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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour Gazerre contains 
the regular monthly articles on the in- 
dustrial and labour situation in Canada dur- 
ing the past month, including reviews of the 
movement of prices and cost of living, indus- 
trial disputes and conciliation proceedings, 
recent industrial agreements, fair wage con- 
tracts, etc.; also the usual notes on industrial 
training and apprenticeship, labour union 
activities, recent legal decisions and industrial 
safety and health. There is also a report on 
employment conditions in Canada during the 
year 1924. Two supplements dealing re- 
spectively with “ Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1920-1924,” and “ Prices in Canada 
and other Countries in 1924,” are also in- 
cluded with this issue. 


Reports from the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in- 
dicated a continued con- 
traction in the volume of 
business during November, the situation at 
the beginning of December being less favour- 
able than during the same period in 19238. At 
the beginning of December the percentage of 
unemployment among members of trade 
unions was 9.7, as compared with 6.8 per cent 
at the beginning of November and with 6.2 
per cent at the beginning of December, 1923. 
Reports from 5,880 employers of labour also 
indicated a continued contraction in employ- 
ment on December 1, when they were em- 
ploying 749,841 persons, as compared with 
762,848 on November 1. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.58 at the 
beginning of December as compared with 
$10.46 for November; $10.73 for December, 
1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics based upon prices in 1913 as 100, advanced 
to 160.9 for December as compared with 157.7 
for November; 153.5 for December, 1923; 
153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 for Decem- 


89716—1} 


Monthly 


Summary 


ber, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 223.4 for 
December, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in December was less than in the previous 
month or December, 1923. No disputes were 
carried over from November, but two new 
disputes arose during the month, one of these 
terminating before its close. The two dis- 
putes referred to affected 95 employees, and 
resulted in a loss in working time of 1,845 
days. Corresponding figures for the previous 
month were as follows: 2 disputes, 3138 em- 
ployees and 4,808 working days; and for 
December, 1923, 13 disputes, 2,446 employees, 
and 28,693 working days. 


During December the De- 


Industrial partment received a report 
Disputes from the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation established in con- 
Act, 1907 nection with a dispute 

between the  Roberval- 


Saguenay Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, members of the National Catholic 
Syndicate of the employees of the Company. 
In the case of the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of the employees on its western lines, 
following the receipt of the report of the 
Board which was given in the November 
issue of this GazeTrE, a conference was 
arranged between representatives of the parties 
concerned, and a settlement was reached by 
direct negotiations. 


An application having been 


Combines received for an investiga- 
Investigation tion under the Combines 
Act, 1923 Investigation Act, 1923, 


from six persons complain- 
ing of a combine in connection with the dis- 
tribution of the New Brunswick potato crop, 
the Minister of Labour has instructed the. 
Registrar to carry out an investigation. Mr. 
Peter J. Hughes, K.C., of Fredericton, N.B., 
has been instructed by the Department of 
Justice to conduct the investigation before: 
the Registrar. 
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The second session of the 


Legislative Sixteenth Legislature of 
programme the Province of Quebec 
in Quebec opened on January 7. The 

Lieutenant Governor, the 


Honourable Narcisse Pérodeau, in his Speech 
from the Throne, stated that four important 
commissions had practically completed the 
tasks entrusted to them, namely, the commis- 
sions respectively for the revision of the Pro- 
vincial statutes, for the consideration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, for the revision 
of the salaries and classification of the civil 
service, and for the examination of the schoo! 
conditions on the Island of Montreal: Reports 
from all these commissions are to be submit- 
ted during the session. The Legislature will 
aiso be asked “to make an appropriation for 
the education, in the elementary schools, of 
the children of workmen who are left without 
means by the death of their fathers whilst 
engaged at their work.” 

The progress of the inquiry into workmen’s 
compensation has been noted in previous issues 
of this Gazette. ‘The commissioners, whose 
chairman is the Honourable Justice Ernest 
Roy, held their final meeting early in January. 
No official statement was made as to the 
recommendations that would be made. Ac- 
cording to statements in the press, however, 
the commissioners will not recommend the 
creation of a Board as a substitute for civil 
court procedure in compensation cases; but, 
it is further reported, that they are in favour 
of modifying the existing provision which ex- 
empts from the benefits of the act workers 
who are earning more than $1,500 in a year, 
and of extending to working men the right to 
add cost of medical fees to the amount claimed 
as compensation for injuries. 


The Judicial Committee of 


The Judicial the Privy Council of the 
Committee of United Kingdom, whose 
the Privy decision in reference to the 
Council validity of the Lord’s Day 


Act of Manitoba is quoted 
elsewhere in this issue, is the Supreme Court 
of Appeal from the courts of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. It consists of all 
Privy Councillors who have held certain high 
judicial offices in the United Kingdom or 
certain of the Dominions, but in practice the 
appeals are invariably heard by members who 
have been selected with reference to particular 
cases. Professor H. C. Gutteridge, of London, 
England, in an article in the August issue of 
the International Labour Review, published 
by the International Office at Geneva, points 
out that this tribunal has no jurisdiction in 
matters with which the industrial law of Eng- 
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land is concerned, and its decisions are not 
binding on the English judges. At the same 
time it cannot be ignored by them, because 
the industrial legislation of the Imperial Par- 
liament has been adopted to a considerable 
extent by the legislatures of the Dominions, 
and the interpretation of this legislation by 
the Judicial Committee is treated with very 
great respect, and has very nearly the same 
authority as if it had emanated from the 
judges of the English courts. 

For the United Kingdom itself, the highest 
and final court of appeal is the ‘House of 
Lords, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
who is both head of the Judiciary and Minis- 
ter of Justice. Appeals are heard by a quorum 
of three at least of the following high judicial 
officers of the Crown: (1) The Lord Chancel- 
lor; (2) six Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, who 
are professional lawyers on whom life peerages 
have been conferred for the purpose of en- 
abling them to sit in the House of Lords; and 
(3) Peers who have held certain high judicial 
posts. In theory any peer other than those 
mentioned is entitled to take part in the 
hearing of appeals, but an understanding ex- 
ists that appeals are left in the hands of those 
peers by whom the quorum must be consti- 
tuted. Of this Court of Appeal Professor 
Gutteridge says:— 

This tribunal possesses a deservedly high reputation 
for learning and impartiality. It may not be out of 
place to state that the view is widely held that the 
House of Lords has given evidence of a breadth of 
view in dealing with industrial: questions which has 
not always characterized the decision of the Courts 
of inferior degree; that this Court, though essenti- 
ally aristocratic in theory, is in practice truly demo- 
cratic; and has won the respect and confidence of 


the English public to a greater extent than almost 
any other court. 


The recent decision of the 


Reissue of Supreme Court of Alberta, 


Alberta declaring invalid all orders 
minimum wage of the Provincial Minimum 
orders Wage Board affecting wages, 


was noted in the last issue 
of the Lazour Gazerts. The invalidity of 
these orders was due to the fact that the word- 
ing of the orders did not conform strictly 
with the requirements of the Act in regard to 
orders issued by the Board, inasmuch as they 
omitted to enumerate the municipalities to 
which they were to apply. Since the judgment 
was given the orders have been re-written so 
as to specify the municipalities affected, 
namely, Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medi- 
cine Hat, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Blairmore, 
Camrose, Cardston, Coleman, Drumheller and 
Redcliff. With this change the orders again 
became effective on January 1, and the act is 
thus once more in operation. As a result of 
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the recent action in court, during which criti- 
cisms were made of the construction of the 
Act, it is stated that the act is being redrafted 
and that legislation will be introduced at the 
coming session of the Legislature to correct 
the alleged irregularities of the present act. 


The British Columbia Hours 
British Columbia of Work Act, 1923, became 
eight hour day — effective on January 1. The 
law in effect exemptions allowed by the 

Board of Adjustment, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act, are 
given elsewhere in the present issue. The 
provincial Minister of Labour, The Honour- 
able A. M. Manson, speaking in the Legisla- 
ture during its recent session, stated that he 
did not intend to have the law so “riddled 
with exemptions” that it would become in- 
effective. He indicated that the scope of the 
law would be extended year by year until 
the 8-hour day became an integral part of the 
industrial life of the Province. The Minister 
further stated that it might be advisable later 
on to replace the present Board of Adjust- 
ment by a departmental board, after the pre- 
sent commissioners should have given full 
effect to the law. A suggestion that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board should administer 
the act is to be considered among other sug- 
gestions. Some account of the survey of the 
Province carried out by the Board of Adjust- 
ment was given in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


William Green, secretary 
William Green and treasurer of the United 
new president of Mine Workers of America, 
A. F. of L. was elected on December. 19 

president of the American 
eee of Labour in succession to the late 
Samuel Gompers. According to the constitu- 
tion of the Union the Executive Council, in 
the event of the death of a president, has 
power to appoint a successor to hold office un- 
til the date of the next convention. The new 
president shortly after his election intimated 
that he would follow the general lines of policy 
laid down by Mr. Gompers. He said:— 

In co-operation with my colleagues on the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labour and 
the chosen officers of all affiliated organizations we 
will carry forward the work of organization and 
education among the workers of our land. Our 
devotion to America and the American institutions 
must never be successfully challenged. Our demands 
upon society for higher standards of life, better 
wages and humane conditions of employment must 


ever be based upon our inalienable right to the 
enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
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happiness. Our problems must be met and_ solved 
upon the best of American fair play and in accord- 
ance with American traditions and ideals. 


Mr. Green was secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers from 1913 until he be- 
came president of the A. F. of L. In 1900, 
when 30 years of age, he became president of 
sub-district No. 6 of the Ohio Mine Workers, 
and in 1906 was elected president of the 
State organization. In 1910 he became a State 
senator and served two terms until 1913 when 
his connection with the American Federation 
began. Following his election as President Mr. 
Green resigned his office in the United Mine 
Workers. 


A delegation representing 


Alberta — the running trades in the 
railwaymen’s seven railway brotherhoods 
compensation in Alberta presented to the 


Provincial Government, on 
December 17 proposed 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which would provide slight increases in 
the existing rates of compensation for injuries. 
The trades represented included the firemen, 
enginemen, maintenance men, telegraphers, 
trainmen, steam shovel and dredgemen and 
conductors. The ministers who received the 
delegation promised that the railway men’s 
proposals would be considered by the cabinet, 
although it had not been intended to introduce 
any new compensation measures during the 
coming session. 

It may be noted that two acts in regard 
to Workmen’s Compensation are on the 
Statute book of Alberta. The first of these is 
the “ Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1908” 
(Revised Statutes of 1922, chapter 176), its 
full title being “an act with respect to com- 
pensation to workmen for injuries suffered in 
the course of their employment.” This act 
establishes the liability of employers to their 
workmen for injuries, the scale and conditions 
of compensation being set forth in an ap- 
pended schedule. Compensation under the 
act of 1908 is recovered by means of court 
proceedings. The second act is the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund),” 
of 1918 (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, 
chapter 177), which establishes a common 
fund formed from assessments levied on em- 
ployers of labour, and administered by a 
Board, as in the five other Provinces having 
“state” systems of compensation. The running 
trades of the railways are expressly exempted 
from the provisions of the act of 1918, and the 
compensation of this class is therefore gov- 
erned by the act of 1908. The delegation made 
it clear to the Government that they desired 
to remain under the earlier act. 


for accidents 
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ale Riess 


The Manitoba Safety Lea- 


Manitoba gue has lately been reor- 
Safety League ganized, and is again an 
reorganized active member of Canadian 

National Safety League. 
The Provincial League was organized in 
Manitoba in June, 1920 (Lasour Gazerte, 


July 1, 1920, page 747). Mainly through the 
efforts of Mr. E. McGrath, then secretary of 
the Bureau of Labour, appropriations were 
secured from the Provincial Government for 
the purpose of furthering the work of acci- 
dent prevention. But public interest in the 
movement subsequently declined, and the 
branch remained dormant until last October, 
when prominent provincial and municipal 
official representatives of employers and labour 
organizations, and of the principal industries, 
met together in Winnipeg on the suggestion of 
the Canadian organization, Premier Bracken 
acting as chairman. At that meeting a repre- 
sentative committee was appointed to reor- 
ganize the Manitoba Safety League, com- 
posed of the following members: Chas. F. 
Roland, Employers Association of Manitoba; 
Major D. M. Duncan, Superintendent School 
Board; H. B. Lyall, Canadian Manufacturers 
Association; A. C. Emmett, Manitoba Motor 
League; E. McGrath, Manitoba Bureau of 
Labour; Walter Owens, Trades and Labour 
Council; Mayor S. J. Farmer; W. H. Darra- 
cott, Winnipeg Electric Railway; Alderman T. 
Boyd, Civic Public Safety Committee. Since 
October the committee has held a number of 
meetings and the Provincial League is now 
active, with Mr. Charles F. Roland, as acting 
secretary, and with its head office at 506 Elec- 
tric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg. 

The Dominion Government made a grant 
last year of $25,000, to further the work of the 
Canadian National Safety League. In addition 
to the Ontario Safety League, which is the 
oldest branch, there are now provincial leagues 


in Quebec, the Maritime Provinces and Mani- 
toba. 


The Union of Manitoba 
Municipalities, acting on a 
recommendation from the 
city of Brandon, presented 
to the provincial cabinet 
in December a request for the enactment of 
legislation that would make Brandon a dis- 
tinct unit in the administration of workmen’s 
compensation. The present act recognizes 
seven classes of industry within the province, 
this division being for the purpose of assess- 
ment in order to create and maintain the 
Accident Fund under the Act for the payment 
of compensation and other outlays. The city 
of Winnipeg now forms one of these classes, 


Compensation 
administration 
in Manitoba 


the remaining municipalities of the province 
being grouped together into another class. 
The other classes are as follows: The Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway; the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway; the Canadian “National Railways: 
The Crown in the right of the Province; and 
lastly all the industries that are set out in 
Schedule I of the Act, covering practically the 
entire industrial field. 


The Director of Child Wel- 
Employment of fare, a new official appointed 
children in in Manitoba -under’ the 
theatres Child Welfare Act of 1922, 

has served notices to all 
theatres and other places of public enter- 
tainment throughout the Province, calling the 
attention of the proprietors to the fact that 
the Act forbids the public appearance of 
children under 10 years of age as performers. 
The Child Welfare Act became law in 1922, 
and came into effect on September 1, 1924, by 
proclamation. The sections of the act re- 
lating to the employment of children in places 
of public amusement are as follows:— 

163. Any person who: 


(d) subject to the provision of section 164 hereof, 
causes any child under the age of sixteen years 
to be at any time in any circus or other place 
of public amusement to which the public are 
admitted by payment, for the purpose of singing, 
playing or performing for profit, or offering any- 
thing itor salem aso) 

shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and 
on conviction thereof shall incur a _ penalty not 
exceeding two hundred dollars, and in default of 
payment of the penalty, or in addition thereto, shall 
be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months. 

164. In the case of any entertainment or series of 
entertainments to take place in premises used for 
public entertainments or in any circus or other place 
of public amusement, where it is shown that proper 
provision has been made to secure the health and 
kind treatment of a child proposed to be employed 
thereat, the director may grant a license for such 
time and during such hours of the day, and subject 
to such supervision, restrictions and conditions as he 
may think fit, for any child over ten years of age to 
be employed of whose fitness to take part in such 
entertainment or series of entertainments without injury 
he is satisfied, and such license may at any time be 
varied, added to or revoked by him, and the cost 
of investigation and alll other expenses involved in 
the granting of such license shall be paid by the 
person or persons making application therefor. 


The growth throughout 
Travelling Canada of community 
libraries in libraries, particularly for 
Saskatchewan the use of rural committees, 


was noted in the issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre for September, 1924, in 
connection with the various existing provi- 
sions in the direction of the “utilization of 
workers’ spare time.” Some further informa- 
tion on the growth of the movement in 
Saskatchewan was given at the recent meet- 
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ing of the Provincial Legislature. The 
number of travelling libraries in the Prov- 
ince is now 990, with about 50,000 books in 
circulation. At a conservative estimate these 
books were read ‘during the past year by 
half a million persons. In the last two 
years 275 new libraries were started, and 148 
new districts have applied for libraries in the 
last four months. Many of the libraries are 
sent to outposts of the Province, there being 
at least 75 north and west of Battleford, 12 
north of Prince Albert, and 25 east and north- 
east of Prince Albert. The northeastern part 
of the Province is well served as far north 
as Ravine Bank, and as far east as Prairie 
River, the south being also well served, par- 
ticularly in the districts furthest from the 
railroads. Applications from outlying districts, 
it is stated, are given first consideration. 
Books that are slightly worn are mended and 
sent out again, and those that are badly worn 
are taken out of circulation and repaired. 
Since January 1, 1924, 13,000 books have been 
thoroughly repaired, at an average cost of 
six cents per book. The old books that are 
beyond repair are disposed of in various ways. 
At least once, and usually twice a year, large 
boxes of old books are shipped to the goals 
at Prince Albert and Regina, and the Home 
at Wolseley. They are also sent out in 
bundles to isolated districts where it is 
impossible to send libraries. ‘Last winter 
nearly one hundred districts were supplied 
in this way. 

A second fatality occurred 


Second fatality in the coal mines at Spring- 


caused by hill, Nova Scotia, about a 
“bump” at week after the fatal acci- 
Springhill mine dent mentioned in a note 


. in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazertn. Both these sad accidents 
were caused by “bumps” in the mine, the 
first bump occurring on the east side and the 
second on the west. A report made by Mr. 
George S. Rice, Chief Inspector of Mines of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, on the 
bumps in the Nova Scotia mines, has now 
been issued, and a summary of the conclu- 
sions reached by the investigator will be 
given in the next issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE. As noted in a previous issue, Mr. 
Rice examined the Springhill mine at the 
request of the Provincial Government. The 
Canadian Mining Journal, commenting on 
these fatalities, says:— 


Had not the Mines Department and the Company 
tried every available means and sought the advice 
of the best mining experts on the American con- 
tinent, they might have been open to censure for not 
seeking information that might have been of value in 
solving this most difficult problem. But having done 
all possible, there is nothing left, but to proceed 
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along new lines and apply other methods of mining. 
This may take time; indeed it is usually a slow 
process to open up large sections of a coal mine on 
any system. There is in this case no other recourse. 
To work longwall in a nine-foot seam may be diffi- 
cult, but it is feasible. There will be no large district 
of coal standing on pillars—nothing but a solid face 
ahead and waste workings behind where the roof may 
fall in and relieve the great pressure which is now 
causing the much dreaded bumps. 


The 
operation of the 


first ten years of 
Work- 


Ten years of 


Ontario men’s Compensation Act of 
compensation Ontario was completed on 
act December 31. During this 


ten-year period 442,002 acci- 
dents to workmen were reported to the Board 
and of these 3,983 were fatal. In the ten years 
$45,937,221.006 was awarded in compensation 
to injured workmen and their widows and 
children and in providing medical attention, 
hospital and skilled nursing services and 
artificial limbs and appliances. This means 
that roughly speaking the average accident 
reported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has cost over $100. In 1924 there was 
a decrease in the number of accidents from 
1923. In 1924 there were 58,675 accidents, of 
which 402 were fatal, as compared with 61,109 
of which 379 were fatal in 1923. The total 
benefits awarded during 1924 were $6,122,- 
809.26 or about $50,000 less than awarded 
during 1923. 

Commenting on the ten years’ record, Mr. 
R. B. Morley, general manager of Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations says:— 

“Industry in Ontario may feel that this toll 
of accidents is a heavy one and yet. on the 
other hand, an enormous amount of good has 
resulted from the passing of the Compensation 
Act over ten years ago. The great advantages 
of the present system as compared with the 
old law are the speedy disposition of claims, 
the immense saving of expense to all parties 
concerned, the great widening of the workers 
protection and the immunity of the employer 
from individual liability. Although the On- 
tario Act is now the most liberal in the world, 
especially in cases of severe accidents, the 
rates of assessment paid by employers are 
very much less than under other systems in 
adjoining States.” 


The 
from the 


proposal emanating 


Relation of the Third Interna- 


Amsterdam tional (Moscow) for closer 
and third co-operation between that 
internationals organization and _ labour 


organizations in other countries, with a view 
to the attainment of labour solidarity through- 
out the world, has been noted in previous 
issues of this GazettE (September 1924, page 
737). A proposal in ‘this direction was 
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addressed to the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada at its last convention, but 
was rejected by the Congress (October, page 
854). The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, with which British and Canadian 
labour organizations are affiliated, declined 
through its Amsterdam Bureau to’ negotiate 
with the Red International on the ground 
that in its constitution there was an explicit 
avowal of the aim of destroying the Amster- 
dam Federation, which was described as the 
ally of the bourgeoisie and _ capitalism. 
Communications took place later between 
Amsterdam and the officials of the All- 
Russian Council, but no progress was made 
owing to the steady refusal of the Moscow 
officials to entertain the stipulation of 
Amsterdam that a condition of unity should 
be acceptance of the Amsterdam constitution. 
At the conference of the International Feder- 
ation at Vienna last June the Amsterdam 
Bureau proposed: that negotiations should 
cease altogether. This was opposed by Mr. 
Fred Bramley, for the British delegation, on 
the ground that it was necessary to do every- 
thing possible to re-establish relations, and 
that there was hope that the Russian unions 
might become more disposed to accept the 
Amsterdam point of view. The outcome was 
a decision arrived at by compromise—the 
British proposal having first been criticized by 
the French, German, and Belgian delegates. 
It was, in effect, that consultations should be 
continued with the Russian Council, in so far 
as was consistent with the dignity of the 
Federation, and that any question of unity 
must be settled on the basis of acceptance of 
the Amsterdam constitution. 

The British Trade Union Congress at Hull, 
last June, after listening to an address by Mr. 
Tomsky (who will be remembered as having 
signed a communication to the Canadian 
Congress) tacitly agreed to a suggestion by 
Mr. Purcell, its chairman, that the General 
Council should be empowered, through the 
Amsterdam body, to try to bring together the 
various dissident trade union bodies—this 
term covering broadly the Russian unions, 
the Communist sections which had split from 
the French movement, and others. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Bureau of 
the Amsterdam body the Vienna standpoint 
seems to have been maintained, and it was 
decided to request Moscow to furnish a clear 
statement of their aims before agreeing to call 
a conference. In their replies the Moscow 
trade union officials reiterated their proposal 
that any conference should not be restricted 
by preliminary conditions, and their defini- 
tion of “united front” aims was crystallized 
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in a phrase, “class war to the knife” against 
capitalism. 

This was the position when Mr. Purcell 
and his colleagues of the British delegation 
went to Russia, their object being to further 
reconciliation and to secure the affiliation of 
the Russian trade union movement to the 
International Federation. One concrete result, 
the report which is not disputed, is that the 
delegation has entered into a provisional 
arrangement with the All-Russian Trade 
Unions Council for the formation of an Anglo- 
Russian joint committee to promote unity. 
A special Council meeting of the International 
Federation is to be held at Amsterdam on 
February 5 to consider the latest Russian 
“class war” reply. (Mr. Purcell and Mr. 
Fred Bramley will be there as representatives 
of the British movement, and they will 
present the considered view of the General 
Council. 


Privileges that are designed 


Sick benefits to improve the status of em- 
for hourly ployees working by the hour 
employees are provided by the Brook- 


lyn Edison Company, these 
employees being included in. the general 
scheme for sick benefits provided by the Com- 
pany for all its employees. Employees when 
sick are carried.on the payroll at full rate of 
pay for 25 per cent of the time they have been 
with the company, and after the lapse of this 
period recommendation may be made by De- 
partment Heads for carrying them at half pay 
for indefinite periods. It is necessary for 
weekly employees to be in the service of the 
company for one month, and for hourly em- 
ployees to serve one year before being en- 
titled to these benefits. The maximum period 
at full pay for any employee is 26 weeks. As 
steted, all employees are subject to these bene- 
fits. If a labourer were sick for 26 weeks, he 
would be carried on the sick payroll at full 
rate of pay for this period in just the same 
manner as a clerical worker. No contribution 
is made by employees towards these bénefits; 
the expenses are shouldered entirely by the 
company. | 

The first annual report on 


Unemployment the operation of the Queens- 
insurance in land Unemployment Insur- 
Queensland ance Aict of 1922, which 


came into force in March 
1923, has been issued covering a period of six- 
teen months to June 30, 1924. From March 
1, to June 30, 1923, contributions from em- 
ployers and workers, levied in the form of 
stamps, amounted to £42,000, which, with the 
state contribution, constituted a total of about 
£57,000. From July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924, 
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employers and workers paid into the insurance 
fund £156,000, and the state whose contribu- 
tion is equal to half that of employers and 
workers, paid about £71,000, thus making a 
total of about £227,000, or, adding receipts 
for the first four months, nearly £282,000. 

During the whole of this, 16 months period, 
expenditure in unemployment allowances 
amounted to £149,000 and administrative ex- 
penses to about £9,500. There remained, 
therefore, at the end of the first year of opera- 
tion, an excess of revenue over expenditure 
amounting to about £124,000. Mr. Forgan 
Smith, minister of public works in the Queens- 
land Government stated that this very favour- 
able situation allowed of the possibility of 
allowances being increased, but that the 
utmost care must be taken to avoid a sur- 
prise being sprung by a sudden unemploy- 
ment crisis. 


————— 


The Parliament of Canada has been sum- 
moned to meet on Thursday, February 5. 





The third session of the seventeenth Legis- 
lature of Manitoba opened on January 15, 





The Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 
1924, was issued at the close of the year, in 
three volumes. 





The Hamilton branch of the United 
Women’s Federation of Ontario at a meeting 
in December resolved to ask the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to promote legislation that would ex- 
tend to boys the provisions of the minimum 
wage act. 


The Standing Committee on agriculture, in 
a report to the Legislature of British Colum- 
bia during the late session, reported that the 
Provincial Women’s Institutes had accom- 
plished a large amount of very valuable ex- 
ecutive work during the year, particularly 
along the lines of home economics, public 
health, child welfare, community betterment, 
education, and school environment. 





At the municipal elections held at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, in December, the proposal that 
the city should adopt the Provincial Act pro- 
viding “One Day Off in Seven” for firemen, 
was carried, the vote being 6,700 for, and 
2,610 against. 
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Since April 1, 1924, the Province of British 
Columbia expended the sum of $17,000 for 
immigration purposes, the main item of ex- 
penditure being $12,500 for 500,000 illustrated 
booklets distributed at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. The settlers brought 
into the Province between April 1 and Sep- 
tember 30 by the agency of the Salvation 
Army numbered 149, including 44 youths for 
farm help, and 105 young women for domestic 
service. 





The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour specifies January 24, 
25 and 26 as the period within which the Na- 
tional Child Labour Day is to be observed 
throughout the United States. Three dates 
are given in order to give an opportunity for 
the observance of the day by the various in- 
terested organizations. 





New regulations have been issued by the 
Minister of Mines of Great Britain to govern 
the use of electricity in coal mines. Electri- 
city may not be used without a permit. When 
current exceeding 650 volts is transmitted it 
must be “stepped down” below that voltage. 





A recent investigation by the United States 
Public Health Service into sickness among 
21,000 automobile workers showed that except 
for lead poisoning the sickness rates do not 
indicate the existence of serious industrial 
diseases. However, the high frequency - in 
some plants of certain diseases, such as 
stomach and nerve troubles, suggest the 
desirability of investigation. 





“The Uniform Life Insurance Laws of the 
Provinces of Canada” is the title of a new 
book by Mr. R. Leighton Foster, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for Ontario. Seven of 
the nine Provinces of Canada, namely:— 
Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, have now enacted the 
uniform act recommended by the Commis- 
sioners on Uniformity of Legislation. British 
Columbia was the first province to adopt the 
Act, it having come. into force there on 
September 2, 1924, and for this reason Mr. 
Foster ‘has used the British Columbia text 
as the basis for the uniform act in his book, 
and as an appendix gives the variations in 
text which appear in the acts of the other 
provinces. Copies of the book can be 
obtained at ten cents each from the Depart- 
ment of ‘Jnsurance, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of 
December showed a further and larger 
decline, chiefly seasonal in character. Condi- 
tions were not as favourable as on December 
1, 1923. 

During November, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada showed a fur- 
ther decline in the transactions, as compared 
with the preceding month while employment 
generally was on a lower level than during 
November, 1923. 

The following is a summary of the employ- 
ment situation at the end of December, 1924, 
as reported by the superintendents of the 
Service in the various provinces. 

In the Maritime Provinces there was a sharp 
Gecline in the construction group with very 
few positions offering. A number of the cities 
were continuing street repairs, sewer and water- 
main construction to employ some of those 
thrown out of work by the suspension of out- 
door building operations. Some inside work, 
finishing, painting and decorating, was under 
way in schools and public buildings, and at 
Halifax, Chatham and ‘Moncton a number of 
these workers were placed. ‘There was an 
exodus of men from the lumbering camps for 
the holiday season, causing the closing of the 
camps temporarily. A further demand in this 
group is anticipated for early in January. 
There was an increase in orders received and 
applications registered in the Women’s Sec- 
tion. 

In Quebec the demand in the construction 
group was for inside workers only with the 
exception of a slight amount of public work 
undertaken in the cities of Montreal, Hull and 
Quebec. The greatest activity had been shown 
in the logging industry, teamsters and camp 
workers being required from Quebec, Hull and 
Montreal. Manufacturing industries showed 
inactivity with the exception of the iron and 
steel and textile industries, a few factory 
workers being required in these trades at 
Montreal. At the latter office there was a 
brisk demand for women workers, but a decline 
was recorded at the other offices of the pro- 
vince. 

In Ontario the curtailment in building ac- 
tivities and manufacturing industries has re- 
sulted in increased unemployment. Apart 
from sewer and watermain construction and 
work at the stone quarries, few vacancies were 
available to meet the increased number of 
men out of work in the larger centres. The 
cold and snowy weather has had a tendency 


to increase the staffs in the various depart- 
ments of the railways, former employees be- 
ing recalled to service, and a number of casual 
workers employed. An increase in business, 
due to the holiday, gave much temporary and 
casual work to men in the cities as snow 
shovellers, unloaders, and extra mail deliverers 
and sorters. The few orders recorded in the 
Western Peninsula for men for winter work 
on farms were easily satisfied. A brisk demand 
for general bushmen and camp workers was 
shown, but owing to the breakup of the camps, 
due to the holiday, employers were uncertain 
as to the requirements for the new year. The 
demand in retail trade was quieter this year 
than a year ago, although many extra workers 
were employed for the holiday trade. Ex- 
perienced household. workers were required in 
increasing numbers with few applicants regis- 
tered. 

The calls for farm help for winter work in 
Manitoba had declined, due to the extreme 
cold. Logging activities were quiet, very few 
men desiring employment during the holiday 
season. Construction work had declined con- 
siderably, but in several districts ice cutting 
had started and a number of teamsters and 
cutters were placed. 

In Saskatchewan there had been a decrease 
in the demand for help in the farming dis- 
tricts with few applicants registered for 
these jobs. Construction activities had slack- 
ened greatly; the offers being for inside work- 
ers only. A few loaders and casual labourers 
were required for the railways and a fair de- 
mand for loggers was reported. 

A small though nominal seasonal demand 
for farm workers was met satisfactorily from 
the offices in the larger centres of Alberta. 
After the severe weather of the early part of 
the month, work was again resumed on sewers 
and watermains to give temporary relief to 
the unemployment situation. Few positions 
were available, however, in the building group. 
A gain was shown in the employment of men 
on railway lines or temporary gangs for snow 
clearing. A slight improvement was recorded 
in mining, while the logging group continued 
to absorb many workers. 

Construction work in British Columbia de- 
clined considerably and the outlook for em- 
ployment in this group for this winter was 
very poor. ‘Most outdoor work has been 
suspended, due to the cold weather, and the 
few vacancies available were rapidly filled. 
Tiemakers and experienced bushmen were re- 
quired, but later the response was uncertain, 
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due to the holiday season. Increased activi- 
ties are anticipated, however, for early in 
January. <A slight activity was shown in the 
mining group, while placement of workers on 
farms was of a nominal nature only. 


Further reductions in em- 
ployment were reported by 
employers of labour at the 
beginning of December, but 
these declines were a good deal smaller than 
those recorded on the same date of 1923. The 
index number then, however, was above its 
present level. Employment declined in all in- 
dustries except logging, mining and retail 
trade, in which there were considerable sea- 
sonal gains. The construction and manufac- 
turing industries reported the most extensive 
shrinkage. 

Firms in all provinces recorded reduced 
activity. In the Maritime Provinces, there 
were pronounced reductions in employment 
in sawmills and highway construction; fish 
canning, iron and steel were also slacker. On 
the other hand, logging, coal mining and re- 
tail trade reported substantial improvement. 
In Quebec, there was a general slowing up of 
activity in manufacturing. Sawmills, pulp and 
paper, textiles, iron and steel recorded the 
heaviest losses, while electrical appliance 
works showed the only large increases in the 
group. Logging, trade and transportation also 
afforded greatly increased employment. In 
Ontario, marked improvement in _ logging, 
trade, rubber and electrical apparatus fac- 
tories was offset by contractions in sawmills, 
textiles, transportation and construction. In 
the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing afforded 
more employment, chiefly in abattoirs and 
iron and steel works. Logging, mining and 
trade also showed expansion, but there were 
declines on a larger scale in construction. In 
British Columbia, there was further seasonal 
shrinkage in lumber mills and fish canneries; 
employment in construction, mining and trans- 
portation also decreased. On the other hand, 
logging and retail trade were much more ac- 
tive. 

Employment in all of the seven cities for 
which separate tabulations are made, except 
Toronto, declined. In Montreal, there were 
large gains in transportation, preceding the 
close of navigation, and small increases in re- 
tail trade and electrical apparatus works. On 
the other hand, manufacturing as a whole, con- 
struction and services afforded less employ- 
ment. In Quebec City, the largest decreases 
were reported in construction. In Toronto, 
seasonal expansion in retail stores accounted 
for the increase; manufacturing, construction 
and transportation, however, afforded less em- 


EMPLOYERS’ 
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ployment. In Ottawa, construction reported 
the largest losses. In Hamilton, contractions 
in textiles and construction accounted for 
most of the decline. In Winnipeg, there were 
large decreases in construction, and smaller 
losses in manufacturing, while trade showed 
improvement. In Vancouver, additions to 
staffs in retail stores were offset by con- 
tractions in iron and steel and construction. 

Manufacturing afforded considerably less 
ernployment than at the beginning of Novem- 
ber; the lumber, pulp and paper, textile and 
iron and steel divisions reported the most 
pronounced declines. Logging and coal min- 
ing employed larger working forces, while there 
were small declines in communication and 
large reductions in transportation and con- 
struction. ‘Trade registered the marked im- 
provement. usual at the time of year. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1924. 


Unemployment as used in 


TRADE the following report has 
UNIon reference to involuntary 
Reports idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

Considerable unemployment was reported 
at the end of November by the 1,501 trade 
unions, from which reports were tabulated; 
these unions had a combined membership of 
154,375 persons, 9.7 per cent of the members 
being out of work, ‘as compared with per- 
centages of 6.8 in October and 6.2 at the end 
of November 1923. Manitoba and Alberta 
were the only provinces to show improvement 
over October and of the decreases, that of 
nearly 8 per cent in Quebec was the most 
pronounced, due, to a great extent, to seasonal 
depression in the garment trades. Note- 
worthy reductions were also reported in Nova 
Scotia owing to slackness in the coal mines 
and in British Columbia where less employ- 
ment was afforded in the lumbering industry. 
The decline in Ontario was slight and of a 
rather general nature. In no province was 
the situation more favourable than at the 
close of November of last year. Reports were 
tabulated from 421 unions in the manufac- 
turing industries with 45,400 members, 17.5 
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per cent of whom were out of work. In the 
garment trades employment was on a much 
lower level than in October, and decreases of 
lesser degree were reported by papermakers, 
glass, jewelry and leather workers and unclassi- 
fied labourers. Textile and iron and steel 
workers, tailors and printing tradesmen, how- 
ever, registered slight improvement. In prac- 
tically all groups of the manufacturing indus- 
tries more idleness was reported than at the 
end of November, 1923. Nova Scotia coal 
miners were slacker than in October but in 
Alberta more work was afforded and in British 
Columbia there was very little change in the 
situation. Asbestos miners in Quebec re- 
ported no idle members. Workers in the 
building trades were a little slacker than in 
the preceding month and also in November 
of last year, 14.2 per cent of the members 
being idle at the end of November as com- 
pared with percentages of 13.1 on October 31, 
and with 13.0 at the close of November, 1923. 
Carpenters and joiners, electrical workers, 
granite and stonecutters, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers reported 
more unemployment than in October; steam 
shovel and dredgemen and bridge and 
structural iron workers reported no idleness 
and bricklayers, masons and plasterers and 
hod carriers were more fully engaged. In 
comparison with November of last year all 
tradesmen with the exception of carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, granite and 
stonecutters and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers recorded improvement. - A 
slightly less favourable situation than in 
October was reported in the transportation 
industries all groups sharing in the decline. 
More unemployment was reported than in 
November of last year. Retail clerks were 
not so fully engaged as in October though the 
change was very slight. Hotel and restaurant 
employees, theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
were not so active. Lumber workers and 
loggers registered considerable unemploy- 
ment. Fishermen reported no unemployment. 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber 1924 the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of 
Reports Canada made 23,578 refer- 

ences to positions and 
effected a total of 22,004 placements, this in 
contrast with 30,309 placements during 


November 1923. The placements in regular 
employment during the month numbered 
12,556 of men and 2,831 of women—a total 
of 15,387—as against 23,652 during the same 
period of last year. The placements in casual 


work in November numbered 6,617. The 
offices of the Employment Service received 
notification of 23,438 vacancies during Novem- 
ber, of which 16,755 were for men and 6,683 
for women, as compared with 38,876 vacancies 
offered during the same month of 1923. Apph- 
cations for employment were registered from 
30,366 men and 9,712 women, a total of 40,078, 
while during the same period in the preceding 
year registrations totalled 44,359. A marked 
decline is recorded in the transactions in 
November in contrast with the same month 
of 1923, especially in the opportunities avail- 
able and placements effected. Registrations 
for work remained at approximately the same 
level as during the preceding month, the de- 
cline noted being very slight. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the 
production of pig-iron dur- 
ing November showed a 
decline of 20 per cent from the October 
output of 28,626 tons, the figure being 
22,994 gross tons. No basic pig-iron was 
made in October, but the November returns 
showed 3,594 tons, 63 per cent of which was 
for the further use of the reporting firms. 
Foundry iron dropped 15 per cent to 19,400 
tons as compared with 22,909 tons in October. 
No malleable iron was made in November. 
The cumulative production of pig-iron for the 
eleven months ending November was 570,480 
tons comprising 341,674 tons basic, 180,379 
tons foundry, and 48,427 tons of malleable 
iron. The average monthly output was 52,000 
tons as against 75,000 tons per month in 
1923, 32,000 tons in 1922 and an average of 
50,000 tons in 1921. The output of 1,373 tons 
of ferro-alloys produced in November showed 
little change from the 1,350 tons produced in 
October. During the month one furnace at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, was banked leaving two 
in blast on November 30, namely, one at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and one at 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

During November the output of steel ingots 
and castings advanced to 22,744 tons, or 14 
per cent over the 19,996 tons of October. 
While the production of 697 tons direct steel 
castings marked a decline from the 935 tons 
in October, this was more than offset by the 
increase in the quantity of steel ingots pro- 
duced. Steel ingots rose 16 per cent to 
22,047 tons including 20,510 tons basic open 
hearth and 1,537 tons alloy steel ingots. The 
output of ingots in October wag 18,572 tons 
basic open hearth and 489 tons alloy steel 
ingots. The cumulative output of steel ingots 
and castings for the eleven months ending 
November was 624,451 tons comprising 599,591 
tons steel ingots and 24,860 tons steel cast- 
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ings. The average monthly production to 
date this year was 57,000 tons as compared 
with 77,000 tons per month for the corre- 
sponding period last year; 40,000 tons in 
1922, and 57,000 tons in 1921. 

A report from the Department’s corre- 
spondent at Cobalt shows that seven cars 
containing approximately 505,620 pounds of 
silver ore were shipped from the Cobalt 
Camp during the month of December; as 
compared with 14 cars of silver ore containing 
1,100,025 pounds in the previous month. The 
Nipissing mines shipped 347 bars containing 
399,749.45 ounces of silver, and The Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 116 bars con- 
taining 117,017.53 ounces of silver, making a 
total of 463 bars containing 516,766.98 ounces 
of silver shipped during December as com- 
pared with 213 bars containing 226,914.90 
ounces shipped in the previous month. 

A report from the Department’s corre- 
spondent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives 
_ the following figures showing the production 
of coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for 
the month of October, 1924: at the Inter- 
colonial Coal Mining Company, Limited, 
13,622 tons; and at the Greenwood Coal 
Company, Limited, 3,373 tons. Figures show- 
ing the output from the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, were not given. As complete 
figures for the coal production in Canada are 
not available for the month of October, the 
statistics for the previous month are given at 
the end of this section. A preliminary report 
on mineral production is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 

A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 191,471,496 feet of 
timber, board measure, was scaled in the 
province during November, 1924. The total 
includes Douglas fir, 81,892,596 feet; red cedar, 
50,661,132 feet; spruce, 15,577,535 feet; hem- 
lock, 23,885,477 feet; balsam, 2,685,148 feet; 
yellow pine, 2,893,136 feet; white pine, 
3,358,391 feet; jack pine, 1,125,399 feet; larch, 
3,395,026 feet; cotton wood, 246,831 feet, and 
‘species not specified, 5,750,825 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted to $20,946,123 during the 
month of November, as compared with 
‘$22,840,698 in October, and $24,087,039 in the 
corresponding period of last year. The gross 
earnings from January 1, 1924, to November 
30, 1924, were $216,271,446 as compared with 
‘$230,482,380 in the corresponding period of 
1923. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for November, 1924, were 
‘given in a preliminary statement as $18,100,945 


in comparison with $19,352,341 in the previous 
month and $22,244,319 in November, 1923. 
The gross earnings for the eleven months of 
1924 were $166,811,985, as compared with 
$176,700,415 for the same period in 1923. 

Coal Statistics for October—During October 
the output of coal from Canadian mines, 
according to estimates from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, amounted to 1,296,856 
short tons, an increase of 44 per cent over 
the tonnage for the previous month. The 
tonnage for October, however, was 18 per 
cent below the average for the month for the 
past five years, indicating that the coal 
industry during the period was considerable 
below normal in activity and general pros- 
perity. A notable feature during October and 
one that indicated a greater output of coal 
in the immediate future was the settlement 
of the strike in District 18, which had been 
one of the principal causes of the heavy losses 
in production from British Columbia and 
Alberta during the summer months. The 
record of output by provinces for both 
September and October, respectively, was as 
follows: Nova Scotia, 471,000 and 609,000 
tons; New Brunswick, 18,000 and 13,000 tons; 
Saskatchewan, 17,000 and 35,000 tons; Alberta, 
265,000 and 474,000 tons, and British Columbia, 
132,000 and 166,000 tons. 

The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of Canada during October was 27,843, 
of whom 21,418 worked underground and 6,425 
on surface, as compared with a total of 21,639 
in September, of whom 16,492 worked under- 
ground and 5,147 on surface. The monthly 
production per man was 46.5 tons for October, 
as against 41.7 tons per man for September. 
During October the production per man-day 
was 2.5 tons, as compared with 2.3 tons in 
September. The tonnage lost was largely due 
to lack of orders and other causes in October. 


According to the Dominion 


BUILDING Bureau of Statistics the value 
PERMITS AND of the building permits is- 
CoNTRACTS sued in 56 cities during 
AWARDED November while indicating a 


- seasonal decline as compared 
with October, showed an increase, over Novem- 
ber, 1928. The total for November, 1924, 
stood at $9,555,472 which was 17.1 per cent 
lower than the total of $11,533,111 for Octo- 
ber, 1924, but 18.9 per cent higher than the 
November, 1923, aggregate of $8,035,466. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of the contracts awarded in Canada 
during December amounted to $28,868,000 as 
compared with $24,614,000 in November, and 
with $21,507,000 in December, 1923. The re- 
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turns for the year 1924 show construction un- 
dertaken to a value of $276,261,100 compared 
with $314,254,300 in 1923. Among the pro- 
vinces Ontario’s total was $136,041,400, the 
aggregate for the rest of the Dominion being 
$140,219,700. The year 1924 like 1923 saw 
reductions in almost every class of construc- 
tion, although it continued on a high level in 
Ontario and Quebec as compared with 1920 
and 1921. Spring and summer were quiet with 
a distinct revival noticeable in the late 
autumn. The figures for 1924 as given for the 
various classes of building are: residential 
$91,224,800; business, $73,666,700; industrial, 
$21,765,000; and engineering, $89,604,600. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in November, 1924, the 
merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $66,250,498 as against $72,084,304 
in November, 1923. The domestic mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $118,964,536 
in November, 1924, as compared with $103,- 
292,462 in the previous month, and $138,087,- 
873 in the corresponding month of 1923. 
Foreign merchandise exported amounted to 
$911,653 in November, 1924, and $917,250 in 
November, 1923. 

The chief imports in November, 1924, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,598,632 ; 
non-metallic minerals and products, $11,408,- 
117; agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $10,714,973; and iron and its 
products, $9,320,739. | 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $58,543,785; wood, 
wood products and paper, $21,026,566; and 
animals and animal products, $17,166,068. 
During the eight months of the fiscal year 
-ended November, 1924, exports of agricultural 
and vegetable products, mainly foods, were 
valued at $274,182,1384; wood, wood products 
and paper, $167,782,145; and animals and 
animal products at $108,440,239. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
less in December than in either November, 
1924, or December, 1923. There were in ex- 
istence during the month two disputes, both 
of which began during December, none being 
carried over from November. These involved 
95 employees and resulted in a time loss of 
1,845 working days. In December, 1923, there 
were recorded 13 disputes, involving 2,446 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 28,693 working 
days. One of the disputes commencing during 
December terminated during the month. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there was 
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one strike on record, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


“Retail food prices continued upward, the 
slight advance being due mostly to higher 
The cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.58 at the 
beginning of December as compared with 
$10.46 for November; $10.73 for December, 
1923, $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for De- 
cember, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
while there were less important advances in 
bread, flour, milk, coffee and potatoes. Meats, 
butter, rice and sugar declined slightly. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $20.90 for 
December as compared with $20.81 for Novem- 
ber; $21.21 for December, 1923; $20.97 for 
December, 1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; 
$25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.64 for December, 1918; 
and $14.26 for December, 1914. Rent was 
lower in some localities. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced substantially to 160.9 for December 
as compared with 157.7 for November; 153.5 
for December, 1923; 153.1 for December, 1922; 
150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for December, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
223.4 for December, 1919. In the grouping 
according to chief component material five of 
the main groups advanced, one declined, and 
two were practically unchanged. The vege- 
tables and their products group and the 
animals and their products group both ad- 
vanced substantially, the former because of 
higher prices for grains, flour, shorts, bread, 
tea, coffee and rubber and the latter because 
of higher prices for cattle, sheep, meats, eggs, 
hides, leather and fur. The fibres and textiles 
group was higher because of advances in the 
prices of wool and binder twine which more 
than offset the declines in cotton, jute and 
silk. Higher prices for pig iron, steel billets 
and steel sheets caused an advance in the iron 
and its products group. Non-ferrous metals 
advanced because of increases in the prices of 
copper, lead, tin, zinc, and antimony. The 
chemicals group declined slightly while the 
wood and wood products group, and the non- 
metallic minerals group were practically un- 
changed. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 


URING the month of December the De- 
partment received a report from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in connection with the dispute between 
the Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company, 
and its station agents, telegraphers, conductors, 
locomotive firemen, and others of its em- 
ployees being members of the National Cath- 
olic Syndicate of the Company’s employees. 
The Board was composed as follows: Mr. 
Louis G. Demers, K.C., of Quebec, chairman; 
Mr. F. X. Gosselin, Chicoutimi, representing 
the employer, and Mr. Arthur Frenette, cf 
Chicoutimi, representing the employees. The 
report of the Board was unanimous. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


+; In the case of the dispute between the Can- 


adian Pacific Railway Company (western 
lines), and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, freight-handlers, baggagemen, storemen, 
etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, following the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation (LaBour Gazette, November, 1924, 
page 922), a conference was arranged between 
representatives of the parties concerned, and 
an amicable settlement was reached by direct 
negotiations. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Roberval-Saguenay Railway 
Company and certain of its Employees 


Qursec, December 17, 1924. 


To the Hon. James Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In tHE MatTrR of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and a dispute be- 
tween the Roberval-Saguenay Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being Station Agents, Telegraphers, Train 
Conductors, Engineers, Locomotive Fire- 
men, etc., members of the National Catho- 
lic Syndicate of the Employees of the 
Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company. 


Sir,;—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
‘gation appointed by you in the above matter 
under ‘the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, has the honour to report as follows:— 

The petitioners, numbering eighty, are the 
employees of the Roberval-Saguenay Rail- 
way and belong to various classes of employ- 
ment. i 

The company has been operating for about 
ten years a line thirty-seven miles in length 
in the County of Chicoutimi. 

In their petition the employees asked for 
a schedule granting a reduction of working 
hours, an increase in wages and the adoption 
by the company of rules improving working 
conditions. 

The company, in answer, produced among 
other documents a schedule marked “ Exhibit 
G” and which, in its opinion, should govern its 
relations with its employees as regards wages 
as well as working conditions. 

As the point in question was a first schedule 
which the employees wanted recognized, the 


investigation was necessarily a long one. The 
Board sat during seven days in all, at three 
difterent periods, besides three sittings held, in 
the absence of the president, by the two 
members from Chicoutimi. 

The number of employees is not large, but 
we had to consider the case of all classes of 
employees on a railway: station masters, 
assistants, telegraphers, foremen and mainten- 
ance-of-way men, trainmen of all classes, train 
despatchers, etc., as regards wages as well as 
working conditions. 

We have at the very beginning directed our 
efforts towards conciliation and we are glad 
to recognize that if the discussion was at 
times sharp, it was often made amicably and 
never with any animosity. We feel we ought 
to thank the parties as well as their counsel, 
Messrs. Elzéar Lévesque, C. R., and A. B. 
Routhier, for the loyal efforts they have made 
throughout the investigation to help us come 
to a solution. 

The increase in wages asked for by the em- 
ployees was equal to 30 per cent (Exhibit E) 
and the company wanted to maintain the 
present wages; it agreed, however, to a number 
of rules concerning working conditions. 

On August 20, 1924, after two days’ sittings, 
it was decided, by mutual consent, to adjourn 
to a later date, that a new petition or schedule 
would be produced within a few days and 
that the company would make answer to such 
petition or schedule. 

The new schedule, which was submitted on 
September 1, modified the employees’ first 
petition, especially as far as wages are con- 
cerned; it still indicated, however, an average 
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increase of more than 20 per cent for trainmen 
as compared with the present wages and a 
smaller increase for the other employees. 

After hearing the parties through their 
authorized representatives and their counsel 
and after earnest consideration, we have come 
to the conclusion that the schedule annexed 
to the ‘present report should govern the rela- 
tions between the company and its employees. 

Said schedule is divided into five sections, 
to wit:—1. The general rules concerning the 
employees; 2. those applying to telegraphers; 
3. those concerning trainmen; 4. those con- 
cerning maintenance-of-way men; and section 
5 recommends that said schedule be effective 
on January 1, 1924, and that no amendment 
may be submitted without a 60.days’ notice. 

The schedule speaks for itself, but we believe 
it is advisable to give the following explana- 
tions :— | 

1. About the Rules. Up to the present, no 
written agreement has been made between the 
parties, but several of these rules are put into 
practice. 

2. Telegraphers or Station Agents and 
Assistants are sometimes on hand during 14 
hours and more per day; this is due princi- 
pally to the fact that the passenger train goes 
one way early in the morning and returns in 
the evening. These employees receive for all 


- their work the monthly wage mentioned in the 


schedule annexed to this report. 

We are of opinion that the present wage is 

sufficient; we believe, however, that work of 
more than 10 hours in 12 consecutive hours 
should be paid for (besides the monthly wage) 
at an hourly rate at the pro rata of the 
monthly wage; an exception, however, is made 
for Agent de Laterriere, as his monthly wage 
is increased in leu of night overtime. 
_ As there is an assistant in almost every 
station, the company will be able to have the 
service performed with little overtime wages 
by employing the agent early in the morning 
and by having the assistant start in later, or 
vice versa. 


3. Traanmen at present receive the wages 
mentioned in the annexed schedule. They are 
paid by the hour and at present receive three 
hours’ pay for less than three hours’ work; 
for more than three hours’ work, they are 
paid for five; for more than five hours, they 
are paid for seven; for more than seven, they 
are paid for ten. 


We suggest that the employees should be 


paid at the rate of four hours and a half for 
4% hours of work or less or for each call, and 
at the rate of nine hours for nine hours or 
less, overtime to be paid at the usual rate 
mentioned in the schedule. 
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By doing so, computing ‘the employees’ 
time would be simplified and an employee 
would not be called to duty unless he was 
paid at the minimum rate of 4% hours of work, 
and, if working more than 4% hours, he would 
be paid at the minimum rate of 9 hours. 

According to a statement signed by ‘Mr. 
Vallerand, the company’s superintendent, and 
produced as “ Exhibit H,” if that way of com- 
puting and paying for trainmen’s time had 
been followed during the whole year 1923, they 
would have received $1,606.12 more, which 
means that each of these employees would 
have received about $100 more. 

The Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company 
was established specially to transport ‘the pulp 
manufactured by ‘the Chicoutimi Pulp Com- 
pany. ‘The latter company is at present in 
liquidation since February, 1924, and its mills 
have worked but little since it has been put 
in liquidation; the Royal Trust Co. is the 
assignee. 

We must say, however, that, in spite of the 
putting in liquidation of this pulp company, 
the Roberval-Saguenay Railway continued to 
transport the company’s products, as there was 
a large quantity that had accumulated, but 
this liquidation is likely to affect its general 
passenger and freight traffic. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that railway 
trainmen employed on important lines gener- 
ally receive comparatively high wages, but in 
the present case we have to deal with a small 
railway whose resources are exhausted and 
whose financial years are marked with large 
annual deficits. 

We do not forget, either, that unemploy- 
ment exists in the region served by the rail- 
way. 

How could we, under such circumstances, 
recommend or even suggest an increase in 
wages? 

Would an increase in wages be even legiti- 
mate, would it be timely to recommend it 
knowing about the financial position of this 
railway and under a precarious condition of 
the industries upon which it is depending for 
its subsistence? 

We do not think so. This question, how- 
ever, could be reconsidered at a later date. 


4. Maintenance-of-Way Men—Their fore- 
men work 10 hours per day. They now receive 
the wages mentioned in the annexed schedule. 
We do not think there is any reason to recom- 
mend an increase in wages. 

We are of 'the opinion, however, that nine 
hours should constitute a day’s work. 

We do not recommend any increase in wages 
for the day’s work, but as these men agree to 
do in 9 hours as much work as they are now 
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doing in 10 hours, and ‘as we have cause to 
believe they are in a position to hold to their 
agreement, we are willing to recommend ‘the 
payment of 9 hours’ work at the present rate 
of 10 hours. 

We also come to that conclusion because 
their present wages are low and that during 
four months in the year it is impossible ‘to 
work 10 hours, the days being too short. 

In conclusion, our recommendations are 
based on the employees’ necessities and the 
requirement of the company’s ‘treasury. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Louis G. Demers, 
Chairman. 

(Signed) F. X. Gosserin. 

(Signed) J. A. FRENETTR. 


Annex to the Report 
Section I 


General Rules 


Art. I. (a) A complete list of all the employees 
according to their seniority rank shall be kept and 
posted in the office of the chief train despatcher, 
and a copy thereof shall be sent and kept in each 
station, for the information of those concerned. 

(b) Said list shall be subject to correction upon 
request and a copy corrected to date shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the Syndicate at the 
beginning of each year. Said list with all corrections 
and modifications shall be certified by the Super- 
intendent. 

Art. II. (a) Any entry on an employee’s record shall 
be first made known to him. 

(b) Upon request, employees shall receive an abstract 
from their discipline record. 

(c) Employees cannot be suspended or dismissed 
from the service except for serious reasons. They 
may, however, be retired from the service pending 
the results of an investigation and a decision shall 
be given within ten days after such investigation; 
the accused man may attend such investigation or 
be represented at the same by a member of the 
Syndicate. 

(d) If he is found not guilty, he shall be paid for 
all time lost. 


(e) Investigations shall be held and_ decisions 
rendered with as little delay as possible. Appeals 
shall be made in writing to the Superintendent 


within ten days after notice of discipline. 

Art. III. Employees called upon to appear in Court 
or for any other occupation for the Company, other 
than those mentioned in the present annex and which 
are assigned to them by an authorized person, and 
if called upon to go away from home, shall be paid 
their necessary expenses. Fees of all kinds shall return 
to the Company. 

Art. IV. The Company shall provide each of its 
employees with a copy of the present rules in the 
form of a booklet. 


Section II 


Rules Concerning Telegraphers, etc. 


Art. I. Any authorized employees, assigned to any 
telegraph or telephone service of the Railway of any 
kind or duration, such as train despatcher, relief agent 
and assistant agent, station agent, incorporated in the 
following wage scale, shall be recognized as tele- 
graphers, 
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» holidays, to wit: 
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Art. II. Promotions shall be considered according 
to merit and ability, and, such being equal, the 
oldest telegrapher in the service shall have prefer- 
ence. 

Art. III. Seniority right can only be exercised in 
case of a vacant position or a reduction in the 
number of telegraphers. In such case, the oldest 
employee in the service shall have preference. 

Art. IV. (a) Ten hours within twelve consecutive 
hours shall constitute a day’s work, the choice of 
hours belonging to the Company. 

(b) Overtime shall be paid at pro rata. 

(c) All work done on Sundays or the following 
New Year’s Day and Christmas, 
shall be paid two hours for each call to duty or a 
full day for three calls or more within the twelve 
consecutive hours, the whole at pro rata of the work 
of the employee concerned. 

(d) Whenever an employee is called to duty out- 
side of his regular working hours, he shall be paid 
a minimum of one hour for each call. 

(e) In order to get the pro rata rate for the pay- 
ment of: telegraphers’ overtime, the monthly wage 
shall be divided by 260. 

Art. V. A telegrapher assigned to any service other 
than his regular position for ome week or more, 
shall receive the wages of the position to which he 
is temporarily assigned, but such wage shall not be 
less than the one he was receiving before. If a duty 
is assigned to him outside of his home terminus, his 
reasonable expenses shall be paid upon presentation 
of vouchers. 

\ Art. VI. (a) Any vacant position shall be advertised 
within ten days through a message, Form 23, or 
through a circular letter addressed to all telegraphers. 

(b) At the expiration of ten additional days, the 
appointment and assignation shall be made according 
to the terms of the present section, and the same 
shall be notified to all the candidates. 

(c) All temporary positions for a period of more 
than thirty days shall be announced and filled as 
above provided. 

Art. VII. Operators may on request obtain leave 
for 90 days or more provided the Company is in a 
position to let them off; a further extension of 90 
days may be made following a first period of 90 
days if the conditions in the service allow it. 

Any operator failing to report following expiry of 
holiday shall be considered as having left the service 
of the Company. 

Notice of his return shall be given either by mail, 
telephone, telegraph or personally by the operator to 
the office of the Superintendent at least five days 
previous to the expiry of period of holiday. This 
procedure will give mecessary time for preparation of 
required documents and allow the auditor to be ready 
to make the transfer if said notice is not given as 
provided, all delay occurring in preparation of docu- 
ments required by the auditor shall be at operator’s 
expenses. 

Art. VIII. Operators shall not be required to shovel 
snow off the platforms, saw or pile wood, load or 
unload wood or coal, clean flues, clean or disinfect 
cattle box-cars or stalls, fill or look after lamps 
(semaphore) or switches. However, operators are 
required to see that platforms are kept clean and 
that semaphore and switch lamps are clean and 
lighted. 

In case of urgency, when employees in charge are 
absent, operators shall see that lamps are clean, 
lighted and properly placed. A $2 allowance _shall 
be made twice a month to agents to cover expenses 
attached to the cleaning of stations and waiting- 
rooms. 

Art. IX. Operators having to change location are 
entitled to free transportation on the MRoberval- 
Saguenav lines for themselves, family, dependents, 
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furnishings, etc. All arrangement to be made must 
be submitted to and approved by the Superintendent. 
Art. X. Operators having been in the service of 
the Company for three consecutive years or more shall 
be entitled to two calendar weeks holiday with pay. 
Art. X1. The rent rate for houses furnished by the 
Company to agents shall not be above that now in 
force, namely, $5 a month. 
Art. XII. Scale of wages for ten hours for twelve 
consecutive hours per day :— 
Per month Per hour 
$135.00 52 


Train dispatcher .. . Jae ote 
125.00 48 


Train dispatcher (exvbatitute):. 


Station Position Per month Per hour 

Ha Ha Bay Jct. .. ..Operator .. .. $160.00 -614 
Ha Ha Bay Jct. .. ..1st Assistant.. 120.00 -46 
Ha Ha Bay Jct. .. ..2nd Assistant. 65.00 25 
Port Alfred... .. .. ..Operator.. .. 160.00 .614 
Port Alfred .. .. .. ..1st Assistant.. 90.00 35 
Port Alfred.. ..2nd Assistant . 65.00 25 
Bagotville.. ..Operator . 125.00 .48 
Bagotville .. . Assistant .. .. 65.00 .25 
Chicoutimi ..Operator .. .. 160.00 .614 
Chicoutimi , Assistant)... 65.00 720 
Laterriére. . ..Operator .. .. 125.00 


No additional pay given to operator at Laterriére 
for supplementary work caused by the night train, as 
his salary has now been increased to $125 a month. 


Section III 


Rules Concerning Trainmen 


Art. I. The term ‘ Trainmen’’ applies to con- 
ductors, brakemen, engineers, firemen, motormen and 
trolleymen. 

Art. II. Seale of wages per hour:— 

cts. 
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Art. III. A day’s work shall consist of nine hours. 
Overtime shall be paid at pro rata. 

Any trainman called on duty then sent back follow- 
ing cancellation of train or who works less than 44 
hours shall be paid for 44 hours; any such employee 
working more than 44 hours but less than nine shall 
be paid for nine (9) hours. 

Art. IV. Conductors and engineers shall report the 
time of their brakesmen and firemen with their own; 
if there are any mistakes in the time-sheets, these 
shall be returned to be eorrected. ‘The overtime shall 
be calculated and paid aecording to pro rata. 

Art. V. Employees are entitled to thirty minutes 
for meals, at the ordinary hours for meals, and this 
time shall be paid for as regular working time. 

Art. VI. Employees on duty for 14 hours shall be 
entitled, on notice being given to dispatcher’s office, 
to an eight-hour rest at the terminals at Laterriére, 
Bagotville or Ha Ha Bay Junction. 

Art. VII. The resting places at the terminal at 
Laterriére shall be comfortable, well heated and pro- 
vided with beds and bedding, and free to employees. 

Art. VIII. If a locomotive breaks down and must 
be taken to the shops for repairs, the engineer shall 
be entitled to claim his seniority rights after twelve 
hours of idleness. This also applies to the fireman. 

Art. IX. Employees attached to mail and express 
services shall receive an additional amount of $10 
per month for this kind of work; they will be held 
responsible for this work. 

Art. X. All train employees (trainmen) shall be 
entitled to a travelling permit on the lines of the 


Roberval-Saguenay as long as they remain in active 
service. 

Art. XI. The locomotive shall be provided with 
weatherproof cabins with separate box flags and fuses. 
These cabins shall be provided with the necessary 
side curtains running from top of cabin to tank. 

The grease-cups shall be filled and the head- 
lights cleaned by the shop staff. 

The tool-boxes shall be installed and taken | off by 
the engineer, and repairs made shall be duly reported 
in report book for repairs. Brakes and wedges shall 
be adjusted by the shop staff. 

The tender of every locomotive used to push & 
snowplough shall be covered with tarpaulins. 

Art. XII. Employees shall not be required to clean 
lamps on cars at the Bagotville terminal, but, how- 
ever, they shall take away from cars all refuse, etc., 
at any other place or during trip. Engineers shalf 
not be required to fill sand-boxes at shed in which 
shop staff is working. 

Art. XIII. A brakeman shall be competent and have 
six months experience in his work before another 
brakeman can be placed on the same train to learn 
the work. If the conductor finds that the new 
employee is incompetent, he shall notify by writing 
the proper authority. 

Art. XIV. If an employee is suspended, his suspen- 
sion shall date from the day he is put out of the 
Company’s service. ; 

Art. XV. If the desires so, the employee will be 
given a letter stating the reason of his discharge. 

Art. XVI. Employees shall appear on the promotion 
list according to their seniority in service; any em- 
ployee not promoted at his turn shall be notified of 
the fact by the Superintendent and reasons given for 
such procedure. 

Art. XVII. The order of promotion for steam and 
electric railway trainmen shall be as follows: from 
cleaner to fireman; from fireman to engineer, and 
from brakeman to conductor. On electric trains— 
from trolleyman to brakesman; from brakesman to 
conductor, and from conductor to motorman. 

Art. XVIII. Employees refusing promotion or negleet- 
ing to qualify for such shall have no right to displace 
employees accepting position: they shall however retain 
their seniority rights. 

Art. XIX. Employees laid off following reduction of 
staff will on request obtain a letter indicating period 
of service and reason for discharge. 

Art. XX. If after the 15th of November of every 
year an employee is without work for a period of 
fifteen days or more, this employee shall then be 
entitled to ask for a holiday, the length of which 
shall be determined by the Superintendent, but in 
no case shall this holiday period cover more than 
six months, except, however, if there is a reduction 
in traffic. If employee does not report on expiry of 
his holiday period, he shall then lose his seniority 
rights. 

Art. XXI. Enginemen shall be entitled to thirty 
minutes to prepare locomotives, and motormen 15 
minutes to prepare motor before hour of starting. 
However, in the case of regular steam trains, engin- 
men shall be on duty one hour before starting time. 

Art. XXII. Crews to be on duty for an eztra 
between 11.30 p.m. and 6 a.m shall be called about 
one hour before starting time. 

Art. XXIII. Every steam or electric train shall 
have a crew of three men exclusive of employees: 
looking after steam or electric locomotives, as the case 
may be. 

Art. XXIV. The Company shall pay half the cost 
of the summer uniform, as well as half the cost of 
the winter uniform and the caps, to every trainman 
in the service for at least five years. 

Art. XXV. The crews of the Chicoutimi-West 
siding shall not have seniority right over the main 
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line crews, and the crews of the main line shall not 
either have seniority right over the Chicoutimi-West 
siding. 


Section IV 


Rules Concerning Maintenance-of-Way Men 


Art. I. (a) Nine consecutive hours shall constitute 
a working day, the dinner hour at noon excluded. 

(b) Overtime shall be calculated pro rata. 

Art. II. Snowplough workers shall be entitled to 
eight hours rest, if they wish so, after working 16 
hours without stop, provided request for such resting 
period be made at the Bagotville or Chicoutimi 
terminals; exception to this paragraph will be taken 
if the main line is blocked and there is no one to 
do the work. 

Art. III. Any foreman of a regular crew temporarily 


placed with an extra. gang putting in ties, laying 
rails, repairing bridges, etc., shall be entitled to an 
extra pay of five cents per hour. 


Art. IV. If an employee is called on duty after his 
regular working hours, he shall be entitled to a 
minimum of three hours work at the regular rate, 
and a minimum of two hours work may be required. 

Art. V. The Company, however, cannot compel em- 
ployees to interrupt work during the regular working 
' hours in order to make up for overtime work pre- 
viously done by any employee. 

In case of urgency, employees shall not be com- 
pelled to work more than 24 hours without stopping 
if they are not given a rest period of eight hours. 


Art. VI. The scale of wages for the various classes 
of employees in the maintenance-of-way service is as 
follows :— 


Per day of Per 


Occupation Locality 9 hours hour 
Foreman .. .. ..section Fort Alfred 
iYardeege $4.25 47 
Foreman .. .. ..Section Chicoutimi- 
West Yard... .. .. 4.25 47 
Foreman .. .. .. Other sections .. 3.75 42 
Maintenance-of- 
way men.. .. .All lines... .. .. $3.00 .30 
Conductor or man in charge of snow- 
POLO OEE eet cretion. a Mee Cami 1 Nenad AUD fy 47 
Pidiger aon 20" Wo ee oe ee ee ee S00) .30 


Section V 


Art. I. The rates of the above scale shall take 
effect the first day of January, 1925. 

No change to the scale or schedule shall be made 
without the approval of the Superintendent of the 
Company and the general committee of the Syndicate, 
and in the case of any change desired a notice, in 
writing, 60 days previous to the first day of April 
1925 or to the first day of April of any year shall 
be given by the party desiring change. 

(Signed) Louris G. Demers, 
Chairman. 

(Signed) F. X. GosseLIn. 

(Signed) J. A. FRENETTE. 


CO-OPERATION IN SASKATCHEWAN AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE International Co-operative Bulletin in 
a review of the progress of co-operation 
in Canada, states that the movement has 
made most progress in Saskatchewan, where it 
is chiefly in connection with agriculture. The 
Provincial Minister of Agriculture has, for the 
past ten years, had a Co-operation and Mar- 
kets Branch, which recently secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. George Keen, general secretary 
of the Canadian Co-operative Union, to visit 
societies and give advice to local societies as 
to administration, book-keeping, etc. Mr. 
Keen emphasized the need for securing the co- 
operation of women in making co-operation 
a success, and advocated the forming of 
Women’s Co-operative Guilds by the socie- 
ties. 

At the end of 1923 the co-operative socie- 
ties in that province had a membership of 
16,082, and a paid-up capital of $488,057. Dur- 
ing 1923, 47 co-operative associations market- 
ing live stock shipped 744 cars, the receipts 
amounting to $657,480; in addition, the farm 
produce marketed represented a sum of $49,- 
667. A distributive business of $2,936,353 had 
also been done. The aggregate turnover, mar- 
keting and distributive, totalled $3,648,501, 
while net profits amounted to $96,110. The 
erants paid by the Provincial Government 
under the provision of the Agricultural Socie- 
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ties Act in the fiscal year 1923-24, was $104,- 
853, In 1922-23, $114,866; and in 1921-2, $111,- 
825. 

Co-operation amongst farmers and fruit 
growers has made considerable advance in 
British Columbia. Seventy per cent of the 
present associations date from 1913. At the 
close of 1923, there were 59 societies of fruit 
growers, shippers, etc., handling horticultural 
products; 84 distributive stores and farmers’ 
supply organizations in rural communities; 30 
associations for the improvement of live stock, 
cow testing, etc., and 12 creameries. Included 
also as co-operative societies were 148 farmers’ 
institutes and 111. institutes. Exclusive of 
these institutes the number of co-operative 
associations was 185. 

Of the fruit-growers’ societies, no less than 
20 were incorporated in 1923; the majority of 
the new societies are in membership with the 
Associated Growers of British Columbia at 
Vernon. In the small fruit districts 75 per 
cent, and in the tree fruit districts about 85 
per cent of the fruit is marketed co-opera- 
tively. 

Prior to 1913 there were periods of enthusi- 
asm for co-operation, especially in the nine- 
ties, when a number of societies were formed. 
The only one of these still in existence is the 
Vancouver Island Flockmasters’ Association. 


\ 
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ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES IN DISTRICT 18, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Reports of arbitrator in disputes between (a) the Great West Coal Company 
and its employees, and (b) the Canmore Coal Company 
Limited and its employees 


Disputes in Star Mine 


DISPUTE arose between the Great West 
Coal Company operating the Star Coal 
Mine, Alberta, and certain employees of the 
Company, members of the United Mine 
Workers of Alberta, District 18, on the rates 
of pay for certain classes of work. The joint 
committee representing the Western Canada 
Coal Operators Association and the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 18, having 
failed to agree on the questions at issue, they 
decided to refer these questions to an in- 
dependent chairman and accordingly sent a 
joint request to the Minister of Labour, as 
provided by the agreement, to appoint a chair- 
man. The Minister appointed Mr. R. F. 
McWilliams, K.C., of Winnipeg, who delivered 
his finding at the close of December, 1924. 
The matters in dispute related, first to the 
machine runners’ contract rate. It was con- 
tended on behalf of the Union that the rate 
payable to machine-runners on contract work 
should be $4.20 per place instead of $4 as now 
paid. This claim was based on the fact that 
in this mine the work is carried on a lower 
seam and that the work is more difficult in a 
lower seam than in an upper seam, and that 
also in the Rosedale mine in the same locality 
the $4.20 rate is paid for work in the lower 
seam. On behalf of the Company it was 
contended that there was no material differ. 
ence in the difficulty of the work in the lower 
seam as compared with the upper, both being 
subject to variations which are averaged in 
the rate fixed, also that the Rosedale Mine 
made a separate agreement with its em- 
ployees and was not a party to the agree- 
ment under which the Star Mine is operated. 
As to the nature of the work in the lower 
seam, it appeared that the men had recently 
in certain places been working in harder 
material, but it was clearly shown that this 
was a factor that was frequently varying and 
in some parts of the mine was getting easier. 
On the whole it seemed clear to the arbitrator 
that the machine runners were able to make 
at the present contract rate an amount sub- 
stantially above the usual earnings for such 
work and that they had not shown any suffi- 
cient ground for an increased rate on the 
lower seam. 
The other matter related to the price paid 
for crosscuts. The present contract provides 
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a rate of $1.17 for entries and 92 cents for 
rooms. No specific mention is made of cross- 
cuts. The Company contended that cross- 
cuts are work of the same character as either 
entries or rooms. If narrow (less than eight 
feet) they should be paid for at the entry 
rate; if wide at the room rate, the reason for 
the difference in rate being exactly the same. 
The Union contended that there being no rate 
fixed in the agreement for such work, refer- 
ence must be had in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the agreement relating to new work 
to “existing prices in the same mine or in 
other mines in the neighbourhood,” and that 
in that part of the agreement relating to the 
Alberta Block Coal Company and nine other 
Companies the point at issue was expressly 
dealt, with and provision made that if cross- 
cuts are “driven at room width and track is 
laid as in rooms, then, room rates plus one- 
half of the differential between rooms and 
entries shall be paid.” The Union therefore 
asked for a rate of $1.044 on this rock. The 
Chairman found that the Company had a 
strong case on its merits, and that the Union 
representatives had not shown any substantial 
reasons why crosscuts of room-width should 
be paid for at a higher rate than rooms. On 
the other hand, he found that the men were 
entitled to call for the carrying out of the 
terms of the agreement, and the application 
of the principle of higher pay for narrow 
work. He concluded as follows:— 

I therefore conclude that the principle of the rates 
paid in the locality should be applied in this case 
and that crosscuts should be paid for the Star Mine 
in accordance with the provisions of the last para- 
graph of the Alberta Block Coal Company’s agreement. 
As the men might have raised this question at any 
time and did not, they are not entitled to have the 
increase made retroactive. I fix January 1 next as the 
date when this decision will take effect. 

The representatives of the miners and of the opera- 
tors having agreed among themselves that clauses 2 
to 14 of the Machine Runners’ Contract in the Drum- 
heller Valley shall apply also to the Star Mine, my 
ruling also covers their incorporation in the General 
Machine Runners’ Contract of the Star Mine. 


The Chairman further pointed out that 
friction had arisen in both these cases because 
of the varying rates paid in the district for 
apparently similar work. Such variations, he 
said, were bound to lead to frequent disputes, 
and an effort should be made to revise all the 
ebay and establish a more uniform 

asis. 
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Dispute in Canmore Mines 


In this case application to the Minister for 
the appointment of an independent chairman 
was made by the Joint Committee representing 
the Western Canada Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation and the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 18, who failed to reach 
an agreement. The Minister accordingly 
appointed the same independent chairman as 
in the preceding case, his finding being de- 
livered at the close of December. 

The first matter in dispute was the price 
on the Morris seam of the Company’s mine. 
Work on this seam had reached a point when 
it was possible to make permanent arrange- 
ments. Conditions had been such that it was 
necessary to deal with the seam on the basis 
of “new work”. The difference arose prin- 
cipally from the fact that instead of there 
being a solid block of coal between two 
bodies of rock, with only a small amount of 
rock coming into the coal, the vein in the 
Morris seam has several layers of alternating 
coal and rock. This makes necessary so much 
removal of rock by the miner that it was 
agreed that an allowance should be made to 
him for the removal of rock in addition to the 
rate paid for coal. The provisions of the 
agreement with respect to the Stewart seam 
were accepted except as to the additional 
allowance for removal of rock in crosscuts and 
pillars and in gangways. The Company was 
prepared to allow a rate of four-tenths of a 
cent per inch by one foot by three feet. The 
men claimed an allowance of one and one- 
quarter cents, basing their claim on the rate 
paid in the Brazeau Mine. 

The chairman found that the exceptional 
rate paid in the Brazeau Mine was due to 
unusual conditions and should. also be eli- 
minated from comparison. There remained 
three standards in support of all of which 
there appeared to be sound evidence, and he 
stated that he had considerable difficulty in 
understanding how there could be so great 
a discrepancy in the rates paid for the same 
work. In support of its offer the Company 
produced a record of the earnings of the men 
in this seam during part of November last 
when working on day rate, which showed thai 
after allowing for payment for coal, timber, 
powder, etc., and reckoning quantity of rock 
at the average percentage compared to the 
coal the men had earned $7.44 per day. It 
was contended that with the increased pro- 
duction resulting from contract work the 
miners would at these rates make consider- 
ably more than usual wages. There was evi- 
dence that on contract work the men make 
from 20 per cent to 35 per cent more than on 
day work. The Union representatives dis- 
puted the figures only in reference to the 
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allowance for timber, but claimed that the 
method of. computation by allowing a differ- — 
ential for contract work was not fair. In 
a number of other mines the rate paid is 
equivalent to a nine-tenths cent rate and in 
several others to a six-tenth cent rate. In ex- 
planation of so great a discrepancy it was 
stated that the nine-tenth cent rate was paid 
only in lignite mines and the six-tenth cent 
rate in bituminous mines to which latter class 
the Canmore Mine belongs. Also in some of 
the mines no allowance is made unless the 
rock exceeds four inches. 

The Chairman’s ruling on this point was as 
follows: “ The great discrepancies in the rates. 
paid make a decision on a fair rate very 
difficult but after the best consideration I can 
give I have come to the conclusion that a 
six-tenths cent rate would be fair to all parties 
and I rule accordingly. 

Another point at issue was the price for 
handling rock in gangways. It was agreed 
that a substantially higher rate must be’ 
allowed owing to the necessity of keeping the 
gangways constantly cleared. The Company 
suggested a 60 per cent increase, and as the 
Union representatives made no other proposal 
the Chairman fixed the rate at one cent. 

A claim by the men for a higher rate for 
shovelling coal than was paid in the Stewart 
seam was rejected by the Chairman as the 
conditions in these two seams were similar. 
The Union further claimed an allowance in 
the event of the seam going below normal 
thickness. The Company claimed that such 
a provision applied only in lignite mines but. 
was unheard of in bituminous mines. The 
Chairman found that no reason had beer 
shown for such an unusual provision, intended 
to cover a contingency which had not yet 
arisen. 

The second group of questions at issue was 
in connection with payment for cap rock in 
the Stewart seam. It appeared that there had 
recently been found in this seam a layer of 
rock above the coal, but below the body rock 
which must either be taken down or be shored 
up. This layer varies from three to eighteen 
inches in depth and its fall depends on the 
strength of the arch. The men asked for a 
rate of one and one-quarter cent as allowed 
in the Brazeau mine, which also is the usual 
rate for brushing (including gobing). The 
Company contended that the work in the 
Brazeau Mine was much heavier as the seam 
there was from 12 to 18 feet in thickness and 
that much of it required double handling, 
while in the Canmore mine the seam was 
about eight feet. The Chairman found that 
the miners had given sufficient evidence to 
warrant an allowance for the removal of this 
rock on the basis of cap rock, but that the 
conditions did not warrant.as high a rate as 
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in the Brazeau Mine. He thought a rate of 
one cent would be fair. If it proved ex- 
cessive the Company could protect itself by 
methods of shoring. The rate will not how- 
ever be retroactive. 

At the conclusion of the discussion on the 
foregoing points the Chairman was asked to 
deal with the following questions:— 


(1) The Union’s claim for the definite fix- 
ing of a contract price for slopes—The Chair- 
man’s statement follows:— 

It appears that the Company has run a number of 
crosscuts at a considerable slope, all but the last of 
these having been paid for at a uniform contract rate. 
The seventh slope was paid for on day rates. The 
miners ask for payment for the work done in this 
seventh slope on the same contract rate as the previous 
slopes and the fixing of this rate as a permanent rate 
for such work. The Company contends that the con- 
tract rate paid in these six slopes was a matter of 
independent agreement in each case and that no general 
agreement was ever made or any general rate estab- 
lished. The Union representative understood that a 
general agreement had been made but they had not 
the evidence available at the hearing to establish this 
claim. I ruled that the onus was on the union to 
establish the fact of a general agreement having been 
made if the Company disputed it. If such an agree- 
ment were proven to have been made it would apply 
to the work done on the seventh slope. As to the 
fixing of a general contract rate on all future slopes 
nothing can be done as neither party was at the time 
ready with the evidence necessary. 


(2) Change in Pitches—The men claimed 
that the pitch in the pillars in the Stewart 
seam had so decreased as to create a new 
condition and to call for the fixing of a new 
rate. The Chairman’s ruling was as follows:— 

The difficulty in determining whether a new condition 
has arisen from the fact that the change is one of 
degree rather than one of kind, and that the varia- 
tions in this mine have been irregular. No application 
for a special allowance was made by the miners when 
the pitch went down to about twenty degrees, and the 
Company contends that as between a twenty degree 
pitch and a nine degree pitch there is no material 
difference in the nature of the work. After consider- 
able discussion I ruled that there was sufficient evi- 
dence of a new condition to warrant the claim heing 
gone into. 

The men contended that a similar change had been 
made in the Hillcrest Mine in 1920 but it appeared 
that this mine was not one of those in the Operators’ 
Association. 

On further inquiry it appeared that the question of 
the proper difference in rate in pillars with a high 
pitch and flat pillars had been gone into in an arbitra- 
tion presided over by Mr. James Smith in September, 
1923, in regard to the Luscar Collieries. After taking 
considerable evidence Mr. Smith had fixed the rate in 
pitch pillars at seventy cents per long ton and in flat 
pillars at eighty cents per long ton after taking into 
account certain compensatory advantages in the flat 
pillars. It did not appear from his finding that there 
was any question of degree in that case it being 
assumed that all pillars were either pitch or flat and 
no angle being given to draw a line between them. 
While I am not bound to follow this finding it ought 
to be given every consideration and followed so far as 
circumstances are the same unless there is clear evi- 
dence to the contrary. 


After going into this matter at length I came to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to give a satisfactory 
decision without having before me the evidence of earn- 
ings which have heretofore been made by the men in 
the different parts of this mine and the evidence of 
what could be earned in the present low pitches. I 
therefore proposed that the matter should be stood 
over for three months until the necessary evidence can 
be procured. At the same time I suggested that the 
parties might agree on a rate which I suggested as the 
best conclusion I could come to from incomplete evi- 
dence. After consideration both parties agreed that it 
would be better for me to give a definite decision on 
such evidence as was now available rather than leave 
the matter in a state of uncertainty for the next three 
months with the consequent liability to friction. I 
accordingly agreed to reconsider the suggestion and 
make a finding. 

The evidence appears to show that there is less 
difference between the pitches in this mine than those 
in the Luscar mines but that there is sufficient differ- 
ence from the pitch existing in this mine when the 
present rates were fixed to warrant some allowance 
for the increased handling of the coal required where 
there is little pitch. Mr. Smith allowed an increase 
of 10 cents or one-seventh or fourteen per cent in the 
flat pillars. I think an increase of 10 per cent would 
be fair when applied to the conditions in this mine 
wherever the pitch is less than 15 degrees. I am con- 
firmed in this view by a comparison of the rates paid 
in the Canmore Mine and those allowed in the Luscar 
mine. The rate paid at Canmore is equal to 66 cents 
per long ton and with an increase of 10 per cent will 
be about 724 cents. I therefore find that the miners 
are entitled to an increase of 10 per cent in the 
present rate for the work of removing pillars where 
the pitch is less than fifteen degrees. 


All the above findings which involve any 
change from the existing practice were to 
become effective on January 1, unless other- 
wise agreed between the parties. 





Apprenticeship in Building Trade 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Association of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries will be held at Montreal 
from the 28th to the 29th of the present 
month, as was noted in the last issue of the 
Lazsour Gazerte. One of the principal ques- 
tions to be discussed will be that of appren- 
ticeship, particularly in the bricklaying trade. 
It is stated that the Association will probably 
ask the Provincial Government to establish 
schools, or conduct technical courses at 
Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers 
and other industrial centres. The aim is to 
have boys apprenticed for three years, spend- 
ing seven months each year at work and five 
months in school. Many contractors are in 
favour of paying the boys while they are in 
school in order that suitable boys may offer 
themselves for apprenticeship and training. 

A feature of the convention will be a seven- 
hour contest by apprentices in bricklaying and 
carpentry. Contractors attending the con- 
vention have been invited to bring their 
apprentices to compete for prizes. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


HREE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, the war still being 
in progress, its purpose being to secure unin- 
terrupted service on the railways. The Board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the railway brotherhoods. A 
summary of the recent decisions of the Board 
is given in the following paragraphs. Sum- 
maries .of earlier decisions appeared in the 
issue for November, 1924, and in previous 
issues. 


Case No. 220—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A train on mixed service was held up by 
snow on the return journey of its run and the 
erew was obliged to return to the distant ter- 
minal from which it was ordered for plough 
service on two trips, not returning to the home 
terminal for seven days from the time of 
leaving. The crew put in for continuous time 
for the seven day period. The railways had 
paid them continuous time for each trip. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim on 
the ground that the crew was paid consider- 
ably more money than it would have received 
if covering its regular assignment, and be- 
cause the members of the crew resided at the 
distant terminal where they were laid up, and 
had therefore enjoyed the comforts of home, 
avoiding extra expense that would otherwise 
have been incurred. 


Cases Nos. 221 and 222—These cases were 
outlined in the November issue of the 
Labour Gazette (pages 927 and 928). 


Case No. 223—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule 34 A of the Trainmen’s schedule pro- 
vides that unassigned crews will run “first in 
first out” of terminals on their respective sub- 
divisions. A conductor in unassigned service 
was detained at the distant terminal, another 
conductor on turn-around service, who ar- 
rived later, leaving 64 hours sooner on the 
return trip. The Railways contended that as 
the latter was on continuous duty, he could 
run ahead of a conductor on “straight away” 
service. 


The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
for the enforcement of the Rule 34A, holding 
that local arrangements as to the different 
ways of paying crews should not interfere with 
its application. 


Case No. 224—-The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


An agreement was entered into in 1914 be- 
tween the general manager of the Canadian 
Government Railways and representatives of 
the conductors and trainmen to the effect that 
the crews manning certain four trains could 
be pooled, and would be reduced in number 
from six to five. In applying this agreement 
it was found that this reduction created a 
grievance for a number of old employees mann- 
ing these trains, and further application of 
the agreement was subsequently postponed 
until such time as the old employees referred 
to should have retired or left the service. All 
these retirements had taken place by Sep- 
tember, 1924, and in that month therefore the 
Railways put into effect the original agree- 
ment of 1914, providing that the four trains 
should be handled by five crews. The em- 
ployees contended that about three years ago 
when the Railways pooled certain trains, caus- 
ing a reduction of one crew, they had pro- 
posed to amend their agreement by conceding 
to the Railways the right to rearrange pool 
runs and assignments in order to reduce as far 
as possible the payment of premiums to con- 
ductors and trainmen, the understanding being 
that crews would not be reduced in number 
or home terminals changed. This offer was 
declined, they stated, and the Railways had 
continued to pool crews, causing a reduction 
in the number of crews, and in some cases 
changing the established home terminal. The 
employees claimed that the question was 
covered by Article D section (b) of their 
agreement, which read:— 

(b) Reduction in crews or increases in mileage, in 
passenger train service from assignments in effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, shall not be made for the purpose of off- 
setting the above increases in wages, this, however, is 
not to be understood as preventing readjustment of 
runs in short turn-around, branch or suburban service 
that are paid under the minimum rates for the purpose 
of avoiding the payment of excess mileage or overtime 


that would accrue under these rules, without reducing 
the number of crews. 


The Board denied the employees’ claim in 
so far as affected the particular assignments 
referred to in the claim. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1924. 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of December was two, 
the same number as in November. The time 
loss for the month was less than in December, 
1923, being 1,845 working days, as compared 
with 28,693 working days in December, 1923. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 


moulders at Galt, commencing August 2, 1922; 
moulders at Guelph, June 2, 1924, and street 
railway employees at St. John, N.B., June 29, 
1921. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all 
strikes which come to the knowledge of the 
Department, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information 


Date _ of employees |in working aS to a dispute involving a small number 
disputes | involved days of employees, or for a short period of time, 
vs SREAD ; ; - bee is frequently not received till some time after 
ecember, 1924........ ’ 7 nA 
November, 1924........ 2 313 4,808 its commencement. 
December, 1923. 32)5 pane 13 2,446 28, 693 CLOTHING WoRKERS, MoNntTREAL, QUE. On 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely 
encountered. In the _ statistical tables, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A _ strike 
or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working 
day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are 
not included in the published record unless at least 
ten days’ time loss is caused, but a separate record 
of such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 


Two disputes, involving 95 workpeople, 
commenced during December, and ‘one 
remained unsettled at the end of the month. 
The record does not imclude minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include any dispute after information 
has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, but 
which the union or organization concerned 
“has not yet called off. Information is avail- 
able as to three such disputes, namely, 


December 2, 70 clothing workers went on 
strike because the company violated the 
agreement with the union by discharging 
several of its employees and then refused to 
appear before a Board of Arbitration pro- 
vided for in the agreement. The employer 
closed down part of the operations in the 
factory affected by the strike and opened a 
factory in another locality. At the end of 
the month this strike remained unterminated. 

Hore, EMPioyeses, Toronto, Ont.—Twenty- 
five chambermaids employed in a hotel went 
on strike December 3, in protest against 
longer hours, without payment for overtime, 
alleged to be in violation of the Minimum 
Wage Act of Ontario. A committee of the 
District Trades and Labour Council negotiated 
with the employer to have the girls reinstated 
but were informed that the girls had been 
given an opportunity to return and had been 
replaced by other workers. The Council then 
placed the case before the Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario, with claims for extra pay 
for overtime worked in the past. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1924 


Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
employees} working 
involved days 





Strikes and lockouts commencing during December, 1924. 


M ANUFACTURING— 
Clothing: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 70 
Que. 


1,820 |Commenced December 2, against discharge of em- 
ployees. Unterminated. 


SERVICE— 
Domestic: . 
Hotel employees, Toronto, Ont. 25 _ 25 |Commenced December 4, against longer hours with- 


out payment for overtime. Strikers’ places filled. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING NOVEMBER 


 Baae British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for December contains the following 
table which analyses the disputes in progress 
in November, 1924, in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland by groups of industries, and 
indicates the number of. workpeople involved 
in the establishments concerned, and the 
approximate time lost during the month in 
all disputes in progress. (Disputes involving 
less than 10 workpeople, and those lasting 
less than one day, are not reckoned). 

Of the 40 disputes beginning in November, 
9, directly involving 600 workpeople, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages; 15 directly 
involving 2,600 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 7 directly involving 300 work- 
people, on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; and 9, 
directly involving 1,000 workpeople, on other 
questions. The total number of workpeople 
involved in these disputes (including those 
thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, though not 
themselves parties to the disputes) was 
approximately 5,000. In addition about 10,000 
workpeople were involved, either directly or 
indirectly, in 32 disputes which began before 
November, and were still in progress at the 
beginning of that month. The number of new 
and old disputes was thus 72, involving about 
15,000 workpeople, and resulting in a loss 
during November of about 134,000 working 
days. 


Settlements were effected in the case of 28 
new disputes, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, and 15 old disputes, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople. Of these new and old dis- 
putes, 10, directly involving 1,000 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the workpeople; 14, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 19, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 3 disputes, directly involving 1,000 





workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations :— 
Number of disputes] Number | Aggregate 
in progress in of work- | duration 
November people {in working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries Start- Oh rb in all disputes 
ed disputes in in 
bere Total] progress progress 
Ss in in 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
Mining and quarry- 
LEE ale Tae tf 4 11 6,000 47,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 5 8 13 1,000 11,000 
Textiles re eae sh a 6 3,000 26,000 
‘Pransport, 945.42 2 8 10 2,000 7,000 
Othereicasyey sis 15 14 29 3,000 43 ,000 
Total, Nov., 1924..] 32 40 72 15,000 134,000 
Total, Oct., 1924...) 37 BY 74 36,000 377,000 


Total, Nov., 1923..} 15 38 53 54,000*!1,016,000* 


*A dispute involving about 40,000 boilermakers, etc., in 
Federated shipyards accounted for most of the loss of time 
in November, 1923. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1924 


HE Sixteenth Legislative Assembly of 

British Columbia opened on November 

3 and continued until December 19, 1924. A 

summary of the principal measures directly 

affecting labour is given in the following para- 
graphs :— 

Incensing of Barbers—An act to incorporate 
the barbers of the province was the subject of 
considerable discussion in the Legislature. 
The Barbers Act as finally passed, applies to 
persons operating barber shops in the strict 
sense, and excludes “beauty parlour or hair- 
dressing shops patroniz:d by! women and 
children only.” It provides for the registra- 
tion of The Barbers’ Association of British 
Columbia, all recognized barbers being re- 
quired to become members. A board of ex- 
aminers in barbering is created, composed of 


three persons, one a master barber, and two 
others who are journeymen: barbers, these 
persons to be elected by ballot, and to hold 
office for three years. Neither the Association 
nor the Board has power to regulate or inter- 
fere with the prices charged to the public. 
Applicants for registration as barbers must 
submit health certificates, and evidence of 
skill in the trade, and certificates are to be 
kept posted in the shops. Certificates may 
be revoked by this Board, after due notice to 
the persons concerned, on account of miscon- 
duct, disease, lack of skill, etc., but persons 
who are dissatisfied with any action of the 
Board may appeal against any of their de- 
cisions to the courts. The Board will hold 
public examinations at least four times in 
each year, the scope of the examinations and 
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methods of procedure being fixed by them. 
Certificates are to be renewed each year on 
payment of a renewal fee of $2. The rule 
as to apprentices is as follows: apprentices 
must serve under a licensed barber and be 
registered as apprentices, the registration fee 
being $2. The apprentice’s premit card must 
be kept posted up in the shop where he works. 
An apprentice who has so worked for one 
year becomes eligible for membership in the 
Association. Barbers practising without a 
certificate being liable to a fine up to $15 or 
14 days’ imprisonment for the first offence, 
and up to $50 or 30 days for subsequent of- 
fences. The Barbers Act does not apply in 
unorganized territory, or in municipalities 
where the population is less than 750 persons, 
or incorporated villages. 


Inspection of Industrial Plants—Certain 
administrative changes were made to reduce 
existing overlapping in the work of inspecting 
industrial plants in the province. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, in addition to its 
other duties is to have charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Electrical Energy Inspection 
Act, formerly under the supervision of the 
Minister of Public Works of the province. 
All the inspectors, clerks and other employees 
engaged in the administration of the Act are 
to be civil servants within the meaning of 
the Civil Service Act. To the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was similarly assigned 
the duty of administering the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act. A new section was added to the 
Act forbidding the painting or operation of 
- any steam engine or fly wheel. which has been 
subjected to or damaged by fire, unless it has 
Seen first inspected and approved by an in- 
spector, the penalty for the infraction of. this 
orovision being up to $500. 

Fortnghtly Pay.—The Semi-Monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act (a measure enacted in 
1917 to provide for such periodical payments 
in connection with work in mines, foundries 
and machine shops, lumbering, shipbuilding, 
pulp and paper mills and fishing) was 
amended by the raising of the penalty for 
infractions of the act from between $25 and 
$100, to between $100 and $500. 


Mothers’ Pensions—Important amendments 
were made in the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 
1920. Provision was made for the creation 
of a Mothers’ Pension Board to administer 
the act, which has hitherto been in charge 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
new Board, however, is to consist of the 
members of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, with the addition of one other member, 
who must be a woman, and who may be ap- 
pointed either by an order in council, or by 
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the existing Board. The chairman of the 
Compensation Board is to be chairman of the 
Mothers’ Pension Board, and may be paid out 
of the fund provided for the administration 
of the Act, such additional salary, up to 
$1,000, as may be determined by the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council. The definition of 
“mother” under the act was amended by a 
new subsection which entitles to a pension 
a widow whose husband was domiciled in the 
province “at the time of the appearance of 
the disability which caused his death,” instead 
of “at the time of his death,” as in the orig- 
inal act. Similarly, the provision of a pen- 
sion for a woman whose husband is unable 
to support the family by reason of total dis- 
ability, was limited by the addition of a 
proviso that such total disability must have 
resulted from sickness or accident “at a time 
when he was domiciled in the province, and 
which disability may reasonably be expected 
to continue for at least one year.” The de- 
sertion allowance was also further restricted 
by the addition of the condition that, to have 
a pension, a wife must have been “deserted 
for at least two years by a husband domiciled 
in the province at the time of the desertion, 
but. who does not reside or own property 
therein at the date of her application for an 
allowance.” A new subsection is added to 
the effect that a woman is not to be debarred 
from receiving an allowance by the fact of 
having, in addition to the necessary house- 
hold and personal possessions, personal pro- 
perty up to $500, or real property assessed 
at $1,500 above encumbrances thereon. By 
another amendment the pension may be dis- 
continued if the mother ceases to be a fit or 
proper person to have custody of her children. 
On the other hand provision is made in cases 
where a mother dies leaving a child or chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, for the continu- 
ance of her pension to the relatives who 
assume care of these children, subject to the 
Board’s recommendation. 


Women’s Institutes—Provision for Women’s 
District Institutes was made by an amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Act, the women’s 
institutes within a district being authorized 
to organize a Women’s District Institute to 
co-ordinate the work of the local institutes. 
Besides these district institutes there will be 
a Provincial Women’s Institute, all members 
of local institutes being members also of the 
provincial institute. The provincial organiza- 
tion will have a Board of five directors, whose 
expenses in organization work may be defrayed 
out of money voted by the Legislature. 


Licensing of Workmen—Provision was made 
by an amendment to the Creameries and 
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Dairy Regulation Act for the licensing of 
cream graders, the existing act providing only 
for the licensing of persons operating cream- 
eries and dairies, and of milk testers. The 
Motor Vehicle Act was amended so as to re- 
quire all drivers of motor cars to take out 
licenses. Formerly only persons employed to 
drive for wages were required to carry licenses. 
The definition of “ professional engineer” as 
given in the Engineering Act, was amended 
by including among the duties already out- 
lined that of reporting on, designing or direc- 
ting the construction of any works which call 
for such experience and technical knowledge 
as are required by the Act for the admission 
by examination to membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Professional Engineers of the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia. The working of 
the subsection as to the licensing of non- 
resident engineers was changed to permit the 
recognition, under certain conditions, of the 
qualifications of engineers who have been 
trained outside Canada. The “ Act relating to 
trade and other Licenses without the Boun- 
daries of Municipalities” was amended by the 
reduction from $25 to $12.50, payable every 
six months, of the licensing fee to be paid 
by conveyancers, real estate and land agents 
having an office or place of business outside 
the limits of a municipality. 


Co-operation.—The Co-operative Association 
Act was amended by the insertion of stricter 
provisions in regard to the enforcement of 
co-operative marketing contracts between an 
Association and its members. 

An amendment to the Railway Act which is 
of interest from the standpoint of public 
safety enables the Minister of Railways to re- 
quire the removal of any obstructions to the 
view of railway crossings, such as trees, build- 
ings, earth, etc., so as to diminish the danger 
at any highway crossing. 


Old age Pensions—The following resolution 
was carried by the Legislature unanimously :— 


Whereas it is the announced policy of the Federal 
Liberal Party in Canada that an “ adequate system 
of insurance against dependence in old age should be 
provided in so far as is practical and having regard 
for Canada’s financial position ’’; 

And whereas it is accepted as between the Dominion 
Government and the Provincial Goveruments that the 
Dominion has jurisdiction in respect of questions hav- 
ing to do with health insurance, unemployment, and 
old-age pensions, and the Provinces in respect of such 
other social legislation as may be in the public interest; 

And whereas the Government of the Province of 
British Columbia passed the ‘‘ Mothers’ Pensions Act ”’ 
in the year 1920, and has since been administering it 
at a cost of approximately $500,000 per annum; 

And whereas State responsibility in the matter of the 
proper maintenance of aged citizens has been recog- 
nized by Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
a number of the nations of the Continent of Europe; 


Therefore be it resolved, That this House puts itself 
on record as approving the principle of old-age pen- 
sions and as being favourable to the enactment of 
legislation by the Dominion Government bringing the 
same into effect in Canada at an early date. 

And be it further resolved, That an humble Address 
be presented to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
praying that he will cause to be conveyed to the 
Secretary of State for Canada the foregoing Preamble 
and Resolution. 


Unemployment and Oriental Labour—The 
following resolution was adopted :— 


** Whereas this Province has an unemployment prob- 
lem; and whereas it is desirable that our employers 
of labour should do their utmost to give employment 
to men and women of the white race; 

“Therefore be it resolved, That this House record 
its opinion that all employers of labour within this. 
Province should employ members of the white race 
exclusively.’’ 


Another resolution bearing on the oriental 
immigration question was passed as follows:— 


Whereas there were in British Columbia, according 
to the last Dominion census, 23,532 Chinese and 15,006 
Japanese; 

And whereas statistics show that there is a very 
large natural increase of Orientals in British Columbia, 
multiplying each succeeding year to an alarming extent; 

And whereas the standard of living of the average 
Oriental is far below that of the white man, thus 
enabling him to live comfortably on a much lower 
wage than our white men; 

And whereas the Orientals have invaded many fields 
of industrial and commercial activities to the serious 
detriment of our white citizens; 

And whereas considerable unemployment always exists 
in British Columbia, partly due to the fact that large 
numbers of Orientals are filling situations in our indus- 
trial and commercial life which could be filled by 
our white citizens; 

And whereas the Orientals are fast invading the 
commercial areas of many municipalities and districts. 
of British Columbia, carrying on commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits; 

And whereas many of our white merchants are being 
forced out of business by such commercial and indus- 
trial invasion; 

Therefore be it resolved, That this House go on 
record as being utterly opposed to the further influx 
of Orientals into this Province; and, further, that this 
House places itself on record as being in favour of 
the enactment of such amendment to the ‘‘ Immigra- 
tion Act of Canada,’’ as is necessary to completely pro- 
hibit Asiatic immigration into Canada; 

Be it further resolved, That this House is also of 
the opinion that the field of industrial and commercial 
activities of all Orientals now in Canada, and particu- 
larly British Columbia, should be restricted by legis- 
lation. 

And be it further resolved, That an humble Address 
be presented to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
praying that he cause a copy of this Resolution to be 
transmitted to the Hon. the Secretary of State or other 
proper official at Ottawa, for presentation to His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council. 

Be it further resolved, That the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada be respectfully requested to grant 
adherence on the part of Canada to no treaty or bind- 
ing international obligation in any form whatsoever 
having the effect of limiting the authority or power of 
Provincial Legislatures in respect of the regulation of 
social and industrial activities within the Provinces; 
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and, further, that the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada be respectfully requested to forthwith take the 
action necessary to bring about the denunciation of any 
and all treaties in so far as the terms and provisions 
of the same have the effect of depriving the Dominion 
of Canada of the power of regulation, control, and 
prohibition of Asiatic immigration. ; 


Acts not Passed—Among the acts intro- 


duced during the session, but not passed, were 
the following: “Act to amend the Women’s 


and Girls’ Protection Act” (i.e. by prohibiting 
‘he employment of white girls and orientals 
in the same dwelling); an “Act to amend the 
Fire Departments Hours of Labour Act 
Amendment Act” and and “Act to amend 
the Fire Departments 2-Platoon Act Amend- 
ment Act”; an Act to amend the Master and 
Servant Act (regarding the workmen’s choice 
of a medical attendant). 





BRITISH COLUMBIA HOURS OF WORK ACT, 1923 


Exemptions allowed by Board of Adjustment from 8-hour day provision 


ee Board of Adjustment under the Hours 

of Work Act of British Columbia, 1923, 
has issued the following regulations, which 
have been approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and published in the 
British Columbia Gazette:— f 


1. Under section 10 of the Act:— 


Section 9. (2) Under the provisions of section 10 of 
the “ Hours of Work Act, 1923,’ and for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of the said Act 
according to their true intent, the Board of Adjust- 
ment, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ‘in Council, after inquiry made pursuant to 
the said Act, hereby makes the following regulations :— 


All workers employed in the ship-building and metal 
trades industries shall be permitted to work fifteen 
hours per man per month over and above the limita- 
tions of hours contained in section 3 of the said Act, 
in order to execute work necessary to keep other in- 
dustries in operation. 


A record of such overtime must be reported monthly 
to the office of the Board of Adjustment, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., in a form prescribed by the 
Board for such purpose. A copy of said form is here- 
to attached. [Form omitted.] 


Trial by Jury in Cases of 


Labour leaders in the United States have 
expressed the opinion that alleged abuses in 
the use of injunctions issued by Federal 
courts in labour disputes will be diminished 
in consequence of the recent judgment by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
granting the right of trial by jury in cases 
of contempt of court in connection with 
alleged violations of such injunctions. The 
circumstances in this case were as follows:— 

In 1922, Federal District Judge Luse, sitting 
in Superior, Wisconsin, enjoined striking shop- 
men on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha railroad from having more than 
one picket “at each point of ingress or 
egress” of the railroad shops. The railroad 
management claimed that shopmen at Hud- 


In all industries which use steam as a motive power 
and which operate on a one-shift basis, the engineer 
and fireman in charge of such plants shall be allowed 
to work overtime to the extent of one hour and a half 
per day to cover preparatory or complementary work. 


2. Under section 9 of the Act:— 


Section 10. (1) Having regard to the nature and con- 
ditions of the industrial undertakings hereinafter men- 
tioned, the condition of employment, and welfare of 
employees, the Board of Adjustment, after inquiry held: 
pursuant to section 8 of the ‘‘ Hours of Work Act, 
1923,” and subject to the approval of the Lieutenant - 
Governor in Council, hereby exempts from the opera- 
tion of the said Act, to the extent hereinafter stated, 
the industrial undertakings and workers engaged there- 
in hereinafter mentioned, namely :— 

All workers employed in the logging industry as 
operators of launches; all persons engaged in booming 
operations; all workers in the said industry engaged as 
operators of transportation systems, such as railway 
crews, workers engaged in handling logs by trucks or 
horses, and engineers employed in the operation and 
upkeep of donkey-engines. 

Section 10. (2) The fishing industry and all its attend- 
ant branches, such as the canning or otherwise pre- 
serving of fish and all by-products of fish. 

Section 10. (8) All workers in cook and bunk houses 
shall be exempt from the provisions of the said Act. 


Alleged Contempt of Court 


son, Wisconsin, were violating the court order 
and ten of the strikers were cited for con- 
tempt. They were brought to Superior and 
demanded a jury trial, as provided in the 
Clayton law. Judge Luse refused the request 
on the ground that the Clayton law did not 
apply in this case, and the shopmen were 
given various sentences, ranging from 15 days 
in jail to fines of $100. Appeal was made to 
the federal circuit court at Chicago, but 
Judge Luse’s decision was sustained. The 
case was then carried to the United States 
Supreme Court which reversed the decision 
of the lower court, and found that the pro- 
vision of the Clayton Act in reference to the 
right of trial by jury was applicable to the 
case. 
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RATES OF ASSESSMENT FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK FOR 1924 


| N accordance with the provisions of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act of New 
Brunswick, the Board has given notice to the 
employers in the various classes of industry 
in the Province of the rates of assessment to 
be charged against them in 1925 for the pur- 
poses of workmen’s compensation, these 
rates being based upon estimates of the 
amounts required to provide funds in each of 
the classes sufficient to meet all claims for 
compensation payable during the coming year. 
The rates that were charged against the prin- 
elpal classes of industry last were given in 
the Lasour Gazette for January, 1924, (page 
29). 

The industries in which the rates of assess- 
ment have been changed for 1925 are shown 
in the following table. These changes are of 
interest aS indicating to some extent the 
character of the accident record of the various 
classes of industry concerned. 


Class I. (Mining, quarrying, etc.).— 1925 1924 
Quarrying, etc.. $3 50 $3 00 
Mining coal.. 5 4 00. 3 50 
Mining coal Keirippint Boekation)© 3 00 275 
Manufacture of brick, tile, etc.. 2 50 2 00 
Manufacture of cement, etc.. . Prat lacer st) 2 00 
Stone dressing or cutting, ete.. .. .. 50 70 
MASE OT™ TANS Pepsi's oth tee. veke ba eieiss ake eee ae 70 1 00 


Class. II. (Lumbering, saw-mills, ou 
Saw-mills, etc.. .. 4 50 4 00 
Planing & moulding wie eee 2 25 2 00 
Logging, cutting timber, etc.. .. .. .. 4 25 4 00 
EMlpemillevpetGer.y cen lee! ss Mette s 1 70 2 00 
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Class III. (Manufacturing steel, etc.).— 

Manufacture of. saws, skates, stoves, 
tools, Vetents WF RG eRe ket 150 1 25 

Car building; engines, iron and steel 
foundries, etc.. .. .. 1 50 1 25 
Garages, etc.. . 1 10 1 00 

Class IV. (Manufacturing-miscellaneous).— 

Manufacture of boots & ae leather 
goods, ete.. .. .. MN 5 MAR 75 50 
Bakeries, including Gainer, Aye 64 60 

Cutting & storing of natural ice, Gand 
ling, ete.. ; eepule eh GO 1 70 
Canning fruit, vecetahles, sh) oie rigs 1 50 
Manufacture of beverages, etc. 1 50 1 00 
Manufacture of fertilizers, cree 2 00 1 50 
Manufacture of dairy products.. 1 25 70 


Manufacture of biscuits, etc.. .. .. .. 70 60 


Sugar refineries. . 4 DLE aches \ Gee LO TO 1 50 
Manufacture of ep feat Seardboard & 
DADE mags Specie dite mouiaabetelal uals) soky es 40 50 
Class V. (Building construction).— 
Shipbuilding (wood).. 2 00 2 50 
Class VI. (Construction of bridges, 
electric railways, etc.).— 
Bridge construction (wood).. oe 425 4 00 
Construction electric power lines, etc.. 1 00 1 20 
Roads and streetS..... 2. 2s os 2 00 1 80 
Water works maintenance... .. .. .. .. 80 1 00 
Sewers and water works.. 1 75 2 00 
Trenching for pipes.. Fh ARAN tek vay 3: 1 50 
Telegraph and telephone * Speration, 
extension, etc.. sae BY SND 2 00 
Class VII. (Storage, dredging, etc.).— 
Express companies... .. 80 1 00 
Stevedoring Bay of Bundy... 4 50 3 50 





PENSIONS FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA 


OME account was given in the Lasour 
Gaznrte for January, 1924, of the pension 
scheme on the Grand Trunk Railway system, 
the benefits of which had then recently been 
extended to employees on the western lines 
of the Canadian ‘National, who had not for- 
merly been included under any pension scheme. 
When ‘that action was taken it was intimated 
that it was only a temporary expedient, and 
that a more general scheme would be evolved 
that would include the existing Grand Trunk, 
Intercolonial and any other pension systems 
that have been in effec. in any part of the 
present Canadian National Railways. Action 
has since been taken in this direction, and 
certain proposals considered by the employees 
in some districts, of which further mention 
will be made in a future issue. The following 
pages give an outline of the superannuation 
system. that has been in effect on the Inter- 


colonial Railway since 1904. Some information 
is also given on the similar provision that is 
made by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany for their employees on reaching the age 
of retirement. 

Superannuation on the Intercolonial Railway 

The following information is taken from the 
constitution of the Intercolonial Railway 
Employees’ Relief and Insurance Associa- 
tion :— 

All permanent male employees of the Inter- 
colonial Railway are regular members of the 
Association during their employment provided 
their ages do not exceed 50 years at the time 
they enter the permanent service of the Rail- 
way, and provided also that their admission 
to regular membership is recommended by 
the Executive Committee of the district in 
which they are employed, and is subsequently 
approved by the General Executive Committee. 
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All permanent male employees under 50 years 
of age are required to fill in a form specifying 
that the employee is in perfect health, that 
he has never been afflicted with any sickness, 
or physical or mental defect, which would 
tend to shorten his life or incapacitate him 
from the performance of his duty as an 
employee of the Intercolonial Railway,etc., 
etc. 

It is optional with permanent female em- 
ployees, whether they enter any feature of the 
Association or not. ‘They are allowed to be- 
come members of the Sick and Accident 
feature on the same terms and conditions as 
male employees under 18 years of age. 


When a member ceases to be employed in 
the railway service, his membership termin- 
ates from that date, unless he has within 20 
days thereafter, advised the general secretary 
in writing that he wishes to continue in ‘the 
insurance fund. A member not employed in 
the railway service is not eligible to enter a 
higher class than that in which he was at 
the time of leaving the Intercolonial Railway 
service. 

All male members over 18 years of age are 
required to contribute 40 cents per month. 
except conductors, train baggagemen, brake- 
men, engine drivers and firemen, yard-masters, 
shunters and switchmen, who pay 50 cents. 


Male employees under 18 years of age con- 
tribute to the sick fund at half rates, and are 
entitled to half the benefits. Uipon attaining 
the age of 18, they contribute full rates and 
are entitled to full benefits. 

Female employees who become members of 
the sick and accident feature, contribute to 
the sick fund at half rates, and are entitled 
to half the benefits. 


All fees and assessments are deducted from 
the pay of employees on the pay rolls, and 
the paymaster pays the money as he may be 
directed by the general executive committee. 

The sick allowance is at the rate of $3 per 
week of 6 working days, for 26 weeks. In no 
case must payment of sick indemnity exceed 
26 weeks in any one year, such year to com- 
mence on July 1 and end on June 30 in each 
year. 

A member after receiving sick benefits for 
26 weeks, is not again entitled to go on the 
funds until he has returned to his work, and 
has been employed in the performance of his 
duty for at least 464 hours. In computing 
this time in the case of trainmen and engine- 
men, ten hours are allowed for each day when 
actually at work, and ‘ten ‘hours for each day 
when not actually at work, if subject to call. 
No sick allowance is given for less than one 


week. No member is entitled to sick allowance 
unless notice of his illness be given to the 
proper official without delay. 

Medical attendance and medicine is fur- 
nished members when they are disabled and 
unable to work. In case of prolonged sickness, 
where the constant attendance of a physician 
is not required, the member must, if able, 
visit the physician’s office at least once a 
week to receive his certificate. A member who 
suffers no loss of pay owing to his ailment, 
is not entitled to special or hospital treatment 
at the expense of the Association. 

The insurance fund is divided into ‘three 
classes, designated A, B and C. Every male 
employee must join one class, with the option 
to those under 50 years of age to join, either 
of the three classes. Those over 50 and under 
60 are limited to classes B and C, and those 
over 60 to class C. All permanent male em- 
ployees of ‘the Intercolonial Railway are ad- 
mitted to class C without medical examina- 
tion. All applicants for membership in classes 
A and B must pass a medical examination at 
the hands of a medical officer of the Associa- 
tion. The following sums are required to be 
paid to persons totally disabled, or to the 
heirs or assigns of deceased members:—For 
class A, $1,000; for class B, $500; for class C, 
$250. 

Upon the death or total disability of a 
member in the insurance section, every surviv- 
ing member is required to pay an assessment 
proportionate to the amount of his insurance, 
made up on ‘the following basis: one member 
of class A is counted as equal to four of class 
C; and one member of class B as equal to 
two of class C. The total of these added to 
the 'total of class C, is divided into the amount 
to be raised, and the product will represent. 
in cents, the amount to be paid by each mem- 
ber of class C. Members of class B pay twice 
the amount, and members of class A four 
times the amount, paid by members of class 
C. Should the assessments produce more than 
the above sums, the surplus is applied toward 
the payment of death or total disability claims. 

The insurance money which may be col- 
lected from death or total disability levies, 
is paid to ‘the totally disabled person, or to 
the person or persons named by the deceased 
member. Failing such person or persons in 
the latter case, it is paid to the member’s 
widow, failing his widow, to the executors or 
administrators of deceased member. Any 
regular member of the Association may make 
claim for ‘total disability allowance. 


Work in 1923—The statement of receipts 
and expenditures in connection with the Provi- 
dent Fund, for the calendar year 1923 shows 
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that contributions made by employees during 
the year, being one and one-half per cent of 
their monthly salary and wages, were $282,- 
290.62. The contributions by the railways 
during the same period totalled $100,000, this 
being the maximum amount they may, under 
the Provident Fund Act, contribute in any one 
year. The further amounts of $47,387 was pro- 
vided ‘to increase the retiring allowance of 
all retired employees receiving less than $30 
per month, in order that the minimum allow- 
ance now paid under ‘the act, namely $20, 
might be increased to $30 in accordance with 
a vote in the estimates whereby an amount 
was placed in the estimates to supplement 
retiring allowances payable under the pro- 
visions of the Intercolonial and P.E.I. Rail- 
way Employees’ Provident Fund. During 1923 
the sum of $478,893 was paid out of the Fund 
for retiring allowances. 


Superannuation on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
in 1902, established a superannuation system 
for -officers and permanent employees, who 
have reached an age when they are unequal 
to the further performance of their duties. 
The system calls for no contribution from 
the employees themselves. In a statement 
prefacing the rules and regulations of the 
Pension Department the President of the 
Company said: “The Company hopes, by 
thus voluntarily establishing a system under 
which a continued income will be assured 
to those who after years of continuous 
service are by age or infirmity no longer 
fitted to perform their duties, and without 
which they might be left entirely without 
means of support, to build up amongst them 
a feeling of permanency in their employment, 
an enlarged interest in the Company’s wel- 
fare, and a desire to remain in and to devote 
their best efforts and attention to the Com- 
pany’s service.” 

The following information is taken from the 
Rules and Regulations of the Company’s 
pension department, as revised to February 
6, 1922:— 

The administration of the Pension Depart- 
ment under the direction of a Committee 
composed of the president, the vice-presidents 
and the chief solicitor of the Company. The 
president is ex officio Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, which has power to make rules and 
regulations for the efficient operation of the 
Pension Department; to determine the eligi- 
bility of employees to receive pension allow- 
ances; to fix the amount of such allowances; 
and to prescribe the conditions under which 
such allowances may inure. The proceedings 


of the Committee are subject to the approval 
of the Board. 

The benefits of the Pension System apply 
only to those persons who have been required 
to give their entire time to the Company, 
or to the Company and some other Com- 
pany or Companies jointly. In cases of joint 
employment, and when the whole salary is 
not paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the pension to be paid by the 
Company is estimated upon the proportion of 
salary or wages received from the Company. 

All officers and employees who have at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years are retired, 
and officers and employees who have been 
ten years or longer in the Company’s service 
are pensioned. The Committee, however, has 
power to vary the foregoing rule and retain 
in the service any employee who has reached 
the age of sixty-five years if in their opinion 
it is in the interest of the Company to do 
80; provided, however, that no employee who 
has reached the age of sixty-five years with- 
out having served ten years continuously in 
the Company’s service,.and who is retained 
in the service after he attains the age of 
sixty-five years, is eligible for pension allow- 
ance. No employee, however, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the above rule, who has 
entered the service of the Company after 
attaining the age of forty years is eligible 
for pension, except under special circumstances 
to be approved by the Pension Committee. 
This rule does not apply to employees who 
entered the service on or before the 4th day 
of July, 1904. 

Officers and employees between the ages of 
sixty and sixty-five may, at the discretion of 
the Committee, be retired with a pension 
either upon the application of such employee 
or upon the recommendation of the Head of 
the Department. The Committee has power, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors, to retire with a pension, in special 
circumstances, employees who have not reached 
the age of sixty years, and to add additional 
years to the actual term of service when there 
is sufficient cause for doing so. Physical 
examination is made of employees recom- 
mended for retirement who are under sixty- 
five years of age, and a report with the 
recommendation of the Company’s Surgeon is 
transmitted to the Committee for consider- 
ation in dealing with such cases. Six months’ 
previous notice is given to employees who are 
to be compulsorily retired. 

Retirements are made effective from the 
first days of January or July in each year. 

The terms “service” or “in the service” 
refer to employment upon, or in connection 
with, any other railway, express company, or 
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steamship line operated or controlled by the 
Company, and the service of any employee 
is considered as continuous from the date 
since which he has been continuously em- 
ployed whether prior or subsequent to their 
control or acquisition by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; provided, however, that in 
no case is such service counted for any period 
prior to the incorporation of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Service is reckoned 
from the day since which the person has been 
in the service to the date when retired. 
Leave of absence, suspension, dismissal fol- 
lowed by reinstatement within one year, or 
a temporary lay-off on account of reduction 
of forces, is not necessarily treated by the 
Committee as constituting a breach in the 
continuity of the service, and the time when 
so laid off or absent, unless the employee 
has during such absence entered other employ- 
ment, may be allowed by the Committee to 
count as part of service. Persons voluntarily 
leaving the employment of the Company 
when their services are required thereby be- 
come ineligible for pension allowance. 

The pension allowance is granted upon the 
following basis :— 

For each year of service an allowance of 
one per cent of the average monthly pay 
received for the ten years preceding retire- 
ment, or preceding the date upon which the 
employee attained the age of sixty-five years, 
should he be retained in the service after such 
date; for example an employee has been in 
the service for forty years and received on 
an average for the last ten years sixty dollars 
per month, the pension allowance would be 
forty per cent of sixty dollars, or twenty-four 
dollars per month. No pension allowance 
authorized, however, is less than twenty 
dollars per month. 


In calculating the period of service upon 
which the pension allowance is based, the 
broken period following the completion of u 
year, when it is less than six months, is not 
counted; when it exceeds six months, it counts 
as an additional year. 


When pension allowances are paid monthly 
during the life of the beneficiary; provided, 
that the Company may cancel any pension 
whenever it is established in the opinion cf 
the Pension Committee that the pensioner 
displays a decided lack of appreciation of the 
Company’s liberality in granting the pension, 
or is guilty of other serious misconduct. 


The Regulations point out that “the estab- 
lishment and continuance of this system of 
pensions is entirely a voluntary act on the 
part of the Company, and as the employees 
do not in any way contribute towards 1', 
neither the action of the Board of Directors 
in establishing such a system, nor any other 
action now or hereafter taken by them or by 
the Committee in the inauguration or opera- 
tion of the Pension Department, shall be 
construed as giving to any officer or employee 
of the Company a legal right to be retained 
in its service, or any legal right or claim to 
pension allowance. While it is the policy of 
the Company to encourage its employees to 
remain with it and by faithful service to 
ear a pension, the Company expressly re- 
serves its right and! privilege to discharge at 
any time any officer, agent, or employee 
when the interests of the Company, in its 
judgment, may so require, without liability 
for any claim for pension or other allowange 
than the salary or wages due and unpaid. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN CANADA 


N the presentation of a request by the 
National Council of Women, which links 
together a very large number of women’s or- 
ganizations in the cities and towns of Canada, 
the Dominion Government recently agreed 
to publish a pamphlet designed to give 
briefly the main sections of the federal and 
provincial statutes which deal with the rela- 
tions of women in the family, in industry, in 
the municipality and in the state. As the 
legislation involved is of a social character 
and various phases of it have been the sub- 
ject of discussion and resolutions by labour 
organizations, it was decided that publication 


should be made under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour. 

The Department of Labour has, therefore, 
issued a pamphlet containing extracts from 
the Dominion and provincial laws relating to 
naturalization, franchise, eligibilty of women 
for municipal, provincial or federal election 
and for service aS magistrates or jurors, mar- 
riage, divorce, sexual offences, married 
women’s earnings and property, dower, devo- 
lution of estates, insurance, mothers’ pensions, 
maternity benefits, deserted wives and chil- 
dren, legitimation of children born out of 
wedlock, support of children of unmarried 
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parents, adoption of children, hours of labour 
and minimum wages for employed women, 
workmen’s compensation and other minor 
subjects. 

Though differing in many particulars, the 
provincial laws have shown an increasing ten- 
dency to uniformity in recent years and the 
last decade has been remarkable for the 
social legislation enacted. ‘The extension of 
- the franchise to women has been to some ex- 
tent at least responsible for the ‘attention 
given to this class of legislation in recent 
years. 

Ontario and all the provinces west of it 
have passed laws providing mothers’ allow- 
ances in case of the death or incapacity of 
the husband. In all the provinces but Nova 
Scotia, provision has been made for ‘the 
legitimation of children born out of wedlock 
by the subsequent intermarriage of ‘the 
parents. Acts compelling support of depen- 
dent parents by their children are now in 
force in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. Statutes regulating the adoption 
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of children have been enacted in all the pro- 
vinces but New Brunswick and Quebec. With 
the exception of Prince Edward Island and 
Quebec, all the provinces have provided for 
monetary assistance by the father of an il- 
legitimate child in the expenses of the birth 
and the support of the child for a certain 
period. 

Laws enabling the establishment of mini- 
mum rates of wages for the employment of 
women have been passed in all the provinces 
but New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The Quebec statute, however, is not 
in force and no regulations have been issued 
in Nova Scotia. Compensation to the de- 
pendents of a man or woman injured in the 
course of employment is payable in all the 
provinces but Prince Edward Island. 

No attempt has been made to give an ex- 
haustive statement of the law on any points, 
the purpose of the publication being merely 
to give a general idea of the law on these 
subjects and to facilitate comparison as 
between the different provinces. a 


WORKING WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN PENNSYLVANIA 


CCORDING to a study made by the 
Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the number of female workers in Penn- 
sylvania 10 years of age and over increased 
by 80,796 from 1910 to 1920, but the increase 
was not uniform throughout all the industries. 
Decreases in the proportion of women to men 
employed were shown in the fur-felt hat in- 
dustry, confectionery and ice cream, and print- 
égng and publishing of newspapers and periodi- 
eals. Agriculture and domestic and personal 
service showed a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of women employed. One-third of all 
women workers were employed in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. The num- 
ber of women engaged in clerical occupations, 
however. doubled during the period the chief 
increase being among women clerks not in 
stores. Women bookkeepers, cashiers, and ac- 
countants grew from 17,844 in 1910 to 29,229 
in 1920 while the number of men employed in 
these occupations increased from 26,157 to 
27,288. In 1920, 74,290 women in professional 
service of one kind or another constituted an 
increase of 19,235 since 1910, while 75,881 men 
in professional service grew to 90,716 men. 
Among the unusual occupations in which a 
few women were employed were the following: 
1 woman brick and stone mason; 1 woman 
dyer; 5 charcoal and coke works workers; 6 
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giassblowers; 1 loom fixer; 7 marble and stone- 
yard workers; 3 oilers of machinery; 3 build- 
ing painters; 3 pattern makers; 2 plasterers; 
and 9 cobblers and shoemakers. “The most 
marked characteristic of distribution of the 
wage earners in a 20-year period” says the 
report “is the decrease in the number of 
children under 16 years of age employed in 
manufacture.” The decline in the extent of 
child labour has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in the employment of women; the de- 
duction is made that girls 16 and over take 
the jobs formerly held by children under 16. 





Mr. Ben. W. Hooper, chairman of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, in a 
recent address at Chicago, pointed out that 
the people of the United States, in the last 
two and a half years, have enjoyed virtually 
complete freedom from railroad strikes. “This 
condition,” he said, “is without parallel in 
the history of our country.” Mr. Hooper 
criticized the “ Howard-Barckley bill” as 
based on the assumption that the public had 
no concern in railroad strikes, and announced 
that, instead of this bill, a measure was in 
process of incubation that would provide 
“elaborate facilities for mediation and con- 
ciliation.” 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 1924 


CCORDING to a preliminary report by 
the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the total estimated value of the mineral 
production of Canada during 1924 was 
$203,194,000. This total has only been ex- 
ceeded in three years; in 1923, when the 
output was worth $214,079,331; in 1920, when 
it was valued at $227,859,665; and in 1918, 
when it was valued at $211,301,897. 


Metal mining in Canada during 1924 showed 
an output not previously equalled in times 
of peace. In the three war years, 1916 to 
1918, the metallic mineral production in 
Canada was valued in excess of one hundred 
million dollars, but during the years before 
and since, the highest metallic output recorded 
was $77,939,630 in 1920. 

The following table shows the mineral pro- 
duction of Canada by classes since 1910:— 








Year 





Coal—Coal, which is the most important 
item of the non-metallic field, showed a drop 
in 1924 of approximately four million tons 
and $18,000,000 from the quantity and value 
of the output in the preceding year, the total 
production amounting to 13.1 million tons, 


valued at $54,280,000. Nova Scotia mines 
showed a loss of more than 700,000 tons from 
the total for 1923; in New Brunswick the 
output was less by 71,000 tons; in Saskatche- 
wan the loss was 31,000 tons; the greatest 
reduction was sustained in Alberta, the output 


of 4,525,000 tons being 2.3 million tons less: 
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Other Non-Metallics—In the asbestos indus- 
try shipments were somewhat less than in 
1923, their value being estimated at $7,200,000. 


Fuels and Structural 
Metallic other materials Total 
non- and clay 
metallics products 
$ $ $ $ 

49,438,873 37 4067158 19, 627,592 106, 823, 623. 
~ 46,105,423 34, 405, 960 22,709,611 103, 220,994 
61,272, 753 45,080, 674 28,794,869 135,048, 296 
66,361, 351 48,463, 709 30, 809, 752 145, 634, 812 
59,386, 619 43,467,229 26,009, 227 128,863,075 
75,814, 841 43,373,571 17,920,759 137,109,171 
106,319,365 53,414, 983 17,467, 186 177,201,534 
106,455, 147 63,354, 363 19,837,311 189, 646,821 
114,549, 152 77, 621, 946 19,130,799 211,301,897 
73, 262,793 76, 002,087 D421, 510 176, 686,390 
77,939, 630 108, 027, 947 41,892,088 227,859, 665 
49, 343,232 87, 842,682 34, 737,428 171, 923, 342 
61, 785, 707 82,976, 794 39,584, 741 184, 297,242 
84,391,218 91,936, 732 37,751,381 214,079,331 
96,034,000 73,830,000 33,330,000 203,194,000 


than the total for 1923; the output from 
British Columbia coal mines showed a decline 
similar to that in Nova Scotia. The output 
of coal by classes included 9,512,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, 559,000 tons of sub-bitum- 
inous coal, and 38,032,000 tons of lignite. 
Labour troubles in District 18, in which some 
of the principal coal mines of Alberta and 
British Columbia are located, were the chief 
cause of the lessened output. The following 
table shows the estimated output of coal from 
Canadian mines by provinces and by grades 
in 1924, with comparative data for 1923:— 


1923 1924 
Net tons Selling value Net tons Selling value 
$ $ 

ae 6,597,838 28,170,458 5,855,000 25,044,000 
ae 276,617 1,196,772 205,000 871,000 
A gi 438, 100 858, 448 407,000 745,000 
ate 6, 854, 397 28,018,303 4,525,000 17,458,000 
ae 2,823,306 13,813,520 2,111,000 10, 167,000 
are 313 TFAGDTY oo ree coe sc oe IS ee 
oe 107 322 Nil Nil 

en 12,941,877 58,478,670 9,512,000 42,413,000 
Bee 466, 492 1,399, 424 559,000 1,676,000 
ae 3,582,095 12,180,570 3,032,000 10, 196, 000 
om 16,990,571 72,058, 986 13, 103,000 54, 285, 000 


The production of natural gas showed a slight 
gain both in quantity and value, sales reach- 
ing a total of $5,950,000. Progress in the 
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gypsum industry, noted in 1923, continued 
throughout 1924, and sales increased to a total 
value of $2,450,000. The general industrial 
depression of the year was reflected in a 
lowered output of cement, lime, brick, stone, 
sand and gravel. Cement sales dropped 1.6 
million dollars in value to $13,400,000; lime 
sales were half-a-million dollars lower at 
$2,780,000; brick, tile, stone, sand and gravel 
sales were valued at $17,150,000 as compared 
with $19,420,112 in 1923. 


Employment—Returns on employment 
statistics based on data compiled from 
monthly reports supplied by approximately 
200 mining companies employing about 48,000 
hands showed a decline of about one per cent 
in the average number employed throughout 
the year, aS against an advance of 6 per cent 
in 1923 over the totals for 1922. But in spite 
of the fact that the general employment situa- 
tion in the mining industry showed such a 
slight variation in 1924 as compared with 
1923, there were wide fluctuations within the 


several component groups. Employment in 
the metal mining industries increased gradu- 
ally during August; during the remaining 
months of the year the number employed 
was somewhat below the totals for the earlier 
months. The average for the year, however, 
showed a very considerable improvement over 
the figures for 1923. With employment in 
January, 1920, as a base of 100, the index for 
the metal mining industry in Canada was 
148.8 in 1923 as against 123.5 in the preceding 
year. The non-metal mines showed a better 
trend in that the employment toward the 
close of the year was maintained close to the 
peak established during the summer months. 
On the same basis as noted above, the index 
for employment in the non-metal mining 
group was 93.4 in 1924 as compared with 98.2 
in 1923, a loss of about 5 per cent. The clay, 
glass and stone group of industries showed a 
distinct upward trend for the summer months; 
the average index of employment for the year 
was 86.6 a drop of two points from the aver- 
age for 1923. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) slaughtering and meat- 
packing and allied industries, (b) harness and saddlery 
and miscellaneous leather goods. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued reports on the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing and allied industries, 
and on the harness and saddlery and miscel- 
laneous leather goods industries for 1928. Pre- 
vious reports in this series relating to other 
industries were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for November and in previous issues. 


Slaughtering Meat-Packing and Allied 
Industries 


In 1923 there were 76 slaughtering and meat- 
packing plants in operation in Canada. Of 
these 26 were in Ontario, 19 in Quebec, 7 in 
New Brunswick and 7 in Manitoba, 5 in 
Alberta and 5 in British Columbia, 3 in Prince 
Edward Island, and 2 each in Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan. The capital investment 
of the industry in 1923 represented a total 
value of $53,052,776 as compared with $56,- 
710,481 in 1922. 

The total value of production was $138,- 
218,909, a decrease from the preceding year of 
$5,195,784, this being attributed chiefly to 
lower average selling prices of products. In- 
creases in quantity of production are shown 
for most of the principal items, including beef 
and pork, sold fresh; beef, salted or cured; 
pork, salted; hams; shoulders; bacon and 
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sides; sausage; cooked meats of all kinds; 
and lard. Decreases are shown for mutton 
and veal, sold fresh, for canned meats and for 
lard compound and other shortening. The 
cured meats and other manufactured products 
constitute the larger part of the value of out- 
put, these products representing 61 per cent 
of the total value shown for 1923 and 62 
per cent of the value for 1922. The cost value 
of the animals slaughtered during 1923 was 
$82,010,741 and the cost of the dressed meat 
purchased $10,710,005. The number of beeves 
slaughtered in 1923 was 564,541 and the num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered was 2,472,740. 

The industry gave employment in 1923 to 
9,914 persons, comprising 2,662 (2,275 male 
and 3887 female) employees on salaries, and 
an average for the year of 7,252 (6,765 male 
and 487 female) wage-earners. The total 
amount paid in salaries and wages was $12,- 
708,258, of which $4,713,265 was for salaries 
and $7,994,988 was for wages. Employment 
was lowest during the month of March, when 
6,852 wage-earners were employed. A steady 
increase was shown during the following 
months, the maximum for the year being 
reached in December, with 8,057 wage-earners 
employed. 
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Warness, Saddlery and Miscellaneous 
Leather Goods 


The report on the harness, saddlery and 
miscellaneous leather goods industry is divided 
in four sections, namely, (a) harness and 
saddlery (b) the leather belting industry (c) 
the trunk and valise industry, and (d) leather 
goods, n.e.s. 

Harness and Saddlery—The number of es- 
tablishments engaged in the manufacture of 
harness and saddlery in 1923 was 312, of which 
148 were in Ontario, 117 in Nova Scotia, 46 
in Quebec, 37 in Saskatchewan, 28 in Mani- 
toba, 16 in Alberta, 12 in New Brunswick, 
5 in British Columbia and 3 in Prince Edward 
Island. The total value of production during 
the year was $4,823,635. Compared with the 
preceding year a decrease of 21 is shown in 
the number of establishments, and a decrease 
of $4,855 in the value of production, The 
total capital invested in 1923 was valued at 
$6,643,211 as compared with $6,160,062 in 1922. 
The industry in 1923 gave employment to 
1,295 persons, compared with 1,390 in 1922 
and 1,262 in 1921. Among the salaried em- 
ployees there were 212 males and 50 females, 
while among the wage earners the male em- 
ployees totalled 955 and the females. 78. 
April was the month of highest employment, 
with 1,081 persons employed and August the 
month of least employment with 1,002. The 
average number of days in operation during 
the year was 298.5, the average hours worked 
per day was 8.7 and the average hours worked 
per week, 49.7. 

The Trunk and Valse Industry—There 
were 15 establishments in operation in 1923 
whose chief products were trunks, valises, 
suitcases and bags. The distribution of es- 
tablishments by provinces was as follows: 
Ontario, 6; Manitoba, 4; Quebec, 3; British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia each 1. The 
value of the capital investment was $2,189,579 
compared with $1,958,458 in 1922 and 
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$2,104,832 in 1921. The total value of pro- 
duction in 1923 was $2,465,751, compared with 
$2,008,103 in 1922 and $2,226,474 in 1921. The 
average number of wage-earners employed — 
during 1923 was 6380 and the number of 
salaried employees, 92, a total of 722, of whom 
118 were females. There were 66 male and 26 
female salaried employees whose salaries 
totalled $185,489, and 538 male and 92 female 
wage-earners who received in wages $550,999. 


The Leather Belting Industry—In 1923 
there were seven. establishments making 
leather belting, five or which were in Quebee 
and two in Ontario. The total value of the 
products of the industry was $1,685,572. The 
capital invested in the industry amounted to 
$1,625,094. There were 52 salaried employees, 
of whom 40 were male and 12 were female, 
and 129 wage-earners. The amount valid in 
salaries totalled $110,995 and for wages, 
$135,075. 


Leather Goods, n.e.s—In 1923 there were 
46 establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of leather goods which do not come under any 
one of the specially classified leather indus- 
trial groups, the principal. items of manufac- 
ture being club bags, hand bags and satchels, 
purses, pocketbooks and folders, body belts, 
straps, sporting goods and fancy articles of 
leather. The total value of these products in 
1923 was $1,594,863, compared with $1,361,136 
in 1922 and $1,270,594 in 1921. The value of 
the capital investment of the establishments 
in 1923 was $1,326,101, compared with $1,185,- 
219 in 1922 and $982,986 in 1921. The num- 
ber of persons employed during 1923 was 617, 
comprising 110 salaried employees and 507 
wage-earners. The total amount paid in 
salaries was $177,104 and in wages, $398,555. 
The average days these establishments were 
in operation during the year was 292.2, the 
average hours worked per day were 8.6 and 
the average hours worked per week 46.2. 


British Columbia Superintendent of Neglected Children 


The Reverend Thomas Menzies, who repre- 
sented the constituency of Comox in the 
Legislature of British Columbia from 1920 to 
1924, has been appointed Superintendent of 
Neglected Children for the Province. This 
appointment is made under the Infants Act 
of the Province (Revised Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1924, chapter 112). The duties of 
the Superintendent are to administer the sec- 
tions of the act relating to the protection of 
children, exercising the powers conferred by 
the Act upon Children’s Aid Societies; to en- 


courage and assist in the establishment of 
puch societies, and to advise them in the per- 
formance of their duties; to see that they keep 
a record of all committals and of all children 
placed in foster homes; to direct and supervise 
the visiting of children so placed, and to pre- 
pare annual reports to the Minister in charge 
of the general administration of the act. 

: ‘Mr. Menzies has been connected with public 
work on behalf of children as well as with Red 
Cross work and other social activities. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which re- 
ceive federal grants under the provisions of 
the Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities are also noted which have a direct 
bearing on the training of apprentices and 
industrial workers. The Dominion Govern- 
ment, through annual grants administered by 
the Technical Education Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, assists the provinces in 
developing all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Vocational Guidance Movement at Montreal 


The following article appeared in the Mont- 
real Gazette on November 7, 1924:— 


The ‘find yourself’’ campaign recently inaugurated 
in Montreal, as a preliminary to establishing a voca- 
tional guidance bureau in connection with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, is an undertaking worthy 
of all commendation, promising as it does to aid in 
the solution of the crucial problem of selecting a lite- 
career with which numberless growing youths and their 
parents are confronted. Any means which tend to sub- 
stitute trained guidance and helpful suggestion, based 
on adult experience and scientific data, for a haphazard 
choice of occupation should be welcomed and supported. 
The lengthy, arduous and expensive courses of educa- 
tion and stiff examinations necessary to qualify for the 
learned professions or scientific pursuits operate to 
eliminate the unfit and deter all but the most de- 
termined and naturally gifted aspirants, but in the case 
of those occupations which demand only a _ primary 
or secondary school education as a basis of beginning, 
boys are too apt to drift into the first opening which 
presents itself, regardless of the prospects for advance- 
ment or their aptitude for the work. As a result, many 
find themselves in blind alley jobs, which, if taken, at 
all, should only be used temporarily while preparing 
for something better, while others, even though secur- 
ing positions which provide a competence, find them- 
selves assigned for life to work in which they can take 
only a perfunctory interest, and thus fail to reach the 
full measure of usefulness which would be theirs had 
they but discovered the niche for which they were 
suited by nature and abilities. It is to assist in the 
selection of a true vocation—literally, that to which 
one is “‘ called ’—that a group ~f earnest and practical 
men, with a genuine interest in the youths of to-day, 
who will be doing the world’s work to-morrow, have 
taken up the project of a Vocational Guidance Bureau 
for Montreal. There is no intention arbitrarily to direct 
any young man to a specified occupation or method 
of livelihood, or to interfere with a formed ambition 
or the wishes of a boy’s natural guardians. Rather is 
it the purpose of the promoters of the movement to 
present to the youth or young man the general prin- 
ciples connected with the choice of a life-work, to en- 
able him by a process of self-analysis to discover in 
what direction his preference and his capabilities point, 
and to bring him into touch with men, already estab- 
lished and successful in the indicated line of work, who 
will enlighten him as to its advantages and its diffi- 
culties and advise him generally as to his course of 
action. Such an institution, in the hands of men, who 


have undertaken its foundation, cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of far-reaching benefit to the coming men of 
Montreal, and if given adequate support should be the 
means of aiding many a lad to take his rightful place 
in life. 

Social Workers’ Courses at McGill 


University 


Lectures opened in November at the School 
for Social Workers, McGill University, Mont- 
real. The school, which is the only university 
school of its kind in Canada, is now entering 
upon its seventh year‘and is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. A. Dawson, assistant professor 
of social science at McGill, A large number 
of new courses are included in the program 
for the 1924-25 session. One of the new courses 
on legal problems deals with the practical 
administration of the law in difficult cases of 
desertion, workers’ compensation, and other 
questions which the social worker has to con- 
front. There is also a course on immigration, 
which takes up political, economical and social 
phases of the immigration problem and the 
“Canadianization” of the immigrant. Other 
features of the program are courses of lec- 
tures on social case work, principles of men- 
tal and physical health, industrial history, a 
course in Child Welfare by Dr. W. Gettys, 
newly appointed assistant professor of social 
science, a course on organization and admin- 
istration of social agencies, public hygiene, 
hospital social service, psychology, including 
the psychology of play, playground supervi- 
sion and equipment. 

Courses are provided also for partial students 
who are unable to attend for the fulltime 
diploma course. The school provides training 
for social workers who intend to take up social 
work as a vocation, and also for the girl and 
woman of leisure. To all it aims to give the 
scientific point of view in social work. 

Registration last year at the School for 
Social Workers at McGill reached a record 
figure, and it is expected that registration this 
year will be equally satisfactory. A series of 
special lectures open to the public will be 
given again. 


Apprenticeship in the Building Trades 


“How can the spirit of craftmanship be 
revived in the building industry?” was the 
question E. J. Mehren, Vice-President of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, tried to answer for 
the employers in the New York Building Con- 
gress at a recent luncheon in the Hotel Bilt- 
more. The speaker declared the spirit of 
craftmanship had departed, and that public 
estimation of completed work had been low- 
ered. There was no single cause and no single 
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remedy, and the revival of the guild spirit 
would be a long and difficult task. An edu- 
cational programme should be started, he 
said; workmen should be encouraged to do 
their best, and employers should come into 
personal contact with their men. He further 
suggested that the existing custom of posting 
the names of bank tellers, soda clerks and 
Fifth Avenue bus drivers in the public sight 
be carried into the building trades, and that 
completed buildings should bear tablets giving 
the craftsmen’s names. 


‘“ We seek the development of more mechanics well 
trained. But our efforts cannot stop there. We must 
have foremen who are craftsmen of outstanding rank. 
We must have superintendents, sub-contractors and 
general contractors who demand good work, who take 
pride in what they are doing, who look on each build- 
ing not as another structure to be thrown together 
and to be forgotten but as part of their own business 
monument. We must have more architects who will 
battle with owners for workmanlike construction and 
refuse to prostitute their high calling by aiding and 
abetting slipshod work. The revival of craftsmanship 
involves, finally, the education of owners to the higher 
economic value of good work, so that they may gladly 
invest 15 or 20 per cent more in their building opera- 
tions, confident that over the long life of the structure 
the additional expenditure will prove a profitable in- 
vestment because of lower maintenance cost and slower 
depreciation. There is a large shortage of skilled me- 
chanics in every branch of the building industry. Poor 
workmanship is common and there is much spoilage of 
the work of others through carelessness and lack of 
skill. Accompanying these faults of workmanship is a 
rather common indifference to the interests of con- 
tractors and owners, a feeling that the worker owes 
them no responsibility in return for the wage he is 
drawing. In thus citing the shortcomings of the work- 
ey, it is not with any desire of ‘ picking’ on him. 
Craftsmanship, however, is the object of our inquiry. 

““The parties responsible are those of the public who 
demand cheap building, regardless of quality. Among 
these the outstanding offender is the speculative builder, 
the person, be he capitalist or constructor, who builds 
not for the purpose of owning and operating a struc- 
ture, but for selling it at a profit just as quickly as 
possible. These people—the bargain-counter public and 
the speculative builder—have no interest in good con- 
struction. They do not expect to hold the bag when 
rapid depreciation and high maintenance costs e>me 
along. By that time they expect to have their profit or 
to be otherwise finished with the structure. Their de- 
mand upon architects, contractors, general contractors, 
superintendents and foremen is for speed and echeap- 
ness. Under these conditions, not merely the worker 
but those who supervise his activities abandon all idea 
of craftsmanlike performance and acquire the habit of 
getting by with the delivery of as little value us jos- 
sible. From top to bottom the incentive for good work- 
manship is destroyed. 

“There is much food for thought in the plan now 
being used by the Building Congress of Portland, Ore., 
through its ‘ Guild of Building Handicrafts.’ This guild 
selects workmen of outstanding competence, true crafts- 
men, and, after examination of their work by a jurv 
of five, awards to them, if the jury reports reports 
favourably, the title of Guildman.’” 


Apprenticeship System of the Canadian 
National Railways 


The system of training apprentices on the 
Canadian National Railways was described 
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by Mr. A. H. Williams, western supervisor of 
apprenticeship, at a recent teachers’ conven- 
tion in Saskatoon. Approximately 300 boys 
are now serving a five year apprenticeship 
on the western lines of the Canadian National, 
and there is a long waiting list at every large 
training centre. 

Mr. Williams emphasized the need of 
providing a thorough system of training in- 
cluding physical, moral and intellectual devel- 
opment as well as vocational training and 
stated that his experience has shown that with 
such a system no difficulty was encountered in 
securing the right type of boys. 

A complete description of the Canadian 
National Railways’ apprenticeship system ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for December, 
1922. 


Apprenticeship of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 


In the Angus shops of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Montreal, 480 apprentices are being 
trained in various mechanical occupations. 
The courses last five years and provide thor- 
ough training which enables boys to advance 
to the highest positions in the company. 

Evidence of the interest taken in the train- 
ing of young workers by the company officials 
was displayed at a recent dinner given to one 
hundred boys in the Montreal Windsor Street 
station. These boys are employed in the 
company offices and have enrolled in evening 
courses conducted by the Y.M.C.A. in type- 
writing, shorthand, business correspondence, 
etc. Classes meet twice each week and last for 
eight months. A small fee is charged but part 
of this is refunded by the company to boys 
who make satisfactory progress. Several prom- 
inent officials addressed the boys and expressed 
the hope that they would become the future 
executives of the company. 


Apprenticeship for Printers in Small Centres 


According to an announcement made at 
headquarters of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, efforts will be made through union 
locals to carry educational advantages to ap- 
prentice printers in all small towns of the 
United States and Canada. 

Apprentice committees of the local organi- 
zations will be asked to make a survey of con- 
ditions in small towns contiguous to their 
jurisdictions for the purpose of extending to 
young men in the printing trade opportunity 
to take the International Union’s course in 
printing. The purpose, according to officials of 
the union, is to maintain a high standard of 
educational qualifications in the trade and to 
prevent growth of specialization with conse- 
quent deterioration of the printing. art. The 
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plan was adopted on recommendation of the 
standing committee on apprentices and sup- 
plemental education at the Typographical 
Union convention in Toronto last August. 
Local committees are also being urged to aid 
in promotion of printing instruction in voca- 
tional departments of the public schools. In 
addition to the correspondence course, the 
Typographical Union is maintaining schools of 
printing in a number of large cities. 


Training in the Bell Telephone Company 


The Bell Telephone Company has always 
adopted the policy of recruiting the super- 
visory officials from the rank and file of the 
staff. Considerable attention has been given 
to the training of telephone workers, both 
male and female, and this educational work 
has progressed tio the stage when regular train- 
ing staffs have been established in several of 
the departments. The employees on these 
training staffs devote their whole time to the 
instruction of the junior employees. 

In the traffic department, whose task it is 
actually to provide the service, regular schools 
have been established in the larger centres to 
train the operators in the proper method of 
completing telephone calls. These schools are 
divided into two main branches—those teach- 
ing the method of operation on local calls, 
and those teaching the various operations in 
connection with long distance. Operators are 
required to spend from two to four weeks in 
the school, while male employees of the traffic 
department must also spend part of their 
training period in the school. 

The plant departments also have regular 
schools where instruction 1s provided for the 
men engaged in the installation and mainten- 
ance of telephone equipment. These schools 
teach the proper method of installing tele- 
phones in subscribers’ premises, the construc- 
tion of telephone lines and the maintenance 
of the switchboards. Cable splicing, line con- 
struction, telephone circuits, repair and main- 
tenance of apparatus are among the subjects 
taught. In addition, correspondence courses 
are carried on in these schools. These cor- 
respondence courses are free to all employees 


and teach the theory of electricity, mathe-. 


matics, etc. Hundreds of employees each 
year are engaged on these courses in their 
spare time, and the result in the quickened 
interest and increased efficiency of the men 
has been marked. Men completing these 
courses are building on a sound foundation 
for advancement of the organization. 

The traffic plant and correspondence courses 
cover most branches of telephone work, in- 
cluding the manual and the automatic 
methods of operating. They do not, however, 
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cover all the requirements of this large cor- 
porataon. A certain number of men are re- 
quired each year with special training. Such 
positions as power engineer, transmission ex- 
pert, accountant, legal counsel, etc., are filled 
from those having adequate preliminary edu- 
cation and experience. A majority of such 
men are drafted from colleges and univer- 
sities, and are given special facilities for learn- 
ing how to apply their knowledge to the tele- 
phone business. The number of such men 
engaged is, of course, a small percentage of 
the total employed each year by this com- 
pany, but is steadily increasing, as the prob- 
lem of giving satisfactory service especially in 
the larger centres, becomes more complex. 
Last year, about fifty technical men were ab- 
sorbed, while this year the number will be 
somewhat higher. 

In addition to the regular facilities pro- 
vided for training the employees, it is con- 
sidered to be the duty of every supervisory 
official to teach and train his own immediate 
staff in the work of his department. It is 
recognized that only by constant training in 
this way can satisfactory officials be de- 
veloped to carry on the work of the company 
and ensure a high standard in this vital ser- 
vice to the community. 


Forestry and Paper Schools in Quebec 


It is expected that orders-in-council will 
be passed shortly by the Government of the 
Province of Quebec to provide for the ex- 
tension of the work of the new Forest Rangers 
School at Berthierville and the Papermaking 
School at Three Rivers. There is now an 
enrolment of 30 pupils in the former school 
and 21 in the latter. At present these two 
schools are providing the pupils with theoreti- 
cal and practical courses, but it is intended 
to further extend the advantages by placing 
at the disposal of pupils some of the forestry 
reserves where in addition to the two groups 
above mentioned, pupils of the Forestry 
School will also be given the opportunity of 
going through all the operations connected 
with the exploitation of the forest resources. 


Chatham Vocational School 


The new Chatham vocational school was 
formally opened by the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, on December nineteenth. 
The Minister complimented the people of 
Chatham on their keen interest in vocational 
education and paid a tribute to the School 
Board whose energy and faithful service have 
made the school possible. Faced with the 
dificult task of providing suitable accommo- 
dation for vocational work in Chatham with- 
out incurring the heavy expenditures neces- 
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sary for a new building, the Board purchased 
an hotel building which is centrally located 
and which, with minor alterations, has made 
a very complete and convenient vocational 
school. The building cost the city approxi- 
mately $50,000, including alterations, and it is 
estimated that similar accommodation in a 
new building would have cost at least $200,- 
000. Mr. H. Collins, formerly in charge of 
manual training work in Chatham, has been 
appointed principal of the new school. 


The Owen Sound Collegiate-Vocational 
Institute 


The following article by Mr. Elmslie, Prin- 
cipal of the Owen Sound Collegiate-Voca- 
tional. Institute, appeared in the Owen Sound 
Daily Sun-Times, of December 3, on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the new school:— 


The Owen Sound Collegiate-Vocational Institute is 
one of a score of a new type of secondary school thst 
has been developed during the past five years. It is a 
composite school, and offers all the advantages of an 
approved Collegiate Institute with its various depart- 
ments, mathematics, science, English, and _ history, 
classics, moderns, art, physical training, and in addi- 
tion to these an industrial, a commercial, and a home- 
making course. The last three courses were added in 
response to an insistent popular demand that second- 
ary schools be made of more direct practical value. 


It would have been an intolerable burden upon the 
public to establish technical schools in smaller centres, 
but it was a reasonable thing to add technical depart- 
ments to the Collegiates already functioning. Ministers 
of Education, under successive administrations, that 
differed radically in policy on other public matters, 
agreed that the more bookish studies of the Collegiate 
were not functioning towards, but rather away from 
fitness for jobs boys and girls were actually entering. 
In so far as the Collegiate studies were enabling a boy 
or girl to be a better citizen, more intelligent, more 
loyal, more contented with his job and his leisure-time 
occupation, they were doing all any school could be 
expected to do, but many students were escaping from 
school before they had a chance to reap the greatest 
benefits from these studies; many were growing up with 
the regret in their hearts that they had stopped too 
soon; many were going out into commerce and industry 
without any other motive than blind necessity, so a 
system of so-called vocational education was adopted. 
{Industry and commerce were both calling for greater 
efficiency, and the nation, as always, but more especially 
during the war, was alive to the need of better man- 
hood and womanhood, and was determined to act in 
everv way that might help to satisfy that need. 


The vocational branch is founded upon the theory 
that boys can be made more efficient in skill of hand 
and brain by giving them training in practical work 
half a day, and training in class-room work the other 
half. When they are through school they will have 
less breadth of intellectual thought maybe, less science 
and language than the graduate of the Collegiate, but 
more technical skill and more readily applied knowl- 
edge. The cultural side of education is not neglected. 
A boy is not doomed to be a wage slave. He is not to 
be hemmed in and handicapped by any stunting process 
from being the man he would like to be. English, his- 
tory, science, mathematics and the option of a foreign 
language are extended to him by teachers of qualifica- 
tions just as high as those of Collegiate Institute 


teachers. Likewise, a girl is extended the opportunity 
of entering a homemaking course in which, instead of 
being imrnersed in books all day she will be permitted 
to think and work upon the actual problems of the 
home whether they be problems of cooking, sewing, 
shopping, nursing, setting table, decorating, or any of 
the score of things involved in adding comfort, health 
and security as well as interest and inspiration in the 
home, all under supervision of expert artists. Likewise, 
also, the commercial course holds definitely before it a 
career in business. The old commercial course was too 
stereotyped; its graduates were supposed to become 
bookkeepers or stenographers. Business efficiency is the 
new ideal and some of the most skilled teachers in tiie 
province are engaged in working out a curriculum and 
text books that will be approximate to this ideal. 
They study office methods, consult employees, confer 
with successful employers, all with a view to carrying 


‘to the class-room the real spirit of business and create 


there an atmosphere likely to stimulate effort in a wide 
field. Students in this department carry along with 
these practical commercial subjects cultural studies. 
They may not have the same chance ot penetrating 
deep into the heart of problems of mathematics, science 
or language, but they go as far as is necessary to show 
them the way further if they care to follow it at 
their leisure. In the case of all the vocational depart- 
ments students are well equipped with skill and know!- 
edge that will immediately purchase them positions in 
the business or industrial world. The Collegiate gradu- 
ate too often feels his training has not been practical 
enough. j 


But enough of contrasts—the prime factor is tnat the 
new composite school functions as an educational insti- 
tution, not as a certificate factory nor as a trade school. 
There is no such emphasis on certificate getting and 
job getting on the part of students that the real pur- 
pose of education is sometimes lost sight of. Anxiety 
of students to prove their worth at examinations, over 
anxiety of parents to prove their children’s claim to 
something above mediocrity too frequently are emotions 
that fill the heart to the exclusion of the less noisy 
emotions of love of education for its own sake, love of 
truth regardless of the commercial value, truth that 
lifts men’s eyes from sordid materialism to the finer 
lights that shine only when he is at his best. The 
school has been generously endowed with space, light, 
comfort, fine finishings, appliances of the most approved 
style. Would that it might be endowed with those 
things that are most vital, the vision to see, the power 
to grasp the prize all education aspires to, the prize 
of a useful life.. 


Technical Courses at Saskatoon 


Five winter short courses are being put on 
this year at the College of Agriculture, at 
Saskatoon, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Extension, on gas and 
steam engineering, on threshing machine op- 
eration and on poultry. 

In gas engineering there will be two courses, 
one commencing on January 6th and lasting 
to January 30th, and the other commencing 
on February 10th and lasting to March 6th. 
The courses will consist of lectures each after- 
noon and the mornings will be devoted to 
practical work, graded so that the student will 
be brought on step by step, in the Engineering 
Building, which is fully equipped with varie- 
ties of engines, testing equipment, sections and 
models, 
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The steam engineering course began on De- 
cember Ist, lasting to December 20th, and. the 
course was framed so as to increase the know- 
ledge of steam engine operation among opera- 
tors, and is designed particularly for those 
now holding operators’ certificates, who wish 
to improve their training and standing. 

The course in the operation, adjustment and 
care of threshing machines lasts from February 
2nd to February 7th, and is designed to give 
training in the general operation, care and re- 
pair of the threshing machine. 

The course in poultry husbandfy is divided 
into three periods of one week each, divided 
as follows: First week, the selection and cull- 
ing of flocks on a basis of egg production, con- 
siderations of rationing for egg production; 
second week, the reproduction of the flock; 
third week, problems of management and mar- 
keting. 


Technical Education in South Africa 
At the seventh annual convention of the 
South African Federated Chamber of Indus- 
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tries held in Johannesburg in July last the 
following resolution was passed :— 


The attention of the Government is drawn respect- 
fully to the following points: (1) This Convention is of 
the opinion that the present arrangements for industrial 
training in the various Provinces lack proper organiza- 
tion, and that a national policy is essential. It recom- 
mends the Government to secure the co-ordination of 
the various systems of industrial training at present in 
operation, by the establishment of a national board, 
upon which the Government, industry, commerce and 
education, shall be represented; and that this board 
shall be responsible for framing the conditions under 
which grants for technical education shall be made. It 
also urges that all schemes of industrial training shall 
be closely related to actual workshop conditions, and 
that, having regard to the varying industrial conditions 
in different centres of the Union, industrial training can 
be advanced most effectively by the establishment of 
local Technical Education Boards working directly under 
the Central Board, and receiving grants under the 
Higher Education Act of 1923; (2) This Convention de- 
sires to urge the desirability of the Government making 
provision to extend the system of granting industrial 
scholarships; (8) Attention is called, respectfully, to the 
disabilities of Port Elizabeth in regard to facilities for 
technical education, the lack of which compels ambi- 
tious boys to be sent to Cape Town, Johannesburg or 
overseas for training. 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


HE eighth industrial census of the Union 

of South Africa, taken in respect of 

the period 1922-23, shows that the gross value 

of output was £74,486,000, as compared with 

£79,446,000 in 1921-22, a decrease of 6 per cent, 

and the value of materials £387,140,000, as 

compared with £42,823,000, a decrease of 13 

per cent. The corresponding proportionate 

decreases recorded in 1921-22 were 19 and 26 
per cent respectively. 


Othere statistics shown by the census are 
as follows:— 











— 1922-23 1921-22 1915-16 
No. of establishments} 7,029 7,055 3,998 
No. of employees.....| 172,047 170,951 101, 178 
Buropeansicet/se 2. i... 61, 296 59,995 39,52 
Fixed capital......... £50, 261,000] £47,869,000} £27,552,000 


Salaries and wages— 


All races:! sane £19, 186,000} £20, 130,000] £ 8,913,000 
Salaries and wages— 
Huropean........3. £13,904,000| £14,777,000! £ 6,740,000 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay Competition 


The committee to whom was assigned the 
decision upon the merits of the essays pre- 
sented in the contest of 1924 for the prizes 
offered by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
has agreed upon the following awards:— 


Class A—1. The first prize of one thousand 
dollars to George Ward Stocking, assistant 
professor of economics, Dartmouth Collegs, 
1924, for a study entitled “The Oil Industry 
and the Competitive System.” 


2. The second prize of five hundred dollars 
to C. B. Kuhlmann, professor of economics, 
Hamline University 1922, for a study entitled 
“The Development of the Flour Milling 
Industry” in the United States with Special 
Reference to the Industry in Minneapolis.” 


3. Honourable mention to Mildred Harts- 
sough, instructor in economic history, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1924, for a study entitled 
“Development of the Twin Cities, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, as a Metropolitan 
Center.” 


4. Honourable mention to Gladys Louise 
Palmer, professor of economics and sociology, 
Hollins College, 1924, for a study entitled “A 
Study on Labour Relations in the Lace and 
Lace Curtain Industries of the United States.” 


Class B—1. First prize of three hundred 
dollars to George Inch Emery, Harvard 
College, for a study entitled “The Seasonal 
Movement of the New York Discount Rate, 
1831-1914.” 


” 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


District 26, United Mine Workers 


HE United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 26, at their recent convention at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, passed a resolution 
favouring an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the province whereby an 
appeal to a higher court could be made from 
a decision by the Board. As the Act now 
stands the Board’s decision is final. The con- 
vention also expressed a wish to have a repre- 
sentative elected by the miners or mine 
workers on the Board. (Under the Nova Scotia 
Act the three Board members are appointed 
by the Governor in Council). 

The convention endorsed the “ one hundred 
per cent strike” as the most effective method 
of the workers in a dispute with the operators, 
but decided that the matter of calling a strike 
in the district should be left entirely in the 
hands of the executive board. The president 
-promised, however, that a strike would not be 
called by the executive without first con- 
sulting the rank and file of the miners. 

‘A resolution asking that officers who had 
been deposed in July, 1923, should receive 
legitimate remuneration was adopted, on the 
understanding that their claims be presented 
and approved by the convention. Consider- 
able time was given by the convention to 
settling the policy of the district in the coming 
wage negotiations, and a number of resolutions 
were adopted on this subject. Among these 
it was decided that all future wage contracts 
sheuld be negotiated in Nova Scotia, that the 
new contract should expire on April 1, 1927, 
and that there should be an increase of 25 per 
cent for all datal workers and of 10 per cent 
for all contract miners; also a ten per cent in- 
crease for all men working double shifts and 
15 per cent for men working three shifts in 
a place. It was also decided that the officers 
of the district should not sign any wage con- 
tract until it has been approved of by the 
men by a referendum vote. (The new wage 
agreement when adopted will be printed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE). 

The names of the new officers of the dis- 
trict were given in the last issue of the Labour 
GAzETTE on page 1061. 


United Textile Workers of America 


Mrs. Sara A. Conboy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Textile Workers of America, in 
her report to the convention of that organiza- 
tion held in New York City in September 
last, referred to the depression which had ex- 
isted in the industry during 1923 and 1924. 


¢ 


She stated that the industry employs a greater 
number of persons than any other industry in 
the United States, there being an average of 
1,611,000 men, women and children weaving, 
dyeing and finishing cotton goods, woollen, 
silk, hosiery, laces, carpets, knit goods and 
kindred products. “It is more important” 
she said, “than even the steel and iron in- 
dustry, which employs on an average of 
1,586,000 workers.” Child labour and the im- 
poverishment of the toilers were mentioned by 
Mrs. Conboy as the two great evils of the 
industry. In some regions, she said, parti- 
cularly the backward South, entire families 
must go to the mills in order to get enough 
earnings to eke out a precarious existence. 
The average wage paid to textile workers was 
stated to be $18 a week. 

The convention endorsed the work of the 
Brookwood Labour College and it was decided 
to instruct the General Executive Board to 
give consideration to the establishment of one 
or more scholarships for members of the 
United Textile Workers at Brookwood, and to 
render other support as the conditions of the 
organization may warrant. 

It was also decided that a request for a 
National Life Insurance Company controlled 
by the American Federation of Labour be sub- 
mitted to the convention of that organization 
to be held at El Paso, Texas. The action 
taken by the American Federation of Labour 
in regard to insurance was noted in the Lasour 
GazettE for December, 1924, page 1054. The 
Federation decided that there should be a 
voluntary conference of all national and in- 
ternational officers within the coming year for 
such action as shall appeal to the best judg- 
ment of those attending and as may be with- 
in their power to do. 

The president Thomas F. McMahon and the 
secretary-treasurer Mrs. Sara A. Conboy were 
re-elected to office. 


Printing Commission for New York 
Publishing Industry 


Under an agreement entered into in July. 
last between the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, a printing commission was established 
to settle disputes between the pressmen and 
the publishers, in the event of inability of 
the joint conference committee to arrive at 
a decision within one week as required by the 
Pressmen’s agreement. (The agreement allows 
of a longer interval in the case of differences 
over a contract respecting the scale of wages, 
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which may be considered for thirty days after 
the evidence has been submitted). All dis- 


putes must, however, be first referred in writ-: 


ten form to the joint conference committee 
which is composed of one representative ap- 
pointed from the New York local union, one 
representative from the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, and two representatives appointed 
by the employer. 

The commission is composed of the four 
members of the joint conference committee 
and three impartial disinterested persons 
chosen by lot by the joint conference com- 
mittee, or, in the event of their failure to act, 
by the mayor or acting mayor of New York 
City, from a panel of twelve men who have 
practical experience in settling disputes. They 
must be broad-minded men of judicial or busi- 
ness or professional experience, none of whom 
have any interest in or personal or busi- 
ness relations with any newspaper, publisher 
‘or union. Should the joint conference com- 
mittee be unable to agree upon these twelve 
persons the Governor of the state of New 
York is to be requested to make the ap- 
pointments. The remaining nine of the 
twelve men on the panel will be held in re- 
serve in case substitutes are required, as after 
three months any of the three men chosen 
may be removed upon request of either party. 
A president and secretary of the commission 
are to be chosen from the three impartial 
members. These three members are to re- 
ceive an honorarium of $25 each for each ses- 
sion they are required to hear evidence and 
arguments, and the commission is required to 
hold sessions during the first and third weeks 
of every calendar month whenever there are 
cases to be heard and determined. One week’s 
advance notice in writing is to be given by 
the secretary of the commission to each mem- 
ber thereof when cases are noticed for trial, 
either by the union or the employer, the ques- 
tion at issue in each case being briefly stated 
in such written notice. The decisions of this 
printing commission will be binding upon both 
parties. 

In all cases where appeal is made to the 
jo.nt conference committee or the printing 
commission, pending the hearing and deter- 
mination of such issue, any order given by the 
responsible foreman is to prevail and be com- 
plied with, and all work is to continue with- 
out interruption or curtailment such as strikes, 
lockouts, vacations, absenteeism, etc., which 
might interfere with the regular publication 
of the newspapers. To deter both the union 
and the employer from referring to the print- 
ing commission trivial complaints or pre- 
senting grievances without just cause, the com- 
mission may, in its discretion assess the cost 
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of any session against the party presenting 
such case or cases for trial; otherwise the cost 
of the commission’s sessions are to be divided 
equally between the two parties and to be 
paid monthly. In any case appealed to the 
commission from an order given by any fore- 
man, the commission is first to ascertain if 
such order was complied with (even under 
protest) when given, and if it was shown that 
it was not properly executed when given, the 
commission is to dismiss the appeal without 
further hearing, and the discipline enforced 
by the foreman is to stand without further 
question. The foreman is to give no order 
te do work not pertaining to the pressmen’s 
craft, as generally practiced, or in conflict with 
the terms of the contract. The printing com- 
mission is to be the final judge as to whether 
an order given is in conflict with the contract, 
and the order must be complied with when 
given. In the event that an unjust, unrea- 
sonable or illegal order is given by any fore- 
man and complied with, the joint conference 
committee or printing commission (unless the 
office satisfactorily adjusts the difference) is 
to restore any pay lost during the consequent 
unemployment and may, in addition, impose 
a penalty upon the office by awarding one 
week’s extra pay to the wronged union mem- 
ber. On the. other hand, any union member 
found guilty by either the committee or the 
commission, after a hearing or through de- 
fault, of disobeying any just, reasonable ot 
legal order of the foreman, may, in addition 
to the discipline previously enforced by the 
foreman, be disciplined by the commission by 
a penalty to be imposed upon the union of 
one week’s pay of the employee, which shall 
go to any charity designated by the commis- 
sion. 


Industrial Workers of the World 


A convention of the Industrial Workers 
of the World was held at Chicago, L[llinois, 
from October 13 to November 10. This con- 
vention was called in order to endeavour to 
heal a breach between the former executive 
officers. The outcome of the meeting was 
that the constitution of the organization was 
re-drafted, all the former officers were re- 
moved from office, and a temporary executive 
was set up to administer affairs until per- 
manent officers have been elected by referen- 
dum. Mr. P. J. Welinder was elected tem- 
porary general secretary-treasurer. The dis- 
pute was taken to the courts, where numer- 
ous postponements occurred and up to the 
present time no decision has been rendered. 
As a result of the controversy a dual Indus- 
trial Workers of the World was set up but 
as to the following it has secured no definite 
information has been received. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Anthrax Poisoning 


JT Nation’s Health for December, 1924, 
contains an article “Anthrax As An 
Industrial Hazard” in which Mr. Henry Field 
Smyth, chairman of the industrial hygiene 
section of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, is claimed to have stated that the 
general incidence of the disease is low, but 
that an extremely high incidence is recorded 
among those who are exposed to it. For 
instance, about two per cent of all Penn- 
sylvania tanners contract anthrax every year. 
The whole situation it is stated, indicates 
that our present disinfection methods are 
inadequate. There is an average mortality in 
each state of 24 per cent, and the range in 
mortality from 12 per cent in Pennsylvania 
to 81 per cent in Ohio, shows plainly that 
education is needed both in: diagnosis and 
treatment methods. On the subject of dis- 
infection methods, Dr. Smyth declared that 
the accepted measure of consular certificates 
on the purity of imported raw materials is 
open to too many pitfalls for safety, and 
that exposure of such materials to from 165 
degrees to 200 degrees Fahr. (dry heat) or 
soaking in alkaline solutions is not effective. 
The procedure prescribed in Pennsylvania and 
New York kill the anthrax bacillus, but this 
process gives a “permanent wave” to hair 
products which is objectionable to the trade. 
England immerses hides in hot alkaline solu- 
tions, followed by formaldehyde treatment, 
the accuracy of the process being assured by 
requiring disinfection at government stations 
at/ small expense to the importer. 


Human Anthrax in New York 


Dr. William Jacobson, industrial medical 
inspector of the New York City Department 
of Health, has made a clinical and epidemio- 
logical study of 61 cases of human anthrax 
occurring in New York City during the five 
years 1919-1923. He found that about one- 
third of the cases of anthrax occurred among 
brush makers, warehousemen, truckmen and 
longshoremen. Forty-two persons were in- 
fected by animal hair or articles made from 
animal hair, and sixteen by animal hides, 
skins or articles made therefrom. In the 
treatment of the disease the administration of 
antianthrax serum gave, in the greatest num- 
ber of cases, the best results. The mortality 
rate in sixty-one cases was 31 per cent. Fatal 
cases usually terminated before the ninth day 
after onset. 

As a result of the increase in the number of 
cases of anthrax in New York City in 1920 
(from 14 cases in 1919 to 24 in 1920), the 
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authorities of the department of health were 
stimulated to adopt more stringent measures 
for suppression and control of the disease. 
These measures consisted in:— 

(1) The enactment of regulations regarding sterili- 
gation of all animal hair to be used in brushes or 
hair cloth, and requiring manufactured hair products 
to be identified by trade marks or manufacturer’s 
name. 

(2) Tracing the source of infection and seizing and 
destroying or disinfecting infected material; and 

(3) Public health education, by which means the 
worker, the employer and the public generally were 
informed concerning anthrax. 


Following the adoption of these measures, 
the number of cases of anthrax declined. In 
1921 only 9 cases were reported; in 1922, 8 
cases; in 1923, 6 cases; and only one case was 
reported for the first six months of 1924. 


Accidents in Meat Packing 


“Accident frequency in meat packing 
plants represents the principal and largest 
factor in economic loss in the entire industry,” 
according to an article appearing in the 
December issue of National Safety News 
(Chicago). The article proceeds:— 

The first illustration is that of a plant having 
approximately 14,000 employees. Of this number 6,500 
employees experienced wounds in one year that neces- 
sitated lost time, Of the 6,500 lost time accidents, 660 
were caused by knife tools in the hands of workmen. 
These figures do not include wounds of greater or less 
severity that did not result in lost time. No accurate 
data were attempted to record the facts of the non- 
loss time wounds. The reason given was that the 
number of such cases was too great. 

The second illustration is that of a report of a plant 
having 2,000 employees covering a period of one year 
and confined exclusively to knife wound accidents that 
caused lost time. The wounds are reported under the 
one classification, ‘‘ cuts.’’ 

We find of 2,000 employees engaged, 510 (25.5 per 
cent) employees lost time from knife wounds, 506 
knife wounds were self-inflicted, four knife wounds 
were inflicted by fellow-workers, and 743 days of lost 
time resulted. 


Coal Mine Safety Conferences in United 
States 


The mine safety movement noted in recent 
issues of this GAZETTE as in progress in the 
United States during 1924 will culminate in 
a national conference that is to be called by 
President Coolidge early this year. Steps 
have already been taken by the Department 
of Interior and its Bureau of Mines to arrange 
a programme for the conference, and invita- 
tions will be sent out soon after Governors- 
elect in the coal States have taken office. Ali 
States in which coal is mined will be asked to 
send representatives, including Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
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Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Utah, South 
Dakota and Wyoming. The frequency of coal 
mine explosions have brought officials to the 
conclusion that the Federal Government 
might properly seek the co-operation of the 
States in procuring greater safety to coal 
mine workers. 

Mine inspectors and representatives of the 
coal companies and mine workers of the 
anthracite field meet in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
February 24, 1925, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing various methods of preventing and 
reducing fatalities and accidents in hard coal 
mines. Officials of districts 1, 7 and 9 of the 
United Mine Workers will be invited to 
attend. Among the papers to be read are 
“Accidents from Mine 
Cars,” “ Premature Blasts,” “ Exploding Gas,” 
and “Mine Fires.” 


Mine and Quarry Accidents 


Reports received by the United States 
Bureau of Mines for the first eight months of 


1924 indicate that 1,628 men were killed in, 


mine accidents, as compared with 1,793 dur- 
ing the same period last year. The 8-months 
fatality rate for 1924, namely, 4.58 per million 
tons, as compared with 4.12 in 1923, was 
entirely in the bituminous industry and was 
attributable to explosions of gas and coal 
dust. The bituminous rate for the first eight 
months of this year was 4.40 per million tons. 
In 1923 the rate was 3.83. The anthracite 
rate for the same period in 1924 was 5.48; 
last year it was 5.63. 

Statistics compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Mines show that the operation of 
the stone quarries throughout that country 
required the services of 92,455 men in 1923, a 
larger number than had been employed in 
this industry since 1915. A total of 25,545,859 
shifts were worked, constituting an average of 
276 work days per man. Accidents during the 
year caused the death of 143 men and in- 
jured 14,990, showing a fatality rate of 1.68 
and an injury rate of 176 per thousand full- 
time, 300-day workers. The corresponding 
rates for 1922 were 1.92 killed and 172 in- 
jured; for the five-year period (1916-1920), 
similar rates were 2.10 killed and 160 injured. 


Causes of Lost Time Accidents 


Mr. W. W. Adams, statistician of the 
Bureau of Mines, United States, Department 
of the Interior, presented to the 13th annual 
meeting of the National Safety Council, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the following infor- 
mation with respect to the causes of lost- 
time accidents to underground workers:— 

Of all causes of lost time from accidents under- 
ground falls of rock or face result in the greatest 
aggregate loss, both at coal mines and metal mines. 
This cause of accidents, while proportionately more 
important as regards fatalities than nonfatal injuries, 
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nevertheless was responsible for 33 per cent of the 
lost time at coal mines and 26 per cent at metal mines. 
In coal mines most of the falls occurred while the men 
were loading coal on the cars or while engaged in 
cutting or barring down the coal; in metal mines the 
largest number occurred when the men were drilling 
although quite a number occurred when the men were 
loading ore or engaged in taking down loose rock or 
preparing to set props. Haulage accidents which rank 
next to falls as a cause of fatalities also rank second 
as a cause from nonfatal injuries. About 18 per cent 
of the deaths in the coal mines are due to haulage 
accidents, but 30 per cent of the lost time at coal mines 
and 16 per cent at metal mines were due to accidents in 
this group. Being struck or run over by the cars formed 
the largest single class of haulage accidents, and of these 
the largest number occurred while coupling cars. Next in 
point of lost time were injuries resulting from the men 
getting squeezed between the car and side. Handling 
materials, including the loading of coal or ore, caused 
the third largest loss of time at both coal and metal 
mines. Not many fatalities are included in this group 
but 11 per cent of the lost time at coal mines and 16 
per cent at metal mines resulted in handling materials, 
principally coal or ore, although quite a large time-loss 
resulted from injuries while handling props., At this 
point the parallel of the causes of lost time at coal 
and metal mines ceases, and the various classes of 
accidents assume different degrees of importance in the 
two branches of the mining industry. Hand tools 
ranked fourth as a cause of lost-time accidents at coal! 
mines and were responsible for 9 per cent of the 
aggregate loss of time, while at metal mines they ranked 
fifth and caused nearly 9 per cent of the loss. Picks 
were, of course, the principal tools involved in this 
class of accidents at coal mines. The sixth most 
numerous class of accidents at both coal and metal 
mines was fails of persons, to which was attributed 
over 3 per cent of the lost time at coal mines and 
more than 8 per cent at metal mines. This class of 
accidents is also an important one because of the num- 
ber of persons killed by falling, although it is not a 
major cause of fatalities. Machinery ranked fifth 
among the causes of accidents at coal mines and 
seventh at metal mines; in each case about 6 per cent 
of the time lost was included in this group. Under- 
cutting machines at coal mines and drilis at metal 
mines are the principal types of machinery referred to. 
Accidents connected with shafts or cages caused a 
little over two per cent of the time-loss at metal 
mines and about one-half per cent at coal mines. 
Lost time from falling objects amounted to nearly 11 
per cent of the aggregate loss of time at metal mines 
but only 1.2 per cent at coal mines, the difference 
being due mainly to injuries from objects falling down 
chutes, winzes and raises in metal mines and the non- 
existence of this type of hazard in most coal mines 
due to level coal-beds. Explosives are the direct cause 
of relatively few accidents either in coal mines or 
metal mines. Indirectly they may be charged with 
some of the accidents usually attributed to falls of 
roof, but to what extent they are thus chargeable is 
not known. . . . Electricity is likewise the cause of 
relatively few deaths—about 4 per cent is the usual 
proportion—and a still smaller percentage of non-fatal 
injuries. 


“Taking a Chance” in Coal Mines 


The Safety Service Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, writing in the 
Journal of Personal Research, calls attention 
to certain conditions of employment in coal 
mines that tend to danger. Among these 
conditions he mentions the common practice 
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in connection with payment for the time spent 
by thé, miners in timbering. Nearly half the 
deaths “in coal mines are caused by falls of 
coal or rock. To prevent falls of material 
the miner must set up timber and remove 
loose fragments. The miner is paid on the 
basis of the number of tons of coal he gets 
out, and it is only when an excessive length of 
time is required that any allowance is made 
for setting timber. The usual arrangement is 
that the company allows the miner all the 
timber he needs, while the miner sets it up 
in his own time. When doubt exists as to 
the necessity for timbering, the miner is left 
the option of setting timber and taking down 
loose material in his own time, or of taking 
a chance of being safe without taking these 
precautions. The Director remarks that “ dis- 
couraging such chance-taking is a very real 
personnel problem for which as yet no satis- 
factory solution has been found, although 
many have been proposed. Five times as 
many deaths result from this cause as from 
explosions, and there does not seem to be 
any preventive measure that does not involve 
working through the individual miner”. 


Causes of “Textile’’ Accidents 


Glenn W. Cook, supervising inspector, 
The Travellers Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in an address before the 
13th Annual Safety Congress, Louisville, 
Kentucky, classifies accidents in the textile 
industry under three headings (1) accidents 
common to all industry, such as falls, hand 
tools, bumps, strains, hernias, etc., (2) acci- 
dents which occur in that part of the plant 
which is not strictly textile, such as machine 
shop, carpenter shop, power plant, or in the 
parts of the plant which are essential to the 
industry, but also found in many other in- 
dustries, and (8) accidents which occur on 
textile machines and in the process of con- 
verting a fiber into a woven fabric. He 
claims that the engineering side of safety in 
the textile mill, that is: the construction, in- 
stallation, and maintenance of mechanical 
safeguards, if properly carried out, would 
mean the permanent elimination of nearly 50 
per cent of the textile mill accidents. An 
analysis of accident causes based on the ex- 
perience of some 350,000 plants showed that 


\ 44 per cent of the cost of accidents in the 


cotton industry is due to mechanical causes; 
54 per cent in the woolen industry, and 26 
per cent in the silk industry. They are divided 
as follows:— 





—_ Cotton | Woolen} Silk 

WISOVALOIS serene ee ee 2-5 2-5 4:5 
Power transmission........... -.- 1-5 1:5 1-5 
Machine drives. caine cecum 2-0 2-0 2-0 
Moving parts on machines........ 8-0 8-0 8-0 
Point of operation......... Maton eed 30-0 40-0 10-0 
Total fie cee ee ee 44-0 |, 54-0 26-0 


Phe—machines found to have caused the 
greatest number of accidents were: revolving 
flat type cards, carpet trimmers, roller type 
body ironers, band knives, moire machine 
rolls, pickers, calender type ribbon finishers, 
rope stranding machines, shearers, carpet 
frayers, centrifugal dryers or extractors, flat 
work ironers, circular knives, openers, pile 
cutters, dyeing, printing and finishing rolls, 
sewing machines, sliver and ribbon lap 
machines, dry tumblers, willowers, washers. 
Of these the most hazardous are carpet frayer, 
opener, picker and willower. Belts, gears and 
other machine parts cause 114 per cent of the 
accidents:in this industry. The practice of 
washing the floors while the mill is in oper- 
ation causes many slips and falls, as does also 
a soapy condition of floors around wool 
washers, and wet floors in dye houses. Many 
workers are injured while picking waste from 
machines, or while repairing or adjusting 
machines. Many are caught in looms, mules, 
cards, willowers, etc., when other employees 
start the machines. The locking of machines 
under adjustment and repair would eliminate 
most of these accidents.Weavers are subject 
to the greatest variety of accidents. They are 
frequently struck by flying shuttels, or caught 
between the lay and the beam, or by the 
picker stick, and weights sometimes fall on 
their feet. They receive infection from 
broken heddle wires, fall over beam shafts, 
and slip on spools scattered on the floor. The 
practice of slashing beams causes bad cuts in 
the legs. In the dye house, men are scalded 
by hot water, particularly by tubs boiling 
over, and some men are subject to poisoning 
from dyes. Steam vapour in the dye house is 
responsible for many trucking and other types 
of accident. Exposed steam pipes cause 
many burns, and dye house employees fail 
into the old-fashioned tubs. Bale hooks and 
carelessness in cutting bale bands, the in- 
stallation of mules without proper clearance 
between the walls and the columns, slivers in 
the feet of mule operators, slivers from 
bobbins, the falling of spools from spinning 
and the twisting of frames are also common 
causes of textile mill accidents. 





A report has been received from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 
recent visit of the British Overseas Settle- 
ment Delegation to Canada in 1924 for the 
study of the existing system of child migra- 
tion and settlement. As already noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE the delegation was composed 
of Miss Margaret Bondfield, Mrs. F. N. 
Harrison Bell, Mr. G. F. Plant and Mr. W. 
Garnett. An outline of the findings and 
recommendations of the delegation will be 
given in the next issue. 
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ADVANTAGES OF ROCK DUSTING IN COAL MINES 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has 
published a study of stone or rock 
dusting to prevent coal dust explosions, as 
practised in Great Britain and France. The 
report is written by Mr. George S. Rice, 
whose services in connection with the mining 
industry of Nova Scotia have been noted in 
previous issues of this Gazette. At present 
stone dusting. is practically universal in 
British collieries, although the efficiency with 
which the method is applied admittedly varies 
in different districts and different mines. 

The Mines Department of France has 
approved shale dusting as a preventive of 
coal dust explosions, and this method is 
extensively applied in the mines of the Pas- 
de-Calais and Nord Departments. The French 
officials are urging a wider use of rock dusting 
in the more dangerous mines. The admirable 
precautions that the French authorities have 
always taken as to ventilation and preventing 
accumulations of fire damp and the ignition 
of gas and coal dust have minimized the 
danger from coal dust. In fact, there is no 
other country, unless it be Belgium, which 
is as careful in preventing explosions as is 
France, and there have been only a few 
disasters of this type since that at Courriéres 
in 1906, proportionately less than in any other 
country except Belgium. However, under the 
natural conditions generally found in France 
and in Belgium, there is much less explosive 
road dust than in coal mines of most other 
countries. Furthermore, the mining methods 
in those two countries are conducive to much 
less danger from coal dust than is found else- 
where. The beds are so folded and faulted 
that the main roads are tunneled through the 
rock or shale of the coal measures, and only 
the secondary working levels and inclines are 
in coal. The shales of the coal measures are 
generally so friable that particles of roof and 
floor mix in and dilute the coal dust. 

Discussing the application of rock dusting 
in the mines of the continent, Mr. Rice points 
out that American mines have heretofore 
relied on watering and the prevention of 
ignition to avoid coal dust explosions. Al- 
though it is agreed that watering is successful 
if done with absolute thoroughnéss, engineers 
of the Bureau of Mines have rarely, if ever, 
found watering so perfectly done that if a 
source of ignition was present in imperfectly 
watered parts of the mine a coal dust explo- 
sion would not follow. This remark, of course, 
does not apply to Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines, the dust of which has not been found 
to be explosive, but does apply to all bitum- 
inous, semibituminous and subbituminous coal 


mines. The report states that recent explo- 
sions in the United States have practically 
demonstrated the failure of the watering 
system as ordinarily practised. Some of the 
advantages of the rock dusting are stated 
as follows:— 


The effect of rock dusting is not so ephemeral. Many 
roadways do not have to be redusted for a week or 
two. Other parts of the mine may not need redusting 
for months. A light-coloured dust is visible and has 
the advantage of greatly increasing the illuminating 
effect of a miner’s lamp instead of decreasing it by 
making the walls black, as watering does; the in- 
creased illumination prevents many smaller accidents 
along the passageways. If properly applied, the stone 
dust fills the cavities and crevices and lies on the 
ledges ready to be dislodged by a concussion and to 
extinguish an explosion—an effect directly opposite to 
that of coal dust lying in such cavities, on ledges, and 
on timbers. If there is an explosion of gas where rock 
dusting is used the air waves carry the incombustible 
dust along with the coal dust inevitably present, and 
the rock-dust particles extinguish the flame by absorb- 
ing heat and by coming between particles of coal dust. 

One of the greatest advantages of rock dusting is that 
failure or delay to apply the dust for a day or a few 
days is not so vital as the omission of watering. The 
condition of the roadways can be largely determined by 
inspection and checked positively by the gathering of 
samples. This applies not only to inspection from day 
to day by the management, but also to the more 
occasional State inspection. F'or example, a State in- 
spector may find the condition of a watered mine ad- 
mirable as far as coal dust is concerned on the day of 
inspection, but he cannot tell whether the mine will be 
safe the next day. Usually a month or more will 
elapse before he makes another inspection of that par- 
ticular mine. Meantime the effectiveness of the water- 
ing cannot be positively checked in the same way that 
samples of dust gathered and tested by the manage- 
ment can be if made a matter of daily record. 





Canada and Child Labour 


President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labour, in the course of a 
statement of labour policy on New Year’s 
day, referred as follows to the position of 
Canada in regard to the proposed child labour 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States:— 


“ Although that portion of our movement 
Which is in Canada is not directly concerned 
in this effort for the child labour amendment 
yet they are directly affected by whatever 
standards we may secure. Is not the time 
opportune for the workers in Canada to weld 
another link in the bond uniting our economic 
movement by making the conservation of 
child life the paramount issue for the coming 
year?” 

A summary of the laws of the provinces of 
Canada regulating the employment of children 
in various occupations was given in the issue 
of the Lasour Gazette for December, 1923. 
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A STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICE SYSTEMS 


jj BASS Employment  Offices—their 

Purpose, Structure and Methods,” 
recently published by the Russell” Sage 
Foundation, New York, is a volume of nearly 
700 pages. It embodies the results of 
research work and study into the subject 
indicated by the title, covering a period of 
five years. Years before the Great War 
broke out, the evils associated with private, 
fee-charging, commercial, employment agencies 
and the inadequate service inevitably 
associated with such agencies, had begun to 
impress themselves upon the public mind. 
More or less feeble efforts had been made 
on the North American continent by several 
provincial, state or municipal governments to 
create some form of free public employment 
service. 

Every competent authority, including several 
government commissions, that had investigated 
the subject of employment office methods, 
had roundly condemned the general practices 
and inefficiency of private commercial agencies 
and had recommended the establishment of 
free public employment offices. Notable 
among these in Canada were the Royal 
Commissions appointed by the governments 
of British Columbia and Ontario in the years 
1912 and 1914 respectively. Both these com- 
missions sensed the need for a co-ordinated, 
national system of employment offices to 
supersede the ineffective and often mercen- 
arily disposed fee-charging agencies who 
frequently not only robbed and deceived the 
worker who used them as the means of 
obtaining information concerning opportuni- 
ties for employment, but also caused un- 
necessarily large and expensive turnovers in 
the staffs of employers. 

The labour conditions created by, and 
immediately post-dating, the war so vividly 
exposed the economic wastefulness incident to 
the private agency system, that the Federal 
Governments of Canada and the United 
States enacted legislation providing for the 
establishment of a nationally co-ordinated 
system of free public offices in the respective 
countries. The first International Labour 
Conference (League of Nations), held in 
Washington in 1919, urged upon all the 
component powers the need for the adoption 
of similar policies and further recommended 
that, as quickly as possible, private fee- 
charging agencies should be _ outlawed. 
President Wilson’s Industrial Conference of 
1920 and President Harding’s Conference on 
Unemployment held the following year were 
both unanimously in favour of an adequate 
system of public employment offices. 


Wrevealed in the report. 


The publication of the Russell Sage 
Foundation contains the record and findings 
of a remarkably exhaustive survey of the 
subject, particularly as it effects the United 
States, although a considerable degree of 
attention has been paid to Canada. And 
while it is not, and it must be confessed 
cannot, be claimed that the Employment 
Service of Canada realizes the ultimate ideal 
of service conceived by the investigators, 
complimentary references are quite generously 
made to Canada in connection with the work 
accomplished in this field. 


Fluctuations of Employment 


It has for many years been obvious to 
students of social and economic conditions 
that unemployment is not a problem limited 
to periods of trade depression. Full time 
employment for all who must be constantly 
engaged in gainful occupations in order that 
the prime necessities of life may be obtained, 
and the wolf of poverty kept on the out- 
side of the home, is no longer available. 
This stern and challenging fact is clearly 

“Unemployment is 
at present a constant phenomenon and there} 
fore a continuing problem. . large enoug 
to cause serious loss, waste, and suffering,. 
and to compel attention.” The machinery, 
that has been set up for the purpose of 
collecting and tabulating statistical data 
relating to unemployment on the North 
American continent, is incapable of providing 
the accurate and complete information con- 
cerning the number of workers who are unem- 
ployed. Nevertheless, “there is plenty of 
evidence that the amount has reached great 
proportions at certain periods, various esti- 
mates for the years of depression since 1900 
ranging from 1,000,000 to over 6,000,000 people 
idle for weeks and sometimes for months at 
a time.” Interesting diagrams are contained 
in the report, which afford a comparison 
between unemployment among trade unions 
in Canada from January 1916 to June 1923; 
in the State of New York for the period 
January 1904 to June 1915, and the State of 
Massachusetts January 1908 to June 1923. 
The peak of ‘unemployment in Canada during 
the period plotted in the diagram was reached 
in March, 1921, when the unions reported 
16.48 per cent of their members out of work. 
This mark was exceeded by the returns made 
to the New York Department of Labour, as 
shown in the diagram, during each year of 
the period covered with the exception of 
1906, while during the years 1908, 1914, and 
1915 the peaks soared above the 35 per cent 
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point. Contemporary comparison is afforded 
in the diagrams depicting the trade union 
returns in Canada and Massachusetts, and it 
is interesting to note that, with the exception 
of the first half of 1916, a greater degree of 
unemployement is indicated in Massachusetts 
throughout the whole period than in Canada. 
For more than a year and a half the peak 
of unemployment among trade unions in 
Massachusetts exceeded the high peak of 
March, 1921, in Canada, which, to repeat, was 
16.48, while the greatest degree of unemploy- 
ment among the unions in Massachusetts was 
at the beginning of 1920, when it reached the 
mark of 28 per cent. 


Functions of Employment Offices 


Although most exaggerated claims shave 
sometimes been made regarding the practical 
effect of a free, co-ordinated, nation-wide 
public employment service, these claims some- 
times running to the absurd lengths of assert- 
ing that such service was a panacea for the 
ills of unemployment, the Russell Sage 
Foundation investigators have steered clear of 
such extravagance. Public bureaus are onl 
one plank in the platform. Properly Ainngen 
and operated they can, and do, reduce labour, 
reserves by the matching of jobs and workers 
seeking jobs to a degree which the private 


agencies are incapable of reaching. They are 
capable of still further assisting in this direc- 


tion by influencing the flow of immigration 


in accordance with the requirements of in- 
dustry. They may be of service to the 


governing and administrative bodies in deter- 
mining when public works should be carried 
on or when such work should be postponed. 
They can be made the medium for the 
collection of all statistical data concerning 
labour, and their reports should furnish the 
most reliable information respecting general 
conditions of employment. They can also be 
made a useful guide to young persons in the 
selection of vocations by affording information 
regarding the trends of trade and new lines 
of development in industry, and they are 
indispensably necessary as an auxiliary agency 
to government unemployment insurance 
schemes. These are some of the positive con- 
tributions which public employment bureaus, 
properly organized, can make to the solution 
of the problem which challenges the states- 
men, the captains of industry and finance, and 
all who have the welfare of society at heart, 
namely, that of the constant and, in ever 
recurring cycles, serious and widespread un- 
employment. 


Non-Partizan Administration 


The voluminous and exhaustive character of 
the report of the study undertaken by the 
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Russell Sage Foundation investigators pre- 
cludes the possibility in this notice of more 
than fragmentary reference. As a guide and 
inspiration to those whom it was planned to 
assist, namely, “those who, both inside and 
outside the service, are already seeking to 
lift it to an increasingly higher plane of 
accomplishment,” it is invaluable. It will 
well repay the public employment service 
worker and student for all the time devoted 
to reading it. It is a wealthy mine of 
detailed information regarding the nature of 
the work, its organization and administration. 
Some surprise will be occasioned to Canadian 
readers who are familiar with the record of 
the Employment Service of Canada to learn 
that United States employers have strongly 
opposed the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, mainly on the ground that it was partial 
to the interests of the workers and prejudiced 
against those of the employers. Evidently, 
the investigators regard this antipathy as 
ineradicable and fatal so long as the United 
States Employment Service is administered 
by the Federal Department of Labour. “In 
view of the procedure and practice in England 
and Canada, the presumption would seem to 
be in favour of placing the federal, respon- 
sibility for the Employment Service in the 
United States Department of Labour; and it 
is there that it seems most logical, in con- 
formity with approved modern tendencies in 
governmental administrative organization, to 
place it. Extended consideration of the ques- 
tion, however, leads to the conclusion that 
whatever the strict logic of the case, and 
whatever form it may ultimately take, the 
practical situation makes it undesirable at 
the present time for the United States Em- 
ployment Service to be made a part of the 
Department of Labour.” This conclusion 1s 
somewhat startling in view of the fact that 
the Federal part of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. No exception, however, can 
be taken to the finding of the report that 
“impartiality is the only principle upon which 
the government can conduct a service of this 
kind.” Stress is also laid upon the menace 
to the highest interest of a Federal-State 
service owing to appointments that are made 
by political patronage, and the turnover of 
staffs under the operation of the spoils system, 
when changes in government take place. 
Since the inception of the Employment 
Service of Canada, there have been changes 
in Government, both Federal and Provincial, 
but there is no instance known to the writer 
where a member of any staff in the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada has been removed for 
political reasons. As recommended in the 
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publication, appointments to the Federal and 
Provincial staffs are made in accordance with 
Civil Service Commission regulations, and the 
period of service depends upon the satisfactory 
performance of the duties appertaining to it. 


Unemployment a Local Problem 

It is the view of those who conducted the 
inquiry that as between the Federal-Provincial 
system of the Employment Service of Canada 
and a federal-provincial-local scheme of sup- 
port and administration, the balance of favour 
belongs to the latter. In their opinion the 
problem of unemployment is, and should 
remain, primarily local. Canadian readers will 
recognize in this statement an echo of the 
policy of the Federal Government regarding 
responsibility for unemployment relief. In 
support of this contention the report claims 
that. local participation insures greater flexi- 
bility in the methods of administration 
adopted to correct the varied conditions pre- 
vailing locally; stimulates the interest and 
co-operation of the community; promotes 
efficiency and economy; and satisfies “that 
primary impulse for responsibility and self- 
expression which is a part of community 
life.” 

Advisory Councils 


Emphasis is laid upon the value of local 
and mational advisory councils. These are 
regarded as being much more useful and 
necessary than provincial or state councils. 
The experience of Canada in this particular 
is interesting. If a census of opinion on the 
subject of provincial or local advisory councils 
were taken among the provincial authorities 
in Canada, a large body of such opinion would 
probably be widely at variance with that of 
the investigators. It is claimed that under 
normal conditions the interest of the members 
wanes, largely because they recognize that, 
apart from the assistance they may render 
during such periods as those of establishing 


the system, when the country is at war, or 
when unemployment is rampant, the officials 
of the Service know more about the matters 
referred to the advisers for their adivice than 
do the latter themselves. Unemployment 
insurance, as in Great Britain, particularly 
when coupled with widespread and long con- 
tinued periods of unemployment, provides 
ample work to hold the interest of advisers. 
British local councils, or committees as they 
are called, have been consulted on a variety 
of problems arising out of unemployment, 
other than that of the operation of the 
Employment Exchanges. 

Concerning such activities and certain other 
recommendations contained in the report, it 
should be borme in mind that the under- 
taking of them is contingent upon the 
willingness of governments to accept respon- 
sibilities and provide the necessary finances. 
Immediately following the Armistice the 
peoples, including the governments, of Canada 
and the United States were largely under the 
spell of emotionalism produced by the war 
and the victory of the Allies. Menacing 
problems called for solution and governments 
were disposed to provide liberally for agencies 
then considered to be imperative. The use- 
fulness of a public employment service was 
readily recognized and a disposition exhibited 
to provide somewhat generously for its 
establishment and operation. These condi- 
tions have changed. In Canada, at least, 
enormous disabilities were inherited through 
participation in the war and full recovery has 
not yet been achieved. Under such circum- 
stances economies have had to be effected and 
forward movements halted for the time being. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has rendered 
a conspicuous service in undertaking this in- 
vestigation and releasing its report for the 
benefit of all who are interested in promoting 
the greatest measure of success in public 
employment service work. 


United States Trade Commission on Co-operation 


In the summer of 1923, the Chairman of 
the United States Federal Trade Commission, 
Mr. Huston Thompson, and Dr. William 
Notz, Chief of the Export Trade Division, 
studied co-operation in fifteen European coun- 
tries. The Commission has now made a 
voluminous report to Congress dealing with 
certain specific phases of the subject. Insur- 
ance and housing are omitted. 

The Commission recommends development 
of co-operation in the following directions :— 

1. Farmers’ co-operative societies. 

2. Rural credit societies of the Raiffeisea 
deposit and loan type, adapted to local con- 
ditions and needs, managed by the farmers 


themselves, with a centralized auditing sys- 
tem and central banks ‘for diverting funds 
from one section to another as needed. 

3. The distribution of electric power in 
rural communities through farmers’ co- 
operative societies. 

4. Retail consumers’ co-operative societies. 

5. Co-operative distribution of household 
coal. 

6. The distribution of milk by consumers’ 
co-operative societies. 


7. Co-operative export associations. 
8. Decentralization of power and adminis- 
tration in co-operative organizations. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR 


HE twelfth annual report of the Secretary 
of Labour of the United States covers 
the work of the Department during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1924. The Department of 
Labour consists of the office of the Secretary, 
which comprises the Division of Conciliation, 
the United States Employment Service and 
the Bureau of Tndustrial Housing and Trans- 
portation; the other Departmental bureaus 
being the Bureau of Labour Statistics, the 
Bureau of Immigration, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Bureau of Naturalization and the Women’s 
Bureau. The Department employed during 
the year a staff numbering 3,457, of whom 
2,837 were employed outside the District of 
Columbia. 


Conciliation Service 


Commissioners of conciliation were assigned 
during thé fiscal year 1924 to 544 trade dis- 
putes-—strikes, threatened strikes, and lockouts. 
Of the 544 cases in which the represen'tatives 
of the conciliation service of the Departmen't 
of Labour exercised their good offices, 415 
disputes were settled, 346 through the indi- 
vidual efforts of the commissioners, and 69 
cases were adjusted in co-operation with State 
or local agencies, or with committees of citi- 
zens or State and municipal officials. The 
number of workers directly and indirectly in- 
volved in the controversies handled through 
this service aggregated 497,469, this estimate 
being extremely conservative. The report 
states that “it is the earnest desire of the 
Secretary of Labour to continue developing 
the conciliation service so that it will ulti- 
mately become a more important factor in the 
prevention of strikes and lockoutts through the 
adjustment of differences arising between the 
interested parties while production continues 
and the wages and returns to the management 
are uninterrupted. Gra'tifying progress is be- 
ing made along ‘this line of endeavour.” 


U. S. Employment Service 


This service placed in employment 1,806,990 
men and women during the fiscal year, the 
several States co-operating in the work of the 
Federal office. The Service comprises a Farm 
Labour Division, handling the problem of 
harvesting; a Junior Division, acting in co- 
operation with the State services, public 
school systems and other local agencies; and 
an Industrial Employment: Information Divi- 
sion. The latter Division formerly published 
a monthly bulletin of statistical information, 
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but this work is now done by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. Valuable information is 
thus compiled, and distributed throughout the 
country for the purpose of supplying the 
demand of the labour market. 


Immigration 


The number of aliens admitted and charged 
to the quota during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1924, was 357,642, as compared with 243,953 
and 335,480 in the fiscal years 1922 and 1923, 
respectively. During the year just ended the 
quotas of all countries, with the exception of 
Esthonia, Fiume, and Iceland, were completely 
exhausted. Attention is called, however, to 


* statistics of immigration from Canada, Mexico, 


South and Cen'tral Americas, etc., which under 
the law were exempt from quota limitation. 

The immigration act of 1924, approved May 
26, 1924, changes the basis for computing the 
quotas in two particulars; the per centum 
limit act of 1921 took as a basis the foreign- 
born persons in ‘the United States as shown 
by the census of 1910, while the new law takes . 
as a basis the number shown by the census 
of 1890; further, the old law applied 3 per 
cent to the census enumeration of 1910, where- 
as the new law applies 2 per cent 'to the census 
enumeration of 1890. Beginning July 1, 1927, 
however, the numerical {imitation will be 
based on the number which bears the same 
ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 having 
that national origin bears to tthe number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 
1920, but the minimum quota of any nation- 
ality shall be 100. 

Numerous complaints were received from 
representatives of labour organizations against 
the unlawful entry of deserting alien seamen, 
on tthe ground that their presence in the 
United States afforded opportunities to the 
large industries to employ them at a low rate 
of wages, 'to the detriment of unemployed 
union labour. Recently an investigation con- 
ducted in the anthracite coal region in Penn- 
sylvania disclosed that one of the large com- 
panies had in its employ approximately 200 
alien seamen who had entered the United 
States contrary to the provisions of the im- 
migration laws, and it is likely that as 
a result of that investigation several hundred 
aliens who thus entered illegally will be 
deported. The Immigration Bureau succeeded 
in deporting under warrant proceedings, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 6,400 
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undesirable aliens, the largest number for any 
one year, during its history. 

The report contains full information on the 
subject of the recent developments of the 
immigration policy of the United States. The 
Department undertook special investigations 
into the conditions in various foreign coun- 
tries and found evidence of a policy in cer- 
tain countries of “dumping” their undesirable 
citizens in the United States. “By analysis,” 
the report states, “it must be evident that 
there is much that is undesirable in immi- 
grant prospects, especially if all limitations 
were to be removed. Perhaps the actual num- 
bers of desirable labour admitted would be 
greater by a letting down of the bars, but 
the influx of unassimilable and undesirable 
aliens would be more than proportionately 
increased. The quota law, however, has in- 
creased ‘bootlegging’ of aliens across our 
borders, and this practice has been a prolific 
source of dangerous types.” 


Bureau of Labour Statistics 


The functions of this Bureau are purely 
educational, rather than administrative, and 
have remained unchanged since its organiza- 
tion in 1885. The act creating the bureau 
provides that it “acquire and diffuse among 
the people of the United States useful inform- 
ation ‘on subjects connected. with labour in 
the most general and comprehensive sense of 
that word and especially upon its relation to 
capital, to hours of labour, to earnings of 
labouring men and women, and the means of 
promoting their material, social, intellectual, 
and moral prosperity.” Under the act organ- 
izing the Department of Labour the bureau is 
to “collect, collate, and report at least once 
each year, or oftener if necessary, full and 
complete statistics of the conditions of labour 
and the products and distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the same.” The main publication of 
the Bureau is the Monthly Labour Review, 
containing invaluable periodical information 
on labour and economic conditions in the 
United States, with special articles on current 
topics. The Bureau also acts as an agent 
for unifying State Statistics. For example: 
co-operative arrangements hhave been entered 
into with the several State compensation 
commissions to compile uniform statistics of 
industrial accidents so that the Bureau will 
be able to collect and publish annually for 
the United States the number of industrial 
accidents and the accident rates. 

The Department has continued to co-operate 
with the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, the 
Association of Government Labour Officials, 


and the State labour bureaus, to the end 
that State Labour legislation and administra- 
tion may be harmonized and labour statistics 
made more comparable. State bureaus are 
kept informed of the current activities of the 
other bureaus by means of the Monthly 
Labour Review. Co-operation has also been 
maintained with the American Engineering 
Standards Committee in the development of 
industrial safety codes. A representative of 
the Department is now aiding in the formu- 
lation of the following safety codes: Rubber 
machinery, electrical safety code; sanitation; 
machine tools; electrical power control; and 
walkways; he is also a member of the safety 
code correlating committee. 


Children’s Bureau 


This Bureau deals with the subjects of 
malternal and infant mortality, and admin- 
isters the maternity and infancy act, which 
has now been accepted by the forty states 
in the Union, but perhaps its most important 
work, as regards labour, is in connéction with 
the employment of children, on various phases 
of which valuable studies were made during 
the year. 


Bureau of Naturalization 


The fiscal year 1924 showed the highest 
peak attained in the number of naturaliza- 
tions in any year since 1906 when the Natural- 
ization Act took effect, 601,657 papers being 
filed. This work is allied to that of citizen 
training. During the past year the names 
and addresses of 371,860 candidates for citizen- 
ship were supplied to public-school authorities 
in 699 cities and towns, or 82,127 more than 
during the preceding year. During 1924, 2,500 
industrial concerns were assisted in various 
ways in furthering the training for citizenship 
of their foreign-born employees. To date this 
brings the total number of employers of 
foreign-born labour who have sought the 
Bureau’s aid to over 22,000. 


Women’s Bureau 


The duties of this Bureau are classified as 
follows:—Investigations of conditions of em- 
ployment of women in industry in the several 
States, special studies of problems particularly 
related to wage-earning women, co-operation 
with State and Federal officials on such 
matters, conferences for the exchange of ideas 
about women workers, and research and edu- 
cational work. In view of the more than 
eight and one-half million women employed 
in gainful occupations, the task has proved to 
be beyond the present resources of the Bureau. 
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Summary of Recommendations 


The report concludes with a number of 
recommendations intended to enable the 
Department of Labour to increase its useful- 
ness: 

The broadening of the field of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics and the establishing of 
a Division of Labour Safety in the bureau 
which would co-ordinate the work for indus- 
trial safety now being done in the various 
States. 

A gradual increase in appropriations to 
enable the Conciliation Service to develop 
and expand its functions; and specially trained 
commissioners should be appointed to handle 
controversies arising out of the basic indus- 
tries. 

The Employment Service should be made 
a statutory Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. 

The Children’s Bureau should be extended, 
and its reports distributed to the public. 

The Women’s Bureau should be provided 
with adequate means for carrying on its work. 

The immigration law should require that 
all applicants for admission are qualified be- 
fore they leave their homes, and the quota 
rule should be made applicable ‘to Canada, 
Mexico and Central and South America, and 
the activity of the surreptitious entrant and 


the smuggler of aliens be thus prevented; that 
provision should be made for the admission, 
regardless of quota limitations, of farmers and 
skilled labourers needed in the United States, 
when such labour is fully employed in this 
country, and when no strike or lockout exists 
or impends in the industry which needs such 
labour. 'To compensate for this the President 
of the United States should be authorized to 
prohibit all, or further limit, immigration 
whenever ‘the Secretary of Labour and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall find tha't unem- 
ployment in the country makes such a sus- 
pension desirable; that immigration laws 
should, wherever possible, be humanized and 
should not operate to keep members of the 
same family apart; that while the 1924 act 
makes such provision for wife and unmarried 
children under 18 years, it should further in- 
clude the dependent father and mother of 
such @ citizen; further, that within the quota 
preference should be given (1) for admission 
to the families ‘of laliens who have declared 
their intention to become citizens; (2) to immi- 
grants who served in the military forces of tthe 
United States during the World War; (3) 
skilled labourers; (4) all other labourers, in- 
cluding domestic servants. 

Finally, a complete revision and codification 
of United States naturalization laws. 


CANADA AND THE EIGHT HOUR DAY 


Eight Hour Day Convention of International Labour Conference referred 
to Supreme Court of Canada 


N pursuance of a resolution which was 
adopted by the House of Commons at 
its last session a reference has been made by 
the Dominion Government to the Supreme 
Court of Canada to secure a judicial deter- 
mination of the question whether the Draft 
Convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference (League of Nations) “Limiting the 
Hours of Work in Industrial Undertakings to 
Eight in the Day and Forty-EKight in the 
Week” is within Federal or Provincial legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

The Draft Convention in question was 
adopted at the first session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919. Its 
object is to secure the adoption of a maximum 
working day of eight hours and week of forty- 
eight hours for persons employed in public 
or private undertakings. Certain exceptions 
to this proposed rule are noted in the text 
of the Convention. 


The Order in Council providing for the 
above-mentioned reference was approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General on 
January 12, and is as follows:— 


Text of Order in Council 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 28rd 
December, 1924, from the Minister of Justice, 
stating that he has under consideration, upon 
reference from the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour, the report of the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations, which was adopted by resolution 
passed by the House of Commons of Canada 
on the 18th July, 1924, and is in the terms 
following :— 

A resolution was adopted by the House of Commons 
on May 23, declaring it expedient that a certain 
Draft Convention which was adopted at the Ist 
Session of the International Labour Conference of 
the League of Nations in 1919, limiting the Hours 
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of Work in Industrial Undertakings to Eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week should be referred 
to the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations for examination and _ report, 
having regard to the Labour Provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace and to the Order in Council of 
November 6, 1920, dealing with the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 

Your Committee has held several sittings and made 
a careful examination of the Draft Convention, the 
Labour Part of the Treaties of Peace and the 
Order in Council of November 6, 1920, dealing with 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament and of 
the provincial legislatures. Evidence was taken with 
respect to the present position of the eight-hour 
day in industrial employment in Canada and other 
countries. Information was presented to your Com- 
mittee with reference to a Conference which was held 
in Ottawa in September last between representatives 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments which 
indicated that notwithstanding the view expressed in 
the Order in Council of November 6, 1920, doubt 
existed in certain quarters as to the jurisdiction of 
the federal and provincial authorities, respectively. 

It is accordingly recommended that measures be 
taken to refer the ‘‘ Draft Convention Limiting the 
Hours of Work in Industrial Undertakings to eight 
in the. day and forty-eight in the week” to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for hearing and considera- 
tion under Section 60 of the Supreme Court Act 
together with such questions as will serve to secure 
an advisory judgment from the Court on the juris- 
diction of the Dominion Parliament and of the 
provincial legislatures, respectively. 


The Order in Council of November 6, 
1920 (P.C. 2722), referred to in the foregoing 
report, was passed on the report of the then 
Minister of Justice (the Rt. Hon. C. J. 
Doherty) and deals, in part, with the nature 
of the obligation of the Dominion of Canada 
as @a@ member of the International Labour 
Conference, constituted under the Labour 
Part (Part XIII) of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding provisions of the other 
treaties of peace with relation to the drait 
conventions or recommendations which may 
from time to time be adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and in order to 
appropriate legislative or other action being 
taken to give effect to them, and the opinion 
expressed by the Minister upon this point 
was set forth in the following paragraph of 
the said Order in Council:— 

The Minister further states that he is of opinion 
that the provisions of the Labour Part of the 
Treaty of Versailles do not impose any obligation on 
the Dominion of Canada to enact into law the 
different draft conventions or recommendations which 
may from time to time be adopted by the Con- 
ference. The obligation as set forth is simply in the 
nature of an undertaking on the part of each member 
within the period of one year at most from the 
closing of the session of the Conference, or if it is 
impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do 
so within a period of one year, then at the earliest 
practicable moment, and in any case not later than 
eighteen months from the closing of the Confer- 
ence ‘“‘to bring the recommendations or draft con- 
ventions before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the enactment 
of legislation or other action.” The treaty engage- 
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ment being of this character, it is not such as to 
justify legislation on the part of Parliament under 
the authority of Section 132 of the British North 
America Act, 1867, to give effect to any of the pro- 
posals of the said draft conventions and recom- 
mendations, which must be held, as between the 
Dominion and the provinces, to be within the legis- 
lative competence of the latter. The Government’s 
obligation will, in the opinion of the Minister, be 
fully carried out if the different conventions and 
recommendations are brought before the ‘competent 
authority, Dominion or Provincial, accordingly as it 
may appear, having regard to the scope and objects, 
the true nature and character of the legislation 
required to give effect to the proposals of the con- 
ventions and recommendations respectively, that they 
fall within the legislative competence of the one or 
the other. 


The said Order in Council of the 6th 
November, 1920, also embodied the Minister’s 
opinion upon the question whether the pro- 
visions of the “ Draft Convention Limiting 
the Hours of Work in Industrial Under- 
takings to Hight in the Day and Forty-Eight 
in the Week,” adopted at the first session of 
the International Labour Conference at its 
first annual meeting 29th October—29th 
November, 1919, came within the legislative 
competence of the Parliament of Canada or 
of the provincial legislatures. The Minister 
reported that the proposals of this Conven- 
tion “involve legislation which is competent 
to Parliament in so far as Dominion works 
and undertakings are effected, but which the 
provincial legislatures have otherwise the 
power to enact and apply generally and 
comprehensively.” 

The Minister observes, however, that the 
Select Standing Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations of the House of 
Commons received information which indi- 
cated “that, notwithstanding the view ex- 
pressed in the Order in Council of November 
6, 1920, doubt existed in certain quarters as 
to the jurisdiction of the federal and pro- 
vincial authorities, respectively.” 

The Minister considers it expedient, in 
view of the said report of the Committee 
on Industrial and International Relations and 
of the importance of the subject-matter 
involved, that the question which has arisen 
as to the respective legislative powers of 
the Parliament of Canada and the provincial 
legislatures in relation to the enactment of 
the legislation required to give effect to the 
provisions of the said draft convention should 
be judicially determined, and he, accordingly, 
recommends that the following questions, 
together with copies of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany and the “ Draft Convention 
Limiting the Hours of Work in Industrial 
Undertakings to Eight in the Day and Forty- 
Eight in the Week,” be referred by Your 
Excellency in Council to the Supreme Court 
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of Canada, for hearing and consideration, 
pursuant to the authority of Section 60 of 
the Supreme Court Act,— 

(1) What is the nature of the obligation 
of the Dominion of Canada as a member of 
the International Labour Conference, under 
the provisions of the Labour Part (Part XIII) 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding provisions of the other Treaties of 
Peace, with relation to such draft conventions 
and recommendations as may be from time 
to time adopted by the said Conference under 
the authority of and pursuant to the afore- 
said provisions? 

(2) Are the legislatures of the provinces the 
authorities within whose competence the 
subject-matter of the said draft convention 
(copy of which is herewith submitted) in 
whole or in part lies and before whom such 
draft convention should be brought, under the 
provisions of Article 405 of the Treaty of 


Peace with Germany, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action? 

(3) If the subject-matter of the said draft 
convention be, in part only, within the com- 
petence of the legislatures of the provinces, 
then in what particular or particulars, or to 
what extent, is the subject-matter of the 
draft convention within the competence of 
the legislatures? 

(4) If the subject-matter of the said draft 
convention be, in part only, within the com- 
petence of the legislatures of the provinces, 
then in what particular or particulars, or to 
what extent, is the subject-matter of the draft 
convention within the competence of the 
Parliament of Canada? 


The Committee submit the 
approval. 


same for 


(S¢d.) E. J. Lemaire, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Doctor and the Psychologist in Industry 


HE subject of “The Doctor and the 

Psychologist in Industry ” was discussed 

at the annual conference of the Institute of 

Industrial Welfare of Great Britain held at 
Swanwick from 26-29 September, 1924. 

Dr. C. S. Myers, Director of the Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, dealt with the part 
which psychology can play in industry. Deal- 
ing first with “work-curves”, he discussed 
the various factors by which they were in- 
fluenced. He showed how “ rest-pauses” gave 
rise to increased output, and how “ease” of 
movement and “rhythm” tended to reduce 
fatigue, and as a result to improve the quality 
of work performed and reduce spoilt work and 
accidents. Finally, he laid stress on the im- 
portance of psychology in vocational guid- 
ance. 

Dr. W. F. Dearden examined the question 
of what medical science can do for industry. 
He recalled the basic principles laid down 
more than 200 years ago by Ramazzini, of 
Padua—the primary necessity for the study 
of the human machine, and the capital im- 
portance of cleanliness and ventilation. It 
had taken two centuries for industrial hygiene 
to become a properly defined branch of 
medical science. In the present state of trade, 
the medical profession had a very definite 
function, and could do its share towards 
putting industry on its feet. In the United 
States special courses of training existed for 
this branch of medical science. Co-operation 
was necessary between the physiologist and 
the pathologist; the former to discover how 
bodily powers reacted to occupational con- 
ditions and by suitable adjustment of those 
conditions to get a maximum output without 
waste of energy; the latter to study the mor- 
bid effects, local and general, brought about 


by fatigue. The health of the workers must 
be studied in the workplaces themselves. In 
this connection, he referred to the value of the 
work of the certifying surgeons in Great 
Britain, and also to the importance of the 
work of the medical inspectors of factories. 
He pleaded for a development of medical in- 
spection in industry and for the periodical 
medical examination of young persons. 


AccIDENT PREVENTION 


Dr. H. M. Vernon, member of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, dealt with the 
physiological aspect of accident prevention, 
and Dr. Millais Culpin with its psychological 
aspect. Dr. Culpin called attention to the 
importance of the personal factor in the 
occurrence of accidents, and to the need for 
investigation into that factor in order to dis- 
cover in each case what particular character- 
istic was associated with the special suscepti- 
bility to accidents to be found in certain 
people, a susceptibility often attributable to 
functional or organic troubles. 

Dr. Vernon contended that accidents could 
be largely prevented by maintaining the 
workers in the best of health and under the 
best factory conditions, and training inex- 
perienced workers on “ fool-proof” machines. 
Lack of experience was a potent cause of 
accidents; speeding-up of production, tem- 
perature, and humidity were other factors to 
be considered, having regard to their physio- 
logical effects on the workers. 

Mr. F. N. Epworth, speaking from the 
employers’s point of view, welcomed the 
advent of the psychologist in industry. He 
strongly urged that medical men should get 
to know thoroughly the actual conditions of 
factory work. 
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PRACTICE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES REGARDING “HOLIDAYS WITH 
PAY” 


HE subject of the provision of holidays 
with pay for workmen forms the third 
item on the agenda of the 8th International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva in 
1926. A note in the October issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre outlined the existing practice 
in Canada in this respect. No legal pro- 
vision is made by any province of Canada for 
annual vacations with pay for industrial em- 
ployees. Moreover, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, at its last annual con- 
vention rejected a proposed resolution favour- 
ing legislation that would compel all em- 
ployers of more than ten workmen of over 
ten months standing, to allow them annual 
vacations with pay. On the other hand, in- 
dustrial agreements often contain clauses re- 
quiring this concession to be made to the 
employees affected thereby, particularly where 
employment is steady and regular. 

Some account may now be given of con- 
ditions in other countries in the matter of 
vacations, whether provided ‘by legislation or 
by collective agreement :— 


Provision by Collective Agreement 


Great Britain—The Bmntish ‘Minmstry of 
Labour Gazette published articles in August 
1920 and December 1922 on the question of 
holidays with pay. The first article states 
that “apart from the general increases in 
rates of wages and reductions in weekly 
working hours, perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of the improvement in the conditions 
of employment of workpeople in the United 
Kingdom which has taken place since the 
conclusion of the Armistice has been the 
widespread extension of the principle of pay- 
ment of wages for holidays.” “It is esti- 
mated that about two million workpeople are 
now covered by collective agreements between 
employers and workpople, or by less formal 
arrangements, providing that certain holidays 
with pay shall be granted annually.” The 
second article states that since August 1920 
there had been a considerable extension of 
the principle of holidays with pay and that 
the Ministry of Labour then knew of over 100 
cases of collective agreements or less formal 
arrangements providing that certain holidays 
with pay should be granted annually. In 
most of the formal agreements it was laid 
down that wages would be paid for legal 
public holidays and in addition for holidays 
of a certain length, generally ranging from 3 


to 12 days per year. Generally, however, 
holidays with pay were only allowed to 
workers with 6 or 12 months’ service, and in 
some cases the number of days’ holiday with 
pay varied according to length of service. 


France—In almost all cases employees in 
commercial undertakings and non-manual 
workers in industrial undertakings have in 
practice from a week to a fortnight’s holiday 
in the year. It is, however, extremely rare for 
manual workers to have annual holidays. 
Only 4 out of 144 collective agreements in- 
cluded in the statistics published in the 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail for 1923 
have clauses dealing with holidays. 


Germany.—According to the publication of 
the Ministry of Labour entitled “ Collective 
Agreements in Germany at the end of 1922’, 
of the 10,768 collective agreements which 
applied to 890,237 undertakings, employing 
14,260,000 wage-earners, 80.1 per cent insti- 
tuted annual holidays for 92.7 per cent of the 
workers. The minimum holiday allowed was 
3 working days or less in 54.5 per cent of the 
agreements, covering 54.3 per cent of the 
undertakings, and applying to 53.8 per cent 
of the workers. It was from 3 to 6 working 
days in 38 per cent of the agreements, cover- 
ing 37.7 per cent of the undertakings and 
38.6 per cent of the workers. It exceeded 6 
working days in 7.5 per cent of the agree- 
ments, covering 8 per cent of the undertakings 
and 7.6 per cent of the workers. The maxi- 
mum holiday fixed by the agreements was 6 
working days or less in 31.9 per cent of the 
agreements, covering 41.3 per cent of the 
undertakings and 29.1 per cent of the workers. 
It was from 6 to 12 working days in 42 per 
cent of the agreements, covering 31.1 per cent 
of the undertakings, and 44.2 per cent of the 
wage-earners. It was from 12 to 18 working 
days in 20.1 per cent of the agreements, 
covering 20.9 per cent of the undertakings 
and 18.8 per cent of the workers. It was 
more than 18 working days in 6 per cent of the 
agreements, covering 6.7 per cent of the 
undertakings and 138.4 per cent of the wage- 
earners. 

It should be noted that the above figures 
apply to all wage-earners, both manual and 
non-manual. The corresponding figures for 
non-manual workers alone are much more 
favourable. 
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Sweden—According to the statistics of 
labour disputes and collective agreements in 
1923, published by the Government, there are 
clauses concerning holidays with pay in 671 
out of 899 collective agreements. These 
agreements apply to 77 per cent of the total 
number of workers whose conditions of work 
are regulated by collective agreement. Most 
of the agreements which do not lay dowa 
holidays with pay apply to seasonal indus- 
tries. For most of the workers the holiday 
allowed is less than one week. In the most 
important industries it is, as a general rule, 4 
working days. 


Czechoslovakia—Annual holidays are in- 
stituted by law for commercial workers and 
miners. They are, also, laid down by collec- 
tive agreements in nearly all industries. Most 
of the collective agreements summarized in 
the recent publication of the International 
Labour Office: ‘‘ Hours of Work in Industry 
in Czechoslovakia” contain clauses relating 
to holidays. The holiday is rarely less than 
three days. It generally increases with 
length of service to a maximum of 7 to 14 
days in the chemical industries, breweries, 
distilleries and spirit refineries, the ‘paper 
industry and the match industry. It ranges 
between a minimum of 4 to 8 days and a 
maximum of 12 to 14 days in the metal in- 
dustries, the textile industry, furniture manu- 
facture, boot and shoe making, tanneries, the 
milling industry and the sugar refining in- 
dustry. 


Provision by Legislation 


Legislation on workers’ holidays may be 
divided into two groups: (1) Legislation 
making it compulsory to grant holidays either 
to all wage-earners or to large departments of 
national ecdnomic life such as industry or 
industry and commerce. (2) Legislation 
making it compulsory to grant holidays to 
wage-earners belonging to certain industries 
and occupations. 


The first group includes the following 


measures: in 


Austria, the Act of July 30, 1919, concerning 
workers’ holidays, which applies to all under- 
takings coming under the Industrial Code, 
and to certain other industries such as mines, 
railways and state undertakings; in Finland, 
the Act of June 1, 1922, concerning labour 
contracts, which applies to all wage-earners 
except those employed on work carried out 
by order of the public authorities; in Latvia, 
the Act of March 24, 1922, concerning hours 
of work; in Poland, the Act of May 16, 1922, 
concerning holidays for workers employed in 
industry, mines and commerce, with the ex- 
ception of persons employed in seasonal in- 
dustries and in artisans’ undertakings em- 
ploying not more than four workers; in Soviet 
Russia, the Labour Code of November 9, 
1922, which applies to all wage-earners. 

Eleven states, including three Swiss can- 
tons, have legislation belonging to the second 
group. Austria has a series of laws making 
it compulsory to grant holidays to private 
employees of all kinds, employees in agri- 
cultural and forestry undertakings, actors, 
domestic servants, and door-keepers, as well 
as for agricultural workers in Upper Austria, 
Lower Austria and Carinthia. Denmark has 
made the granting of holidays compulsory for 
domestic servants, Spain for seamen, Finland 
for commercial employees, Iceland for com- 
mercial apprentices, and Jtaly and Luzxem- 
burg for private employees. In Switzerland, 
the canton of Berne has instituted holidays 
for women workers, the canton of Ticino for 
non-manual workers employed in industrial 
and commercial undertakings, and for workers 
in bakeries and confectioners’ establishments, 
and the canton of Zurich for women domestic 
servants. Czechoslovakia has maintained the 
Austrian Act of January 16, 1910, which 
makes it compulsory to grant holidays to 
commercial employees, and has passed an Act 
dated July 14, 1921, making holidays com- 
pulsory for miners. 
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MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ig 


Methods of fixing and enforcing rates 


N account of existing minimum wage 
legislation in the Provinces of Canada 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre for May, 
1923, and the orders of the several Boards 
have been noted as they were issued. A 
general outline of the practice in various 
countries in regard to the legal fixing of 
minimum wage scales is given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Legislation in Various Countries 


uy ‘Minimum wage legislation is a compara- 


a 


tively recent development. The first mini- 
mum wage law was the New Zealand 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1894, but subsequently the system has ex- 
tended with considerable rapidity in the 
English-speaking countries—Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britain, the United States of 
America and Canada. In certain other coun- 
tries also the minimum wage principle ‘has 
been applied to some extent, for example in 
France, Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Norway, the Argentine Republic, Hungary 
and Uruguay. 

In Australia and New Zealand the principle 
is widely applied either by means of wage 
boards or by arbitration courts. The wage 
board system has been adopted in Victoria 
and Tasmania. Arbitration courts have been 
set up for the Commonwealth of Australia 
and) in Western Australia, while in New 
South Wales, South Australia, Queensland and 
New Zealand a combination of the industrial 
arbitration court system and the wage board 
system has developed. 

In Great Britain the minimum wage prin- 
ciple is applied by the Trade Boards Acts 
of 1909 and 1918, and about three million 
workers are covered by the Trade Boards set 
up under these Acts. The Agricultural Wages 
Act 1924 and the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act 1912 also apply the principle. 

In the United States of America the first 
State to adopt the minimum wage principle 
was Massachusetts, legislation giving effect to 
it being passed in 1912. This example was 
followed in 1913 by eight States, and in 1923 
by the State of South Dakota. In these 
States the laws apply to female workers, and 
generally to male juvenile workers. 

In Canada minimum wage legislation 
similar to that in the United States, except 
that male juvenile workers are not covered, 
has been adopted in seven Provinces and is 


in actual operation in five of the Provinces.* 
The legislation in Canada is of comparatively 
recent date, the first law being that incor- 
porated in the Factories Act of Alberta in 
1917. During the three following years the: 
principle was applied in all provinces with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick. 

In a number of countries of Continental 
Europe the principle has been applied par- 
ticularly in the case of out- or home-workers. 

In France an Act of July 1915 provided for 
the setting up of Wage Committees for 
determining the wage rates of female home- 
workers in the clothing industry. The real 
purpose of the committees is to secure to 
home-workers the payment of wages at rates 
equal to those of similar groups of factory 
workers. 

In Norway an Act was passed in February, 
1918 providing for the fixing of the minimum 
wages primarily of home-workers, regardless 
of sex, in industries engaged in the manu- 
facture of clothing and articles of needlework 
generally. The Act was passed for a period 
of five years only, but was extended for a 
further period of five years by an Act of 
July, 1923. 

In Germany a Law providing for the pro- 
tection of home-workers was passed in 1911, 
but the only power of the Boards set up 
under the Act as regards wages was that of 
encouraging the conclusion of collective 
agreements. In 1923, however, the Act was 
amended, the Boards being empowered under 
certain conditions to fix wage rates for home- 
workers. 

In Austria in December, 1918, and in 
Czecho-Slovakia in December, 1919, Acts were 
passed providing for the regulation of condi- 
tions of work and wages of home-workers. 

In Hungary the minimum wage principle 
was applied in the case of agricultural workers 
by an Act passed by the National Assembly 
in 1923. 

In the Argentine Republic a Minimum 
Wage Law applying to home-workers was 
passed in 1918, while in Uruguay an Agri- 
cultural Minimum Wage Act was approved 
by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 

in 1924. 


earl 
Aaa examination of the legislation mentioned 


ove indicates that minimum wage laws may 


* No minimum wage board has yet been appointed 
in Nova Scotia, though the Minimum Wage Act is in 
effect. 
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be divided into two groups—those which 
cover certain specified groups of workers 
only, and those which are of general appli- 
cation. 

In the first group the limitation may be 
considerable as is the case where laws apply 
only to workers in a given industry, for 
example agriculture, or to home-workers. On 
the other hand they may have a much 
wider application as in the case of the British 
Trade Boards Acts, and may cover all workers 
without distinction of sex in industries in 
which wages are unduly low, or in which the 
workers are badly organized. 

In the second of the above-mentioned 
groups may be placed the minimum wage 
laws of Australia and New Zealand which 
generally apply to all workers without dis- 
tinction of industry or sex. Their scope is 
wider and extends beyond the limits of 
sweated trades. 


Object of Minimum Wage Laws 


The chief object of most minimum wage 
laws appears to be the improvement of the 
wages of the workers in trades in which 
wages are unduly low. In addition to the 
advantage conferred upon the workers the 
view is held that as a consequence of such 
legislation an increase in the efficiency of the 
workers may result. 

As the payment of unduly low wages often 
occurs where there is a lack of organization, 
in certain countries minimum wage legisla- 
tion has been applied to trades where the 
workers are badly organized. An indirect 
object of certain minimum wage laws would 
therefore appear to be that of stimulating 
the development of organization among the 
workers. In the British Trade Boards Act 
of 1909 attention was directed merely to 
trades in which wages were unduly low, while 
by the Trade Boards Act of 1918 the Min- 
ister of Labour was authorized to establish 
Trade Boards empowered to fix minimum 
rates of wages in trades in which “no 
adequate machinery exists for the effective 
regulation of wages.” 

In the United States and in Canada in a 
number of States or Provinces minimum wage 
laws have been generally adopted in the case 
of female workers only, it being considered 
that owing to lack of organization they are 
less able than men to secure adequate wages 
by agreement. In Germany, Austria and in 
Czecho-Slovakia a study of the minimum 
wage laws appears to show that collective 
bargaining is regarded in these countries as 
the most satisfactory means of fixing wages, 
and that legislation is mainly required to 


protect the workers where necessary if this 
means is not employed. 

A third object of the fixing of minimum 
wage rates is the removal of the element of 
unfair competition which results from the 
policy adopted by unscrupulous employers of 
cutting the wage rates of their workers to a 
level considerably below those paid by the 
better employers. 

Another object of minimum wage legis- 
lation which has been prominent, particularly 
in Australia and New Zealand, is the pre- 
vention of industrial disputes. In this case, 
however, the laws and the machinery set up 
are often less concerned’ with low-paid and 
unorganized workers than with various grades 
of more or less strongly organized workers. 


Methods of Fixing Rates 


The methods adopted for fixing minimum 
wages vary to a greater or less extent accord- 
ing to the object in view. Where the object 
is the prevention of disputes the Arbitration 
Court system is generally adopted. Under this 
system the rate is fixed after a case has been 
brought before the court and the evidence 
given by tho employers’ and the workers’ 
representatives has been examined. The 
award of the court is usually binding only 
on the parties to the dispute brought before 
it, although the fact of the award has an 
indirect influence on the rates of wages of 
similar groups of workers, as the court would 
probably make similar awards if other cases, 
in which the same conditions prevailed, were 
brought before it. 

A method of fixing minimum wages which 
has been introduced or proposed in a few 
countries is that of declaring of general 
application the wage rates fixed by collective 
agreements the parties to which represent a 
sufficiently large proportion of employers and 
workers in the industry. 

The method generally adopted in the case 
of the lowest paid groups of workers is that 
of establishing Trade Boards or Minimum 
Wage Boards. Trade Boards generally con- 
sist of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers, together with a 
number of disinterested members. They are 
usually appointed for a given trade or in- 
dustry, and charged with the function of 
fixing wages irrespective of any question of 
a dispute. Such Boards are largely inde- 
pendent of one another and the wages fixed © 
for workers of similar skill in different indus- 
tries may differ considerably. Such differences 
may be avoided or reduced by establishing 
some form of central control or liaison be- 
tween the Boards. < 
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Under the minimum wage laws in force in 
certain States in the United States, or Prov- 
inces in Canada, a Minimum Wage Board 1s 
set up consisting of three or five members 
only, that is, much smaller bodies than the 
Trade Boards described above. They deter- 
mine the minimum wages for different indus- 
tries, and in doing so generally either set up 
Trade Boards or call together conferences 
consisting of equal numbers of employers and 
workers in any industry for which the Board 
is considering what rate to fix. Where this 
course is adopted the system in practice 
resembles closely the Trade Boards system. 

The body charged with the determination 
of minimum wage rates may fix the same 
rates throughout the area covered by it, or 
may fix different rates in different districts. 
Generally Trade Boards fix uniform rates 
throughout an industry, although in certain 
cases special district rates are fixed. In 
various Australian States a basic wage may 
be fixed as the minimum throughout the 
State and covering all industries. In other 
cases, however, local variations are made. In 
Norway, France and other countries local 
wage boards are set up to fix or recommend 
the minimum wages for the area they cover. 


Many bodies which fix minimum wages 
determine the rates not only of unskilled 
workers in the trade or area covered but 
also of groups of workers who, owing to their 
greater degree of skill, are paid at higher 
rates. Where the object in fixing the wages 
is to secure to the workers a minimum of 
subsistence, evidently only the former group 
of workers need be taken into consideration, 
and the rate fixed should be a minimum time 
rate. Piece work rates may, however, be 
fixed in relation to the minimum time rate, 
and such rates appear particularly necessary 
in the case of out—or home-workers who 
work at irregular times. The fixing of higher 
rates for workers of higher grade by the same 
body as that which fixes the minimum rates 
appears desirable, although, as has been sug- 
gested in Great Britain, the case for enforce- 
ment of such rates by criminal prosecution is 
less strong than where the rates are fixed 
in order to guarantee the lowest paid groups 
of workers a reasonable minimum for health 
and efficiency. 

Many bodies whose duty it is to fix mini- 
mum wage rates may make allowances in the 
case of “slow” workers who may be given 
permits to work for rates somewhat below 
the minima fixed for “average” workers. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Two Conferences in 1926 


CCORDING to a despatch from Geneva 

on January 9, the governing board of 

the International Labour Bureau has decided 

to hold two international labour conferences 

in 1926, one purely for maritime questions 

and the other dealing with general labour 
problems. — 


An American Estimate of the International 
Labour Organization 


The International Labour Conference is the 
subject of an article published in the Novem- 
ber issue of the American Review of Reviews 
by Amy Hewes, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Mount Holyoke College. 

The writer begins by analysing the votes 
given at the first six sessions of the confer- 
ence in order to remove the impression, not 
only among outside observers in the American 
labour movement and elsewhere, but also 
among labour delegates in the Conference it- 
self, that labour, having only one-fourth of 
the voting strength, must always be outvoted 
by a coalition of employers’ and government 
delegates. The records, it is pointed out, 


actually show that on divided votes the gov- 
ernment delegates have been with the workers 
almost twice as often as they have been. with 
the employers. 

After discussing the group system, and the 
new procedure adopted by the last session 
of the Conference, the article concludes as 
follows :— 

No one can question that the influence of labour in 
the Conference is growing stronger, just as certainly 
as the Conference itself is each year becoming a more 
important body. The gravity of the questions with 
which it has to deal, many with far-reaching political 
and international consequences—as, for instance, the re- 
lation between reparations and working hours in Ger- 
many—has made necessary the appointment of able and 
experienced men. It is becoming the custom, more and 
more, to reappoint the same delegates to successive 
Conferences. In this way the personnel is gaining a 
degree of permanence which will greatly facilitate it in 
the building of a tradition that will one day make the 
Conference the effective Parliament for industrial recon- 
struction of which its founders dreamed. 


Maternity Convention of Washington 
Conference 


The Italian Government has definitely an- 
nounced its intention of ratifying the Wash- 
ington Maternity Convention adopted by the 
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International Labour Organization Conference 
in 1919. This convention prohibits the in- 
dustrial employment of women for six weeks 
before and six weeks after child-birth, and 
insures free medical attendance and ‘mainten- 
ance for mother and child during the period 
of absence from work. In Italy the maternity 
fund already provides for insured women a 
money grant during the weeks immediately 
preceding confinement. The adoption of the 
Washington Convention would simply entail 
a further development of the machinery now 
existing. 


The Cost of Social Insurance 


The International Labour Review, the 
monthly magazine published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva, contained 
articles in its October and December issues 
dealing with “the financial resources of social 
insurance.” It will be recalled that one aspect 
of social insurance, namely Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, is to be further discussed at the 
Conference to be held at Geneva during 1925, 
with a view to the adoption of a Draft Con- 
vention on this subject. The conference will 
also consider the various other aspects of the 
subject of social insurance. The first of the 
articles in the Review discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the different 
‘branches of social insurance of the various 
possible financial systems (distribution of an- 
nual costs or capital values, fixed premiums, 
capitalization of individual accounts, etc.). 
In the second article the questions discussed 


are the raising of the necessary funds and the 


division of the cost between the state, the em- 
ployer, and the worker, the arguments for and 
against a system of uniform contributions or 
of scales graduated either according to actual 
earnings or to a system of wage classes, and 
methods of collecting the contributions. After 
examining the solutions of these problems 
adopted in the laws of the different countries, 
the author is seemingly of opinion that, in 
spite of apparent divergences in the systems 
in force, the cost of social insurance is in the 
last analysis borne by production, and that it 
must therefore be entered as an item in the 
costs of production. 


Germany and the Eight-Hour Day 


At a meeting of German industrialists and 
heads of various Chambers of Commerce held 
at Berlin in December, a_ resolution was 
unanimously adopted to reject the eight-hour 
compact on the ground that it brought no 
advantages and was destined to become a 
menace to German production. It was held 
that the German people should be permitted 
to determine their own working hours in order 
to enable the country to meet its war bur- 
dens and avoid being placed under the con- 
trol of competitive States. 

Opposition to the ratification by Germany 
of the Washington eight-hour day agreement 
is stated to have been based on America’s 
failure to ratify the treaty and HEngland’s 
disinclination to put it into full operation. 


APPOINTMENT OF CANADIAN ADVISORY OFFICER (LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS) AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


N Order in Council was adopted on 
December 17 authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an officer at the seat of the League 
of Nations in Geneva, to be known as the 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer (Lea- 
gue of Nations). A separate Order was passed 
at the same time appointing Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Ph.D., to this position effective from January 
1, 1925, and directing that he should be duly 
accredited to the League of Nations. 

Dr. Riddell is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto and is also a practical agriculturist, 
having farmed.in Western Canada. For 
several years he was Deputy Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Ontario, and in 
1919 was a member of the delegation appointed 
by the Government of Canada to the first 
meeting of the International Labour Confer- 
ence which was held in Washington in the fall 
of that year. In the year following Dr. Rid- 
dell accepted an important appointment at 


the headquarters of the International Labour 
Office, and removed to Geneva, where he now 
resides. 

In the Order in Council authorizing the fore- 
going appointment it was stated that a report 
had been received from the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs pointing out that fulfil- 
ment of the duties devolving on the Domin- 
ion of Canada as a member of the League 
of Nations, under the Treaties of Peace, re- 
quires that she should be represented officially 
by three delegates at each annual meeting of 
the Assembly of the League and by two dele- 
gates at each annual or special meeting of 
the International Labour Conference, the 
headquarters and customary place of meeting 
of both organizations being in Geneva, Switz. 
erland. 

A seat on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office was also awarded to 
Canada by the Council of the League of 
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Nations as one of the eight states of “ chief 
industrial importance”, and the Minister of 
Labour has been designated as its representa- 
tive at the meetings of the Governing Body 
which are held quarterly. 

The Order in Council contains the following 
further observations :— 


The Minister of External Affairs states that the 
disadvantage under which overseas members of these 
organizations labour in taking their part in the pro- 
ceedings has been the subject of report and comment 
by Ministers, officials and others, who have been mem- 
bers of a delegation from Canada. Countries adjacent 
to or near the place of meeting are able without diffi- 
culty to include in the personnel of their delegations 
various advisers and assistants, clerical and otherwise, 
so far as conditions may require at a minimum of 
expense, and the value of the work of their delega- 
tions is increased accordingly. In several instances the 
disadvantage of overseas countries in these matters has 
led to the establishment at Geneva of a system of 
permanent representation by which is supplied in some 
measure the advisory and other assistance which can- 
not be supplied direct from distant countries; Japan 
is understood to have set an important precedent in 
this respect which has been followed by other non- 
European States. In other cases overseas members of 
these organizations have drawn advisory and clerical 
assistance for the Geneva conference from their con- 
tinental embassies. Canada is of course without em- 
bassies and though it has occasionally obtained assist- 
ance from the offices of the High Commissioner for 
Canada in London, and from the Commissioner Gen- 
eral in Paris, yet these offices have not the equipment 
which permits them to undertake such duties without 
considerable derangement of their work. 

The Minister is therefore of opinion that the effi- 
ciency of the representation of Canada in the organiza- 
tion above named will be increased by the appoint- 
ment of a permanent officer to be known as ‘‘ Dominion 
of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations,” and 
to be duly accredited to the League of Nations, who 
shall reside in Geneva and shall be supplied with 
necessary clerical assistance and office accommodation, 
and whose duty it shall be to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of 


the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office, and who shall communicate with the Govern- 
ment of Canada as to all matters arising and requiring 
its attention, and generally shall act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada 
and to délegates from the Government of Canada to 
Conferences arising out of the organizations before 
named, and such officer shall be a person qualified by 
character and training to act when and as an occasion 
may require and as the Government may determine in 
substitution for a Government delegate. 

The Minister observes in regard to attendance at 
Sessions of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held at intervals of approximately three 
months, that the Minister of Labour, though formerly 
designated as the representative of Canada on the 
Governing Body, has been unable to attend thesa 
gatherings personally on any one occasion during the 
last two years, and it has therefore been nocessary at 
each meeting to designate a person to act as a sub- 
stitute for the Minister. 

It is considered that the appointment of a Dominion 
of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, would 
ensure greater permanency and continuity of represen- 
tation at the meetings of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and that such officer acting 
as a substitute for, and under the instruction of the 
Minister of Labour, would improve the present plan 
of Canada’s representation, and that the expenditure 
on account of travel and fees of the substitutes here- 
tofore appointed for attendance at Sessions of the 
Governing Body would be in a large part obviated by 
the appointment of a Dominion of Canada Advisory 
Officer. 


Twelve countries have already representa- 
tives accredited to the League of Nations who 
live in Geneva. These countries are as follows: 
Albania, Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Japan, Poland, Sweden 
and Siam. Four other countries, namely: 
Denmark, Greece, Persia and Roumania, have 
representatives who are accredited to the 
Swiss Government as well as to the League 
of Nations and therefore according to Swiss 
law must reside or maintain an office at Berne. 





i, 


Sunday Law in Minnesota 


A case involving the validity of the One 
Day Rest in Seven law, enacted by the State 
of Minnesota in 1923, was decided recently 
by the Fourth Judicial District Court. A 
Minneapolis gas company was prosecuted 
under the act for requiring one of its em- 
ployees to work seven days a week. The 
court held that the defendant should bs 
acquitted on two grounds; first, that the 
business was one of necessity and so within 
the general exception of the statute, and 
second that the statute was so arbitrary in 
its classification as to be a denial of equal 
protection of the laws and hence uncon- 
stitutional. Commenting on this decision the 
American Labour Legislation Review says it 


is a “sharp reminder that the preparation of 
a statute to carry into effect even so simple 
a policy as one day rest in seven is a task 
requiring some degree of care in draftsman- 
ship.” 





The Child Welfare Department of Mani- 
toba, acting under the authority of the Chiid 
Welfare Act which became effective on Sep- 
tember, 1924 (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1924, 
page 534) has given notice to the proprietors 
of theatres in the Province that the provi- 
sions of the Act restricting the employment 
of children in places of amusement would be 
strictly enforced. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1924 


CCORDING to returns from employers 
of labour tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the employment situa- 
tion early in 1924 was more favourable than 
in the same months of the three preceding 
years, a result of the upward movement that 
began in 1922 and continued during the 
greater part of 1923. The fluctuations in the 
curve of employment in the chart on page 
68 were very much the same as in the first 
few months of 1923, although the contrac- 
tion at the beginning of April, 1924, partly 
reflecting the Easter lay-offs, was less pro- 
nounced. In succeeding months, however, the 
rate of seasonal increase was slower than it 
had been in the preceding year, and by the 
beginning of June, the curve had sagged below 
its 1923 level. 

Spring and summer expansion was recorded 
in 1924 only from April to July, when the 
peak index of 95.9 was reached; in 1923 the 
crest of employment was at the beginning of 
August and the index, for the first time since 
1920, was above the base level (January 1920), 
standing at 100.2. Contractions were indi- 
cated in 1924 on the first of August and 
September. There was a brief recovery in 
October, but the downward movement was 
soon resumed, and on November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1 there were losses, largely seasonal in 
character. The declines on the latter date, 
however, were less extensive than at the same 
period in 1923. 

The average working force of the firms 
reporting (between 5,500 and 6,000 in number) 
was 760,405, varying between 730,000 persons 
on January 1 and 786,000 on July 1. The 
expansion in construction was as usual the 
most pronounced; large seasonal gains were 
also registered in lumber mills, canneries and 
some other manufactures, but, on the whole, 
manufacturing was dull during the year. 
Trade, services, logging and communication 
reported improvement as compared with 1923, 
while the index numbers in construction, min- 
ing and transportation were somewhat lower 
during 1924. 


Employment by Provinces 


The most favourable situation as compared 
with 1923 was in Quebec and British Colum- 
bia; elsewhere employment was in smaller 
volume. 


Maritime Provinces—Activity was less 
throughout the whole of 1924 than in the 
preceding year, the index number averaging 
86.1 as compared with 94.2 in 1923. The 


. 


peak of employment was in July, when the 
index was 90.6. Employment in iron and 
steel, particularly in rolling mills, and in 
textiles was generally dull; mining, trans- 
portation and construction also afforded less 
employment than in 19238, while logging, 
communication and services were rather 
busier. The pay rolls of the reporting em- 
ployers averaged 64,324 during 1924. 

Quebec.—Firms in this province recorded a 
more favourable situation than in any other 
except British Columbia; the index averaged 
95.78 as compared with 95.18 in 1923. The 
working force of the employers whose returns 
were tabulated averaged 211,242. Manufac- 
turing afforded more employment in the early 
part of 1924, but from June the level was 
lower; textiles, lumber, iron and steel, pulp 
and. paper were not so fully employed. 
Logging showed improvement towards the 
winter, while transportation, construction, 
services and trade were more active on the 
whole. 

Ontarto—Employment averaged nearly four 
points lower in 1924 tham in 1923, according 
to the reporting firms, whose staffs averaged 
318,460. ‘Manufacturing generally was quiet; 
the iron and steel, textile, lumber and pulp 
and paper industries did not afford as much 
employment as in 1923. ‘Construction and 
transportation were also slacker. Logging, 
mining, services and trade, on the other hand, 
reported a more favourable situation than in 
that year. 

Prairie Provinces—Activity in the Prairie 
Frovinces was not as great as in 1923, partly 
owing to the smaller crop harvested in 1924. 
The index number, based on an average payroll 
of 98,741, was on the whole between two and 
three points lower. Long drawn out strikes 
in the coal fields during the summer affected 
employment adversely, but with their settle- 
ment, and seasonal demand for coal, some 
improvement was indicated towards the end 
of the year. Manufacturing as a whole was 
very slightly busier than in 1923; textiles, 
iron and steel recorded reduced activity, while 
pulp and paper and other manufactures re- 
ported a more favourable situation. Employ- 
ment in logging and services was on a higher 
level than in the preceding year; communica- 
tion, transportation, construction and trade, 
however, were dull. 

British Columbia—The index number of 
employment in British Columbia averaged 
100.97 in 1924, compared with 98.49 in 1923; 
the index was above the base level for eight 
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months of the year. with the peak of 107.1 on 
August 1. The average payroll was 67,637. 
Employment in manufacturing was quieter 
than in 1923. Firms in the lumber, pulp and 
paper and textile divisions reported smaller 
staffs, but iron and steel and other manufac- 
tures showed gains. Logging was slightly 
less active, while improvement was indicated 
in mining, communication, ‘transportation, 
construction, services and trade. 


Employment by Cities 


On the whole, employment in all the cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, 
except Vancouver, was lower than in 1923. 

Montreal.—Textile and iron and steel works, 
together reporting from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
‘Montreal payrolls, were less active than in 
1923, while communication, electrical appar- 
atus plants and services recorded improve- 
ment. The reporting firms employed an aver- 
age working force of 104,781. The high point 
in employment in 1924 was on June 1, when 
the index was 96.2; in 1923 it was 99.1 on 
November 1. 


Toronto—In the last two years the crest 
of employment in Toronto was on December 
1, when there were large gains in retail trade 
and some other industries. The index number 
in 1923 was, however, higher than in 1924. 
Textiles and iron and steel were rather slack 
throughout. 1924, foods were fairly active, while 
construction and transportation did not afford 
as much employment as in the year before. 
An average working force of 93,018 was re- 
corded by the employers making returns. 


Ottawa—Employment generally was less 
active in 1924 than in the preceding year. 
Communication was busier, but manufactur- 
ing showed reductions. Statements were re- 
ceived from approximately 125 firms, whose 
working forces averaged 10,155 persons. 


Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton was 
not favourable during 1924; iron and steel and 
textile works were decidedly slack throughout 
the year. Electrical apparatus plants, on the 
other hand, registered large additions to staffs. 
Construction was very dull, and trade did not 
afford as much employment as in 1923. The 
payrolls reported averaged 24,858. 


Winnipeg—tThe highest point reached by 
the index number in 1924 was 86.4 on Septem- 
ber 1; in the preceding year it was 92.6 on 
January 1. An average working force of 23,822 
was employed by the firms making returns. 
Meat slaughtering and packing establishments 
showed moderate gains during the year and 
construction was fairly active. Other indus- 
tries were generally dull. 
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Vancouver—TIrade, construction and com- 
munications reported improvement, as did also 
food, electric current and iron and steel plants. 
Lumber mills and shipping on the whole did 
not afford as much employment as in 1928. 
The reporting employers had an average pay 
roll of 21,628 workers, and the index number 
in 1924 averaged 99.6 as compared with 95.3 
in 1923. 


Employment by Industries 


MANUFACTURING.—Employment at the be- 
ginning of 1924 was on a slightly higher level 
than in the early part of 1923. There were 
steady gains from January to the first of June, 
but these were less extensive than during the 
same months of the preceding year and the 
index number soon fell below the 1923 posi- 
tion. The peak of employment was reached 
on June 1, when the index was 88.4 In 1923 
the high point was 93.6 on July 1. Lumber, 
pulp and paper, textiles, iron and steel and 
some other manufactures employed smaller 
working forces, while the food, electric current, 
mineral product and electrical appliance di- 
visions showed improvement. The average 
number of operatives employed by the re- 
porting firms was 421,173. 

Animal Products, Edible—Fish and meat 
preparing and preserving plants were generally 
more active than in 1923. The index number 
at its peak of 101.3 on July 1 was over six 
points above the 1923 high level. 

Leather and Products—Boot, shoe and other 
leather using factories on the whole afforded 
less employment than in 1923. Quebec and 
‘Ontario shared in the depression in this indus- 
try. 

Lumber Products—The pronounced seasonal 
losses in lumber mills at the beginning of the 
year were followed by the usual expansion 
until midsummer, after which employment 
again waned with the completion of the sea- 
son’s cut. Neither the gains nor the succeed- 
ing contractions, however, were as extensive 
as in 1923; the index has consistently been on 
a lower level. Furniture and other wood 
using factories were not so fully engaged as 
in the preceding year. 


Plant Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division averaged higher than in 1923; 
the late season caused activity in canneries 
during the summer to sag slightly below the 
1923 level, but speedy improvement was indi- 
cated and the index number at the peak was 
about three points above the high mark of 
the preceding year. Chocolate and confec- 
tionery factories showed the usual large gains 
in the autumn in preparation for the holiday 
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season, and sugar refineries were moderately 
busy, especially in the first half of the year. 


Pulp and Paper—This industry was very 
active in 1923, but in 1924 was somewhat less 
so. The gains were on a smaller scale than 
in the former ‘year and were offset at frequent 
intervals by declines. At the peak of em- 
ployment on October 1, the index was 101.1; 
in 1923 the high point of 105.5 was reached 
in August. Pulp and paper plants reported 
curtailment, while employment in printing 
establishments was generally on a slightly 
higher level than in the preceding year. 


Rubber Products—The fluctuations in em- 
ployment in rubber works during 1924 were 
somewhat less marked than in 1923. The 
situation was not so favourable in the early 
part of the year, but improvement has been 
recorded in recent months. 


Textiles—Employment in textiles in Can- 
ada, as in the United States, was slack during 
1924. Cotton, woollen, hosiery, knitting and 
garment factories employed smaller working 
forces than in 1923; the prolonged seasonal 
losses were more extensive than usual. Dur- 
ing the autumn considerable recovery was in- 
dicated, but the downward movement was re- 
sumed at the beginning of December. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
There was continuous improvement in these 
industries from May 1 to November 1, and 
the index number averaged slightly higher 
than in 1923. 


Clay, Glass and Stone —Although there was 
steady seasonal expansion in building material 
factories during the spring of 1924 employ- 
ment was in less volume than in 1923, when 
building on the whole was more active. The 
curtailment of operations was fairly general in 
all provinces. 


Electric Current—The development of elec- 
tric power continued to afford much employ- 
ment. The situation in 1924 was a good deal 
better than in 1923, the index number aver- 
aging 125.8 as compared with 117.8 in the 
latter year. The gains in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia were most extensive. 


Electrical Apparatus—A high level of em- 
ployment was indicated in electrical appli- 
ance works chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 
This partly reflected expansion in the pro- 
duction of radio equipment which is manu- 
factured in many cases by makers of electrical 
devices. The index averaged 11.7, or 10.7 
points higher than in 1923. 


Iron and Steel—Employment in: iron and 
steel at the opening of 1924 was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of the pre- 
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ceeding year, but this favourable position 
was soon lost. There were declines from 
May to September 1, followed by partial 
recovery in the next two months. The down- 
ward trend was, however, once more es- 
tablished on December 1, but the contrac- 
tions on that date were not nearly as ex- 
tensive as at the beginning of the same 
month in 1923. Railway car, automobile, 
agricultural implement, crude, rolled and 
forged works afforded less employment and 
steel shipyards were slacker; farm imple- 
ments, however, showed considerable recovery 
on the first of December. The firms re- 
porting had an average pay roll of 114,129 
persons. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Some cur- 


tailment of operations as compared with the 


preceding year was indicated in these in- 
dustries; nickel, copper, and other works were 
slacker during 1924. At the beginning of 
the year conditions were better than in 1923, 
but the improvement in succeeding months 
was not pronounced, and the trend soon be- 
came unfavourable. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—Petroleum 
refineries, gas and other plants coming un- 
der this heading were busier than in 1923. 


The index number in the mineral products 


group averaged 102.5 as compared with 98.6 
in the preceding year. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—Firms in 
musical instrument and chemical 
division generally afforded less employement 
during 1924 than in 1923. 


Loceinc.—Employment in logging followed 
the usual seasonal trends. The index number 
was slightly higher on January 1, 1924 than 
on the same date in 1923, and on the whole 
continued to’ be higher until the early 
summer. During July and August, however, 
it was lower, but the situation improved in 
September and employment was. slightly 
albove its 1923 level in the following reports. 


Minina—Employment in coal mining 
averaged rather lower. At the beginning of 
1924 the index was 92.1 compared with 101.3 
on January 1, 1928. Employment declined 
almost steadily until the Autumn, when 
marked revival was indicated. The prolonged 
strikes in the western coal fields affected the 
situation considerably during the summer. 
Metallic ore mines were very busy in Ontario 
and British Columbia, the index of employ- 
ment in this division averaging 148.9 as com- 
pared with 123.5 in 1928. The peak of 
employment, 159.2, was on August 1; in the 
preceding year it was 138.5 in the eariy 
winter. The production of non-metallic 
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Norse.—The number employed by the reporting firms in January 1920 is taken as 100 in every case. The ‘‘relative weight’’ 
shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district to the total number of employees reported in Canada as at December 
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VCTODET Wee ta tay mee, eh ct kag ee BS ive oe San 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 93-9 
November te. Gay Mae hy 1 Crs RR he ae Ne A 83:7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102:1 93-0 
WMecannloen he i cides Mie eekly tase wl yaaa a a 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 90-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts as 
at December 1641924. Rina oe Mo 7-9 28-1 41-9 13-2 8-9 100-0 
TABLE II.—Inprex NuMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Montreal} Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa Hamil Winnipeg Van- 
: ton couver 
1923 
ARENA a LIND ith AORN hs id Rua Sse beled ee nt tn WO) Sie" |... ee 84-7 94-4 81-5 92-6 87-7 
MS DLUARVML REN « SELES etene | a tates tee MOnpeee S622 liste en cee 88-5 95-7 86-0 89-0 85-8 
Miaebit ey ie 2 een e sete ji hie. 2 Py at ee Ee Soe... eee 85-7 92-2 89-2 86-4 90-4 
Dahon GrULR DE UNE Rann te eae tt BA em me ey ae SSS. ot) wae ee 86-7 90-6 88-4 85-7 86-9 
STA eM ET SO at Ane Se RL MA I a IN SSaRal ee 2 eae 88-1 94-8 92-6 86-3 91-8 
TUT O NE PORN SD AU erred, TOL Lee ctone Aenean yale | ome Qian |... eal ae: 89-9 109-6 94-6 87-1 94-7 
ANNE Ce, AL AE ee eR ER CRT Rae wont OAe Oe |) eee 89-5 110-2 91-4 87-7 100-3 
PAINS US trglrlor Beene, doa fot cpt Me Reon? MPSA Ae eo) Ee ea OR BEM] che Sneed 89-1 109-3 93-3 87-5 103-6 
ODUCT OTALG Bilan et ieee ae tea RTs RUNS ene RRR 3 Odell s:s.c hee 89-6 107-5 92-2 89-9 104-3 
Octoberit hai, 500) cali S ects a: Sees Die Senne Mee Rae oo etn oo 90-1 105-5 91-1 89-4 101-6 
Nowemaber Ul sk phere vertepie e. icone eee ween ane Sid | to aaa aig 2 89-9 103-8 89-7 88-6 98-6 
SMU ic Mies Ci hs A ie Ran elo a Tae eee Oy OS Gatn| <a. eee 90-2 94-3 88-5 88-2 98-1 
1924 
ADUALY 2 re ei) eo esr er eet ae cin sh Ee rere SOO; anes 85:6 91-0 79-0 85-3 91-1 
February 1....... EMIT thes MELE) ce aT ete ME cue Stiga |... rere 84-7 89-7 84-3 84-7 91-1 
TY RET ICG) OWN IRN AIRE BUC A 1 tg Bpokietin PMR ROR ped on ot ty (029 ee ee cWfags es fh 5 84-5 89-3 83-0 83-8 94-2 
PACE TL a) Saki) amet MARE oer ee Cat er Ug aoe (S(O bape Renae ay Be 84-8 90-9 85-2 82-3 99-8 
LV Lal's LUE, See a ae RL Aa a Ce OQ Sw ate So cree 85-6 98-3 86-4 83-0 102-2 
sume rib oii Ode nen pet Viele ae hy ae al ee OGs2 mais ..< See ee 85-2 101-6 83-1 83-6 99-7 
DU Tn ae ec ee EN ee Lat CeO ee eS OY bi Senn Meme a 8 ee 83-9 101-3 81-7 85-6 99-0 
Wrabtist: De S25 Oe MR OE ae. ERE OR ER 95-1 96-9 83-9 100-6 80-9 85-5 102-3 
September J a.c.4 aaa soso |). oot eae Ne 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 79-4 86:4 104-0 
OCtODET TA: stern were PEN ics ee eM ea 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 80-4 86-1 104-0 
Novena ber TG ei iy aie ith ode RMA A ie 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 79-6 84-2 103-4 
Toveta ber 1)...’ sami Mahe ah a latices BRA Buby as 93-1 100-3 87-4 92-3 77-3 83-5 104-0 
Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at 
December h a1 Goa aN near, TES Ee 13-7 1:1 12-1 1:3 3-1 3-1 3-0 
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minerals was on the whole smaller, although 


there were considerable gains for many 
months of the year. 
CoMMUNICATION.—Pronounced and _ con- 


sistent expansion was indicated in this divi- 
sion from the beginning of March until 
August 1; the index number averaged 109.0 
as compared with 102.0 in 1923. 
TRANSPORTATION.—The level of employment 
in this division was higher than in 1923 
until June, but from then on the situation 
was not so favourable. This partly reflects 
the influence of the smaller harvest upon 


Norse.—The numberemployed by thereporting firms in January, 1920, istaken as 100in every case. 
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transport. At the beginning of December, 
1924, however, the seasonal contractions were 
very much less extensive than on the same 
date in the preceding year. Street and elec- 
tric and steam railway operation reported 
reduced employment, while the index in 
shipping and stevedoring averaged nearly six 
points higher than in 1923. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE.—These 
industries were very active in 1923 and on the 
whole only slightly less so in 1924; the index 
number averaged 131.9 in the former as com- 
pared with 130.8 in the latter year. The 


The “‘relative weight” 


shows the proportion of employeesin the indicated district to the total number of employeesreported in Canada as at December 








1, 1924. 
TABLE JII.—Inprex NumsBers or EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 
Construc- 
Com- : All 
Serco Logging | Mining Ts ae seve Lies Services | Trade Indus- 
10n t tries 
enance 
1921 
aI aya Gua cnt... cae mnte 78-4 88-6 100-3 105-4 103-0 102-9 94-5 100-4 87-7 
HIGDEMALV el tact. >. oc aeonine 84-8 94-3 95-8 104-6 101-3 100-1 94-2 92-5 90-1 
IVE E.G Li bese eh csgens «okie peeve & 84-6 81-8 92-8 104-1 95-8 89-2 96-3 92-0 88-0 
FA Dri tale te Cee oe eet 80-7 44-5 88-0 101-8 95-5 86-7 97-8 92-5 84-1 
STNG ae heal eet a srr ae, 80-2 49-5 86-9 103-1 94-0 92-7 98-3 94-2 84-1 
MUN Lise Gods cos oss RE 81-1 47-3 88-7 106-1 98-1 111-9 103-8 92-5 86-6 
DL lem srcmeninecn terranes 80-9 35°4 92-2 107-4 99-6 126-7 108-0 92-7 87-5 
PANTO MS tr tosetin tiene! Sires. 81:3 32-3 91-0 107-1 102-7 144-6 107-7 91-4 88-9 
September 1 eke hee ee 79-3 41-9 96-0 106-8 106-6 141-6 107-3 92-1 88-7 
OctobermlsVh. a BME OS. ; 81-3 48-1 96-4 105-1 109-6 142-5 104-5. 92-4 90-2 
INGVeMMDeT Lae URe |. katt ae 81-1 59-7 98-1 104:5 110:5 139-3 96-0 93-0 90-2 
December leer. m:n 79°3 61-2 98-0 103-8 106-9 113-2 93-4 96-3 87-2 
1922 
A PETAVEzH 2d Meee, Sor eR Seu 68-7 59-5 93-0 101-1 99-2 92-4 92-9 96-9 77-9 
MC DIUALY Lotte, Scmgcn ns 73:0 61-5 89-7 95-7 97-0 79-8 91-7 90-3 78-9. 
March, [e8.. (eee: eo bie. 78-1 54-8 90-3 97-5 97-1 83-7 93-0 88-2 81-9 
PAT CAS et oB By Bao! bck. oasa te 78-0 27-2 88-9 98-2 96-8 81-4 94-6 88-6 80-6 
UN Oe eee etn a 79-0 37-0 90-2 100-4 98-7 101-1 95-6 90-1 83-3 
Jineulbsers | teh iso: be a: 84-2 37-5 92-6 100-6 106-2 129-5 100-3 90-0 89-2 
QUI UR oe ee Senate i, Cree 84-2 31-4 94-4 100-6 109-2 157-4 104-4 90-7 91-1 
AICS TALE Bas in teehee ee, 85-8 27-9 96-2 103-1 111-6 169-4 104-7 90-1 93-1 
Septenwbery I sy). cere: bass ¥ 86-5 36-5 97-1 103-4 111-9 164-3 105-0 90-8 93-7 
WOCTODEIE Tete fe eee 86-7 42-1 101-1 102-8 114-0 166-2 102-0 91-9 94-6 
INOVerm berths eee: Oo 87-7 66-0 104-5 102-2 114-7 153-2 96-6 93-8 95-8 
Decein betyb. .. casey. eden ee. 87-7 84-7 102-8 101-5 115-3 122-6 95-8 97-0 95-1 
1923 
SPATULA Vib Seats ae gee ak oa 78-1 87-0 100-8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86:3 
Pe Druary ids dates ee, ay 85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86-0 92-4 93-7 89-5 
Mat Chy le: MR eI CNeS 2 eee 87-5 88-8 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
AGENTS SO OWING Oe Ee A RR 85-6 57:8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
JU od Nae ap ind 8 aoe 2 ite a 90-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
June ees ae shoe waves. hele 93-5 53-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
AD tical Ae ih Ae A Bien 93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92°3 99-5 
DN SA UTS ali: UNA Ie ie Ey coped tS. 93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
MOD LCMLDCI Ue wets eres 2 tare 93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 100-0 
Octoberkng Ais... eng 91-8 oli 104-9 106-6 116-2 171-8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
INovemiben: lt aap aie 91-2 62-6 105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 93-1 98-8 
December 1..... 88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 
1924 
ONUALY Tl eee ok ie 80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 88-7 
ebruar valve eer tau 84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90-6 
IVES ied: ste: 2 ase ak oan cgoes'. 86-0 90-8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
AMEE Teese feats es ae 86-5 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
Mayeltrss tcpesh aon ere 87-7 54-5 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
ANOS R enact ue. oe nc ae 88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92-5 95-2 
JETURGUUES base See ie Be oon 2 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175-8 122-5 92-1 95-9 
PATONG Gal et ek ee a ee 86-2 86-2 99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
September irr. cue 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165°3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
OGtober sin. .7.39-4 Ae 85-7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
NOVEM Der law ee oo 84-2 71-8 100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
December lS Hire as 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
Relative weight as at Dec. 
TA} QQAM AMM eRe 2 eS 54-0 4-5 6-1 3-0 14:7 8-0 1-8 7:9 100 
as Phe lie aed Reads Dawah i oa A De a either oie ae Le Te LTR yee ARO en BA OE EL ES eel 
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peak index of employment in 1923 was 183.7 
on August 1. In 1924 it was 175.8 on July 1. 
Employment in construction was relatively 
most active in the Prairie Provinces, where 
the index rose to 198.7 at midsummer; this 
was due to large seasonal expansion in high- 
way and railway construction. The number 
employed by the contractors making returns 
varied between 47,000 on April 1 and 89,000 
on duly 1)" 

SeRvices—Improvement over the preceding 
year was registered in services, mainly in 
hotels and restaurants and laundries. ‘The 
index number averaged 112.2 as compared 
with 105.2 in 1923. 

TrapE—On the whole, trade was slightly 
more active during 1924; the usual increases 
in anticipation of Christmas and the holidays 
were larger than in preceding years, especi- 
ally in Ontario. The reporting firms employed 
a sales force of over 59,000 persons at the 


beginning of December, but employment 
would increase considerably during the next 
three weeks. The index number averaged 
93.3, compared with 92.8 in 1923. 

The tables on pages 64 and 65 give index 
numbers of employment by provinces, cities 
and main industrial groups for the past few 


-years; these are based upon the number of 


persons employed by the reporting firms in 
January, 1920, as 100, while the relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees 
reported in the indicated district or industry 
to the total number of employees reported in 
Canada as at December 1, 1924. For index 
numbers by months in some fifty classified 
industries, reference should be made to the 
monthly articles on employment as reported 
to the General Statistics Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics published in 
the Lapour GAZETTE. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AS AT THE BEGINNING OF 
DECEMBER, 1924, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


ONTINUED contractions in the volume 
of employment was réported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at the be- 
ginning of December, when 18,837 persons 
were released from the pay-rolls of the 5,880 
firms making returns; they employed 749,841 
workers on December 1. The index number 
stood at 90.8, as compared with 93.0 at the 
beginning of November, and with 95.7, 95.1 
and 87.2 on December 1, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. On the same date of last year, 
some 25,000 workers were let out by the em- 
ployers reporting, but, as may be seen in the 
accompanying chart, the level of employ- 
ment then was _ higher. 

Employment declined in all industries ex- 
cept logging, mining and retail trade, in which 
there were important seasonal gains. The 
most extensive shrinkage was noted in con- 
struction and manufacturing and was also 
largely seasonal in character. 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in all provinces recorded reduced 
activity; Ontario and Quebec registered the 
largest decreases. 

Maritime Provinces—Sawmills and highway 
construction showed a pronounced falling off 
in the employment afforded, and fish canning, 
iron and steel were also slacker. Logging, 
coal mining and retail trade, however, re- 
ported substantial improvement. Statements 


were received from 506 firms, employing 59,028 
workers as compared with 62,454 on November 
i 


Quebec——There was a general slowing up 
of activity in manfactures in Quebec; saw- 
mills, pulp and paper, textiles, iron and steel 
recorded the heaviest losses, while electrical 
appliance works showed the only large in- 
creases in the group. Logging, trade and 
transportation also afforded greatly increased 
employment, that in the last named repre- 
senting a final effort to clean up around the 
harbours before the close of navigation. On 
the other hand, construction showed pro- 
nounced curtailment. The working force of 
the 1,288 reporting employers aggregated 210,- 
577 or 4,178 less than in the preceding month. 


Ontario.—In spite of marked improvement 
in logging, trade, rubber and _ electrical 
apparatus factories, there was a 2 per cent 
decrease in employment in Ontario. Con- 
tractions in sawmills, textiles, transportation 


‘and construction chiefly caused the reductions. 


A combined payroll of 314,213 persons was 
employed by the 2,713 firms making returns; 
they had 321,540 employees on November 1. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing as a 
whole afforded more employment, chiefly in 
abattoirs and iron and steel works. Logging, 
mining and trade also showed expansion. De- 
clines on a larger scale, however, took place 
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in construction. The result was a loss of 
2,093 in the staffs of the 767 employers whose 
returns were tabulated, and who had 99,052 
persons in their employ on December 1. 


British Columbia—There was further sea- 
sonal shrinkage in lumber mills and fish 
canneries, while employment in construction, 
mining and transportation also decreased. On 
the other hand, logging and retail trade were 
much more active. According to reports 
from 606 firms, they employed 66,971 workers, 
as against 68,784 in the preceding month. 

The following table gives the index num- 
bers of employment in the five areas into 
which the country is divided in these statis- 
tics :— 


(Number employed, January, 1920=100) 





Rela- | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Dee 
District tive 1 1 1 ‘1 1 
weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime Prov- 

TCE Ss sateen oaths 7-9 | 79-3 | 83-7 | 91-2 | 92-1 89-5 
Ouehbecw yt. 28-1 | 95-3 | 97-1 | 98-5 | 93-9 83-7 
Ontario. bes 2 ; 41-9 | 88-4 | 90-4 | 93-4 | 94-4 85-9 
Prairie Provinces. 13-2 | 91-8 | 94-1 | 99-3 |101-5 95-6 
British Columbia. 8-9 1100-0 |102-1 | 97-8 | 95-6 | 88-9 

Canada.......| 100-0 | 90-8 | 93-0 | 95-7 | 95- 87-2 


Employment by Cities 
Employment declined in all the cities for 
which separate tabulations are made, except 
in Toronto; the losses in Hamilton were most 
extensive. 


Montreal.—-Further reductions in employ- 
ment were recorded in Montreal, 510 persons 
having been released from the staffs of the 
690 reporting firms; they employed 103,002 
workers. There were large gains in trans- 
portation preceding the close of navigation 
and smaller increases in retail trade and elec- 
trical apparatus works. On the other hand, 
manufacturing as a whole, particularly textile, 
iron and steel plants, and construction and 
services afforded less employment. Con- 
tractions on a very much larger scale were 
reported at the beginning of December, 1923. 

Quebec—The staffs of the 92 employers 
from whom statements were received declined 
from 8,493 on November 1 to 8,339 at the 
beginning of December. Construction re- 
ported the only marked decrease. 


Toronto—Repeating the trend indicated on 
the same date in 1923, employment in Toronto 
increased on December 1, mainly on account 
of seasonal expansion in retail stores. Im- 
provement was also indicated in abattoirs, 
but textiles and some other manufactures 
were slacker, and construction and trans- 
portation also afforded less employment. 
Statements were tabulated from 785 firms, 
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whose working forces aggregated 94,380 per- 
sons, or 275 more than in the preceding month. 

Ottawa—Curtailment in construction caused 
a falling off in employment in Ottawa, where 
367 persons were released by the 125 reporting 
employers; they had 9,692 persons on pay-roll 
on December 1. More extensive shrinkage 
had been indicated on the same time of the 
preceding year. 

Hamilton—The trend of employment in 
this city was downward on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1924, as in 1923. The declines on the 
date under review occurred mainly in textiles 
and construction. Returns were compiled 
from 202 firms, employing 23,521 persons, as 
compared with 24,278 at the beginning of 
November. 


Winnipeg—Building contractors registered 
the most pronounced declines in Winnipeg, 
but there were also reductions in manufac- 
tures. Trade, on the other hand, was busier. 
An aggregate working force of 28,565 was 
indicated by the 285 reporting employers, as 
compared with 23,791 in the preceding month. 
Reductions on a slightly larger scale were 
indicated on December 1 of the preceding 
year, but the situation then was rather more 
favourable. 


Vancouver——Additions to staffs in retail 
stores were offset by contractions in iron and 
steel and construction. The payrolls of the 
228 employers making returns stood at 22,638 
at the first of December; on November 1 they 
totalled 22,840. Employment in Vancouver 
was considerably more active than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, when the trend had also been re- 
trogressive. 

The following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities:— 


(Number employed in January, 1920=100) 





Rela- | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dee 
City tive 1 1 1 1 

weight | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montrealigs qa. Sec eeee 13-7 | 93-1 | 92-4 | 938-6 | 94-7 
QOugDeG ami ao aie ok san eae Lb LOO <3: (ROOF SE | aice ed hots oo 
WOrontover se ENG och cas 12-1 | 87-4 | 87-0 | 90-2 92-9 
Oebawase Gt bohhs ae vid. os 1-3 | 92-3 | 94-5 | 94-3 98-6 
Pa ITL TOU, sre tie 8 Mews se 3-1 | 77-3 | 79-6 | 88:5 88-2 
Waintha Peaiyss as. «ss tee fees 38:1 | 88-5 | 84-2 | 88-2 97-8 
WanGOuweli. aie eae teers 3-0 1104-0 {103-4 | 98-1 90-7 


The Manufacturing Industries 


The payrolls of the 3,807 manufacturers 
making returns declined from 416,278 persons 
on November 1 to 404,459 at the beginning 
of December. The completion of the season’s 
cut in many lumber mills accounted for more 
than half of this decrease; textiles, pulp and 
paper, iron and steel also registered large re- 
ductions while there were declines on a some- 
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what smaller scale in fish, fruit and vege- 
table canning, chemical, clay, glass, stone, 
electric current, non-ferrous metal and mineral 
product works. On the other hand, rubber, 
meat packing and_ slaughtering, wooden 
vehicle, match, sugar refining, agricultural 
implement and electrical apparatus factories 
showed improvement. Although the shrink- 
age recorded on the same date of 1923 was 
somewhat more extensive, the index number 
then was higher than on Decmber 1, 1924. 


Animal Products—Edible—Abattoirs and 
meat packing plants registered increased 
activity, while seasonal declines were again 








from 322 manufacturers, they employed 28,248 
persons or 270 less than at the beginning of 
November. Firms in tthe Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario and British Columbia registered 
the largest losses. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1923, minor reductions were indicated, 
but the index number was practically the 
same as on that date in 1924. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There were large 
declines in personnel in pulp and paper mills, 
while in other divisions coming under this 
heading little change was shown. Quebec and 
British Columbia reported the major part of 
the reduction. An aggregate of 50,712 persons 
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Firms in the Mari- 


noted in fish canneries. 
time Provinces and Britsih (Columbia re- 
corded the decreases in the latter, while the 
largest gains in the meat industry were in 


Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. State- 
ments were received from 153 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls totalled 14,451 as against 14,- 
604 in the preceding month. Employment on 
December 1, 1923, was in less volume than on 
the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further important 
reductions in personnel in lumber mills were 
partly offset by moderate increases in wooden 
vehicle, furniture and match factories. The 
declines were heaviest in sawmills in the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario. The work- 
ing force of the 703 reporting firms declined 
from 47,563 on November 1 to 41,027 at the 
begining of December. This shrinkage did 
not affect as many persons as that recorded 
on December 1, 1923, but employment then 
was in rather great volume. 

Plant Products—Edible—Sugar _ refineries 
were somewhat busier, as were also flour and 
cereal mills. Rather small declines, however, 
took place in chocolate, confectionery, biscuit 
and canning factories. According to reports 


































































was employed by the 461 manufacturers mak- 
ing returns, who had employed 51,627 workers 
on November 1. The situation at the 
beginning of December 1923 was more favour- 
able; the declines then affected a rather 
smaller number of persons. 


Rubber  Products—Further pronounced 
additions to staffs were recorded by manu- 
facturers of rubber products at the beginning 
of December, when their payrolls increased 
to 10,416 from 9,962 in the preceding month. 
The gain was chiefly confined to Ontario. 
During the corresponding period of 1923 a 
somewhat larger increase was registered, but 
the index number then was slightly lower. 


Textile Products—Garment and_ personal 
furnishing and woollen factories were less fully 
employed than at the beginning of November. 
Statements were compiled from 538 textile 
manufacturers, employing 64,237 persons on 
December 1 as compared with 66,670 in the 
preceding month. The most extensive reduc- 
tions were in Ontario and Quebec. At the 
beginning of December, 1923, much smaller 
contractions were indicated, and the index 
number was several points higher than at the 
present time. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of chemical and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations in Quebec and Ontario afforded less 
employment than in the preceding month, 180 
persons having been released from the staffs 
of the 118 manufacturers reporting. They 
employed 6,234 workers on December 1. Con- 
ditions on that date in 1923 were somewhat 
better, the reductions reported having affected 
a smaller number of persons. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Brick, 
glass, cement and stone works reported cur- 
tallment of operations, which however, was 
less than that indicated on December 1, 1923. 
Firms in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
registered the largest losses. A combined 
working force of 8,108 was employed by the 
111 firms making returns; on November 1 
they employed 8,586 persons. 


Electric Current—There were moderate re- 
ductions in employment in electric current 
plants in every province. The result was a 
decline of 182 persons in the payrolls of the 
85 reporting employers, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 12,265 persons on December 1. This 
shrinkage is less extensive than that indicated 
on the same date in 1923, when the index 
number was considerably lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
industry in Quebec and Ontario increased sub- 
stantially at the beginning of December, con- 
tinuing the upward movement begun on Sep- 
tember 1. The gain was larger than that 
noted on December 1, 1923, and the index 
number is higher. Statements were tabulated 
from 34 manufacturers, whose staffs were in- 
creased from 9,237 on November 1 to 9,742 at 
the beginning of December. 


Iron and Steel Products—Railway car shops, 
boiler, machinery, shipbuilding, heating appli- 
ance, structural iron and steel works afforded 
less employment, while agricultural implement 
factories, foundries and machine shops were 
busier. ‘There were declines in the Maritime 
Provinces. Quebec and Ontario; improvement 
was indicated in the Prairie Province and in 
British Columbia there was no change. The 
payrolls of the 640 employers making returns 
aggregated 102,153, or 849 less than on Novem- 
ber 1. Contractions affecting about five times 
as many workers were reported on December 
1, 1923, but activity then was greater than on 
the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zine and copper works were slacker, and there 
were minor declines in employment in smel- 
ters and refineries and some other divisions 
coming under this heading. Reports were 


tabulated from 102 manufacturers employing 
10,285 persons as compared with 10,654 in the 
preceding month. Firms in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia shared in the decrease, 
which was smaller than that reported on 
December 1, 1923. Employment then, how- 
ever, was above its present level. 


Mineral Products—A further reduction was 
reported in mineral product factories at the 
beginning of December, when 268 persons were 
released from the staffs of the 75 reporting 
employers. They had 9,617 workers in their 
employ. Gas and petroleum product works in 
Ontario and Quebec registered most of the 
decline. The situation was more favourable 
than at the same date in 1923, when a down- 
ward tendency was also noted. 


Logging 


Continued, pronounced improvement in all 
provinces was recorded in logging; 228 em- 
ployers reported 33,917 workers, or 5,335 more 
than in the preceding month. Although this 
expansion is somewhat less extensive than that 
indicated on the same date of last year, the 
1lndex number at the present time stands sev- 
eral points higher than on December 1, 1923. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Coal mining in Nova Scotia 
and Alberta was decidedly more active, while 
in British Columbia curtailment of operations 
was indicated. The result was a net increase 
of 1,059 in the staffs of the 92 operators mak- 
ing returns, who employed 27,109 workers on 
‘December 1. ‘This gain was a good deal lar- 
ger than that recorded on the same date in 
1923. Employment then, however, was in 
much greater volume than during the month 
under review. 


Metallic Ores—The mining of metallic ores 
in ‘Ontario and British Columbia employed a 
slightly smaller working force than at the 
beginning of November; conditions were, how- 
ever, better than on December 1, 1923, al- 
though a slightly upward movement was 
noted then. An aggregate working force of 
13,356 persons was registered by the 47 firms 
making returns. who had employed 18,576 in 
their last report. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than Coal) — 
The number of persons employed in these 
industries declined from 6,185 on November 1 
to 5,608 at the beginning of December, accord- 
ing to returns from 73 employers. Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces showed the 
largest losses. The index number on Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, was higher than on the date under 
review; contractions were also reported then. 


Communication 


Fairly small declines were registered on 
telephones and telegraphs, according to returns 
from 165 firms employing 22,727 workers, or 
225 less than in their last report. There were 
moderate reductions in all provinces except 
‘British Columbia. Practically no change in 
employment was indicated on December 1, 
1923, when the index number was somewhat. 
lower than at the present time. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—The volume 
of employment afforded in local transportation 
ip Ontario showed a decrease, while elsewhere 
there was little change. The firms reporting, 
117 in number, employed 19,865 persons or 
374 less than on November 1. This contrac- 
tion contrasts with an increase of about the 
same size registered at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1923; employment then was on a con- 
siderably higher level. 
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Steam Railways—There was a decided fall- 
ing off in employment in steam railway opera- 
tion, particularly in Quebec and Ontario. The 
working force of the 102 firms and divisional 
superintendents making returns declined from 
(76,524 on November 1 to 74,985 at the begin- 
ning of December. A minor increase in per- 
sonnel was noted on December 1, 1923, and 
the index then was higher than on the date 
under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
shipping and stevedoring increased largely at 
the beginning of December, 1924; the gains 
represent a final effort to clear up around the 
St. Lawrence ports before the close of navi- 
gation. Statements were received from 64 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 15,261 as 
compared with 13,395 on November 1, 1924. 
Marked curtailment was indicated at the first 
of December, 1923, when one index was much 
below its present level. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, DEC. 1, 1924, ETC. 
(January 1920 = 100) 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—Further large con- 
tractions approximating those noted on 
December 1, 1923, were indicated by the 297 
contractors making returns. They employed 
22,428 persons or 2,667 fewer than at the 
beginning of November. A very large share 
of the shrinkage took place in Ontario, but 
there were also heavy losses in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. 


Highway Construction and Maintenance — 
The trend of employment in this industry 
continued to be unfavourable, there being 
pronounced decreases in all provinces. Re- 
ports were received from 101 employers, 
whose staffs declined from 13,967 on Novem- 
ber 1, to 8,242 at the beginning of December. 
This reduction is very slightly smaller than 
that reported on the corresponding date in 
1923. 


Railway Construction and Maintenance— 
The seasonal losses in personnel reported on 
December 1, 1924, were considerably smaller 
than those indicated in 1923, but the index 
number then was higher than at the present 
time. The most extensive contractions 
occurred in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
The working forces of the 36 firms and divi- 
sional superintendents making returns stood 
at 28,895 as compared with 35,719 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1924. 


Services 

Hotels and restaurants were not quite as 
busy and! laundries also afforded less employ- 
ment. According to 173 firms in the service 
group, they employed 13,528 workers or 164 
fewer than on November 1. Employment in 
this group was more active than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, when the reductions were larger. 


Trade 

Further and much more pronounced sea- 
sonal gains were reported in retail trade at 
the beginning of December, while wholesale 
trade, on the whole, showed a minor decline. 
The additions to staffs in retail stores in 
Ontario were most pronounced. Statemenis 
were tabulated from 578 wholesale and retail 
establishments, employing 59,461 persons, as 
compared with 56,424 on November 1. These 
increases exceed those reported on December 
1, 1923, when trade employed a smaller num- 
ber of persons. 

The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment by industries as at 
the first of December and November, 1924, 
as compared with December 1, 1923, 1922 and 
1921. The columns headed “Relative Weight” 
in the tables in this article show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated district or industry bears to 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on 
December 1, 1924. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1924 


A FURTHER decrease in the volume of 
business was reported by the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of November, 1924, the decline 
from the preceding period being very preci- 
pitous. Compared with the corresponding 
period of 1923 a very marked contraction is 
recorded, the work available being at a 
minimum for this season. The accompanying 
chart, which presents the returns from the 
offices on the basis of daily averages over 
half month periods, shows a steady and con- 
tinuous decline in the curves of vacancies 
and placements, the latter following the same 
course as the curve of opportunities, though 
on a slightly lower level. The spread between 
demand and supply is noticeably greater than 
at the same time in other years, as the curves 
of applications registered, though declining 
somewhat, remained in approximately the 
same position as at the end of October. 


During the first half of November, 1924, 
applications for work numbered 1,721 daily, 
as compared with 1,794 during the same 
period of 1923, and showed a decline from an 
average of 1924 daily during the latter half 
of October, 1924. During the latter half of 
November, 1924, applications averaged 1,619 
daily, while during the same period of 1923 
the average was 1,618. During the month 
under review employers notified the Service 
of an average of 1,084 and 869 vacancies daily 
during the first and second half respectively, 
in contrast with 1,456 daily and 1,073 daily 
during the first and second half of November, 
1923. During the latter half of October, 1924, 
vacancies averaged 1,522 daily. During the 
first half of November, 1924, the Service effect- 
ed an average of 1,014 placements daily, of 
which the average in regular employment was 
710 daily and 304 in casual work, as compared 
with an average of 1,379 during the preceding 
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period and with 1,286 during the corresponding 
period of 1923. During the latter half of the 
month under review placements averaged 820 
daily in contrast with 1,046 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1923. During the latter 
half of the month the placements in regular 
employment averaged 572 daily and in casual 
work averaged 248 daily. 

During the period under review (November, 
1924), the offices referred 238,587 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 22,004 
placements, of which 15,387 were in regular 
employment and 6,617 in work of a duration 
of one week or less. Of the regular place- 
ments 12,556 were of men and 2,831 of women 
workers. Employers registered 23,488 oppor- 
tunities for work with the offices during the 
month, of which 16,755 were for men and 
6,683 for women. The number of applications 
for work totalled 40,078, of which 30,366 were 
from men and 9,712 from women. 

Placements in regular employment were 
distributed by provinces as follows:—Nova 
Scotia, 162 men, 76 women; New Brunswick, 
309 men, 81 women; Quebec, 829 men, 387 
women; Ontario, 4,844 men, 1,048 women; 
Manitoba, 2,016 men, 406 women; Saskatche- 
wan, 1,671 men, 273 women; Alberta, 1,838 
men, 360 women; British Columbia, 887 men, 
200 women. 

The following table gives the placements 
made to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— ¥ 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
TO ZOU di Mie sic sare i 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
LRU hs 2 9 i apo Mv 280,518 75,238 355,756 
pV DZEN 1S TEND an Siem 297 ,827 95,695 393,522 
TASES = ee Te Se Mere 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924 (11 months)...... 234,611 110,302 344,913 


Maritime Provinces 


There was a reported decrease in the de- 
mands for farm labour and outside con- 
struction work was nearing completion. The 
consequent decline in opportunities available 
was reflected in the increased number of 
applicants registered as out of work. Logging 
operations provided many men with work as 
choppers, teamsters and camp workers, and 
the offices anticipated an improvement in the 
near future. 


(JUEBEC 
Little change was recorded industrially in 
the Province of Quebec. Large numbers of 
building tradesmen were employed and fewer 
opportunities for mechanics and labourers 
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were offered at the offices. A fair number of 
calls for bushmen was received at Montreal, 
Hull and Quebec, but the majority of camps 
had their complement of men- until after the 
holiday season. Manufacturing and _ trade 
were very quiet with few calls for workers, 
most of these being of a temporary nature. 


ONTARIO 

Owing to the clear weather prevalent dur- 
ing the greater part of the month a consider- 
able amount of outside work was still under 
way. The seasonal slackness in the building 
industries presented a problem of unemploy- 
ment in the municipalities, which in some 
cases will be alleviated later by employment 
on storm sewers, winter drains and other 
temporary work. A few workers were placed 
in jobs as carpenters, labourers and extra 
gang hands for temporary and railway main- 
tenance work at Cobalt, Timmins, Toronto 
and London. There was a falling off in the 
demand for farm labourers but the offices 
were able to fill most of the calls received. 
There were not sufficient applicants available 
to satisfy the improved demand for bushmen 
and loggers, especially in the vicinity of 
Cobalt, Timmins and Port Arthur. At 
Cobalt no difficulty was felt in supplying ex- 
perienced men to meet the increased call for 
mine labourers. A few vacancies were offered 
for womlen workers in the textile and paper 
box industries at London and Toronto, but 
on the whole the manufacturing industries 
showed a considerable curtailment in demand. 
Extra freight handlers were required at Sarnia. 
Suitable women applicants for resident house- 
hold positions were in great demand, and in 
other cases it was equally hard to find posi- 
tions for the partially trained household 
workers. 


MANITOBA 

Although contraction from last month was 
reported in the agricultural group there were 
continued calls for men for fall and winter 
work. The supply of labour was more than 
adequate to meet present requirements and 
as little work was in view in the construction 
group the unemployment situation has been 
considerably aggravated. However, some tem- 
porary repair work was offered at Dauphin 
and Winnipeg and several: carpenters and 
building labourers were well employed. The 
placements in the logging group occupied a 
large percentage of the business of the offices, 
a considerable number of men being sent as 
camp workers, bushmen and tic makers, to 
the camps near Port Arthur, Ont., and several 
were placed in the bush north of The Pas. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

There was a surplus of applicants registered 
to supply the declining demand for farm work- 
ers. However, a large number of placements 
were made by the offices at Estevan, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. A minimum 
amount of construction work was underway 
and no demand for tradesmen was recorded. 
In some localities some road work was not yet 
completed and in Saskatoon, Regina and 
Moose Jaw, a number of carpenters anid brick- 
layers were well employed. There were a few 
calls for mine labourers at Estevan, which 
were readily filled from the office at this point 


was reported at most of the offices. In the 
early part of the month many calls were re- 
ceived for loggers, but latterly a reduced 
demand was recorded at Edmonton, Calgary 
and Lethbridge. Sufficient applicants were re- 
gistered to meet the majority of calls for 
women domestics. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 
Work continued on the erection of buildings, 
dams and on some road work at Cranbrook, 
Nanaimo, Nelson and Penticton. There was — 
a considerable surplus of building labour avail- 
able at the offices at Vancouver and Victoria, 
as the jobs offering were mostly casual. Em- 
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1922 


and from Regina. The logging industry was 
moderately active, several workers being sent 
to the camps north of Prince Albert, from 
Moose Jaw, Regina and Yorkton. A steady 
call for housekeepers and resident cooks was 
reported with plenty of applicants available. 
There was a decline in vacancies offered for 
casual work. 
ALBERTA 

Quietness characterized the agricultural 
group, the demand having declined to the 
normal number of calls for men for fall plough- 
ing with more than sufficient applicants avagl- 
able. No immediate prospects were evident of 
improved conditions in the construction group 
and with the exception of casual and tem- 
porary jobs very little work was available. An 
increased registration of building tradesmen 


1923 





1924 





ployment on railway construction and main- 
tenance had fallen off completely. There was 
an increase in the demand for bushmen dur- 
ing the early part of the month, but latterly 
at Kamloops, Nanaimo and Vancouver, many 
extra tie makers and loggers were registered. 
The farm group was very quiet. Calls for 
women workers were in much the same volume 
as previously reported and an increase in the 
casual work would be welcome. 


Movement of Labour 

During November, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 15,387 
placements in regular employment, of which 
9,899 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at. which they were registered. 
Of the flatter 2,348 were granted the Employ- 


/ 
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ment Service reduced transportation rate, 1,299 Quebec offices issued 188 transportation cer- 
being yersons going to points within the same _ tificates, 26 of which were from Quebec City 
province as the despatching office and 1,049 and were granted to bushmen going to camps 
going to other provinces. in the northern part of the province. From 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1924 











VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
a | place- 
OFFICES Placed ments 
Reported] Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred |———--—-—————_| Unplaced|| same 

during | atendof|| during to atend of |} period 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1923 

NDNA Scotia 20. eas ie Oe 453 67 597 467 238 180 1,197 434 
IGTITAXON syle Niet a trae eer Cee ee 188 44 195 154 49 103 496 112 
NewiGlascows you Prine Leland tes 142 15 224 167 135 6 404 140 
SV GME Neils Mei AN, AU AN RI RE ae 123 8 178 146 54 71 297 182 
New Brunswick..................... 952 87 915 790 390 390 646 701 
ChaChani yyw creep ais oe wie eehee: ele 91 34 96 89 57 32 130 38 
Mone tones wy encuhatueatin eee MEG 511 42 380 344 137 197 65 361 
SPOON ce aes A ieee eu cnr 350 11 439 35 196 161 451 302 
Cie eC Sey SMe ee aye Dean 3 1,179 273 3,422 1,423 1,216 43 1,479 1,851 
eae ey Srl, ater ky aia AN bat oe 104 162 330 197 197 0 141 233 
Montrealiec. cee oc oe re one 564 31 2,236 600 530 26 1,121 1,135 
Quebec ciugerdasrntnk a ae ee eee 322 11 486 363 304 12 108 283 
Sherbrooke: vs cues yess Walenta 115 41 206 153 131 5 40 144 
ThreesRivers lige 0) een Ue cake as 74 28 164 110 54 0 74 | 56 
Ontario ee ee ee eo 1a 10,636 25553 17,062 9,506 5,892 2,731 12,495 8,696 
Beliovalie ain trae camaee Mle cr cye 117 2 121 113 66 47 11 117 
Srantiord wore ht he we 4 eae eeclon 7 2 247 80 49 30 230 91 
oH Ce aR en) dee TR RNS Ra 247 12 242 241 32 209 16 202 
Cobalt 332 60 329 273 232 i 67 440 
Fort William 302 42 289 245 137 eid 81 483 
COMM sy his (ate Luleatn ae oe a Yn 100 ri 219 108 51 35 168 73 
SAARC fe WU en he ue ae pce 556 85 1,297 621 191 323 2,812 481 
Fei geton Soe isi ey Bobet te IN A oe 182 20 260 174 83 90 146 78 
ISULCCh ery sa Aan Petree Pai ce 126 21 291 135 61 66 157 100 
Ton done iti Wein eed here a iy 420 48 651 421 317 47 722 207 
Niagara Malis: aii cote Nakai ined 208 66 184 139 90 44 134 187 
INODt by Baye yeh ee une is tioue, eies 328 36 362 284 267 17 75 459 
Oshawa: IO rN Mic. Bbc Paar ie «i 195 9 390 199 163 36 241 103 
OGG ule. | ME ed RVR 565 71 870 689 485 65 677 652 
ENE OE Oc hicdnn cut hemnalad Ue vine Botnl 222 73 205 194 164 30 20 120 
Peterboroug hiss sys ed sea eee 132 15 204 159 100 31 108 194 
PorteAart hur iy. sl ets ieee ee a 1,764 227 651 596 548 48 100 896. 
Us SCREENER. sto lho RW Ut ous oe aua ded 2 3 413 249 166 83 405 2205 
SHMMhomres eke) Ok Ao ee 148 7 247 151 48 1038 158 89: 
DALDIS it eye ics ca Me IRe woke RRR) GEN A 159 4 197 156 112 44 125 112 
225 522 418 240 176 43 106 252 

399 774 338 310 288 22 28 490 
Pat 81 310 252 246 57 366 
2,888 344 7,669 3,005 1,525 1,092 5,190 1,908 
22 658 472 295 176 661 376 

25926 67 6,015 3, 984 25422 1,377 25151 25999 
297 12 279 238 198 35 28 213 
UBT UL TE au Sh pale eames AUSSI 2 3 Ga a 128 18 181 93 65 28 120 97 
Winnipeg aielist al ainle'e 'S 0'e\\9s fovele Veneta te le ls iece ae) 9! 2,501 37 5,555 3, 653 2, 159 1,314 2, 008 2, 669) 
Saskatchewan.................000.0: 2432 158 25799 2,383 1,944 397 682 3,247 
TESCO Ay fers AL eat 74 9 82 71 66 5 12 92 
Moose Jai vslisa sath ashe Wetepr lees Aa 415 40 583 484 363 79 303 570: 
North Battleford’: 22h 7. Satria 50 5 67 64 45 19 4 52 
PrincovAl bert.) 0 i danas s Dies. 855 38 SoG 308 296 12 31 346 
Ee amet re sis secre ns ay aicera iach aut ete 479 16 791 628 485 138 218 686: 
Saskatoon syiys se een. eee Meee ya 283 16 622 553 478 75 90 1, 263 
SwatCurrentrnckse cee: eet em alo 119 16 132 125 103 22 10 98 
We yt ee sce mA taiide weparh ao 84 g 85 81 63 18 10 78 
Mork fone gate remieh iis fa ries carci tones 73 9 70 74 45 29 9 62 
TN OF Sa OA CNRS (UL Sa tl 2,822 68 4,044 25 826 2,198 593 928 3,229 
Wal cary Bh) el Yoko BRIE a Ne 816 5 1,673 928 731 197 410 1,032 
DD puimalie ere hs Re ne ey eas 229 5 392 182 169 13 118 220 
I dinontion sik see eT A 1,184 50 1,304 1,161 867 259 260 1, 468 
Lethiprid ge vars: sci Varn ice! Reel sek 410 8 448 373 285 88 63 326 
DEG@UIoInO Lat, cies deel, lente 183 0 227 182 146 35 a7 188 
British Columbia.................... 2,038 249 5,264 25199 1,087 906 3, 658 2,204 
Cranbrook 210.) ei tre eiea aan ie | ee 170 0 548 170 166 4 159 559 
HOVMIO Wy eUhare, yk e ae ee er aCe 23 100 17 17 11 1 6 33 
Cam Loops. tii aan Sila aie team es Sane, 95 76 376 100 72 9 247 73 

Nanaimo...) Seren. 2k nee 20 0 33 8 3 5 54 

INCL S On i e3) a0. as Se Meee oe tee Smo 120 3 155 116 LA? 2 43 202 
New Westminster 39 ] 170 35 20 15 130 56 
ON biCtONe uy.) aba dene ne Rus ails Cle oi 36 4 83 37 18 9 59 42 
FRIMCO GOOPLO eaves sin Ue leuaiadies +0 123 0 122 122 122 0 0 148 
Prince Rapert say we. a 27 0 112 24 12 12 187 134 
Reveletoke ih iviin UMN Bra tee wendy 23 6 108 28 24 4 60 35 
PR OUVOD Ke Sac cnde mae nnaien + Cee 1,018 24 2,899 1,168 366 674 1,842 785 
ermnon hee ee ou 18 15 8 8 101 9 33 
GAL. SP de awe Gane aa 331 20 617 356 148 161 87 147 

AM SPIRES. eee ee 23,438 3,522 40,078 2359788 15,387 6,617 23,236 23, 652* 
CIS ieshoic pict diaieshalelolen olen o oe eee ae 16,755 2,718 30,3866 16,487 12,556 3,608 18,879 20,668 
PV ONION 2001.8 ER Bok ee, ae tee 6,683 804 9,712 7,091 2,831 3,009 4,357 2,984 





* 261 Placements effected by offices since vlosed. 
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the offices at Montreal and Hull 162 bushmen 
were transferred to the lumber camps at Sault 
Ste. Marie, North Bay, Cobalt, Timmins and 
Sudbury. The offices in Ontario granted the 
reduced transportation rate for employment at 
a distance to 605 workers. Of these 574 were 
bushmen, pulp wood cutters, tie makers and 
cord wood cutters, going to the camps near 
Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Tim- 
mins and Cobalt. From Sudbury one miner 
was transferred to Timmins and from North 
Bay six mill hands were sent to the same 
zone. To the Kingston office six rivetters, two 
hotel workers and three stone masons were 
transferred from Hamilton, Kitchener and 
Toronto. An engineer and 12 labourers trav- 
elled at the reduced rate from Port Arthur 
and Toronto to Timmins, Ont. The Winni- 
peg, Man., office despatched 753 workers at 
the special rate, one cement finisher going to 
Calgary, Alta., 17 farm hands, one cook, two 
bushmen and two household workers going to 
Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon and Prince 
Alberta, Sask., and 583 workers, including 
bushmen, pulpwood and cordwood cutters, log 
makers and teamsters, were sent to the Port 
Arthur district. Of the 147 provincial transfers 
124 were bushmen, 11 were farm hands, the re- 
mainder included cooks, waitresses and house- 
workers. Of the 595 workers transferred from 
the Saskatchewan offices two farm hands and 
one housekeeper were sent to Winnipeg and 


Brandon, Man., one cook and two farm hands 
to Medicine Hat and Edmonton, Alta., and 
270 bushmen to Port Arthur, Ont. Provin- 
cially 276 bushmen, 22 farm hands, 9 miners, 
3 housekeepers, a teacher and 8 household 
workers were sent at the reduced rate. Alberta 
offices placed 2 farm hands at Saskatoon, Sask., 
and 151 workers were sent to points within the 
province. These included 42 bushmen, 27 farm 
hands, 50 labourers, 22 miners, 2 engineers and 
8 cooks. The number of reduced rate trans- 
portation certificates granted by British Co- 
lumbia offices was 54, one of which was to a 
teamster going to Moose Jaw, Sask., and one 
to a cook and one to a farm hand destined to 
Edmonton, Alta. From Nelson, Prince George 
and Prince Rupert 22 tie makers and 7 muckers 
were sent to various points within these zones. 
One mucker was transferred from Vancou- 
ver to a mining camp within the zone, 12 car- 
penters and 2 farm hands were sent to Nelson 
and Pentacton, while the remainder of the 51 
provincial transfers included stenographers, 
waitresses, labourers and engineers. 

Of the 2,348 workers, who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 1,641 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 699 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, one by the Pacific Great Eastern 
and 7 by the Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway. 


Compensation Appeals in New York 


Governor Al. E. Smith, of New York State, 
in his annual message to the State Legis- 
lature on January 7, after referring to the 
recent important amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the State, called 
attention to the delay that results under the 
present system when appeals are taken by 
employers and insurance carriers from deci- 
sions of the referees and of the Industrial 
Board. “The theory of the. Workmen’ 
Compensation Law,’ he said, “was that 
claims for compensation would be disposed of 
expeditiously, and while the number o% 
appeals is relatively small when compared 
with the large number of compensation cases 
disposed of every year, a serious problem is 
nevertheless presented.” 

The Governor made a series of recom- 
mendations in order to lessen the delay and 
hhardship caused by these appeals, as follows:— 


(1) Increase in membership of the Industria! 
Board from three to five; (2) Separation of 
procedure in court from that before the 
Industrial Court; (3) Restoration of the 
office of counsel of the Labour Department, 
for the purpose of expediting appeals; (4) 
Interest should be paid on all awards from 
a date of 30 days after day of award; (5) 
The time limit for appeals should be reduced 
from 30 to 15 days. 

The experience of New York State in the 
matter of appeals is of interest in Canada 
in view of proposals recently made in some 
provinces for the provision of the right to 
appeal against decisions of the several Boards. 
Workmen’s representatives generally oppose 
such proposals on the ground that they 
would revive litigation proceedings that were 
formerly associated with compensation for 
industrial accidents. 
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BUILDING PERMITS REPORTS ISSUED DURING NOVEMBER, 1924 


A CCORDING to reports tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there 
was a seasonal decline in the value of the 
building permits issued in 56 cities during 
November as compared with October, but 
there was an increase over November, 1923. 
As was pointed out in the last report, the 
comparison in any one month with the same 
month of previous years is more significant 
than is that between succeeding months in a 
country where the seasonal element is as i1m- 
portant as in Canada. The total for No- 
vember, 1924, stood at $9,555,472; this was 
17.1 p.c. lower than the total of $11,533,111 
for October, 1924, but 18.9 p.c. higher than 
the November, 1928, aggregate of $8,035,466. 

Reports in some detail were furnished by 
46 cities which issued nearly 1,000 permits for 
dwellings estimated to cost approximately 
$4,800,000 and about 2,000 permits for other 
buildings valued at over $4,650,000. 

Nova Scotia was the only province to show 
an increase as compared with October; the 
permits during November were 128 per cent 
higher than in the former month. The de- 
cline registered in Ontario of $1,158,880 or 
22.4 p.c. was the largest actual loss, while 
Manitoba, with a reduction of $188,045 or 
58.4 p.c., recorded the greatest proportional 
reduction. 

As compared with November, 1923, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia 
issued permits of a higher valuation; the 
remaining provinces showed declines. The 
most pronounced gain, of $1,779,732 or 69.6 
p.c., was in Quebec. Manitoba reported the 
largest decrease, of $323,150, or 70.7 p.c. 


The permits issued in Montreal, though 
lower in value than in October, were over 
twice as large as in November of last year. 
In Toronto there were minor gains in both 
comparisons, while Winnipeg registered losses. 
Vancouver recorded a rather greater total of 
building authorized than in October, 1924, 
but a decline as compared with November, 
1923. Sydney, Owen Sound, St. Catharines, 
Sarnia, Woodstock, St. Boniface, Calgary, 
Prince Rupert and Victoria showed increases 
over both October, 1924, and November, 1923. 


The value of the building permits issued 
during the first eleven months of 1924 was 
7.2 p.c. lower than in 1923 and 15.8 p.c. 
lower than in 1922. It was, however, 4.8 
p.c. higher than the January-November total 
for 1921. The eleven-month aggregate for 
1924 is $114,106,014, for 1923, $122,994,546, for 
1922, $135,543,521 and for 1921, $108,929,544. 


The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during No- 
vember and October, 1924, and November, 
1923. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
















Nov. Oct. Nov. 
City 1924 1924 1923 
P.E.1.— $ $ 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil 3,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 68, 285 29,885 51, 637 
* Halifax ieee ee. se 27, 920 23, 66U 29, 642 
New Glasgow...... 1,006 2,140 295 
*Sydneyqetsuee a. oP. 39,365 4,080 21,700 
New Brunswick..... 10,750 187,950 19,190 
Bréderietont’ . tee le eeseacinenes 162,000 2,400 
*Monctoner. .4....0 0% 4,250 14,550 6,190 
*Sti Jonni, ive 6,500 11,400 10,600 
Quebece............... 4,337,736] 4,513,288! 2,558,004 
*Montreal — *Mai- 
sonneuve..,...... 3,956,900) 4,105,125 1,862,214 
*Quebecway- ewe 142,061 12251355 516,000 
Shawinigan Falls... 11,250 20, 606 Nil 
*Sherbrooke........ 7,500 6,000 64,000 
*Three Rivers...... 26,400 34,200 60,340 
*Westmount........ 193,625 224,625 10,450 
Ontario.............. 4,020,745) 5,179,575) 4,096,790 
Belleville®......... 8,800 15,400 5,000 
*Brantiordy. 24008 5, 650 8,855 25,202 
Chatham casa .ages 18, 250 21,125 11,822 
*Fort William....... 23,400 528, 950 5,925 
BG. Aaa: Skee 8,510 17,535 2,825 
¥ Guelph eo see 30, 949 37,070 24,495 
SEamiltowe.ce oer 176, 850 175, 850 337, 550 
*Kingston§. ee... 24, 988 85,339 2,300 
* Kitchener. Sea. o4.< 81,515 162,229 60,075 
*ELondonees. 2. eet 151,610 244, 265 163, 600 
Niagara Falls...... 52,465 83,997 87,380 
STW elas bier ese Site 27,225 25,325 52,560 
$ Ottawa pets nese 228,486 231,919 194,040 
Owen Sound....... 14,400 5,500 10,000 
* Peter boro, gsc ak 33, 665 50, 959 12,855 
*PorteAcunurs.. cack 3,387 10,380 2,681 
“Stratiord&: ean. 11,090 24,895 39,230 
*St. Catharines..... 39,085 37,900 28,676 
*St. Thomas Lae ae 3,095 27,725 14, 230 
Sarita ite oe 142, 700 62,325 21,015 
Sault Ste. Marie... 20,190 146, 643 10,348 
*'Povonto esses: D: 2,213,585 2,202,215] 2,013,513 
York Township.. 389,400 475,250 606, 150 
Wellan Matsicicts.d36 eval 13,190 Zo,aL0 41,640 
MWindsGreeae ane 256, 730 467,395 304,415 
Woodstock Fo ts ROE 41,536 7,314 19, 263 
Manitoba............ 133,700 321,745 456, 850 
“Brandones... £25 0 3,300 45, 300 4,200 
St. Boniface a oe see 26, 800 17,345 18,400 
*Winnipeg........... 103, 600 259, 100 434, 250 
Saskatchewan....... 47,610 198,765 60,827 
*Moose Jaw......... 3,770 76,310 Ge 
* Regrinaeeg eee. sue 27,435 64,520 19,775 
*Saskatoon). .20./2.%% 16,405 57.935 40,275 
Albertail sen; 255 eS 107,921 265, 150 80,475 
AO alwaryercrer es. dee 74,070 73,480 27,500 
*Edmonton aebeton ie 28,675 92,125 41,550 
Lethbridge. .7..... 4,791 65, 845 7,590 
Medicine Hat. fee 385 33, 700 3,835 
British Columbia... . 828,725 836, 753 708, 693 
Nanaimo. . ae 2,500 13.350 10,395 
*New Westminster.. 24,420 16, 950 49,650 
Point: Grey fei. : 230, 106 425, 600 120, 500 
Prince Rupert...... 16,275 14, 535 6,065 
South Vancouver... 26, 650 48,123 31,390 
*Vancouver......... 302, 950 293,085 427,125 
f VACTOVIame tees. .5.. 225, 830 25,110 63, 568 
Total—s6 cities....... 9,555,472| 11,533,111 8,035,466 
Total—25 cities*...... 8,499,055} 9,846,239) 6,963,593 
Accumulative total for 1924 1923 1922 


first eleven months 


=D0.CILIOS: «...- . su ah 114,106,014) 122,994,546) 135,543,521 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


pe MMA RS is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority .of icases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In 
the case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Saskatoon, Sask.—Crrtain Loca, FirMs AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BookBINDERS, Locau No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 1924, 
until October 31, 1925, and from year to year unless 
two months’ notice of termination is given. 

Hours per week, forty-four. Wages per week, jour- 
neymen, $40.35. Overtime, time and one-half for first 
four hours; thereafter and Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

No girl shall be allowed on any part of journey- 
men’s work. 

Apprentice scale for men, first six months, not less 
than 35 per cent of journeymen’s scale; second six 
months, not less than 40 per cent; third six months, 
not less than 45 per cent; fourth six months, not less 
than 50 per cent; sixth six months, not less than 60 
per cent; seventh six months, not less than 80 per 
cent; eighth six months, not less than 90 per cent; 
thereafter scale. : 

One apprentice shall be allowed to every three jour- 
neymen or major fraction thereof. 

No recognized apprentice who has served part of his 
apprenticeship in a bindery shall leave to follow the 
trade in another bindery without permission. 

Wages per week, journey women, $15. Apprentices, 


minimum wages, first six months, $10; second six 
months, $11; third six months, $12.50; fourth six 
months, $14; thereafter, $15. 


In case of a reduction of staff, last employed shall 
be first laid off, and reinstatement shall be in reverse 
order. 

Disputes between the parties to the agreement shall 
be submitted to arbitration, one representative being 


elected from each party and a third selected by them, 
the award being final. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Hamiuton, OntTario.—_—Master PuumMsgrrs’ Asso- 
CIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, No. 67. 


Hours per day, eight, with four on Saturdays. 

Minimum wages per hour, 90 cents. Overtime, until 
midnight, time and one-half; from midnight until 8 
a.m., and Sundays and holidays, double time. Abso- 
lutely necessary repairs or finishing up a repair job 
if not taking longer than one hour, may be done at 
regular rate. 

Apprentices after having served four years at the 
trade and having passed the examination shall be paid 
70 per cent of journeyman’s wage for first year and 
80 per cent for second year; and thereafter minimum 
rate. 

An employee doing unsatisfactory work, through his 
own fault, shall make it right in his own time. 

Provision is made for out of town work. 

Only union members are to be employed, and these 
are to work only for established sanitary and heating 
engineers. 

The employees agree not to make rules or regulations 
which will curtail output or restrictions that will inter- 
fere with directions of employers—other than those in 
the agreement. 

One helper to each journeyman, labourers being used 
for unskilled portions of work if additional help is 
necessary. 

Grievances are to be settled by a Joint Conference 
Board composed of three from each side, meeting when 
necessary. Matters not thus settled shall be referred 
to the General Office of the United Association, no 


strike or lockout taking place until matter has been 
investigated. 


Transportation: Electric Railways 


BriTisH CoLUMBIA.—BRITISH COLUMBIA HLEC- 
TRIC RaAIway, AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND EXLectrric RaIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIVISIONS 
101, 109 anp 134. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 1924, 
until September 1, 1927, and thereafter until changed 
on thirty days’ notice. 

The agreement is the same as that in effect for the 
previous period, as summarized in the Lasour GazpTTE 
for December, 1923, page 1425, with the following 
changes :— 

Wages per hour—one-man car operators, Vancouver 
Island, 64 cents; mainland, 68 cents. Barn janitors and 
car cleaners, first six months, 45 cents; thereafter 51 
cents. Track maintenance men, Interurban, first three 
months, 44 cents; thereafter, 483 cents. City, first 
three months, 484 cents, thereafter 53 cents. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, D&CEMBER, 1924 


URING December, the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerre the following information 
relative to seven fair wage contracts, six ol 
which were awarded by the Department of 
Public Works and one by the Department of 
Railways and Canals. All of these contracts 
contained the usual fair wage clause as 
follows:— 

All mechanics, labourers, or,other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates. and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours. 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper classifi- 
cation of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
Contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, 
or to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all pur- 
as between the Contractor and the Govern- 


poses 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 


every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is 
in effect between the Contractor and the class of 
employees to which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorzed representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions 
and hours of labour. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, sub- 
ject to the regulation for the suppression of 
the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 

Repairs to wharf, Port Simpson, British 
Columbia. Name of contractor, John Currie, 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia. Date of 
contract, November 27, 1924. Amount of 
contract, unit prices as set forth in contract. 
Approximate expenditure, $2,548.40. 

Wharf extension and repairs, Bella Coola, 
British Columbia. Name of contractor, John 
Currie, Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1924. Amount 
of contract, unit prices as set forth in con- 
tract. Approximate expenditure, $7,770.78. 

Reconstruction of portion of wharf at 
Lotbiniere, Quebec. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. L. Lemieux and O. Roberge, Lauzon, 
Quebec. Date of contract, December 1, 1924. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set forth 
in contract. Approximate expenditure, $10,- 
899.60. 

Dredging outer portion of channel at Parrs- 
boro, Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, 
Minas Basin Dredging Company, Limited, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. Date of contract, 
December 10, 1924. Amount of contract, Class 
“B”, $1.25 per cubic yard, place measure. 
Approximate expenditure, $25,000. 

Works to be done in connection with the 
Fisheries Patrol Station at New Westminster, 
(Poplar Island), British Columbia. Name of 
contractor, Fraser River Pile Driving Com- 
pany, Limited, New Westminster, British 
Columbia. Date of contract, November 26, 
1924. Amount of contract, $13,700. 

Reconstruction of wharf at Repentigny, 
Quebec. Name of contractor, Hector Grenier, 
Renentigny, Quebec. Date of contract, Nov- 
ember 24, 1924. Amount of contract, unit 
prices as set forth in contract. Approximate 
expenditure, $3,655. 

DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 

Construction and completion of Section No. 
7 of the Welland Ship Canal. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Company, 
Limited, Midland, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, December 30, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,284,635. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 

The following is a statement of payments 
made in December, 1924, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :— 


Nature of orders Amount 
of orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and $ 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals. . 1,358 76 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

CLG ORIN AS si EI EE et SAAR iG AES eld | 11S 90 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UNILGMTIOG POLO ilrciee Wyatt solr tesla eine cre : 10,228 66 
Stamping pads mk, | CtC.,..iates «c's steers sberstare er 298 11 
Miar RO SSILUINOS aptecnitys ceicretscteicreiocia alee ons 7,552 36 
DCHLOSIMEDSILOGs aie wre stotehe Gaietel wie lorche MOM EE 46 50 
Satcliels Suppliediis «warns vewalew ac eveivertarnnere 1,097 96 
Mailubacoing Mase ccckiwaecnic cei oan ee eee 1,634 65 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1924 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


“| pS movement in prices continued upward. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices were 
substantially higher while the family budget 
in terms of retail prices showed a slight ad- 
vance, 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.58 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber as compared with $10.46 in November; 
$10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for 
December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 
for December, 1914. Eggs showed a substan- 
tial seasonal advance while there were less im- 
portant advances in bread, flour, milk, coffee 
and potatoes. Meats, butter, rice and sugar 
declined slightly. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $20.90 for December as compared 
with $20.81 for November; $21.21 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 
for December, 1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 for 
December, 1918; and $14.26 for December, 
1914, Rent declined slightly in some locali- 
ties. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913’ as 100, and weighted according to 
the importance of the commodities, advanced 
to 160.9 for December as compared with 157.7 
for November; 153.5 for December, 1923; 
153.1 for December, 1922;' 150.6 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 223.4 for De- 
cember, 1919. Sixty-two prices quotations were 
higher, twenty-four were lower and one hun- 
dred and fifty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material five of the main groups ad- 
vanced, one declined, and two were practically 
unchanged. The vegetables and their pro- 
ducts group and the animals and their pro- 
ducts group both advanced substantially, the 
former because of higher prices for grains, 
flour, shorts, bread, tea, coffee and rubber and 
the latter because of higher prices for cattle, 
sheep, meats, eggs, hides, leather and fur. The 
fibres and textiles group was higher because of 
advances in the prices of wool and binder 
twine which more than offset the declines in 
cotton, jute and silk. Higher prices for pig 
iron, steel billets and steel sheets caused an 
advance in the iron and its products group. 
Non-ferrous metals advanced because of in- 
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creases in the prices of copper, lead, tin, zine, 
and antimony. The chemicals group declined 
slightly while the wood and wood products 
group, and the non-metallic minerals group 
were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ and producers’ goods advanced. In 
the former group foods were substantially 
higher, the increase being due to higher prices 
for tea, coffee, breadstuffs, bacon and eggs, 
which more than offset the declines in the 
prices of sugar, foreign fruits, and cheese. 
Little change occurred in clothing and house- 
hold equipment. In producers’ goods, build- 
ing materials showed little change while manu- 
facturers’ majterials advanced - substantially, 
materials for the textile, fur, leather, metal 
working, meat packing, and milling industries 
being higher. Materials for the chemical using 
industries were somewhat lower. 

In the grouping according to origin articles 
of farm origin advanced, domestic farm pro- 
ducts because of higher prices for grains, cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs and wool being considerably 
higher. Articles of marine origin and of min- 
eral origin were slightly higher while articles 
of forest origin were unchanged. Both raw or 
partly manufactured goods and fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods were higher, the former 
because of higher prices for grains, rubber, tea, 
coffee, eggs, wool, furs, pig iron, steel billets 
and non-ferrous metals and in spite of declines 
in foreign fruits, raw sugar, and hogs. The 
latter group advanced because of increases In 
flour, bread, shorts, bacon, linseed oil, binder 
twine, steel bars, steel sheets and non-ferrous 
metal products. 

The index number based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 published by the 
Department of Labour since 1910 advanced 
to 228.0 for December as compared with 
223.4 for November; 222.6 for December, 
1923; 228.0 for December, 1922; 230.7 for 
December, 1921; 290.5 for December, 1920; 
288.8 for December, 1918; and 137.0 for De- 
cember, 1914. The advance was due mostly 
to higher prices for grains, bran, shorts, live 
stock, cheese, eggs, bread, flour, flax, linen 
rope, pig iron, steel billets, non-ferrous metals, 
birch, maple, carbolic acid, raw furs and raw 
rubber. The most important declines oc- 
curred in the prices of dressed veal, lemons, 
oranges, beans, potatoes, raw cotton, silk, jute 
and spruce deals. As compared with a year 
ago, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
iron and steel, fuel and lighting, building 
materials, house furnishings, drugs and chemi- 
cals were lower. All other groups were higher. 
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The index number published by the De- 
partment since 1910 has been reconstructed 
back to 1913, by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the new index being weighted and 
based upon the prices of 236 commodities in 
1913.* The reconstructed index has now been 
carried back to 1918 by months. From June, 
1923, to the present month the Department 
has continued to calculate and publish the 


old series in summary form in the Lasour. 


GAZETTE in order to afford comparisons with 
price levels back to 1913. For the detailed 
analysis from month to month, however, the 
new index number of the Bureau of Statistics 
has been used. 

The accompanying tables give the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods 
of classification and with those of the classifi- 
cation according to purpose or use in detail. 
The index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal groupings 
but the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special index 
number of 50 commodities described in the 
following paragraph is also given for the pur- 
pose of continuing the record. 

The special index number comprising fifty 
of the more important commodities selected 
from the 271 in the Departmental list includ- 
ing twenty foods, fifteen raw materials and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 152.6 for 
December as compared with 151.5 for No- 
vember; 153.7 for December, 1923; 154.2 for 
December, 1922; 150.1 for December, 1921; 
199.9 for December, 1920; 260.5 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 204.1 for December, 
1918. The advance was due mainly to higher 
prices for wheat, cattle, cheese, eggs, flour, 
pig iron, steel billets, lead, bituminous coal 
and rubber. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, advanced to 148 for October as 
compared with 146 for September; 149 for 
August; and 147 for October, 1928. Pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods declined but 
raw materials advanced. Domestic goods, im- 
port goods and export goods advanced. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100 advanced to 177.2 for December as com- 
pared with 175.1 for November; 177.3 for 
December, 1923; 244.7 for December, 1919; 
and 118.6 for December, 1914. Both food- 
stuffs and manufacturers’ goods were higher. 


* Lasour Gazette, June, 1928, and September, 1924. 





The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports rose from 151.56 in November to 
155.89 in December; that for imports rose 
from 163.65 in November to 164.20 in De- 
cember. The combined index of both exports 
and imports was up from 157.60 to 160.04. 
This is the highest level reached since the 
summer of 1928. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of December of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity, 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAzETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazeEtTrTe resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour GazeTTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. i 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades most 
sold have: been given, owing to the impossibility of 
securing prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. ’ 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, the provision 
for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwithstand- 
ing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of February, 
1924, 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GazgTTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
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maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being ‘used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices continued to decline. Sirloin 
steak averaged 26.2c. per pound in December 
as compared with 26.9c. in November. Lower 
prices occurred in most localities. Round 
steak showed about the same general decline 
as sirloin, averaging 21c. per pound in Decem- 
ber and 21.8c. in November. Shoulder roast 
averaged 13.8c. per pound in December and 
14.2c. in November and stewing beef 10.7c. 
in December and 10.9c. in November. Veal, 
roast, declined from an average of 17.7c. per 
pound to 17.2c. Prices in most provinces 
averaged lower. Mutton declined lc. per 
pound, averaging 26.7c. Fresh pork, roast, 
was down from 24.6c. in November to 28.8c. 
in December and salt pork from 23.1c. in 
November to 22.9c. in December. Breakfast 
bacon was also slightly lower, averaging 33.1c. 
per pound. In fresh fish halibut was slightly 
higher in the average while white fish were 
lower. Salt herring advanced from an average 
of 14.1c. per pound to 14.4c. Finnan haddie 
averaged slightly lower. Lard was firm. 

Both fresh and cooking eggs advanced sub- 
stantially, the former averaging 63.8c. per 


* Lapour GazeTre, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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dozen as compared with 54.1c. in November 
and 45.7c. in October and the latter averaging 
50c. per dozen in December, 45.6 in Novem- 
ber and 39.8c. in October. Increases were 
reported from all localities. Increases in the 
price of milk were reported from St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, Port 


‘Arthur and Fort William. Dairy butter was 
down from an average of 39.3c. per pound in 


November to 39.1c. in December while cream- 
ery advanced slightly averaging 43.7c. per 
pound. Cheese showed little change. 

Increases in the price of bread were reported 
from St. John, Fredericton, Thetford Mines, 
Ottawa, Brantford, Woodstock, Sudbury, North 
Bay and Regina. Flour advanced from an 
average, of 5.lc. per pound in November to 
5.2c. in December. Slight increases occurred 
in most localities. Rolled oats also were 
slightly higher, averaging 6.lc. per pound. 
Rice advanced from 10.5c. per pound to 10.8c. 
Canned tomatoes and canned peas declined 
slightly. Beans were unchanged in the aver- 
age while onions fell from 5.1lc. per pound 
in November to 4.8c. in December. Potatoes 
advanced slightly averaging $1.33 per 90 
pounds. Evaporated apples rose somewhat 
while prunes averaged slightly lower. Cur- 
rants declined in the average from 19.8c. per 
pound to 19.1lc. Raspberry jam and canned 
peaches showed little change. Corn syrup ad- 
vanced slightly, averaging 49.2c. per 5 pound 
tin. Sugar showed a general decline, granu- 
lated averaging 9.6c. per pound as compared 
with 9.9c. in November and yellow averaging 
9.1c. per pound in December as compared 
with 9.5c. in November. Coffee was higher 
in most localities, averaging 57.1c. per pound. 
Tea showed little change. 

Anthracite coal declined in Winnipeg but 
higher prices were reported from Halifax, Sorel, 
Belleville and St. Thomas. Bituminous coal 
averaged $10.34 per ton in December as com- 
pared with $10.43 in November. Soft wood 
averaged $9.18 per cord. A decline in rent was 
reported from Kitchener and Chatham. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued to advance. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat averaged $1.724 per 
bushel in December as compared with $1.64 
in November. The low price of the month 
was $1.60 per bushel recorded about the be- 
ginning and the high of $1.86% toward the 
end. Strong British and foreign demand 
coupled with the influence of the Chicago 
wheat market were said to be the causes of 
the advance. Coarse grains fluctuated in sym- 
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pathy with wheat. American corn at Toronto 
rose from $1.31 per bushel to $1.40, western 


oats from 583c. per bushel to 62c., 
western barley from 853c. per _ bushel 
to 88c. and flax seed from $2.35 per 


bushel to $2.49. Ontario rye rose from $1.094 
per bushel to $1.173. The movement in wheat 
was reflected in that of flour and other milled 
products, flour at Toronto being $9.50 per 
barrel as compared with $9.20 in November 
and shorts at Toronto being $36.75 per ton as 
compared with $32.35 in November. Bread at 
Toronto advanced from 6c. per pound to 62c. 
The market for sugar continued weak, raw 
sugar at Montreal declining from $5.35 per 
hundred to $4.70 and granulated from $7.364 
oer hundred to $7.124. Raw rubber advanced 
from 342c. per pound to 374. Coffee at 
Toronto was up from 32c. per pound to 3334c. 
and Ceylon tea from 50c. per pound to 53c. 
Linseed oil was up from $1.16 per gallon to 
$1.18. Prices of cattle moved to higher levels, 


| 


western at Winnipeg averaging $4.924 per hun- 
dred in November and $5.324 in December and 
choice steers at Toronto $6.05 per hundred in 
November as compared with $6.65 in Decem- 
ber. Sheep rose from $6.90 per hundred to 
$7. Hogs, however, because of large supplies 
and weakness in overseas demand fell from 
$10.86 per hundred to $10.12. Bacon was 
slightly higher being 25c.-27c. per pound. Beef 
hides were up from 124c. per pound to 13}c. 
Mink skins advanced $3 each to $12. Eggs 
showed a seasonal advance, fresh at Montreal 
bring 70c.-75c. per dozen as compared with 
65¢.-70c. in November and storage at Toronto 
being 44c. per dozen as compared with 42c.- 
43c. in November. Raw cotton at New York 
declined slightly from an average of 24c. per 
pound in November to 23é¢c. in December. 
Wool continued to advance, different grades 
averaging 5c. to 6c. per pound higher. Raw 
silk was slightly lower at $6.10 per pound. 
Raw jute declined from $11.61 per hundred to 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR DECEMBER 1924, NOVEMBER 1924, DECEMBER 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 
1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(AvEeRAGE Prices 1890-1899 = 100) 


g 
5 INDEX NUMBERS 
Groups So 
One 
8 Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dee 
yi 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 |1915 1914 | 1913 
I.—Grains and Fodder......... 15 | 218-5] 208-8] 172-1| 174-4] 179-4] 261-4] 344-4] 283-4] 312-5] 238-4] 173-3] 178-5] 141-0 
II.—Animals and Meats........ 17 | 217-8} 214-5] 203-7] 228-4] 219-6] 320-8} 326-4] 343-3] 312-0] 234-5) 188-3] 174-2) 188-4 
IlI.—Dairy Products.......... 9 | 235-2) 227-7] 257-7] 246-0] 261-9] 340-0] 355-2] 293-0] 254-7) 245-7) 189-6] 180-1] 185-5 
Viens hie elects alae ew ae Lone we 9 | 173-0} 166-8] 172-4] 179-8] 191-4] 236-5] 242-4] 268-3] 239-1] 180-0] 155-2] 160-0) 157-2 
V.—A. Fruits and Vegetables..| 16 190-4] 190-3] 194-2) 190-3] 224-6} 226-1] 286-6] 249-6] 263-2] 230-1] 156-6] 114-2] 130-8 
B. Miscellaneous Foods...| 25 199-2] 195-1} 186-1] 182-3] 183-2} 256-3} 267-3) 262-0] 223-1} 174-1] 137-4] 132-2] 111-9 
Va Textileses 00) Bnet 20 | 266-2] 258-6) 246-8} 238-4) 230-4] 328-6] 399-7) 379-5] 322-9] 216-3] 163-3] 124-6] 136-6 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots..} 11 | 155-5 154-9 148-4] 167-2] 163-6) 231-8] 377-8] 280-7) 272-9} 309-0] 183-1] 175-6] 166-2 
VITI.—A. Iron and Steel..... el Wet | 192-0 190-2 196-7| 191-8] 185-9} 255-8} 223-9) 273-6) 286-1] 180-9} 120-2) 99-9] 101-4 
B. Other Metals....... 12 192-3] 184-0] 172-5} 161-2) 151-2) 171-4) 208-1) 244-9] 243-1] 233-4] 230-2) 124-8] 128-4 
C. Implements......... 10 | 225-2) 225-2] 224-8} 230-7] 245-0] 273-2) 245-3} 226-4] 197-8} 151-5] 114-8] 108-2] 106-9 
VEN Eee AL ae pee aie 383 | 202-2) 198-6] 196-4] 192-4] 191-2] 230-4) 224-7] 254-1] 243-7] 191-1] 158-6] 111-9] 113-3 
IX.—Fuel and Lighting........ 10 | 230-1] 226-1) 235-9] 265-4] 249-3] 317-6) 247-6] 249-6) 186-9] 163-4] 115-6] 109-1] 114-4 
X.—Building Materials: 
HAY PURI DOT aac eee ea ee 14 | 330-0} 326-7] 343-4) 333-0] 326|9| 457-0] 406-9} 269-9] 236-0] 185-3] 174-5] 179-5] 183-8 
B. Miscellaneous........... 20 224-2) 222-2) 224-4) 213-1] 225-4] 266-8] 230-2] 237-0] 209-6] 181-6] 123-9} 108-6] 112-8 
C. Paints, Oils and Glass 14 265-2] 267-7| 274-2) 267-1] 290-1] 382-7] 425-3] 341-0] 268-9] 222-6] 169-7] 142-9] 140-0 
WAL ee ite Ape ea Me tans. HE, 48 267-0} 265-9] 276-3] 263-8] 273-9] 356-5} 338-7] 279-8) 234-6] 194-6] 152-0] 139-3) 141-7 
XI.—House Furnishings....... 16 | 265-1} 265-1] 271-1] 275-5} 307-0] 390-2] 352-8] 296-3] 222-0] 171-8} 140-5} 131-9] 128-1 
XII.—Drugs and Chemicals...| 16 | 172-2] 172-2) 177-4] 181-0] 188-6] 228-1] 214-4] 276-8] 279-5| 238-5] 228-1] 134-9] 111-5 
XITI.—Miscellaneous: 
A.) Row Bure. vvecses |. 4 | 623-3} 525-2) 558-1] 588-5) 664-0) 364-6|1608-3] 742-3] 465-3] 351-0} 279-1] . 96-1] 236-6 
B. Liquors and Tobacco 6 271-3| 271-3) 264-4] 264-4] 265-6] 298-0} 316-2] 218-1] 203-7] 169-1] 134-0] 138-3) 134-6 
CG iSundries) Wie Ord. 7 | 160-6] 162-3) 157-9} 156-8] 172-4] 210-3] 210-4] 219-1] 199-8] 154-8] 123-5] 111-5] 110-7 
PMU US PRR Ae WR 17 | 308-5] 286-2} 289-6] 296-4] 321-0] 277-5] 576-7| 341-8] 263-6] 198-8] 163-8] 117-3] 148-8 
All Commodities........ 262 | 228-0] 223-4) 222-6] 223-0] 230-7] 290-5} 322-7] 288-8] 257-1] 207-4] 162-0] 137-0} 137-1 





tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 


One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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. 
$10.90. Binder twine advanced 1c. per pound 
to 13$c. Pig iron advanced from $27.70 per 
ton to $30.20 and steel billets from $34-$48 
per ton to $39-$48. Round and square steel 
bars were up from $2.50 per hundred to $2.60 
and galvanized steel sheets from $4.60 per 
hundred to $4.75. Non-ferrous metals con- 
tinued to advance, copper being up from $15.75 


per hundred to $16.30, copper sheets from 194c. 
per pound to 20c., lead from $9.10 per hundred 
to $9.95, tin from 564c. per pound to 573c., 
speiter from $8.45 per hundred to $9.10 and 
antimony from 134c. per pound to 154c. Sil- 
ver was down from 704c. per ounce to 694. 
Lime fell $1 per ton to $8. Sulphuric acid 
was down from $2.35 per hundred to $2.25. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1918 = 100) 





Commodities 


No. of 


Com-| Av’g| Jan. | Feb.} Mar.\April| May} June} July | Aug.|Sept.} Oct.| Nov.|Dec. 





mo- | 1923 | 1924} 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 |153-0/156-7/156-6)154-3)151-1)150-6)152-2)153 -3)156-8)153-8)157-6)157-7/160-9 
Classified according to chief component 
material: ‘ 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 1144-2)139-5|141 -0}142-3)139-0)140-9)147-81156-9]168 -0}161-6}169-9]170-41175-0 
It.—Animals and their Products........... 50 1184-1/137-9}136-2)127-3)120-3]117-3]115-5}119-41124-7/126-3]131-8]134-6}139-8 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 |200-9)216-0)214-1)206-8)205-4/ 205-5} 204 -5/205-21205-6]191-11193-7]193-21195-9 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 |176-8|175-7|174-0}173-5)170-4)170-3)170-1)162-5)161-4)159-3]157-2)156-9]156-8 
Veron anciats) Productsyen’s tens. eueties a os 26 1168-0)168-4/167-3/166- 1] 166-4163 -5)161-0)159-2)157-6)155-4]155-2)155-2)157-5 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products| 15 | 99-0] 94-5] 96-2] 98-1] 94-9] 94-2] 93-4} 93-1] 96-5] 96-4] 97-2] 99-8]101-5 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and _ their 
BOMUCTS RANG: TiC ee Mba ei JE Rey a 16 |183-8}185-5}187-8}187-8]186-0|186-1]184-7| 184-9) 184-2] 183-2]179-6/178-0}177-9 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |164-8}168-4/168-4/170-6)170-3)169-9|167-4/154-5)154-1)154- 8 154-8]154-8}154-4 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |127-6]128-2]128-7}122-5)119-7|122-3)129-4]137-8)148- 71143-41153 -81159-3]165-9 
NLA S Ne ee Meee oles: eta Dersta lene coke lovonatal se 3 8 }129-9}1380-4]}131-1)133+2]}131-5]140-0} 133-9) 129-3]126-1)131-6}150-0]156-3}156-7 
RETR orestig i 3 hase wiete tea cre eaeioks tore site 21 1176-8]175:7)174-0)173-5)170-4|170-3)}170-1)162-5]161-4]159-3]157-2/156-$}156-9 
DVe—— VEINS A Ab. acaba cae eho ls mbere lee ate otetoye as 67 |157-9|159-1]160-7}161-0)159-7}159-0)157-1)155-6)155-41154-0}152-1)151-8]152-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 127 |142-8)146-6)146-6)143 -6)140-5)141-4)144-6) 147 -1]153 -6)149-6)154-4]155 -9]159-7 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |159-1)159-4)160-9)159-7|155 -6)152-7|153 -6)154- 7/158 -3]156-7/159-6]158-31160-1 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B).| 98 |151-3/154-4)155-7/152-8)147-3]145-7|147-4/146-4/150-8}148-7|149-41150-7/152-9 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 94 |147-6)151-4)150-6/145 -3)137-7)135 -0)138 -2)138 -4)147 -8]145-41150-3]/151-41155-6 
IB GVETALES hss See kaha ata a ct ate a Re “4 1228-7)229-4)232-4)235- 21235-71235 7/235 -0| 235 -0| 233 - 71/236 - 31238 -8|236-6/248-3 
IBreAGstUucies dy. Matar ack caine een ee sc 8 1135-7/125-0)126-5]126-5}123-2]128-2}131-9]143-91161-8]155-7|175-0)177-6|184-9 
CHOCOLATES Ys Nees as Meters mee Glee alte 1 | 98-0] 96-0} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0} 96-0 
TESTS VANE RON Gat iy COANE Gia Ba eA a a 8 }129-9}130-4)131-1)133-2) 131-5} 140-0} 133 -9]129-3)126-1)131-6)161-3)156-3]156-7 
ET UIVCSE Stee et eras tetas eres Nia te cle tetate « 8 |187-2)165-6)169-41168-3)167-1)168-7) 183 -0}192-7)192-2)193-7}194-3]187-5|167-7 
Meats Poultryaand Juards. 2s) wee 12 |1381-9|120-8]118-9]118-1)119-2)121-1)120-2}121-1]128-6)126-7|123-0}119-1}129-2 
Milk andi Milk\Products.\). cus sce cles sss 11 |145-1/156- 4) 156-0] 150-4) 134-5)121-6]124-8)125-3)]128-2}132-3)136-31138-7]138-2 
SHUSATHTOLNEG Ns suse s se Tose ealges tees os 2 |229-5)229-8|227-5]227-5)216-1/195-5} 184-1) 187-5}184-1]192-0]184-9}176-1]170-4 
IWePOtabIOS: os.s sche acto uo net seeeiee ss 10 |157-7/196-1)190-7|213-7)|201-0)213-4)225-8)179-9}222-4)173-7|144-71141-4}140-7 
NOOB, Badtees cls eens cake cro aed ca oh ass 2 1180-1)169-2)159-6)103-2} 90-3) 92-2)100-0)105-5)121-0/126-0)159-4]183-2)198-5 
EP ODACCO Mears si shetetnie siskevae alates, diag ateme. ele 2 1206°5|216-5)216-5)216-5)216-5)216-5/216- 5) 216-5) 216-5}216-5}216-5)216-5|216-5 
Miscellaneous. Sian... tcat sot se Gals cls eevee 6 |160-7}161-1)167°4|165-1/158-3)159-3)161-0)159-1)159-6)]159-6)155-81159-3/159-7 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 1155 -9)158 -3)162-2)162-3)159-3}159-1)/159- 0/156 -4/154-5|152-9)148-2)149-91149-5 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANG! UNGSEWEAL) Is oo cies alee cea oe cio on 11 |163-0}160-6)162-6)162-9)159-7|158-2)157-2)157-2)153-6|153-6)155-6]156-7|156-7 
Household equipment.................. 13 |153-7|157-5)162-1/162-1)159-2)159-4/159-6]156-1)154-8} 152-6] 145-8]147-7|147-3 
EYE CULO Sas aerators pocscee hel Otele. stat, a Stetere sl © 8 |226-41196-8)196-8] 196-8] 196-8] 196-8) 194-8] 194-8]194 -8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8 
Glassware and Pottery..............- 8 13801-8)}274-7|274-7|274-7|274- 7274-71274: 712738 - 6) 263-3] 263 -3| 263-3] 263 -3]263°3 
Miscellanecuss ssa: ice sates ok cee es 7 1152-3]156-6)161-2)161-2) 158-3] 158-5) 158-7) 155-2)}153-9)151-7) 144-8) 146-7|146-3 
II.—Propvucers’ Goops (Groups CAND D)| 146 |145-0)143-2/144- 7/143 -5)141-4)142- 6/143 -8)148-3)151- 7/148 - 6/153 - 7/153 -9/156-8 
(C) Producers Equipment................ 15 |186-1/187-6)190-1)189-9}188-3]188 -4]188 - 7}188 -8]188-1]186-8]183 -1/181-3}181-3 
Be COOLS RR ere che Ge teen e che ape, Chaweve role dole tabete bask 4 1213-8}219-9}223-4)223 -4)223 -4)222 -01222 -0)/222 -0|222-0|204-21204-21204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
SUDO Be 14 soe atte ans Sree vette ello a oe 8 1185-6} 186-8]189-4)189-4]187-7|187-8]188- 1] 188 -3]187-5]186-31182-4]180-6]180-6 
INISCellaneOus. 1. Sule stan esp okesele re ettess. a> 4 |194-3/204-0)204-0/198-5] 198-4) 198 -4]198-41198-41197-41197-41197-4]197-4|197-4 
(DPD) Producers? Materials: nic.. assess +: 131 |140-6)138-5)139-8)138-4/136-3}137-7]139-0)144-0)147-8)144-5]150-5}/150-9]154-2 
Building and Construction Materials.... 82 |167-01167-7}167-2|167- 1) 164-2) 163-9)161-4)155-1)154-4)152-3)152-7)151-81151-5 
PG UIAR LOGI ay Fs ahs oo ecto ciasale: abatabers ude: Mente have (e 14 |166-3]166-1)165-1)164-8}161-0|160-9)160-4)151-5)150-5)147-4)147-5}146-1)146-1 
Painters, Materials. set eres seeee.<.< 4 |198-0}199-9]206-1/213-9}204-6)202-3)194-2]187-4]186-8]187-4]195-91190-8]192-5 
Miscellancougssen..:4see peace) elton 14 |166-0/169-0)169-0}169-1)168-7/168-0]161-2)161-6)161-6]161-8)162-3]163-0]161-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |184-7|132-2/134-0)132-6)130-4)/132-1/184-3)149 -9)146-8)143 -1)150-6]151-2/155-3 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 1208 -8)226-4)224-1)215-6|212+2)212-5)212-5)212-11222-6/194-7/197-7|196-9]199-0 
Horm ur InGustry ..caweh sects 4 ceeee tne 2 1288-0}254- 7} 229 -6|241-2)219-9}219- 9) 219 -9}219-9)219-9}219-9]208+4)218-0/262-4 
Hortieather Industrye +2. ..s sods +. 6 | 98-9} 89-8} 92-1) 90-4] 88-7) 89-6] 89-6] 89-6] 96-4) 95-3] 97-2) 98-4]102-3 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 |119-5)117-8}118-2)118-7)116-9)115-0}113-4)112-2)113-5)111-4)112-7/114-2}117-2 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 1156-0}152-7|152-7)153 «41153 -0)153 -0) 153-0] 152-7) 152-7)152-6}153-5|153-5]151-9 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 1101-0} 94-7] 96-2!) 99-0/101-6]106-5}101-8}100-0}102-3) 98-2] 98-5] 96-1] 99-6 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |125-0}111-1)114-9]111-7)112-7/118-6)]128 -9)152-3)161-5}161-7}179-2)182-0}191-7 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 1154-3]148-3|150-7| 149-2] 142-9] 142-0|143-0|149-2]154-81151-2/158-5/158-6]159-1 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
















Beef Pork Bacon 

A a Reese Sen iC ae S| gs 

Locality ae 1 eines Se oR = is ng ts gs 

SiS) as BW uy 5 StS euhie SLs ¢2 | ae 

NCI WRB Sal irs Ree IRC ef ts) (= oe = D One | udp ere Le 

BS \| BS 2 Be oes | eas | Gaede ae Be “3 

Ou Si | om Bis Bp aq Se RS PO Bo be BO SiR) 

Oia Que cia cet BRN i Lee! ED ® ho Sie i SB ta ro eases 

nD fae fa oD) a) = Bayi coh fQ eal ee 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..........| 26-2 | 21-0 | 19-6 | 13-8 | 10-7 17-2 26-7 23-8 22°9 33-1 37-7 56-2 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 27-1 | 22-4 | 20-3 | 14-6 | 11-8 14-3 22-9 24-3 23-1 31-9 36-0 56-5 
PS viclnGyaeariuiee seed G 28-7 | 23-2 | 21 15)-5a 0 128 14 22-5 26-7 24-8 34 37-5 54-2 
9—New Glasgow.........- 25-3 | 22-2 | 17-5 | 13-2 | 10-1 12's 21-7 21-6 21-1 30-1 36-2 60-4 

SEENTNNeLSU. eet eee See 21°7 | 21-7 | 16-7 | 14-2 | 11-5 15 21 22-5 22-6 32-3 34-1 55 
(Hee TBR ah ees Cio eas etc 32-5 | 22-5 | 25-9 | 15-5 | 12-8 15-2 26-2 26-3 24 31-2 36-2 56-2 
5—P.B.1.--Charlottetown| 23-5 | 22-5 | 19-8 | 14-6 | 12 12 19-2 4 21-3 28-3 32°5 49-5 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-6 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 15-1 | 11-9 16-5 24-2 24-4 24-8 33-4 37-5 57-1 
6G INVONGLOM 2). Son. eho jah aa: 29°7)| 21 20 APSA (OS Bh es eye 12 25 25-5 25-9 33-6 38-5 58-7 
FeSO OM traci Simm te Oe 25 26-6 | 15-3 | 11-5 17-3 25 24-7 23 34-5 37-1 61-2 
R= Hredericton. .... ls. 2 4: 31-6 | 26-6 | 22-5 | 17-2 | 14-8 15-6 21-6 24-2 24-4 29-5 34-5 56-6 

O= Ba thurste, visa veer. 420 20 IISA I PAY Ca OBA Wi Boe ee 25 23 26 35-8 40 52 
Quebec (Average)............ 22-6 | 19-6 | 18-8 | 13-2 | 9-7 13-9 21-7 19-7 a1-7 29-2 33-4 54-2 
10=-Ouebecs re yieeeu nae 23-7 | 21-2'| 20-3 | 16-3 | 9-7 16-2 23 20-6 22-5 29-7 39 53-9 

11—Three, Rivers... «4/2... 21 20 19 12:8 | 9:3 12-7 20-3 90-4 99.5 99.3 35.8 53 

12—Sherbrooke: ..... i. 1.) 33-3 | 30 29-3 | 20-5 | 14-7 10 20 18 23-8 By oe 3052 65 

PG SORCLYE Lee Ldlavee & eccPohente 19-5 | 18 15-6 | 11-4] 8-3 13-3 22-8 16-8 2 28-7 35 53 
14—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18 16 15 11-8 | 7-4 16-4 20 17 19 27-7 Sal) 48-3 

fa SOLO n ne titer ban eet QOS (LRe7 | 1820) Wes Oi. 2 15 23-3 20-3 20-5 27-5 32-5 55 
16—Thetford Mines......... 20 16 13 10-7 | 12 17-5 17 18-7 24-9 30 30 48-5 
U7 Montreals } siete t biavsheidels 26-2 | 20-8 | 22-7] 11-9 | 8-7 10-6 25-7 23-4 20-9 30°1 34-5 56-9 
Te SEM UE is adgramvere trates as 21-4 | 17 15-9 | 11-9] 8-1 13-8 23-2 21-8 21-2 28-5 32-5 53-9 
Ontario (Average)..........- 27-2 | 21-8 | 20-2 | 14-7 | 11-2 19-4 26-3 94-5 32.6 30-8 35-0 55-0 
19 Ottawa... Po s.h ieee 22-9 | 18-1 | 18-4] 11-9] 9-1 15-2 26-3 22-4 21-6 32-5 36 54-6 

90 Broeliy lle fee males 26 20-7 | 20 14-3 | 10 15 26-5 23-8 20 30-9 34-9 52 
Die EINES OEE ce gaikic ois aatetets 24-8 | 20-6 | 20-6} 14-4] 9-8 13-2 24-4 23-6 20-2 28-1 32-8 52-6 
Doe Bellevue yin + ckestaeine 25:8 | 20 21-5 | 14-1; 9-3 20 30 26 23-3 34 36-6 55:8 
23—Peterborough.......... 26-1 | 21-6 | 19-3 | 14-6 | 11-3 19-4 23-3 24 26 Bik 34-4 52-5 
24 Oshawa wenetaled oo isieiebesa 26 20-6 | 19-6 | 14-4 | 12-5 20 28 24-3 23 28-6 33-3 53-8 
DOr ries. ales 0h oie ee fs aheelter 26-3 | 22-5 | 18 15-7 | 12-3 19 21-5 24 23-3 31-8 35-6 56-9 
OFT OLONLO setae eke wae 27-9 | 20-3 | 21-9 | 13-7 | 12-1 20-1 28-1 23-4 20-4 31-7 37-4 55-1 
o7--Niagara Falls.......... 26-1 | 21 20 14-8 | 10-1 22-4 27-3 24-4 21 29 - 82-4 55-8 
28-St. Catharmes. 5-5 -. 4: 25 20-3 | 22-6 | 14-2 | 9-3 21-5 25 25 20-7 29-2 32-3 53-9 

2G — anni ton tin kee aback 29-2 | 22-2 | 22-1 | 15-3 | 12-7 19-1 “26-7 Q3vO) Wome oa 31-3 35-2 56 

30-—Bramtiordc ii ser weudieelss 25-9 | 20-7 | 18-8 | 13-6 | 10 19-7 26-8 24-1 23-5 29-4 32-4 53 
ei Es GE Wi ae (UME ARE ie paeat enol ate ts 25-3 | 20-8 | 20 14-4 | 11-3 21-7 26-7 24-8 22-5 30 34 55-1 
3) AICI PEL Nast. abarslee & ieyeli net ote 26-3 | 21-3 | 20 15-8 | 13-8 20-4 25 222 22 28-5 36:5 52-8 

33—Kitchener............-- 27-1 | 23-5 | 17-9 | 15-5 | 12-1 21-7 28-9 24-1 22-5 29-3 34-1 53 
34—Woodstock........:...-. 30 24 23 16 13-3 19-5 30 24-3 19 29-4 31-6 54-4 
35 SUL athOLajeevcag asus olor 30 25 20-6 | 16-9 | 13 20-9 22-5 24-2 25 31-6 35-4 57-3 
36 ——-LiONGOMN Ws hs Bbw eieiaeietsis 28-2 | 22-9 | 19-4 | 14-5 | 10-6 20 27-2 24-5 22-6 32-2 36-1 56-9 
Si/—St; Thomas... 37s 23-8 | 19 17-4 | 13 10-7 17-4 22-5 24-3 21-5 31 34 55-2 
388—Chatham.............. 26-4 | 22 19-2 | 14-6 | 10-6 20°3 26 24-7 22-6 32 35-3 57-4 
39-=Windsors. . ba. aks «i -I-s cle 27-1 | 20 21-1 | 13-6 | 10-2 19-2 28-3 23-8 22-5 31 35-1 55-1 
AN —Sapnney. vers 5 cure wie nicole 30 23-8 | 23-8 | 18 12-4 21-3 25 26-3 20 29-2 35 56-3 
41—Owen Sound............ 25 20 18 15-5 | 12 20 25 25 20 31-1 34-7 54-8 

42—North Bay............- 35 30 25:6 | 17-4 | 11-8 21-2 27 25-6 21-7 28-5 32-1 58 
43-—“SuG@WUry .v.s2 cee masse a 29-4 | 23-6 | 18-9 | 13-1 | 10-8 ESE ea ae 25-4 24-7 31-6 36-5 55-4 
44=“CObalt ea. eccrine aol 30 22-8 | 22-8 | 14 10-7 16-5 25 26-3 25-8 32-5 37 54-4 

AG —— WMATOING «1, be.\. oc ele yae 8's Zap | 22 19-3 | 14-7 | 10-8 24 25 25-8 23-8 30 35 Bit 
46—Sault Ste. Marie........ 29-7 | 24-5 | 19-3 | 14-6 | 10-7 18-9 25 25-4 24-7 82-3 37-2 53-5 
47—Port Arthur. ...... 23%). 28-4 | 20 18-5 | 13-7 | 10-4 16-2 30-8 24-3 27-1 33°7 39-6 60-7 
48—Fort William........... 26-7 | 18-9 | 17-4 | 14-9 | 11-4 16:5 28 24 25 31-4 36-3 56-5 
Manitoba—(Average)........ 23-5 | 17-1] 17-0 | 11-5 | 8-8 13-7 25-9 20-9 20-5 30-5 34-7 55:3 
49—Winnipeg............... 23 16 16-7 | 10-2 | 8-3 12-8 Oa 20-7 21 31-6 36-7 52-6 

50—Brandon.: .)......5-.-.. 23-9 | 18-2 | 17-3 | 12-8 | 9-3 14:6 26-1 21 20 29-4 33-1 58 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 24-1 | 17-9 | 16-2 | 10-8 | 8-4 13-5 28-3 20-1 22-3 39-5 47-4 59-9 

Bl ROMINA «3. cin ere eae «te 23°1 | 15-9 | 16-1] 9-1] 8-4 13-4 28-6 18:3 20 35-2 44 61 
52—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 17-5 | 13-5 | 10 9 12 25 20 20 41-3 47-5 57-5 
§3—Saskatoon...........-.- 25-6 | 19 19 12:7 | 8-3 13-6 31-5 22-5 22-5 38-2 44.4 55-6 
54—Moose Jaw........-.... 25 19-1 | 16:3 | 11-5 | 7-7 14-9 28-1 19-5 26-8 43-3 55 65-6 
Alberta (Average)............ 23-1 | 16-9 | 15-1 | 10-2) 7-9 12-9 30-9 23°5 22-6 39-6 44-6 58-1 
55—Medicine Hat.......... 2245 |) 15 16-3 | 11-4 | 7-9 13-7 30 20-8 21-7 45 46-7 58-3 

56—Drumbeller............ 25 20 15 10 8 15 35 30 25 42-5 47-5 65 
57—Edmonton............. 22-5 | 15-5 | 17-1 | 10-2 | 8-6 13 31-3 24°5 22 38-3 44 53-3 
5S —CAl@ary ye oe ek oes es 20-3 | 15-2 | 138-3 | 9-41 7-3 12-3 28-8 22-9 22-5 37-3 43-8 56-8 
59—Lethbridge............. 25 18-8 | 14 LOD dad 10:5 29-6 19-2 22 35 40-8 56-9 
British Columbia (Average).| 29-4 | 23-0 | 22-2 | 14-2 | 12-3 20-6 36-0 28-8 25-8 40-4 45-6 60-3 
GO Pernie.hc.cist sits isiele oaeres 25 20 20 TB ees Siete pens, «4 28-5 31-5 34-5 45 61-2 
GI —-NielSOMe. ssl cls se > o> 30 23-5 | 23-5 4 15 12-5 20 40 30 25 39 45 57-5 

62 Trail ge ete oa tes 30 25 20-5 | 14-6 | 11-9 19-5 35 30 26-3 47-5 52 59 
63—New Westminster...... 28 23-3 | 23-3 | 11-9 | 10 18-8 38-8 28-8 27 38-8 44.2 58-9 
64—Vancouver............: 30-4 | 22-1 | 20-2.| 12-2 | 12-2 21-3 36-1 26-5 24-5 39 44-3 60-2 
G5—-VilCtOrl ar; «disatetar bye eels, oe 27-8 | 21 21-3 | 18-8 | 13-4 22 32-8 25:8 18-8 42-7 46-8 59-1 
66—Nanaimo........... oeees| O1°9 | 24-4 | 25-1 | 20 17-6 28-3 35 28°3 25 40-4 44.7 61-6 

67—Prince Rupert.......... 31-7 | 25 23-3 | 12-5 | 12-5 16:7 34 32:3 28 41-2 42-5 65 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1924. 
Fish Eggs Butter 
° ° a S$ ~ we) 
21s ie Ee > 2 § ‘a. | 2 a H - 
pon eee | es | Bee om ae | ce |fealee ah oeiey | |e 
ae8 |e | dee] te | bes [oe | ae | BS} PE | Shelgicel & 122.) Be 
Ga | ecu. oe. ate aN go i ! sie 28. mes |oaos i) ee al se 
ela | 28.0 a Yo Go O40 =e) AQ hig ~-4 Oo 1S 3, WO a 22 gd 2 
md © 2 “ 2a Qe ao oom om ge oH qos a 8 a PP ~ 
Wie bree Iva | oe Sie | | a au lea MOH |OOGH| AE eds 
One um @ ee 3 Av Be 3 fe REP |s7He | ah O ri 
our fr Se a Eas am my & ne & , = ces ee eS & Iz m Ss Q oe GD @ 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-2 30-6 19-9 14-4 57-6 20-6 19-7 31-4 20°3 63-3 59-0 12-2 39-1 43-9 
11-5 Ba: [le aera | ae aren oe 53-8 16-9 15-9 25°4 A4-4 61-3 51-5 42-1 49-1 46-7 
10 DORE toad: isle eto 60 17-6 16-8 29-7 24-3 61-1 53°5 | b12-14 40 47-5 | 1 
12 SCE Aleta nereh Wetsts cay kes 60 16-5 16-6 25-1 23-2 60 48-8 13 41-4 47-212 
12 Bok a Peis ee eats «ll ene ie 45 18 15 24-8 24 58 48-3 9 39°6 45-21 3 
12 BO) [his Boe e lanes ae 50 17-5 15°3 22 24-9 66-1 55-2 | a13-3 39-3 46-7 | 4 
12 SO) fle eee eta. PE ads 60 14-1 18 35°3 23°8 51-3 43-5 8-10 32-5 41-8 | 5 
12-9 Sac 0) fee Re ee as 53-8 17-9 17-6 31-6 24-1 63-4 49-9 12-5 42-4 46-7 
12 Sy Oh Bigec ee 10 60 18 18-3 34-3 22°7 64-3 52 10-12 45-1 47-21 6 
Me a 35 Pia ee Mel eae ot Rae 60 17 13-8 31-2 23-7 69-2 50-2 15 42-3 46-4 | 7 
12 SO MEN ons Rs. Ee oleae ate 50 18-5 18-3 34-4 25 65 54 12 42-3 45 8 
ECG eee Saliscne ee hehe ers 3 45 18 20 26-6 25 55 42-5 12 40 48-3 1 9 
14-5 32°0 20-90 9-0 58-9 18-2 19-8 27-6 22:9 66-9 48-3 11-8 39-4 49-8 
TOU tated « PALIT AB, BOE 50 16-7 19-8 29-3 23-9 63-2 46-7 12-14 38 40-3 |10 
15-20 SU leas: alle sere Sas 50 20 19 28-8 24-6 59-7 46-8 13 39 40-3 {il 
DO ae Ne tec eateries tere ore the betes « 21-5 21 29-3 22-8 65-7 51 all-1 40-8 43-1 112 
cea aah 30 Fe hen, re ea AT ee 60 a lahiexc ite ae eck sore 22-7 21-6 56-3 46-9 12 SR eo 5 87-8 {13 
Meee eee Se bse oer s 3, 20 See ote elerere oa [latices hela] Midterm ere 20-5 20-1 59-1 48-3 9 38-3 38-9 {14 
See PER) Wiech Pos 15 10 60 20 «eae te 30 22-5 64 54-4 11 42 42-5 |15 
Seen a esis mee savllls eee. & 50 15 20 24-5 20-8 56-1 46-7 14 38-6 4) 16 
15 35 2) see «ae 75-90 17°5 19-8 82-5 22-4 66 48-2 13 39-3 41-7 }17 
15 DO wh reas al eee ie 60 16-6 19-2 30-6 23-7 57°8 45-8 10 39 41-4 |18 
19-3 31-1 21-6 11-7 62-5 20-4 19-1 32-2 20°30 62-4 50-7 11-9 39-4 42-8 
18 32 ype) 1 Os a He Sek. ea 20-3 20-9 25 22-3 71:5 51 10 41-1 43-5 {19 
18-20 35 20-22 HQ oR ee as 21 18-6 26-6 23-4 59-9 50 10 37-5 41-6 |20 
12-5-15 30-32 22 Qa pee cuetnls e 18:8 15-8 28-5 21-7 63-1 49-9 10 37 39-6 [21 
Bie eo erste ee a 18) sh Bee ae scone Gat cua evel 21-8 18-5 29-1 23°3 57-5 561-5 ad 41 40-5 }22 
20 85 Deadbeat atts eeeicte alsa. 3 ors 18 21-5 27-1 23-6 66-3 49-2 10 37°5 40-2 {23 
20 30 20 ig. Were Oe ee He eS ted Gebers bees 18-4 32-8 Bod 60 54-8 12 38 41 24 
PPh 5 O90) | Ri ae) ee a 20 Jt RE ok te eevee wes 20 17-6 27-2 23-6 56°3 48-5 | 11-5-10 40-3 43-6 125 
14 28 ee. ae Se 60 21-3 17-5 32-3 21-6 66-5 49-3 all-8 38 42-6 126 
22 SOL wy Ute abe a AG). AR ee See 6 21-2 18-9 32-4 23-1 68-5 52-4 12 37-9 43-4 {27 
20 BO) wills Be tees Gols ee eld eee apace 20-7 18-6 34-1 23-1 67-9 50 12 42 42-2 {28 
20 35 2D WAR eee ae 60-75 20-3 18-4 38-2 23 70-5 52-3 13 40-5 43-7 129 
23 30 25 Le a By Ss ee 19-4 15-4 28-8 22°3 61-8 46-3 12 39-3 40-5 |30 
aks notes 30 20 12 Ri Ae i ee 21-3 20 30-1 238 61-4 48-1 al1:8 40-8 42-4 131 
A A Oe 30 25 eS Selassie seecall state ste schs 18 30-4 24-1 68-8 53°3 10-11 40-3 42-8 132 
A. Ms ee tig en gee 22 AR eee poe nee es 25 18-6 28-6 22-6 61-5 54°3 al1-8 41-2 43-3 33 
20 30 aM Se 3 TO tbe eeeess | 18-6 19-1 32-6 21-5 63 55 8 38-6 89-8 [34 
20 35 25 1 | We 22 18-9 31-1 22-8 65 52-4 10 39 42 3D 
20 28 Os Tite ie ae oc 60 20-2 18-4 33-6 23-7 64-6 54-4 10 40-8 42-5 136 
20-25 30 25 10 50 19-6 18-6 35-1 Payor 61-7 50:3 10 42-3 43-+5 [37 
18 39 18 1 pe’ I en a 21 21-6 33-4 23°8 56-3 51-1 12 49-3 44-5 138 
18 BZ Alls te ec ls ode ic ee oes 22-6 19-8 36-9 22-8 63-2 52-5 13 43 44 39 
Doe Wea DOL. UR os eae ons 17-5 20 37-5 26 ES yAB Ea)? Is Se weer al2 45 45-3 140 
Re Meee ens cee: aiel ott cra eenr ats Gills siatteone ec eee cat 15 16-6 30 22-1 53-7 47-7 11 38-8 40-3 |41 
See Motenetet ct feeca svat chee le ayer aoe eal te open vec E SS M cctrt ener e 18 20-2 36-9 25-7 56-3 51-3 12 87-5 42-4 142 
Se ee os eee rea create! cattle atareter annie [is tre eae are ies) 18-9 33°5 23°6 59 49-6 15 35 44-8 |43 
SPE 30 15 ne as 70 23-3 23 34-5 24-8 60:7 48-5 15 a ee Oe 45-9 |44 
Came des 25 25 ae aa ehemte Me ead 20-6 24 28-3 23-3 65°5 46-9 20 tits SRE 45-8 |45 
SM Som SN Ee Fe. eae 23 esp emed Meee ae 25 19-6 37-2 23-4 59-3 49-3 13 37-7 43-3 |46 
18 30 1S” Beans Teas 18 17-4 84-7 23 61-4 50 a14-3 40 44.2 |47 
17-5 25-30 LS SS eae co 60-75 22-2 20 39-9 23-4 62°3 51-3 al4-3 32 45-3 148 
ge aes 31-0 WLP Sy fe) | seis Wad ee 20-4 17-6 33°35 20°3 64-4 42-8 11-5 35-7 42-4 
gate aon Ps 32 20 AOE sco aces nas 22-1 16-8 33 23:1 71-3 44-8 13 85-4 42-6 |49 
A eg 30 [2° SULS uhm, Uae eRe 18-7 18-4 33°6 23°5 57-5 40-7 10 36 42-1 150 
21-3 28 Passat Sore. EL eee: fo 24-5 21-2 29-4 23-1 57-4 45-4 12-8 35°38 42-4 
23-25 D0 pe os Pee oe ome ee kes 23-8 20 23-8 22-8 57-5 45-4 13 36-3 43-8 151 
are teehee 25 13 cee. Cal eT ee oe 25 20 25-1 23 55 43-6 11 35 41-8 |52 
15 30 15 15 50 24-2 21-6 35 23-6 57-2 41-1 12 33°6 39-1 [53 
25 30 1 Sead | ict ee lec ee 25 23°3 33-7 22-8 60 51-3 15 36-3 44.7 154 
21-7 28-3 15-5 7] oem Iceh go nise 24-1 22-1 35-0 22-8 68-9 49-2 11-5 35-7 45 +2 
25 30 17-5 PN Vie oes See 25 23-3 38-5 23-9 67-5 55 all 35-7 45 55 
30-35 [5-209 h we eect eee eee 25 25 29-2 20-5 70 46 a12-5 37-5 48-8 156 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 US A ee ees: ce 22-5 21-2 32-1 22-8 77°5 50-8 | all-1 34-6 43-5 |57 
a Se 30 15 25 ph deh ee 24-3 20-6 38-7 23°8 65 47-8 11 36°5 44-4 158 
18 25 15 ON. Mil eenee.. se 23-8 20°4 BOAO ba. cee ee 64-4 46-4 12 34 44-4 |59 
21-5 28-6 29-0 182051292 245..5 23-0 23°2 33°2 23°8 71-2 54-2 14-3 49-5 | | 47-4 
20-25 30 20 1 aed paired 25 25 37-5 24-4 71-6 49 15 40 46 60 
25 30 20 EO Sire eae ee 24-2 25 22-6 24-6 65 53:3 al7 40 47-5 |61 
25 30 20 Os) § |e ome ee 23-9 25 27-5 24-2 71 56-9 1D 40 46-4 162 
Seo: Snes Races ae Bae ok 15 At eet 20-9 22-5 38-6 21-8 69-5 54-4 | all-l 37-9 45-9 163 
19 CCAS |e ise as | HOS Eimear Se 21-1 19-6 32-5 22-9 69-6 Hone abl 36:9 45-7 164 
20 Bon Lehane 20 ti) 23-8 21 29-7 22-6 70:1 51-6 | al12-5 44 48-6 165 
17-5 Zoe | Whiwceteee chosen ae celts we ee sis 20 22-4 36-8 26-6 71°4 60 13, eee 52-9 |66 
areata teter 25 its Pee ce Motes ote La hemi Sp 25 25 40 23-3 81°3 56 20 45 46 67 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Canned Vegetables 


£ g 
i a \ Seed 
2 B Se TE : Be. We Be 
Locality i 4 =e stl i g He} 5 B ri 38 
St ls ba ek Se ts Sa el 
o Seo os a lea 2 5 Sas 1) ee Sar} as 
a os Od - 2 om ~ Sic! =a a Y 
8 So 3" ERs S58 ® 2g g 8 Qo Si 
a oe 3.0 6.2 Om a) a, Be Se 6 2 
eo) ~Q ) ey faa fa] FH al Ay i) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 28-9 3:4 18-0 5-2 6-1 10-8 14-6 19-9 18-4 18-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 29-1 7-7 17-7 5:7 6-7 10-2 16-4 22°4 19-5 19-3 
BETO NAG NEVE Nga) ame Gis, UBB RU RM ON ony 29°8 8 17-4 6-2 7-3 10-2 17-4 20-7 19-5 19-2 
2— New 'Glaseow:. j 0h. . fe the Male es 28:2 8 17-4 5-7 6-5 10-6 16-6 22-3 19-5 19-4 
saa SG 80 Le) GERMAN AI CUR aig Mel Ose, Sa 29-3 7:3 18:3 5-5 6-6 10-2 14:3 23-4 19-7 19-5 
Ar LAK ING BOL COO AL 29-1 7-3 L7e7 5-4 6-4 9-8 17-3 23- 19-1 19 
5—¥.W.i.—Charlottetown......... 27-9 7-4 18-5 5:3 5:7 9-9 18-2 21-4 18:1 18-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-1 8:7 18-1 5-8 6-2 W1-1 | 16-7 20-9 18-4 18-1 
Ga WON CTO aol Mase P tok lca ace Mytke! se 31-6 8-7 18-2 6-0 6-7 11-4 15-4 21-2 18-8 18-5 
TEAS SEO el Wy aaa a Shea Ate <a 31-8 8-7 19-2 5:7 6-2 Li -7. 18-7 19-7 17-3 17-6 
S—shredenteton Me. Ly Wek ke ioe 28:6 8:7 16-5 5:8 6-3 11-3 16 21 18 17-6 
Ge ASA LOULS EAM twee ele ae Maen 28:3 8:7 18:5 5:6 5:7 10 16-5 QUA 19-3 18-7 
Quebec (average)................... aah 6-4 17-8 5:3 6-5 9-6 15-0 18-9 18-4 17-4 
TO Ounebec Aree Broek), Gay ac 27-1 7°5 17-2 5:4 6:2 10 15-1 19-6 18:5 18-7 
di Wbree RIVCLS )<. ieee oa he Geode 29-3 6 19 5:5 6-4 9:6 16-6 19-2 19-2 18 
J2= Sherbrooke: 6 tite oan le ie 29°8 8-7 17-8 5-2 6-6 10-2 14-6 19:3 19 17-7 
LS OLe li Wh a uses. Bas keke ale. Gen ON 25-9 4-7 17-9 4-8 6 9-2 15-6 18-1 19-8 16-4 
14-—St Hyacinthe. 0s). Oleh. e. 24 5 17-7 4-9 vi 9-8 15 19-4 20 17-7 
Use nerie Key ols i=) pupa Bee aA oy iene age 27:5 5:3 18 5:3 7 10-2 15-8 19-5 17-5 17-7 
16—Thetford Mines................ 26:2 6 17-7 5-5 7 8-7 12-8 18-9 18-4 16-8 
di Montrea vie st, aa: oes hime gh 29-1 8 17-9 5:7 6-1 10-5 14-2 19-2 17-4 17-8 
SSeS TUE GCM at Amen ya A a7, oN 24°8 6 17-1 5:6 5:8 8-3 15-1 16:5 16 15-4 
Ontario (average).................0. 28-6 a1 17-2 5-0 5:9 11-4 14-9 19-8 17-5 17-4 
TO OG CW els ake tenes up i ee eRe 30:5 8 17-4 6:0 6-2 11-1 14-6 19-6 17-6 17-6 
20 rock villares Ge sua 26 6:7 16-9 5-2 5-9 10-4 13-4 19-8 17-5 17-6 
PIII SLOM ae Lat hel ae Rs oo ate RRL ele 26 6 15-1 5-3 5-4 9-8 13-5 19-1 15 15-3 
22 Bellevillay a. weicaiis Look edate ie 27-6 6 17 5:0 5:6 10-6 15-1 19 17-1 17 
23—Peterborough.................. 27:3 7:3 17-4 5-0 5:4 10-9 13-8 19-7 16°3 16-3 
DA—-SMAWA ee eee vcieles chee tthe OS 80°8 7:3 16 4:4 6-2 13-5 13-8 19-8 ha i 
QO OTT a ee Se ee ne ay A 30°9 6 17-6 4-6 5:8 11-5 15-2 19-9 17-7 17-4 
Qe LOLoOnto seat aerial: dete Nata. 29:6 7:3 17-7 4-9 5:2 10-5 13:8 19-1 16-2 16-6 
aie agara Malley saad. a. ee ele. 29:3 7:3 17-3 4-8 6:6 12-1 15-3 20-7 18-3 17-5 
28st. Catharines, .. 4.0. tons kere. 26 7:3 16 4-8 5:4 11-3 15-6 19-9 16-7 16-8 
AIT GON es ue (Reese Po aimee els 80-2 6-7 17-1 4-4 5-8 11-7 14-5 19-3 V7 17-1 
BO OTAaNtlordin. Vsne Mirada cls 27°4 7°3 16-4 4-4 5-3 11-8 14-4 18-6 15-8 15-5 
ea LE UA LSA Sale Se Ee A yey ON 29:2 6:7 17-5 5:0 5:6 11-8 14-8 19-3 17-3 17-2 
82-—Girelp las he oe Eta howe ieee ans 28-2 7:3 17 4-8 6 11-7 13-8 19-6 17-1 17-4 
Don tehener,., het au. ae eae 5 28-1 7:3 16-3 4-3 5:3 12-1 16-2 18-5 16-6 16-7 
34; WOOGStOCK 0). toil cle teeyenvte a) 27°5 7°3 17-1 4:5 5-4 10-7 14-6 19-4 17-4 17-5 
Doc CaL AOL Glee kine tate. si tetaeeoe 28 6:7 17-3 4:8 6:3 12 15-2 20 17-7 18 
BO ONG ON seis Lbs due as ae ais 28°8 7:3 18 4-8 5-8 11-8 15-3 20-2 18 17-6 
Diets LOMAS. th. s Seana take oe 27-7 7:3 18 5:0 5:7 12-1 16-3 20 17-7 17-7 
Soe mar nam i oar. eee eee eeu a. 28°4 6-7 17-9 5-0. 5-9 11-7 14-2 19-9 18-3 17-4 
GOWAN SOP) cb). ciate le deeoeie. 28:2 7°3 17-1 4:7 5-6 10-9 14-8 20-1 16-9 Lg 
EL SS i2) CME) SOME MALE Bo ae ee Aa 29:2 6 17-8 4-3 5-5 uM ho] 16 20 18:7 18-7 
41— Owen Sound... 00.0.0. 0220.66 28-7 6:7 17-5 4:8 5:3 10:6 15 19-7 17°8 17-5 
42 NOLGMDAY:. (o,sclee dd eons 29°3 7:3 15-5 5-5 6 11-3 16 19-6 ia 18 
Aor UA DULY EG estou Mee eck Meee 28:4 7°3 16-7 6-0 7:5 11-9 17:3 20:8 19-5 18-6 
BA AOD ee Atk ae ee eee eee ee Sle Z 7-9 18:7 5:7 6:3 11-3 15-6 21-6 19-5 19-4 
MyLI ATS 1 hts: Ae A tees te 29-8 7°3 16 5:7 7 10-8 15 20 18-3 17-5 
46—Sault Ste. Marie............... 28-4 7:3 19 5-7 6:5 13 17:1 20 17-1 17-4 
Bie AOLE MAT COE» settee oie te Ae 27°8 7:3 18 5-2 5:8 10-5 14-2 19-7 18-4 18-6 
A8—Sort IWilidain wei ste Bee eee: 80-1 7:3 19 5:4 5:5 11-2 13-6 21-1 18-2 17-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 28-4 6-4 19-0 5-3 5:5 11-6 13-9 21-1 20-5 20-3 
40 Winnipeg voles dukes tweets. 27-4 7 19 5-2 5-6 11-9 13-6 PH) 19-6 19-9 
OU TAN COU Eh. ce si Settle dal Rielsss 29-3 ‘Se al eh on eae 5-4 5:3 11-3 14-2 21 21-4 20-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30-1 7:7 19-5 5-3 6-3 10-6 14-1 19-9 19-6 20-2 
bey 3) Ey cToaa 04s hg Ae nn Me a 30:2 6:8 18-3 5-1 7°3 9-9 13-3 20 20-3 19-7 
62-—Prince Alberty.:.aecciace datas « 80°8 8 19-3 5-3 5-5 9-1 18-5 19-7 19-7 20-8 
Hoe OAS KALOOM Loman cea wy 28:9 8 19 5-1 5-7 11-6 16-3 19-9 20+2 20:8 
Dee MIOOSE DAW a Nel eiten, |, ate aie leone 30°6 8 21-3 5-5 6-5 11-8 13-4 19-8 18-2 19-6 
Alberta (average)................... 29-7 8-6 17-9 5:2 6-3 10-8 13-2 19-9 20-4 21-0 
§5—Medicine Hats... .23. d.c.ne eee él 8-8 16-7 5:3 7°3 10-6 13-1 20-1 22-6 20 
66-—Drumhebler: oe, atic cde sea cen 30°8 10 20 5-2 6-3 12:3 13-8 20°8 20 23-3 
H(—- Ha NYONtOn”. Ane. Gerke» te. 27-5 8 18-4 5-0 §-2 9-6 13-2 19-3 19-4 20-7 
OS Calan eee. Ries ete reahe ee 31-7 8 18-6 5-4 5-9 10-9 12°8 19-2 19-9 21-1 
59=-Wethbridges ie ee , 27-4 8 16 5-1 7 10:8 13-3 20: 20 20 
British Columbia (average)......... 30-9 8-1 20-1 5:3 6-5 10-0 11-4 19-1 19-4 19-6 
HO HeTDIC. MA: Ley. schol. te ct Sess 32-5 7-7 16 5-0 672 | 1264 13-3 20 20 20 
Cle Nelson, Caywea nae) ods naan 4 30°5 8-3 17 5-5 6:3 10 12-5 20 20 21-6 
OZ rally cum's, ace ates eee ears 30 7-7 16-8 5-1 5:7 10 10 15-6 18-8 18-3 
63—New Westminster.............. 30 8 22-8 5:5 6 9-6 9-9 19-1 18-7 18-6 
64-—Vancouwvers., fh. tse dove ek s 28°9 7-4 21-6 5:5 6-4 9-4 11 19-9 19-1 18-9 
Go Victoria Hee cy, eae bot ae es 31-4 8 19-5 5-2 th 9-1 10:8 19-6 19-1 19-9 
OG WNianaing 5. 0 ie eae ee 82-5 8 23 5-4 6°3 10 11-2 20 19-3 20 
6/—Frince Rupertie. ten. ods es 31-3 10 24-3 5-5 7-7 10 12-5 18-2 20 19 4 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1924 (Continued) 
Potatoes Apples o 
- ° bp 
ae wae Tc ing mate Rk Ran te ae : 
td aks - no) fa) Ki 
til Be ep Bl fag 4) ; Es A a S A 
wis =a “4 3 oO = ®o ® os Sis on ~"p 
Pa ® -: xs o & Srey ® 2 o Q”, eo Cae a”, 
go. AS re ze Cie: eos ag | 2 .--> eS we) Bn Ewe) aye 
alae ae oD Ba Q = eee) | a ta Sax Lane) 
Lest ar S — ro 4, 5.00 vo "A Orig 8 abe ot Bn he 
aoe 25 om Re AO oH Br) els ae ag 5m HO Bo 
oO 2 BM Ky) By 2a 5 OQ ae sot 5 5a aN Sf BS. 
—Q a) Ay a ca ca) ay me 6) Ss 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ ents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 4-8} 1-329 20-2 24-4 19-9 15-4 16-4 19-1 -918 30-2 813 49-2 
8-3 4-7 | 1-668 22-4 24-7 19-8 17-4 17-8 21-8 948 31-3 -863 48-8 
8-9 4-6 1-34 DOS Mena cltuye 21-5 21-9 20-1 25°38 1-02 30-5 SOLO ret enn ae i 
8-1 4-9 1-07 2 26-2 19 16-4 Tel 20 +93 3l »735 52°5 | 2 
8-1 5:3 -75 15-7 22-5 20 16 1 22-5 -90 31-2 1-00 45 3 
8-2 4-1 1-11 24-2 25°5 18:6 15-3 16°8 19-3 943 82°5 ASOD tae eec ats ae 4 
8 5 +843 15 15-1 16:5 15-6 15-3 19-5 1-12 27-5 -888 60 5 
8-3 4-3 -987 29-6 24-8 19-2 17-3 17-1 21-2 913 33-2 -910 39-2 
9-1 4-1 1-01 21-1 24-4 19 15-7 16-5 21-4 875 83-1 +825 50 6 
77 4-8] 1-18 25-5 35: 18-6 20 17-5 LO Bit ley Wan oa Eas MNES a SS tae if 
8:3 SERS | Bi tea Be 17-6 15 19 17 16 22-3 95 32-5 -90 47:5 | 8 
8-2 5 77 ES ope aes 4 20 16-6 18-5 FAUNA | Ra epeoree gee 35 1-00 50 9 
8-2 5-9 1-132 22-4 31-8 18-9 15-9 17-9 19-4 1-027 29-9 “864 47-4 
8-9 6-1] 1-04 22-8 28 19-2 18:5 18:3 19-6 -996 30 857 46-7 |10 
8 6-8 1-29 25:6 82-5 17-7 15-8 20-1 17-5 1-05 26 *817 46-3 |11 
7°6 6-2 1-36 24-2 28-6 20 15-6 17-1 20-4 1-11 32:3 *833 51-4 |12 
7:9 5:8} 1-10 PAD RCO IN A AAI ae 17-7 14-8 19-2 21 1-07 26-7 1-00 44-3 113 
8-4 5:1 1-12 SK EEN Ase 20 16-7 15-5 16:8 1-10 35 1-00 47-5 |14 
9 6:7 +922 20 42-5 18 15 21 23°3 +997 32:5 *875 47-5 |15 
7:5 5:4 1-19 PAD aN TORIC AE a a8 19 16-1 16-8 16-4 1:01 Oberg oko 48 16 
8-5 5-1 1-21 24-8 85-4 19-4 15-1 17-5 19:7 1-04 27:9 -782 47-8 |17 
8:4 5:7 +956 23-9 DAM ay tae sels 15:5 16 19:6 87 27°5 °75 47 18 
8-6 4-4) 1-089 28°6 22-9 19-1 14-7 15-5 18-1 -898 28°% -V72 45-7 
8-8 6-5 1:07 24-3 31-9 20-4 15-7 14:9 19-9 -901 32:1 *742 46-7 |19 
7-7 4 958 18-3 16-6 18 14:9 14:6 16:3 -80 26-4 °782 45 20 
8 4 875 19:3 22 17 14 16-1 17-5 85 25-6 *749 43-8 |21 
7:9 4-3 906 19-9 DP Si= Si | adaree oe 15-1 14:8 17:1 -90 26:4 -768 43-9 |22 
9-2 4 872 18-5 Pee UA ede ie 13-4 14:1 17-6 855 27-5 *775 43:4 123 
8-4 4-6} 1-03 21-9 20 15 15-1 15-5 17 -963 28-8 773 45-8 |24 
8:3 4-9 868 18:9 DoriOsiwinaey,. aleve 13-8 15-1 17 938 25-8 736 44-4 195 
8:7 38-8} 1:05 20-7 25-4 18 13-8 15- 17-1 827 25-4 713 43-7 126 
9-6 3:9 1-20 24 DO IOal wectane vans 16:5 15-4 18:7 1-01 31-4 846 46-4 |27 
9-1 4 1-24 23-4 23-3 15 14-4 15 16-9 879 26 -761 47-1 |28 
8-7 4-1 1-16 26 21-4 22 14-9 14:5 16:2 869 24-8 -752 46-5 139 
7:5 3°8 995 20 LAEPSCGY, {Ty eben gerne 13-3 | « 13-8 14-9 73 24-4 665 41-7 130 
8-8 3-5 | 1-04 21-7 DOS ae, oie 13-7 14:5 17-5 +87 24-8 -747 43-8 131 
8:3 4-2 1-07 21-9 ROSS Nae ere aCe 13-6 15-1 16 821 27 -72 43-7 132 
8:5 4-9 “994 22-1 PHOTIC | We peli 14 14-7 17-2 75 28 71 42-1 133 
7:9 3:6 1-09 23-2 ING oete | feenbesonetere 15 14-7 16 1:03 29-3 +784 43-3 134 
9-3 4-4) 1-16 26-3 19 20 14:6 15-4 nice 935 29 764 45 135 
8-4 4-6} 1-05 22-2 DAN ete geyecke 14-9 15-8 17-1 865 27-7 -776 45-6 |36 
8-3 3-8 | 1-13 22-5 BOER Melkees cithe 16-3 16-6 17 -98 28:3 95 45-4 137 
7:2 3-1 98 19-9 PRR. Mere MOI 16:8 14-1 17-4 961 3or8 813 49-1 138 
8-9 S3oce), | [ea bos, 20-4 QA, Giatee sve 14-3 14-8 17-5 919 29-3 736 47-9 |39 
8-1 5 1-03 20 AUNT | eet eee 14 15-3 19-3 893 33°8 °75 45 40 
7:2 3-4 -759 18-5 Gio ital cists 15-7 14-6 16-9 809 29-2 -768 45-5 |41 
8-9 4-1 1-12 28-1 41-3 20 14:3 15-7 18-1 -90 32 80 47-1 142 
9:5 5:6 1-10 53] BOA Ny een 19-3 15:3 15-8 21:3 975 35 “80 47-5 |43 
9-8 6-1 1-36 30:8 20 21-2 18 20-2 24 1:07 30 838 52 44 
9-8 5-9 | 1-64 ASO Meta sta 20 15-3 19-3 19-3 -967 30 +783 50° 145 
8-9 5-5 973 22-5 26:1 19 14-9 16:6 20:5 923 29-4 -795 45 46 
8-8 4-1] 1-33 25 OM 20 15 15-7 21-1 -864 28-8 771 47-1 |47 
8-8 4:5 1-51 30°8 81-3 21-5 16 18 23°3 893 30 80 48-6 |48 
8-6 4-8} 1-318 SER eV es A a 21-3 16-3 17-2 20-7 “879 30-8 -814 47-8 
8-2 5 1-65 Ob | Ue ee 22 15-5 15-4 20-2 846 29 °797 46-5 |49 
9 4-6 -986 AWeSUlize toes. « 20-5 17-1 18:9 21-2 -912 32-5 831 49 50 
8-7 5-4 1-958 S3eharay Nag eaie 21-6 14-9 17-6 21-2 877 30-9 +804 54-5 
8-6 4-8} 1-98 Sia as | drveucarnes 23-8 14-5 15-5 23 -85 27-2 °795 51-7 |51 
8-6 5:8 1-96 OAT dices aR 23-8 14:6 18-4 20 893 34-2 82 53-6 152 
8-7 6 1-95 SAS) OI es, 23-8 14:7 18-3 20:1 +883 30°3 -821 57°5 153 
9 4-9 | 1-94 AN ah Merwe esis ites 15-6 18-3 21-5 +882 31-7 -78 fai eweel a! 
8-4 6-2] 1-968 Stele | tts pars rear 22-6 15-2 17-1 20-0 854 31-9 814 56-1 
7:9 5 2-23 ADs Alot he, «dec 23-5 14-3 18-1 21-3 81 28°8 838 53°8 |55 
10-3 5-3 2-12 |e aE 22°5 18 17-5 21:3 +925 35 +875 60 56 
8:3 5-2] 1-29 DRO AY yes CR 21-8 13-9 17-1 20-6 -804 29-8 733 56-1 157 
8-1 5-1 2-29 39:7 25 23-4 14-3 16:5 18-7 883 33°6 +823 55:6 158 
7°5 M5230| 9 1-91 SORT alee veh woke: 22 15-3 16-3 18-3 85 32-5 80 55+ {59 
7:8 5-0] 2-058 r 4 UE. Sa eee 20-4 14-8 15-8 18-3 897 32-8 -834 56-1 
9-5 5-2 2:33 8 | eee eae 20 17-5 17-5 22-5 983 31:6 866 62-5 {60 
8-1 4-7 | 2-25 TY ASISIA Te NAY ea | ween te 15 16-6 19-2 933 36-6 -90 5p fol 
7-2 5-4 2-25 Sara | Peete eae 21 14-9 15 16-3 -90 32-5 +825 52-5 |62 
6-7 5-2 1-60 BO Highs eee asi bd 20:7 12-5 14-9 15 85 29-6 “821 52-1 |63 
7 4-6] 1-81 33°5 25 20-3 15-1 15-2 17-8 846 80-8 779 55 164 
7°9 4-3 1-88 2 Oe Pe ee 15 14-1 15 18 869 30:9 771 54-2 165 
8 6°51) 217 AAS Ae Oates 21-6 13-3 15 18:3 866 35 875 62-5 |66 
8:3 5 2:18 UMN al Cre Pete 24-4 15:8 17-5 19-4 925 35 *833 55 67 
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KETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING’ 











Sugar 4 
: 1g g . : 3 
¥ 2S 3 3.8 8 Py z 
ae eee a) eo |] 4) | im |g 58 
Locality ree) 2 3 iret o Oem “ak BS) mS s | ro 
a a ay | se") ee] * ae] = 3 ad 
So hy ee. ‘4 Eo ae dy, tes @ Jee.) GD dae 
sac] Ese 02 2 a e. Spd ape] eS go pape) = 
Bon Seat len roi gent tee | se | 2s | a 4 a8 gee 
FeS| oes] of 8 egs] By a2 Se Rg ey ee 
ocr So [or @) joy cy oO Ss & is D jon fal op oO 2, D ay oD) nD 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 9-6 9-1 57-1 | 4:3 15-4 3:8 42-5 63-0 12-2 7°8 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 9-9 9-5 63-2 69-9 29-4 12-5 4-4 47-3 52-5 12-9 8-3 
te-Sy dney. Pie e.cdeges 10-6 10:3 63-1 69-2 31-7 14. 4-7 53-6 52-6 12-6 8:5 
2—New Glasgow......... 10-2 9-8 64 68 30-5 12 & 3°7 eae) (ERE cet See 13-8 8-4 
BAA MOrstre es. dues cide set 9-5 8-8 66-2 70°5 27 10-4 4-5 45 45 12-6 8 
A— ET ata. eis co here 9-4 8-9 59-6 68-4 28-3 13-5 4-7 45-6 -60 12-7 8-4 
5—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 9 85 63 67-1 PROT 14-4 3°7 44.9 45-2 13-1 8 
New Brunswick (Average) 9-6 9-0 62-9 69-6 26-8 12-4 3:9 44-2 44.8 12-5 8-2 
6—Moneton ssn... 3... 4th 9-7 9-2 63-1 69-4 28-5 11-6 3-8 48-3 42-5 13-7 8-5 
f= Sb -DODMAY dew ads oe dae 9-7 9 60 65-6 25-7 11-7 4-1 45 52-5 12-1 8-5 
8—Fredericton..........: 9-3 8-6 58-3 73°3 25 10-8 3:8 43-3 44 11-5 8-2 
OSs GIGS CAMs sclastes coe e 9-6 9-1 66-6 70 28 shay 4) 40 40 12-7 7-5 
Quebee (Average).......... 9-3 8:7 56-9 68-1 26-8 14-9 3:7 44-2 68-1 11-6 7-6 
102 Quebec. aha... ssa da e8 9-1 8-6 56-6 71:3 26-4 16-9 3-7 39-2 68-3 11-8 7-8 
three: RIVeTSiAs..8+ 022 9-7 8-9 60 69 25-6 15-1 3°8 44-5 84 12 7-9 
12>—Sherbrooke......2.. +c 9-3 8-6 57-9 68-9 26-9 13-6 3-3 41-4 60 10-4 7-6 
$3 SOrel | hey. wen caste 9-2 8-6 52-5 52-8 28 13 4 41-7 73-8 12-3 8-2 
14—St. Hyacinthe........ 9 8-4 60 67-1 27 12-8 4.5 45 70 10 v4 
15- St JOR’ Ss. thow idee «8 9-5 8-8 58-8 71-3 26-3 13-5 4 56-7 65 15 7-1 
16—Thetford Mines....... 9-9 9-2 55 69-6 26 13-4 3-1 39-2 56-3 11-7 7-7 
17——Montreal yc ccce esas 8-9 8-4 58-3 71:5 26-4 14-8 3-6 45-9 69-1 11-3 7-5 
(No) SOT 18 RMR BET OTN em 9-2 8°4 53 71-2 28-5 12-6 3:6 44 66-7 10 7°5 
Ontario (Average).......... 9-4 9-1 57-3 10-6 25-9 13-2 3-6 39-8 59-9 11-4 7-8 
POS -OUTA WS ee. wield sare Bete 8-9 8°5 57°3 70-7 27-1 12-4 3°6 47 62-3 11-2 7-4 
20—Brockville............ 10 9-2 54-9 69-3 25 12-1 3°8 37°5 55-6 10:7 7-9 
Pla MAINS STOW js 5 cvs nis aca ove 8-9 8-5 52-7 68-1 24-2 11-1 3°7 37°5 48-2 10-3 7°3 
22—Belleville............. 9-3 9 56-3 66-9 20-5 13 3:2 35 57-4 10-6 7-6 
23—-Peterborough......... 8:7 8-6 59-7 67-7 24-9 14 3°3 35 50-5 10-6 7-1 
2Q4—Oshawa.....ccsscceees 9-1 8-8 62-5 76-3 25:8 12-6 4 38-7 60 12 7-4 
rAsmes Os bE: eee) oy ae eee eee 9-8 9-5 61-6 68-1 25-6 13-4 3:6 35:9 52 11 8-4 
26——LGront0 si... see's doco 8-8 8-6 59-9 70-9 24-6 12-3 3°5 38 58 10-1 7-2 
27—Niagara Falls......... 9-4 9-2 58-4 75 +2 25-4 13-4 3-7 44 61-5 11-1 75 
28—St. Catharines ee ee 9-1 9 56-3 71-6 24-2 11-6 3°5 36-4 62-3 10-4 6-2 
29—Hamilton............. 8-9 8-7 58-4 60-6 24-9 12-1 3:6 39-4 60-9 10-6 7-2 
30—Brantford BG oils ws che tii oils 8-7 8-5 54-9 70-5 2a" 11-9 3°3 39°3 64 10-8 7°3 
eh IS Chee ir en ee ee ee 9 8-6 55-4 69-3 24-5 13-1 3°7 45 57-7 10-2 i 
32—Guelph ie Soin Meneame Ue" Ay 8 9-3 9 57-7 70 24-4 12-8 3°8 41-9 59-8 11-2 7-2 
33—Kitchener............. 9-4 9-4 49-1 67-1 28° 13 3°6 35-8 54-8 10-3 7-1 
34—Woodstock............ 9-3 8-9 57 72-1 24-3 12-3 3-2 38-6 55-8 11-4 7-9 
OI— SUT ALOT scr. ooo bee or 9-3 9-1 55 72-1 24.8 12-5 3:6 42-7 56 11-6 8-4 
30 d4ONGON. & Asics se dee ce 9-3 8-9 62-4 72-6 25-6 14-2 3°5 40-7 49-8 11-3 8-6 
Si-——Ste L BOMBS... 500 behets 9-5 8°5 60-3 72-3 26-6 13-6 3:6 40-7 65-4 11-7 8-4 
38—Chatham Rey os is eee 8-9 8-8 54-2 65-7 25 ae bc 3°3 38-3 67 11-4 8 
39—Windsor HEN: cisco ee 8-9 8-7 53-°7 69-5 26-4 12-9 3°5 38-3 66-5 10 7-4 
AQ==SATNIA A Hatches oe cho oe 9-7 9 62-5 70 28-3 14 3°7 36-7 65 10-7 8-8 
41—Owen Sound.......... 9-3 8-8 58-4 68-2 24-5 11-9 3-3 36 55-6 11-2 8-4 
42—North Bay........... 10 9-6 64-3 73°5 30 15-2 3-7 46-7 65 12-5 8-4 
43-—SuU DULY seacecis va ges «t 10°3 10-1 52-5 75 27-5 14 3:3 46-3 80 13-7 8-1 
44—Cobalt ENE taal due tanslrons 6 jl 10:7 61-8 74-5 29-2 13-8 A.J 43-3 56-3 14 9-1 
45—Timmins...... BRE Gee 10-2 9-8 60 71-7 27-5 16-7 8°5 82°5 50 15 8 
46—Sault Ste. Marie...... 10 9-7 54-3 74-6 29-7 14-8 3°9 49 73 13-3 9 
47—Port Arthur senda teakehad 9-8 9-6 52-5 73°3 27°5 13-5 3-4 42-5 70 10-2 8-2 
48—Fort William Jule AS Pay 9-9 9-6 61-4 Tela 30-9 14-7 3°3 42 56-7 11-6 8-9 
Manitoba (Average) Sere ae 6 10-2 9-8 51-9 67-9 28-6 14-1 3°6 38-5 61-9 12-3 8-1 
49—Winnipeg.............. 9-5 9-1 50-0 68-3 27-7 13-1 3°5 39-4 57-5 12-5 8 
50-—Brandon..:.0...2 405.6 10-9 10-5 53-7 67-5 29-5 15 3:7 37-5 66-2 12 8-1 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 10-2} 9-7 56-9 72-6 29-6 20-9 4.2 42-0 73°0 14-6 8-2 
51—Regina BEE Gs cs Joa 9-5 9-2 59 70:7 28-7} k20-8 3-7 34-2 67 14-2 7:7 
52—Prince Albert......... 10-2 9-6 52-1 73-1 30-8 | k20 4-2 42-5 65 12-5 9-4 
53—Saskatoon............ 10-23] 9-9] 58-8] 73-4] 30 k23-1 4 44.4] 81-8] 16-7 7-9 
54—Moose Jaw............ 10-9 10-1 57-5 731 29 k19-5 4-7 47 78-3 15 7-9 
Alberta (Average) eee ed 10-3 9-9 53-7 41-3 29-7 19-7 3:9 AL-1 40-5 14-0 7:6 
55—Medicine Hat......... 10-3 9-9 55 68-8 28-8 | k23-3 3-7 40 80 13-3 7-8 
56—Drumbheller........... 10-8 9-8 52-5 74-2 82-5 | k22-5 3°6 42-5 80 a 6-7 
57—Edmonton............ 10 9-9 51-7 708 28-7 | k17-2 4-2 40 70 13-8 h8-3 
58—Calgary Eon UR O SEO e 10 9-2 56-7 69-4 28-6 | k16-9 4-1 42-8 65-8 12-8 7:4 
59—Lethbridge........... 10-5 9-8] 52-5] 73:3] 30 k18-5 4 40 56-7 | 15 h8 
British Columbia( Average) 9-5 9-0 53-1 70-6 29-5 23°74 4-0 49-4 74-7 13-1 7:2 
60—Fernie!).29.. 04...) .548 10 9-3 58-3 73°3 28-3. | k18-3 3-9 55 80 13-7 h 
61—Nelson Raleteraels bs, <1 Sobre & 9-9 9-2 56-6 72-1 27-6 | k385 4-5 48-3 71-6 13-3 h8 
62—Trail....... Soe Rico: 9-8 9-3 50-6 68-5 27-7 | k27-5 4-1 42-5 75 13-1 h8 
63—New Westminster..... 9-2 8-7 51-3 69-3 30 k20-4 3°8 52-1 70-3 11-8 h 
64—Vancouver NAVAL ae 3 ai 9-1 8-5 50-3 68-3 27-9 | k22-6 3°9 42-1 72-9 11-8 h 
OPV IGLOPIA Sede oe ac tks oft 8-9 8-5 55 64-4 28-8 | k19-3 3-9 48-1 72-5 11-8 h7 
OG--N ANAIMO ny... peed clsce 9-8 9-5 55 72°5 31:6 | k20 3-3 50 70 14-2 6 
67—Prince Rupert........ 9-6 8-7 47-5 76:3 33-8 | k26-7 4-7 56+7 85 15 71 


a. Including delivery. b.Calculated price per cord from pri¢e quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar,ete. g. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extént in tins costing 5c. to 15¢. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h.Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The higher 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Validity of Manitoba Sunday Legislation 


The appeal of the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
Canada to the Privy Council in the matter 
of the legality of the running of Sunday 
excursion trains in Manitoba was dismissed 
by the judicial committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil on December 22. The action of the Alli- 
ance in challenging the validity of the Mani- 
toba Act of 1923, amending the Provincial 
Lord’s Day Act (Statutes of 1923, chapter 25) 
has been noted in previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazette (July, 1924, page 624, Octo- 
ber, 1924, page 816). This act permits the 
operation of excursion trains from Winnipeg 
on Sundays. The Supreme Court of Mani- 
toba had upheld the validity of this legis- 
lation. The argument in the appeal to the 
Privy Council was heard last July and judg- 
ment was reserved. 

The members of the Judicial Committee who 
were present were the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Dunedin, Lord Carson, Lord Blanesburgh and 
Mr. Justice Duff. 

The Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., and Mr. H. A. 
Bergman were counsel for the appellants; the 
Attorney-General of Manitoba (Mr. R. W. 
Craig, K.C.) and the Hon. Geoffrey Lawrence 
for the respondent; the Hon. E. L. Newcombe, 
K.C., (Deputy Minister of Justice for Canada), 
and Mr. Theobald Mathew for the Attorney 
General of Canada (intervenant). 

Lord Blanesburgh, in delivering their Lord- 
ships’ judgment said, that the appeal, which 
related to the permissibility of certain Sunday 
excursions within the Province of Manitoba, 
raised important questions on the legislative 
powers in relation to such matters possessed 
by the Parliament of Canada on the one hand 
and the different Provincial Legislatures on the 
other. Was it open to a Provincial Legislature 
to permit such excursions within its own prov- 
ince? Or was such a matter, even in that 
aspect of it, now parcel of the criminal law so 
as to be within the legislative competence of 
the Dominion Parliament alone? Those were 
the broad questions which emerged on the 
appeal. 

They arose on a statute passed by the Legis- 
lature of Manitoba in 1923. It was intituled 
“on Act to amend the Lord’s Day Act” of 
the province, being Chapter 119 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1913, and it provided in section 1 
for the addition to that Act of a clause making 
it lawful— 

For any person or corporation on the Lord’s 
Day to run, conduct, or convey, by any mode 
of conveyance, any excursion on which passen- 


gers are conveyed for hire to summer resorts, 
beaches, or camping grounds within the prov- 
ince, notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in that or any other Act of the Legislature of 
Manitoba or in any law in force in the prov- 
ince over which the province has legislative 
authority. 

Section 2 amended Clause 2 of the principal 
Act by adding those same excursions to the 
works of necessity and charity which by that 
clause were put outside the prohibition of the 
statute. The Act was not at once to be oper- 
ative. It was to be brought into force only 
on proclamation by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council and before that step had been taken 
the following questions were, on April 19, 1923, 
under the authority conferred by chapter 38 
of the Revised Statutes of Manitoba, referred 
by His Honour in Council to the Court of 
Appeal of the province for hearing and con- 
sideration— 

1. Is it lawful in Manitoba for any person 
or corporation on the Lord’s Day to run, con- 
duct, or convey, by any mode of conveyance, 
any excursion on which passengers are con- 
veyed for hire to summer resorts, beaches, or 
camping grounds within the province, assuming 
that “an Act to amend the Lord’s Day Act” 
enacted at the present session of the Manitoba 
Legislature has been duly brought into force 
on proclamation by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council? 

2. Are either or both of sections 1 and 2 of 
an “ Act to amend the Lord’s Day Act” passed 
at the present session of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature valid, assuming that the said Act has 
been duly brought into force on proclamation 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council? 

3. Is “the Lord’s Day Act” being chapter 
119 of 1913 Revised Statutes of Manitoba, as 
amended by “an Act to amend the Lord’s 
Day Act” passed at the present session of the 
Manitoba Legislature, within the legislative 
jurisdiction and powers of the Legislatures of 
Manitoba, assuming that the last-mentioned 
Act has been duly brought into force on pro- 
clamation by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council? 

4. If the answer to question 3 is “No” in 
what particular respect has the Legislature 
exceeded its powers? 

It would be observed that each of those ques- 
tions was concerned with a state of things 
resulting from the new “Acts” being duly 
brought into force. The Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council expressed a desire to be informed 
as to the legality of the excursions to which 
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he referred only on the assumption that that 
Act had been made operative, and no question 
as to their legality apart from the Act was 
propounded. Their Lordships were, however, 
strongly urged by the appellants to deal with 
and dispose of the view that such excursions 
were lawful in Manitoba independently of the 
Act altogether—a view expressed by some 
learned judges of the Court of Appeal and 
foreshadowed in an earlier decision of the 
same court. Their Lordships would refrain 
from taking that course for one compelling 
reason. Statutes empowering the Executive 
Government, whether of the Dominion or a 
province, to obtain by direct request from the 
court answers to questions both of fact and 
law imposed a novel duty to be discharged, 
but not enlarged by the court. 

The Court of Appeal for Manitoba answered 
the first question in the affirmative. To the 
second its effective answer was that Section 1 
of the Act being valid, section 2 was inoper- 
ative and unnecessary. Following on those 
«nswers the Act was brought into force and 
the present appeal was instituted. It might 
be assumed that the Provincial Legislature in 
passing the Act of 1928, was purporting to 
exercise the power which it treated as being 
reserved to it by section 8 of the Dominion 
Statute, the Lord’s Day Act, 1906. That Sec- 
tion was as follows:— 

It shall not be lawful for any person on the 
(Lord’s Day, except as provided by any Provin- 
cial Act or law now or hereafter in force, to 
run, conduct, or convey, by any mode of 
conveyance any excursion on which passengers 
are conveyed for hire, and having for its 
principle or only object the carriage on that 
day of such passengers for amusement or 
pleasure, and passengers so conveyed shall not 
be deemed to be travellers within the meaning 
of this Act. 

The real question raised on this appeal 
might, therefore, be thus phrased:— 

“Js the Manitoba Act of 1923 now duly pro- 
claimed ‘a Provincial Act Hereafter in force’ 
within the meaning of section 8 of the Lord’s 
Day Act, 1906?” After referring in some detail 
to the legislative history in Canada of the 
question of Sunday observance since the pass- 
ing of the British North America Act, 1867. 
(Lord Blanesburgh proceeded to say that the 
(Dominion Act of 1906 was laying down for the 
whole of Canada regulations for the observance 
of Sunday. Some things on that day were 
everywhere prohibited; others were every- 
where allowed. But there was an intermediate 
class of activities—Sunday excursions being 
among them—with reference to which the Act 
recognized that different views might prevail 
in the provinces, so varying were the circum- 
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stances, usages, and predominant religious be- 
liefs of the people. The Act proceeded to 
provide accordingly, that, with reference to 
these matters, provincial views should, within 
a province, prevail. There was therefore re- 
served to each province power in these inter- 
mediate cases by inter alia a provincial act 
to exempt that province from the operation 
of the general prohibition in whole or in part. 
lf it be asked whether or not it would have 
been within the competence of the Legisla- 
ture of Manitoba effectively to enact their 
Act had there been on the subject of Sunday 
excursions no previous Dominion legislation at 
all, no other than an affirmative answer could, 
their Lordships thought, be given. In the 
result their Lordships agreed with the Court 
of Appeal that the first question of the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor-in-Council should be answered 


in the affirmative. They also expressed their 
agreement with the actual answer given te 
the second question by the Court of Appeal. 
In regard to the third question, their Lord- 
ships were in entire agreement with the an- 
swer of the Court of Appeal on the first part, 
and they had already expressed themselves in 
regard to the second. Their Lordships deemed 
it superfluous, as did the Court of Appeal, to 
answer the fourth question. 

Agreeing in effect with all the answers of 
the Court of Appeal their Lordships were of 
opinion that the appeal from the judgment 
of that court should be dismissed, and they 
would humbly advise His Majesty accordingly. 
iAll parties should bear their own costs. 


Unincorporated Trade Union (local branch) 
may not be sued 


The two cases noted in the September issue, 
involving the question of the responsibility of 
a labour union for alleged unlawful acts of 
their members were carried to a further stage 
at a hearing by Mr. Justice Wright in Cham- 
bers on December 6. The facts of the case 
may be recalled, as follows:—Six moving 
picture projectionists, who had been employed 
in various picture theatres at Hamilton, Ont., 
became involved during July in an alleged 
lockout of union employees, and having lost 
their employment, picketed the theatres where 
they had been employed. The theatre pro- 
prietors applied for an injunction, and this 
was granted by the court, which also granted 
enlargement of the proceedings to include 
other members of the local union. The union 
subsequently applied in the County Court for 
orders setting aside the service of writs of 
summons in both cases and striking out the 
name of the union as party defendant. The 
lower court refused the application and the 
union appealed to a higher court. 
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Mr. Justice Wright found that the defend- 
ant society was not incorporated, and was not 
registered under the Trade Unions Act; that 
there were no trustees holding land or goods 
on behalf of the society, and that it did not 
own any lands or goods, or hold any trust 
fund. In these circumstances there was con- 
clusive authority to decide in favour of the 
appellant. The plaintiffs had urged that as 
the defendant society had entered appear- 
ances in the present case, it could not later 
set up the objection that it would not be 
sued or served with a writ of summons in the 
ordinary way. On this point the judge found 
that nothing had been done by the defendant 
society except the entry of appearances, and 
according to precedents: these appearances 
might therefore be considered as nullities as 
far as the defendant society was concerned. 
The appeal of the defendant society was 
therefore allowed. 


(Ontario—Potzalek versus 
Robinson versus Adams). 


Adams, and 


Engineer Not Having Proper Certificate 
Cannot Claim Wages 

A stationary engineer holding a third-class 
certificate was engaged for the season of 1923 
to operate a steam traction engine in connec- 
tion with a threshing outfit in Alberta, at 
$16 a day. He worked for 58 days, earning 
$928, on account of which he was paid $201, 
the balance remaining unpaid. He brought 
action in the Supreme Court to recover $727 
being the balance of wages alleged to be due. 
The defendant, the owner of the threshing 
outfit, pleaded that the contract could not be 
enforced as it was in contravention of the 
Boilers Act (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, 
Chapter 191). The court found that the 
plaintiff had neither a certificate nor a permit 
authorizing him to operate a steam plant of 
the kind in question. Both parties knew that 
it was necessary for the plaintiff, before he 
could operate the engine, to have a special 
certificate or permit. The plaintiff was author- 
ized by his certificate to operate a stationary 
engine and boiler, whereas in the course of 
his employment he operated a traction boiler 
and engine, thus bringing himself within tne 
penalties provided by the Boilers Act. The 
court pointed out that this statute was 
enacted for the protection of the public both 
as to life and property, and for that purpose 
imposed on those engaged in the class of 
work specified therein the duty of complying 
with certain conditions precedent to their 
right to engage in such work. The contract 
in question was prohibited, and the plaintiff 
could not recover the amount claimed for 
wages. The defendants in this case counter- 
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claimed against the plaintiff for $1,200 on 
account of damages to the engine and boiler 
caused by his lack of skill, but this counter- 
claim was abandoned. 


(Alberta—Milne versus Peterson.) 


Quebec Compensation Act Applies Outside 
Province 


A logger, domiciled in the Province of 
Quebec, was engaged in December 1921, to 
work in the woods in the State of Maine. 
The sub-contractor and his principal, by 
whom the logger was engaged, were also 
resident in Quebec, but the agreement of 
employment was made in Maine. In the 
following March the logger was struck by a 
log and died later from fracture of the skull. 
Action was brought for compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Quebee 
on behalf of the workman’s dependent child. 
The claim was resisted on the ground that 
the agreement of employment was entered 
into in the United States, for the purpose of 
carrying on work in the United States, and 
that the Quebec law was not therefore applic- 
able to the case, which should properly come 
under the compensation law of Maine (this 
law however contains a clause expressly 
exempting logging from its provisions). The 
Superior Court of the district of Beauce hav- 
ing found for the plaintiff, the case was 
appealed to the Court of King’s Bench, which 
sustained the judgment of the lower court. 
The appeal court found that the parties to 
the agreement of employment were Cana- 
dians, residing in the same locality, that the 
enterprise was a Canadian enterprise, under- 
taken and carried out by Canadians of 
Quebec, and that the fact that the actual 
work was done in a forest of Maine, 40 miles 
from their place of residence, did not con- 
stitute it an American undertaking. “Ti 
must be concluded that both parties had the 
intention of placing reliance on the laws of 
our Province, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Article 8 of the Civil Code. If then 
both parties desired to be governed by the 
laws of the Province of Quebec, why should 
they be exempted from the application of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act?” The 
appeal was dismissed with costs. 

(Quebec—Lecours versus Carrier.) 


Yearly Salary Does Not Involve Employment 
for Year 

An employee in a pulp company was 
engaged at an annual rate of salary of $6,300 
(including expenses). The Company dis- 
missed him after six months’ service, and the 
employee brought action im the Superior 
Court for wrongful dismissal on the ground 
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that he had been engaged by the year, claim- 


ing the amount of his salary for the balance 
of the year. The Court held that the mere 
fact that the salary had been fixed at a 
yearly rate did not of itself establish that 
the engagement was an annual one. Unless 
the contrary is proved, a contract worded in 
such manner must be held to be indefinite 
as to duration, and may be terminated upon 
sufficient notice. If, instead of suing in 
damages for the cancellation of the contract 
the employee who complains of wrongful 
dismissal elects to sue for his wages under 
his contract of employment, he has a right 
of action only for the wages as they fall due, 
and he cannot demand to be paid in advance. 
The action was dismissed with costs. 
(Quebec—Iverson versus Chicoutimi Pulp 
Company.) 


Payment for Special Police Protection 
during Strike 


During a strike of coal miners employed 
by Glassbrook Brothers, of Swansea, Wales, 
in 1921, special bodies of police were sent 
by the Glamorgan County Council, at the 
request of the colliery company, to preserve 
the company’s property. The County Council 
later sought to recover £2,200 from the com- 
pany, in payment for the service. The lower 
courts having found that the firm was liable 
for the amount claimed, the case was finally 
carried to the House of Lords. Judgment 
was given during December, to the effect that 
the company was liable to pay the amount 
claimed. For the appellant company Sir John 
Simon argued that it was the ordinary duty 
of the police to preserve property and main- 
tain the peace. On behalf of the County 
Council it was pointed out that charges for 


extra police under similar circumstances had 
frequently been’ made with the approval of 
the Home Secretary, and that in the present 
case the collieries would have been sufficiently 
protected by the ordinary police service. Of 
the five lords of appeal who heard the case 
three upheld the decision of the lower court, 
and two held the contrary view. 


Wisconsin Minimum Wage Law Invalid 


The United States District Court in the 
western district of Wisconsin has given a 
judgment. declaring unconstitutional the State 
minimum wage law creating a commission to - 
fix minimum wages for adult women. This 
judgment was given under the authority of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the recent District of 
Columbia minimum wage case (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1923, page 77; May 1923, 
page 471). 


NOTE 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil gave judgment on January 20 in the appeal 
of the Toronto Electric Commission on a ques- 
tion involving the constitutional validity of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 
The decision of the various courts in Canada 
which heard this case have been given in 
previous issues of the Lasour Gazette (May, 
1924, pages 384-389, etc). The Judicial Com- 


“mittee allowed the appeal of the Hydro-Elec- 


tric Commission on the ground that the 
statute was not within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament, under the terms of the 
British North America Act. The text of the 
decision will be given in the next issue. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GazeTrTe contains 
annual reviews for the year 1924 of strikes 
and lockouts, and of building permits issued 
during the year; and the regular quarterly re- 
ports covering the fourth quarter of 1924 on un- 
employment in trade unions, fatal industrial ac- 
cidents and immigration in Canada. It also 
contains the regular monthly articles on the 
industrial and labour situation during the past 
month, including reviews of the recent move- 
ments of prices, industrial disputes and con- 
ciliation proceedings, recent industrial agree- 
ments, etc., and the usual monthly notes on in- 
dustrial training and apprenticeship, labour 
union activities, recent legal decisions and in- 
dustrial safety and health. The text of the re- 
cent judgment by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in reference to the validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and other special articles are also contained in 
this issue. 


Reports from the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in- 
dicated a low level of em- 
ployment during December, 
1924, a marked decline being shown as com- 
pared with the same period in 1923. At the 
beginning of January the percentage of unem- 
ployment among members of trade unions was 
11.6 as compared with 9.7 per cent at the 
beginning of December and with 7.2 per cent 
at the beginning of January 1924. Reports 
from 5,813 employers showed the pronounced 
curtailment which is always evident at the be- 
ginning of a new year, the number of workers 
employed by them being 690,538, a decline of 
57,227 from the number employed in the pre- 
vious month. The employment index number 
on January 1, 1925, stood 83.9, compared with 
90.8 on December 1, 1924, and with 88.7 on 
January 1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.77 for 
January as comparred with $10.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $15.30 for January, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.42. for 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. In 
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Monthly 


summary 


wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100 advanced to 165.2 
for January as compared with 160.9 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; 156.7 for January, 1924; 151.4 for 
January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 
for January, 1921; 233.4 for January, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 206.1 for 
January, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was greater in January than in the previous 
month, but was less than. in January, 1924, 
when a strike of coal miners was in progress 
in Nova Scotia, Ten disputes were in existence 
at some time during January, 1925, affecting 
694 employees, and resulting in a loss in work- 
ing time of 4,882 days. Seven of these disputes 
terminated during the month, leaving three 
disputes on record as the month closed. In 
December 1924 there were three disputes, 


affecting 125 employees and involving a time- 


loss of 1,865 days. Corresponding figures for 
January, 1924, were 13 disputes, 14,294 em- 
ployees, and 209,834 working days. 


During January the Depart- 


Industrial ment received reports from 
Disputes three Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation estab- 
Act, 1907 lished under the Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act. 
Three new applications for Boards were re- 
ceived by the department during the month. 


As is stated elsewhere in this 


Minimum issue, the Women’s Mini- 
wages for mum Wage Act of the Pro- 
women in vince of Quebec (Statutes of 
Quebec. 1919, chapter 11) is to be- 


come operative without fur- 
ther delay, by the appointment of a Minimum 
Wage Commission in accordance with its pro- 
visions, The Commission will be appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council, under 
direction of the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour, and will consist of three members, 
including the Deputy Minister of Labour or 
a substitute designated by the Minister, as 
chairman, and two other members, one of 
whom may be a woman, to be appointed by 
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the Lieutenant Governor in Council and to 
hold office during good pleasure. The Com- 
mission will not receive payment for its ser- 
vices, but its expenses are to be defrayed out 
of general Provincial funds. The jurisdiction 
of the Commission will.extend only to indus- 
trial establishments or factories, and will there- 
fore not include shop assistants, domestics and 
other classes whose wages are regulated under 
similar laws in some of the other Provinces. 
The ‘Commission has authority, either itself or 
through one of its members, to investigate the 
conditions of the work done by women in 
factories, and of the wages paid them. It may 
also examine the employers’ books and pay 
lists and exact from them all information it 
may judge necessary in connection with the 
work done by the women employed by them. 
The Commission has ful] authority in regard 
to the calling of witnesses, ordering the pro- 
duction of books, etc. If the the Commission- 
ers believe that the wages paid in any estab- 
lishment are insufficient, they may summon 
to a conference a number of persons, one half 
the number to be selected by the workers and 
the remainder by the employers; the Commis- 
sioners subsequently adding a number of “dis- 
interested” persons to take part in the con- 
ference, One of the members of the Commis- 
sion will act as chairman. This conference 
after hearing all sides, will determine by a 
majority vote of its members, the minimum 
wage to be paid to the workers concerned. 
The decision of such a conference is to be sub- 
mitted to the Commission, “which may ap- 
prove, reject or amend the same,’ or may 
order the holding of a new conference, It 
may be noted that the Minimum Wage Boards 
of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, be- 
fore fixing minimum wage rates, also summon 
conferences of persons similarly chosen, the 
orders which follow such meetings generally 
representing a compromise between the views 
of the interested parties. In these provinces, 
as in Quebec, the Boards are not bound by the 
decisions of the conference. The orders of the 
Quebec Commission will be compulsory, and 
will take effect sixty days after their publica- 
tion in the Quebec Official Gazette, but the 
CCommission may extend this interval if it 
is judged expedient to do so. The Commission 
has authority to issue special permits for lower 
rates than the minimum for apprentices, for 
women who are unable to do a full day’s 
work, and for girls under 18 years of age. An 
employee who receives wages lower than the 
rate prescribed for her class may recover, the 
same by means of proceedings in court. In 
such cases the employer will incur a penalty 
of $50 for each offence. 


One of the main features 


Apprenticeship of the seventh convention 
in the building of the Association of Can- 
trades. adian Building and Con- 


struction Industries,  re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, was the ap- 
prentice competition held in the Montreal 
Technical School on Friday, January 30, 1925. 
Forty apprentices from the bricklaying, car- 
pentry and plastering trades in various cities 
of Quebec and Ontario competed for silver 
cups and certificates donated by the Mon- 
treal Builders’ Exchange. The work of the 
boys was judged to be very creditable and 
the competition was keen. The employers 
showed even more interest in the event than 
the apprentices, and the contest, which is 
the second held by the Association, served 
to stimulate interest in the subject of ap- 
prentice training. ‘The work done by the 
candidates was photographed by representa- 
tives of two motion picture companies, and 
it is expected that the films will be shown 
throughout Canada and the United States. 
The Association is deeply interested in the 
problem of training mechanics in the build- 
ing trades, and is endeavouring to secure 
the assistance of the various governments in 
establishing trade schools and organized ap- 
prenticeship throughout the Dominion. It 
was announced at the convention that the 
Quebec government had appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the establishment of a 
trade school for carpenters, bricklayers and 
plasterers in connection with the Montreal 
Technical School, and that this school would 
possibly be in operation next winter. The 
Association intends to further the policy of 
securing similar schools in other localities 
and to make them an integral part of a na- 
tional system of apprenticeship in all build- 
ing trades. 


The special committee ap- 


Workmen’s pointed by the Manitoba 
compensation Government last year to 
inquiry in study the subject of work- 
Manitoba men’s compensation with a 


view to stabilizing legisla- 
lation on this subject, concluded its work 
toward the end of January. Some account 
of the progress made by the committee was 
given in the December issue of the Lasour- 
Gazette. No general agreement had been 
reached at that time by the committee in 
regard to the main subjects of difference 
between the employers and employees. This 
deadlock still existed when the committee 
concluded its work. They were agreed as to 
certain amendments of a minor character, 
chiefly concerned with the smoother admin- 
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istration of the Act. They also joined in 
recommending a reduction in the weekly 
minimum compensation from $15 to $12.50, 
and a sliding scale of compensation for the 
children of dependants, as in Alberta. The 
members, however, continued to be divided 
on the employees’ proposals for substantial 
increases in compensation rates and retro- 
active provisions, and on the reductions in 
rates and payments by employees for medical 
aid, as proposed by the employers. The re- 
port to be submitted to the Legislature will, 
it is understood, state the demands that have 
been put forward by the two parties con- 
cerned, without making any joint proposals 
in the way of a compromise. The action 
taken on the report by the Legislature will 
be stated in the Lasour (Gazettes when the 
proceedings at the present session are out- 
lined. 


Reference was made in the 


Minimum wage November issue of the 
administration Lasour GAZETTE to. at- 
in Ontario. tempts alleged to have 


been made by the firm of 
Willards Chocolates, Limited, of Toronto, to 
evade the orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. These charges were made by the Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council. The Board 
subsequently, at the suggestion of the Attor- 
ney General of the province, held an investi- 
gation under the Public Inquiries Act, into 
the charges affecting the administration of 
the Act, the Board, the labour union move- 
ment, and the manufacturers concerned being 
represented at the investigation by counsel. 
The inquiry concluded at the end of January, 
after numerous witnesses had been heard, the 
chairman, Dr. MacMillan, announcing that a 
report would be issued in due course giving 
the conclusions reached by the Board. An 
outline of this report will be given in a future 
issue of this GAZETTE. 


Retail traders and_ their 
employees at Montreal are 
asking the city council to 
amend the existing by- 
law, which was passed in 
August, 1919, to govern the hours of closing 
of stores. This by-law ordained that all 
stores, with certain exceptions, should close 
at seven o’clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays; nine o’clock cn J'ri- 
days, end eleven o’zlock on Saturdays. The 
exceptions included tobacco, news-stands, 
flower, fruit, pastry, ice cream or refreshment 
stands and drug stores. Days excepted from 
the above rules were eves of Epiphany, Good 
Friday, Immaculate Conception, May 24, 
Dominion Day, All Saints’, Ascension and 


Hours of retail 
clerks at 
Montreal. 
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Labvour Day; the days following December 
15 to the end of the year are also free days 
in which early closing is not enforced. 

The store-keepers and employees ask that 


this by-law tbe amended so as to close all 


stores, except groceries, meat markets and 
those above excepted, at six o’clock on every 
weekday except Saturday, and then, at ten 
o’clock. They also ask that during January 
and February, and in July and August, the 
stores be closed every day in the week, in- 
cluding Saturday, at six pm. The reasons for 
this request are that store clerks have now 
to work some sixty-one working hours in a 
week, while office clerks are favoured with a 
forty-one hour week, a difference of twenty 
hours a week, which could be devoted to 
recreation, rest or improvement. 


A conference on the work of 


Municipal mothers’ allowance boards in 
co-operation Ontario was held last month 
in mothers’ at Chatham at a joint meet- 
allowances. ing of the city and county 


bodies. After four years’ ad- 
ministration of the Ontario act the municipali- 
ties of the province have raised no question 
as to the payment of their share of the allow- 
ance. The Reverend Peter Bryce, chairman of 
the provincial commission, stated that the 
amount expended on allowances throughout 
the province during the first working year of 
the commission was $775,000; in the second 
year, $1,400,000; in the third, $1,613,000, and 
in the year ending October 31, 1924, $1,715,000. 
These costs are divided equally between the 
municipal and provincial governments. The 
cost of administration, Mr. Bryce continued, 
has been reduced to 44 per cent per annum 
and it is expected that this year the act will 
be administered on a basis of 4 per cent. At 
the present time, more than 4,100 families, in- 
cluding some 2,500 children, are receiving aid 
from the commission. 

The chairman commented on the valuable 
pubhe service that is discharged py the mem- 
bers of the various local boards, who devote 
much of their time to this work without re- 
muneration. He called attention to a recent 
provision that’ has been already noted in the 
Lasour Gazette (June, 1924, page 472) for 
the benefit of families in which the fathers 
are afflicted with blindness. The Board has 
concluded an agreement with the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind whereby any 
man recommended by the Board will be 
taught a trade and will be paid a wage and 
his family looked after by the allowance board 
while he is learning the trade. 

The Chatham conference believed that fur- 
ther provision should be made under the Act 
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for dealing with cases for desertion, and that 
the present law, which gives an allowance only 
when a husband has remained away from his 
family for five years, should be modified by a 
reduction in the five-year period. ‘This sub- 
ject is to be investigated by the various 
women’s organizations in the Province with a 
view to having family desertion made a seri- 
ous offence against the law. The provincial 
Board takes no action in divorce cases, such 
as is taken in some states in the United States 
where provision is made through mothers’ 
allowances for families that have been divided 
by a judicial decree. 


The recent amendment to 
the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of Ontario, making 
provision for the retraining 
of injured workmen, took 
effect on January 1, the 
proclamation required to give effect to the 
amending act having been published in the 
Ontario Gazette in January. This new feature 
of workmen’s compensation in Canada was 
noted in the Lasour Gazette last June, when 
the enactments at. the last session of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature were outlined. The new 
section which is now in force reads as fol- 
lows :—- 

44c. To aid in getting injured workmen back to work 
and to assist in lessening or removing any handicap 
resulting from their injuries, the Board may take such 
measures and make such expenditures as it may deem 
necessary or expedient, and the expense thereof ghall 
be borne, in Schedule 1 cases, out of the accident fund, 
and in Schedule 2 cases by the employer individually, 
and may be collected in the same manner as com- 
pensation or expenses of administration; provided that 
the total expenditure under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not exceed $100,000 in any calendar year. 


Rehabilitation 
of handicapped 
workers in 
Ontario. 


Ontario by this enactment is the first of the 
Provinces of Canada to apply to civilians the 


principle of “rehabilitation” which has been’ 


followed with marked success in the retraining 
of disabled ex-soldiers. Some account of the 
work of the Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment, and also of the recent progress of 
civilian rehabilitation in the United States, 
was given in the Lasour GazerTe in its issue 
of October, 1924. 


In an article in the Lasour 
GazeTreE of May, 1924, on 
various municipal superan- 
nuation schemes in exist- 
ence in Canada, it was 
stated that an effort was being made to in- 
crease the rate of policemen’s pensions at 
Hamilton, Ontario, from 40 to 50 per cent of 
their salary in the last year of service. This 
movement has since been carried a stage fur- 


Progress of 
civic 
superannuation 
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ther, the committee in charge of the fund 
having recommended the increase to. the 
Police Commissioners. The police benefit 
fund, which was established in 1898, now 
amounts nearly to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. Last year slightly more than $10,000, 
it is stated, was distributed to retired officers. 
Each man on the force is required to con- 
tribute 7 per cent of his salary, and has the 
right to vote on withdrawals from the fund. 

No further official action has been taken 
at Toronto since May, 1924, when it was noted 
in the Lasour GazerTe that a civic superan- 
nuation scheme was under consideration. One 
of the city controllers stated recently that 
there was no immediate intention of intro- 
ducing a pension by-law. He recommended 
superannuation, however, as likely to prove 
beneficial on the ground of efficiency and 
economy. 

Last November the employees of the City 
of Ottawa presented a petition to the Board 
ef Control asking for the establishment of a 
general civic superannuation fund. on a con- 
tributary basis. The city now contributes an- 
nually to Firemen’s Benevolent Association 
and to the Policemen’s Superannuation Fund. 
The Vancouver City Council is still consider- 
ing the question of civic pensions, but the 
special committee in charge of the inquiry 
had not presented their report at the end of 
the year. 


The Canadian Medical As- 
sociation is giving publicity 
to a series of articles pre- 
pared by Dr. T. C. Rout- 
ley, secretary of this or- 
ganization, on the subject of the health of 
workers in industry. One of these articles 
relates to the prevalence of occupational dis- 
eases in Ontario. “The incidence of such 
diseases in industrial plants in Ontario,” it is 
stated, “is shown to be high by reports from 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. Figures 
in 1923 showed that of cases voluntarily re- 
ported to them, not including others found 
in special investigations, there were 38 of lead 
poisoning, 138 from benzol, 7 from mercury, 6 
from potassium cyanide, carbon monoxide 2, 
dry asthma 2, and conjunctivitis from wood 
alcohol 3, besides 111 cases of skin eruptions 
and individual cases of cancer (of occupa- 
tional origin), teakwood poisoning and anil- 
ine poisoning. Special investigations into 9 
paint plants showed 8 cases of lead poisoning, 
into 3 storage battery plants, 46 cases of lead 
poisoning, in another plant, 48 cases of nickel 
rash, and in several rubber plants, 15 cases 
of occupational poisoning. Occupational dis- 
eases present a great problem, and as yet in 


Prevalence of 
industrial 
diseases 
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Canada barely touched, but if only for its 
demonstrated power, where put in operation, 
to control sepsis, social diseases, tuberculosis 
and other dangerous infections among 
workers, industrial hygiene has already amply 
justified itself. When it is universally recog- 
nized by all businesses as it is to-day by the 
great insurance companies, that preventive 
medicine conserves not only health but vast 
wealth, then it will be able to do its best 
work.” 


In an article in the Decem- 
ber issue of this GazeErrs, 
describing the work of the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund of 
Great Britain, reference 
was made to the work of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Society, the statement being made that 
the latter society is maintained by the Fund. 
Mr. Robert R. Hyde, director of the Society, 
writes from London to correct this statement, 
giving the actual facts as follows:— 

The Industrial Welfare Society is a volun- 
tary organization consisting of about 700 
firms and it exists for the purpose of extend- 
ing the welfare movement and of supplying 
information on all welfare matters. The 
Society was working in the coal field prior to 
the setting up of the Miners’ Welfare Fund 
and a great deal of valuable work had al- 
ready been accomplished in the Mining In- 
dustry. The establishment of the Fund led 
to so great an increase in the demands made 
on the Society for information that it became 
necessary to set up a special Department to 
deal exclusively with miners’ welfare ques- 
tions. This Department is subsidized by the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund Central Committee but 
in no sense is the Industrial Welfare Society 
maintained by the Miners’ Welfare Central 
Committee. 


British 
industrial 
welfare society 


In a recent work entitled 


“‘Labour’s “Labour’s Money,” Richard 
money”? and Boeckel describes for British 
industrial readers the new financial 
undertakings. policy of some of the large 


American labour unions. He 
points out that trade unionism on this con- 
tinent, as in Europe, took a new turn after 
the war. Labour men discovered that the 
strike weapon was not sufficient to win secur- 
ity against unemployment, more leisure, better 
working conditions, or a fairer share in the 
wealth produced by labour. They also found 
shortcomings in the method of workers’ joint 
control of industry, the real controllers being 
discovered, not as members of boards of 
directors, but as the financiers who control 
industrial credit. Attention was therefore di- 
rected to securing financial power by founding 
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co-operative banks, or by gaining control of 
established banks and turning them into co- 
operative banks. These banks in furtherance 
of the general policy of “working through 
capitalistic methods towards a new social 
order,” have in their turn organized and 
financed industrial undertakings on co-opera- 
tive lines. Some of these undertakings have 
been noted from time to time in the Lasour 
GazettE. Mr. Boeckel cites as an illustration 
of the application of financial power by labour 
the action recently taken by the garment 
workers at Cleveland. When the Cleveland 
garment manufacturers objected to a renewal 
of an agreement with their organized workers, 
the latter immediately, with the help of the 
Brotherhood Co-operative Bank, organized a 
co-operative factory for the production of 
cloaks, costumes and dresses for wage-earning 
women. For similar reasons and a in a sim- 
ilar way, the Cigar Makers’ Union founded 
successful cigar factories and printers set up 
plants under their own control in the printing 
trade. During the miners’ strik2 of 1922 the 
Locomotive Engineers’ Union founded the 
Coal River Collieriles Company. They ac- 
quired control of 6,000 acres of coal lands, in- 
stalled modern safety devices, replaced dilapi- 
dated miners’ shacks, installed up-to-date sani- 
tation, and otherwise improved labour con- 
ditions. Difficulties arose later, however, be- 
tween the Locomotive Engineers’ Union, the 
employer, and the United Mine Workers, 
representing the employees, thus presenting 
the same problem that has frequently arisen 
in connection with the relationship between 
a co-operative organization and its employess. 


The Secretary of the Inter- 


Workers’ national Federation of Trade 
educational Unions, John W. Bowen, 
international writing in the International 


Trade Union Review, pub- 
lished by that organization at Amsterdam, 
states that the successful development of a 
“ Workers’ Educational International” is now 
one of the chief specific objects of the Federa- 
tion. Representatives of twenty countries and 
of over a million working class students at- 
tended the International Workers’ Education- 
al Conference held last year at Oxford. The 
delegates were agreed as to the necessity of 
sending some measure of int2rnational co- 
ordination in the movement. “The chief 
resolution passed,” the writer states, “ was one 
which constituted the International Federa- 
tion of Labour Organizations concerned with 
Workers’ Education, and appointed an Inter- 
national Committee to draw un its constitu- 
tion, such committee to work under the aus- 
pices of the International Federation of Trade 
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Unions and to consult with the Labour and 
Socialist International and with the Co-opera- 
tive and Youth Educationals in the work of 
drafting this constitution.” 

The conference further agreed to form an 
International Educational Fund to be used 
for the following purposes :— 


1. Providing for the collection and compila- 
tion of information of interest to organizations 
concerned with workers’ education. 

2. Providing for the publication of a review 
and of other reports, and of translations of 
publications of use to workers’ educational 
associations. 

3. Assisting the exchange of students, of 
teachers, and of visitors between different 
countries. 

4. Assisting 
schools. 

5. Establishing an International Workers’ 
College. 

6. Meeting office expenses entailed in the 
foregoing proposals. 


The General Electric Com- 


the organization of summer 


Stabilizing . pany of the United States 
employment announced on November 7 
in electrical — as part of its plan for stab- 
industry ilizing employment, that the 


sum of two million dollars 
had been set aside in connection with the com- 
pany’s works at Schenectady, New York, for 
the purpose of keeping certain departments 
of the works in operation during the seasonal 
slump in orders. Every department capable 
of producing goods for stock was expected to 
be kept occupied as the result of this policy, 
the stock being stored for future disposal. The 
company, as a general rule, produces goods 
only upon order, but in order to avoid laying 
off thousands of employees it is now producing 
electrical apparatus for stock. Plans to stab- 
ilize employment in the railroad industry were 
recently discussed by the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Railway Executives by 
the elimination as far as might be possible of 
seasonal employment, and a committee was 
appointed to confer on this subject with the 
interstate commerce commission. 


The British Ministry of 

British policy Labour Gazette for January, 

on trade boards. 1925, gives the following 

statement upon the policy 

of the British Government with regard to trade 

boards as contained in the reply of the Min- 

ister of Labour to a question in the House of 
Commons on December 16:— 

The Government adheres to the principle that the 

grave evil of sweating must be prevented, and endorses 


the view which was reached unanimously by the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry presided over by the present Lord 


Chancellor, that the trade boards system is necessary 
for this purpose. The Government are satisfied that 
this principle, which is the one contained in the 1909 
Act, can be, and should be, enforced under the exist- 
ing Acts without any further amendment, and they 
do not propose to introduce new legislation. In reach- 
ing this decision, they have it in mind so far as the 
existing Boards with minimum rates in operation are 
concerned, that many of the principal changes advo- 
cated by the Cave Committee can be, and in some 
cases have been, adopted without legislation. As re- 
gards the question of the formation of district machin- 
ery, this matter is one which must be approached with 
caution, and is at the moment being carefully con- 
sidered. It is not a matter which in the main would 
require new legislation to carry out the Cave Com- 
mittee’s conclusions. So far as the application of the 
Acts to new trades are concerned, the Government will 
adopt the principles which were recommended strongly 
by the Cave Committee in that (a) they will only ex- 
tend the Acts to new trades where it has been clearly 
ascertained by systematic investigation that sweating 
conditions prevail in any trade, and (b) then only after 
a public inquiry to examine the facts and to hear 
objections in any case of doubt. 





The General Assembly of the Province of 
Nova Scotia has been summoned to meet on 
February 26 for its annual session. 


Miss Margaret Sutherland, of Vancouver, 
has been appointed a member of the Mothers’ 
Pensions Board of British Columbia. 


Mr. Hugh B. Gilmour, of Vancouver, has 
been reappointed a member of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Columbia for 
a further period of ten years. 


A committee of the Women’s Council at 
St. John, New Brunswick, has completed a 
survey of the dependent families in the city 
in order to further the work of the com- 
mittee appointed by the provincial govern- 
ment early last year to investigate and report 
upon the question of mothers’ allowances 
(Lasour GazeTtTe, June, 1924, page 481). The 
local committee found that there were 76 
widows and deserted wives in the city. In a 
recent lecture at St. John, the Reverend Dr. 
George Keirstead, chairman of the provincial 
committee on mothers’ allowances advocated 
the appointment of a child welfare supervisor 
for the province, a juvenile court, and other 
reforms on behalf of children. 


The first members of the Board of Ex- 
aminers in Barbering, under the Barbers Act 
enacted at the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture of British Columbia, have been appointed 
as follows: Albert E. Gilbert, of Vancouver, 
master barber, for one year; Marshall Portice, 
of New Westminster, journeyman, for two 
years; and John McCurdy Cooper, of Victoria, 
journeyman, for three years. The provisions 
of this act were outlined in the last issue of 
the Labour Gazette (page 23). 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


HERE was a large reduction in employ- 
ment at the beginning of January, as is 
usual at that time of year. The declines were 
very slightly smaller than on January 1, 1924, 
but the situation was less favourable than on 
that date. 

The offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported a continued decline in the 
transactions during the month of December, 
1924, as compared with the preceding month 
and with the corresponding period of 1928. 

The following is a summary of employment 
conditions at the end of January, 1925, as 
reported by superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 

In the Maritime Provinces logging was 
being carried on bnskly with an occasional 
increase in demand. In ‘the’ construction 
groups a cessation of work was shown, as most 
large contracts were completed leaving a con- 
siderable number of skilled mechanics, car- 
penters and plasterers, etc., unemployed. Out- 
door labour and casual jobs were available in 
small numbers and some workers were placed 
with the railways for track clearance. 

In Quebec little improvement was reported 
in the industrial situation. The demand for 
bushmen had subsided slightly, the camps in 
operation having their quota of men. How- 
ever, with the opening of the spring log 
driving, renewed activity was expected. Quiet- 
ness prevailed throughout the province in 
the construction groups, especially in the 
skilled building trades, but this was slightly 
offset in the larger municipalities by the 
casual work offered on harbour improvements 
and street cleaning, ete. The manufacturing 
industries were as active as could be expected 
at this season of the year; several pulpwood 
and saw-mill centres were busy. The super- 
intendent reported that employment condi- 
tions in this province might be considered 
better than at the same time a year ago. 

In Ontario the seasonal industrial depres- 
sion continued very marked, the activitaes of 
all manufactures being especially quiet and 
skilled factory workers registering in increased 
numbers. At the larger offices large numbers 
of construction workers and trades mechanics 
were unemployed and the relief measures and 
casual work available was not sufficient to 
meet the requirements. The demand in the 
farm group was about as previously reported, 
the greater number of vacancies offered being 
in the Western Peninsula, near Chatham, St. 
Thomas and London. The logging industry 
continued to provide a large part of the em- 


ployment in the province, while railway and 
highway clearance in the northern sections 
called for several large gangs of men. Appli- 
cations from women had increased at the 
offices but difficulty was experienced in finding 
sufficient trained cooks to meet the require- 
ments, 

In the Province of Manitoba a satisfactory 
response of farm hands was reported, although 
the demand had slackened considerably. In- 
dications of improvement in the early spring 
are shown. Very little activity was reported 
in the construction groups and, apart from 
vacancies for carpenters and inside workers, 
together with a steady call for casual labour, 
few opportunities were available. Gradual 
curtailment of orders in the logging groups 
was reported, due to the fact that the camps 
in Ontario and Manitoba have their com- 
plement of workers. In the women’s sections 
there was an increase in orders for farm 
household workers, while an enlarged regis- 
tration of applicants for city and hotel and 
institutional work was recorded. 

The farming group in Saskatchewan re- 
ported a decreased demand with no difficulty 
experienced in filling all orders for married 
couples. The quietness in construction, char- 
acteristic of this period, was uninterrupted. 
Work on railway and city streets supplied the 
greater part of casual employment. The 
demand in the logging group was very slight, 
while the women’s section reported continued 
slackness. 

Fewer farm hands were required at present 
in the offices in Alberta; general improve- 
ments being anticipated for the early spring. 
Some temporary and casual labour was re- 
quired for subway, sewer work, and railway 
construction jobs, but on the whole few op- 
portunities were available. Quietness pre- 
vailed in logging, most camps having sufficient 
workers. The supply of women workers con- 
tinued in excess of the demand. 

In British Columbia temporary work was 
provided for many shovelling snow on streets 
and railways, while the power plant construc- 
tion, the demolition of buildings and bridges 
in some localities will afford work to many 
for some weeks to come. This, in addition to 
municipal and governmental relief measures, 
has relieved the unemployment situation to a 
considerable extent. While the calls for bush- 
men have fallen off slightly, the small orders 
for teamsters, skidders, sawyers, etc., were 
easily met. There was an increased registra- 
tion of mill labourers with very few vacancies 
available. Experienced household workers 
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were not obtainable in sufficient numbers to 


meet the demand for women household 
workers. 

Employment at the begin- 
E/MPLOYERS’ ning of January suffered the 
REPORTS. curtailment always indicated 


at the first of the year;. the 
number of workers released was, however, 
slightly smaller than on January 1, 1924. 
Contractions were registered in all industries 
except coal mining. The heaviest decreases 
were in manufacturing, but construction and 
transportation also recorded important. losses. 
There were reductions in payroll in all 
provinces, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most extensive. In the Maritime Provinces, 
manufacturing, mining and construction show- 
ed large declines, which, however, were partly 
offset by important gains in logging and trans- 
portation. In Quebec, the greatest contrac- 
tions occurred in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and construction, while there were also 
pronounced decreases in trade, logging and 
mining. In Ontario, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade reported the heaviest reduc- 
tions. Trade and mining were slacker, but 
logging registered considerable 1mprovement. 
In the Prairie Provinces, construction, trans- 
portation and manufactures recorded reduced 
activity while coal mining afforded consider- 
ably more employment and logging was bus- 
ier. In British Columbia employment in food, 
lumber and iron and steel plants, in logging, 
mining and construction showed curtailment. 
All the cities for which separate tabulations 
are made registered declines, those in Mont- 
real being most extensive. In that city, the 
closing of the harbour caused considerable 
losses, while manufacturing and construction 
recorded reduced activity. In Quebec, leather 
factories, construction and transportation re- 
ported decreases. In Toronto, employment 
in manufacturing showed a large falling off; 
trade, construction and transportation also 
registered declines. The most pronounced 
shrinkage in Ottawa was in lumber mills, but 
construction was also slacker. In Hamilton 
improvement in textile and rubber factories 
was offset by declines in food, iron and steel 
plants and in transportation and trade. In 
Winnipeg, there were moderate declines in 4 
number of industries, those in manufacturing 
and construction being most pronounced. In 
Vancouver, lumber, textile, foed, irom and 
steel plants registered curtailment of opera- 
tions and construction also afforded less em- 
ployment. 
Within the manufacturing industries, the 
greatest losses were in iron and steel, lumber, 
food and tobacco; declines on a somewhat 


smaller scale took place in leather, pulp and 
paper, textiles, clay, and stone, non-metallic 
mineral product and chemical factories. In 
spite of improvement in logging camps in the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario, there was 2 
net decline in employment in this industry. 
Coal mining on the whole employed larger 
working forces, while contractions were indi- 
cated in metallic ore and in non-metallic min- 
eral mines. ‘Transportation, construction and 
trade recorded large seasonal declines; com- 
munication and services employed rather 
smaller working forces than at the beginning 
of December. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes or lock- 
outs, are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- - 
tion in membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be un- 
derstood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


TraDE UNION 
Reports. 


Unemployment as indicated by reports re- 
ceived from 1,529 trade unions locals at the 
end of December, with a combined member- 
ship of 158,367 persons was more prevalent 
than in either the previous month or Decem- 
ber 1923, 11.6 per cent of the members be- 
ing idle as compared with percentages of 9.7 
at the end of November and with 7.2 at the 
ena of December, 1923. The downward ten- 
dency shown at the end of December, 1924, 
was a continuation of the movement begun 
at the end of September. This unemployment 
was mostly due to slackness in the building 
trades and unusual dullness among garment 
workers. Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions reported improvement in 
comparison with November and the percentage 
out of work in Saskatchewan remained uwun- 
changed. Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
showed substantial declines from November, 
chiefly due to seasonal unemployment in the 
building trades in all three provinces, and in 
addition, owing to inactivity among garment 
workers of Quebec and steam railway em- 
ployees in Manitoba. In comparison with De- 
cember, 1923, less favourable conditions pre- 
vailed in all provinces except Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, and in Saskatchewan and in the latter 
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province no change occurred. Unemployment 
in the manufacturing industries as reported by 
415 unions having an aggregate membership 
of 44,949 persons was slightly greater at the 
end of December than in the previous month, 
20.9 per cent of the members being idle as 
compared with 17.5 per cent at the close of 
November. As mentioned above, the greaver 
part of the unemployment was registered in 
the garment trades, especially in Quebec, 
though reductions were also shown by cigar 
makers, wood, textile, hat, cap and glove, iron 
and steel, and glass workers. Papermakers, 
printing tradesmen and metal polishers, how- 
ever, were slightly more fully employed. A 
much lower level of employment was main- 
tained in the manufacturing industries during 
the period under review than in December, 
1923, when 7.8 per cent of the members were 
idle. The coal mining situation was better 
than in November, Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia all showing improvement. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported no idle 
members. The percentage out of work in the 
building and construction group as reported 
by 180 organizations with 18,086 members was 
24.9 as compared with 14.2 per cent in No- 
vember and with 21.7 per cent at the close of 
December, 1923. Considerable unemployment 
in comparison with November was registered 
by all tradesmen in the group with the excep- 
tion of electrical workers who reported a nom- 
inal change for the better. In comparison with 
December, 1923 bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, electrical workers and plumbers and 
steamfitters were the only tradesmen to record 
gains. The percentage of idleness in the trans- 
portation industry increased slightly during De- 
cember 5.5 per cent of the members being out 
of work as compared with 4.0 per cent in 
November. Steam railway employees (whose 
returns constitute over 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting) were less 
active than in the previous month. Street and 
electric railway employees were not quite so 
fully engaged and employment for navigation 
workers continued to be slack. In all trans- 
portation groups less work was afforded than in 
December, 1923. 'Telegraphers, particularly in 
Ontario, reported more unemployment than in 
November, (Retail clerks were not so busy, 
though the percentage out of work was slightly 
greater than in December, 1923. A small re- 
duction in comparison with November was re- 
ported by hotel and restaurant employees, but 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen were a little 
better employed. Lumber workers and loggers 
were slacker, Fishermen reported no idle mem- 
bers. 


A summary of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions during the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


The number of applications 


EMPLOYMENT registered at the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service 
REPORTS... during December, 1924, was 


37,187, showing a decline from 
the 40,078 applications registered during the 
preceding month and a slight decline from the 
registration of 35,559 during the corresponding 
month of 1923. During the month under re- 
view the applications from men were 29,523, 
and from women 7,664. Employers notified the 
Service of 23,233 vacancies, of which 16,416 
were for men and 6,817 for women, in com- 
parison with 23,438 during the preceding month 
and with 23,833 opportunities for work during 
December, 1923. During the month the offices 
referred 22,433 persons and effected a total of 
21,219 placements, of which 12,814 were in 
regular employment and 8,405 in casual work. 
During the preceding month placements 
totalled 18,995, and during the month of De- 
cember, 1923, 22,151 placements were made. 
It will be noted from the above figures that 
a decline in employment generally is shown in 
Canada in contrast. with the preceding month, 
and with a year ago, although on the whole 
this decrease is not very great, dn another 
section of this issue will be found a detailed 
statement of the work of the offices for the 
month of December, 1924, and also for the 
quarterly period September to December. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports: that the 
REPORT. production of pig iron in 


Canada during December was 
22,544 gross tons or slightly less than the No- 
vember output of 22,9904 tons. No foundry 
iron was produced in December, while 19,400 
tons were made in the preceding month. 
Basic iron rose from 3,594 tons in November 
to 12,653 tons in December, and malleable 
iron, of which there was no production 1n 
November, amounted to 9,891 tons. The 
total production of pig iron in Canada during 
1924 was 593,024 gross tons, a decrease of 33 
per cent from the 880,018 tons of 1923, but 
an increase of 55 per cent over the 383,057 
tons of 1922. The average per capita pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada in 1924 was 144 
pounds, as compared with 215.5 pounds in 
1923, 95.6 pounds in 1922, and 151.4 pounds 
in 1921. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada during December was 26,239 gross 
tons, or 15 per cent over the 22,744 tons of 
November. The rise was in basic open hearth 
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steel ingots, this grade advancing by 3,537 
tons to a total of 25,584 tons. The cumula- 
tive production for the twelve months of 1924 
was 650,690 tons, comprising 625,175 tons steel 
ingots and 25,515 tons direct steel castings. 
The average per capita productiom of steel in 
Canada was 158 pounds in 1924; 217 pounds 
in 1923; 121 pounds in 1922 and 170 pounds 
in 1921. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt shows that ten cars contain- 
ing approximately 776,091 pounds of silver 
ore were shipped from the Cobalt camp dur- 
ing the month of January, as compared with 
seven cars of silver ore, containing 505,620 
pounds, in the previous month. The Nipis- 
sing mine shipped 324 bars, containing 
384,983.34 ounces of silver, and The Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 187 bars, con- 
taining 188,411.49 ounces of silver, making a 
_ total of 511 bars, containing 573,394.83 ounces 
of silver, shipped during the month of Janu- 
ary, as compared with 347 bars, containing 
399,749.45 ounces, shipped in the previous 
month. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of December, 1924: Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, 38,750 tons; Greenwood Coal 
Company, Limited, 3,071 tons; and Inter- 
colonial Coal Company, Limited, 11,853 tons. 
Complete figures for the coal production in 
Canada are not available for the month of 
December, but the statistics for the previous 
month are given at the end of this section. 

The report of the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 214,505,407 feet of 
timber, board measure, was scaled in the pro- 
vince during December, 1924. The total 
includes Douglas fir 82,808,974 feet; red cedar, 
59,136,771 feet; spruce, 18,519,892 feet; hem- 
lock, 28,605,366 feet; balsam, 4,762,521 feet; 
yellow pine, 2,650,028 feet; white pine, 
5,377,885 feet; Jack pine, 1,707,561 feet; larch, 
7,453,002 feet; cotton wood, 479,262 feet; 
cypress, 30,770 feet; and species not specified, 
2,973,375: feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted to $13,692,872 during the 
first twenty-one days of December, 1924, as 
compared with $20,946,123 in the month of 
November. The gross earnings from January 
1, to December 21, 1924, were $229,964,318, 
a decrease of $16,657,414 from the same period 
in 1923. ' 

No statement for the ten days ended De- 
cember 31, 1924, or for the calendar year 
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have been issued as it is essential before 
making actual returns to check all stations on 
the system. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were given in a preliminary state- 
ment as $15,690,172 for December, 1924, in 
comparison with $18,100,945 in the previous 
month and $19,136,674 in December, 1923. 
The gross earnings for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, were $182,502,156 and for 1928, 
$195 837,090. 

Coal Statistics for November—The output 
of coal from Canadian mines during Novem- 
ber increased 16 per cent over the production 
for the preceding month, the figures being 
1,545,751 tons for November and 1,326,500 
for October. The tonnage for November, 
however, remained 6 per cent or 97,518 tons 
below the average for the past five years. 
The greatest increases for the month occurred 
in Alberta where 788,000 tons was produced 
during the month as against 482,000 tons in 
October, This advance which was due to the 
settlement of the coal strike in District 18 
during October was partly offset by losses in 
Nova Scotia. Due in part to lessened ship- 
ments to Quebec, the output for Nova Scotia 
fell from 613,000 tons in October to 494,000 
tons in November. Production from the 
three remaining coal-producing provinces was 
much the same as in the preceding month. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during November was 
28,904 of whom 22,411 worked underground 
and 6,493 on surface, as compared with a total 
of 27,843 in October, of whom 21,418 worked 
underground and 6,425 on ‘surface, production 
per man was 53.4 tons for November, as 
against 46.5 tons per man for October. Dur- 
ing November the production per man-day 
was 2.6 tons, as compared with 2.5 tons in 
October. 


According to the Dominion 


BuILDING Bureau of Statistics the value 
PERMITS AND of building permits issued in 
CoNnTRACTS 56 cities during December 
AWARDED. declined by 34.5 per cent as 


compared with the previous 
month; there was also a reduction of 9.4 
per cent as compared with December, 1923. 
The total for December, 1924, stood at $6,259,- 
942 as compared with $9,555,472 in November, 
1924, and $6,912,400 in December, 1923. 
According to the MacLean Building Review 
issued by MacLean Building Revorts, Limited, 
the value of contracts awarded in Canada 
during January amounted to $8,934,700 com- 
pared with $6,538,600 in January, 1924. Resi- 
dential building accounted 29 per cent of the 
January total amounting to $2,591,700; busi- 
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ness building amounted to $1,873,900, or 21 
per cent; industrial building to $546,500, or 
6.1 per cent; and public works and utilities, 
$3,922,600, or 43.9 per cent. The activity was 
distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 36.1 per cent; Quebec, 31.3 per cent; 
Prairie Provinces, 18.2 per cent; British 
Columbia, 12.1 per cent; and the Maritime 
Provinces, 2.2 per cent. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in December, 
1924, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $60,946,487 as against $65,656,071 
in December, 1923. The domestic merchan- 
dise exported amounted to $124,429.462 in 
December, 1924, as compared with $118,964,- 
536 in November, and $123,880,430 in Decem- 
ber, 1923. Foreign merchandise exported 
amounted to $1,032,592 in December, 1924, 
and $1,035,297 in December, 1923. 

The chief imports im December, 1924, were: 
fibres, textiles, and textile products, $13,100,- 
206; non-metallic minerals and products, $10,- 
684,870; iron and its products, $8,737,673; and 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $7,511,196. 

The chief exports in the same month were: 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly floods, $60,085,945; wood, 
wood products and paper, $22,162,468; animals 
and animal products, $16,012,989; and non- 
ferrous metals and their products, $9,265,216. 
During the nine months ending December. 
1924, exports of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, were valued at $334,- 
_ 268,079; wood, wood products and paper at 
$189,944,613; animals and animal products at 
$124,453,228; and non-ferrous metals and their 
products at $62,447,324. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
greater in January than in December, 1924, 
but less than during January, 1924. There 
were in existence during the month ten dis- 
putes, involving 694 employees, and resulting 
in a time loss of 4,882 working days, as com- 
pared with three disputes in December, 1924, 
involving 125 employees and resulting in a 
time loss of 1,865 working days. In January, 
1924, there were recorded 13 disputes, involv- 
ing 14,292 workpople and resulting in a time 
loss of 209,834 working days. Eight new 
strikes and lockouts commenced during Janu- 
ary, with a time loss of 2,822 working days. 
One of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to January, and six of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing during January ter- 
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minated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were three strikes 
and lockouts on record affecting 285 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 

Retail food prices were again somewhat 
higher. The cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.77 at the begin- 
ning of January, as compared with $10.58 for 
December, 1924; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $14.48 for January, 1921; $15.30 for 
January, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $1242 for January, 1918; and $7.73 
for January, 1914. The most important ad- 
vances occurred in the prices of beef, eggs, 
butter, bread, flour and potatoes with less 
important advances in pork, roiled oats and 
cheese. The prices of beans and sugar were 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $21.09 for January as compared with 
$20.90 for December, 1924; $21.23 for January, 
1924; $21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $24.15 
for January, 1920; $26.92 for Juiy, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.80 for January, 1918; and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Fuel showed little change, 
while rent was slightly lower. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
again showed a substantial advance, being 
165.2 for January as compared with 160.9 
for December, 1924; 156.7 for January, 1924; 
151.4 for January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 
1922; 200.6 for January, 1921; 233.4 for Janu- 
ary, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 206.1 for January, 1919. In the group- 
ing according to chief component material 
seven of the eight main groups advanced and 
one was unchanged. The vegetables and 
their products group showed the most im- 
portant advance due to higher prices for 
grains, flour and bread. The other groups 
which advanced were: animals and their pro- 
ducts due to higher prices for hogs, meats, 
hides, leather, and cheese; fibres, textiles and 
textile products due mainly to increases for 
wool; iron and its products because of higher 
prices for pig iron; non-ferrous metals due 
to increases in the prices of most of these 
metals; wood, wood products and paper, and 
chemicals and allied products. Non-metallic 
minerals and their products were unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


eel cai the month of January the De- 
partment received the reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation ap- 
pointed to deal with disputes between (1) The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of their employees in the Commercial 
Telegraph Service, being members of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union of America; (2) 
The Canadian National Telegraphs and its 
commercial telegraphers, members of the same 
union; (3) The Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and their employees, being 
members of District 26, United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


Applications Received 


Three applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received during the month, as follows: (1) 
from the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, and the Acadia Coal Company, Lim- 
ited, in connection with a dispute with their 


United Mine Workers of America. 


employees, being members of District 26, 
A Board 
was appointed, its members being Mr. J. H. 
Winfield, manager of the Maritime Telephone 
Company, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Chairman, 
appointed on the nomination of the other two 
members; Mr. W. E. Thompson, barrister, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employers; and Dr. J. W. 
Robertson, of Ottawa, Ontario, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the employees. The report of the 
Board is given below; (2) from certain em- 
ployees of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of Canada, Limited, being wireless 
telegraphers members of the Canadian Mar- 
coni Wireless System Division No.- 59, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of America; (3) 
from certain employees of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries, being radio- 
telegraphers, members of Canadian Radio 
Division No. 65, Commercia! Telegraphers’ 
Union of America. The question of the re- 
vision of the salaries of these employees is now 
recelving the attention of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investigation in Case of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its Commercial Telegraphers 


Reports were received from the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its 
commercial telegraphers, being members of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’: Union of America. 
The Board was constituted as follows: Mr. 
R. Home Smith, of Toronto, appointed as 
chairman on the recommendation of the other 
two members; the Honourable F. H. Phippen, 
K.C., of Toronto, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employers; and Mr. James 
Simpson, of Toronto, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employees. 


Report of Board 


IN THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Employer), and certain of its 
employees in commercial telegraph ser-~ 
vice, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America (Employees). 

We, the undersigned Chairman and. Mem- 
bers of the above Board of Conciliation, 

. hereby publish the annexed Schedule of rules 


as our finding in this matter and recommend 
the adoption of such schedule as the settle- 
ment of all matters in dispute herein between 
the parties hereto. We have also annexed 
hereto our several reasons for adopting the 
schedule as a settlement of the matters 
referred to us for adjustment. 


Dated January 10, 1925. 


“(Sed.) R. Home Smirug, 
(Sed.) F. H. Pureren. 


The points of agreement and disagreement 
with the majority report are clearly set forth 
in my minority report attached. 


(Sgd.) James Simpson. 


RuLes AND WAGES FOR COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS AND 
CLERKS OF THE CANADIAN Paciric Ratupway Company 


Article 1 


1, Employees assigned to Commercial Telegraph ser- 
vice, whether operated by the Morse System, telephone 
or any automatic device of any character or who are 
required to devote any portion of their time to the 
transmission or receiving of telegraph matter by any 
device whatsoever (not including Agents, Wire Chiefs, 
Traffic Supervisors or Traffic Chiefs having authority 
to hire or discipline employees), will be considered 
Commercial Telegraphers within the meaning of this 
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schedule. This does not apply to employees handling 
such matter by telephone during the act of filing 
for transmission or delivery. 

2. Morse Telegraphers when not required to work as 
such, shall, if competent, have the right to operate 
any automatic device for the purpose of transmitting 
or receiving telegraph matter at the rate he was receiv- 
ing in the percentage or optional group as Morse 
Telegrapher in the office affected. Seniority shall govern. 

3. When additional telegraph positions are created 
compensation will be fixed in conformity with that for 


positions of the same class as shown in this schedule. ° 


Article 2 


1. Telegraphers’ right of promotion will extend over 
each Telegraph Superintendent’s division, and will be 
governed by merit, fitness and ability. Where these 
are sufficient, the senior telegrapher will be given 
preference. 

2. When a vacancy occurs, the same will be filled by 
the appointment of the senior telegrapher, without dis- 
crimination, who in opinion of the proper authority, 
is capable of filling the position. 

3. A complete list of all telegraphers within each 
Superintendent’s Division, showing seniority standing 
and salary, will be supplied monthly to the representa- 
tive of the Telegraphers, and a copy posted on the 
Bulletin Board. This list compiled according to senior- 
ity in the ratings shall be subject to correction on 
proper representation from any telegrapher or his repre- 
sentative, 

4. In case of reduction of staff, the junior telegrapher 
from point of service on the Superintendent’s district 
will be dispensed with, and if reduction is necessary in 
higher grades, the junior in higher grade will have the 
preference of continuing in the service, but at a reduced 
salary, and so on through each class until the junior 
class is reached. 

5. Any Telegrapher in good standing, whose services 
have been dispensed with on account of reduction of 
staff, will be given preference of re-employment when 
a vacancy occurs. 

6. Any Telegrapher in good standing whose services 
have been dispensed with on account of reduction of 
staff, will, upon request, be transferred to any point on 
the system where a vacancy may occur, retaining con- 
tinuous service record, but ranking as a new man in 
the ratings. Such Telegrapher will be entitled to free 
railway fares for himself and family but will not be 
entitled to free transportation of household effects. 


Article 3 


1. A Telegrapher declining or being unable to accept 
promotion, does not forfeit his right to the same or 
any other position he may be entitled to under seniority, 
when a yacancy occurs, but will rank junior to the 
telegrapher getting the position. 

2. A Telegrapher on leave of absence when a vacancy 
occurs will not be debarred from claiming position and 
receiving the appointment upon resuming duty, if he 
is entitled to it. 

3. All vacancies with a statement of wage rates shall 
be immediately bulletined by the Superintendent, and 
such vacancies shall be filled on the first of the follow- 
ing month, except in case of reduction of staff, or 
inability to obtain telegraphers of the necessary ability. 

4. Any Telegrapher who is required to perform the 
duties of a chief or devote any portion of his time to 
such work, for a period of not less than sixteen days. 
shall not be included in the telegraphers’ ratings. 

5. Permanent Chiefs promoted from the ranks, will 
retain their seniority rights in the ratings, for a period 
of three months, provided that in the event of a chief 
being reduced to the rank of an operator after three 
months after promotion, he shall be retained in the 
Company’s optional percentage until such time as there 
is a vacancy in the ratings which his seniority entitles 
him to. 


Article 4 


1, No telegrapher shall be suspended (except for 
investigation), discharged or disciplined, until his case 
has been first investigated, and he has been proved 
guilty of the offence charged against him. A Tele- 
grapher may have the assistance of a co-telegrapher 
if he so desires. Should no decision be reached within 
ten days, he shall receive his regular pay until the 
decision is arrived at. If a telegrapher is found blame- 
less in the matter under investigation, he will be paid 
at regular rates for all time lost and necessary extra 
expenses while attending such investigation (if away 
from home), and reinstated. 

2. A written statement setting forth the results of an 
investigation and the reasons thereof, will be furnished 
by the Company to the local board of adjustment, if 
requested by it. 


Article 6 


1. Telegraphers shall be granted leave of absence each 
year with pay at regular wages as follows:—One week 
after the first year and two weeks after two years’ 
service. 

2, Applications for leave of absence filed in January 
of each year, will be given preference in the order of 
seniority of applicants from point of service. Applicants 
will be advised in February of the dates allotted to 
them. A vacation list shall be posted in February 
showing dates allotted. January applicants will have 
preference over later applicants. The Company will, 
whenever possible, arrange vacations between and in- 
cluding the months of April and October, when so 
desired. 

8. In the event of a telegrapher entitled to a vacation 
with pay being discharged or leaving the service on 
proper notice before obtaining a vacation that has been 
deferred after date allotted, he shall be paid salary for 
the same. 

4, Half holidays will be allowed on the following public 
holidays:—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day 
(or King’s Birthday), Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

5. All time worked on Sundays or on half holidays 
accruing to employees on public holidays shall be 
paid for on the basis of time and one-half in 
addition to monthly rate. It being understood that 
the Company may assign part of Saturday night’s 
staff, whenever practicable, to Sunday night duty on 
regular hours as part of their regular week’s assign- 
ment. 

6. Telegraphers when called upon to perform duties 
at other than their regular place of employment, shail 
be allowed all necessary expenses incurred, and over- 
time for time travelling in excess of their regular 
tricks, between the hours of 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. When 
assigned to such duties a telegrapher shall be advanced 
a reasonable amount of expense money. 

7. When regular relieving agents are appointed, they 
will not be included in the telegrapher’s ratings while 
engaged in such duties, but will retain all seniority 
rights and will receive one (1) dollar per day expenses 
while away from headquarters, and will be paid the 
same wages as the men they relieve, provided such 
wages are not less than their own. 

8. Where telegraphers are required to use typewriters, 
the same will be provided and maintained by the 
Company. 


Article 6 


1. At offices where two or more telegraphers are 
employed, the hours of duty shall be as follows:— 
Hight hours’ shall constitute straight day duty, 
beginning and ending between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Seven 
hours shall constitute all night duty beginning at or later 
than 8 p.m. Seven and one-half hours shall con- 
stitute all other tricks. No trick shall be split more 
than once nor extended over twelve hours. At all 
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other offices the hours of duty shall be eight hours 
within ten consecutive hours. 

2. No telegrapher shall be compelled to work more 
than five consecutive hours without lunch relief. 

3. Any overtime accruing within eight hours’ service 
shall be paid for pro rata. All overtime accruing 
after eight hours shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half. 

4. The average minimum performance on all trunk 
circuits (not including automatic circuits) of over five 
hundred miles shall be thirty messages per hour, and 
on all other first-class circuits thirty-three messages 
per hour allowing thirty words or fraction thereof 
to count as one message in all classes of traffic. Chief 
Operators and Traffic Chiefs shall determine the carry- 
ing capacity of the circuit, and any loss through 
interruption shall not be charged against the tele- 
grapher’s performance, the Company to produce 
evidence substantiating any charge made against a 
telegrapher’s performance. 

5. When a telegrapher entering the service is paid a 
higher wage than the minimum fixed rating, he shall 
be included in the optional rating until such time 
as his seniority in the service entitles him to a 
position in the fixed ratings. 


Article 7 


1. Telegraphers leaving the service of their own accord 
shall be required to give the Company fifteen (15) 
days’ previous notice in writing. 

Before dispensing with the services of a telegrapher 
(other than when discharged) the Company shall give 
such telegrapher fifteen (15) days previous notice in 
writing. At the expiration of any such fifteen days’ 
notice, if the Telegrapher is still retained in the ser- 
vice for more than an additional seven (7) days, the 
Company shall be required to give a further fifteen 
days’ notice. 

2. A telegrapher leaving the service of the Company 
will, upon request, as soon as practicable, be furnished 
with a certificate by the proper official, stating term 
or terms of service, capacity in which employed and 
whether leaving the service of his own accord or dis- 
charged. If discharged, cause of dismissal will be 
stated. 

3. If detained more than five days waiting such 
certificate, the Telegrapher will be paid regular wages 
for all time in excess of five days. Unless otherwise 
requested, this certificate so requested will be mailed 
to the Telegrapher at his last place of employment. 

4, Whilst former employees of the Company in good 
standing willing to work are out of employment, 
married women whose husbands are working and con- 
tributing to their support shall not be employed on 
any scheduled position in the telegraph department. 
This provision shall not affect any married woman in 
the employ of the Company at the time this schedule 
is signed. This provision shall not prevent the em- 
ployment of married women on relief or holiday work, 
providing ex-employees of the Company in good stand- 
ing who are out of work do not desire the position. 


Article 8 


1, The rate for Morkrum employees shall be $100 per 
month for the first year’s service and $105 per month 
thereafter. 


Article 9 


1. Telegraphers’ representatives shall have the right 
to represent the clerical staff of the Telegraph De- 
partment in negotiations with the Company regarding 
conditions of employment, rates of pay, etc. 

2. The following shall not be included in this 
schedule:—The staffs of the General Manager, 
Assistant Managers and Superintendents; the Assistant 
Agents at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver; special representative, Night 


Chief Clerk and Head Bookkeeper 
Toronto and Winnipeg. 

3. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s duty for all 
clerks. No trick shall be split more than once nor 
extended over twelve hours. 

4. The preceding articles shall apply to the clerical 
staff with the exception of:— 

Article 1, Paragraphs 1 and 2. 

Article 3, Paragraphs 4 and 5. 

Article 5, Paragraphs 6 and 7. 

Article 6, Paragraphs 1, 3, 4 and 5. 

Article 8. 

5. Any employee required to devote the major 
portion of his time to the performance of clerical 
duties shall be included in the clerical staff. 

6. Clerks who have been promoted to telegraph 
positions upon being affected by staff reduction, shall 
have the right to use service seniority in returning 
to their former clerical positions. 


at Montreal, 


Article 10 

1. The minimum rate for junior clerks under 18 
years of age entering the service will be $55 per 
month. For the second year’s service the rate will 
be $65, and for the third year, $75. At the end of 
the third year’s service, such clerk will be eligible 
for a vacancy in the $100 rating. 

Experience in another department or clerical work 
of a similar nature in other industries shall count 
towards the apprenticeship term. 

2. For office boys and check clerks entering the 
service, the minimum rate will be $45 per month. At 
the expiration of six months’ service, the rate will 
be $50 per month, 


Duration of Agreement 
' This agreement will be effective and will remain 
in effect subject to thirty days’ notice given by 
either party. 
Interpretation of Art. 5, Paragraph 6 

When a telegrapher is regularly assigned to Sunday 
night duty as part of his week’s assignment, all over- 
time worked will be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

Explanatory 


All questions in dispute will first be referred to 
the officer of the Company having immediate juris- 
diction, by the telegrapher aggrieved. If reasonable 
efforts in this direction do not result in a satisfactory 
adjustment of the case, he may then file a statement 
giving full particulars, together with all correspondence 
in connection with the matter, with his local chairman, 
who will give it prompt attention. 


Statement by Chairman 


In tHE Marrter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Employer) and certain of its 
Employees in Commercial Telegraph Ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America (Employees). 


The Honourable JAMES Murpocx, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board of Investigation and Concili- 
ation in this dispute has been faced not only 
with the task of determining the important 
matters in issue between the Employer and 
the Employees, but has also been called upon 
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to revise and correct the working rules in the 
existing schedules. Both parties submitted 
numerous amendments and presented their 
cases in the fullest possible manner at sixteen 
meetings of the Board, the Employer being 
represented by Messrs. J. McMillan, Mitchell, 
Thompson and Scott, and the Employees by 
Messrs. Pawson, Chapman and Schnur. 

Since the close of the last public sitting, 
the Board has held nineteen private meetings, 
and attached hereto is the schedule of rules 
which I recommend be adopted. 

The Board would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing its high appreciation of 
the manner in which both Employer and Em- 
ployees presented their cases and facilitated 
a pleasant and still thorough discussion of the 
matters in dispute. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
changes made in the rules, as suggested amend- 
ments were considered affecting almost every 
article and clause. There are, however, some 
matters of particular importance with which 
it may be advisable to deal specifically. 


1. The Employees asked for the recognition 
of the Union and for the closed shop, and 
these requests I am unable to see my way 
clear to recommend. 

2. The Employees pressed strongly for a 
general increase in the wage scale and for 
amendments to the rules, which if granted 
would result in increased overtime, in some 
cases of a punitive nature. 

The Employer asked for approximately a 5 
per cent reduction in all rates of pay, plus 
a change in working conditions by the estab- 
lishment of the six day week and straight 
eight hour tricks, thus reducing its operating 
costs. 

The Employer submitted a chart prepared 
upon data secured from the Lasour GazxErTs, 
which indicated that the cost of living had 
increased between the years 1918 and 1920, 
during which period the Employees had 
secured increases in pay, and that the cost of 
living had decreased from the high point in 
1920 until in 1924 it was back to the figures 
of the year 1918. It would appear that these 
increases in wages were recommended by the 
previous Boards, largely because of the then 
constantly increasing cost of living. The Em- 
ployer contended that it is now entitled to 
a corresponding decrease in rates of pay. 

My own view is that no decrease should be 
made at the present time; firstly, because 
while the rise in the cost of living was con- 
tinuous, the men were necessarily late in secur- 
ing their two increases and they should now 
have the benefit of the reverse condition, and, 
secondly, because it is by no means certain 
that the cost of living is not now showing an 
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advancing tendency. It is only fair to point 
out that the men did not accept the figures as 
shown in the chart submitted by the Em- 
ployer, but they did not contend that there 
had been no decrease during the last two 
years. 

I have formed the opinion that the rates of 
pay in the present schedule are on the whole 
not unreasonable. I feel also that serious 
attention must be paid to the prevailing state 
of trade, depressed business conditions and 
unemployment. I therefore cannot see my 
way clear to recommend any increase in the 
rates of pay or any changes in the rules which 
will increase overtime and thus raise to the 
Employer the cost of conducting its business. 

3. The Board was pressed by the Employees 
to eliminate the geographical wage differential 
by raising the eastern rates of pay so as to 
correspond with those in force west of Winni- 
peg. The Employees did not ask, and I pre- 
sume would not accept, a standardization of 
wages which would make any decrease in the 
western rates at meeting the situation half 
way. I therefore recommend that no action 
be taken to remove the existing differential. 

4. The Employees asked that the rates of 
pay for the Morkrum and other automatic 
operators be raised to equal the Morse sched- 
ule. I cannot recommend that this request 
be granted. 

5. The Employees asked that the existing 
rule covering vacations with pay be amended 
by providing that Employees be entitled to 
two weeks’ leave of absence after one year’s 
service instead of after two years’ service. I 
recommend that this request be granted, and 
have so amended the rule. 

6. The Employer contended for a straight 
eight-hour trick in place of the 7, 74 and 8 
hour tricks, and also pressed strongly for a 
six-day week. I cannot recommend that either 
of these requests be granted. 

7. The Employees asked for full public 
holidays in place of the half holiday rule now 
in force. This would mean an increase in 
overtime and I cannot recommend that the 
request be granted. I would, however, 
earnestly recommend that the Employer and 
the Employees endeavour to arrive at a 
working arrangement which will permit of a 
full holiday to a portion of the staff on each 
of the holidays named in the rule. 

8. I would recommend an addition to the 
rules of a provision which will limit the em- 
ployment of married women whose husbands 
are able to support them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. Home Smiru, 
Chairman. 
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Statement by Board Member representing 
Employers 


IN THE MATTER OF the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Employer), and certain of its 
employees in Commercial Telegraph Ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America, (Employees). 


The Honourable JamMzs Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Two questions are raised before the Board 
in respect of which I am unable to agree with 
the finding of the Chairman. 

In 1920 the men applied for a Board to con- 
sider an increase in wages. This claim was 
based on the then increased cost of living. The 
1920 Board, under the Chairmanship of the 
late Judge Gunn, after mature consideration, 
granted increases, which, in the opinion of the 
Board, fully took care of the added living cost 
and which were accepted by the men. 

On the present hearing, the Company sub- 
mitted uncontradicted evidence that the cost 
of living since the 1920 hearing had decreased 
over fifteen per cent. The application of the 
men for an increase on the present hearing 
was based entirely on the socialistic idea of 
dividing amongst the workers that which the 
employer was, supposed to have. 

The Company strongly urged a change in 
two rules which it claimed worked great in- 
convenience to the Company with added ex- 
pense and without any real advantage to the 
men, 

It is in the memory of all when workers 
strove for the establishment of the eight hour 
day. Telegraph companies as publie service 
corporations necessarily furnish a twenty-four 
hour service for seven days a week. The 
Company is desirous that the twenty-four 
hours should be divided into three tricks of 
eight hours each. It claims that it is unduly 
hampered by the present system of breaking 
the twenty-four hours into uneven periods of 
eight, seven and one-half and seven hours, 
involving as this does, the payment of over- 
time for what the Company claims should 
be straight work and making it unnecessarily 
difficult for the Company to arrange its staff. 
The Company also asks a six-day week. That 
is, so far as necessary, that the Company 
should be permitted to assign parts of Sunday 
as regular tricks, Sunday employees being re- 
leased on a week day so that no operator 
would be compelled to serve more than six 
tricks of eight hours each as a week’s work. 
The eight-hour trick and six-day week are 
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in force with both the Press and Railway 
Telegraphers. 

This proposed re-arrangement of the tricks 
would only affect those employees who at 
present are working the seven and one-half 
and seven hour periods. To compensate the 
men for this propesed change, the Company 
was willing to substantially scale down the re- 
duction in wages which, based on the reduced 
cost of living, it claimed it was entitled to 
receive. In other words, granted an eight- 
hour trick and six-day week, it was willing 
to accept about a five per cent reduction on 
certain of the more highly paid classes of 
labour without change in the wages of other 
of its employees, in lieu of about a fifteen per 
cent straight reduction, which, based on the 
cost of living figures, it claimed to be en- 
titled to. 

The Company’s position to me seems most 
reasonable. JI think it should have been cheer- 
fully accepted by the men having regard to 
the decreased earnings of the Company and 
to the present operating, living and business 
conditions throughout Canada. It was brought 
to the attention of the Board that wage re- 
ductions have recently been ordered by Boards 
and accepted by both the Press and Railway 
Telegraphers. The men, however, absolutely 
refuse to consider the Company’s proposal. 
The Chairman, for the reasons stated, (I 
understand as a temporary measure) supports 
the men’s position. In this I am compelled 
to differ with him. I would unhesitatingly 
grant the changes claimed by the Company. 

On the other points raised by the men, 
whilst I might not have gone quite as far as 
the Chairman had I alone been deciding the 
questions, on the whole I think I should not 
dissent from his findings. Whilst as above 
indicated I would have differed somewhat 
from the conclusions which the Chairman has 
reached had I the sole determination of this 
matter, yet for the sake of avoiding a disagree- 
ment which might render our work futile, I 
have decided to accept the Chairman’s find- 
ings and have signed the schedule. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) F. H. Purpren, 
Member of the Conciliation Board. 


Statement by Board Member representing 
Employees 


IN THE MATTER OF the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (employer), and certain of its 
employees in commercial telegraph ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America, (employees). 
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The Honourable James Murpocx, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


As the representative of the employees on 
the Board I have carefully studied the find- 
ings of the Chairman, Mr. R. Home Smith, 
and also the acceptance of the same, with 
the objections, by the representative of the 
company, Mr. F. H. Phippen, K.C. With 
some of the findings of the Chairman, includ- 
ing the rejection of the company’s proposals 
to reduce rates of pay, introduce the six-day 
week and the three eight-hour trick system, 
I am in hearty accord’. I also accept with 
pleasure the granting of one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after two years’ 
service, as against the present rule, which 
provides for one wecks’ vacation. with pay 
after two years’ service and two _ weeks’ 
vacation with pay after three years’ service. 
Other changes in the rules of a minor charac- 
ter I regard as in the interests of the em- 
ployees. 

In the more important findings of my col- 
leagues on the Board rejecting the following 
demands I am in entire disagreement :— 


(1) That the operators of the automatic 
machines be granted the same rates of 
pay as the Morse operators. 

(2) That the Geographical Wage Differenti- 
als be eliminated. . 

(3) That new Clerical Wage Levels be estab- 
lished. 

(4) That General Wage Increases be granted’. 

(5) That full Public Holidays be granted. 

(6) That the Union Shop Principle be recog- 
nized. 

(7) That the Percentage Ratings be reduced 
from three to two. 


Objections to the foregoing demands were 
raised by my colleagues on the ground that 
the present was no time to increase the 
operating costs of the company, having regard 
for the existing industrial and financial con- 
Gition throughout the Dominion. As each 
of these demands involved an added outlay 
by the company in the interests of the em- 
ployees a resolute stand in opposition to their 
acceptance was taken by my colleagues. 

In justification of my disagreement with 
my colleagues I desire to deal with each of 
the employees’ demands anda! the reasons why 
I support the same as being worthy of more 
favourable consideration by them. 


(1) That the Operators of the Automatic 
Machines be granted the same rate of 
pay as the Morse Operators. 

In my judgment the excellent brief pre- 
pared in the interests of the employees to 
90511—23 


support this demand was powerfully convinc- 
ing. It dealt exhaustively with (a) The eco- 
nomic justification of the demands, (b) Ex- 
perience in other Industries, (c) Technological 
justification. In brief the employees main- 
tained’ that the advantages accruing to the 
telegraph industry by reason of the invention 
and improvement of new machines should 
neither be enjoyed exclusively by the com- 
pany, nor be instrumental in reducing the 
wage standards of those who operate these 
machines. They submitted figures to show 
that through the introduction of the auto- 
matic machines the number of employees 
necessary to send and receive a given number 
of messages had been greatly reduced, while 
the volume of messages had been greatly in- 
creased per unit of employees. In spite of 
this fact, however, the company had _ suc- 
ceeded in maintaining lower wage levels for 
the operators of automatic machines than the 
wage levels for the operators of the Morse. 
Thus the number of employees was being re- 
duced to harmonize with the reduction in 
the number of machines, while at the same 
time the company is effecting economies in 
the lowering of the wages of the operators of 
the automatic machines. 


In seeking to raise the wage levels of the 
operators of the automatic machines to those 
of the Morse the employees were merely en- 
deavouring to accomplish what has already 
been done in many other industries where 
newly invented and improved machines have 
been introduced. In some of these industries 
organized bodies of employees were able to 
establish a priority right which enabled their 
members to develop’ the necessary skill or 
dexterity to operate the new or improved 
machines without suffering any reduction in 
wages. In these same industries the em- 
ployees were afterwards successful in obtain- 
ing wage increases from time to time,. and 
thus improved their standards of living. In 
other industries, where the employers had 
succeeded’ in training new employees to oper- 
ate the new or improved machines, the wage 
levels of those displaced by the new operators 
were maintained and afterwards increased. 

The brief of the employees dealing with 
this important demand was a recognition of 
the necessity to maintain the highest possible 
standards of living for machine operators 
without regard for the quality of skill or dex- 
terity required to operate the machines. 
They evidently had in mind the tragic pos- 
sibilities resultant upon the gradual reduction 
of wages as the simplification of processes 
followed the invention and improvement of 
new machines. The employees contendea' that 
a single telegraph wire is nearly seven times 
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as productive under the automatic machine 
system as under the Morse system. This 
fact alone will serve to indicate to what ex- 
tent the company can displace one quality 
of service by substituting another quality of 
service made necessary by the introduction 
of the new machines. I could deal more ex- 
haustively with this important demana’ and 
the justification for supporting it, but I have 
set forth some of the most fundamental 
reasons to sustain my objections to the find- 
ing of my colleagues. 


{2) That the Geographical Wage Differentials 
be eliminated. 


_ In justifying this demand the employees sub- 

mitted evidence to show that in practically 
all departments of the railway service the uni- 
versal standardization principal had been 
adopted with the result that the running 
trades, the shop crafts, and the construction 
and maintenance departments have a standard 
wage all over the respective systems. Even 
in the telegraph industry the companies have 
long since recognized the justice of wage 
standardization for no geographical differential 
exists in the automatic or clerical depart- 
ments. The differential applies alone to the 
Morse Telegrapher, and the demand made by 
the employees was to have a standard rating 
for all offices where more than two telegraphers 
are employed. Including Winnipeg and 
west thereof to the Pacific Coast the present 
Morse top rating is $163.75 per month; east 
of Winnipeg the Canadian National top rat- 
ing is $155.25; on the C.P.R. system the top 
wage for Ontario and Quebec is $155.25, while 
in the Maritime Provinces there is still an- 
other differential for the St. John and Halifax 
offices, where the top rating is $142.00 per 
month. The Canadian National System does 
not discriminate against the Maritime Section 
in this regard. The contention of the em- 
ployees is that there is no justification for 
this geographical differential and they asked 
that universal ratings be adopted. This de- 
mand, in my judgment, was reasonable and 
should have been granted. 


(3) That new Clerical Wage Levels be estab- 
lished. 


In making this demand the employees stated 
that both the minimum and maximum rates 
of pay were too low. Long and efficient ser- 
vice was not recognized and opportunity for 
commensurate remuneration was denied this 
class of employees. They pointed out that, 
the present minimum rating for junior clerks 
on both lines is $55.00 per month. The maxi- 
mum on the C.P.R. for senior clerks who are 
not in specified positions is $100.00, while on 
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the Canadian National lines it is $95.00. The 
wage rates on the C.P.R. are more or less 
standardized all over the system, while on 
the Canadian National this condition does not 
exist. The employees propose that there 
should be a general standardization of clerical 
wage levels on both systems with a graduated 
scale for junior clerks for the first three years, 
after which they shall go into the senior class 
where there shall be another graduated scale 
for the next three years. By this process there 
would be more incentive for the junior clerk 
to remain in the service and there would also 
be a commensurate wage for the senior who 
has completed six years’ service. As this de- 
mand was a serious effort to help the lowest 
paid workers in the service I think adjust- 
ments should have been agreed to along the 
lines suggested. 


(4) That general wage increases be granted. 

The finding of my colleagues on this im- 
portant demand was that having regard for 
the reduction in the cost of living and the 
general unsatisfactory financial and industrial 
condition throughout the Dominion it should 
not be granted. I regard this demand of the 
employees as one based upon the conscious- 
ness that despite the increases granted by pre- 
vious Boards of Investigation and Concili- 
ation, the wages or salaries of those engaged 
in the telegraph industry had never reached 
that level attained by employees in other in- 
dustries performing duties similar in character. 
Particularly was this the case when compared 
with men and women engaged in the printing 
industry where the machine processes bear a 
similarity to those in the telegraph business, 
especially so in the large daily newspapers. In 
this industry wages have advanced to higher 
levels than in the telegraph industry. The 
employees did not regard the reduction in the 
cost of living as a conclusive argument against 
their request for general wage increases. They 
pointed out that while the increased cost. of 
living had assisted them in obtaining previous 
wage increases, at no time had rates of pay 
been fixed at the standards suggested by the 
cost of living budgets prepared by them and 
submitted to Boards of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation. Therefore, despite the reduction in 
the cost of living since 1920, there was still a 
substantial margin between what they regarded 
as a proper wage to maintain the standard of 
living they desired and the wages or salaries 
now received. 

In addition to maintaining this position they 
also maintained that the revenues of the C. P. 
R. were sufficient to permit favorable adjust- 
ments in the wage levels without impairing 
the financial stability of the Company. In 
this connection they also pointed out that, 
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even though the Canadian National system 
could not show as satisfactory a financial state- 
ment as the C. P. R., the men and women 
engaged on the system should be treated the 
same as the employees in other departments 
of the Canadian National system and not com- 
pelled' to suffer because the Government had 
accepted a legacy from the previous owners 
of the railways now in their charge which 
made profitable operation more difficult than 
in the case of the C. P. R. 

In the brief prepared by tthe employees, it 
was pointed out that in the 1923 report on 
telegraph statistics, published by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Statistics, it was shown that 
the average wage of telegraph workers em- 
ployed in the two Canadian commercial com- 
panies for the year 1921 was $795.00. For the 
year 1923 the average wage was $701.00—a re- 
duction of $94.00. These figures, which are 
contained in the companies’ own reports to 
the Government, include not only the wages 
of the monthly workers and overtime paid, 
but salaries of all officials as well. This would 
indicate that the average wages of the workers 
in the industry are even less than $701.00 a 
year shown. All of which should clearly 
demonstrate that, in spite of increased produc- 
tivity, in spite of the fact that the total num- 
ber of employees was increased by 835 over 
the period mentioned, the average wage has 
been reduced. Approximately one million and 
a half more telegrams and cablegrams were 
handled in 1923 than in 1921. 

In citing this section of the brief prepared 
by the employees I do not desire to hide the 
fact that, while the average wage of the 
workers in the telegraph industry was down to 
$701 a year, a large number of those for whom 
general wage increases were being asked re- 
ceive more than twice that amount per year. 
That fact, however, in no sense removes the 
justification for the demand made by the em- 
ployees. I believe, therefore, that despite 
the reasons given by my colleagues for their 
findings on this important demand adjust- 
ments could have been made, which, I feel 
sure, would have been accepted by the em- 
ployees, even though such adjustments might 
not have met the maximum demands made. 


(5) That full Public Holidays be granted. 


It is only fair to state that, despite the fact 
that my colleagues did not grant this im- 
portant demand because it would add to the 
operating costs, they were not averse to the 
adoption of the principle of giving the em- 
ployee the full public holidays, providing the 
business of the company did not suffer and 
providing a mutual arrangement could be 
reached between the company and the em- 


ployees through conference. The Chairman 
of the Board, in particular, was strongly 
favourable to the employees involved re- 
celving all the holidays enjoyed by employees 
in other industries. He desired, however, to 
see that a sufficient staff were on duty to 
handle the holiday business. His chief objec- 
tion to the granting of the demand of the 
employees was the added cost consequent upon 
the payment of overtime rates of pay to those 
who worked on the holidays, even pro rata or 
time and a half rates. 

My observations as the representative of 
the employees are that under no circumstances 
should these employees be penalized because 
the nature of the industry is such that they 
cannot enjoy the same advantages the em- 
ployees in other industries have. Their ser- 
vices are just as essential to the Company as 
the services of other employees are to the 
companies for which they work. It is merely 
the accident of industry that the needs of the 
public demand that some men and women 
shall work on public holidays while others 
play. For that reason if some employees in 
the telegraph industry have to forego the 
pleasure of joining the great majority of citi- 
zens on public holidays they should not only 
be entitled to whatever monetary consider- 
ation is allowed the employees who are given 
their full public holiday, but should receive 
the extra financial consideration in the form 
of time and a half pay as a fitting compen- 
sation for their sacrifice in the interests of 
both the public and the companies which 
employ them. It is also claimed by the em- 
ployees that unless the labour used by the 
companies on public holidays is paid for at 
a much higher rate than the labour used 
on other days the tendency of the companies 
is to minimize the advantage of the holiday 
to the employees and keep a staff on duty out 
of proportion to the business demand. For 
these reasons I feel that the Board should 
have accepted the offer of the employers’ re- 
presentatives to adequately staff the offices of 
the Company on public holidays with only a 
pro rata overtime wage for those who worked 
on holidays. 


(6) That the Union Shop Principle be re- 
cognized. 


The employees’ demand for the recognition 
of the Union Shop Principle was based upon 
the well-recognized fact that there can be no 
freedom of contract where a trades union is 
not recognized. They go further and con- 
tend that an employee has a legal right to sell 
his labour under conditions satisfactory to 
himself or herself and has a legal right to 
refuse to labour under conditions unsatis- 
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factory to himself or herself. In other words 
this legal right justifies him in refusing to work 
with those who contribute to the reduction 
of his standard of living by refusing to give 
collective strength to collective action in the 
interests of all those who desire to collect- 
ively sell their labour. The employees also 
contend that apart from the legal rights of 
the individual worker there is a much more 
binding moral obligation resting upon a man 
to share in the collective action which makes 
possible the improvement of the economic and 
social conditions of those who unite to bring 
about those conditions. These improvements, 
however, are not confined to those who struggle 
to obtain them, but are enjoyed by those 
who not only refuse to assist In obtaining 
them but either wilfully’ or unconsciously 
make difficult the obtaining of these advan- 
tages. 

The employees, therefore, asked for a 
recognition of the Union Shop, believing that 
not only would the recognition of that prin- 
ciple enure to the advantage of ihe employees, 
but inevitably would work out to the advan- 
tage of the company in establishing harmony 
among the employees of the company and in- 
creasing efficiency in all departments. 

Justification for this demand is found in the 
fact that the Company already deals directly 
with the officials of the union of Commercial 
Telegraphers. It also recognizes the principle 
of collective bargaining, but from a sense of 
pride in what is purely traditional it refuses 
to recognize the union to which the great 
majority of its own employees helongs. I 
believe that the demand for a recognition of 
the Union Shop principle should have been 
granted. 


(7) That the Percentage Ratings be reduced 
from three to two. 


It is peculiar to the telegraph industry 
that Morse telegraphers are paid rates of pay 
on a group basis. These groups are set apart 
on a percentage basis of the whole staff of 
Morst telegraphers employed, and reach the 
groups through seniority, fitness and ability. 
Each group has a different rate of pay, the 
highest pay going to the first percentage 
rating, the second highest to the second per- 
centage rating group, and the third highest 
pay to the third percentage rating group. In 
addition to these three groups there is an 
optional rating group where Morse tele- 
graphers can be paid not less than $110 a 
month, but as much more as the Company 
desires to pay. This system is quite accept- 
able to the Company but not to the employees, 
who contend that there should be no difference 
in the pay of competent telegraphers. For 
that reason they asked that, as a means to 
the end they have in view, the number of the 
percentage ratings be reduced from three to 
two, thus eliminating the rate of pay fixed 
for the third percentage rating group. There 
is no question but that the Company effects 
a substantial saving by the perpetuation of 
the percentage rating system, and in my judg- 
ment the employees were justified in asking 
for the elimination of the third percentage 
rating. 

Some consideration should have heen given 
to the demand for an adjustment upward of 
the wages of the installers and foremen of the 
installation department, but the general ruling 
of my colleagues against any increase in oper- 
ating costs made this impossible. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) James Simpson, 
Member of the Conciliation Board. 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investigation in Case of Canadian 
National Telegraphs and its Commercial Telegraphers 


Reports were received from the members 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Telegraphs and its com- 
mercial telegraphers, being members of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. 
The Board was constituted as in the previous 
case. 


Report of Board 


In tHe Marrer of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs (Employer) and certain .of its 
employees in Commercial Telegraph Ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America (Employees). 


We, the undersigned Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the above Board of Conciliation, here- 
by publish the annexed Schedules of Rules as 
our finding in this matter, and recommend the 
adoption of such schedules as the settlement 
of all matters in dispute herein between the 
parties hereto. We have also annexed hereto 
our several reasons for adopting the schedules 
as a settlement of the matters referred to us 
for adjustment. 

Dated January 10, 1925. 

(Sgd.) R. Home Smiru, 
(Sgd.) F. H. Putrren, 


The points of agreement and disagreement 
with the majority report are clearly set forth 
in my minority report attached. 

(Sgd.) James Simpson. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL ‘TELEGRAPHS—RULES FoR TELE- 
. GRAPHERS 


The following rules shall govern the telegraphers 
employed by the Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Article 1 


1. Employees assigned to commercial telegraph service, 
whether operated by Morse system, telephone or auto- 
matic device of any character, or who are required to 
devote any portion of their time to the transmission 
or receiving of telegraph matter by any device whatso- 
ever, will be considered commercial telegraphers within 
the meaning of this schedule. 

This does not apply to the following :— 

All Traffic Managers, 

Assistant Traffic Managers at Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, 

All Early Night Traffic Managers, 

All Late Night Traffic Managers. 

2. In the event of a Morse Telegrapher being re- 
quired by the Company to operate any automatic 
device, he shall not suffer any loss of rating during 
the time he is so employed. 

3. When additional telegraph positions are created, 
compensation will be fixed in conformity with that for 
positions of the same class as shown in this schedule. 


Article 2 


1. Right of promotion shall extend over each Tele- 
graph Superintendent’s District. Seniority shall govern 
where ability is equal and sufficient. 


2. Seniority in the office shall govern assignment of | 


permanent tricks regardless of sex. It is conceded that 
the Company shall have the right to assign newly 
trained automatic operators for the first three months 
without regard to the above rule, after which time 
seniority shall govern. 

3. Vacancies will be filled by the appointment of the 
senior competent telegrapher who makes application, 
the Company to be the judge of qualifications; the 
Company to bulletin locally all vacancies in special 
positions occupied by Morse Telegraphers as_ such. 
Also vacancies in supervisory or like positions which 
are covered by these rules. Full information will be 
given on request regarding vacancies. Special positions 
are those held by Telegraphers in newspaper offices, 
Grain Exchanges and Stock Exchanges. 

4, All vacancies (except in emergency cases) and new 
positions will be bulletined throughout the district 
within five days from the date that vacancy occurred, 
stating wage rate, and applications must be made 
within ten days from date of bulletin. Such positions 
will be filled within thirty days from date of bulletin. 

5. Vacancies created through leave of absence for 
periods exceeding fifteen days will be filled during such 
leave of absence according to these rules. 

6. A telegrapher employed will, after thirty days’ 
continuous satisfactory service, be considered a regular 
employee. 

7. A list of all telegraphers within each superin- 
tendent’s district showing the seniority and wage of 
each telegrapher shall be furnished not later than the 
tenth day of each month to the Chairman of each 
district and a copy posted on the bulletin board. 

This list shall be compiled according to seniority in 
the ratings and shall be subject to correction during 
the current month on proper representation from any 
telegrapher or his representative. 

8. When a telegrapher entering the service is paid a 
higher wage than the minimum fixed rating, he shall 
be included in the optional rating until such time as 
his seniority in the service entitles him to a postion 
in the fixed ratings. 

9. Employees promoted from the ranks shall retain 
their seniority rights to which their service entitles 
them. 


Article 3 


1, In the event of staff reductions from point of 
service in the Superintendent’s District, the junior 
telegrapher shall be dispensed with first. 

This rule shall apply to employees within their own 
department, excepting where an employee is qualified 
and competent to operate apparatus of another depart- 
ment. In such case the seniority shall extend to Morse, 
Telephone, and Automatic Departments, and an em- 
ployee may bid in a position held by a junior. This 
exception will also apply to city branch offices which 
are operated’ by Morse, telephone or any automatic 
device in the district affected. 

The Company will, where practicable, provide and 
extend facilities so that employees may qualify them- 
selves to fill vacancies. 

2. Any telegrapher in good standing who is laid off 
on account of staff reduction shall, upon request, be 
given a certificate and, upon re-entering the service 
within one year, will hold seniority for time actually 
worked. 

Telegraphers affected by staff reduction shall be given 
preference in filling new positions or vacancies. 

Telegraphers laid off will return to the service in the 
order of their service seniority and will be allowed not 
more than twenty days in which to return to the 
service after being called by the Company. A copy of 
such notification will be furnished the district chairman. 

3. Whilst former employees of the Company in good 
standing willing to work are out of employment, mar- 
ried women whose husbands are working and con- 
tributing to their support shall not be employed on 
any scheduled position in the telegraph department. 
This provision shall not affect any married woman in 
the employ of the Company at the time this schedule 
is signed. This provision shall not prevent the em- 
ployment of married women on relief or holiday work, 
providing ex-employees of the Company in good stand- 
ing who are out of work do not desire the position. 


Article 4 


1. Telegraphers declining promotion do not forfeit 
any rights to the same or any other position they may 
be entitled to when a vacancy occurs, but will rank 
junior to the telegrapher receiving promotion. 

2. A telegrapher absent on leave when a vacancy 
occurs will not be debarred from claiming position and 
receiving the appointment upon resuming duty if he is 
entitled to it. 

3. If a telegrapher be granted leave of absence by 
the Company for a period of three months or less (in 
any twelve months) he may retain the position for that 
period, after which time he shall be considered out of 
the service. 

4. In case of bona fide sickness his leave of absence 
shall be extended if necessary, but he shall not be in- 
cluded in the ratings. 

This clause shall not apply in the event of a tele- 
grapher wishing to transfer from one position to an- 
other in the Company’s service. 

5. Any telegrapher who is required to perform the 
duties of a chief or devote any portion of his time to 
such work, for a period of sixteen days or less, shall 
be included in the telegraphers’ ratings. 

6. Any telegrapher in good standing whose services 
have been dispensed with on account of reduction of 
staff, will, upon request, be transferred to any point 
on the System where a vacancy may occur, retaining 
continuous service record, but ranking as a new man 
in the ratings. Such telegrapher will be entitled to 
free railway fares for himself and family, but he will 
not be entitled to free transportation of household 
effects. 

7. A telegrapher, other than in the case of staff 
reduction, desiring to transfer outside his own district 
shall not carry his seniority in the ratings at the point 
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transferred to, but shall carry his service seniority. In 
the event of transfer there must be a vacancy at the 
point transferred to. 

8. In the absence of any good reason to the contrary, 
the last telegrapher automatically transferred into a 
higher rating, through the variation of the monthly 
list, shall, in case of reduction in the said rating, be 
the first one set back into the next lower rating. 

9. Permanent chiefs promoted from the ranks will re- 
tain their seniority rights in the ratings for a period 
of three months provided that, in the event of a chief 
being reduced to the rank of an operator after three 
months after promotion, he shall be retained in the 
Company’s optional percentage until such time as there 
is a vacancy in the ratings which his seniority entitles 
him to. 

10. Permanent supervisors and wire chiefs shall not 
hold seniority as such from the time of appointment. 


Article & 


1. No telegrapher shall be suspended (except for in- 
vestigation), discharged, or disciplined, until his case 
has been investigated and he has been proven guilty of 
the offence charged against him, and upon his request 
to the Chief Operator particulars of the charge will 
be given in writing. A Telegrapher may, in such cases, 
have the assistance of a co-telegrapher, if he so de- 
sires. Should no decision be reached within tn days, 
he shall receive his regular pay until che decision 1s 
arrived at. If a telegrapher be found blameless of the 
matter under investigation, he will be paid his regular 
rating for all the time lost and necessary extra expense 
while attending the investigation (if away from home) 
and reinstated. He will also have, without discrimina- 
tion, the right to appeal from the local to the general 
officers of the Company. 


Article 6 


1. Telegraphers shall be granted leave of absence each 
year with pay at regular wages as follows: 

One week after the first year, and two weeks after 
two years’ service. 

2. Applications for vacations filed in January of each 
year shall be given preference in the order of seniority 
of applicants from point of service, and a vacation list 
shall be posted in February showing dates allotted. 

January applicants shall have preference over later 
applicants. 

So far as possible the Company will arrange vaca- 
tions between and including the months of April and 
October, when desired. 

3. In the event of a telegrapher entitled to a vaca- 
tion with pay being discharged, or leaving the service 
on proper notice before obtaining a vacation that has 
been deferred after date allotted, he shall be paid 
wages for the same. 


Article 7 


1. Half holidays will be allowed on the following 
public holidays: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day (or King’s Birthday), Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

2. A telegrapher when called upon to perform duties 
at other than his regular place of employment shall 
be allowed all necessary expenses incurred, and over- 
time for travelling between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
11 p.m. in excess of his regular trick. When assigned 
to such a duty, a telegrapher shall be advanced a 
reasonable amount of expense money when desired. 

3. When regular relieving agents are appointed, they 
will not be included in the telegraphers’ ratings while 
engaged in such duty, but will retain all seniority 
rights, and will receive one dollar per day expenses 
while away from headquarters, and will be paid the 
same wages as the man they relieve, provided such 
wages are not less than their own. 


Article 8 


1. When telegraphers are required to use typewriters, 
the same will be provided and maintained by the 
Company. 


Article 9 


1. The Company will, upon request, meet a com- 
mittee, which committee shall be known as the General 
Committee, for the purpose of adjusting grievances 
and negotiating schedules of rules and wages. When 
called upon to do so by the Company the Committee 
shall produce proxies, showing that they are authorized 
by the majority of employees covered by these rules 
to represent such employees. 

2. Any employee or employees having a _ grievance 
may take the matter up and may have the assistance 
of a co-employee, if he or they so desire, and all 
employees shall have the right of appeal, either alone 
or with the assistance of such co-employee (and person- 
ally or in writing) from the local officers to the General 
Officers of the Company. 

All questions in dispute will first be referred by the 
telegrapher aggrieved to the officer of the company 
having immediate jurisdiction. 


Article 10 


1. A telegrapher discharged or leaving the service 
in gocd standing will be paid in full and upon request 
given a certificate stating length and character of 
service, and if discharged, the reason therefor. 

In case of delay, he will be paid regular wages for 
each day detained in excess of three days. 

Unless the employee otherwise directs, this certificate 
so requested shall be mailed to him at his last place 
of employment. A certificate shall be deemed to have 
been given when mailed. 

2. Telegraphers leaving the service of their own accord 
will be required to give the Company fifteen days’ 
previous notice in writing. 

3. Before dispensing with the services of a telegrapher 
(other than when discharged) the Company will give 
such telegrapher fifteen days’ previous notice in writing. 
At the expiration of any such fifteen days’ notice, if 
the telegrapher is still retained in excess of seven days 
in the service, the Company will be required to give a 
further fifteen days’ notice. 

A telegrapher resigning in good standing will be given 
preference in re-employment over other applicants, when 
a vacancy occurs. 


Article 11 


1. The average minimum performance on all trunk cir- 
cuits (not including automatic) of over five hundred 
miles shall be thirty messages per hour, and on all 
other first-class circuits thirty-three messages per hour, 
allowing thirty words or fraction thereof to count as one 
message in all other matter. Any loss through inter- 
ruption to wire shall not be charged against the tele- 
grapher’s average, and in event of a telegrapher’s 
average being challenged, the Company shall be re- 
quired to furnish evidence to substantiate such charge. 


Article 12 


1. At offices where two or more telegraphers are em- 
ployed, the hours of duty shall be as follows: Eight 
hours shall constitute straight day duty, beginning and 
ending between seven a.m. and six p.m. Seven hours 
shall constitute all night duty, beginning at or later 
than eight p.m. Seven and one-half hours shall consti- 
tute all other tricks. No trick shall be split more than 
once, nor extend over twelve hours. At city one-man 
branch offices, the hours of duty shall be eight hours 
within ten consecutive hours. 

2, No telegrapher shall be compelled to work more 
than five consecutive hours without lunch relief. 

3. (a) Overtime accruing within eight hours’ service 
shall be paid pro rata. Overtime after eight or nine 
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hours’ service, as the case may be, shall be paid for at 
time and one-half, 

(b) At offices (aside from city branch offices) where 
only one man is employed, pro rata time will be paid 
for the ninth hour and time and one-half thereafter. 

4, All time worked on Sunday shall be paid on 
overtime basis, as per paragraph 3, article 12. 

The Company may assign part of Saturday night 
staff to Sunday night duty on regular hours, such 
duty being considered part of the regular week’s service. 
When telegraphers so assigned are required to perform 
service on Saturday nights, they will be paid for such 
service at overtime rates. 

5. Employees working straight tours of duty will be 
granted short reliefs as follows :— 

Male—Ten minutes on each portion of tour. 

Female—Fifteen minutes on each portion of tour, 
Employees working split tours:— 

Male—Ten minutes on longer portion of tour. 

Female—Fifteen minutes on longer portion of tour. 

Where split tours are divided equally, employees will 
be entitled to one relief on each portion of tour. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS—RULES AND WAGES FOR 
CLERICAL STAFF 


The following rules shall govern the clerks employed 
by the Canadian National Telegraphs as covered by 
this schedule. 

The following rules do not apply to the staffs of 
Superintendent’s and Executive Offices, it being under- 
stood that such employees do not come within the 
scope of this schedule. 


Article 1 


1. Right of promotion will be governed by seniority 
where ability is equal and sufficient. 

2. Vacancies will be filled by the appointment of 
the senior competent clerk without discrimination, who 
makes application, and who, in the opinion of the 
proper authority, is capable of filling the position; 
the Company to bulletin all vacancies throughout the 
district affected. 

3. A clerk will, after fifteen days’ satisfactory ser- 
vice, be considered a regular employee. 

4. Any employee required to devote the major 
portion of his time to the performance of clerical 
duties shall be included in the clerical staff. 

5. When additional positions are created, compensa- 
tion shall be fixed in conformity with that for 
positions of the same class as shown in this Agree- 
ment. 

6. A list showing the seniority and salary of all 
clerks employed at each office will be posted on the 
bulletin board and revised monthly, within ten days 
from the first of each month. A copy of this Hst 
will be furnished to the local chairman of the 
Employees’ Committee. 


Article 2 


1. In case of reduction of staff, the clerk or clerks 
last employed will be dispensed with first. 

2. Clerks who have been promoted to telegraph 
positions, upon being affected by staff reduction, shall 
have the right to use service seniority in returning to 
their former clerical positions. 

In such event a clerk’s seniority as a telegrapher 
shall be cumulative and upon being returned to the 
telegraph staff, shall be allowed seniority as a tele- 
grapher for the time actually worked as such. 

3. Any clerk in good standing who is laid off on 
account of staff reduction will upon request be given 
a certificate of service and upon re-entering the 
service within one year, will hold seniority for time 
actually worked. 

4. Clerks affected by staff reduction will be given 
preference in filling new positions or vacancies. 


5. Clerks laid off shall return to the service in the 
order of their service seniority and shall be allowed 
not more than twenty days in which to return to the 
service after being called by the Company, a cooy 
of such notification to be furnished the District 
Chairman. 

6. Any Clerk in good standing whose services have 
been dispensed with on account of staff reduction 
shall, upon request, be transferred to any point on 
the system where a vacancy occurs, retaining con- 
tinuous service seniority, but ranking as a new em- 
ployee.on the district. Such Clerk will be entitled 
to free railway fares for himself and family but he 
will not be entitled to free transportation of house- 
hold effects. 

7. Whilst former employees of the Company in good 
standing willing to work are out of employment, 
married women whose husbands are working and con- 
tributing to their support shall not be employed on 
any scheduled position in the telegraph department. 
This provision shall not affect any married woman 
in the employ of the Company at the time this 
schedule is signed. This provision shall not prevent 
the employment of married women on relief or 
holiday work, providing ex-employees of the Company 
in good standing who are out of work do not desire 
the position. 


Article $3 


1. Clerks declining promotion do not forfeit any 
rights to any other position they may be entitled to 
when a vacancy occurs, but will rank junior to the 
clerk receiving the position. 

2. Clerks absent on leave when a vacancy occurs to 
which they are entitled will not be prevented, on 
return within thirty days, from claiming the position. 

8. Senior qualified clerks will be deemed eligible and 
considered in line of promotion to the higher posi- 
tions in the telegraph service. 

4. If a clerk be granted leave of absence by the 
Company for a period of three months or less (in 
any twelve months) he may retain the position for 
that period, after which time he shall be considered 
out of the service. 

In case of bona fide sickness his leave of absence 
shall be extended, if necessary. 

This clause shall not apply in the event of a clerk 
wishing to transfer from one position to another in 
the Company’s service. 

In the event of any clerk of at least two years’ 
consecutive service desiring to be transferred to another 
office of the Company where a vacancy exists, he shall, 
if duly qualified, upon application therefor, be given 
the preference over any new employee, but shall rank 
as a new man in the office or district transferred to 
This shall not affect his service seniority. 


Article 4 


1. No clerk shall be suspended (except for investiga- 
tion), discharged or disciplined, until his case has been 
investigated and he has been proven guilty of the 
offence charged against him, and upon his request to 
the Manager, particulars of the charge will be given 
in writing. A clerk may, in such cases, have the 
assistance of a co-clerk, if he so desires. Should no 
decision be reached within ten days, he shall receive 
his regular pay until the decision is arrived at. If a 
clerk be found blameless of the matter under investiga- 
tion, he will be paid his regular rating for all the time 
lost and necessary extra expense while attending the 
investigation (if away from home) and re-instated. He 
will also have, without discrimination, the right of 
appeal from the local to the general officers of the 
Company. 

2. Seniority in service shall 
hours, regardless of sex. 
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Article 6 


1. Clerks shall be granted leave of absence each year 
with pay at regular wages, as follows: One week after 
the first year and two weeks after two years’ service. 

2. Applications for vacations filed in January of each 
year will be given preference in order of seniority of 
applicants from point of service, and a complete vaca- 
tion list shall be posted in February showing dates 
allotted. January applicants will have preference over 
later applicants. So far as possible, the Company will 
arrange vacations between and including the months 
of April and October, when desired. 

3. In the event of a clerk entitled to a vacation with 
pay being discharged or leaving the service on the 
proper notice before obtaining a vacation that has 
been deferred after time allotted, he shall be paid 
wages for the same. 


Article 6 


1. Half holidays will be allowed on the following 
public holidays: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day (or King’s Birthday), Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. All time worked 


in excess of the half holiday shall be paid for at the . 


rate of time and one-half. 


Article 7 


1, Any employee or employees having a grievance may 
take the matter up and may have the assistance of a 
co-employee, if he or they so desire, and all employees 
shall have the right of appeal, either alone or with the 
assistance of such co-employee (and personally or in 
writing), from the Manager to the Superintendent, from 
the Superintendent to the General Superintendent and 
thence to the General Manager. 

2. All questions in dispute will first be referred by 
the employee aggrieved to the officer of the Company 
having immediate jurisdiction. 


Article 8 


1. A clerk discharged or leaving the service in good 
standing will be paid in full and upon request given a 
certificate stating length and character of service and, 
if discharged, the reason therefor. In ease of delay, 


he will be paid regular wages for each day detained in 


excess of three days. Unless the employee otherwise 
‘directs this certificate so requested shall be mailed to 
him at his last place of employment. A certificate shall 
be deemed to have been given when mailed. 

2. Clerks leaving the service of their own accord 
shall be required to give the Company fifteen days’ 
previous notice in writing. 

Before dispensing with the services of a Clerk (other 
than when discharged) the Company shall give such 
employee fifteen days’ previous notice in writing. At the 
expiration of any such fifteen days’ notice if the em- 
ployee is still retained in excess of seven days, the 
Company will be required to give a further fifteen days’ 
notice. 

A Clerk resigning in good standing will be given 
preference in re-employment over other applicants, when 
a@ vacancy occurs. 


Article 9 


1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s duty. No 
trick shall be split more than once nor extended over 
twelve hours. 

2. No employee shall be required to work more than 
five consecutive hours without lunch relief. 

8. Overtime shall be paid for at pro rata rates, ex- 
cepting Sunday work, which shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. The Company may assign 
part of Saturday night’s staff to Sunday night duty 
as part of their regular week’s assignment. 


Article 10 


1. Any employee who is required to do relief work for 
a period exceeding ten days within any thirty-day 


period will during the time he is so employed, receive 
the same wages as the employee relieved, providing such 
wages are not less than his own. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS—RULES FOR INSTALLERS, 
1924 


The following rules shall govern the installers em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Telegraphs as covered 
by this schedule. 


Article 1 


1. Employees assigned to the work of installation and 
repair of inside apparatus and wiring shall be con- 
sidered installers within the meaning of this schedule. 

2. The right of promotion shall be governed by 
seniority where ability is equal and sufficient. 


Article 2 


1. In case of reduction of staff, the junior installer 
will be dispensed with first and shall be given at 
least fifteen days’ notice. 

2. At the expiration of any such fifteen days’ notice, 
if the installer is still retained in the service in excess 
of seven days, the Company shall be required to give 
a further fifteen days’ notice. 

3. Installers leaving the service of their own accord 
shall be required to give the Company fifteen days’ 
previous notice in writing. 

4, Any installer in good standing whose services have 
been dispensed with on account of reduction of staff 
will be given preference of employment when a vacancy 
occurs. 

5. No installer shall be suspended (except for investi- 
gation) discharged or disciplined, until his case has 
been investigated and he has been proven guilty of the 
offence charged against him, and upon his request to 
the Manager, particulars of the charge will be given 
in writing. An installer may, in such cases, have the 
assistance of a co-installer, if he so desires. Should 
no decision be reached within ten days, he shall receive 
his regular pay until the decision is arrived at. If an 
installer be found blameless of the matter under inves- 
tigation, he will be paid his regular rating for all the 
time lost and necessary extra expense while attending 
the investigation (if away from home) and reinstated. 
He will also have, without discrimination, the right of 
appeal from the local to the general officers of the 
Company. 


Article 3 


1. Hight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal hour, 
shall constitute a day’s work. 

2. After eight hours’ work overtime will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. 

3. On New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day 
(or King’s Birthday), Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day, installers will 
be paid for all work at pro rata rates per hour, in 
addition to their regular wage. 

4, All time worked on Sundays shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


Article 4 


1. An installer who has been in the service for one 
year will be allowed one week’s vacation with full pay; 
and after two years’ service he shall be allowed two 
weeks’ annual vacation with full pay. The Company 
will endeavour to make all vacation reliefs between the 
months of April and October. 


Article 6 


1. An installer when required to travel from head- 
quarters shall be furnished with transportation and 
sleeping berth, together with a reasonable allowance 
for meals, and hotel accommodation, while away from 
such headquarters. 
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2. An installer will be paid pro rata time if required 
to travel in excess of his regular daily trick between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 11 p.m., two hours to be deducted 
for meals, 

3. If required, an installer will be advanced funds to 
meet travelling expenses. 


Article 6 


1. If an installer receives leave of absence for a period 
of three months or less, he may retain his position and 
seniority for that period. If his leave of absence be 
extended for an additional three months, he may re- 
tain his seniority for such period, and his position will 
at once be bulletined vacant, but this is not intended 
to apply in cases of bona fide sickness. 


Article 7 (Wage Rates) 


' The rate of pay for all installers shall be sixty cents 
per hour for the first year and seventy cents per hour 
thereafter, these rates to be effective April 1, 1923. 


Statement by Chairman 


IN THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween The Canadian National Telegraphs, 
(Employer), and certain of its employees 
in Commercial Telegraph Service, Mem- 
bers of the Commercial 'Telegraphers’ 
Unien of America, (Employees). 


To the Honourable James Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board of Investigation and Conciliation 
in this dispute has been faced not only with 
the task of determining the important matters 
in issue between the Employer and the Em- 
ployees, but has also been called upon te re- 
vise and correct the working rules in the exist- 
ing schedules. Both parties submitted numer- 
ous amendments and presented their cases in 
the fullest possible manner at sixteen public 
meetings of the Board, the Employer being re- 
presented by Messrs. Barber, Stewart, Drake, 
and Crilley, and the Employees by Messrs. 
Young, Bradley, Schnur, Lynch and Me 
Mahon. 

Since the close of the last public sitting, the 
Board has held nineteen private meetings, and 
attached hereto is the schedule cf rules which 
I recommend be adopted. 

The Board would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing its high appreciation of 
the manner in which both Employer and Em- 
ployees presented their cases and facilitated a 
pleasant and still thorough discussion of the 
matters in dispute. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
changes made in the rules, as suggested 
amendments were considered affecting almost 
every article and clause. There are, however, 
some matters of particular importance with 
which it may be advisable to deal specifically. 
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1. The Employees asked for the recogni- 
tion of the Union and for the closed shop, 
and these requests I am unable to see my 
way clear to recommend. 

2. The Employees pressed strongly for a 
general increase in the wage scale and for 
amendments to the rules, which if granted 
would result in increased overtime, in some 
cases of a punitive nature. 

The Employer submitted a chart prepared 
upon data secured from the Laspour Gazerts, 
which indicated that the cost of hving had 
increased between the years 1918 and 1920, 
during which period the Employees had se- 
cured increases in pay, and that the cost of 
living had decreased from the high point in 
1920 until in 1924 it was back to the figures 
of the year 1918. It would appear that these 
increases In wages were recommended by the 
previous Boards, largely because of the then 
constantly increasing cost of hving. The Em- 
ployer contended that no further increases 
should at this time be granted. 

It is only fair te point out that the men 
did not accept the figures as shown in the 
chart submitted by the Employer, but they 
did not contend that there had been no de- 
crease during the last two years. 

I have formed the opinion that the tele- 
graphers’ rates of pay in the present schedule 
are not unreasonable. I feel also that serious 
attention must be paid to the prevailing state 
of trade, depressed business conditions and un- 
employment. I therefore cannot see my way 
clear to recommend any increase in the rates 
of pay or any changes in the rules which will 
increase overtime and thus raise to the Em- 
ployer the cost of conducting its business. 

It was strongly pressed by the Employees 
that the rates of pay for the clerical staff 
should be raised, and emphasis was laid upen 
the contention that the scale for the Canadian 
National Telegraphs’ clerical employees is 
lower than that of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

The evidence submitted to the Board upon 
this contention was not such as to allow the 
Board te come to a definite conclusion. The 
Employer alleged that its system of book- 
keeping and office administration was essen- 
tially different from that adopted by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and that 
the duties performed by the officials and clerks 
of one company were not the same, netwith- 
standing that their titles might appear to be 
identical. Some cases of individual employ- 
ees were cited in which the Employees con- 
tended that the rates of pay were unfairly 
low, and while the Board cannot make a, find- 
ing upon the evidence submitted in these 
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cases, I am satisfied that there may be some 
instances of hardship, and I would strongly 
recommend that the Employees and the Em- 
ployer confer to the end that these may be 
dealt with in a spirit of fairness towards the 
particular employees involved, so that this 
source of irritation and friction may ‘be re- 
moved. 

3. The Board was pressed by the Empleyees 
to eliminate the geographical wage differential 
by raising the Eastern rates of pay so as to 
correspond with those in force West of Winni- 
peg. The Employees did not ask, and I 
presume would not accept, a standardization 
of wages which would make any decrease in 
the Western rates as meeting the situaticn 
half way. I therefore recommend that no 
action be taken to remove the existing differ- 
ential. 

4. The Employees asked that the rates of 
pay for the Morkrum and other automatic 
operators be raised to equal the Morse sched- 
ule. I cannot recommend that this request be 
granted. 

5. The Employees asked that the existing 
rule covering vacations with pay be amended 
by providing that employees be entitled to 
two weeks’ leave of absence after one year’s 
service instead of after two years’ service. 
I recommend that this request be granted, 
and havé so amended the rule. 

6. The Employer contended for a straight 
eight-hour trick in place cf the 7, 74 and 8- 
hour tricks, and also. pressed strongly for a 
six-day week. I cannot recommend that either 
of these requests be granted. 

7. The Employees asked for full public 
holidays in place of the half holiday rule now 
in force. This would mean an increase in 
overtime and I cannot recommend that the 
request be granted. I would, however, earn- 
estly recommend that the Employer and the 
Employees endeavour to arrive at a working 
arrangement which will permit of a full holi- 
day to a portion of the staff on each of the 
holidays named in the rule. 

8. I would recommend an addition to the 
rules ef a provision which will limit the em- 
ployment of married women whose husbands 
are able to support them. 

Owing to a difference of opinion between the 
two Unions, in which the Company’s linemen 
have membership, the Board after advising 
with the Department found itself unable to 
consider the linemen’s case as presented by 
one cf the Unions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Your truly, 
(Sgd) R. Home Smirsz, 
Chairman. 


Siatement by Board Member representing 
Employers 
IN THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween The Canadian National Tele- 
graphers (Employer) and certain of its 
Employees in Commercial Telegraph Ser- 
vice, Members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America (Employees). 


To the Honourable James Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Two questions are raised before the Board 
in respect. of which I am unable to agree with 
the finding of the chairman. 

On the present hearing, the Company sub- 
mitted uncontradicated evidence that the cost 
of living since the wage schedules were last 
fixed by a Board had decreased over fifteen 
per cent. The application of the men for an 
increase on the present hearing was based en- 
tirely on the socialistic idea of dividing 
amongst the workers that which the employer 
was supposed to have. 

The Company strongly urged a change in 
two rules which it claimed worked great incon- 
venience to the Company with added expenses 
and without any real advantage to the men. 

It ig in the memory of all when workers 
strove for the establishment of the eight hour 
day. Telegraph Companies as public service 
corporations necessarily furnish a twenty-four 
hour service for seven days a week. The Com- 
pany is desirous that the twenty-four hours 
should be divided into three tricks of eight 
hours each. It claims that it is unduly ham- 
pered by the present system of breaking the 
twenty-four hours into uneven periods of 
eight, seven and one-half and seven hours, 
involving as this does the payment of over- 
time for what the Company claims should be 
straight work and making it unnecessarily dif- 
ficult for the Company to arrange its staff. 
The Company also asks a six-day week. That 
is, so far as necessary, that the Company 
should be permitted to assign parts of Sunday 
as regular tricks, Sunday employees being re- 
leased on a week day so that no operator 
would be compelled to serve more than six 
tricks of eight hours each as a week’s work. 
The eight-hour trick and six-day week are 
in force with both the Press and Railway Tele- 
graphers. 

This proposed re-arrangement of the tricks 
would only affect those employees who at pre- 
sent are working the seven and one-half and 
seven hour periods. To compensate the men 
for this proposed change, the Company was 
willing to substantially scale down the reduc- 
tion in wages which, based on the reduced 
cost of living, it claimed it was entitled to 
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receive. In other words, granted an eight- 
hour trick and six-day week, it was willing 
to accept about a five per cent reduction on 
certain of the more highly paid classes of 
labour without change in the wages of other 
of its employees, in lieu of about a fifteen pér 
cent straight reduction, which, based on the 
cost of living figures, it claimed to be en- 
titled to. 

The Company’s position to me seems most 
reasonable. I think it should have been cheer- 
fully accepted by the men having regard to 
the decreased earnings of the Company and 
to the present operating, living and business 
conditions throughout Canada. It was brought 
to the attention of the Board that wage reduc- 
tions have recently been ordered by Boards 
and accepted by both the Press and Railway 
Telegraphers. The men, however, absolutely 
refused to consider the Company’s proposal. 
The Chairman, for the reasons stated (I 
understand as a temporary measure) supports 
the men’s position. In this I am compelled 
to differ with him. I would unhesitatingly 
grant the change claimed by the Company. 

On the other points raised by the men, 
whilst I might not have gone quite as far 
as the Chairman had I been alone in deciding 
the questions, on the whole I think I should 
not dissent from ‘his findings. Whilst as above 
indicated I would have differed somewhat 
from the conclusions which the Chairman has 
reached had I the sole determination of this 
matter, yet for the sake of avoiding a dis- 
agreement which might render our work futile, 
I have decided to accept the Chairman’s find- 
ings and have signed the schedule. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) F. H. Puipren 
Member of the Conciliation Board. 


Statement by Board Member representing 
Employees 
IN THE MATTER OF the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs (employer), and) certain of its 
employees in commercial Telegraph ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America (employees). 


To the Honourable James Murpock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
The report I have presented in the case 
of the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs ana’ its 
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employees in the commercial telegraph ser- 
vice, members of the Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union (pages 110-114), covers the same 
important matters as those involved in the 
case of the Canadian National Telegraphs and 
certain of its employees, with one or two 
exceptions. * 

The Canadian National Telegraphs did not 
ask for a wage reduction of five per cent, as 
did the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs, but they 
did join with the C. P. R. in demanding the 
six-day week and the three eight-hour tricks. 
The action of the Chairman in refusing to 
grant these demands met with my approval. 
On all other matters similar to those in the 
case of the C. P. R. I take the same stand 
in the C. N. T. case. 

The employees did ask that the clerical 
staff of the C. N. T. be placed on the same 
basis as the C. P. R. so far as wages were 
concerned, but my colleagues attached some 
value to the representations of the C. N. T. 
officials that the difference in the systems of 
the two companies justified’ the C. N. T. in 
not paying as high a rate of wages as the 
C. P. R. I failed to attach the same value 
to the representations of the C. N. T. officials 
as my colleagues, because under the systems 
adopted by both companies a good days’ 
work is demanded from each employee. I 
not only, therefore, agree with my colleagues 
in recommending that the employees and 
company get together to adjust the apparent 
injustices in the clerical staff of the C. N. T., 
but go farther and recommend that the wages 
of the clerical staff of the C. N. T. be ad- 
vanced to the wage levels of the C. P. R. 
clerical staff, as a government owned system 
cannot afford to pay its employees less than 
the privately owned system for similar ser- 
vices. 

In the revision of the rules governing the 
C. N. T. telegraphers, clerical staff, and in- 
stallers, I believe that the changes made are 
in the main in the interests of the employees. 
Such changes as suggested by the Company 
and accepted by the Board are of minor im- 
portance and do not affect the employee 
detrimentally. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) James Simpson, 
Member of the Conciliation Board, 
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Report of the Board in Dispute between certain coal mining companies 
in Nova Scotia, and their employees, members of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America 


A report was received from the Board of 
Conciliation appointed in connection with the 
dispute between the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limitéd, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Limited, and the Acadia Coal 
Company, and their employees, members of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America. 
The Board was constituted a sstated on page 
106. 

Report of Board 


In THE Matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Coal Company, Ltd., 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, and certain of their employees, 
being members of District No. 26, 
U.M.W. of America. 

the Hon. JAMES Murpock, , 

‘Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Stir—A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was applied for on the 8st day .of 
December, 1924, by Mr. J. E. McLurg, Vice- 
President of the above-named companies, in 
the matter of a dispute respecting a new 
agreement between the companies and the said 
employees, in which the companies asked for 
a decrease from the existing rates of wages, 
which the miners’ representatives refused to 
consider. The contract which then existed 
was due to expire January 15, 1925. 

The application stated that there were 
12,500 employees directly affected. 

The Hon. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, authorized ithe establishment of a 
Board, which was completed on January 23. 
The companies nominated Mr. W. E. Thomp- 
son, of Halifax, as their representative. The 
employees declined to name a representative, 
and the Minister appointed Dr. J. W. Robert- 
son, of Ottawa, to represent the employees. 
These two members of the Board recom- 
mended to the Minister that Mr. J. H. Win- 
field, of Halifax, be appointed as third mem- 
ber of the Board and Chairman, which recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Minister and 
the appointment was made. 

Previously to the completion of the Board, 
information was received to the effect that a 
judgment of the Privy Council had declared 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
be ultra vires. Notwithstanding such _ re- 
ported decision of the Privy ‘Council, the 
Government decided that the organization of 
the Board be proceeded with, and communi- 


To 


cated with the parties to the dispute to that 
effect, inviting their co-operation. 

‘Mr. McLurg, on behalf of the operators, 
agreed on January 8 that: “The Companies 
on their part will scrupulously observe the 
law, and that all collieries which the compan- 
ies have work for will accordingly be oper- 
ated on January 16 next, and thereafter, until 
the Board submits its findings, at the same 
rates of pay and on the same conditions as 
provided for in the agreement at present in 
force.” 

On the same date, Mr. John W. McLeod, 
President, and Mr. A. A. McKay, Secretary, 
U.M.W.., District No. 26, informed the Minis- 
ter that: “The District Executive were pre- 
pared to instruct the membership of this 
district to continue at work after the 15th in- 
stant, providing we receive from you confirm- 
ation of the assurances as set out in Mr. 
MeLurg’s telegram to you this date.” 

The Board met in Halifax on January 27 
and organized, and it was decided to hold the 
first public session in the city of Sydney on 
January 29. On that date the Board met at 
the Court House, Sydney, the employers 
being represented by Mr. J. E. ‘McLurg, Mr. 
H. J. MeCann, and Mr. M. A. Doak. The 
employees were represented by Mr. John W. 
McLeod, President, Mr. Alex. E. McKay, 
Secretary of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 26, and Mr. William 
Hayes, International Representative for Dis- 
trict No. 26. 

President McLeod addressed the Board to 
the effect that the employees had had no 
part in the appointment of the Board; that 
they did not believe the Board would be of 
any value to them; that it had no power to 
conduct an investigation; that they denied its 
authority and that the employees would de- 
cline to recognize the Board or appear before 
it. He then filed with the Board a written 
document, which he stated set forth the posi- 
tion of the employees, a copy of which 1s 
transmitted herewith, and asked permission to 
withdraw. ‘At the request of the Chairman 
he remained for a short time, during which 
it was agreed that direct negotiations be- 
tween the operators and the employees should 
be resumed on the following day, January 
30, the Chairman stating that the Board 
would be within call to render any assistance 
in its power, ; 

The Board found itself in a very difficult 
position owing to the recent reported decision 
of the Privy Council with respect to the Act 
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under which the Board was constituted; felt 
that it was thereby deprived of legal status 
and was unable to do more than attempt a 
friendly offer of assistance to both parties. 
The employees, in their written statement to 
the Minister, had suggested the need of a 
searching inquiry into the affairs of the com- 
panies; but, since they had declined to appear 
before the Board, any investigation that might 
have been held would have been ez parte, 
and the Board would have had no legal means 
of summoning witnesses or taking evidence 
under oath. Consequently, any such attempt 
at an investigation would have been inadvis- 
able and ineffective. 

At eleven o’clock on the 30th January the 
representatives of the operators and em- 
ployees met, the Board being in session in 
an adjoining room. That conference ended 
at 1230, and Mr. McLurg appeared before 
the Board and stated that no progress had 
been made or seemed possible and that he 
had suggested to the representatives of the 
employees that the Board might ‘be called 
in to see if it could suggest any means of 
breaking the apparent deadlock, but the em- 
ployees had refused to meet the Board ‘in 
any way as a Board. 

President McLeod called a convention of 
delegates of the various locals of District No. 
26, U.M.W. of America, to be held at Sydney 
on February 4 to, as stated in the Press, 
“discuss the ultimatum of the companies for 
a 10 per cent reduction in wages.” Dr. Rob- 
ertson secured permission to address, and did 
address, the delegates in session on the after- 
noon of the 4th February for the purpose of 
presenting information and giving such ex- 
planations as he hoped might lead to a friend- 
ly settlement of the dispute. 

The convention, which the delegates had de- 
cided should hold its sessions in private, ad- 
journed at noon on the 6th. That afternoon 
a document was handed to Dr. Robertson 
from the District Executive of the miners, but 
unsigned, a copy of which is transmitted here- 
with marked “Appendix B.” 

The Board is of the opinion:— 

(a) That due to the unfortunate relations 
existing for many years between the operators 
and the employees, as set forth in the state- 
ment of the employees submitted to the Min- 
ister and further elaborated in the statement 
submitted to the Board, no permanent im- 
provement in industrial relations can be ex- 
pected until complete confidence is established 
between the operators and the employees, 
which may possibly be brought about by a fair 
and impartial inquiry by a competent author- 
ity, with a view to ascertaining the actual 
necessary cost of mining. transporting and 


selling coal, the ability of the companies to 
pay a rate of wages satisfactory to the em- 
ployees, to earn a fair return on capital in- 
vested, and the bearing which the attitude and 
action of the employees have in relation to 
the efficient and profitable carrying on of 
operations. 

Such an inquiry could not be expected to 
produce the desired results unless the report 
of its findings were followed by an earnest 
and sustained effort to furnish explanatory 
educational information based thereon, for the 
purpose of bringing about a better under- 
standing of the true relations of both parties 
to each other. 

(b) That under prevailing conditions many 
of the employees are unable to obtain more 
than meagre part-time employment in the 
winter season entailing serious far-reaching 
hardships, and that this deplorable state of 
affairs can probably only be remedied by the 
companies being able to secure remunerative 
outlets for their product when access to the 
markets in Central Canada is cut off by the 
closing of navigation, prohibitive railroad 
freight rates and other causes. 

All of which is respectively submitted. 

(Signed) 
J. H. WINFIELD, 
Chairman; 
W. E. THomMpson, 
° Member; 
JAS W. RoseERTson, 
Member. 


APPENDIX A 
To the Chairman and Members of the Con- 
ciliation Board: 

GENTLEMEN —The District Executive Board 
has submitted its reply to the application of 
the Corporation for a Conciliation Board to 
the Honourable the Minister of Labour. We 
presume that copies of our reply have been 
handed to this Board, and in order that the 
statement may be on record, and in order to 
emphasize certain portions of its contents, we 
desire to file with you, as part of your record, 
the following statement, together with our 
original reply. 

We also wish to have recorded the formal 
protest of the District Executive against the 
majority of this Board on account of bias. 
The protest was forwarded to the Honourable 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour, and is 
as follows: 

Guace Bay, N.S., Jan. 


Hon. James Muorpocx, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Although not a party to formation of présent Board 
we feel bound to make formal objection to personnel 
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on ground of bias. Chairman J. H. Winfield is 
managing Director of Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company which has Besco for a most substantial 
customer. Colonel Thompson is president of Thomp- 
son Adams Co., Ltd., which Company obtains 
insurance contracts from Besco. Suggest majority of 
Board is bound by their own interests to find against 
us. In addition Dr. Robertson as Chairman of Royal 
.Commission here one year ago was unable to detect 
Besco falsehood under his very eyes. For a sample 
that no spy system was maintained and labour unrest 
result of agitation. With Board constituted as at 
present safe to predict they will not recommend any 
increase in our wages though they can see our 
membership unemployed and starving. Surely matters 
raised in our reply are of sufficient importance to Nova 
Scotia and Dominion of Canada to merit investigation 
by less partial Board. 
JoHN W. McLeop, 
Pres. District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America. 
A. A. McKay, 
Sec’y. District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


In continuation of our reply and: consistent 
with our attitude we wish to further address 
this Board as follows: 

Quoting from the official] minutes of Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, page 7 of the recent negotiations 
between the Company representatives and our- 
selves as follows: 

Realizing that the interest of the men, the company 
and the general public will be best served if these nego- 
tiations result in an agreement being arrived at which 
will be embodied in the contract, the representatives 
of the company make this last definite and final offer, 
for the express purpose of arriving at a final® settle- 
ment. This offer is a straight decrease of ten per cent 
from the existing rates for both contract and day paid 
men, to be embodied in the contract, effective from 
January 16, 1925, to November 30, 1926. 

It is to be distinctly understood that this final 
offer of a ten per cent decrease is made solely for the 
purpose of effecting a settlement by negotiation and it 
is to be understood by the Executive of the U.M.W. 
that if this offer is not accepted to-day, it is with- 
drawn. 


This was the final offer of the Company and 
can refer, if necessary, to the statements of 
Vice-President McLurg during the course of 
the negotiations in which he informed me that 
no contract would be signed by his Corpor- 
ation that did not carry a reduction of wages. 
Our answer was that none would be signed 
that carried any reduction from the present 
rate of wages. 


Why Are You Here? 


Have you come to see why this Corporation: 

(1) Takes from our wages to pay graft to 
the Newfoundland Government; or 

(2) Takes from our wages to pay dividends 
on stock that represents no physical assets; or 

(3) Takes from our wages to pay high sal- 
aries to dissolute and incompetent officials; or 

(4) Takes from our wages to finance indus- 
trial skin games like the Halifax Shipyards; or 


(5) Takes from our wages to make good 
the incompetency of its Sales Department; or 

(6) Takes from our wages to pay princely 
salaries to a President, Vice-President, General 
Managers, General Superintendents and Super- 
intendents, and Assistant Superintendents 
without number; or 


(7) Takes from our wages to pay exorbit- 
ant rates for insurance to a Company in which 
the President is interested; or 


(8) Takes from our wages to maintain a 
Pimp and Spy System which they swear does 
not exist; or 

(9) Takes from our wages to maintain a 
slush fund to pay agents to write attacks on 
us in the Press under the guise of disinter- 
ested citizens; or 

(10) Takes from our wages to maintain a 
London office for Sir Newton Moore, an im- 
properly salaried Vice-President, to pretend 


he is interested in the Nova Scotia Coal In- 
dustry; or 


(11) Takes from our wages to pay the cost 
of wild-cat capital expenditures like Jubilee 
Colliery abandoned as soon as built. 


Are You Here to Find Gut 


(1) Why Nova Scotia coal sells in Montreal 
for one-half the price it brings in Halifax. | 


(2) Why the natural resources of this pro- 
vince are milked for the benefit of some dis- 
reputable stock market plungers. 


(3) Why five million tons of coal are taken 
annually from our mines and result annually 
in bringing the men who take it out nearer 
and nearer to starvation. 


(4) Why this corporation cannot conduct 
its business for 12 months without the aid of 
Royal Commissions, Conciliation Boards, 
Militia, Mediators and Provincial Police. 


(5) Why any drunken reprobate who toots 
for the government is given a job while our 
men who have grown up in the industry are 
being laid off. 


(6) Why this industry should continue at 
all when it cannot pay its men even starva- 
tion wages. 


(7) Why the company pretends to negoti- 
ate with us and at the same time builds stalls 
for its horses at its steel plant and makes 
general preparations for a lockout. 


(8) Why these preparations are set out in 
detail in an inspired article in the corpora- 
tion’s newspaper The Glace Bay Gazette, 
while our negotiations are pending, and which 
article of 6th January indicates the absurdity 
of your sitting at all. 
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(9) Why the Glace Bay Gazette and Sydney 
Record did not publish our statements reply- 
ing to the calling of your Board, the one being 
the corporation’s paper at Glace Bay and the 
other at Sydney. 

(10) Why this corporation, trying to break 
our unions and strikes, spends enough money 
to give us substantial increases in wages. 


Or Does It Happen That You Are Here: 


(1) To see our half-clothed and _ half-fed 
workers and their women and children. 

(2) To speak to the health officers who tend 
them for sickness brought by their conditions. 

(3) To talk to the Salvation Army Officers 
who scatter relief amongst them; or 

(4) To visit the schools from which so many 
children are absent through lack of food and 
clothing. 

(5) To visit the cold, leaky homes of miners 
whose women and children sleep without 
decent beds, mattresses or bed clothes. 

(6) To inquire from the charitable and re- 
lief organizations in Sydney and in the Col- 
hery Districts as to conditions due to low 
rates and unemployment. 

(7) To consult the merchants who are un- 
able to trade with our impoverished people. 

(8) To see Cape Breton children clothed 
in cotton rags and flour bags, and fed on soup 
made from potato parings. 


Why Are You Here: 


One of you gentlemen is Managing Director 
of a company that has “Besco” for one of 
its largest customers. Another of you is 
president of a company that gets insurance 
contracts from Besco. That is a prejudiced 
majority of the Board, and we are bound to 
say we believe you are here to help take a 
few more rags from our backs and a little more 
food from our tables. 

We believe you are here to help Besco beat 
us. You are not an impartial Board. You 
have not authority to investigate our griev- 
ances. Don’t burlesque the sufferings of 
humanity by simulating an investigation. Bet- 
ter leave us to our annual battle to stave off 
the starvation which this incompetent and 
dishonest corporation attempts to impose on 
us. If you think we are “ Red,” try living on 
the income from 150 days work at $3.50 a day, 
less 10 per cent. Better to indulge in that 
fashionable pastime that consists of convincing 
the public we are a mob of 15,000 irreconcil- 
able destructionists; but for shame sake and 
for the sake of commonsense don’t mimic 
holding a fair and impartial inquiry. 

Before you go, listen if you like to the com- 
pany’s hoary tales: 
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(1) That our men are well paid and trot 
out their faked pay-rolls and their hardy 
annual of the local contract man who gets 
good wages when he works and which wages 
he is expressly subject to lose on thirty days’ 
notice, when the company thinks it is not 
getting adequate return for what it 1s paying. 

(2) That their costs are so high that coal 
can’t. be mined at a profit with present wage 
rates, while the labour cost is less than 40 per 
cent of the total cost of coal. 

(3) That the investments of widows and 
orphans are being jeopardized and that we 
should have more consideration for widows 
and orphans of the type of Roy Wolvin, Sir 
Richard Squires, Grant Morden, Hector Mc- 
Innes, J. F. M. Stewart, and Sir Newton 
Moore. f 

(4) That labour unrest is due to agitators 
and not to grievances. 

Tue District Executive Boarp, 
District No. 26, UNitep MINE 
WorKERS OF AMERICA. 





APPENDIX B 


Dr. J. W. Rogertson, 
Member Conciliation Board, 
Sydney, NS. 

Str,—You realize that a very serious situa- 
tion exists here. Probably it profits little for 
us to call attention to the fact that we have 
been shouting for years that Besco was ruin- 
ing not only us but the entire community 
here. We merely refer to it to link the pres- 
ent with the past. At the present you may 
see for yourself soup-kitchens, bread-lines, 
people feeding from the refuse dumps, suffer- 
ing and starvation. The situation is naked. 
Look at it. These are our people brought to 
this condition by Besco. 

Your Board appears anxious to bring about 
an improvement. We had nothing to do with 
the constitution of your Board and we have 
been sceptical of any good it might do as it 
has been customary to whitewash Besco and 
damn us. 

However, if your Board is sincere we will 
do our part. We will temporarily’ continue 
the present status, pending proper remedial 
measures as follows: 

Continue work at the rates paid January 
15, 1925, for a period not exceeding four (4) 
months from January 16, 1925, upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First: Within the period of four (4) months 
from January 16, 1925, a full, fair and impar- 
tial investigation will be made into the or- 
ganization, direction, administration and 
financing of the corporation, in all their 
branches, including its costs of production, 
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transportation, and distribution, and appro- 
priate action taken upon the result of that 
investigation. 

Second: All our members during the above 
period of four (4) months be given employ- 
ment of not less than four (4) days a week, 
or wages in lieu of employment, at the places 
they customarily offer themselves for work. 

We do not think we should be asked to ac- 
cept the corporation’s unsupported guarantee 
of fulfilment of this proposal, for it has not 
been a custom with it in the past faithfully 


to observe the undertakings which it gives its 
employees. 

You are aware that we feel that the rates 
of wages of our members should be revised 
upwards, and in some instances substantially 
so. Yet we make this proposal to do our part 
to meet the present emergency. 


District No. 26, U.M.W. or A., 
Pred aks es coves TB we ey 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Railway Socialization in Sweden 


In 1920 the first Labour Government in 
Sweden, of which Mr. Branting was head, ap- 
pointed a “Socialisation Commission,” to ex- 
amine the question of transferring to the com- 
munity the ownership or control of such 
natural resources or means of production as 
it might be considered desirable to nationalize. 


The Socialization Commission in its re- 
port describes the new organization which it 
proposes as an independent public undertaking 
exclusively owned by the state. The admin- 
istration is in its main principles determined 
by the government authorities and subject to 
their supervision, but the management and 
conduct is entirely independent of the political 
organization of the state. 

The following are the most important points 
in regard to the proposed undertaking :— 


The supreme authority in the undertaking 
will be an assembly meeting once a year, con- 
sisting of chairman and 28 members. Of these, 
the chairman and 8 members will be chosen 
by the Crown, 8 by parliament—four by each 
chamber—six by the employees of the state 
railways, and six by various organizations in- 
terested in the railway traffic. The assembly 
will elect the board of directors and auditors, 
and decide all questions of responsibility. It 
will also approve the accounts and balance 
sheet and determine the application of the 
yearly surplus. The assembly will further have 
the exclusive power of deciding on all construc- 
tive work and purchases requiring new capi- 
tal. 

The management of the undertaking will be 
carried on by a board of directors elected by 
the assembly and consisting of six persons, 
who will choose among themselves the chief 
of the undertaking. The power of final deci- 
sion in regard to engagements and wages will 
be entrusted to the board of directors in ac- 
cordance with its task of managing and being 
answerable for the direction of the under- 


taking. Only the fixing of rules for the con- 
clusion of agreements and the settlement of 
disputes between the undertaking and its em- 
ployees, or in other words, the establishment 
of the method of negotiating agreements, will 
be in the jurisdiction of the assembly. 

In connection with the position of the work- 
ers under the scheme of socialization, atten- 
tion is called to the safeguard furnished by 
the representation of the staff in the assem- 
bly, the guaranteed method of negotiation, 
and a strong trade union organization against 
encroachments on the reasonable rights of the 
employees on the one hand, and precipitate 
interruptions of work on the other hand. 
Against unwarranted demands on either side, 
resulting in interruptions of work, excessive 
charges or other inconveniences, public 
opinion, which in such cases would be par- 
ticularly sensitive to disturbances, would also 
ccnstitute a powerful obstacle. 

The Commission points out that it is im- 
possible to prevent special interests from ex- 
ercising an influence on the state railway 
undertaking. They will in all circumstances 
find some means of expression. As indicated 
in the proposal of the Commission, a diract 
representation of the separate group interests 
appears to be preferable, all the more so as 
it is reasonable to hope that by this means 
such interests will be more effectually com- 
mitted to a positive co-operation in the de- 
velopment of the undertaking. 





According to recent statements in the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Quebec there are 
618 cheese factories and 725 butter factories 
in the province. During 1924, 46,890,579 
pounds of cheese and 59,214,767 pounds of 
butter were produced. Duties for inspection 
purposes were imposed on these factories by 
an act of 1915 (chapter 31), but were abro- 
gated in 1923 (chapter 33). 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada in existence at some time or other 
during the month of January was ten, as com- 
pared with three in December. The time loss 
for the month was less than in January, 1924, 
being 4,882 working days, as compared with 
209,834 working days in January, 1924. The 
considerable time loss and number of em- 
ployees in January 1924, was chiefly due to a 
strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
January, 1925.25... 10 694 4,882 
December, 1924....... 3 125 1,865 
January, 1924.00.53. 5 14, 294 209, 834 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well] 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

Two disputes, involving 100 workpeople, were 
carried over from December. (One of the 
strikes beginning prior to January, and six 
of the strikes commencing during January 
terminated during the month. At the end 
of January, therefore, there were on record 
three disputes, clothing workers at Mont- 
real; boot factory employees at Montreal, 
and moulders at Hamilton. The record does 
not include minor disputes as described in the 
previous paragraph, nor does it include any dis- 
pute after information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, but which the union or organ- 
ization concerned has not yet called off. In- 
formation is available as to three such dis- 
putes, namely, moulders at Galt, commencing 
August 2,.1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 
1924, and street railway employees at St. John, 
N.B., June 29, 1921. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all 
strikes which come to the knowledge of the 
_ Department, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received till some time after its 
commencement. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment during January, but too late for inser- 
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tion in the January issue of the Lasour Ga- 
zETTH, Of a strike of coal miners at Drumheller, 
Alta., which began December 29, and termin- 
ated January 10. 

Of the strikes which commenced during Jan- 
uary, three were against the discharge of em- 
ployees, two against reductions in wages, one 
was for increased wages, one for a change in 
working conditions; one for the renewal of 
an agreement; one for one day off in seven;. 
and the tenth, a strike of bakers in Montreal, 
was against an increase in the price of bread. 
Of the strikes and lockouts which terminated » 
during the month, four resulted in favour of 
employees, one in favour of employers, and 
two ended in a compromise, the employees 
being partially successful. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 

Coal MINERS, DRUMHELLLER, AuTA—A strike 
of 30 coal miners occurrred at Drumheller, 
Alta., on December 29, in protest against the 
discharge of employees for incompetence, After 
negotiations the employees were reinstated. 
Work was resumed January 10. 


'CoaL MINERS, DruMuELLER, Aura—A strike 
of coal miners at Drumheller, Alta., on Janu- 
ary 5, involving 110 employees, was against 
the discharge of an employee, while another 
strike, at the same place and time, involved 
90 employees, and was for a change in working 
conditions. Negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the parties concerned, and as the men’s 
demands were granted in both cases, work was 
resumed January 7, 

Bakers (JewisH), Montrear, Que—The 
employees went on strike January 24, in pro- 
test against an increase of one cent per loaf in 
the price of bread. After being on strike four 
days the employers reduced the price to the 
previous rate, ten cents per loaf, and the em- 
ployees resumed work on January 28. 

‘Boot Factory EMPLOYEES, MonTREAL, QUE.— 
On January 26, a strike occurred at Montreal 
of 200 boot factory employees against changes 
in piece rates, the employees believing that 
these changes involved a reduction in wages of 
between 50 and 75 per cent. At the end of 
January this dispute remained unterminated. 

(Movutpers, Hamitton, Ont.—About 15 moul- 
ders went on strike January 30, against a re- 
duction in wages. The firm concerned had 
posted a notice of a 10 per cent reduction to 
take effect January 30, and the men stopped 
work, This strike remained unsettled at the 
end of the month. 
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Lasourgers, EpMonton, Auta—A strike of 50 
labourers occurrred at Edmonton on January 
2, when the men employed on a subway under 
construction demanded an increase in wages 
from 25 cents and 30 cents per hour to 45 cents 
per hour. Negotiations were carried on and 
work was resumed January 22, at 40 cents per 
hour. 

Cooks AND WarTers, WINNIPEG, Man.—A 
strike of 18 cooks and waiters in a Winnipeg 
restaurant, demanding one day off in seven, 
took place January 2. The following day the 
employer claimed that the strikers’ places had 
been filled by other workers who were granted 
the one day off. 


Launpry Workers, Orrawa, Ont.—A strike 
of 60 laundry. workers occurrred on January 8, 
when the company concerned refused to renew 
an agreement which had been in existence the 
previous year, and which expired January 7, 
1925 (Lasour GazettE, February, 1924, page 


172). The company asked for a month to con- 


sider the extension of the agreement, but the 
employees refused the company’s request and 
went on strike. Negotiations were carried on 
which resulted in the agreement being renewed 
for a year, with a slight change in the wording 
of two of the clauses. Work was resumed 
January 10. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1925. 





Number 


of loss 


Industry, occupation and locality 


Time 


in 


Remarks 


employees} working 


involved 


days 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to January, 1925. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 30 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 70 


Que. 


240 |Commenced December 29, against discharge of 


employees. Settled by negotiations, and em- 
ployees reinstated. Work resumed January 10. 


1,820 {Commenced December 2, against discharge of 


employees. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during January, 1925. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 


110 2 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 1 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods: 


Bakers, Montreal, Que 2 


Boots and shoes: 
Boot factory employees, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


200 


Tron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Hamilton, Ont...... 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Railway construction: 
Labourers, etc., 


Alta. 


Edmonton, 8 


SERVICE— 
Personal—domestic: 
Cooks and waiters, Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Laundry workers, 
Ont. 


Ottawa, 1 


20 


80 


04 


50 


20 


Commenced January 5, against discharge of em- 
ployee. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed January 7, when discharged employee 
was reinstated. 

Commenced January 5, for change in working con- 
ditions. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed January 7; working conditions improved. 


Commenced January 24, against increase in price of 
bread. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed January 29, when price of bread was 
reduced. ‘ 

in 


Commenced January 26, against reduction 


wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced January 30, against reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced January 2, for increased wages. 
Settled by negotiations and work resumed 
January 22. 


Commenced January 2, for one day off per week. 
Settled by replacement January 3. 

Commenced January 8, for renewal of agreement in 
effect during 1924. Settled by negotiations and 
work resumed January 10. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


HE year 1924 was marked by a smaller 
number of strikes and lockouts than 
1923 or 1922, which years in turn had shown 
lowest numbers of disputes since 1915. Of 
the 73 disputes in existence during the year, 
10 were carried over from 1923, there being 
63 which began during the year. At the end 
of the year two disputes were still in exist- 
ence, one of clothing workers in Montreal 
which began in December, and one of coal 
miners at Drumheller, Alberta, which began 
on December 29. The numbers of employees 
involved and the time loss in man working 
days were much greater than in 1923, and 
nearly as great as in 1922, owing to a strike 
of over 7,000 coal miners in Alberta and Bri- 
tish Columbia, which lasted from April to 
October, causing a time loss of over one mil- 
lion working days. A strike of similar magni- 
tude and duration had occurred in 1922 also. 
The other principal disputes during the 
year included a stmke of about 10,000 coal 
miners in Nova Scotia in January and Feb- 
ruary, and the strike of job printing com- 
positors for the 44-hour week which began 
in 1921 and continued in Canada in six 
cities, being not called off until August 30, 
1924. A strike of loggers in British Columbia 
in January and February involved over 1,500 
employees, causing a time loss of nearly 45,000 
working days. 

In addition to the above there were two 
strikes of clothing workers in Montreal, each 
of which caused time losses of over 10,000 
working days, and a strike of boot factory 
employees at Quebec caused a time loss of 
nearly eight thousand working days. A dis- 
pute at Hull, Que., involving about 275 match 
workers in an alleged lockout caused a time 
loss of about 12,000 working days. A strike 
of carpenters and shipwrights, engaged in ship- 
building at Vancouver, B.C., involved 150 
men for nearly six weeks and caused a time 
loss of over 5,000 working days. A strike of 
postal employees involving nearly 2,000 men 
for 12 days in June, caused a time loss of 
over twelve thousand days. <A strike of fisher- 
men in British Columbia, involving over 500 
men for a week, caused a time loss of about 
4,500 days. A strmke of painters in Montreal, 
and a strike of plumbers in Hamilton, each 
caused time losses of somewhat more than 
2,000 working days. Apart from the above, 
none of the disputes during the year caused 
as much as 2,000 working days, and only six 
caused a loss of more than 1,000 days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of all 
strikes which come to the knowledge of the 


IN CANADA DURING 1924 


department, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of - 
omissions of a serious nature. So far as con- 
cerns figures given with respect to duration of 
strikes, numbers of employees concerned, etc., 
it is impossible always to secure exact infor- 
mation, but the estimate made in such cases 
is the result of painstaking methods in the 
collection of data, and, with increasing ex- 
perience in dealing with the subject it is 
believed that the statistics indicate the con- 
ditions with reasonable precision. ‘The esti- 
mate of time loss is reached by multiplying 
the number of working days during which each 
strike lasted by the number of employees 
involved in the dispute from time to time so 
far as known. 

The record of the Department includes 

lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 
. A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record, but a separate record of such disputes 
has been maintained in the Department dur- 
ing 1924. Any such disputes involving a time 
loss of tem working days or more have been 
included in the published record, there being 
5 of these involving 26 employees and result- 
ing in a time loss of 760 working days. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 
1922, 1923 and 1924. In metal trades no 
great time loss appeared except in 1919, when 
the strikes in the metal trades in various 
cities and the general strike in Winnipeg in 
sympathy with the metal trades’ strike there, 
caused a time loss of about two million days. 
In 1918, 1920 and 1923, however, the time 
losses (in these trades) were larger than in 
other years. In building and construction 
considerable time loss appeared in 1908, 1907, 
1911 and 1919. In transportation there was 
considerable time loss only in 1901, due to a 
strike of trackmen, in 1908, due to a strike 
of railway shop machinists and in 1918 and 
1919 due to numbers of strikes in street rail- 
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TIME LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-24 
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1924 


INVOLVED IN 1901 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 
OF EMPLOYEES 
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way operation, as well as among freight 
handlers, in local transportation, cartage, etc. 


TABLE I—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY YEARS 


Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
Year {In exist-| Begin- | Em- Em- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers| ployees loss in 
the the in- in- working 

year year | volved| volved days 
REO) aes 104 104 273 28,086 632,311 
1902 Nee 121 121 420 12,264 120,940 
1903.. 146 146 927 50,041 | 1,226,500 
1904....... 99 99 575 16,482 265 ,004 
1905....... 89 88 437 16,223 217,244 
LONG ee is 141 141 | 1,015 26,050 359,797 
Ay Aaa 149 144 825 36,224 621,962 
1908....... 68 65 175 25,293 708,285 
ET en 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
BOLO Scie 84 82} 1,335 21,280 718,635 
LOT 99 96 475 80,094 | 2,046,650 
itt EA ae 150 148 989 40,511 ] 1,099,208 
19S 113 106} 1,015 39,536 | 1,287,678 
1914: » 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
1915....... 43 38 96 9,140 106,149 
OIG eee 75 74 271 21,157 208,277 
ROLF 148 141 714 48,329 | 1,134,970 
F018 ewes 196 191 766 68,489 63,341 
W919 ee 298 290 | 1,918 | 188,988 | 3,942,189 
EA AN 285 Pag eX wl! War ari) 52,150 886,754 
OZE ie 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
1922......5 85 70 569 41,050 | 1,975,276 
Bs Wa 91 a 419 32,868 768,494 
1924....... 73 63 415 32,494 | 1,770,825 
Total.| 2,915*| 2,803 | 16,406*} 835,689*| 23,118,849 


“In these totals figures for disputes extending over the 
nd of a year are counted more than once. 

From the chart showing results of the 
settlements arrived at it appears that the ma- 
jority of employees were successful or sub- 
stantially successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917 
and 1918, periods of steadily rising prices and 
expanding business, but were unsuccessful in 
1908, 1919 and 1920, years of uncertainty in 
industry. 


Sa vee ee eRe kg AND LOCKOUTS, 1924, BY 











MBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Number of em- = |——————-— 

ployees involved Per- Per- 

um-| cent | Em- | Work- | cent 

ber of |ployees| ing of 

tota days | total 
10,000 and over........ 1 1-4; 10,585) 315,405) 17-8 
5,000 and under 10,000 1 1-4 7,403]1,224,159| 69-1 
2,500:and uncer |b 0001). Can a. ot be le ale cbibia laine eet Memes tea 
1,500 and under 2,500 4) 5-5) 6,736) 84,707) 4-8 
1,000 and under 1,500 1 1-4 1,200 1,200 0-1 
500 and under 1,000 1 1-4 573 4,584 0-3 
250 and under 500 10} 13-7 3,496) 79,640 4-5 
100 and under 250 7 9-6 839] 25,191 1-4 
50 and under 100 14] 19-1 957) 11,223} 0-6 

25 and under 50 15| 20-5 517} 13,632] 0-8 
Under2o.) i aes 19} 26-0 188} 11,084 0-6 
Totaleweansete: 73} 100-0} 32,49411,770,825] 100-0 





In Table II the analysis by the number of 
employees shows that there were few dis- 


putes involving large numbers of employees, 
but that the time loss due to these was very 
great, most of it being due to the two strikes 
of coal miners, namely, that in Alberta and 
British Columbia, involving over 7,000 men 
for nearly six months, and that in Nova 
Scotia involving over 10,000 men for nearly 
six weeks. The other strikes involving large 
numbers of employees were mentioned in 
paragraphs two and three. 





TABLE III—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1924, BY 
TIME LOSS 
Num- 
Disputes | berin-| Time loss 
volved 

Period of working - 

days lost Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Em- | Work- | cent 

ber of |ployees| ing of 
tota days | total 
100,000 days and over..|} 2] 2-7) 17,988/1,539,564) 86-9 

50,000 days and under 

100, OOO AN Mite e iH okt 251 Mme SALI s i Say aa et 
25, 000 and under 50,000. Zz 2-7 1,880} 87,098 4-9 
10,000 and under 25,000. 5 6-8 5,561] 70,133 4-0 
5,000 and under 10,000. 4 5-5 893} 29,292 1-7 
2,500 and under 5,000. 4; 5-5} 1,068} 14,652] 0-8 
1,500 and under 2,500. 5 6-8 551; 10,240} 0-6 
1,000 and under 1,500. 6] 8-2} 1,693} 7,538) 0-4 
500 and under 1,000. 10} 13-7] 1,151) 6,923; 0-4 
250 and under 6500. 8} 11-0 798 2,874 0:2 
100 and under 250. 11} 15-1 517 1, 863 0-2 
Under 1001.) ee nce: 16} 22-0 394 64 0-0 
HOGS Lae Scr: sto 73) 100-0) 32,494|1,770,825| 100-0 





In Table III, the analysis by time loss 
shows that most of the disputes caused little 
time loss, being due to a small number of 
disputes involving large numbers of em- 
ployees as in Table II. 


TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1924, BY 








DURATION 
Num- 
Disputes | berin-}| Time loss 
volve 
Period of Duration 
Per- Per- 
Num-| cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees| ing of 
tota days | total 
Under 5 days.. : 26| 35-6) 38,625) 6,388} 0-4 
5 days and under 10... 11} 15-1 1,826) 12,476 0:7 
10 days and under 15... 7} 9-6] 2,175) 14,563} 0-8 
15 days and under 20... 4; 5-5) 1,805) 12,738) 0-7 
20 days and under 80... 5} «66-8 19, 1-1 
30 days and over....... 18] 24-7} 22,168/1,703,260} 96-2 
Unterminated or in- 
Gefinites 0. ee. see 2h D7. 100} 1,840} 0-1 
Totals. tay 3 A 73} 100-0} 382,494|1,770,825} 100-0 





In Table IV, the analysis by duration shows 
that out of the 73 disputes in existence during 
the year, 26 were under 5 days’ duration, and 
11 were of five days or over and under 10, 
thus making 37 disputes, or over half of the 
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disputes under 10 days in duration. There 
were, however, 18 disputes of 30 days or over 
in duration, and as these included the two 
principal strikes of coal miners, this group 
eaused most of the time loss for the year. 














TABLE ¥.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1924, 
BY PROVINCES 
Num- 
Disputes : | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Province 
Per Per 
Num-| cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees| ing of 
tota days | total 
Nova Scotia........... 12-3) 12,747) 322,574) 18-2 
Prince Ea warte island. |!) See le cree cctery mene CoM 
New Brunswick....... 1-4 57; 1,026] O-1 
Quebec, oie), fa 23) 31-5 5,430} 80,209 4-5 
Ontario... A IE aed 18} 24-7). 775| 53,506 3°0 
Manitobayo nition bu. oy 2°7 103 6,992 0-4 
Saskatchewan......... 1} 1-4 38 133! 0-0 
Alberta Maw OUT 9a} 12-0 7,146]1,002,179| 56-6 
British Columbia...... Qa} 11-3) 4,152) 291,195! 16-5 
Interprovincial (b)..... PA PESTA Ns De AG im TOR 0-7 
Totals eno. 73(a100-0} 32, 494)1,770,825| 100-0 





(a) One strike in both Alberta and British Columbia 
eounted in each but only once in the total. In this case the 
number of ser aba and time loss in each province was 
allocated to it 

(b) Strike i in Note (a) excepted. 


In Table V, the analysis by provinces shows 
that the disputes causing most of the time 
loss as well as including most of the number 
of employees involved, were in Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia, on account of 
the two principal coal strikes as well as a 
number of smaller strikes of coal miners. Next 
to these the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario experienced considerable time loss, that 
in Quebec being due to disputes involving 
large numbers of employees, namely strikes 
of clothing workers in Montreal. 


In Table VI, the analysis by industries 
shows most of the time loss to be due to 
disputes in mining, but that there was con- 
siderable time loss in logging, due to the 
strike of lumber workers in British Columbia; 
also in manufacturing of clothing, due to sev- 
eral strikes of clothing workers, chiefly in 
Montreal; boot-making, chiefly in Quebec 
City; printing and publishing, due to eight 
strikes of job office printing compositors in 
six cities carried over from 1921; wood pro- 
ducts, due to an alleged lockout of match 
workers at Hull, Que., and in public admin- 
istration, due to a strike of postal employees 
in various cities. 


In Table VII, the analysis by causes shows 
that 39 out of the 73 disputes were over ques- 
tions of wages, of which nine were against de- 


creases. There appear five disputes for shorter 
hours, and one against longer hours. There 
appear 12 disputes over questions of unionism, 


TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1924, 
BY INDUSTRIES 











i Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Industry 
Per Per 
Num-| cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees| ing of 
tota days | total 
BUG Og UN ag 6 5 CHAE Peles. eet, fll ello det a HE el ag Nall 
LOGGING........... 1) 1-41 1,567] 44,770} 2-6 
FISHING AND 
TRAPPING........ 2 og 621; 4,800] 0-3 
MINING, NON- 
FERROUS SMELT- 
ING AND QUAR- 
PUN EN Gala Cea 15} 20-5) 21,214/1,555,105) 87-8 
ta ok he aaa 
Clothing, including 

knitted goods....... 8} 11-0} 3,424; 30,688} 1-8 
Leather, fur and pro- 

UCTS Ween. we eae oon 5} 6-8 888} 11,697} 0-7 
Pulp and paper pro- 

ducts. . Dh bili at 156 756} 0-0 
Printing. and publish- 

OCT INL Se OL RRL 9} 12-3 586} 79,695 4-6 
Saw and planing mill é 

productss:. en yne 1 1-4 350} 2,100! 0-1 
Wood products....... 1 1-4 275) 12,100) 0-7 
Tron, steel and pro- 

Gucteene ee Te 2 2°7 26 874 0-0 
Non-metallic min- 

eral products....... GA a7! 88 957; 0-@ 

CONSTRUCTION:— 
a canes and struc- 

GUTOS $1) ELC Rene ye) ae ae} 883} 7,850] 0-4 
Shipbuilding Mea ila 1 1-4 150; 5,100 0-3 
Waterworks, gas and 

sewer construction. . 1 1-4 75 150) 0-0 

TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND 
PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES:— 
Steam railways...... 1 1-4 50 50} 0-0 
Electric railways.... 1 1:4 4 661; 0-0 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones Alga Ba GAAV( 83 750} 0-0 
OEINIAING To oc ssa aie ol ester meer] escheat poe etal comin Ta ar 
HET 0H 48 60. EOE ROS I Pi 8 0 NCH U IS ea iad EW Seat a | Ake mr 
SERVICE:— 

Public administra- 

ELON a ee eeaten 1 1-4 1,969| 12,279] 0-7 
Recreational........ F 4 5-5 60 418; 0-0 
Personal—domestic.. 1 1-4 25 25 0-0 

ota lee seen 73; 100-0} 32,494/1,770,825| 100-0 


of which three were for recognition of union. 
There appear 11 disputes against discharge of 
employees. The analysis of results shows that 
of the 20 disputes over increases in wages, 
three ended in favour of the employees, nine 
in favour of the employers, and eight were 
partially successful or ended in compromises. 
Of the nine disputes over decreases in wages, 
four ended in favour of employees, four in 
favour of employers, and one was partially 
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successful. Of the 73 disputes for the year, 
17 were in favour of employees, 29 were in 
favour of employers, 23 were compromises or 
partially successful. Of the four which were 
indefinite or unterminated, two were untermin- 
ated at the end of the year, one was settled 
by a reference to arbitration which had not 
been completed, and as to the other in- 
formation was unobtainable. 


Table VIII shows disputes in the various 
industries by methods of settlement. It ap- 
pears that 30 out of the 73 in existence were 
settled by negotiations between the parties 
concerned, while 11 were settled by concilia- 
tion or mediation, and in nine disputes the 
employees returned to work on employers’ 
terms. The 12 disputes in the column headed 
“Otherwise” included the strikes of job office 
printing compositors carried over from 1921, 
which the union called off at the end of 
August. 


In Table IX with figures by months, it ap- 
pears that most of the time loss occurs during 
the spring and early summer months. For 
those months where great time loss appears 
it is usually due to a strike of coal miners. 
In May and June, 1921, however, considerable 
time loss appeared, due chiefly to strikes in 
the building trades against reductions in 
wages. In May, June and July, 1920, con- 
siderable time loss appeared due to strikes in 
the building trades, metal trades and of coal 
miners. 


Table X gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs in detail as to causes, results, etc. As 
explained in paragraph six, this list does not 
included disputes involving less than six em- 
ployees or of less than one day in duration 
unless they cause a time loss of ten man work- 
ing days or more. There were no disputes in 
existence during 1924 omitted from the list 
for this reason. In addition to those listed 
there were on record during the year a num- 
ber of disputes which have been recorded as 
terminated because reports indicated that in- 


dustrial conditions were no longer affected and 
there were certain other disputes causing ces- 
sation of work which could hardly be classed 
as strikes or lockouts although sometimes re- 
ferred to as such. During 1924 these were as 
follows :— 


The strike of moulders at Guelph beginning 
on June 2, 1924, was recorded as terminated 
August 25, the employees being replaced, but 
the union did not call off the strike by the 
end of 1924. The strikers, however, had ob- 
tained work elsewhere. 


A dispute of street railway employees at 
St. John, N.B., resulting in a cessation of work 
in June 29, 1921, had not yet been called off 
by the union at the end of 1924, and there 
were still a number of men receiving strike 
pay. Reports indicated that employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected shortly after 
the cessation of work as the employees were 
replaced. Early in 1922 a large number of 
the employees secured work elsewhere. 


A strike of moulders at Galt, Ont., August 
2, 1922, was terminated by the end of the 
month by the replacement of strikers but the 
union had not called off the strike by the 
end of 1924. The strikers, however, obtained 
work elsewhere. 


A cessation of work involving 12 stone 
masons on a building at Montreal, June 5, 
1924, was due to a clause in the contract that 
the employees should be members of a cer- 
tain union. Of the 12 men who left when 
notified of this, ten returned within a few 
hours and joined the union. 


A dispute between the theatrical employees’ 
union and certain moving picture theatres at 
Hamilton as to recognition of the union led 
to a declaration by the union that a lockout 
had been begun by the proprietors of these 
theatres, on the ground that they refused to 
employ members of a union. The employers 
reported that no dispute with their employees 
had occurred as the latter did not belong to 
the union. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING DECEMBER 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for January contains the following 
table which analyses the disputes in progress 
in December, 1924, in Great Britain and North- 
-ern Ireland by groups of industries, and in- 
dicates the number of workpeople involved 
at the establishments concerned and the ap- 
proximate time lost during the month in all 
disputes in progress :— 


Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 


in progress in of work- | duration 
December people {in working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries Start-] Start- in all disputes 
ed ed disputes in in 
before} in | Total] progress | progress 
Dec. 1} Dec. in Dec. | in Dec. 
Mining and quarry- 
THETA MAMIE 6 il ile 10,000 41,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 6 11 LW 2,000 24,000 
ENTS quill (One ae ee, (ee 6 6 1,000 11,000 
Opnere soe a. 12 13 25 3,000 16,000 
Total, Dec., 1924..| 24/ 41] 65| 16,000 92,000 
Total, Nov., 1924. 32 40 72 15,000 134, 060 
Total, Dec., 1923. . 1 2 24 10,000 83,000 


Of the 41 disputes beginning in December, 
17, directly involving 3,000 workpeople, arose 


out of demands for advances in wages or 
other wages questions; 12, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
6, directly involving 3,000 workpeople, on de- 
tails of working arrangements; and 6, directly 
involving 2,000 workpeople, on other questions. 
In addition about 4,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 24 dis- 
putes which began before December and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 65, involving about 16,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during Decem- 
ber of about 92,000 working days. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 26 
new disputes, directly involving 9,000 work- 
people, and 10 old disputes, directly involv- 
ing 4,000 workpeople. Of these new and old 
disputes, 9, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 9, directly involving 3,000 workpeople, 
in favour of the employers; and 18, directly 
involving 7,000 workpeople, were compromised. 
In the case of 4 disputes, directly involving 
1,000 workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


EVERAL measures affecting labour were 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly of 
Saskatchewan at the recent session, which 
opened on November 13 and closed on Janu- 
ary 16, being the fifth session of the fifth 
legislature of the Province. The laws relat- 
ing to insurance and public health were revised 
and consolidated, and legislation was passed 
dealing with the liquor question. Consider- 
able time was spent in a discussion of certain 
matters of Federal jurisdiction and resolutions 
were adopted for presentation tou the Domin- 
ion authorities. These matters concerned the 
question of railway freight rates, the con- 
struction of branch lines by the Canadian 
National Railways, and soldiers’ pensions. 
The text of the resolution in reference to 
soldiers’ pensions, which was adopted unani- 
mously, was as follows:— 


(1) That, for the purpose of making more suitable 
and adequate provisions for ex-service men and their 
dependents, the Government of Canada should at the 
next session of Parliament again introduce a Bill to 
amend The Pensions Act, and that there be included 
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in such Bill the provisions contained in Bill No. 255 
of last session, which were passed by the House of 
Commons but were deleted therefrom by the Senate; 

(2) That the Government of Canada be asked to 
take the necessary steps to make effective the recom- 
mendations contained in the fifth report of the Select 
Special Committee on Pensions, Insurance and Re- 
establishment of Returned Soldiers, made to Parha- 
ment at its last session, which said report was in effect 
that the interests of the returned men will be better 
safeguarded and the intent of Parliament will be better 
carried into effect by a more sympathetic interpretation 
of The Pensions Act and its schedules, and that this 
can best be carried out by the reorganization of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the 
medical services attached .thereto. 


Employment Offices—The Employment 
Agencies Act (Revised Statutes, Chapter 184), 
which was revised last year by the addition 
of a new section prohibiting private agencies 
from using the word “Saskatchewan” as part 
of their designation (Lasour Gazertr, May, 
1924, page 375), was further amended by the 
addition of new sections permitting town, 
village or rural municipalities in which there 
is no government employment office to es- 
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tablish an employment office, and to charge 
employers availing themselves of its services 
such fees as may be fixed by bylaw, the 
municipal clerk or secretary-treasurer being 
required in such cases to notify the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labour and Industries 
and to furnish reports as required. It will be 
recalled that the original act prohibited any 
person, firm, or association from conducting 
an employment office for gain. 

Mechanic’s Lien—A new subsection was 
added to the section of the Mechanic’s Lien 
Act which relates to the registration of liens 
in reference to certain administrative details. 

Licensing of Bakers—By the Bread Sales 
Act every person conducting a bakeshop was 
required to carry a license issued by the muni- 
cipality, no license to be issued until the 
medical health officer shall have given a cer- 
tificate that all regulations ard conditions 
have been met. 


Licensing of Hawkers and Pedlers—The 
Hawkers and Pedilers Act was amended in the 
section that was added to the act in, 1922 
and further amended in 1924, excepting cer- 
tain persons from the definition of “ hawkers 
and pedlers.” The new amendment requires 
persons selling lumber or coai to obtain a 
hawkers’ or pedlers’ license but excepts from 
this provision those who reside or have a 
place of business in the municipality in which 
the sale takes place. Farmers seiling products 
of their own farms were excepted only when 
these farms are in Saskatchewan (correspond- 
ing amendments were made in the City Act, 
the Town Act, the Village Act and the Rural 
Municipalities Act). The section relating to 
the payment of pedlers’ fees was amended by 
the insertion of a new clause requiring appli- 
cants to take an affidavit that they had not 
previously operated as transient traders dur- 
ing the period covered by their license. The 
penalty for operating without a license must 
not be less than $10 for the first offence, and 
not less than $50 for the second offence. 


Thresher’s Liens—A new Thresher’s Lien 
Act was enacted, being a redraft of the earlier 
act (Revised Statutes, Chapter 208). This 
Act gives every person who threshes grain or 
causes grain to be threshed for another person 
at a fixed price, a lien upon such grain for 60 
days after completion of the work, for the 
purpose of securing payment, this lien to have 
priority over all writs of execution against 
the owner of the grain, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Chattel Mortgage Act. The 
act in its new form contains provisions relat- 
ing to the power of the lien holder to take 
grain, the quantity that may be retained, the 
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right to sell again and apply the proceeds of 
such sale, the lien holders’ right to demand 
a statement of amount of grain threshed, etc. 

Thresher Employees’ Act—This Act (Re- 
vised Statutes, Chapter 209) was amended in 
the section which relates to the liability of 
the third person in cases where an employee 
has a claim against the earings of his em- 
ployer for the amount of his wages in the 
hands of a third person for whom threshing 
has been done. The section, as revised, re- 
quires that the third person hold available 
for 60 days sufficiently money to meet any 
claim for wages. Changes were also made in 
the section relating to procedure in cases 
where claims are contested. 

Single Transferable Vote—Provision was 
made by an amendment to the City Act 
enabling city councils to submit to the electors 
a by-law for the election of the mayor and 
aldermen by the system known as the single 
transferable vote, the proposed system being 
set forth in the by-law. 





A resolution in favour of a general minimum 
wage act for British Columbia was passed at 
a meeting at Esquimalt last month as follows: 
“Resolved that this meeting go on record as 
favouring the adoption of a minimum wage 
bill for labour in the province and that such 
a bill be drafted with a view to making work- 
ing conditions better for the white people by 
removing the unfair competition now existing, 
and that such protection as deemed necessary 
for the assistance of the industry of agricul- 
ture, by exempting such industry from the 
minimum wage in respect to the clearing of 
land and general farm labour, be provided 
for.” 





A bill to establish a legal minimum wage 
in all industries was introduced recently in 
the legislature of South Africa. Under its 
provisions a central wage board of three mem- 
bers, appointed by the Minister of Labour, 
would be set up, with the duty of recom- 
mending a minimum wage in each industry 
by districts. In each industry, the employers 
and employees, respectively, would appoint 
two assessors to assist the board, which would 
make its recommendations to a Minister who 
would then fix the’ minimum wage. The 
Minister would not be compelled, however, to 
accept the Board’s findings unaltered. In case 
either the employer or the employees object 
to the wages as fixed, the Minister must ap- 
point an arbitrator to examine the position 
anew and report to him. The Minister 
would then give his decision, which would be 
final. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISEASES UNDER ONTARIO WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis added to list for compensation 


HE following notice was published in the 
Ontario Gazette, January 24, 1925, add- 

ing stone workers or grinders’ phthisis to the 
list of industrial diseases that are compensable 
under the .Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Ontario. It may be noted that under Section 
2 of the Act, which came into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, the Board has power to add to the 
list of “industrial diseases” that is contained 
in Schedule III of the Act, and to declare by 
a Regulation that any other disease falls 
within this category. The diseases mentioned 
in Schedule III are as follows: anthrax, lead 
poisoning or its sequelae; mercury poisoning 
or its sequelae; miné¢rs’ phthisis (this disease 
added by amendment in 1917); phosphorus 
poisoning or its sequelae; ankylostomiasis (a 


disease of miners). The regulation just issued 
is as follows:— 

94, It is hereby declared that stone workers’ or grind- 
ers’ phthisis, due to employment in quarrying or in 
cutting, crushing, grinding, or polishing of stone, or in 
grinding or polishing of metal, and benzol poisoning due 
to employment in any process involving the use of 
benzol, shall be industrial diseases within the meaning 
of The Workmen’s Compensation Act as if the words 
‘‘ stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis’? were inserted 
in the first column of Schedule 3 of the Act, and the 
words ‘‘ quarrying, cutting, crushing, grinding, or 
polishing of stone, or grinding or polishing of metal ” 
were inserted opposite thereto in the second column of 
the said Schedule, and as if the words “any process 
involving the use of benzol’’ were inserted opposite 
thereto in the second column of the said Schedule. 


This regulation was passed on December 24, 
1924, and approved by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council January 13, 1925. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA HOURS OF WORK ACT, 1923 


New Orders issued by Board of Adjustment 


'HE Board of Adjustment under the Hours 
of Work Act of British Columbia, 1923, 
issued an order, dated January 14, 1925, 
rescinding the order which was reprinted in 
the last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, permit- 
ting workers in the shipbuilding and metal 
trades industries to work 15 hours per man 
per month, over and above the 8-hour per 
day limit prescribed for industry generally, 
in order to execute work necessary to keep 
other industries in operation. 


New Exemptions Allowed 


The Board further issued the following new 
orders :— 


Having regard to the nature and conditions of 
the industrial undertakings hereinafter mentioned, the 
condition of employment and welfare of employees, 
the Board of Adjustment after inquiry, held pur- 
suant to the ‘‘ Hours of Work Act, 1923,’’ and 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, hereby exempts to the extent herein- 
after stated from the provisions of section 3 of the 
said Act, the industrial undertakings and workers 
engaged therein, hereinafter mentioned, namely :— 


1. All workers employed in saw-mills, planing mills 
and shingle mills in the district east of the Cascade 
Mountains shall be permitted to work one hour per 
day in excess of the limit prescribed by section 3 
of the Act; the total hours worked not to exceed 
54 per week. 

2. All engineers, firemen, and oilers engaged in saw- 
mills, planing mills, and shingle mills, in charge of 
steam plants operating on a one-shift basis, in the 


district east of the Cascade Mountains, shall be 
allowed to work further overtime to the extent of 
one and one-half hours per day to cover preparatory 
and complementary work in addition to the said 54 
hours per week. 

3. All workers employed in the lumber and shingle 
manufacturing industries as operators of launches: all 
persons engaged in booming operations; all workers 
engaged as operators of transportation systems in 


connection with shipping, and planing operations in 
connection with shipping, necessary to fill urgent 
orders. 

4. All workers employed in ship repair plants, 


engineering works, machine shops, foundries, welding 
plants, sheet-metal works, belt-works, saw-works, and 
all like plants doing repair work, when engaged on 
urgent repair work which must of necessity be done, 
in order that other industries shall not be seriously 
handicapped in their operations. 

5. All bakers employed in the baking industry shall 
be permitted to work ten (10) hours per man per 
month in excess of forty-eight (48) hours per week, 
and all bakery salesmen or deliverymen twenty-six 
(26) hours per man per month in excess of 48 hours 
per week. 

6. All workers engaged in industries whose shipping 
operations are of an intermittent nature shall be 
permitted to work such overtime as may be necessary 
to enable urgent shipping orders to be executed. 

7. That part of the undertaking of the West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company, Limited, at 
Lower Bonnington, B.C., being the construction work 
in progress in connection therewith, until the 1st day 
of February, 1925. 

8. All workers employed by The Laminated Materials, 
Limited, of New Westminster, as veneer operatives, 
cement spreaders, and those engaged in the finishing 
department, are exempt from the provisions of section 
3 of the Act until the 6th day of March, 1925. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada, recently issued, de- 
scribes the work carried on by the various 
divisions of the Department during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1924. The Depart- 
ment’s activities are shown as divided into 
ten sections, as follows: 1. Work in connec- 
tion with the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907; 2. Other conciliation work; 3. Fair 
wage administration; 4. Collection and publi- 
cation of labour statistics; 5. Publication of 
the Lasour Gazertre; 6. Administration of the 
Combines Tnviesiigivicn Act, 1923; 7. Work in 
connection with the whale vneny Service of 
Canada; 8. Administration of the Technical 
Education Act; 9. Administration of the Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act, and 10. Work in con- 
nection with the Lee of Nations Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 .— 
The complete absence of strikes in the twenty- 
eight cases dealt with under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, was the out- 
standing feature of the record for the year, the 
strike which had threatened when each appli- 
cation for procedure under the statute was 
made having been averted. Eighteen Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation functioned 
during the fiscal period; five of these had been 
established during the preceding year. 

The report gives full particulars as to the 
cases dealt with during the year. (A sum- 
mary of the year’s proceedings under the Act 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for August, 
1924.) ‘The report also contains a full account 
of the legal proceedings in connection with 
the refusal of the Toronto Electric Commis- 
sion to recognize a board under the Act, in- 
cluding the text of the judgments delivered 
in the Ontario courts on the subject of the 
validity of the Act; and an outline of the 
proceedings in Parliament on proposed amend- 
ments to the Act. These subjects have al- 
ready been dealt with in the Lasour Gazerrn. 


Conciliation Work.—In addition to the ad- 
ministration of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, the services of the Depart- | 
ment of Labour were utilized during the year 
in connection with the settlement of a number 
of labour disputes. In some instances the 
Minister of Labour assisted personally, and in 
other cases the good offices of the department 
were exerted through the fair wages officers 
who are stationed at different industrial 
centres. 


Fair Wages—As a result of experience 
gained in the administration of the fair wages 
policy of the Government of Canada, as set 

‘forth in the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, 
certain amendments were made in this Order 
in Council on April 9, 1924, on recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour, which, with- 
out altering the scope and intent of the policy, 
are intended to make its purpose clearer and 
more definite. 

The fair wages policy of the Government of 
Canada has been in effect since 1900 and is 
based on a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons which was adopted at the session of 
1900 as follows:— 

“That it be resolved, that all government contracts 
should contain such conditions as will prevent abuses 
which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, 
and that every effort should be made to secure the 
payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the 
district where the work is carried out, and that this 
House cordially concurs in such policy, and deems it 
the duty of the Government to take immediate steps 
to give effect ‘thereto. 


“Tt is hereby declared that the work to which the 
foregoing policy shall apply includes not only work 
undertaken by the Government itself, but also all 
works aided by grant of Dominion public funds.’’ 


During the year 1923-24 the Department of 
~Labour prepared fair wages conditions in con- 
nection with the execution of 79 contracts. 
These are divided among the different depart- 
ments of the Government as follows: Public 
Works Department, 43; National Defence, 2; 
Interior, 2; Trade and Commerce, 1; Marine 
and Fisheries, 10; Indian Affairs, 11; Railways 
and Canals, 10. 


Labour Statistics —During the year statistics 
of strikes and lockouts, wages and hours of 
labour, prices and cost of living, employment 
and industrial accidents were collected and 
published regularly in the Larcur Gazerrs, 
annual reviews also appearing soon after the 
close of the calendar year. In accordance with 
the Statistics Act, 1918, and under arrange- 
‘ments with the Dominion Statistician, ap- 


¢ proved by Order in Council dated October 16, 


1922, certain classes of these statistics are col- 
| lected and published in co-operation with the 
' Dominion Statistician, in close association with 


_ statistics of general social and economic con- 
| ditions as organized in the Dominion Bureau 
' of Statistics. 


: 
and occupations drawn up in the bureau is 


The classification of industries 


followed in the Poe of the statistics 


\ of Jabour. 
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Labour Gazette—The Lasour GAZETTE was 


published regularly during the fiscal year in’ 


English and French, its total monthly average 
circulation being 12,400 copies. 

Combines Investigation Act—At the close 
of the fiscal year 1923-24 the Combines In- 


vestigation Aicct had been in operation for a. 


little over seven months; during this period 
various inquines and representations were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour relative 
to the Act, but no formal applications, in 
accordance with section 5 of the statute, were 
received. The report notes that “the fact 
that no formal applications were filed during 
the first year does not perhaps measure the 
value of the Act; no doubt, quite apart from 
any proceedings, there is value in the moral 
effect which the enactment of this law has 
had upon business in general through the in- 
strument which has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the public for its own protection 
against combines of a detrimental nature.” 
Several applications under the statute have 
been received during the present fiscal year. 


Employment Service—An outline of the 
Dominion-Provincial employment organization 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre for Decem- 
ber, 1924. At the beginning of the year offices 
were conducted at 69 centres, but at the close 
of the year this number had been reduced to 
67. One new office, located at Penticton, B.C., 
was opened during the year; the offices at 


Amherst, N.S., The Pas, Man., and Macleod, 


Alberta, were closed. For the purpose of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various local 
offices, and to enable the transfer of any kind 
of labour from districts over supplied to those 
where a dearth exists, Clearing Houses have 
been established at eight centres throughout 
Canada. Those for provincial clearance, oper- 
ated by the provincial governments as part 
of the Employment Service of Canada, are 
situated at : Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those for 
interprovincial clearance operated by the De- 
partment of Labour in the interests of the 
Employment Service of Canada are: Eastern 
Clearing House, Ottawa; Western Clearing 
House, Winnipeg. 

Technical Education—The first half of the 
ten-year period during which federal grants 
are available under the provisions of the 
Technical Education Act ended on March 31, 
1924. In some provinces the growth of voca- 
tional education has been slow, due to indus- 
trial and financial depression, but, on the 
whole, fairly satisfactory progress has been 
made and the prospects for future growth are 
encouraging. The statistical tables for the 


year under review show increases over the 
previous year in almost every department of 
the work. The amount expended by the Pro- 
vincial Governments decreased from $1,835,- 
093.21 to $1,817,443.38, but the federal grants 
paid to the provinces increased from $648,- 
227.03 to $888,391.62. Federal grants have en- 
abled the provinces to build and operate 
schools which offer a variety of courses spe- 
cially designed to meet the educational and 
vocational needs of young people entering in- 
dustrial life and of workers who desire supple- 
mentary education and training. The organi- 
zation, administration and control of educa- 
tion, however, is entirely in the hands of the 
provincial and local authorities. Usually the 
initiative rests with the local school boards. 
The provincial governments render assistance 
as requested or advise the local officials in 
order that the work might be organized in 
conformity with existing regulations and there- 
by become entitled to provincial and federal 
grants. In a few cases, assistance is sought 
from the federal authorities in connection with 
the organization of new work, but ordinarily 
the Dominion Government is cailed upon to 
approve, for the purposes of federal grants, 
the work already being done. Notes on work 
in connection with the work under the Tech- 
nical Education Act are published from time 
to time in the Lanour GaAZzErrn. 

The Technicat Education Branch has con- 
tinued to issue the “ Vocational Education ” 
bulletins. Five bulletins were issued during 
the year dealing with the problems of even- 
ing schools, apprenticeship, vocational guid- 
ance, teacher-training and government publi- 
cations for use in vocational schools. 


Dominion Government Annuities—An in- 
creasing interest in Dominion Government 
annuities. was manifested throughout Canada 
as the result of the inauguration of a publicity 
campaign, purchase money received during 
the fiscal period aggregating $1,458,975.92, a 
figure greatly in excess of that for any prev- 
ious year. This amount covered 409 contracts 
for annuities (217 immediate and 192 de- 
ferred), totalling $174,574.35. 


League of Nations International Labour 
Conference—The proposals emanating from 
the successive International Labour Confer- 
ences were received in due course by the 
Canadian Government and have been brought 
to the attention of the competent legislative 
authorities, as required by the treaty terms. 
It should be noted that certain of the pro- 
posals were regarded by the federal law offi- 
cers as coming within Dominion jurisdiction, 
whilst others were deemed to be within pro- 
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vincial authority and were accordingly referred 
to the several Provincial Governments for 
attention. The Department of Labour is en- 
trusted with the duties arising out of the rela- 
tions of Canada with the International Labour 
Organization. These have entailed much cor- 
respondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces and with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations. Replies have also been 
prepared in the Department of Labour to 
various questionnaires which were circulated 
on behalf of the International Labour Office. 
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The performance of these duties has neces- 


‘sarily entailed a close study on the part of 


officers of the department of the various tech- 
nical questions which have figured on the 
various Conference agenda and meetings of 
the Governing Body and of questionnaires 
received from the International Labour Office. 

A bulletin entitled “(Canada and the Inter- 
national Labour Conference” was issued by 
the Department of Labour in February, 1922, 
for the purpose of furnishing enformation in 
reference to the International Labour Organi- 
zation and the subjects which have received 
attention at the hands of this body. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION IN FRANCE 


HE question of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in trade disputes was the chief 
item on the agenda for the 24th session of 
the Superior Labour Council of France, held 
from 17-20 November last. 

The Council it may be recalled, is com- 
posed as follows: employers’ representatives, 
32; workers’ or salaried employees’ representa- 
tives, 32; Paris Chamber of Commerce, 1; 
consumers’ co-operative societies, 1; pro- 
ducers’ co-operative societies, 1; members of 
the Institute of Professors of the Faculty of 
Law in Paris (nominated by the Govern- 
ment), 3; members of the Senate (nomin- 
ated by their fellow-members), 8; members 
of the Chamber of Deputies (nominated by 
their fellow-members), 5. 

Mr. Justin Godart, Minister of Labour, 
who presided, pointed out that the concilia- 
tion act of 1892 was regarded with indiffer- 
ence by both parties owing to the absence 
of a compulsory clause in its provisions. From 
1898 to 1920 recourse had been had to the 
act in only 4,379 strikes out of 28,711. “The 
question we have to consider “he said,” 
is whether, when all peoples are hoping for the 
replacement of warfare by arbitration, this 
means to peace, with its precedent stage of 
conciliation, shall or shall not be proclaimed 
by the law of France to be the means which 
should be applied for the settlement of all 
disputes between employers and their work- 
people.” 

The Council adopted the following resolu- 
tions :— 

That when the establishment of direct relations 
between the representatives of the two parties has 
failed to settle the difference by conciliation, a fresh 


effort of conciliation shall be made, either according 
to a procedure on which the two parties have agreed, 


or, failmg such agreement, before the trade coun- 
cillors (conseillers prud’hommes) of the employers and 
workers in the trade group concerned, where they 
exist, or, failing this, before a judge, (Adopted by 
44 votes to 8, with 3 abstentions). 

That this fresh effort of conciliation shall be 
compulsory, on the demand of either of the two 
parties or on the invitation of the representative of 
the public authority or of his substitute. (Adopted 
by 34 votes to 24). 

It is understood that, as regards the interpretation 
of the word ‘“‘ parties,’ the representatives of the 
trade unions of either party shall be regarded as 
qualified to demand a fresh effort of conciliation. 
(Added to the resolution by 35 votes to 24). 


The following 
adopted :— 


resolutions were also 


In the event of a breakdown of the conciliation 
effort, it would be desirable to arrange for the 
publication of an account of the steps taken for 
conciliation under the conditions and in the form 
prescribed by the Act of 1892. 

Alongside the procedure for conciliation, and in 
order to meet the possibility of its failure, it is 
desirable to organize a scheme of voluntary arbitration. 

For the purpose of the appointment of arbitrators, 
the two parties should approach either a_ single 
person chosen by agreement between them, or one 
or more persons chosen in equal numbers, by the 
employers and the workers respectively, from among 
the members of the trade councils (conseils de 
prud’hommes) in the trade group concerned. 

The award of the arbitrator or arbitrators should 
be published according to the procedure laid down 
in the Act of 1892. 


The New Brunswick Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, has marketed co-operatively 42 788 
pounds of wool of the 1924 clip. Of this 
amount 22,000 pounds have been exported to 
the United States. The co-operative market- 
ing of wool was started in 1914 in the county 
of Sussex, New Brunswick, and about 1918 the 
movement had extended throughout the pro- 
vince. . 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


i Raves annual report of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works and Labour of the province 
of Quebec for the year ended June 30, 1924, 
has recently been issued. It contains informa- 
tion respecting the construction, renewal and 
repair work carried out by the Province dur- 
ing the year, the work of the provincial em- 
ployment bureaus, and that in connection with 
the inspection of industrial establishments and 
public works. 

Although industry was not quite as prosper- 
ous as hoped for, there was no great change in 
the employment situation nor was there any 
strike during the year. A complaint was made 
to the Registrar of Councils of Conciliation and 
Arbitration respecting Sunday work at Hem- 
mings Falls, with regard to which an inquiry 
was made and a report submitted. 

Employment Service—The report of the 
provincial employment bureaus showed that 
the five bureaus had found places for 18,267 
persons, an increase of 191 over the year 1922- 
23. The Quebec and Three Rivers offices 
made increases, and there was an increase in 
the Montreal bureau in the number of men 
placed, but a decrease in the number of women. 
Sherbrooke increased in the number of women 
placed, but decreased in the number of men. 
The total number of applicants registered for 
work was 38,855, the number of vacancies noti- 
fied by employers was 18,709, and the number 
of situations offered by bureaus, 20,619. The 
building industry engaged most of the work- 
men; then in order of importance came lum- 
bering, agriculture, manufacturing and the 
placing of freight handlers and railway labour- 
ers. An extraordinary demand for hotel em- 
ployees was also noted, believed due to the 
number of tourists attracted by the good roads 
of the province. 

The report shows that there was no increase 
in the number of licensed registry offices, and 
no complaints were made against these offices 
during the year. These offices are visited 
periodically and they also send a detailed re- 
port of their operations to the federal authori- 
ties. This is done under an arrangement that 
is renewed each year by the Federal and Pro- 
vincial authorities. As regards private agen- 
cies for servants, a number of complaints were 
received as to alleged overcharges and other 
abuses by certain proprietors of such agencies. 
It was recommended that these should be abol- 
ished, at least at Montreal, as the provincial 
bureau is now in a position to secure gratui- 
tously all servants required, and the competi- 
tion by these agencies is injurious to the suc- 
cess of the offices created by the government. 

Inspection of Industrial establishments and 
public works—-By order in council 1036, of 


1921, the province of Quebec was divided into 
three divisions for inspection purposes. The 
staff for the carrying on of this work in the 
year under review consisted of ten inspectors 
and three inspectresses, two members of the 
Council of Conciliation and Arbitration for 
settling disputes in the province, and a board 
of examiners of stationary engineers consist- 
ing of three members. The inspection of 
heating appliances in public buildings under 
the new law for the prevention of fires, was 
carried out satisfactorily and many repairs were 
made at the request of the officers. A number 
of principals of colleges and convents in the 
province asked to be relieved of the payment 
of the annual fee of five dollars which they 
have to pay the inspector, and it is stated 
that a proposition to pay a fixed salary to 
boiler inspectors is under consideration. 
Amendments are recommended in the regula- 
tions concerning ‘boiler construction and re- 
garding the inspection of second hand boilers, 
special reference being made to owners of in- 
dustrial establishments, especially in country 
districts, who buy second hand boilers without 
consulting the department, and do not obtain 
guarantees or even have the boilers inspected 
by the department’s officers before paying for 
them. In this way they run the risk of having 
the compression of the boilers reduced to such 
an extent as to be of no use for their business. 


Accidents—The number of accidents re- 
ported during the year under review totalled 
1,183, of these 18 were fatal, 72 were serious 
and 1,093 were slight. Investigations into 
the causes of accidents totalled 90. The num- 
ber of children registered for employment 
during the year was 2,877, making a total in the 
four year period ending June 30, 1924, of 
19,011. | 





The West Canadian Collieries, Limited, of 
Blairmore, Alberta, has recently installed a 
pneumo-gravity coal cleaning equipment at its 
Greenhill mine, this being said to be the first 
equipment of the kind in Canada, and the 
third on the continent. Its advantages are 
summarized by the Western Canada Coal Re- 
view as follows: “It minimizes loss on coal 
for a given ash reduction, is easy of operation 
and control, requires a minimum of labour, re- 
ducing instead of increasing moisture, and is 
capable of being operated the year round. By 
its use the company avoids paying freight 
charges on unnecessary ash, saves in the hand- 
ling of coal; decreases the probability of clink- 
ering; and permits working of coal seams 
hitherto deemed too high in ash content to 
operate successfully.” 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 


Recommendations of Special Commission Presented to Provincial 
Legislature . 


r ‘HE report of the Commission appointed 

under an act of 1922 of the province of 
Quebec (chapter 38) to study the subject of 
workmen’s compensation in the province; was 
laid before the legislature by the Minister of 
Public Works and Labour on Jaruary 26. The 
act referred to provided as follows:— 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may create a 
commission composed of five persons, chosen by him, of 
whom one representing the Government presides ex offi- 
cio, two representing the employers and two repre- 
senting the labourers, to inquire into the labour con- 
ditions in this province, with regard to the system or 
systems it would be expedient to establish in order to 
fix and determine indemnities or compensation in case 
of accidents to workmen in the course of or occasioned 
by their work. 


A commission was appointed in October, 
1923, in accordance with this act, its members 
being as follows:— 


Chairman: Ernest Roy, K.C. (afterwards 
the Honourable Judge Roy) of Quebec. 

Representing the employers: Joseph Alex- 
andre Bothwell, manager of the Brompton 
Pulp Company, East Angus; and E. Gaudiose 


Brousseau, president of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, Quebec. 
Representing the employecs: Gustave 


Francg, of Montreal (for the International 
Unions), and Pierre” Beaulé, of Quebee (for 
the National Unions). 

Secretary, Alfred Crowe. 


During the past year the commissioners held 
meetings in various industrial centres in the 
Province, evidence ‘being received at each 
point from the employers and the employees. 
The Commissioners in their report agree as 
to certain important recommendations, but 
agreement was not reached on other matters 
and in regard to these the emplovers’ and the 
employees’ representatives submit independent 
recommendations. 


General Report 

The general report recommends that all 
branches of industry, with several exceptions, 
should come under the Workinen’s Compen- 
sation Act; also that the, law apply to all 
work done by school corporations, church cor- 
porations, municipalities, and federal and 
provincial governments when the law would 
apply if such work were done by private em- 
ployers. 

The maximum of salary that may be earned 
annually by a workman who is otherwise 


elegible for benefits should be $2,000 a year 
instead of $1,500. The basis of arriving at 
the indemnity should be the dai'y salary mul- 
tiphed by 300, no matter how many days are 
worked during the year. The law should ap- 
ply only to accidents in the province, unless 
the victim was hired in the province and has 
no recourse in the Province where the acci- 
dent occurred. _ 

An organization should be created which 
would be advised of accidents in an official 
manner, and which would have complete statis- 
tics of accidents in the province. 

In order to avoid litigation the term “prin- 
cipal means of support should be so defined 
as to permit the benefits to go not only to 
the wife of the victim of the accident and his 
children, but also to the parents where the 
victim of the accident has contributed to the 
support of such parents. 

It is recommended that the funeral costs 
be raised to $125. 

Instead of payment of indemnities in lump 
sums, the commission is of opinion that the 
indemnities should be paid periodically in the 
case of fatal accidents or of permanent in- 
capacity, and that the payments be always 
direct, either to the victim of the accident him- 
self, or, in case of fatality, to the heirs. It is 
recommended that the main dispositions of 
the law be affixed in each factory. 


Points of Disagreement 


The representatives of labour ask that the 
rate of indemnities be raised to 66 per cent 
of the salary, and the representatives of the 
employers suggest that it be left at 50 per 
cent. The labour men believe the medical 
and hospital costs should be paid by the em- 
ployer until cure, whereas the employers’ 
representatives suggest that medical treat- 
ment be paid by them for a period of six 
months from the date of the accident. 

As regards the amount of the capital oa 
which the indemnity is to be fixed, the em- 
ployers recommend the amount should be 
on a basis of four times the vearly salary, 
with a minimum of $2,000 and a maximum 
of $4,000. The labour men believe that the 
capital should not be definiteiv fixed, but 
should fluctuate according to the age of the 
widow and the number and age of the children 
under 16 years of age, and be sufficient in any 
event to guarantee a monthly payment of $40 
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to the widow and $10 per child, with the 
added provision, however, that the monthly 
payments must not exceed two-thirds of the 
salary of the victim. 

The labour men ask that what are known 
as occupational sicknesses should come under 
the law, but the employers are not in favour 
of this proposal. 

The employers are opposed to the principle 
of compulsory insurance, believing that the 
law should permit the large industries with 
financial strength to assure themselves. The 
employers desire that all paper and pulp in- 
dustries, in all their branches, should come 
under the law. They believe that the victim 
of an accident, where possible, shall give no- 
tice of such accident to the employer within 
a period of two weeks under pain oi losing 
all rights. They believe that the cases should 
be heard before the ordinary courts, as now, 
with, however, an appeal to the King’s Bench, 
the judge to fix the indemnity, and, if in need 
of expert opinion, name three physicians, as 
a commission. 

The labour men ask that the commission 
form of compensation be brought in, such 
commission to consist of at least three mem- 
bers, the cost of the service to be borne by 
the province. To supplement the commis- 
sion form of workmen’s compensation, they 
propose obligatory insurance, they believe also 
that the funeral costs should be $150. They 
believe when there is only one dependant, a 
widow or an invalid husband, the indemnity 
should be a monthly payment of $40, and, in 
addition, a sum of $100 paid within thirty 
days after death. When there are children 
under 16 an additional $10 a month is asked 
for each child, but in no event is the monthly 
payment to be more than 75 per cent of the 
salary. When the dependants are children 
only, it is asked that the payment be $15 
per month per child under 16, but not more 
than $60 a month in all. In the event of 
the widow marrying again, the payments cease, 
but not without the payment as final com- 
pensation of a sum equal to two years of the 
indemnity, such payments to be made to the 
children. In the case of permanent incapacity, 
the labour men ask that the indemnities be 
equal to 66 per cent of the difference between 
the weekly salary gained and that which the 
workman can gain after the accident. In the 
case of partial temporary incapacity the rate 
asked is 66 per cent of the difference during 
the time of the incapacity. 


The commission attaches a report of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons which was 
asked to make recommendations. The col- 
lege suggests that all medical costs be borne 


by the employers. It is suggested that there 
be a special commission of physicians, labour 
men, employers and insurance companies to 
establish a schedule of medical rates. In the 
event of litigation before the courts, the col- 
lege recommends that the court establish a 
commission of three experts chosen from a 
list of names prepared by the minister on 
recommendation of the universities and the 
college. The college is of opinion that in all 
cases the workman should choose his physician. 

Mr. Gustave Franeq adds a detailed report 
on the acts in force in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and also gives a study of 
the American law and those in force in other 
provinces of Canada. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. All industries and branches of industries 
connected with any industrial undertaking 
should, with certain specified exceptions, come 
within the jurisdiction of the Act. 

2. All corporations, public or private, church 
building works, school corporations and muni- 
cipalities should come within the purview of 
the Act if they execute or cause to be executed 
any work or perform any services that would 
come under the Act if executed by a private 
individual. The federal and provincial gov- 
ernments should be requested to conform, in 
like circumstances, to the Act. 

3. All employees irrespective of amount of 
wages earned engaged in industries or branches 
of industries governed by the Act should 
come within its application. 

4. The maximum wage taken into considera- 
tion in fixing indemnities should be $2,000. 

5. The base of the annual. wage should be 
regulated by the daily wage earned at the 
time of the accident, multiplied by 300, what- 
ever the number of days worked may be in 
the year. 

6. The Act should be confined to accidents 
occuring in Quebec only, except where the 
person injured was employed in Quebec, and 
was not entitled to any compensation in the 
province where the accident occurred, in which 
case no right to double compensation shall be 
granted 

7. The principal or the general contractor 
should be jointly and severally held respon- 
sible with all their sub-contractors. 

8. The necessity of court procedure to estab- 
lish the extent of partial or Permian, inca- 
pacity should be eliminated. 

9. Notice of accident should be given by the 
employer and by the employee to an organi- 
zation to be established under the Act. This 
body should investigate all cases in accordance 
with a prescribed form giving the nature and 
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circumstances of the accident, and other par- 
ticulars. 

10. The methods of claiming indemnities 
should be simplified. 

11. The words “principal support” should be 
omitted, and the benefits of the Act extended 
not only to the heads of families and surviv- 
ing children, but also to the ascendants and 
dependants of which the person injured was 
the support or one of the supports, in propor- 
tion to the amount contributed to the latter 
by the victim at the moment of the accident. 

12. The workers representatives recommend 
that the rate of the indemnities be raised 
to 664 per cent of the wages; the employers’ 
representatives recommend that the indemnity 
remain at 50 per cent. 7 

13. Medical, surgical and hospital expenses 
should be charged to the employer up to the 
time of recovery from the injury; the em- 
ployers’ representatives recommend that it 
should only be for a period of six months from 
the date of the accident. 

14. Medical, hospital and funeral expenses 
should be assumed by the employer in the 
case of a fatal accident even where there is no 
dependant. 

15. Funeral expenses to the extent of $125 
should be charged to the employers. 

16. The choice as to doctor and the hospital 
should be by arrangement between the em- 
plover and the person injured or his repre- 
sentatives, but should as much as possible be 
in accord with the religion and language 
spoken of the victim of the accident, and in 
an institution recognized by the government. 

17. Insurance should be compulsory under 
a responsible collective, mutual or indivi- 
dual system. 

18. A system of control for the fixing of 
premiums, the proportion of capital consti- 
tuting the annuities, a guarantee as to the 
solvability of the insurers, is suggested. 

19. Periodical payments should be made in- 
stead of a lump sum in ‘the cases of fatal 
accidents or of total, permanent or serious par- 
tial incapacity. 

20. Indemnities should always be paid to 
the person injured or to his legal representa- 
tives, but never to an intermediary. 

21. The employers’ representatives suggested 
that the maximum capital for the calculation 
of the indemnity should be four times the 
annual wages with a minimum of $2,000 and 
a maximum of $4,000. The workers’ repre- 
sentatives suggested that the capital used to 
fix the compensation should not be stationary, 
but should fluctuate according to the age of 
the widow and the number and age of the 
children under 16 years; it should be suffi- 


cient to guarantee a monthly payment of $40 
to the widow and of $10 to the child but the 
total amount of this monthly allowance should 
not exceed the two-thirds of the victim’s 
wages. 

22. The provisions of the Act (both in 
French and in English) should be displayed 
in a prominent place in the different depart- 
ments of all industrial establishments or other 
coming under the Act. 


23. Occupational diseases. The representa- 
tives of the workers ask that reparation be 
granted for loss resulting from certain oc- 
cupational diseases in the same way as the 
industrial accidents. The representatives for 
the employers believe that the present time 
is unsuitable for such an’ extension of the Act. 


The Government and Compensation 


The Honourable L. A. Taschereau, Premier 
of the Province, in the course of a speech in 
the Legislature on January 138, said:— 


The Commission charged with the task of studying 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act promise their report 
shortly. We will study “it with interest, because if 
Quebec is the pioneer in the realm of labour legislation 
we do not wish to lag behind now. We are ready to 
give to the workingmen all the wise amendments which 
the experience of the past and of neighbouring lands 
can suggest. I know that our Commission has carried 
out a conscientious work and that their suggestions can- 
not but improve the relations between employer and 
workmen, and assure to them the full measure of aid and 
protection due to them by the State. 

In this connection, I wish to call attention to another 
advantage which we wish to give to our workingmen, 
and which will not weigh in any way upon their em- 
ployers. The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides for 
an indemnity payable to the workman in case of acci- 
dent, or to his widow or children if the accident should 
prove fatal. We have thought of the matter of edu- 
cating these young children, and we will ask the House 
to vote a credit for the purpose of providing education 
in the primary schools for the sons of the workers killed 
at work. The employer assures to them their bread; 
we wish to feed their minds. This is a measure in which 
this province takes the initiative. I trust it will be 
appreciated by the working class, and that later on the 
sons of the workers will be proud of the province which 
concerned itself with the task of educating them as their 
fathers would have liked to do. . Int a) tyoung 
country such as ours the compensation which the em- 
ployer pays to his workmen is a heavy charge on 
industry, and, yet, the indemnity paid barely provides 
for the living of the widow and orphans of the unfor- 
tunate workmen. It follows therefore that the education 
of the children suffers. It is not sufficient to help the 
primary, technical schools and the universities. We must 
interest ourselves in the fate of these orphans. Why 
should not the children of workmen killed by accident 
be provided with scholarships by the government as is 
done for those of wealthier classes, young ecclesiastics 
and young laymen, for whose education in Europe we 
pay, and who are recruited from the best of our educa- 
tional institutions? The legislation that we propose to 
lay before the House on behalf of the sons of work- 
men might well be inserted as an amendment to our 
law providing scholarships, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1923 


“Statistics of Compensation and of Pro- 
ceedings Under The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1906, and the Employer’s Liability 
Act, 1880, During the Year 1923” have been" 
issued by the British Home Office. They 
show an increase over the figures for 1922 
both in the number of cases and the amount 
of compensation paid. 

The number of persons who came within 
the provisions of the first-named Act in the 
seven great groups of industries in which re- 
turns are called for—mines, quarries, railways, 
factories, docks, constructional work, and 
shipping—was 7,342,311, as compared with 
7,205,609 in 1922. The number of cases rose 
from 392,912 in 1922 to 480,035 in 1923, an 
increase of 22.2 per cent, and the compensa- 
tion paid rose from £495,728 to £7,134,096, an 
ancrease of 9.8 per cent. 

Taking the fatal and non-fatal cases sepa- 
rately, the number of fatal cases rose from 


2,489 in 1922 to 2,657 in 1928, and the com- 
pensation paid increased from £546,889 to 
£591,164. The non-fatal cases increased 
390,423 in 1922 to 477,878 in 1923, and the 
amount paid from £5,948,839 to £6,542,932. 
The proportion of compensation paid in the 
seven industries in fatal cases was 8.3 per 
cent. The percentage for the different indus- 
tries works out as follows: shipping, 31.7; 
factories, 6.3; docks, 10.1; mines, 7.4; quar- 
ries, 13.3; constructional work, 9.3; and rail- 
ways, 19.2. 

Attention was drawn in the volume for 1922 
to the remarkable rise during the last few 
years in the number of cases and compensa- 
tion paid in the mining industry. This move- 
ment was continued in 1923, the mines ac- 
counting for almiost the whole of the increase 
in the fatal cases and a large proportion of 
the increase in the non-fatal cases. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924 


SUMMARY of compensation legislation 

in the United States in 1924 was re- 
cently contributed to the New York Times 
by John B. Andrews, Secretary American As- 
sociation for Labour Legislation. 

The most notable gain of the year in com- 
pensation legislation, he states, was made in 
New York, where the “waiting period” im- 
mediately following an accident during which 
no compensation is paid was reduced from 
fourteen to seven days. This new act extends 
the protection of the compensation law to 
25,000 additional injured workers and their 
dependants annually, thus removing the cause 
of a great deal of hardship and many appeals 
to charity. It adds a million and a half dol- 
lars each year to the benefits payable to in- 
dustrial cripples. 

The half million civilian employees ‘on 
the federal payroll throughout the country 
are now assured of full compensation bene- 
fits when stricken with illness due to their 
employment as well as when accidentally in- 
jured. Congress amended the Federal Ac- 
cident Compensation law so as to reaffirm 
the original intent to include the victims 
of occupational diseases also under the act. 
Payments for such disabilities, which were 


stopped for a time by arbitrary action of the 
Controller General, will now continue. 

Pioneer action was taken by Utah in the 
adoption of a new legal safety code for coal 
mines which requires the rock dusting of 
mines to prevent coal dust explosions. In 
giving the effect of law to these new safety 
requirements the Industrial Commission had 
the co-operation of all coal operators in the 
State. Coal dust explosions have taken a 
greatly increased toll of lives during the past 
year. Utah’s enlightened code sets a stan- 
dard for the thirty other bituminous States. 

Hight of the eleven States which held legis- 
lative sessions in 1924 improved their work- 
men’s compensation laws. In two States ac- 
tion was taken with a view to rehabilitation 
of industrial cripples. Congress extended the 
Federal Rehabilitation act and the Maternity 
act to Hawaii. Louisiana accepted the Shep- 
pard-Towner act, making a total of forty- 
one States that have by legislative action 
entered into co-operation with the Federal 
Government in maternity and infancy care. 

Four legislatures voted on ratifying the 
child labour constitutional amendment. One 
was favourable and three opposed. Six States 
made further restrictions on the working 
hours of women and minors. 
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INTERPROVINCIAL OR INTERSTATE CO-OPERATION IN LABOUR 
LAWS 
Paper read by Dr. J. W. Macmillan, Victoria College, Toronto, Chairman of the Ontario 


Minimum Wage Board, at the Annual Convention of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation, Chicago, December 28-30, 1924 


WISH to state that this paper is some- 
thing of a compilation. The sketch of 
the Constitutional Phase is by Prof. O. D. 
Skelton. Some of the material used in the 
section “Influences Emanating from the Fed- 
eral Power” was gathered by Prof. R. M. 
Maciver. Dr. John B. Andrews has given 
help, and I have drawn upon a paper by 
Frederick P. Lee, read at our meeting a year 
ago, and published in the Labour Legislation 
Review for March, 1924. 

On the face of it, wherever several human 
persons or groups are engaged im similar en- 
terprises, there will inevitably occur the con- 
stant play of the forces of suggestion and imi- 
tation. Without any organization, or even 
conscious communication, each will be in- 
fluenced by what others have done and are 
doing. Some social psychologists might find 
an illuminating topic in such a process as the 
arrival and spread of the movement for 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts on this con- 
tinent. Imported from Europe, im a double 
stream from Great Britain and Germany, it 
showed itself first in federal legislation at 
Washington, and then spread among the 
States. Certain types of laws were adopted 
by prominent industrial states, and became 
the norms which others copied or varied from. 
In a few years practically the whole of the 
United States had responded to its influence. 
No two of the forty-odd laws are identical, 
and no one of them but owes a great deal 
to the others. 

A similar process followed in Canada. One 
and another of the nine provinces passed laws, 
showing the effect of both the British and 
American precedents. Ontario, the chief in- 
dustrial province, was one of the last to act. 
It was more deliberate than its sister pro- 
vinces, and after a careful study adopted a 
law largely modelled on that of the State 
of Washington. Since then many of the other 
provinces have remodelled their laws accord- 
ing to the standards erected by Ontario. 

Some forms of social legislation become 
epidemic at times, and spread rapidly by con- 
tagion. Others lack the fever quality, and 
require a persistent propaganda. Periods of 
reaction intervene, during which legislators 
are immune to the human appeal. These 
periods pass, and the sense of social justice 
revives. Material things seem less supremely 


important, and human concerns are marked 
up to higher values. And through these vary- 
ing conditions the forces of human association 
are constantly at work. If it went no further 
than this we should still have co-operation in 
an informal and unofficial form between the 
Federal and State or Provincial powers, and 
between the several states or provinces. But 
it does go much further, and I shall try to 
show in what ways this co-operation has been 
brought under conscious control, and so made 
more immediately and practically effective. 
Moreover, this survey may sugegst what fur- 
ther organization is possible and desirable. 


The Constitutional Phase 


First, let me present a summary of the 
Constitutional Phase of our subject. In 
both, or may we say in all three, of the 
democracies of North America, the question 
of constitutional authority meets the re- 
former on the threshold of every legislative 
proposal. It may be worth while to present 
a brief summary of the constitutional posi- 
tion in Canada, and to compare it with the 
situation in the United States. In some re- 
spects the position and the problems are 
very much alike, but there are important and 
significant differences. Since both the United 
States and Canada have adopted the federal 
basis of government, both share in the advan- 
tages of flexibility and the disadvantages of 
divided authority which that system entails. 
In both countries there is the uncertainty 
as to where the line of demarcation is to be 
drawn, the possibility of dispute as to whether 
it is the federal legislature or the state or 
provincial legislature which has the power to 
act in a certain field. In both countries this 
inherent difficulty is increased by the adroit- 
ness of politicians in evading troublesome 
questions by insisting that the power to act 
rests with the government on the other side 
of the jurisdictional fence—in other words, 
the situation makes it easier to play the 
favourite game of buck-passing. In both 
countries, again, it is to the courts that we 
look to draw these line-fences, to determine 
whether an act passed by a certain legislature 
is constitutional, as the phrase runs in the 
United States, or intra vires, as the lawyers 
have made the customary tag in Canada. 
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In the division of powers between the fed- 
geral and the local authorities, the difference 
between the two countries is more in form 
that in actual content. In Canada the powers 
of both the Dominion and the Provinces are 
definitely enumerated in the British North 
America Act, which is the backbone of our 
federal constitution, whereas in the United 
States constitution, of course, it is only the 
federal powers that are specified and enumer- 
ated. In the actual division of powers, the 
most important difference is that in Canada 
criminal law and marriage and divorce (ex- 
cepting the solemnization of marriage) are as- 
signed to the federal parliament. For the 
regulation of social and industrial affairs, the 
more important of the enumerated federal 
powers are,—the regulation of trade and com- 
merce, banking, marriage and divorce, the 
criminal law, and taxing power. The Provinces 
derive their authority in this field mainly from 
the clause giving them control over “property 
and civil rights in the province,” which means 
that the whole broad field of contract and in- 
dividual relationship, except for areas specifi- 
cally cut out, falls to the local governments. 
But in addition to these enumerated powers, 
both Dominion and Provinces are given a 
general grant of power; the Provinces, as to 
“all matters of a merely local or private na- 
ture in the Province,” and the Dominion, as 
to matters affecting “the peace, order, and 
good government of Canada, in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of sub- 
jects by this Act assigned exclusively to the 
‘legislatures of the Provinces.” In other words, 
the Dominion is made residuary legatee as to 
matters of national and the Provinces as to 
matters of local importance. 


To illustrate: Both Dominion and Provinces 
have at times regulated or prohibited the 
liquor traffic. The courts have upheld the 
provincial laws licensing sale or prohibiting 
sale or manufacture under the enumerated pro- 
vincial powers, “municipal institutions,” 
“shops, saloon, tavern, and other licenses,” 
and “all matters of a merely local or private 
nature.” Local acts attempting to prevent im- 
portation into the province, however, have 
been held ultra vires, and to make provincial 
laws fairly water-tight it became necessary for 
the Dominion parliament in 1919 to pass a law 
empowering any province to prohibit import 
as well as manufacture or local sale. The 
Dominion, on the other hand, cannot license 
local traffic, but it may prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, or importation of liquor through- 
out the country, or empower a county or pro- 
vince to prohibit sale, on the strength partly 
of the trade and commerce clause, but mainly 


of the peace, order, and good government resi- 
duary power. 

Again, members of the Association will be 
familiar with the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, more briefly known as the Le- 
mieux Act, whereby the Dominion forbids a 
lockout by employers or a strike by workmen 
in mines or public utilities before the dispute 
has been investigated by a special board. 
Though the law was passed seventeen years 
ago, its constitutionality was not seriously 
questioned until the past year, when the 
Toronto Electric Commission challenged it. 
The court of first instance declared the Act 
ultra vires on the ground ‘that the relations 
between employers and employees in such 
cases fell unuc: the heading of civil rights, and 
so within the legislative competence of the 
previnec, the court hol:iing further that the 
Dominion’s residuary “peace, order and good 
government” power could not override an 
eaumerated proviucial power. A higher court, 
however, has this spring upheld the Act, 
ameeing with the latier principle laid down 
by the lower 2our*, but contending that the 
Act rested not mynerely upon the residuary 
rower but upon two cnumerated Dominion 
rowers, the regulation of trade and commerce, 
and the criminal law. A further avpeal has 
been made to the Privy Council. This is the 
court of last resort and its decision is expected 
at any 'ime* 

On the whole, the division of jurisdiction is 
not unlike in the two countries. ‘There are, 
however, two important points of difference 
yet to be noted. In the iirst place, the Cana- 
dian federal government has the power to 
disallow or annul within a year any provincial 
law whatsoever, even if undeniably within the 
constitutional competence of the province. 
This sweeping power or review was one of 
several devices to strengthen the federal 
power insisted upon by those who tacught the 
United States had gone to an extreme along 
States’ rights lines: It will be remembered that 
the main lines of the Canadian constitution 
were determined in 1864, when the Civil War 
in the United States was still raging. In prac- 
tice, the power thas not been freely used; it 
was early challenged by the upholders of pro- 
vincial rights; to-day it is used sparingly, and 
never to overrule a measure clearly of provin- 
cial concern and competence, whatever be the 
opinion of the federal authorities as to its 
fairness or expediency. 

More important is the distinction in the judi-— 
cial power or review in the two countries. The 
courts count for much less in social legislation 





*The decision of the Privy Council in this case is 
given in the present issue of the Lapour GazeETTe. 
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in Canada than in the United States, because 
of the fact that a Canadian legislature is 
supreme within its assigned field, instead of be- 
ing, as in the United States, compelled to 
observe limitations, compelled not to interfere 
with individual freedom of contract or not to 
take property without due process, limitations 
which in the United States afford the courts 
incessant opportunity for considering how a 
given legislative authority has exercised its 
powers. All that a Canadian court can do is 
to decide whether the legislature which passed 
a law was on the right side of the jurisdictional 
fence; if it was, the court cannot inquire in- 
to the reasonableness or fairness of its action, 
Those clauses of the United States federal and 
state constitutions which were designed to pro- 
tect individual rights, and which it is sometimes 
alleged, frequently protect corporation wrongs, 
have no parallel in the Canadian constitution. 
Tt has not been necessary in Canada to de- 
velop elaborate theories of police power to 
enable the state to enact what it considers 
social justice. In this respect we have followed 
the British tradition of the supremacy of the 
legislature. And in actual practice we think 
that we have not lost anything in the protec- 
tion of individual rights by throwing the re- 
sponsibility on the legislatures rather than on 
the courts. 


Influences Emanating from the Federal 
Power 


Secondly, I wish to enumerate the various 
ways in which the influence of the federal 
power has affected laws and standards through- 
out the states or provinces. 

(1) The first method is by means of taxa- 
tion. Several decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States have laid down the prin- 
ciple that a federal tax must be a true tax. 
It must not be an expedient for effecting re- 
forms by means of taxation. The child labour 
tax case and the grain future tax case serve 
to show that the social gains of taxation are 
to be limited to the incidental results which 
arise from a revenue-producing measure. 
Certain taxes have incidental results of this 
nature, as the tariff and inheritance and in- 
come taxes, which are common to both coun- 
tries. In United States are also found oleo- 
margarine and narcotic drug taxes, which are 
of the same type. 

(2) The second method is by federal regu- 
lation of interstate commerce. Such matters 
as the inspection of vessels, the fixing of rail- 
way rates and practices, and the prescribing 
of approved types of bills of lading, commis- 
sion procedure and the like are common to 
both countries, though accomplished, to some 
extent, in different ways. 


(3) The third method is the use of publicity. 
The widespread publication of reports as tO» 
wages, hours and conditions of work is a check 
of great importance upon practices which offend 
public opinion. It furnishes a “ white list ” for 
the guidance of the public. Even where no 
compulsion is used in the gathering of in- 
formation this purpose is served. For the 
refusal of any firm to permit the inspection, - 
or furnish the information, is in itself an ac- 
cusation which pleads in the ears of the pub- 
lic against the concern which loves darkness 
rather than light. The presumption is that 
its deeds are evil. 

(4) The fourth method is that of conference 
and persuasion. This has developed rapidly 
within recent years in Canada. In September, 
1919, an Industrial Conference was called at 
Ottawa by the Dominion Government. To 
it came not only representatives of the pro- 
vincial governments, but delegates from or- 
ganizations of employers and employees, and 
from such interests as the Bankers, the Farm- 
ers and the Universities. Its programme for the 
most part consisted of the discussion of mat- 
ters of possible social legislation. Following 
this, a Dominion-Provincial commission met 
on April 20, 1920, to discuss uniformity in 
labour laws throughout Canada. This com- 
mission was made up of three representatives 
from each of the Provincial and the Dominion 
governments. One of these three represented 
the government, one the employers and one 
the employees in the several jurisdictions. 
The subjects discussed were——Workmen’s 
Compensation, Minimum Wages, Factory In- 
spection, and the Regulation of Mines. The 
commission discussed these and appointed a 
committee to report upon each of them. The 
reports of these committees were later included 
in the report of the commission and _ sent 
down to the several governments. A proposal 
to establish an organization for the promotion 
of the uniformity of labour legislation came 
to nothing because of the variance of opinion 
it provoked. Since then the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has held several conferences with the 
provinces in connection with the labour sec- 
tions of the Peace Treaties. Each signatory 
section binds itself to bring before the com- 
petent authorities those draft-conventions 
which are adopted by the Geneva Conferences 
by a two-thirds majority. Canada is a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, and most of 
the matters dealt with under the labour sec- 
tions of the constitution of the League are 
of Provincial concern. The most recent Can- 
adian conference of this sort was held in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Seven of the nine provinces 
were represented. The conference was purely 
consultative, yet, as the Provincial represen- 
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tatives included Premiers and Cabinet Min- 
isters the conclusions reached were of moment. 
Twenty-one items were dealt with, on most 
of which unanimous decisions were reached. 
On the question of the eight-hour day it was 
agreed that the federal Department of Labour 
should make a survey throughout the Domin- 
ion and report to each of the Provincial gov- 


ernments, and that a stated case as to juris-— 


diction, whether federal or provincial, should 
be laid before the Supreme Court of Canada. 
A similar survey was decided upon regarding 
night work by young persons, and the use of 
white lead in painting. The conference unan- 
imously recommended that the provinces for- 
bid night work by women and the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of age. 
The question of employment was divided into 
four sections, three of which, prohibiting 
private employment agencies, regulating the 
recruiting of workers in foreign countries, and 
the provision of “buffer” employment by 
means of public works, where concurred in. 
No action was taken regarding the fourth, 
which dealt with unemployment insurance. 
The one ‘item which clearly came within the 
sphere of Federal legislation was that of a 
weekly rest day. This was agreed to by all 
present. 

I know of nothing of this sort having de- 
veloped within the United States. Should 
that country join in the League of Nations 
such conferences would doubtless be set up. 
There seems to be no reason, however, why 
they should not be set up, if thought desir- 
able, quite apart from any connection with 
the Versailles Treaty. The International 
Labour Conference, held in Washington in 
1919, was more or less of this character. 

Again, the question of unemployment dur- 
ing the winter was taken up at a conference 
called by the Dominion Government last 
September and attended by representatives of 
the provinces, and the larger municipalities, 
and the organizations of employers and em- 
ployees. A number of resolutions were agreed 
upon, including a basis of proportionate pay- 
ments for emergency relief in the cities. The 
minutes of the conference were printed and 
distributed widely for the purpose of educat- 
ing public opinion on the question. 

(5) The fifth method is the effective use 
of subsidies by the federal power. When it 
pays the piper it may call the tune. When 
it partly pays the piper it may forbid certain 
tunes. In both countries this plan is applied 
to technical or vocational education; to road 
building, and to agriculture. In the United 
States is also found the Sheppard-Towne Ma- 
ternity scheme. In Canada a housing scheme 
has been launched on the same lines. A notable 
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example of this type of co-operation is found 
in the Canadian employment service. The 
flow of labour is on the national scale, as pro- 
vincial boundaries mean nothing in the labour 
market. Yet the authority lies with the pro- 
vinces. Hence a scheme has been worked out 
and has been in successful operation for some 
years by which a nation-wide system of free 
employment exchanges is maintained. The 
federal government pays its way by means 
of proportionate grants of money given-to the 
provinces on condition of their participating 
in the joint scheme, and maintaining certain 
standards of operation. 

(6) The sixth method is the unsubsidized 
initiation of movements and setting of stand- 
ards. We have two conspicuous examples of 
this method in Canada. One of these, is in 
the collation of statistics. A Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics was set up tn 1918, with 
which the Provinces were invited to align 
themselves. For example, as regards vital 
statistics, a number of conferences of officials, 
reaching back to 1893, were heid, finally issu- 
ing in the happy result that since 1920 we 
have had uniform vital statistics from the 
several Provinces in Canada. The same result 
has been attained as regards mining, agricul- 
ture, and some other departments of national 
activity. 

The other example is in the activity of the 
Commission of Conservation from 1910 to 
1920. By means of annual meetings, the pub- 
lication of bulletins, and the employment of 
a corps of expert advisers, the Provinces have 
been led to deal in an intelligent and more 
or less uniform fashion with such matters as 
forestry, fire prevention, the development of 
water-powers, the preservation of game and 
town-planning. The model town-planning Act 
drawn up by the commission has now been 
made into law by five Provinces. This com- 
mission has since been dissolved, but its work 
endures. 

(7) The seventh method is of a unique type, 
and consists in the passing of enabling legis- 
lation by the federal power whereby the pro- 
vincial power may use, for certain specified 
purposes, the federal authority. An outstand- 
ing instance of this, in Canada, is the Juvenile 
Courts Act of the Dominion Parijament, which 
confers on the Provinces the right to employ 
criminal proceedings in the trials of juvenile 
offenders. Otherwise two courts would be re- 
quired, the one to handle the criminal side of 
each case, and the other to deal with the pro- 
tection and salvage of the sociaily abnormal 
child. 

(8) The eighth method is exemplified in the 
comprehensive proceedings which apply to de- 
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serting husbands. Here we have an interna- 
tional extradition treaty between the United 
States and Canada, to which is attached the 
co-operation of the federal and state or pro- 
vincial powers—the one dealing with the 
crime committed, and the other with the 
support of the deserted family. 

(9) Besides, and this is the ninth and last 
method by which the federal influence reaches 
the states or provinces, there are those central 
bureaus of information and persuasion upon 
whose literature and expert counsel the com- 
ponent states or provinces feed. Here the in- 
ternational line is almost obliterated, for we 
in Canada sit in at the table and devour the 
buletins of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
the Child Welfare Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau, as if we were at home. We cannot 
too greatly thank Uncle Sam for this gener- 
ous and continuing hospitality. We have our 
own Dominion Labour Department, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Health Service, fashioned 
on the same plan. It is too much to hope 
that our small country should be able to 
return, in any considerable degrec, the favours 
we thus receive. We should be glad to think, 
however, that now and then some morsel pro- 
duced in Canada might be worth tasting across 
the border. 

Here, then, are nine methods in which the 
federal power has already shown that it can, 
without violation of constitutional rights, 
accomplish such purposes as it may cherish 
respecting human welfare. The list of ex- 
amples I have given is by nu means ex- 
haustive, and, naturally, my recital of what 
has happened in the United States must seem 
very incomplete to my. friends from that 
country. I venture to hope that the account 
of our Canadian experiments may be some 
recompense for the lack of complete descrip- 
tion of similar movements in the United 
States. 

It is worth noting, as we pass, that the 
federal power in both countries seems to be 
more interested in social welfare than most 
of the provinces or states. This may be due 
in part to the fact that the inclusive authority 
is better protected against the competitioa 
of rivals with lower standards, in part to the 
superior sense of dignity and responsibility 
which at feels, and in part to the fact that 
it is the central authority above all which 
kindles the nation’s affections. Pity and the 
sense of justice are akin to loyalty. 


Interstate or Interprovincial Treaties 


Passing from those movements where the 
federal power takes the lead, I note that a 
recent tendency toward interstate or inter- 


provincial treaties has shown itself. I know 
of three instances of this sort. 

(1) The state of Oregon has passed a law 
providing for an eight-hour day in the lum- 
bering industry, with the condition that it 
shall go into force when the adjoining states 
enact a similar law. 

(2) The Province of British Columbia has 
passed a law for a general eight-hour day in 
industry, conditional as to enforcement upon 
the other Provinces passing a similar law. 
It is only fair to say that the condition here 
is far less likely of fulfillment than in the 
case of Oregon.* 

(3) It has been announced that the Pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec, which are the 
two leading industrial provinces of Canada, 
will join in legislation forbidding the reckless 
and competitive bonusing of industries by 
municipalities. 

Co-operation between Administrative 
Commissions 

A fourth type of co-operation is that be- 
tween administrative commissions. There are 
certain labour laws, like the typical factory 
acts, where the administrative body is given 
no discretion. The Inspector can say to the 
people concerned only this: “ Here is the law, 
my business is simply to see that you obey it.” 
But there are other labour laws, like the Mini- 
mum Wage Acts, where the administration is 
given a vast amount of discretion. The law 
empowers and obligates the commission to 
use its discretion in all that it does. The con- 
crete regulations which are impvused upon the 
industries are not determined by the legis- 
lature but by the commission. Thus there 
are two spheres of possible co-operation—the 
legislative and the administrative. And, in 
the case of Minimum Wage Laws, at least, 
the administrative sphere is much the more 
important. It is plain that two Minimum 
Wage Acts may be identical, and yet the wage 
schedules under one be double that of the 
other. On the other hand, two Minimum 
Wage Acts may differ as to the constitution 
of the administrative commission, the func- 
tion of trades-boards, the method of enforce- 
ment, the penalties attached, and many other 
particulars, and yet the wage schedules be the 
same. ‘There is here a sphere of co-operation 
capable of large development. It is not too 
much to expect that the commissions should 
deal fairly and sincerely with each other, and 
co-ordinate their orders so as to at once pro- 





*An Act coming into force Jan. 1, 1925, provided 
for the 8-hour day and 48-hour week in private and 
public industrial undertakings with exceptions under 
certain circumstances under the control of a Board of 
Adjustment, 
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tect their clients and silence the ever-ready 
criticism that such orders penalize the employ- 
ers in certain states or provinces. 


Education 


A fifth method of interprovincial or inter- 
state co-operation may be suggested in clos- 
ing. It is through the education of the pub- 
lic. All laws are educative, and legislators, 
like manufacturers, often find that their by- 
products are of surprising value. Moreover, 
such legislation as we have in mind to-day re- 
quires an enlightened public opinion for its 
very existence. As one reviews the history of 
the passing of long succession of laws which 
protect the workers, from the first factory acts 
of Britain onward, one sees that their chief 
sanction has been the informed moral judg- 
ments of the people at large. Many of them 
were passed in a popular outburst of righteous 
wrath provoked by the exposure of revolting 
conditions. And all of them endure, not. be- 
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cause they represent a political victory of the 
labour interest, but because they are “broad 
based upon the people’s will.” 

It is greatly desirable that the people should 
learn many things which are commonplace to 
social workers in the industrial order, such as 
the small proportion of production cost which 
often goes to wages, the financial burden im- 
posed by sickness, irregular employment, 
labour turnover, and the lack of training of 
workers. It would help to enforce the lesson 
that labour is not a commodity if it were 
generally recognized that labour is a commod- 
ity, and an exceedingly valuable commodity. 
If everybody knew that a man at his work 
is an instrument and a marvellous machine it 
would not be so easy to cry up the sanctity 
of property and cry down the sanctity of 
human life. Perhaps it would be better if 
we did not say “labour is not a commodity,” 
but said “labour 7s a commodity, and more 
than a commodity.” 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


HE seventh convention of the Association 

of Canadian Building and Construction 

Industries was held at Montreal on January 

28 to 30. The principal subjects discussed in- 

cluded the training of apprentices, the short- 

age of skilled labour and the need of more 
building in winter. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
about 33 per cent of total construction dur- 
ing 1924 had been made up of residential 
building, with the same proportion of engi- 
neering construction, such as roads, sewers, 
wharves, etc. The balance remaining to be 
divided between business and industrial left 
comparatively little work to be divided among 
the numerous firms im Canada engaged in 
those types of construction. When it was fur- 
ther taken into consideration that the great 
bulk of the work which was undertaken was 
confined to Ontario and Quebec, the serious 
condition which had been faced by many a 
contractor and supply man in 1924, can be 
appreciated. Comparatively few labour 
troubles occurred in the industry during the 
year, largely because work was scarce and 


many skilled men migrated to the United - 


States where good wages were available. 

Mr. J. M. Piggott, in his presidential 
address, referred to the loss sustained by 
Canada through migration to the United 
States. He quoted figures showing that 200,- 
690 persons from ‘the Dominion had crossed 
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the border permanently during the year ended 
July 1, 1924. From information available, it 
would appear that Canada’s net loss to the 
United States in the calendar year 1924 was 
about 250,000; it could be estimated that some 
100,000 of those emigrants were between the 
ages of 18 and 35, individuals who represented 
the greatest potential asset for Canada of the 
future. 


Winter Construction Recommended 

He pointed out that in order that the in- 
dustry might be placed on a firm footing the 
risk of unemployment should be reduced to 
the minimum, and for that reason urged the 
association to promote winter construction 
and an all-year programme in the building 
trades. Last year, he said, would have to be 
counted as one of the lean periods in the era 
of depression that the construction trades had 
suffered. But it was hoped that the dullness 
was passed. 

The subject of all-year construction was 
further discussed on the occasion of a joint 
meeting of the association with the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada. Mr. J.P. Anglin, 
who presided at this conference, said: “To 
induce skilled Canadian workmen to remain 
in their own country, and not go across the 
border in the slack winter building period, is 
one of the main reasons why every endeavour 
should be made to facilitate and encourage a 
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12 months’ construction plan. Not only con- 
tractors, but the labourers themselves have 
shown an earnest desire to put an end to the 
seasonal activity in the building trades and 
substitute all-year-round operations.” Winter 
building was very little if any, higher in cost 
than summer works, and he was convinced 
that winter-built concrete was just as good as 
summer concrete if care were taken. 

Mr. C. D. Harrington, of the Anglin- 
Norcross Company, Limited, Montreal, dis- 
cussed winter methods in excavation, prepara- 
tions for foundations, concrete work and 
masonry work, explaining various devices 
which had been found helpful. Thorough in- 
spection and great care were essential to 
success, but he could not see any real reason 
why construction work should be let up on 
account of the winter. Any reputable con- 
tractor could, with care, close supervision, and 
a very small additional expense, overcome alll 
the difficulties presented, and, in a great many 
cases, owners would receive returns on their 
investments much more quickly. 

Mr. C. N. Shanly, of Price Brothers, Limit- 
ed, Kenogami, stated that some operations 
were better adapted to winter than to summer 
conditions. Experience in pouring concrete 
in Northern Quebec had shown that in win- 
ter a much better selection of labour was 
available, the water was low, and, where the job 
was situated at some distance from the rail- 
way, haulage costs might be reduced 60 per 
cent. On the other hand, the heavy clothing 
which impedes movement, and the necessity 
that the men should frequently stop and 
warm themselves, shorter hours of daylight, 
protection and housing of machinery in winter 
operations, were a detriment. 


Apprentice Training 
Thirty-five apprentices from the bricklaying, 
plastering and carpenters’ trades took part in 
a competition at the Montreal Technical 
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School. Several prizes were awarded by Mr. 
J. M. Piggott and a cup for the best grand 
aggregate was given to N. Bagg, a plasterer 
employed by Messrs. R. D. Clark & Sons, 
Limited. It was announced that a similar com- 
petition would be held in Toronto mext year. 

Mr. Douglas Bremner, president of the 
Montreal Builders’ Exchange, alieged that car- 
penters, bricklayers, plumbers, plasterers and 
others engaged in the building trade do not 
give adequate returns for the wages they are 
paid. Not, he said, because they are lazy or 
unwilling to do the work, but because they are 
not properly educated or trained an their 
various trades. ‘Many of them, including 
foremen, he stated, do not even know the 
elementary and basic principles cf their trade, 
and for this reason the training of apprentices 
was of such importance for the building trade. 
Mr. Bremner announced that he had been 
authorized by the Hon. L. Athanase David, 
provincial secretary, to state that a committee 
has been appointed to study the question, of 
apprenticeship, and that all reports regarding 
this must be in the hands of the Government 
by May 1. 


Election of Officers 

The officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed as follows: President, John V. Gray, 
Toronto; first vice-president, H. J. Mero, 
Windsor, Ont.; eastern vice-president, Doug- 
las Bremner, Montreal; western vice-presi- 
dent, A. J. Bonnet, Winnipeg; hon. treasurer, 
Frank E. Waterman, Toronto; hon. secretary, 
Samuel Dinsmore, Windsor, Ont.; membera 
of the executive: for the Trade Contract 
Section, Sidney Jones, London, Ont.; for the 
Manufacturing and Supply Section, A. G. 
McLaughlin, Toronto; for the General Con- 
tractors’ Section, C. Blake Jackson, Toronto. 
Joseph M. Piggott, of Hamilton, the retiring 
president, remains on the board for the next 
year. 


Age of School Attendance in the United States 


The proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution of the State of Michigan to provide 
that every child between the ages of 7 and 
16 years must attend a public school until he 
had completed the eighth grade, was submitted 
to the people at the Nov. 4 election, and 
was defeated by a two to one vote. A similar 
proposal was defeated four years ago. 


Voters in the State of Washington also de- 
feated an amendment designed to compel at- 
tendance at public schools until the age of 16. 

A Federal district court has recently de- 
clared unconstitutional the Oregon law re- 
quiring attendance at public rather than paro- 
chial or private schools. (Springfield, Mass., 
Republican, Nov. 7, 1924; Bureau informa- 
tion.) . 
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OCCURRENCE OF “BUMPS” IN SPRINGHILL COLLIERY 


Report by George S. Rice, M.E., Chief Mining Engineer of the United 
States Bureau of Mines 


N a report on “Occurrence of Bumps in the 
Springhill No. 2 Mine of the Dominion 
Coal Company” recently printed in booklet 
form by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Public Works and Mines, George S. Rice, 
M.E., chief mining engineer of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, declares that 
“bumps in the Springhill colliery are 
primarily the result of too great pressure, 
due to the depth of over-lying measures, for 
the strength of the coal as a pillar.’ Mr. 
Rice carried out his investigations on Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, 1924, following an invita- 
tion from the Mines Department for the 
purpose of receiving suggestions which might 
lead to a remedy and a cessation of accidents 
due to “bumps.” (Lasour GazeTre, Septem- 
ber, 1924, page 732 and November, 1924, page 
911). The report notes the occurrence of 77 
bumps listed in the fourteen-month period 
between July 4, 1923 and August 25, 1924.* 
Two fatalities due to bumps have been 
reported since Mr. Rice’s investigation, one 
occurring on the east side and the other on 
the west. (Lasour Gazette, December, 1924 
and January, 1925). 

Of the 77 bumps referred to in the report, 8 
occurred on the east side and 69 on the west 
side of the colliery. The number of accidents 
resulting from these “bumps” is given as 20, 
and the number of miners killed and injured 
as 25. In the 23 accidents, 6 men were killed 
by 4 “bumps” and 19 men were injured by 
18 “bumps.” By location two men were 
killed by one accident in an incline heading 
(on the east side) and two men injured in 
incline headings. All the other accidents were 
in bords, except one where a miner was in- 
jured in a counter level or air way. Mr. Rice 
adds :— 

The most notable thing is that 20 out of 25 men 
were killed or injured in driving bords nominally 10 
feet wide, whereas in drawing back the 35 foot wide 
pillars none were killed. Usually pillar drawing is 
held to be more dangerous than solid work. The 
figures support the idea that the coal pillars are 
overloaded, and, on the other hand, that the accident 


danger at the goave edge is relatively small in the 
Springhill mine. 


Mr. Rice refers extensively to a paper by 
Mr. J. C. Nicholson, in charge at Springhill, 


*One fatality occurred on July 18, 1923; two on 
September 25, 1923; one on December 20, 1928; and 
two on August 4, 1924, all of which have been listed 
in the quarterly reports of fatal accidents published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. 





given before the Nova Scotia Mining Society, 
which says:— 

Apart from the noise, bumps consist chiefly in 
upheaval of the pavement and dislodgement of large 
quantities of coal. They are not generally accom- 
panied by falls of roof except where the roof has 
been previously broken, in which case there have been 
falls of considerable extent. These bumps are accom- 
panied by some very wonderful phenomena. For 
instance in one of the most severe, the jar was felt 
in the town as far back as three-quarters of a mile 
behind the out-crop and so great as to rattle dishes 
on the shelves, which at the same time directly over 
the workings it could scarcely be detected. At another 
time a bump occurred in a bord where a pack or 
crib 7 feet high made of 4 foot sticks had been built 
on the high side. After the bump, this crib was 
found tight against the low side with not a stick 
displaced. 

Mr. Rice notes that “Such phenomena are 
not at all unusual in bumps; apparently a 
wave motion is set up in the immediate roof 
when that is a strong and somewhat flexible 
shale.” He remarks that the problem of 
bumps not only concerns Springhill but other 
mines, and mines yet to be started in many 
coal fields where the beds attain great depths 
and have other conditions similar to those 
found in the Springhill Mine. He cites other 
instances of bumps in coal mines including 
bumps at the Coal Creek Mines, Crowsnest 
Pass Coal Field, British Columbia,+ the 
heaviest of which was on November 8, 1896; 
bumps at South Staffordshire (England) 
Ten Yard Seam; bumps at the Black 
Diamond Mine, State of Washington; bumps 
at the Carbonado Mine, State of Washington; 
and “bounces” or “bumps” at Sunnyside 
Mine, Utah. He explains that “bumps are 
manifestations of force of several different 
kinds: (a) By direct pressure of overlying 
strata which gives a unit stress on a pillar, 
large or small, in excess of the unit crushing 
strength of the pillar material, causing the 
edges to burst off—this is true of coal or rock 
or artificial support. (b) By a shock 
wave through the immediate roof of the mine, 
due to masses of rock of higher stratum fall- 
ing through openings made by subsidence of 
the immediate roof, the shock wave affecting 
mine openings—especially when the immediate 
roof has considerable elasticity. 

The summary and conclusions of the revere 
are given as follows:— 





tReport on ‘Bumps and Outbursts of Gas in 
Mines of the Crowsnest Pass Coal Field,’’ by George 
S. Rice, Annual Report of Minister of Mines of 
British Columbia, 1917. 
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1. Bumps in the Springhill colliery are primarily the 


result of too great pressure, due to the depth of 
overlying measures, for the strength of the coal as a 
pillar. 

2. The critical depth for the original bord and the 
pillar mining method appeared to be about 1,500 feet 
from the surface. 

3. For the improved mining method still in use, the 
critical depth appeared to be about 2,000 feet. 

4, The present mining has the defect of making the 
“break line of the goave’’ nearly parallel with the 
strike (level) of the seam, and the retreat is down- 
hill and this tends to throw an added weight on 
the pillars. 

5. Had the pillar method been so planned by 
retreating in 4 or 5 levels at a time with the break 
line nearly parallel with the dip, overloading of the 
pillars might have been prevented for a greater depth 
than now obtains. 

6. In any event, it does not seem possible to devise 
any pillar plan which will avoid bumps or bursting 
of pillars at very great depths (3,000 feet and over), 
because the unit compression strength of the coal 
as a pillar, except one of impracticable size will not 
at these greater depths exceed the unit pressure of 
the overburden. This statement is predicated on con- 
tinuance of the present strong roof and strong pave- 
ment on the West side of the mine, which are 
stronger than the coal. 

7. With a weak roof or with a soft bottom, 
“‘bumps’’ do not occur anywhere to my knowledge, 
as with*such conditions either the roof or the floor 
flows or squeezes into the openings and a weak roof 
cannot bring sufficiently high unit pressure on the 
coal to make it violently rupture. 

8. The only final remedy to prevent rupture of pillar 
or bumps in deep mining under the conditions of 
hard roof and pavement, is, in my opinion, to mine 
by some form of long wall. I never heard of bumps 
being experienced in longwall mining. 

9. Practically all deep coal mining in Europe employs 
the advancing longwall method except where sand cr 
gravel is available for hydraulic stowing. Sand is, I 
believe, not available at Springhill, at any reasonable 
cost. 

10. It is not practicable at Springhill to use advanc- 
ing longwall as there is no material available for pack 
walls. Retreating longwall must therefore be em- 
ployed. 

11. Trial longwall faces on the West side above the 
5,900 level, the faces parallel with the dip, is recom- 
mended. 


12. Plans should be made, in my opinion, for a 
complete change of mining system below the 5,900 
levels, East and West, to a retreating longwall with 
faces in steps. Pneumatic hammer picks can prob- 
ably be used to advantage and either drag scrapers 
or shaking conveyors should be used to transport and 
load the coal on mine cars in the respective levels, 
the details to await the results of the trial faces. 


13. I believe that if a longwall system is used such 
as indicated in the body of the report, bumps would 
not occur. 

In his “Conclusions Regarding Present 
Methods,” Mr. Rice states: 


‘Based on the foregoing facts and theoretical con- 
siderations, I conclude that improvement can be made 
in the present method along lines suggested by your | 
commission of October, 1923, viz, increasing the size 
of pillars, between bords—I would propose increas- 
ing them still more, say to 40 to 45 feet—keeping 
the bords and headings as narrow as possible, 10 
feet at the bottom, 12 feet at the top, shortening the 
bords by shortening the distance between incline head- 
ings, and also I would propose paying more attention 
to keeping the retreat line or line of break as straight 
as possible, which I note has been better done on the 
East side than the West side. Nevertheless, I believe 
that while such improvements will lessen the fre- 
quency of bumps in the present bord workings above 
level 5,400, that even with these improvements the 
method will not be successful in eliminating bumps, 
and I feel certain will not with the increased depths 
below the 5,400 level, where the depth is 2,245 feet. 
In other words, the weight is too great for coal 
pillars to stand. 


Mining 


tOwing to the general anxiety caused by recurrence 
of bumps following a change in the system of mining 
which at first looked favourable, an investigation was 
requested by the Minister of Mines and Public Works 
of Nova Scotia. Accordingly Mr. Thomas J. Brown, 
Deputy Minister and Inspector of Mines, on October 
25, 1923, convened a committee of three miners, three 
representatives of the British Empire Steel Company, 
and: three inspectors of mines, including himself. Mr. 
Brown’s report rendered on November 8, 1923, embraces 
the collective views of the committee on the causes of 
bumps at Springhill, including the previously agreed 
width of (10 feet) and bord pillar (35 feet) and 
the departure from this plan by widening the bord, 
etc. 


DOMESTIC WORKERS AND THEIR EMPLOYMENT 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has recently 
issued a bulletin on Domestic Workers and 
their Employment Relations, being a study 
based upon records of the Domestic Efficiency 
Association of Baltimore, Maryland. This 
association was organized in September, 1921, 
for the purpose of standardizing domestic 
service. It is not a money-making enter- 
prise, but acts as an employment bureau and 
to furnish housekeepers with efficient workers. 
One section of the report contains a study 
of the records of the Association, and another 
discusses efforts made for the readjustment of 
domestic service by various organizations in- 


cluding the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, as well as measures adopted in various 
countries, including Austria, Germany and 
Poland, and the movement since the war to 
bring about reforms in domestic service in 
Great Britain. 

The bulletin states that there is great 
need for efficient and well-trained domestic 
workers; that employees as a rule are given 
no systematic training for domestic occupa- 
tions, but are usually expected to pick up 
their knowledge haphazardly; that lack of 
standardization has been a great difficulty 
where individual households with their differ- 
ent methods and varying standards must 
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serve as the training schools, especially where 
the householders have had no training that 
fits them to be adequate instructors; that the 
close personal relationship characteristic of 
domestic service as it exists at the present 
time, especially where domestics live in the 
homes where they work, has proven a decided 
handicap, as has also the custom of having 
long and indefinite hours of service. While 
employers complain of the irregularity of 
domestics who live out in regard to the time 
of arrival in the mornings, they fail to con- 
sider that these domestics have cause to com- 
plain of irregularity in respect to the hour of 
departure in. the evening. Domestic service 
is of such a nature that the time for its 
performance covers a long span of hours, but 
a revision of household schedules is often 
possible. Householders complain of the 
“labour turnover” among domestics, but 
employees might complain equally of the 
migratory habits of many employers which 
introduce a seasonal nature into domestic 


work. The report notes the absence of an 
incentive for domestic workers, as there is 
little chance for promotion. It states, how- 
ever, that “It may be discouraging to em- 
ployees to have comparatively little chance 
for financial advancement, but it is just as 
discouraging for householders in need of 
domestic assistance to be forced to pay a 
goodly wage to unskilled labour as must be 
frequently done.” Attention is drawn to the 
practice of some employees of leaving a posi- 
tion without notice and to the habit of some 
employers in dismissing their employees with- 
out notice. The system of “references” in 
vogue is also an arrangement difficult for both 
employers and employees, for the latter be- 
cause they must depend in seeking other 
positions upon the more or less biased state- 
ments of former employers, and for the 
householders because they must rely upon the 
opinions of other persons whose standards 
must be decidedly different from their own. 


An International Survey of Economic Reconstruction 


On the initiative of the American Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, a project has been launched for an 
economic world survey, for the purpose of 
determining “what measures must be taken 
to solve the problems that will arise in the 
wake of the adoption of the Dawes plan and 
to stimulate production, revive industry and 
restore international trade.” An outline of 
the Dawes plan was given in the November 
issue of the Lasour GaAzeTtTE, page 964. 

The survey will be made by an International 
Committee composed of business representa- 
tives of all the important commercial nations 
of the world. To this end the Committee on 
Economic Restoration of the International 
Chamber, of which Mr. Fred I. Kent is chair- 
man, will be enlarged by the addition of mem- 
bers from the countries now represented and 
from other countries which play an important 
part in international trade. The membership 
of this committee as now constituted in- 
cludes: 

Sir Felix Schuster, of England; Mr. Maurice 
Lewandowski, of France; Mr. Alberto Pirelli, 
of Italy, a member of the committee of experts 
which formulated the Dawes plan; Mr. K. A. 
Wallenberg, of Sweden; Mr. Marcel Desprit 
of Belgium; and Mr. Westerman, of Nether- 
lands. 

The survey will be preliminary to the Brus- 
sels meeting of the International Chamber, to 
be held during 1925, at which the report of the 


committee will form the basis of discussion of 
the general problem of economic restoration 
by the business interests of the thirty-nine 
countries represented in the Chamber’s mem- 
bership. The Brussels meeting will be of the 
nature of an unofficial international economic 
conference and, it is expected, will result in 
the adoption of certain definite principles of 
economic reconstruction. 


Child Labour Law in Argentine 


On September 30, 1924, the Congress of 
Argentina, enacted a new child labour law 
which applies to the entire country. It raises 
the minimum age for employment in indus- 
trial and commercial establishments from 12 
to 14 years, and establishes a minimum age of 
12 for other employments. Children under 18 
years may not be employed over five hours 
a day and 36 a week, and women over 18 
years of age may not be employed over 8 
hours a day and 48 hours a week. The old 
law provided for a 48-hour week for persons 
under 16 years of age. Night work and em- 
ployment in dangerous occupations are pro- 
hibited for boys under 18 years of age and 
for women of all ages. The law also prohibits 
the employment of women for six weeks be- 
fore and six weeks after childbirth. Nursing 
mothers are given a rest period of fifteen 
minutes every three hours. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazette relate to activities which have 
a direct bearing on the training of appren- 
tices and industrial workers, and are there- 
fore of interest in connection with the work 
carried on in Canada by the secondary voca- 
tional schools in receipt of federal grants 
under the Dominion Technical Education Act. 
The Dominion Government, through annual 
grants administered by the Technical Educa- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour, 
assists the provinces in developing all forms 
of vocational education and industrial train- 
ing which are of benefit to workers in various 
branches of industrial, commercial and home- 
making activities. 

Toronto—Scientific measurement of the 
fitness of apprentices for the printing indus- 
try has been made a compulsory test for ad- 
mission to the Toronto Typographical Union. 
Henceforth no youth will be accepted for 
membership in the union until he has passed 
the set psychiatric tests. 

It is stated that there is no other labour 
union in the world thus mentally measuring 
its future members. The test was decided 
upon by the apprenticeship committee of the 
local union and endorsed by the officers of 
the local organization. 


New Brunswick—The special course in 
automotive electricity and acetylene welding 
conducted under the direction of the Provin- 
cial Vocational Board opened in St. John 
on January 7th. The enrolment was so large 
that it was necessary to provide additional 
classes in the evening. ‘The course is for 
garage workers and is now in its second year 
of operation in St. John. 


Technical Education in Nova Scotia 


The following extracts from an article by 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, Principal of the Nova 
Scotia Technical College at Halifax, appearing 
in the Halifax Herald of December 31, 1924, 
gives some idea of the progress of technical 
education in that province. 

Technical education was established in 
Nova Scotia in 1907. Such a step was im- 
perative because industry had thrown off its 
responsibility with respect to training its 
workers. Apprenticeship used to provide boys 
with the chance of learning a trade and they 
paid for their instruction by promising to 
work for a long stated period at a low rate 
of wage. Then came the introduction of ma- 
chinery and specialization. Machinists divided 
into automatic-machine tenders, lathe hands, 


fitters, die-makers, grinders, etc. Carpenters 
became form-makers, finishers, lathers, floor- 
layers, cabinet makers, etc. Where there had 
been 100 recognized vocations there developed 
over 20,000 different occupations. For many 
of these a week to a month was all the time 
required to learn the rudiments of the job. 
So industry called for trained workers and 
shed once and for all the task of education. 
In only a. few occupations and by relatively 
few employers is there any regular apprentice- 
ship or training carried on at the present time. 
Consequently, the public school system had 
to be enlarged to meet the new needs of 
helping to prepare boys for industry, 
and to assist those who were employed 
in improving themselves. This has given 
the school severe tasks which they bravely 
assumed and are striving earnestly to dis- 
charge. 

Evening technical schools are run co-opera- 
tively by the Technical College and the towns 
where they are organized, each bearing about 
equal parts of the expense. The instruction 
is given throughout the six winter months 
so that people engaged in business, industry, 
or the home may study some subject in the 
evenings which will help them in their daily 
work. The instruction covers a wide range 
of commercial, scientific, industrial and home- 
making courses, and is practically free. The 
student does not have to lose an hour from 
his employment and may in this manner pre- 
pare himself for advancement. 

The evening coal mining and engineering 
schools are held in practically every colliery 
town in the province. The subjects cover the 
wide range of knowledge necessary to prepare 
men for examinations through which they may 
become certified stationary engineers or mine 
officials. They have been carried on for 
many years and have been developed to a 
high stage of efficiency. 

Short-term courses are held at the Technical 
College in Halifax for the first three months 
of each year when industrial operations 
usually pass through their slackest period. 
They are planned for men in industry who 
find they cannot advance without some more 
technical knowledge. The instruction given 
is of a higher order than that offered in the 
evening or correspondence courses. No ex- 
amination is required. The student need 
only to have had public school education 
through Grade VIII and enough industrial 
experience to prove to the college he can 
benefit. by the instruction. Such subjects 
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are given as Land Surveying, Architectural 
Drafting, Automobile Mechanics, Marine En- 
gineering, Electrical Machinery, Technical 
Chemical Analysis, etc. 

The correspondence study courses were the 
last established and have the widest applica- 
tion because no one in the province can be 
isolated so that he does not get mail at 
regular intervals. The subjects cover a very 
wide range including preparatory, commer- 
cial, industrial and home-making courses. 
Nearly 100 different subjects are offered. All 
of the work is conducted on a strictly educa- 
tional basis and every student registered gets 
individual help and attention. Although only 
established recently, the courses have grown 
steadily in favour and are reaching a wider 
number of men and women each year. One 
corporation, the Maritime Telegraph and 
Telephone Co., has co-operated closely with 
the college and is actively promoting the 
training of any and all of its technical em- 
ployees through a splendid series of corre- 
spondence study courses in telephony. 

In the evening technical schools there are 
registered 2,500 pupils; the evening coal min- 
ing schools have over 600 students; and in 
the correspondence courses are over 700 people 
pursuing various studies. 


Printing Arts Course to Aid Apprentices 


A new correspondence course in the print- 
ing arts, under direction of a newly organized 
bureau of education of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, was commenced on January 
1 in Indianapolis, Indiana, according to an 
announcement by Mr. James M. Lynch, presi- 
dent of the union, who stated that, “The 
energy and resources of the union will be de- 
voted to extending work of the educational 
bureau as rapidly as is practical. The newly 
installed executive council looks upon ap- 
prentice training as of vital importance. The 
L.T.U. protective and beneficial institutions, 
such as the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., mortuary benefit and old-age 
pension, have accomplished much in strength- 
ening the organization, but the future wel- 
fare of the union requires elevation of crafts- 
manship and sound education of succeeding 
generations of printers. Employers do not ob- 
ject to paying good wages to good printers, 
but they will complain against good wages for 
incompetent men. The same applies to any 
other trade. It is our ambition to light the 
way for other trades in this problem of educa- 
tion,” 

Under the by-laws of the Typographical 
Union, the course in printing by apprentices is 
compulsory. They are required to begin their 
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educational work in the third year of their 
six-year apprenticeship and the work must 
be completed before they are admitted to 
membership. The new bureau will provide 
adequate methods for checking up the pro- 
gress of each apprentice in his studies and for 
determining if he has profited by his studies. 
In addition to the merely technical operations 
of the printing craft, the course will carry 
instruction in English, punctuation, art in its 
relation to printing, and in advertising com- 
position. The policy of permitting the student 
to select subjects, not included in the funda- 
mental course, will be pursued. Test ques- 
tions for use in examination of apprentices by 
local committees will be supplied by the 
bureau. 


Apprenticeship in the Printing Trades of 
New York City 


As a result of negotiations and arbitration, 
an agreement was recently entered into be- 
tween the Publishers’ Association of New York 
City and the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
together with its subordinate New York 
Union, which agreement included, among other 
things, the following provision for the training 
of apprentices:— 

“ Apprentices shall be selected by the em- 
ployer through his foreman and may be placed 
in the discretion of the employer at any task 
in the pressroom at any time. Each office 
may have one apprentice for each six journey- 
men, or major fraction thereof, and shall have 
at least one apprentice for each ten journey- 
men, or major fraction thereof, and as many 
flyboys and carriers, selected by the employer, 
as desired by each office. Candidates for ap- 
prentices shall be not less than 19 years of 
age, shall be of good character and physical 
health, shall have had a common school edu- 
cation, and shall file with their application two 
references from persons other than their 
parents as to their qualifications. 

“The parties to this agreement recognize 
and accept mutual responsibility in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an adequate sys- 
tem of apprenticeship, and guarantees are 
hereby given by the parties hereto to give 
to apprentices ample opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the necessary mechanical and 
executive experience in order to assure com- 
petent craftsmanship. Apprentices shall be 
registered in triplicate form as provided by 
the laws of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
the apprentice’s certificates to be signed by 
the publisher or foreman of the newspaper on 
which the apprentice is employed, and by the 
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representative of the local office of the union, 
each holding a copy of the certificate of ap- 
prenticeship, and the third copy to be held 
by the President of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

“The union agrees that every facility and 
encouragement. shall be accorded apprentices 
in carrying out its share of the mutual respon- 
sibility for developing competent journeymen. 

“The International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America obligates 
itself to furnish the apprentices with a free 
correspondence course dealing with technical 
questions involved in the operation of news- 
paper printing presses, and in dealing with 
paper and inks, and to render such other as- 
sistance as may be necessary to carry out the 
joint obligations afore noted. 

“Annual examinations shall be held of all 
apprentices employed. The examining board 
in each office shall be the foreman and a 
journeyman member selected by the chairman 
of the chapel, but in case of a disagreement 
between them, the foreman’s decision shall 
prevail. A report upon the progress made by 
the apprentices thus examined shall be made 
out in triplicate form, one for the employer, 
one for the local office of the union, and one 
for the President of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

“Tt is agreed that, in the event of a branch 
technical trade school being established in 
New York City by the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, the employer will co-operate in draft- 
ing and executing detailed plans for extending 
to apprentices opportunity for instruction that 
shall make for proficiency in their craft and 
improvement in their station. 

“The employer shall afford apprentices 
every opportunity to master the work of a 
Journeyman that the foreman deems consis- 
tent with the efficient management of the 
room. To this end, should the union fail to 
provide the requisite number of journeymen 
for one or more full days or nights, or should 
a Journeyman be absent from his station tem- 
porarily during the day or night, the foreman 
shall give the opportunity of learning the 
duties of such position to an apprentice. 
When temporarily employed for one or more 
full days or nights as above, the apprentice 
shall receive the day or night wage which the 
Journeyman would have been paid. ‘The fore- 
man shall distribute the opportunities to learn 
the trade among all the apprentices in the 
room according to his judgment, and, as 
above, or from time to time, as he finds it 


practical, shall assign apprentices otherwise 
to work on presses, but in no case shall any 
such assignment be made when it involves, 
directly or indirectly, amy increase in the 
number of journeymen and apprentices. 

“ Apprentices shall be selected by the fore- 
man from the qualified flyboys or carriers, 
and they shall be rated as to the apprentice 
grade by two factors: first, efficiency; second, 
length of service. The apprenticeship system 
herein established is not intended, and will 
not be permitted to abridge the right of the 
employer to determine the number of flyboys 
and carriers to be employed, but only to 
create a definite system of instruction, pro- 
motion and advancement for all those worthy 
of it, with appropriate and certain increases 
in pay. 

“The term of apprenticeship shall be five 
years. At the satisfactory conclusion of his 
term of apprenticeship, an apprentice shall 
be eligible to journeyman membership in the 
union, and may be employed as a Jjourney- 
man, provided there is a Journeyman vacancy 
which he may fill. The employer may em- 
ploy new apprentices at any time, provided 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen does 
not exceed that provided above. A graduate 
apprentice may continue to fill the position 
of an apprentice while waiting for a Journey- 
man vacancy.” 


Apprenticeship in Australia 


Speaking in Melbourne, as President of the 
Master Builders’ Association, Mr. J. L. Gillon 
sald :— j 

“As employers and citizens we deplore the 
fact that many young Australians are drifting 
into dead-end jobs which may be remunera- 
tive for a few years in youth, but which 
eventually land them among the unskilled 
unemployed. We are anxious to devise a 
means whereby we will be assured of filling 
the ranks of skilled artisans from within the 
trades. The suggestion that employers as a 
body give countenance to, or participate in, 
the importation of skilled workers from over- 
seas, or that immigrants are given employ- 
ment in preference to Australians, is totally 
wrong. As a matter of fact, our association 
has been invited to give some guarantees in 
respect to the introduction of skilled workers 
from Great Britain, but this we have refused 
to do. (Such skilled artisans who come to 
Australia come either on their own initiative 
or at the invitation of their relatives and 
friends. I want to emphasize that they do 
not come at the instigation of the association. 
Although it is over-stating the case to say 
that there are practically no apprentices in 
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the building trades, we agree that there are 
insufficient to meet mormally expanding re- 
quirements, and, in the interests both of the 
community and of ourselves as builders, we 
would welcome the adoption of a system 
which would guarantee that the skilled trades 
could be supplied by Australian artisans 
properly taught. The question of apprentice- 
ship in the building trades cannot be dis- 
associated from the question of continuity of 
employment. Although there are exceptions, 
the general run of contractors find the inter- 
mittency of work a fatal obstacle. Most 
contractors have periods in which there would 
be no work for apprentices, yet if they in- 
dentured them under existing conditions they 
would be obliged to keep them continuously 
employed over a period of years unless they 
could arrange a transfer. That is the crux of 
the question. One suggestion is that the new 
law should make it possible for an apprentice 
to be indentured either to an _ individual 
builder or to such an organization as the 
Master Builders’ Association. If this were 
adopted, those builders having continuous 
work, and not wholly dependent upon suc- 
cessful tendering, could, as now, indenture 
their apprentices. Those who have no guar- 
antee of continuous work could utilize and 
assist in training those boys who were ap- 
prenticed to the trade through the associa- 
tion, and the association would be responsible 
for their employment and their training. That, 
I think, is a feasible scheme, and the only 
one as far as I know at present. which would 
enable the building trade to carry anything 
like its full quota of apprentices. 

“On the question generally, the association 
is eager for a satisfactory system, and is ready 
to consider any proposition advanced, pro- 
vided it is reasonable. Our experiment with 
the brick makers’ class has proved quite suc- 
cessful as far as it has gone, although it was 
opposed by the union att the outset. In any 
scheme adopted there must, of course, be re- 
ciprocal obligations, and means of ensuring 
that they will be honoured. The apprentice 
who, after about a year’s tuition, leaves his 
employer and becomes an improver, is not 
a tradesman, and probably never will be a 
thoroughly good one. This habit has been 
very prevalent in Melbourne in recent years. 
The half-trained youth is tempted by the 
higher wages offering for an improver, and 
the original employer is deprived of his ser- 
vices at a period when he is beginning to 
become useful, although he cannot be said 
to be a tradesman. This has had the effect 
of choking off many employers who would, 
in other circumstances, be willing to take a 
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quota of boys and train them thoroughly. It 
will be necessary to remove the temptation 
for apprentices to go out as improvers with 
a trade partly learned, and an important point 
is that both parents and youths should realize 
that. the years spent in completely mastering 
a trade are years well spent, even if the 
wages received are lower during that period 
than those offering for outside jobs. A man 
who has mastered a trade is always am asset 
to the country and, almost invariably, he is 
self reliant. He who acquires a complete 
knowledge of his calling in his youth is, 
whatever he be, a valuable citizen, and in 
later years he will never count as wasted the 
time spent in learning the trade.” 


Vocational Guidance 


The responsibilities of the High School Prin- 
cipal for the vocational guidance of young 
people was clearly pointed out by Edward 
Rynearson, President of the National Society 
of Secondary School Principals, at the last 
annual meeting. of the association in Cleveland. 
Mr. Rynearson is director of vocational guid- 
ance at Pittsburg, and President of the Na- 
ticnal Vocational Guidance Association of the 
United States, and is thoroughly familiar with 
the vocational guidance being done throughout 
the United States. His address should be of 
particular interest to every high school prin- 
cipal and teacher, but it also indicates the 
need for co-operation with the schools on the 
part of employers, parents and _ industrial 
workers. The following brief summary of the 
paper emphasizes the importance of organ- 
ized and systematic guidance in connection 
with the education of all young people:— 


1. The school is the one organization that is 
specifically fitted to do systematic, continuous guid- 
ance. In other words, guidance is the sole reason 
for the school. 

2. The object of vocational guidance is not to 
prescribe a vocation for the child, but to get the 
parents, teachers, and child ‘‘to bring to bear on 
the choice of a vocation organized information and 
organized common sense’’; not to decide for the 
child what he shall do, but to provide him with 


the necessary information so that he can choose 
wisely. 

3. In photography snapshots usually give flat 
pictures; time exposure is necessary to give detail, 
definition, and depth to a picture. The same law 
holds in regard to impressions on the mind. ‘‘ Short 
cuts’’ through school often result in _ superficial 
education. 


4. Placement is only one part of vocational guid- 
ance, but getting jobs is never to be considered its 
main function. 

5. The employer and the school should understand 
each other better. The employer should make more 
use of the school records of his applicants, and the 
school should never lose sight of the fact that the 
employer could give it many practical suggestions 
which would make the school subjects more attractive 
and helpful to the child. 
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6. The secondary school principal is challenged to 
provide suitable courses for “all the children of all 
people ’’; to see that ‘‘ every member of a democratic 
society shall get all the education and that sort of 
education for which as a free spiritual agent in the 
relation of citizen he has the capacity and need.’’ 

7. The principal must think of the leisure time of 
his future men and women and must offer guidance 
suitable for the avocation. 

8. Vocational education must not be side-tracked. 
Whether we will or no, a very large percentage of 
our pupils will enter the unskilled, semi-skilled, or 
skilled labour. Does the school bear any responsibility 
for the kind of workers or citizens they will become? 

9. Again the conservation of human beings challenges 
every educator. Shall we give it up? 


10. Very little, if anything, worth while comes 
haphazardly. Intelligent guidance is absolutely 
necessary. 


11. Who can estimate the value of a _counselor’s 
work in dollars if he keeps only one child in school? 
Don’t say we cannot afford one more salary. 

12. The vocational guidance programme ought to be 
so complete that it will be working at every point 
in the pupil’s career rather than at a few specific 
times. 


Stockholm, Sweden—The elementary-school 
board of Stockholm has recently opened a 


vocational guidance office which works in co- 
operation with the public employment office. 
The office assists both boys and girls and in 
addition to the usual business hours is open 
several evenings in the week in order to allow 
parents to accompany their children. On 
leaving school young persons fill out a form 
showing their plans for the future and their 
vocational aptitudes. Teachers are required to 
give information about the pupils on the same 
form. This form is presented to the vocational 
guidance office, which through its relation to 
the public employment service is able to give 
applicants useful advice about the opportuni- 
ties in the callings for which they are fitted. 
In each case, however, the applicant is left to 
make his own choice. During its first month’s 
activities (May, 1924), the office received 657 
applications for employment and was notified 
by employers of 527 vacancies. Of these vacan- 
cies 392 were filled. (Industrial and Labour 
Information, Geneva, Oct. 18, 1924). 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Illinois Mine Safety Conference 


HE Illinois Mining Safety Conterence, 
arranged jointly by the National Safety 
Council’s mining section, the state Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the United Mine Work- 
ers of Illinois, the state operators’ assocyation 
and the Illinois Mining Institute, was held 
at Springfield on January 15 and 16. The four 
sessions of the conference were presided over 
by men representing the various inte-ests, a 
coal operator presiding at the first session, the 
head of the Illinois Mine Workers st the 
second, the head of the state Department of 
Mines and Minerals at the third, and an 
operating official at the last. The secretary 
of the conference was a representative of the 
National Safety Council. 


More than 55 per cent of the major acci- 
dents underground are due to falls of coal, 
said C. E. Anderson, mine manager of the 
Valier Coal Company, Valier, Illinois. He 
said this is partly due to the miner’s own 
carelessness or failure to take down loose coal. 
He proposed: (1) greater care on the part 
of the miner, enforced by closer supervision; 
(2) better proping of roof with timbcr also 
enforced by better supervision and (3) the 
compulsory use of a good tool-steel pinch bar 
five feet long with which to work down loose 
standing coal. This bar should be sharp at 
one end and have a flat bit on the other end 


six inches long bent at an angle of twenty- 
two degrees for leverage. I 

The superrintendent of the same mine also 
discussed the accidents which take place at 
the working face claiming that the percentage 
of face accidents is high partly because noise 
at the face prevents a man from hearing warn- 
ing sounds of weakening roof or coal. Care- 
fulness by the man himself, he said, was the 
best preventive. He touched upon various 
standard methods of mine protection, 
especially rock-dusting from faces outward to 
prevent coal-dust explosions which he thinks 
is the greatest of all face dangers. He ad- 
vocated safety organizations in every mine, 
comprising the mine management and a safety 
engineer, which should hold weekly meet- 
ings. 

Mr. George L. Mercer, statissician for the 
Illinois Mine Workers, declared that in the 
United States the mining accident rate is 
higher than in any other industry. In the 
last thirty-six years in Illinois one man had 
been killed in every 11.75 men employed and 
since 1883 one in every 1.38 has suffered 30- 
day injuries. Gas and dust explosions, he 
said, constituted only about 12 per cent of the 
menace, that about 10 per cent die from 
powder and 6.9 per cent from gas, while “46.2 
per cent die from roof and coal falls, a cause 
that picks them off by ones and twos”. 

The safety inspector of the Crerar Clinch 
Coal Company said safety rules actually en- 
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forced save lives. His mine rules which are 
compulsory provide that on grades over 4 
per cent, trips must carry drags, timbering 
must be carried within 8 feet of faces before 
the coal is shot, first-aid equipment must be 
always within 2,000 feet of advancing work- 
ings, etc. Men are discharged for not obeying 
these rules, he said. 

Another safety inspector pointed out that 
the co-operation of the officials of the United 
Mine Workers, all the way down from dis- 
trict. president, was necessary in order to get 
complete obedience to mine regulations, but, 
on the side of the miners it was claimed that 
the operators often make such a course diffi- 
cult. Officials had been condemned by union 
members for assisting in the discharge of a 
union man for failure to obey rules at mines 
where the operators were themselves vivlating 
laws and were not penalized. Inclosed safety 
lamps ought to be compulsory, he said, but 
the company ought to be compelled to move 
gas everywhere and all the time. He thought 
companies often relaxed their efforts as soon 
as closed lamps were installed. 

Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois 
Mine Workers, pledged the co-operation of his 
organization in support of safety. He said 
one mistake made by the United Mine Work- 
ers in the past had been in defend:rg mine 
workers whether they had been right or wrong, 
and that whoever was in the wrong cught to 
be told so. 


Report on Miners’ “Beat Knee’’, “Beat 
Hand’’, and “Beat Elbow” 


A report giving the results of an inquiry 
into miners’s “beat knee,” “beat hand,” and 
“beat elbow,” undertaken by the British Medi- 
cal Research Council at the instance of the 
‘Mines Department, has recently been pub- 
lished. These three diseases are identical as 
to their cause and pathology. They are gen- 
erally regarded as peculiar to coal mining, 
although cases also occur among metalliferous 
miners, and occasionally in other occupa- 
tions. They are the result of festered blisters, 
involving the surrounding tissues, the signs 
and symptoms being those of local cellulitis. 
This group ranks high among the diseases 
for which compensation is paid. The following 
are the conclusions reached by the Council :— 


The discases now reported upon are important not 
merely on account of the mining industry in compensa- 
tion, but because of the amount of suffering and 
disability they originate. Although ranking below 
miners’ nystagmus in prevalence, beat knee for year 
after year has stood second, and beat hand third in 
the long list of diseases included in the schedule en- 
titling to compensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1906. Beat elbow and synovitis of the wrist 
are of less magnitude, but even these in comparison 
with other compensation diseases, such as lead-poisoning 
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and anthrax, stand high for the average annual num- 
ber of cases. 

No indications have been found that either of the’ 
diseases has been diminished in prevalence. Hence we 
conclude that no effective means, such as have been 
taken to reduce the prevalence of accidents in mines, 
or of lead poisoning in factories, have been adopted 
for their prevention. 

1. The underlying cause for each of the diseases is 
the same—repeated trauma. The way in which this 
occurs varies for each disease, but it is always directly 
connected with methods of work; thus, the knee ig 
injured by constant work in thin seams, and the hand 
by getting hard coal or using picks with rough handles. 

The first line of prevention, then, is to guard against 
repeated trauma, or to minimize the results so far as 
ig practicable. 

2. The determining cause of an acute condition is the 
ingress of infection to tissues of lowered resisting power. 
No suggestion has been made, nor have we found reason 
to conclude that the infecting agents differ in any 
way from the usual micro-organisms which cause in- 
flammation and suppurative cellulitis under such cir- 
cumstances. Nor has: evidence been forthcoming that 
some collieries have more cases than others owing to 
some infection existing in the workings. 

The exact method of ingress of infection varies from 
case to case. It may be by some minute puncture, or 
through sodden skin, or from an infected blood-stream. 
The fact is that the infection is generally personal, i.e., 
it is present on the skin or in the blood. 

The second line of defence is then avoidance of in- 
fection by keeping the skin clean and the general health 
good. 

3. Even when infection has occurred but is in the 
preliminary stages an acute condition can often be pre- 
vented by recourse to early treatment, for example, by 
the application of tincture of iodine. When the pre- 
liminary stages are passed surgical treatment is needed; 
this treatment should be skilled, and should be carried 
out by those with experience. The condition of beat 
hand may be cited as one where lack of expert treat- 
ment may result in the functional loss of a hand for 
a skilled worker. 

The third line of defence then lies in the proper 
equipment and use of first aid stations in close touch 
with skilled surgical advice, which is particularly needed 
for cases of beat hand. 

4. These lines of defence can be strengthened by :— 

i (a) the abolition of garters or other construction 
bands worn below the knee, 

(b) the use in thin seams of suitable knee pads, and 

(c) attention to smoothness of pick handles. 

li. Increased attention to cleanliness of the skin. In 
this connection we consider that as the erection of pit 
head baths is extended, attention should first be paid 
to collieries where thin seams are worked. 

iii. Improvement of first aid stations directly under 
medical supervision, together with a spread of knowledge 
concerning the importance of their use. 


Temperature a contributory factor to 
accidents 


Dr. H. M. Vernon, investigator for the In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board, speaking at 
of the Industrial Welfare 
Workers held at Swanwick, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, and attended by welfare workers from 
nearly one hundred important industrial con- 
cerns throughout Great Britain and _ others 
from foreign countries, stated that atmos- 
pherie conditions under which industry is car- 
ried on might have a great influence on the 
frequency of accidents. In one factory it had 
been found that there was a minimum of 
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accidents when the temperature was 65 to 69. 
When the temperature fell five degrees there 
were six per cent more accidents. At another 
five degrees lower, accidents increased by 16 
per cent, while another drop in the tempera- 
ture of five degrees involved a thirty-five per 
cent increase in the number of accidents. At 
temperatures above 69 degrees accidents again 
increased in frequency. 

This idea is also borne out by Mr. Lee 
K. Frankel, Ph. D., second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
a recent booklet “Health of the Worker, How 
to Safeguard It”. He states that the de- 
sirable temperature for a workroom will 
vary from 60 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit for 
work involving much physical exertion. to less 
than 70 degrees for other work. Ordinarily 
a temperature of 68 degrees produces maxi- 
mum efficiency and is most comfortable for 
workers. “The New York State Commission 
on Ventilation,” he says, “found that a higher 
temperature increased the heart-rate, affected 
the body-temperature and blood pressure, in- 
creased the rate of respiration, and substan- 
tially reduced efficiency. When the tempera- 
ture was increased to 75 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the amount of heavy physical work performed 
decreased 15 per cent; the decrease amounted 
to 28 per cent at a temperature of 86 degrees.” 
Mr. Frankel further states that fifty per cent 
humidity of air is a desirable moisture con- 
tent for the ordinary room at a temperature of 
68 degrees. 

Most of the provinces of Canada have made 
provision requiring employers to regulate the 
temperature so that there will be no danger 
to the health of the workers, and to prevent 
overcrowding of rooms. In Ontario, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, the temperature must not 
be less than 60 degrees Fahrenheit unless auth- 
orized by the inspector in writing. The fol- 
lowing are provisions contained in the Factory 
Act. of Ontario :— 

(c) heat the premises throughout and regulate the 
temperature so as to be suitable for the work to be 
performed therein, and not to be injurious to the health 
or comfort of the employees; but in no case shall the 
temperature be less than 60 degrees Fahrenheit unless 
authorized by the inspector in writing; 

(d) ventilate the factory or shop in such a manner as 
to keep the air reasonably pure and so as to render 
harmless, as far as reasonably practicable, all gases, 
vapours, dust or other impurities generated in the 
‘course of any manufacturing process or handicraft car- 
ried on therein that may be injurious to ‘health; 

(e) not allow over-crowding while work is carried on 
therein, so as to be injurious to the health of the per- 


son employed therein, the standard to be allowed being 
300 cubic feet of room space for each employee. 


Rest Pauses and Industrial Fatigue 


“Reverie and Industrial Fatigue” was the 
subject of a paper read by Mr. Elton Mayo, 


of the University of Pennsylvania, at the 
recent Toronto meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. This 
paper has since been reprinted in the Journal 
of Personnel Research. The term “reverie” is 
used by the writer to denote a condition of 
mental preoccupation induced in the workers 
in certain industries by the monotonous nature 
of their employment. The paper gives the 
results of an inquiry into the causes of a high 
rate of “labour turnover” in the spinning de- 


partment of a large factory :— 

The general condition of affairs seemed satisfactory. 
The employers were unusually enlightened and humane; 
the factory was exceedingly well organized in respect of 
the items specified above, and was generally success- 
ful from the standpoint of production and of morale. 
Four financial incentive schemes were in operation and 
were working sufficiently well. But in spite of these 
devices, the labour turnover in the spinning department 
was, at the time of investigation, unduly high. Whereas 
the general labour turnover of the factory in other 
departments was estimated at 5 or 6 per cent per 
annum, in the spinning department, it was estimated 
by an executive authority as approximately 250 per cent. 
Every year one hundred hands had to be taken on in 
order to keep forty working. The difficulty tended to 
be most acute when the factory was busily employed 
and most in need of men. 


The inquiry resulted in the findings enu- 
merated below :— . 


1. As ordinarily carried on, the operation of spinning- 
mules tends to produce physical postural fatigue. Its 
relative monotony also induces dispersed thinking and 
states of reverie which are apt to be pessimistic. 2. 
The introduction of rest-pauses relieves this condition 
and greatly increases production by (a) restoring normal 
circulation and relieving postural fatigue, and (b) effec- 
tively interrupting pessimistic reverie. 3. In the instance 
described, the rest-pauses are chiefly effective because 
they eliminate pessimistic reverie. 4. The rest-pauses 
must be introduced and accompanied by instruction in 
the technique of relaxation. 5. The rest-pauses are 
more effective when of regular or assured incidence. 
6. By these means, in the instance described, a high 
labour turnover (‘‘ temperamental ’”’ in character) was 
got rid of, productive efficiency increased and the 
general morale greatly improved. 7. Many types of 
factory operation resemble spinning in that they en- 
courage states of reverie mentally harmful to the 
individual. Some modification of the present technique 
would be capable of effective application in such in- 
stances. 


Protection on Concrete Buildings 


A coroner’s jury at Toronto, on January 16, 
after investigating the circumstances of the 
death of a carpenter who. fell from the fifth 
storey of a building under construction, re- 
commended that the city building by-laws 
should be amended to afford protection on 
buildings of concrete construction. A build-’ 
ing inspector informed the jury that the ex- 
isting by-laws required scaffolds on buildings 
under construction that were over two stories 
in height, but he did not consider that this 
by-law applied to the building where this ac- 
cident occurred, as it was of concrete con- 
struction, and the work was being done from 
the inside. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Programme submitted to Dominion Government 


6 es legislative proposals of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada were laid be- 
fore the Government at Ottawa on January 
31, by a large delegation composed of the 
Executive Committee of the Congress, sup- 
ported by representatives of various labour 
organizations in Canada and others, the dele- 
gates being as follows:— 


Tom Moore, president, J. T. Foster, vice- 
president, James Simpson, vice-president, Bert 
Merson, vice-president, and P. M. Draper, 
secretary-treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; A. Bastien, general ors.anizer, 
American Federation of Labour; Leon Worth- 
all, organizer, Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union; E. W. A. O’Dell, organizer 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union; John McLeod, 
vice-president, Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers International Union*of America; George 
Ashley, vice-president, Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union of Ameri- 
ea; Frank McKenna and Louis Beuloin, vice- 
presidents, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America; James Marsh, organizer, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; E. Ingles, vice-president, and John 
Noble, organizer, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical .Workers; Donald Dear, vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of Fire 
Fighters; W. F. Bush, Executive Board mem- 
ber, United Garment Workers of Anierica; 
J. A. McClelland, vice-president, and Harry 
Kerwin, organizer, International Association of 
Machinists; W. V. Turnbull, vice-president, 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railroad Shopmen, and J. W. 
Jewkes, secretary-treasurer, Canadian Pacific 
System Division, United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railroad Shop- 
men; Robert Livett, organizer, United Mine 
Workers of America; Fred Molineaux, organ- 
izer, and R. Gervais, organizer, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Piperhangers of 
America; John W. Bruce, organizer, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
George R. Brunet, vice-president, Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America; George Sangster, organizer Jcurney- 
men Tailors’ Union of America; A. E. Tlomp- 
son, representative International Typographi- 
exl Union, and J. A. P. Haydon, president, 
Ontario-Quebee Conference Typographical 
Unions; E. Hamelin, president, National As- 
sociation of Marine Engineers of Canada; 
Alex. MeMordie, secretary, and John J Reeves, 


vice-president, Federated Association of Let- 
ter Carriers; Bob Tallon, presidenz, and Chas. 
Dickie, secretary, Division No. 4, Railway De- 
partment, American Federation of Labour; 
Magnus Sinclair, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, and Jos. Corbett, General Chairman, 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, 
Joint Protective Board, Central Division, 
Canadian National Railways. 

‘ The Government was represented by the 


Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister; the Honourable W. R. 
Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture; the 


Honourable H. 8. Beland, Minister of Health; 
the Honcurable Chas. Stewart, Minister of the 
Interior; the Honourable Ernest TULapointe, 
Minister of Justice; the Honourable Chas. 
Murphy, Postmaster General; the Honourable 
A. B. Copp, Secretary of State; the Honour- 
able E. J. McMurray, Solicitor Generai; the 
Honourable H. B. McGiverin, Minister with- 
out portfolio; the Honourable J. H. King, 
Minister of Public Works, and the Honourable 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour. 


The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
large number of the Cabinet Ministers pre- 
sent demonstrated the Government’s recogni- 
tion of the importance of the proposals which 
labour had to submit, and expressed himself 
as deeply impressed with the representative 
nature of the delegation. After hearing the 
addresses of the delegates he promised that 
the proposals submitted by them would re- 
ceive the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

The proposals submitted by the delegates 
were as follows: 


1. Legal limitation to the hours of work to 
not more than eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week —The deputation urged that 
immediate effect be given to the eight-hour 
day Draft Conventions of the International 
Labour Organization so far as lay within the 
province of the Dominion Government. Ref- 
erence was made to the action taken in asking 
the Supreme Court to rule in regard to Pro- 
vincial and Federal jurisdiction on this mat- 
ter and the request was made that competent 
counsel, selected in agreement with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, should be 
attached as Advisory Counsel to the Depart- 
ment of Justice during the hearing of this 
case. 
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2. Unemployed Insurance—The delegation 
pointed out that numerous public bodies were 
in favour of old age pensions and referred to 
the inability of the workers themselves to 
make provision against the oft-recurring per- 
iods of unemployment. The detailed proposals 
submitted by the Congress to the Government 
a year ago were endorsed, and the opinion 
again expressed that unemployment relief is 
a joint responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Provincial Legislatures and municipali- 
ties. 

3. Immigration and Emigration—Favour- 
able mention was made regarding the measures 
taken by the Government during the past few 
years to amend the Immigration Act by re- 
moving therefrom the objectionable clauses 
inserted during the session of 1919 and which 
discriminate against British-born subjects, al- 
low of deportation for political offences with- 
out trial by jury, and considerably increase 
the number of those who are placed within 
the prohibited classes. Regret was expressed 
that this legislation had been, on each oc- 
casion, rejected by the Senate, and tke re- 
quest was made that the Government would 
again introduce legislation to remove these ob- 
jectionable clauses. The delegation protested 
against the continued influx of industrial 
workers notwithstanding the volume of un- 
employment existing in Canada, and asked for 
amendments to the Immigration Act which 
would place in the prohibited classes all 
contract labour, except such as was approved 
by the Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada. 

The assistance of the Government was so- 
licited to make representations to the United 
States Government which would remove the 


discrimination of the United States Quota law | 


as between Canadian born and other Cana- 
dian citizens. The desire for total exclusion 
of Oriental labour was reiterated, and the 
Government was asked to strictly apply all 
present laws dealing with such labour. 

The delegation further proposed measures 
for the discouragement of immigration of 
children under school age into Canada; for 
the abolition of bonuses to private employ- 
ment agencies; for the formation of a Dom- 
inion Advisory Council of Immigration along 
the lines of the Employment Service Council 
of Canada; for solicitation of the aid: of the 
British Government to obtain closer supervi- 
sion of all emigration advertisements and con- 
trol of booking agencies in Great Britain. It 
was also proposed that all land settlement 
and colonization schemes be made equally 
well known and available for those resident 
in Canada. 


4. Old Age Pensions—Action was urged to 
give prompt legislative effect to the report of 
the committee which dealt with this subject 
at the last session of Parliament. 


5. Industrial Disputes Act—Attention was 
drawn to the changes necessitated by the de- 
cision of the Privy Council in declaring this 
Act ultra vires of the Dominion Government. 
Labour, it was stated, recognized the value 
of this Act in assisting in maintaining indus- 
trial peace and stability and the benefit it had 
been to the public generally. It was con- 
tended that provincial legislation would not 
be a satisfactory substitute as it would lead 
to lack of uniformity in the various provinces, 
which was contrary to the policy agreed upon 
by employers and employees at the National 
Industrial Conference, 1919. The insertion 
of similar provisions in the Railway Act, 
Shipping Act, etc., to those contained in the 
Industrial Disputes Act might likewise create 
confusion through placing its administration 
in several departments of the Government in- 
stead of being centralized through the Labour 
Department, where it properly belongs. 

Labour’s position was that the Government 
should take the necessary steps to enable them 
to re-enact this legislation with the amend- 
ments previously sought by Labour, and if it 
was decided to secure changes in the British 
North America Act that the Congress would 
be prepared to submit a further detailed brief 
to either the Government or any Committee 
Parliament may set up to deal with the ques 
tion. 


6. Election Act Amendments—The deputa- 
tion asked for amendments to the Election 
Act so as to provide for proportional repre- 
sentation in group constituencies and the 
transferable vote in single constituencies; the 
creation of public holiday on election day, or 
alternately, rearrangement of the hovrs of 
voting so as to give better opportunities to 
workers to cast their ballot. Abolition of the 
forfeiture of election deposits aud repeal of 
those sections of the Franchise Act 1920 which 
prohibit trade unions and similar organizations 
contributing to election campaign funds, were 
also proposed. 





7. Conference on Unemployment —The Gov- 
ernment was commended for its action in con- 
vening the conference of representatives of 
the Provincial Governments and _ various 
organizations to meet with members of the 
Federal Government in September last, and 
also for publishing the report cf the ccnfer- 
ence. Strong dissatisfaction was expressed by 
the deputation that no further action has been 
taken by the Federal Government to give 
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effect to the recommendations adopted at the 
eonference, and these were again brought to 
the attention of the Government, which was 
strongly urged to co-operate with the pro- 
vincial and civic authorities in relieving the 
present distressful conditions of the unem- 
ployed. 


8. Injunctions and amendments to the Crim- 
anal Code.—Cases were quoted showing the 
continuance of the practice of using tae in- 
junction to prevent peaceful picketing and 
strikes in accordance with British practice, 
and the suggested amendments io the Crim- 
inal Code submitted on previous occasions 
were again urged. The amendments pre- 
viously asked for, which wou'd restore the 
right of freedom of speech and assembly and 
prevent indiscriminate arrests for sedition, 
seditious conspiracy, etc., were also brought 
forward. 


9. Fair Wage Regulations—The delegation 
in view of the commitments of the Dominion 
Government by its signature to the Peace 
Treaty tc the application of the eighi-hour 
day, and of the fact that 50 per cent of the 
industrial workers in Canada now enjoy the 
eight-hour day, asked that the fair wage 
clauses be amended by striking out that sec- 
tion referring to prevailing rates in the dis- 
tricts where Government contracts are being 
undertaken, and by _ substituting therefor 
elauses providing for an eight-hour day. 

Attention was drawn to the non-compliance 
with clause 5 of the Fair Wage Order in Coun- 
ceil 1922 and strict observance regarding in- 
spection of labour conditions asked for. 

Repeal was asked for that section relating 
to agreements added by Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924, as this was held to nullify the 
original purpose and intent of fair wage poli- 
cies. It was also requested that contractors 
violating fair wage clauses should be sub- 
ject to penalties in addition to payment of 
back time, and that the application of the fair 
wage regulations should be extended to work 
done by commissions, etc., wherever Gov- 
ernment money is being expended. It was 
also asked that the fair wage policies, as laid 
down by Order in Council, should be made 
into an Act of Parliament. 


10. Representation on Research Ceouncil— 
The delegation asked that the promises made 
by the Prime Minister, in a letter dated April 
1922, regarding labour representation on the 
Research Council, should be implemented by 
the appointment of a labour representative 
among the fifteen members of the Governing 

Council. 
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11. Abolition of the Senate—The deputa- 
tion informed the Government that there had 
been no change in the belief of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada that the best 
interests of the country would be served by 
the abolition of the Senate. It was pointed 
out, however, that labour would suppcrt the 
Government in any measure which wouid re- 
strict the powers of the Senate, especially so 
far as vetoing legislation passed by the House 
of Commons, reduce the number of Senators, 
or make the Senate more representative and 
answerable to the people for its actions. 


12. International Labour Office-—The dele- 
gates referred to the appointment of workers’ 
representatives and advisers to the annual 
meetings of the International Labour Crgan- 
ization, and expressed the hope that the Gov- 
ernment would continue to adhere firmly to 
the spirit and letter of the Peace Treaty in 
making these nominations in the future. 

The Government was commended for pass- 
ing legislation giving effect to four Draft Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Organ- 
ization pertaining to the age of employment 
of children at sea; compulsory medical ex- 
amination of the same and provision of un- 
employment indemnity in case of losg or 
foundering of ships. The Gov-rmment was 
further asked to implement this legislation 
by the filing of formal ratification with the 
League of Nations. 

In addition to conventions and recommen- 
dations of the International Labour Orgzniza- 
tion, previously referred to, it was pointed out 
that a number of other proposa!s were con- 
sidered as coming within Federal jurisdiction. 
Foremost amongst these were the conventions 
providing for one day’s rest in seven; for the 
compilation of emigration as well as immigra- 
tion statistics, and for the substitution of free 
Government agencies for private employment 
agencies. It was urged that the Government 
should enact legislation giving effect to all 
of these international proposais as come with- 
in their jurisdiction. 


13. Shipping Act—The deputation gave a 
résumé of the efforts made during the past 
several years to obtain amendments to this 
Act to meet the requirements of several] classes 
of labour covered by the same, with particular 
reference to the Marine Engineers. It had 
been stated that a new Act was to be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and strong disappoint- 
ment was expressed at the delay which had 
occurred in dealing with so important a mat- 
ter. In asking that legislation should be in- 
troduced on this question at the forthcoming 
session, the request was made that representa- 
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tives of the Marine Engineers organization 
should be conferred with before the Act was 
submitted to Parliament. 


14. Political rights of Federal, Provincial 
and Civic Employees—It was suzgested that 
the growth in the numbers of persons em- 
ployed in the public services and publicly 
owned utilities of Canada required that such 
employees should be placed on an equal plane 
with other citizens of Canada in the exercise 
of political freedom. 


Other Proposals—The Government further 
was asked to give consideration to the creation 
of an independent tariff commission on which 
labour shall have representation; io give effect 
to the several requests of the Postal Workers 
Organizations for higher remunerstion ani im- 
provement in working conditions; to discon- 
tinue payments of subsidies to the Royal 
Mail Packet Company and equip the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine Steamers 
to properly carry on this business between 
the Maritime Provinces and the British West 
Indies; to enact legislation making pessible 
the registration of union labels; to repeal the 
sales tax; to give legislative effect to the re- 
port of Government Commission (1921) on 
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prison reform; to simplify legislation relating 
to, and encourage the development of co- 
operative societies; to create joint coun- 
cils in the Federal Civil Service similar to 
those existing in the British Civil Service; 
and to take whatever action may be vossible 
to give effect to the report of Parliament rela- 
tive to the reimbursement of Home Bank De- 
positors. 

It was further stated that a number of 
other matters of a departmental nature would 
be brought by the Congress Executives to the 
attention of the Ministers in charge of the 
respective Departments most closely concerned. 
The interview would be, in this way. con- 
fined to discussion of a smaller number of 
subjects. 


Postal Employees—The deiegation stated 
that a strong feeling existing in labour circles 
against the penalties that had heen inflicted 
on the Postal Workers who took part in the 
recent strike, in having caused them to work 
for two months, after the settlement of the 
strike at a considerably less salary than their 
regular classification called for, and tre Gov- 
ernment was urged to make payments to the 
men of the amounts due to them. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Quebec Executive, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


The Quebec Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada presented to the 
Provincial Cabinet on January 21 a list of 
legislative measures desired by labour. These 
demands were in line with the resolutions 
adopted by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada at its annual meeting in London, 
Ontario, last September. 

The provincial executive committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Gus. Francq. Omer Fleury, 
Jos. Pelletier and J. A. Belland. Mr. J. T. 
Foster, vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, supported the 
delegation. Premier Taschereau and his col- 
leagues after discussing some of the points 
raised promised due consideration and stated 
that in the course of the present session, in 
addition to taking up the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, general questions affecting 
labour would be considered. It was stated 
further that the Government intended to 
create a Minimum Wage Commission shortly 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act of 1919. In 
regard to the Fair Wage proposals it was in- 
timated that the Government was willing to 


give greater powers to Fair Wage Officers, 
so that they could alter rates of wages, each 
side having the right of appeal to the Min- 
ister. 

The delegation presented a memorandum, 
containing the most urgent of their recom- 
mendations. They asked for: 


1. Legislation emanating from decisions of 
the International Labour Conference—(a) 
The establishment of an 8-hour day in indus- 
trial commercial enterprises. 

(b) The adoption of legislative measures so 
as to insure greater protection to women and 
children employed in industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises. 

(c) Co-operation with the other. provinces 
with a view to securing ratification by Canada 
of the other conventions and recomiaenda- 
tions. 

(d) Official representation of the province of 
Quebec at the annual conferences of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. 

2. Sunday labour and the law relating to 
one day’s rest in seven—While there was a 
notable decrease last year in Sunday labour 
in large industries, it was claimed that there 
were, still many industries in which this sys- 
tem is still in force, and that the law of one 
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day’s rest in seven for employees in hotels, 
clubs and restaurants is being continually vio- 
lated owing to a wrong interpretation given 
which is, “that, provided the empleyee has 
had 24 hours rest distributed over several days 
in the week, the law has not been broken.” 
It was suggested that the act should therefore 
be amended to read as follows: “that the 
employees are to be given one day’s rest out of 
44 consecutive hours in each week.” 

3. Abolition of private employment offices. 


4. Fair wage in government contracts—In 
April 1908, the Quebec Legislature adopted 
the following resolution, which was presented 
by the Hon. Mr. Taschereau and supported by 
the Hon. Mr. Roy :— 


“Resolved: That all government contracts shall con- 
tain conditions which will anticipate any abuses which 
are likely to occur in sub-contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to pay the employees in the 
locality where the work is being executed, the same 
current wages as competent workers are receiving, and 
that this House concurs heartily in this policy and 
believes that it is the duty of the government to give 
immediate effect to the present resolution.” 


This resolution was almost identical with 
that adopted in March 1900 by the House of 
Commons, and the provincial government is 
conforming to this resolution to the extent 
that it is having inserted in its contracts the 
following clause :— 

““The contractor is to pay to the employee engaged 
on the said works, the wages that are generally ac- 
cepted as the current wages paid to competent workmen 
of each trade, in the locality: the contractor is obliged 
to conform to the text of this clause.” 

The delegation pointed out that there was 
nothing in this clause determining the rate 
of wages to be paid, nor the nuniber of work- 
ing hours to be fixed, nor was there anything 
giving authority to the fair wage officer to fix 
them, nor to put them into foree, and in case 


of dispute the employee is compelled to have - 


recourse to the law. 

It was also requested that a statute be 
adopted along the general lines of the Federal 
order in Council approved June 7, 1922, and 
amended by a further order in council, dated 
April 9, 1924, which renders its aprlication 
easier, clearer and more definite. It was be- 
lieved that instead of inserting this clause in 
a contract at the time of its signature, it would 
be more satisfactory if it were inserted in the 


applications for tenders which should be com-: 


pleted by the adding of the scale of wages 
to be paid and the number of hours worked 
during the execution of the contract. As a 
measure of protection for both the employer 
and employee, the statute might statc that 
if the work is likely to extend sver a pro- 
tracted period (one year or one season) the 
Minister ef Labour would have the power to 
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modify or vary the seale of wages from time 
to time, according to the circumstances or the 
exigencies of the industry involved. The con- 
ditions in the government contracts governing 
employees should also be rendered more 
effective by giving authority to fair wage 
officers to make investigations and to see that 
the terms of the contracts are lived up to. 
This would render it unnecessary for the em- 
ployee to take action in a court of justice 
in order to obtain what is due him. 


5. Allowance to mothers of needy families. 


6. Appointment of a minimum wage com- 
mission for women—This commission should 
be appointed without delay under the author- 
ity of the law of March 17, 1919. 


7. Educational Measures—The delegation, 
while recognizing all that the government has 
done in the way of developing public instruc- 
tion suggested the following additional 
measures: 


(a) Free tuition and compulsory school at- 
tendance. 

(b) Compulsory and uniform teaching of 
French and English in all the schools of the 
province. 

(c) The issuing of all books by the govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the boards of 
education, and their sale to the scholars at 
cost. price. 

(d) Uniformity in all school books through- 
out the province. 

(e) Free tuition, technical or otherwise, in 
all provincial government schools. 

(f) Permission to teach to be granted only 
to those holding a Normal Scnool cert.ficate, 
except for teaching in primary courses such 
as in kindergartens, other similar institutions 
and technical courses. 

(g) Any person under the age of 21 work- 
ing in a factory or elsewhere, who is unable 
to read or write, readily, in one of the two 
official languages of this country, to be com- 
pelled to follow a night course. 

(h) An amendment to the Schools Act with 
a view to fixing a minimum wage rate for 
teachers which would be in keeping with the 
cost. of living, and to permit of action being 
taken against school commissions who pay less 
than the minimum wage. 

(¢) The appointment of a Minister of 
Education whose duty it will be to superin- 
tend the proper adminstraton of school boards, 
and who will see that all other rules and 
regulations are enforced. 

(7) Inquiry whether it would not be expe- 
dient to change the system of granting scholar- 
ships to students who intend to complete their 
course in other countries, and instead to bring 
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professors of renown to this country. This 
would advance the standard of colleges and 
universities by turning out men of parts in 
the different sciences. 

(k) The re-opening of the School of Arts 
and Trades. 

8. Compensation for industrial accidents — 
As the commission appointed for the study 
of compensation for industrial accidents had 
finished its investigation, it was asked that 
the report be distributed and that legislation 
be enacted on the lines suggested. 

9. Right of Labour 
withstanding that the law in relation to strikes 
and lockouts (Statutes of 1921, Chapter 46, 
- Article 2520c) states that the law is relevant 
“to the dismissal of one or more employees 
by reason of his or their affiliation with labour 
associations;” and that disputes should be 
submitted to a board of arbitration, it is 
claimed that the civic authorities in Montreal 
require persons seeking the position of con- 
stable in the Police Department to sign a 
sworn statement to the effect that they will 
not become members of any union or asso- 
ciation other than a benevolent society or one 
having a superannuation fund or of the police 
athletic association of Montreal. It was pro- 
posed that section (b) of article 2520 of the 
Act be amended as follows:— 

“(b) The refusal to employ one or more applicants 
or the dismissal of one or several employees by reason 
of their affiliation with labour associations.” 

10. Industrial Hygiene—It was _ suggest- 
ed that regulations governing hygiene be 
adopted making compulsory the removal of 
old wall paper before the new paper is laid; 
the washing off of walls covered with kalso- 
mine or other colouring before the work of 
renovating is proceeded with; the prohibition 
of the use of paint sprayers, or at least the 
controlling of their use to the extent of pro- 
tecting the health of the employees who oper- 
ate these machines or who are in proximity 
thereto; the examination of barbers and sani- 
tary inspection of barber shops. The rela- 
tions existing between customer and barber 
are, it was claimed, of great importance, in the 
sense that there is the risk of infection by the 
customer and vice versa if the barber lacks 
experience or a knowledge of hygiene, and 
there should be a regular inspection of 
hair dressing establishments in order to as- 
certain if the rules of hygiene are being 
observed. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The executive council of the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada laid before 
the Government of Quebec on January 29 the 
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proposals of the Federation in regard to labour 
legislation at the forthcoming session of the 
Provincial Legislature. The resolutions of the 
annual convention of the Federation, held last 
August at Port Alfred,.Quebec, were given in 
the September issue of the Lasour GazerrTs. 
The delegation was composed of the follow- 
ing:—Mr. Pierre Beaulé, president; Achille 
Morin, vice-president, Hull, J. G. Bolduc, vice- 
president, Three Rivers; J. A. Comeau, 
Treasurer, Lachine; Ferdinand Laroche, sec- 
retary; the Reverends A. J. Coté and Belisle, 
chaplains; Mr. T. Poulin, assistant-secretary, 
and Messrs. Langlois, Lacombe and Samson, 
representing employees of the south shore, 
and many others. 

The principal requests which were submitted 
were as follows: uniformity in hours of labour; 
cessation of Sunday labour; the establishment 
of night classes for workers; the making of 
grants to industrial schools; readjustment in 
hours of labour of machine operators in pulp 
and cotton mills; the putting into force of 
women’s minimum wage act; cessation of 
night work, and the introduction of a bill in 
regard to the barber’s trade, the act to be 
entitled “The Barber’s Act” of the Province 
of Quebec. 

The delegates further asked that the bureau 
of appraisers be authorized to enforce the law 
governing stationary engineers of Quebec; 
that the bill respecting sanitary plumbing 
adopted by the congress held at Montreal in 
1922, and re-adopted in 1923 and 1924, be put 
into force; that the necessary steps be taken 
to prevent unemployment, either by reviving 
local industries or by giving aid to those which 
already exist; that the building trades and 
the consumers be asked to co-operate with the 
workers in furthering this, policy; that work 
on public enterprises be available to the un- 
employed during the slack season; that grants 
be made for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of union employment offices, and that 
every means be used to stimulate the govern- 
ment policy of colonization. 

Mr. Beaulé, on behalf of the delegates, re- 
newed the appeal for the establishment of a 
Superior Council of Labour and urged the 
necessity of the formation of such a body in 
order that labour may be brought into closer 
touch with the department. He added that 
the National Workers desired no change in 
the administrative head of the provincial de- 
partment of labour. 

The Premier assured the delegation that the 
government would give its earnest considera- 
tion to the requests submitted on behalf of 
the workers. It is expected that the govern- 
ment will appoint a boiler inspector shortly. 
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Legislative Proposals of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour 


Among the requests made by a delegation 
from the Alberta Federation of Labour which 
waited on the provincial government on Janu- 
ary 28 were the following: employment and 
relief for the unemployed; fair wage clause 
in all provincial contracts with a fifty cents 
an hour minimum; provision under the Fac- 
tories Act for government inspection of all 
elevators and for better sanitation; increase 
in the minimum wage provisions and a mini- 
mum penalty for violations of the Minimum 
Wage Act to be imposed by magistrates and 
justices of the peace; revision of the hours 
of labour to provide an eight-hour day; more 
rigid safeguards for the protection of wages 
under the Mechanics’ Lien Act, establish- 
ment of a minimum for capital investment in 
coal mining enterprises, and the giving of 
bonds by a company to insure the payment 
of wages to all employees. 

The delegation also requested changes in 
the Compensation Act to provide for frost- 
bites to workmen being considered as acci- 
dents; that the government take some action 
in regard to health insurance, and that pro- 
vision be made for a definite outline of condi- 
_ tions under which payments should be made 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act; that regu- 
lations governing the barbering trade be es- 
tablished; that the matter of old age pen- 
sions be investigated, looking to co-operation 
with federal authorities; that provincial legis- 
lation be enacted to maintain the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act; that regulations 
prohibiting the use of damaged motion pic- 
ture films be passed, and that all school books 
used in Alberta be compiled and printed in 
the province. In view of an investigation 
which was under way by the Alberta coal 
commission, the labour leaders did not press 
for any definite changes in the Mines Act, 
asking, however, that the Federation be given 
an opportunity to discuss any amendments 
before being dealt with by the legislature. 


Trade Union Insurance Schemes 


A mutual hfe insurance company has re- 
cently been organized by the anthracite 
miners of the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, its purpose being to procure insurance 
at rates below those obtainable from regular 
insurance companies. The company, which 
- is known as the John Mitchell Life Insur- 
ance Company, is officered, with the exception 
of Mr. Mitchell and the technical staff, by 
members of the United Mine Workers. Much 
of the actual business is to be transacted 
through the union, since a large part of the 
savings in the cost of doing business is to 


come from having the local unions handle 
the collection of insurance premiums, The 
plan is to apply the principle of group insur- 
ance, taking each local in the district as a 
group, with the purpose of getting the benefit 
of group insurance rates. It is proposed to 
charge the same rate for miners of all ages, 
the rate being fixed at $9 per annum for a 
$500 policy. It is three years since the project 
was first broached, and the raising of the 
$200,000 required to be put up in order to 
get a charter was completed im October of 
last year. Offices have been opened at Hazel- 
ton, Pennsylvania. With the growth of the 
organization in the hard coal district its spon- 
sors also look forward to an extension of its 
activities among the United Mine Workers 
in the bituminous field. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has adopted a plan of life insurance 
which is designed to provide for those mem- 
bers who wish to carry additional insurance 
protection as well as permitting the insurance 
of members families and others at reasonable 
cost. 

An unemployment insurance fund has been 
set up in the cloth hat and cap industry in 
Milwaukee. The plan, which is the result of 
an agreement between the manufacturers and 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of 
North America, provides for weekly contribu- 
tions of 5 per cent of payroll by employers, 
similar to the plan in effect in St. Paul and 
in New York, although in latter, contribution 
is 3 per cent of payroll. The agreement will 
run to September 1, 1925. An agreement was 
also recently signed whereby the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of New York and the men’s 
clothing manufacturers have set up a system 
of unemployment insurance for 50,000 workers 
whereby contributions of 3 per cent of the 
weekly payroll in the industry is taken equally 
from both employers and the union members. 
The first year’s fund, it is said, may reach 
$2,000,000. Last July the New York cloak 
and suit employers signed an agreement for a 
similar fund with the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, 2 per cent of which is to be con- 
tributed by the employers and 3 per cent by 
the 50,000 workers involved. It is also stated 
that negotiations are under way in the fur in- 
dustry for an unemployment insurance agree- 
ment between the manufacturers and the In- 
ternational Fur Workers’ Union. 


Miners’ Jacksonville Wage Agreement 


The executive board of the United Mine 
Workers of America has refused to consider 
a proposal in a letter of the Association of 
the Bituminous Coal Operators of Central 
Pennsylvania to readjust the Jacksonville 
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wage agreement (see Lasour Gazerre, April, 
1924, page 277). In reply to the Association’s 
request for suggestions for relief in the coal 
industry, the executive board states that “the 
development of new coal fields and the open- 
ing of new mines must be checked until the 
demand and the supply counterbalance.” 


Headquarters for Typographical Union 


The International Typographical Union 
recently purchased a palatial home in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, which will become the 
headquarters of the Union on April 1. Officials 
of the Union state that they were compelled 
to seek new quarters owing to the expansion 
of the organization’s business and the high 
rental rates prevailing in the business district 
claiming that the new headquarters will afford 
greater room at less cost and also offers a 
sound investment. The Typographical Union 
is one of the wealthiest trades unions and has 
about $5,000,000 of its funds invested in bonds. 
It has also a $3,500,000 investment in the 
Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


Joint Council Plan for Printers 


Major G. L. Berry, international president 
of the Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, at a meeting held recently in Toronto, 
under the auspices of the Toronto Allied 
Printing Trades Council, attended by both 
employers and employees, declared that the 
promise of stability for the industry lay in 
the International Joint Conference Council. 


This council, which was formed in 1919, with 
arbitration and conciliation as its fundamental 
principles of procedure, was stated to have 
been started at an unfortunate time, because 
it had been too late to prevent the struggle 
over the 44-hour week and had been prevented 
from functioning effectively by reason of that 
struggle. The intention now was, however, 
to organize for effective operation, and to this 
end district councils were planned which would 
have their own statisticians, their appointed 
times of meeting, and their definite fields of 
activity and jurisdiction; Among the more 
important matters over which the district 
councils, representative of both the employers 
and employees, would have jurisdiction were 
mentioned wage schedules, trade policies, mat- 
ters of legislation, working hours and shop 
practices, consideration of the causes of dis- 
putes, apprenticeship conditions and improved 
technical processes within the industry. 


Trade Union Housing Scheme 


Four unions in the needle trades in New 
York City, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the International Fur 
Workers Union and the United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers are planning to build a series 
of model apartment houses, to be occupied by 
their own members. The project will cost 
about $1,000,000. The architect has been 
successful as a builder of multi-family housing 
of an economical character. The financing of 
the enterprise will be done by two of the 
labour banks established in New York. 





LABOUR AND MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


HE General Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress, in October, 

1923, appointed two representatives to confer 
with Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
Mr. E. J. Holloway, of the Melbourne Trades 
Council, Australia, who were in England at 
the time, for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement on the question of emigration. An 
agreement was reached concerning the under- 
lying principles of emigration regulations, 
emigration agencies, the application of old age 
pensions to immigrants and transfers of trade 
union members to corresponding unions in 
the countries to which they emigrate. An 
enquiry was made among the affiliated unions 
on these points and, with regard to the last 
point, it was found impossible for the Gen- 
eral Council to secure a co-ordinated policy, 
but generous assistance will be rendered by 
the Council to unions desirous of reducing to 


a minimum the inconvenience to which mem- 
bers who emigrate are subjected. On the 
other three points, a resolution was submitted 
by the Council to the Trades Union Congress 
in September, 1924, and, with the addition of 
a clause concerning the framing of emigra- 
tion regulations by the Government in con- 
sultation with the General Council, adopted. 
The text is as follows:— 

(a) The Emigration Regulations shall be so devised 
and enforced as adequately to protect labour standards. 

(b) That in the framing of the regulations and in 
the administration of schemes under the regulations 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
as representing organized Labour, shall be consulted. 

(c) That all emigration agencies shall be registered 
and brought under direct Government regulation and 
control. 

(d) That representation be made to the British, 
Colonial and Dominion Governments to secure an 
arrangement by which old age pensions may be paid 
to settlers leaving their native countries to join their 
families in accordance with the principle known in the 
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Colonies as “re-union of, families.’”? A similar regulation 
to apply in the case of old people returning to this 
country. 


Overseas Settlement Delegation 


The British Overseas Settlement delegation 
which came to Canada last year on the in- 
vitation of the Dominion Government 
(Lasour Gazerre for September and October, 
1924, pages 738 and 821) recently presented 
its report to the Secretary of State of the 
Colonies (Cmd. 2285). The delegation was 
instructed to obtain information regarding the 
system of child migration and settlement in 
Canada, including the arrangement of the 
Receiving Homes to which the children pro- 
ceed on arrival, the manner in which the chil- 
dren are placed out in Canadian households, 
the system of inspection of the households, 
both before and after placing, and the sub- 
sequent supervision of the children. The 
commission rcommended that, except in the 
case of children accompanying their parents, 
government assistance should be limited to 
children who are of school-leaving age. The 
members of the delegation consider that, on 
the whole, the present system works satis- 
factorily, and that the prospects for the boys 
and girls in Canada are better than they 
would have been had they remained in the 
United Kingdom. In view of the excess of 
females in the United Kingdom and of males 
in Canada they recommended the sending of 
more girls than boys to Canada, and sug- 
gested greater care in the method of selection, 
especially in regard to the psychological test. 
They also recommended that in all cases the 
home should be inspected prior to the placing 
of the child, that children should be visited 
about once a month after placing and at least 
once a year by a government inspector. 
Other recommendations were the simplifica- 
tion of the present system of Receiving 
Homes, and co-operation among the various 
philanthrophic societies in the United King- 
dom engaged in sending out parties of chil- 
dren, in the work of inspection, and in the 
fixing of standard rates of wages. 


Social Service Council and Child 
Immigration 


The Social Service Council of Canada, at 
its recent convention held at Hamilton, On- 
tario, approved the following proposals in 
reference to the immigration of children into 
Canada. No immigrant child. even if other- 
wise satisfactory, should be accepted by the 


Dominion immigration officials in Britain who 
has not passed successfully ‘hree  tests— 
tuberculin test, Wasserman reaction test, and 
a psychiatric test. 

While it is impossible to lay down rigid 
rules as to the desirable frequency of in- 
spection, (a) no child should be sent to a 
foster home from an agency until that foster 
home has been inspected and passed upon 
by an official duly appointed by the provincial 
government or the department of immigra- 
tion; (6) no child while in a foster home 
should be permitted to go for a longer period 
than six months, after being placed, without 
such official governmental inspection, while, 
in cases which present any difficulty, inspec- 
tion should be more frequent than this 


Agencies should be allowed to bring immi- 
grant children from Britain to Canada under 
the present scheme only when provided with 
a license by the department of immigration. 
such license to be subject to recall in cases 
of verified and serious complaint regarding 
the welfare of the children; it should be made 
an offence punishable by fine or revocation ot 
license, or both, for any agent of an agencv 
to misrepresent the age of any child at the 
time when it is placed in a foster home, 
every agency bringing immigrant children 
from Britain to Canada be required to file 
annually with the Department of Immigra- 
tion the names of the superintendent, in- 
spectors and other officials, with their ad- 
dresses and a statement of their ages and 
qualifications. 

Action should be taken by each of the pro- 
vincial governments making it compulsory 
that they be notified of the bringing into the 
respective provinces of each child who comes 
to Canada from any country in care of an 
agency; in provinces such as Ontario, which 
have legislation governing the conduct of 
private employment bureaus, the statutes 
should be widened so as to include within 
their scope agencies bringing immigrant chil- 
dren from England and placing them out at 
work. 


As the demand in Canada is for children 
to work on farms or in households, only 
boys and girls of post-school age should be 
brought to Canada by immigration agencies. 
The government should establish farms under 
the supervision of practical farmers, where 
boys of a better class between the ages of 
15 and 18 could be given a year’s practical 
training before they are sent out to work. 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS 


S bibipe Congress of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada was held in Toronto on 
November 27 and 28, W. C. Good, M.P., 
president of the Union, occupying the chair. 
The statistics for 1923 indicated that the well- 
established societies had been able success- 
fully to withstand the recent depression and to 
increase their volume of business. These 
statistics refer to seven distributive societies, 
as compared with 12 in 1922, and one co-opera- 
tive marketing association, namely the United 
Grain Growers, Limited, which is engaged 
chiefly in the marketing of grain, cattle and 
hogs. All the societies recorded an advance in 
trade compared with the previous year, the 
aggregate increase for the seven distributive 
societies being $324,971. The sales of these 
seven societies exceeded those of the twelve 
which reported in 1922 by $83,183, and the net 
surplus by $15,151. The aggregate sales for 
1923 reached the sum of $2,249,379, on which a 
net surplus of $172,972 was realized. This net 
surplus averaged 78.26 per cent on the capital 
invested, against 58.6 per cent in the previous 
year, so that there was an improvement of 
19.66 per cent. At least $140,991 of the net 
surplus was returned to consumers in dividends 
on purchases. Six of the seven societies de- 
ciared dividends ranging from 10 to 3 per cent. 

The aggregate membership of the seven dis- 
tributive societies was 4,646, the British Cana- 
dian Society at Sydney Mines accounting for 
as many as 2,515 members. The share capital 
of the societies was $221,004, loan capital 
$160,651, value of stock in trade $232,294, other 
assets $286,846, reserves $97,590, dividend on 
purchases $140,991. A total sum of $158,691 
was paid in salaries and wages. The United 
Grain Growers Limited had a membership of 
35,880. Share capital was $2,821,305, value of 
stock in trade $538,269, other assets $8,033,048, 
reserves $1,200,834, and net profits $532,171, a 
dividend of 8 per cent being realized on the 
share capitalization. 

According to the United Board, a reason for 
the failure of certain co-operative societies 
in Canada is that they are usually organized 
“in times of prosperity, with the view of pro- 
tecting consumers against organized efforts un- 
duly to increase retail prices,” but with little 
attention being given to impressing the mem- 
bers with what the movement is intended to 
do. The Board suggested that the sound de- 
velopment of the movement in Canada was 
restrained through the failure of many societies 
to practise sound methods in business and ad- 
ministration. New consumers’ societies were 


at an initial disadvantage compared with their 
competitors, in that the directors were usually 
without ‘business experience, and should not 
be expected, at first, to appreciate what is 
usually required of them in the discharge of 
the duties of direction and supervision. Many 
failures are attributed to this fact. 


The Board sustained the action of the 
Guelph and Woodstock Congresses in resolv- 
ing to urge upon bona fide societies throughout 
the country to seek affiliation with the Union, 
recommending this course to other affiliated 
societies. A fund of $1,000 was created in 
the spring of 1924 through the munificence 
of a friend of the movement, which it had 
been decided to use for educational purposes, 
and to get into closer touch with non-affiliated 
societies. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Congress: 
(1) approving of the reduction of the sales 
tax, and urging the removal of same by the 
federal government; (2) urging provincial gov- 
ernments to enact laws to insure the furnishing, 
compilation and publication of the financial 
and business statistics of co-operative societies; 
(3) urging the affiliated societies to co-operate 
more closely with the Union in placing at the 
service of the movement the judgment and 
experience of each, with the view of avoiding 
losses in operation and in the promoting of 
solid and successful expansion; (4) urging the 
bona fide societies to seek affiliation with the 
Union; (5) calling the attention of the federal 
premier to his promise of sympathetic con- 
sideration of the request of the Congress for 
federal co-operative legislation, and urging him 
to introduce a government bill in the next 
session of parliament; (6) suggesting that 
trades unions and other democratic bodies 
sympathetic to the co-operative movement 
elect a committee on co-operation, and that 
in the event of co-operative societies being 
organized that they should be launched with 
great care and prudence and with the advan- 
tage of the experience and judgment of the 
organized movement and subject to its guid- 
ance. 


It was agreed that a vice-president, resident 
in each province, be elected, the selection to 
be made by the United Board after consulta- 
tion with the societies in the various provinces. 
The following officers were elected: W. C. 
Good, M.P., president; A. E. Webster, vice- 
president; and George Keen, general secre- 
tary-treasurer, and editor of “The Canadian 
Co-operator.” 
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Co-operative Societies in Great Britain in 


1923 


The International Co-operative Bulletin for 
January contains the following information re- 
garding industrial co-operative societies in 
Great Britain in 1923, according to returns 
compiled by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies :— 

The number of industrial co-operative societies in 
Great Britain furnishing returns in 1923 was 1,529. 
The aggregate membership of these societies at the 
end of 1923 was 4,558,000. Their sales in the year 
amounted to £253,212,000 (including farm and dairy 
produce valued at £1,524,000, and wholesale as well as 
retail sales) and resulted in a net surplus, before 
deduction of interest on share capital, of £17,546,000. 
The total share, loan and reserve capital was £134,- 
082,000. As compared with 1922, membership increased 
by 59,000 or 1.3 per cent, while capital was increased 
by £7,175,000, or nearly 5.7 per cent. Of this latter 
increase £3,226,000 was attributable to the retail and 
productive societies, while additional loans and deposits 
received by the English and Scottish wholesale societies 
accounted for the remaining £3,949,000. The per cent 


was wholly attributable to the retail societies, both ~ 


the wholesale and productive societies showing in- 
creases. Although in the aggregate the sales of the 
retail societies showed a decrease in value, the decrease 
was not commensurate with the continued fall in 
retail prices, as measured by the Ministry of Labour 
monthly indices, and in many instances an increase 
was reported in the quantity of goods handled. There 
was an increase in the aggregate surplus on the year 
of £2,381,000. Of this increase the retail societies were 
responsible for about 82 per cent, and the wholesale 
and productive societies for the remainder. 

The total number of persons directly employed by 
societies at the end of 1923 (including coolie labour 
employed in the English and Scottish Wholesalers’ Joint 


Tea, etc., Overseas Department) was about 184,000, or 
nearly 4,000 more than in the preceding year. This 
increase was mainly attributable to the wholesale socie- 
ties. In the aggregate wages amounted to £24,097,000, 
or 4.9 per cent less than for 1922. The retail societies 
were largely responsible for this decrease. STOR A i 
In 1923, the wholesale societies returned a surplus on 
production of £536,000, as against £451,000 on the pre- 
ceding year. In addition credit was taken in 1923 
for £199,000 profit on their joint tea, etc. account, as 
compared with £180,000 in 1922. The 150 productive 
societies returned a surplus of £247,000, or 4.8 per cent 
more than in 1922. For retail distributive societies +he 
corresponding figure is not ascertainable. 


Profit Sharing With Employees.—Of the 1,143 socie- 
ties engaged in industrial production, 75, employing 
9,692 persons in production, with wages amounting to 
£1,211,000, allotted a sum of £46,381 to these employees 
as a bonus on wages in 1923, but the average rate of 
bonus on wages was practically the same as that for 
1922. 

Eighty of the 98 associations of workers, with sales 
amounting to £2,963,000, or nearly 96 per cent of the 
total sales of the associations at work, made returns 
showing the extent to which their employees shared 
in the membership, capital and management of the 
associations. The returns showed that the total mem- 
bership of these associations in 1923 was 28,397, of 
whom 4,618, or 16 per cent, consisted of employees; 
18,485, or 65 per cent of other individuals; and 5,294, 
or 19 per cent of other societies. Of the 7,633 persons 
employed by the association 61 per cent were members 
of the associations employing them. Of the £1,581,000 
share and loan capital, £276,000 or 17 per cent, be- 
longed to employees; £673,000, or 48 per cent, to other 
individuals (including loans from non-members and 
bank overdrafts), and £632,000, or 40 per cent, to other 
societies. The number of committeemen of the associa- 
tions was 681, of whom 294 or 43 per cent were em- 
ployees of the association, 261, or 38 per cent, were 
other individual members, and 126, or 10 per cent, were 
representatives of other (shareholding) societies. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Meeting of the Governing Body 
ae Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 25th Session at 
Geneva on January 8 to 10 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Gov- 
ernment delegate. It was decided that there 
should be two sessions of the International 
Labour Conference in 1926, held in immediate 
succession, one devoted to questions relating 
to labour in general and the other concerning 
maritime labour (continuing the work which 
was begun by the Genoa Conference of 1920). 
The session will consider general labour ques- 
tions and particularly the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship. The 
following two items were inscribed on the 
agenda of the session which will deal with 
maritime questions, namely :— 
The international codification of the rules 
relating to seamen’s articles of agreement, and 
The general principles of the inspection of 
the work of persons employed on board ship. 


It is possible that a further item on the 
agenda of this Conference will relate to the 


hours of work of seamen; the inclusion of the 
last question will, however, be dealt with at 
the April meeting of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body agreed that its Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairmen should, form a Per- 
manent Emigration Committee, which is also 
to include a number of experts. The list of 
experts will be drawn up at the next session 
of the Governing Body. Certain names were 
suggested and approved to be added to the 
Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hy- 
giene and further names will be considered at 
the April meeting. 

The Director, M. Albert Thomas, stated that 
six International Labour Conventions had been 
ratified since the last session of the Governing 
Body last spring thus bringing the total num- 
ber of ratifications registered with the League 
of Nations up to 142. 

The next quarterly session of the Govern- 
ing Body will be held on April 2, 1925. 


International Labour Office Building 


An interesting ceremony took place on De- 
cember 19 in the new building which is be- 
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ing erected for the International Labour Office 
in Geneva. It is the custom in Geneva, as 
in other parts of Europe, to set up a tree or 
bush when the heavy masonry work on a 
building has been completed. The new home 
of the International Labour Office reached 
this stage shortly before Christmas and the 
ceremony of setting up the “bouquet” was at- 
tended by the Director and the various chiefs 
of division and heads of section in the Office, 
as well as by Mr. Epitaux, the Swiss architect 
in charge. The Director briefly addressed the 
workers, thanking them on behalf of the In- 
ternational Labour Office for the energy and 
rapidity with which they had worked. He 
thought it a matter for congratulation that, 
throughout the period of building, no labour 
dispute had troubled the good relations be- 
tween the Office and its temporary employees, 
and he liked to think that this—and also the 
rapidity with which the work had been com- 
pleted—might be in some part due to the 
consciousness of the workers that they were 
helping to erect a building which was to be 
used by an institution created to promote the 
interests of the working classes. He himself 
and his colleagues would endeavour to be 
worthy of the building which had been created 
for them by the workers. 


Gifts for the New Premises 


Announcement has already been made by 
various Governments of gifts for the fur- 
nishing or decoration of the new premises of 
the International Labour Office in Geneva, as 
follows :— 


Canada.—The doors for the main floor. 

Great Britain—The expenditure of 100,000 
Swiss francs (£4,000 sterling), the final form 
of which is still to be decided. 

Czechoslovakia—A chandelier for the Gov- 
erning Body room. 

Roumania——The furnishing of a room in 
the Roumanian style. 

Denmark.—An objet dart from the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory in Copenhagen. 

Finland—A mural painting for the entrance 
hall. 

France——A Gobelins tapestry for the decora- 
tion of the Governing Body room. 

Netherlands—A painting by Ferdinand 
Bolle. 

Switzerland.—Two stone figures for the main 
entrance. 

Ethiopia—A magnificent rhinoceros horn 
mounted in silver by workmen of Ethiopia, 
and forming a stand for a silver-framed auto- 
graphed portrait of the donor, His Imperial 
Higness Tafari Makonnen. 

Japan—A pair of cloisonné vases. 


India—The woodwork for the decoration 
of the Governing Body room. 

Belgium—A bronze statue by Constantin 
Meunier. 


Enginers and Chemists 

Under the title “ Engineers and Chemists, 
Status and Employment in Industry,” the In- 
ternational Labour Office has just published 
the first number of a series of Studies and 
Reports concerning professional workers. The 
report, which was prepared for the Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations, with which the International La- 
bour Office has always been in close co-oper- 
ation, embodies information received from 25 
countries: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zii, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Panama, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Switzerland, the United States and Uruguay. 

The points on which information was par- 
ticularly asked for each country, and which 
are covered in the report, are: (1) The mean- 
ing of the terms “engineer” and “ chemist,” 
methods of obtaining and protecting these 
titles; (2) Facilities for finding employment, 
the extent of unemployment, and the posi- 
tion of foreign chemists and engineers; (3) 
The contract of employment, including provi- 
sions on business secrets and unfair competi- 
tion, which are a special feature of engineers’ 
contracts; (4) Hours and conditions of work; 
(5) Salaries, etc., including provisions respect- 
ing patent rights—a matter of the greatest 
importance to professional and technical work- 
ers in indusry; (6) Insurance and similar in- 
stitutions, if any, open to such workers; (7) 
Problems of professional organization; (8) 
Any special complaints or desires of engineers 
and chemists. 


Italy and the 8-Hour Day 


The Government of Canada has been noti- 
fied by the Secretariat of the League of 
Naittions that the Italian Government has 
ratified the convention limiting the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings to eight in 
the day and forty-eight in the week which was 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Washington (October 29-November 
29, 1919). 

The entry into force of this convention is 
subject as far as Italy is concerned, to the 
following reservation contained in the instru- 
ment of ratification:— 

“Subject to the condition that it shall only come 
into force when the ratifications, without reservations 
or other conditions, of the following members of the 
International Labour Organization have been registered 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations: Bel- 


gium, France, Germany, Great Britain and Switzer- 
land.” 
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EFFECT OF THE EIGHT HOUR DAY ON PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


vl ere weekly publication of the Inter- 

national Labour Organization at Geneva, 
Industrial and Labour Information, sum- 
marises various reports recently published by 
the ‘Ministry of Labour in France, on the 
extent to which conditions of production and 
labour in that country have adapted them- 
selves to the eight-hour day. The reports 
show that a marked improvement has been 
effected in production, partly attributable +o 
better equipment and organization, and partly 
to the new limit on working hours. The 
results obtained in some important establish- 
ments are summarized below:— 


A File Factory—Hourly output, which was 
4 in 1914, rose to 44 in 1919. Workers 
receive a premium based on average monthly 
production. 


Foundries at Albi—Hourly output has in- 
creased by 450 kilogrammes, or by rather 
more than 838 per cent. Changes were made 
in equipment, organization of work, rest 
periods, etc. 


Sedan Factories for the Construction of 
Spinning Machines—These do not work over- 
time, but have obtained an increase of output 
both by general measures and by improve- 
ments of detail. 


Terrot Factories (manufacture of cycles and 
motorcycles)—Annual production, per worker, 
has increased from 1 in 1913 to 1.40 in 1924. 
Equipment was improved, pay for piece-work 
standardized, etc. 


“Te Réveil” Factories—A producing asso- 
ciation of employees at Bourg-Fidéle (Arden- 
nes)—Daily production, after having been 
less and then equal to, with same staff, now 
exceeds by 1 or 2 per cent the daily pro- 
duction of the ten-hour in vogue before the 
war. The work turned out is as carefully 
finished as before. 


Edge-Tool Factories of the East of France. — 
The system of piece-work pay known as the 
“ Devis-Rowan” system has resulted in an 
increase of hourly output which has the effect 
of making output for the eight-hour day 
approximately equal to a ten-hour day in 
1914. 


A Tool Factory reports that in 1920 a 
comparison between the monthly tonnage of 
tools manufactured on a ten-hour day with 


those manufactured on an eight-hour day 
showed that the production for the two 
periods in question was in the proportion of 
1 to 1.5. The last information communicated 
by the management shdwed that, on an aver- 
age from 1919-1923 inclusive, production in- 
creased by 30 per cent over 1914 production. 
This is attributed partly to improved equip- 
ment, abolition of rest periods in the middle 
of the day, ete. 


Wire Mills in East of France—The workers 
produce about 40 per cent more than on a 
ten-hour day before 1914. 


Cotton Spinning Mill of Annecy (which 
works 1,000 spindles) states that daily out- 
put at first only fell 6 per cent, thanks to 
increase in hourly output, which rose 13.5 
per cent. In 1921, hourly output was higher 
by 20.8 per cent than that on the ten-hour 
day. Output, therefore, for eight-hour day 
showed an increase of 6.60 per cent over the 
old system hours of work. 


Berlaimont and Douai Coopering Factories. 
—In the Berlaimont factory the comparison 
between pre-war results on the ten-hour day 
and post-war results on the eight-hour day 
show that, in the first eight hours of work, 
output has been eight articles per hour or 64 
for the eight hours, whereas it was only 72 
for the ten hours. The ninth hour gave only 
five articles, and the tenth hour three articles. 
In the Douai factory the output per hour 
per man immediately went up, and with the 
same staff where 160 articles per month were 
produced, 1,000 are now produced. From 
these figures it would appear that the out- 
put of the ninth and tenth hours were, per 
hour, only half the average of the eight pre- 
ceding hours. Therefore, the wages corre- 
sponding to the casks manufactured during 
those two hours cost double what they cost 
in the previous eight hours. It was also 
noted that, during December, 1923, when one 
hour’s overtime was done per day by all 
the staff, there was no improvement in out- 
put and no fall in the cost price in comparison 
with the other months. 


Vassaux Factories (which manufacture 
articles in ebony)—the output with eleven 
workers is 20 per cent hhigher than that 
obtained with 13 workers under the ten-hour 
system. 
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WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


“HE New York State Department of 
Labour has issued a report based upon 

a case study of five hundred women compen- 
sated for permanent partial injuries out of a 
total of 1,292 similar accidents to women in 
the State, during the period from July 1, 1918, 
to June 30, 1920. It is explained that the study 
was limited to permanent partial injuries, 
which are injuries lasting in character, but par- 


tial in as far as they effect the earning capac-. 


ity of the worker. Each woman was inter- 
viewed in person, the questionnaire used having 
been formulated after consultation with the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, which has made a study 
of compensable accidents occurring to women 
in New Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin. Special 
care was taken that the cases should be repre- 
sentative of the entire State. Women from 


cities of the first, second and third class were. 


included, as well as a number of women living 
in rural communities but working in nearby 
small industrial centres. A summary of the 
findings resulting from the study is given as 


follows:— ; 

Permanent partial injuries to women were caused in 
two-thirds of the cases by power machines. The punch 
press was responsible for half the machine accidents; 
60 per cent of the punch press accidents occurred in 
the metal industry. Falls of persons caused 15 per cent 
of the accidents; the handling of objects, 9 per cent, 
and hand tools 7 per cent. Accidents from these causes 
occurred largely to non-machine workers. Falls caused 
the majority of accidents to cleaners and hotel and 
restaurant workers. Handling of objects caused half of 
the accidents to janitresses; hand tools caused the 
majority of accidents to non-machine factory workers. 

The greater proportion of injuries were minor in 
character; 12.8 per cent of the injuries were major 
and 87.2 per cent were minor. Over two-thirds of the 
injuries occurred to the fingers of workers. Some form 
of infection resulted in 18.4 per cent of the injuries. 

At the end of an average period of four years, over 
one-fifth (21.2 per cent) of the women were still out 
of industry as a result of their accident; over a quarter 
(26.4 per cent), though they returned to work, had not 
been able to regain their earning capacity; over half 
(52.4 per cent) had succeeded in maintaining their earn- 
ing capacity. 

The intent of the New York law in indemnifying 
permanent partial injuries is to pay not only for the 
period of total disability but for partial loss of earning 
power. However, a fifth of the women have been 
culminated from industry because of the accident. For 
21.8 per cent of the women who returned to work, 
three-quarters of the compensated period had been 
consumed during the total disability period. For 1i1 
per cent the period of total disability had equalled 
or exceeded the compensation period. Of the women 
returning to work but never regaining their earning 
capacity, 12.3 per cent had expended the whole of 
their compensated period during the period when they 
were totally disabled for work. More than any one 
factor, the degree of impairment determined the woman’s 
ability to make a satisfactory readjustment; 28 per 
cent of the women with major but 56 per cent of those 
with minor injuries have succeeded in regaining their 
earning capacity. The proportion of women making a 
satisfactory industrial adjustment fairly consistently in- 
creases with the decrease in the amount of compensa- 


tion, indicating that the New York State schedule of 
award correctly estimates the relative seriousness of the 
injuries listed. However, injuries extremely minor im 
character have had a very serious effect upon the in- 
dustrial life of a large number of workers. For ex- 
ample, of the 76 women with injuries to one finger 
other than index or thumb, 16 never regained their 
earning capacity, and 13 have been permanently elimi- 
nated from industry. 

The occupation of the woman at the time of the 
accident is related to her final readjustment in the 
following general ways :— 


The occupation determines on an average the serious- 
ness of the injury. Machine accidents did not result 
in as serious impairments as non-machine accidents. 
There was also a great difference in the seriousness 
of injuries to the women on the various types of 
machines; punch press injuries were not as _ serious 
as injuries on textile machines; women employed om 
mangles had a higher proportion of major injuries than 
women in any other occupational group. 

Where the occupation was low paid and offered little 
chance for advancement as in the case of cleaners, un- 
less an adjustment could be made at the same wage- 
earning capacity the women were largely forced entire- 
ly out of industry. A change in work after the accident 
was largely influenced by the occupation at the time of 
the injury. Over half of the machine operators re- 
habilitated on a different line of work, over three- 
quarters of the imexperienced machine operators never 
returning to their machines. But women in the other 
occupational groups largely made their readjustment at 
the same type of work. 

Lack of schooling has handicapped women in their 
industrial adjustment. Women with less than grammar 
schooling and women who were unable to speak English 
have made the poorest recovery. 

The two extremes of age, the oldest and the youngest 
workers, have made the poorest industrial readjustment. 
Of girls under eighteen, less than half have regained 
their earning capacity, and of children under sixteen, 5 
are on a lower earning capacity, and one has never been 
able to return to work following her injury. Of the 23 
women sixty years or over, 12 are out of industry and 
3 are on:a lower earning capacity. 

A change in work after the accident was accom- 
panied by a loss in earning capacity. Almost half of 
the women who never returned to their old occupation 
were on a lower earning capacity while less than one- 
fifth of those remaining at their former work were 9n 
reduced earnings. The workers who have remained with 
their former employers have made the best individual 
readjustment. 


Consideration is also given in the report to 
the question of the social adjustment of the 
women workers. Compensation, it is stated, 
is indemnity for loss of industrial capacity, 
but it does not attempt to meet the prob- 
lem of social readjustment which for the 
woman worker especially is one of the most 
serious handicaps which follow a permanent 
injury. The loss of self assurance which so 
often comes to a women with the realization 
that she is maimed or disfigured presents a 
serious social handicap. Recreational activi- 
ties are curtailed as a result of finger injuries. 
Eye injuries also cut off social activities. Even 
for the woman who rehabilitates satisfactorily 
in industry an injury which impairs her ef- 
ficiency as a housekeeper is a serious handi- 
cap. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) dairy factories, 1923; 
(b) the cotton textile industry, 1923; (c) the woollen textile 
industry, 1923; and (d) the leather boot and shoe 
industry, 1923 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued reports on the dairy fac- 
tories, the cotton textile industry, the woollen 
textile industry and the leather boot and shoe 
industry in 1923. Previous reports in this 
series relating to other industries were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925, and 
previous issues. 


Dairy Factories 


The number of dairy factories in operation 
in 1923 was 3,007, comprising 1,201 creameries, 
1,421 cheese factories, 360 combined butter and 
cheese factories and 25 condenseries. Com- 
pared with the previous year the creameries, 
eombined factories and condenseries show in- 
ereases in number respectively of 35, 8 and 2, 
while the cheese factories show a decrease of 
133. Twenty-one of the 25 condensed milk 
factories were in Ontario, 3 in British Colum- 
bia and 1 in Nova Scotia. Of the 2,982 but- 
ter and cheese factories, 1,660 were in Que- 
bec, 993 in Ontario, 84 in Alberta, 66 in Sas- 
katchewan, 57 in Manitoba, 33 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 32 in New Brunswick, 31 in 
British Columbia, and 26 in Nova Scotia. 
There were 407 butter and cheese factories 
operated by co-operative associations, 527 by 
joint stock companies, and 2,048 by individuals 
and partnerships. Of the condenseries, 24 
were operated by joint stock companies and 
one was operated individually. The total 
number of patrons (farmers who supply milk 
and cream to dairy factories) for all factories 
in 1923 was 347,854, divided as follows: patrons 
of creameries, 262,167; of cheese factories, 46,- 
424; of combined factories, 27,907; and of 
eondenseries, 11,356. The number of butter 
and cheese factories in operation for periods 
of less than 120 days numbered 110, for 
periods of from 120 to 239 days, 1,850, and for 
periods of 240 days and over, 1,022. Nearly 
all of the condenseries were in operation for 
the full year, 23 being in the group of those 
operating 240 days and over and two in the 
group of from 120 to 239 days. 

The total value of all products of dairy 
factories in 1923 was $120,120,390, comprising 
butter, $56,873,510; cheese, $28,645,192; con- 
densed products, $10,040,318; whole milk and 
cream sold, $19,896,136; ice cream, $3,514,046; 


whey butter, $886,356; and sundry items, $764,- 
832. ‘The increase over the previous year in 
the total value of production was $15,148,344 
or 14 per cent. The quantity of milk de- 
livered to butter and cheese factories in 1923 
was 2,600,447,454 pounds and to condenseries 
344,443,814 pounds, a total of 2,944,891,268 
rounds. This is an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of 203,355,030 pounds. Increases 
are shown in quantities of milk delivered to 
cheese factories, combined factories and con- 
denseries, and a decrease in the quantity de- 
livered to creameries. The quantity of cream 
(expressed in pounds of butter fat) delivered 
to butter and cheese factories in 1923 was 
114,236,770 pounds butter fat, and to conden- 
series, 875,933 pounds butter fat, a total of 
115,112,703 pounds butter fat. This is an 
increase over the preceding year of 10,999,102 
pounds butter fat, of which the increase in 
the deliveries of cream accounted for 10,871,519 
pounds butter fat. Adding to the milk de- 
livered to the factories the equivalent in milk 
of the butter fat content of the cream, the 
total quantity of milk required to supply 
the factories in 1923 is shown to have been 
6,233,825,253 pounds, am increase over the 
preceding year of 517,763,535 pounds. 

The total value of the capital employed in 
the operation of the dairy factories in 1923 
was $39,120,207, an increase over the previous 
year of $2,295,888. Of the total capital in- 
vested $31,758,316 was invested in the butter 
and cheese factories and $7,361,891 in the 
condenseries. 


The total number of persons employed in 
dairy factories in 1923 was 10,160, and the 
total amount paid in salaries and wages was 
$9,935,414. In the butter and cheese factor- 
ies there were employed 3,883 persons on 
salaries who received for their services $3,760,- 
773, and 5,483 wage-earners, their wages total- 
ling $5,230,174. In the condenseries the num- 
ber of salaried workers employed was 120, 
their salaries amounting to $213,191, and 674 
wage-earners who received a total of $731,276. 
A statement showing the number of wage- 
earners on the fifteenth of each month shows 
July with the highest employment, 6,618, and 
January with the least employment, 3,098. 
The amount paid to the patrons of butter 
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and cheese factories in 1923 was $82,392,739 
and to the patrons of condenseries, $6,748,598, 
a total of $89,141,332 for patrons of all fac- 
tories. 


Cotton Textile Industry 


The report on the cotton textile industry 
is made up of five sections, each dealing with 
a separate phase of the industry (1) cotton 
yarns and cloth; (2) cotton thread; (3) 
cotton batting and wadding; (4) cotton and 
wool waste; (5) cotton goods not otherwise 
specified. The total value of production 
shows a large increase over 1922 in each sec- 
tion, cotton yarn and cloth mills accounted 
for an increase of $7,159,257; cotton thread 
factories an increase of $128,998; cotton bat- 
ting and wadding mills, $240,969; and estab- 
lishments producing cotton and wool waste, 
$175,585. The total value of products amount- 
ed to $86,464,312, and the total capital in- 
vested to $88,631,621, an increase of $7,286,026 
over the total for 1922. Of this amount mills 
manufacturing cotton yarn and cloth alone 
contributed $6,743,759. The number of per- 
sons employed in the whole of the cotton 
textile industry increased from 19,941 in 1922 
to 20,316 in 1923 which is equivalent to 1.8 
per cent. Salaries and wages also rose from 
$14,635,249 in 1922 to $15,114,385 during 1923 
or 3.2 per cent. 


Woollen Textile Industry 


The report of the woollen textile industry 
covers four sections (1) woollen cloths; (2) 
woollen yarns; (3) carpets, mats and rugs; 
and (4) woollen goods not otherwise speci- 
fied. ‘There were in all 141 establishments 
operating during 1923 as compared with 137 in 
the previous year. The capital investment 
was $37,102,382 in 1922 and $43,148,218 in 1923 
while the value of the products rose from $29,- 
062,751 in the former year to $33,472,087 in the 
latter. Employees on salaries numbered 579 
in 1922 and 626 in 1923 and the amount of 
salaries paid increased from $1,286,068 to $1,- 
386,172. The number of employees on wages 
was 7,470 in 1922 and 8,264 in 1923 and the 
wages paid amounted to $5,904,476 in the 
former and $6,687,577 in the latter year. 

In the woollen cloth industry a total of 66 
mills reported operations, of which 46 were 
in Ontario, 11 in Quebec, 5 in Nova Scotia, 
and 4 in New Brunswick. This is an increase 
of two mills over 1922, both of which are 
located in Nova Scotia. The capital invested 
in the industry for 1923 was $22,527,138 as 
compared with $20,846,502 in the previous year 
while the net increase in value of production 
over 1922 amounted to $1,044,338. The total 
number of persons employed rose from 4,939 
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in 1922 with a payroll reported at $4,247,750 
to 5,327 with an expenditure on account of 
salaries and wages of $4,729,714 in 1923, an 
increase of 388 employees and $481,984 in the 
ll. HKmployees on wages numbered 4,956 
(2,647 made and 2,309 female) their wages 
totalling $3,963,137. The number of days in 
operation on full time during the year aver- 
aged 258.0, on part time, 11.9, and number 
of days idle, 34.1. The average number of 
hours worked by the wage earners per day or 
shift was 9.5 and per week, 53.1. 

The number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of woollen yarns in 1923 was 
19. The capital invested amounted to $9,- 
279,418, and the value of the products totalled 
$7,405,132. The total number of employees 
rose from 1,283 in 1922 to 1,464 in 1923, an 
increase of 181. The payroll also increased 
from $1,015,555 in 1922 to $1,171,363 in 1923, 
an increase of $155,808. The average number 
of wage-earners employed during the year was 
1396 (618 male and 778 female) with wages 
totalling $1,013,898. The days in operation 
during the year on full time averaged 238.9, 
on part time 12.6 and the number of days 
idle averaged 52.5. The number of hours 
worked by employees per day or shift averaged 
8.2 and per week 52.0. 

In the carpets, mats and rugs industries 
there were 23 establishments reporting during 
the year. The total value of the products in 
1923 was $3,808,914, an increase of $338,512 
over the previous year. The total capital in- 
vested in the industry was $4,130,485. The 
total number of persons engaged in the in- 
dustry in 1923 was 1,021 (722 male and 309 
female), a net increase of 130 over the total 
reported for 1922, whilst the combined salary 
and wage payments was $69,738 higher than 
the previous year. Wage-earners employed 
during the year totalled 945 (660 male, 285 
female), and wages paid $893,055. The num- 
ber of days the plants were in operation 
during the year on full time averaged 254.4, 
on part time 23.1 and the number of days 
idle averaged 26.5. The hours worked by 
Wage-earners per days or shift averaged 8.4 
and per week, 47.2. 


Leather Boot and Shoe Industry 


The number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of leather boots, shoes and 
slippers in 1923 was 186 compared with 181 
in 1922. Included with the total for each 
of the two years are 7 establishments manu- 
facturing boots and shoes with felt uppers. 
Of these establishments 101 were in Quebec, 69 
in Ontario, 7 in British Columbia, 5 in New 
Brunswick and 4 in Nova Scotia. The total 
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value of production in 1923 was $45,596,012, 
an increase over the preceding year of $94,- 
154. The capital invested in the industry in 
1923 represented a total value of $30,333,531, 
an increase over the preceding year of $651,- 
670. There were 14,043 persons employed in 
the establishments in 1923, this number com- 
prising 1,604 (1,352 male, 352 female), salaried 
employees and an average for the year of 12,- 
439 wage earners (7,785 male, 4,654 female). 
The industry also gave employment to 348 
(26 male, 322 female) outside piece-workers. 
The amount paid in salaries during the year 
was $3,460,123, for wages $10,491,321, and for 
piece workers $76,407. 


Boot and Shoe Findings, Leather—There 
were 16 establishments in operation in 1923 
(9 in Quebec and 7 in Ontario) engaged in 
the manufacture of boot and shoe findings 
of leather. The total value of production for 
the year was $1,277,337. The capital invested 
in the industry amounted to $1,208,264. There 
were 40 employees on salaries (33 male, 7 fe- 
male) their salaries totalling $68,117. The 
number of wage-earners employed was 308 
(238 male, 70 female) with wages totalling 
$230,462. 

In the cottom yarn and cloth section the 
number of mills reporting during 1923 was 
34, of which 16 were in Quebec, 13 in Ontario, 
4 in New Brunswick, and 1 in Nova Scotia. 
The total value of products amounted to 
$79,333,985 of which the province of Quebec 
contributed $57,201,805, the province of On- 
tario, $15,129,723 and the Maritime provinces 
$7,002,457. The total capital invested in the 
industry was $82,843,739 of which $58,750,952 
was invested in Quebec and $16,263,921 in 
Ontario. The total number of persons em- 
ployed in the industry was 19,244. The num- 
ber of male employees rose from 10,565 in 
1922 to 11,087 in 1928, am increase of 522. 
On the other hand, the total number of female 
employees fell from 8,447 in 1922 to 8,157 in 
the following year. The total expenditure on 
account of salaries, wages and payments to 
piece-workers rose from $13,764,623 in 1922 
to $14,101,099 in 1923, being an increase of 


$386,476. Employees on wages received 
$12,907,042 in - 1928, salaried employees 
$1,193,481, and  piece-workers, $576. The 


month of greatest employment was April with 
11,269 male and 8,454 female employees en- 
gaged, while the month of least employment 
was August with 9,943 male and 7,452 female 
employees. The average days in operation 
per mill on full time was 272.2, on part-time 
15.0, and idle, 15.8. The average hours 
worked per day or shift was 9.2 and per 
week, 50.8. 


In the cotton thread section the number of 
operating establishments declined from 7 in 
1922 to 5 im 1928, of which 3 were in Quebec 
and 2 in Ontario. The value of the products 
manufactured was $4,486,339 as compared 
with $4,357,341 in 1922. The amount of 
capital invested in the industry was $4,015,023 
as compared with $3,342,060 in the previous 
year. Salaried employees numbered 86 (62 
males and 24 females) with total salaries of 
$165,100, while employees on wages numbered 
664 (155 males and 509 females) with total 
wages amounting to $492,609. The number 
of employees increased by 9 over the pre- 
vious year whilst the payroll decreased by 
$8,367. The number of days in operation 
during the year at each plant averaged 273.2 
on full time, 19.2 on part-time, and the num- 
ber of days idle averaged 11.6. The hours 
worked per day or shift by employees aver- 
aged 8.8 and per week 48.2. 

In the batting and wadding industry there 
were 3 establishments operating, two of which 
were in the province of Ontario and one in 
Quebec. The value of the products manu- 
factured was $756,216 as compared with 
$515,247 in the previous year. In 1923: the 
amount of capital invested was $679,136 and 
in 1922 $690,823. Salaried employees num- 
bered 15 in 1923 and 12 in the previous year 
while their salaries amounted to $41,271 in 
1923 and $35,855 in 1922. Employees on 
wages numbered 86 in 1923 and 71 in 1922 
while wages amounted to $80,619 and $62,521 
respectively for these two years. Thirteen of 
the employees engaged during 1923 were 
female and 88 were male. The number of 
days in operation on full time during 1923 
averaged 279.0 and on part time 18.0; the 
number of days idle averaged 6.3; the num- 
ber of hours worked by wage-earners during 
the day and week were 9.6 and 53.3 re- 
spectively. 

In the cotton and wool waste industry there 
were 6 establishments reporting, of which four 
were located in the province of Quebec and 
two in Ontario. The capital investment for 
the year 1923 was $756,694 and for the pre- 
vious year $872,708. There was, however, a 
net increase over the year 1922 in the value 
of production which amounted to $1,507,147 
in 1923 and $1,331,562 in 1922. The total 
number of employees rose from 105 in 1922 
to 142 in 1923 (104 male and 38 female), an 
increase of 37. The total payroll also in- 
creased from $106,174 in 1922 to $141,534 in 
the following year. The number of days the 
factories were in operation on full time 
averaged 302, and the days idle averaged 2. 
The number of hours nominally worked by 
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the wage-earners per day or shift was 9.5 and 
per week 54.6. 

In addition to the above there were 7 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of pro- 
ducts which cannot be classified in any of the 
four sections already mentioned. Five of 
these were in Ontario and two im Quebec. 
The amount of capital invested in these 
industries in 1923 was $337,029 and the value 
of the products was $380,625. There were 26 
employees on salaries who received for their 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE 


HE Canadian Mining Journal contained 

in a recent issue an interesting his- 

torical and descriptive article on “Cape 

Breton’s Coal and Steel Industries.” Some 

of the sections dealing with employment in 
the mines are given below. 

When the war broke out in 1914, the pro- 
ducing capacity of the coal mines in the Syd- 
ney district had been brought up to 6,000,000 
tons annually, but during the years that have 
intervened the outputs have been lessened by 
causes arising out of the war. The miners of 
Nova Scotia enlisted in numbers so large as 
to seriously reduce the production of coal 
during the war years, and possibly for a num- 
ber of years to come. Some 4,000 men left 
the collieries for the Front, and in their ranks 
were included the actual miners of coal and 
young men who would, but for the events 
of the war, have become miners. The places 
of these men have never been filled, and pro- 
bably cannot be, until new generations have 
made up the fearful wastage of the war years. 

As at the summer of 1924, the coal miners 
in the Sydney district have a capacity for out- 
put of over 18,000 tons per day. This comes 
from fifteen mines in the Glace Bay district, 
producing 15,000 tons per day, and from four 
mines in the Sydney Mines district producing 
in excess of 3,000 tons per day. In addition 
to the men employed at the mines, there is 
required to prepare and transport this coal 
to markets a large force of railway employees, 
plier men, steamship crews and the workmen 
at the discharging plants in Montreal, Quebec, 
Halifax and St. John, N.B. Exclusive of the 
crews of the freighting fleets and not includ- 
ing the operation of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation on the mainland of Nova Scotia, 
some 12,000 men are daily employed, directly 
and indirectly, in connection with the produc- 
tion of coal in the Sydney district. The pay 


services $47,638 and 48 employees on wages 
with wages totalling $39,695. In addition to 
these there were 5 outside pieceworkers who 
received for their services $4,800. Of the total 
employees 45 were males and 34 were females. 
The average number of days the factories 
were in operation on full time throughout the 
year was 269.5, on part time 2.0, and idle, 
32.4. The number of hours worked by the 
wage-earners per day or shift was 8.5 and 
per week 46.5. 


CAPE BRETON MINES 


roll of this large number of employees is be- 
tween $15,000,000 and’ $17,000,000 per year and 
probably not less than 60,000 persons are 
directly dependent for their livelihood on the 
production of coal in the Sydney field. 

~ While the mining of coal in the Sydney dis- 
trict is a century-old industry, it is only with- 
in the last twenty-five years that it has 
afforded whole-time employment to the min- 
ing population. In the old days, as the local 
consumption of coal was negligible, shipments 
were concentrated into the summer, and dur- 
ing the winter the mines were largely idle. 
‘The workmen were chiefly persons living on 
small farms near the shore, and they were 
partly employed in coal mining, and’ partly in 
farming and fishing. This made for a self- 
reliant, capable population, but it was not an 
economical method of mining coal and did 
not permit of great expansion in coal sales. 
The long periods of idleness made it impos- 
sible to provide work for great numbers of 
men, or to attract new men from outside. The 
provision of steady, all-year-round employ- 
ment, was made possible by the commence- 
ment of the steel plants about 1900, and by 
the larger scale-development of the Montreal 
market a little later. It is customary in Cape 
Breton to store large quantities of coal on the 
ground during the winter months, which serves 
the purpose of augmenting employment and 
increasing the amount of coal available for 
shipment during the summer. The combi- 
nation of steel manufacture with coal mining 
has brought about a very stable condition of 
employment, when compared with previous 
conditions. Depressed trade conditions, of 
course, affect Cape Breton, and periods of 
diminished employment cannot be prevented, 
but the average number of working days per 
year at the mines in Cape Breton is as great, 
and probably much greater, than in tthe 
bituminous coal regions of the United States. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT of the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1925, suffered the pronounced cur- 
tailment always shown at the first of the year; 
the losses affected. approximately the same 
number of workers as those reported on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, but were considerably smaller 
than on the same date in 1923 and 1922. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 5,813 employers, whose payrolls 
declined by 57,227 persons to 690,538 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925; the number released by the re- 
porting firms at the same time last year was 
57,081. The index number stood at 83.9, com- 
pared with 90.8 on December 1, 1924, and 
with 88.7, 86.3 and 77.9 on January 1, 1924, 
1923 and 1922, respectively. The decline in 


to the opening of the winter ports. State- 
ments were received from 510 firms, employ- 
ing 58,554 workers or 718 less than on De- 
cember 1, 1924. Very much more pronounced 
declines had been indicated at the beginning 
of January, 1924. 


Quebec—The contractions in manufactures, 
transportation and construction were greatest, 
but there were also decreases in trade, log- 
ging and mining. Within the manufacturing 
division, the most severe losses were in lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, tobacco, iron and steel, 
while the only important additions to staffs 
were in textiles. The working force of the 
1,263 reporting employers aggregated 187,551 


compared with 210,316 in the preceding month. 
































_ EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
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employment at the end of the year is illus- 
trated in the accompanying chart, which shows 
that the movement practically parallelled 
that indicated at the same period of the two 
preceding years. 

The trend of employment in all industries 
except coal mining was generally unfavour- 
able; manufacturing reported the heaviest de- 
creases, largely on account of shutdowns over 
the holidays and for inventories. Construc- 
tion and transportation also registered im- 
portant contractions. 


Employment by Provinces 


There were reductions in payroll in all pro- 
vinces, the curtailment of operations in Que- 
bec and Ontario being most extensive. 


Mariteme Provinces—Manufacturing, (es- 
pecially of textile, lumber, food, iron and steel 
products), mining and construction showed 
marked losses in employment, while large 
gains were recorded in logging and transporta- 
tion; those in the latter reflected activity due 
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Ontario—The largest reductions in Ontario 
were in manufacturing, notably in iron and 
steel, lumber, food and textiles, and in con- 
struction and transportation. Employment in 
trade and mining also declined, while con- 
siderable improvement was registered in log- 
ging. A combined payroll of 288,774 workers 
was employed by the 2,689 firms reporting; on 
December 1 they had 314,167 employees. This 
contraction affected a rather smaller number 
of workers than that indicated on January 1, 
1925, but the situation then was more favour- 
able. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction, transporta- 
tion and manufactures recorded reduced acti- 
vity. On the other hand, coal mining afforded 
considerably more employment and logging 
was also busier. Returns were received from 
759 employers, whose staffs aggregated 93,712, 
as compared with 97,279 in the preceding 
month. The shrinkage recorded on the same 
date of the preceding year was a good deal 
more extensive. 
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British Columbia—According to the 592 re- 
porting firms, their working forces decreased 
from 66,731 persons on December 1 to 61,947 
at the beginning of January. Losses on the 
same scale were reported on January 1, 1924, 
when employment was in somewhat greater 


volume. Activity in food, lumber, iron and 
steel plants, logging, mining and construction 
declined. 


The following table gives the index number 
of employment in the five areas into which 
the country is divided in these statistics:— 


(Number employed in January 1920 = 100) 








Rela- | Jan. a vis Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
District tive 1s 10 il ie 
weight | 1925 ne 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Maritime Provin- 

OR SUNK te OnE ON ne 8-5] 78-5) 79-3] 86-3} 90-8] 78-1 
Quebeetar Bee. 27-1) 85-0] 95-3) 90-5) 83-5} 74-4 
Ontario 41-8] 81-4] 88-4) 86-1] 85-6] 78-3 
Prairie Provinces. 13-6} 88-1} 91-8] 94-3] 90-0} 82-8 
British Columbia. 9-0} 92-9} 100-0} 90-9} 88-3} 79-9 

Canada nae: 100: 83-9} 90-8) 88-7) 86-3) 77-9 





Employment by Cities 


All the cities for which separate tabulations 
are made registered declines; those in Mon- 
treal were greatest. 

Montreal—The closing of the harbours 
caused losses in employment in Montreal, and 
tobacco, food, iron and steel works and con- 
struction also reported much less activity. 
Statements were compiled from 694 firms, em- 
ploying 93,881 workers as compared with 
105,974 at the beginning of December. 

Quebec—Leather factories, construction and 
transportation recorded decreases. The 95 
employers making returns reduced their work- 
ing forces by 496 persons to 8,271 on Janu- 
ary l. 

Toronto—Employment in manufacturing 
showed a large falling off, particularly in the 
iron and steel, food and textile divisions; 
trade, construction and transportation also 
registered declines. An aggregate payroll of 
88,665 persons was employed by the 776 re- 
porting firms, as compared with 94,311 in the 
preceding month. This shrinkage was rather 
greater than that indicated on January 1, 
1924. 

Ottawa—Returns received from 126 em- 
ployers showed that they reduced their staffs 
from 9,710 persons on December 1 to 9,194, 
at the beginning of January. The most pro- 
nounced losses were in the lumber industry, 
but construction was also seasonably slacker. 

Hamuilton.—Considerable improvement was 
shown in textiles, and rubber factories were 


\ 


busier. Food, iron and steel plants, on the 
other hand, afforded less employment, as did 
also transportation and trade. Reports were 
tabulated from 199 firms, whose payrolls stood 
at 22,911, or 146 less than on December 1. 
Very much more extensive reductions in per- 
sonnel were made by the employers reporting 
for January 1, 1924, but the index number 
then was about two points above its present 
level. 

Winnipeg—There were moderate declines 
in a number of industries in Winnipeg; those 
in food, textile, iron and steel works and 
construction were most pronounced. The re- 
porting employers had 28,052 workers, as 
compared with 28,748 in the preceding month. 

Vancouver.—Lumber, textile, food, iron and 
steel plants registered curtailment of opera- 
tions, as did also construction work. Addi- 
tions to staffs were, however, recorded in 
shipping. A combined working force of 
21,333 was employed by the 220 firms whose 
returns were received; on December 1 they 
had 22,454 persons on payroll. This con- 
traction is smaller than that indicated on 
January 1, 1924, when the situation was less 
faxoupalle, than at the present time. 


The following table shows the index num- 
ber of employment in these cities:— 


(Number employed in January, 1920 = 100) 





Rela- | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
City tive 1, 1, ie ih 1, 

weight | 1925 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montreal.......... 13-6} 82-5) 98-1) 86-3] 79-8) 73-2 
Quebec. sen Lee Ze Ossie re O Sieed Ruut. can oe eee alta eae 
AL OLONGO Ue oss ara 12-8] 82-2] 87-4] 85-6] 84-7] 85-1 
Otte ware: eh ene 1-3] 87-1] 92-3} 91-0) 94-4)...... 
Hamilton......... Orel aad dsl yw bv les Os Olan ele 
Winnipeg.......... 3-3] 81-4) 83-5) 85-3) 92-6! 85-2 
Vancouver........ 3:1; 98-3) 104-0] 91-1} 87-7} 79-9 


The Manufacturing Industries 


The iron and steel, lumber, food and tobacco 
divisions reported very pronounced contrac- 
tions; those in the last named were partly due 
to a temporary shutdown for repairs, while in 
all cases they largely indicated cessation or 
curtailment of operations over the holidays 
and for inventories. Reductions in personnel 
on a smaller scale than in the industries men- 
tioned above were noted in leather, pulp and 
paper, knitting, garment, clay, stone, non- 
metallic mineral product and chemical fac- 
tories. In addition, fur, musical instrument, 
rubber, electric current, electrical appliance, 
lead, tin, zinc and copper plants afforded less 
employment. Cotton factories, on the other 
hand, were a great deal busier. Reports were 
compiled from 3,765 manufacturers, employ- 
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ing 371,409 operatives as compared with 403,- 
059 at the beginning of December. The 
shrinkage indicated on January 1, 1925, affected 
several thousand more workers than that re- 
corded on the date under review. 


Animal . Products—Edible—Meati packing 
and slaughtering and fish preserving plants 


were slacker than at the beginning of Decem- 


ber, 694 persons being released from the pay- 
rolls of the 146 firms making returns in this 
industry. They employed 18,462 persons. 
Ontario and British Columbia reported the 
bulk of the decline. Very much more pro- 
nounced curtailment was indicated on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, when the index number was nearly 
8 points lower than at the present time. 


Fur Products—The production of fur goods 
in Quebec and Ontario afforded rather less 
employment than in the preceding month. 
The payrolls of the 22 reporting employers 
declined from 1,167 persons on December 1 to 
1,058 at the beginning of January. 


Leather and Products—Boot, shoe and other 
leather works were slacker in Ontario and 
Quebec. According to statements from 193 
manufacturers of leather products, they re- 
duced their working forces by 892 workers to 
15,444 on January 1. The contractions indi- 
cated on the same date of last year were a good 
deal larger, although the index number then 
was slightly higher. 

Lumber and Products—There were further 
pronounced declines in this division; lumber, 
furniture and other wood-using factories re- 
ported curtailment of operations which, how- 
ever, was less extensive than in the preceding 
month and also than on January 1, 1924. Re- 
ports were tabulated from 689 manufacturers, 
employing 35,133 workers as compared with 
40,855 in the preceding month. All except the 
Prairie Provinces shared in the losses, which 
were most marked in Ontario. 

Musical Instruments—dActivity in this div- 
ision in Ontario showed a falling off of ap- 
proximately the same size as that indicated 
at the beginning of January a year ago. An 
aggregate working force 2,602 persons was 
employed by the 40 firms making returns, 
who reported 2,980 employees on December 1. 

Plant Products—Edible—Flour and other 
cereal mills, canneries, biscuit, chocolate and 
confectionery factories afforded much, less 
employment than in the preceding month, 
while the sugar and syrup division was 
slightly more active. The losses were widely 
distributed, those in Ontario being the most 
extensive. Statements were received from 
315 employers, whose staffs declined from 
28,157 persons on December 1 to 24,138 at the 
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beginning of January. This contraction was 
rather smaller than that registered on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, and the index number then was 
slightly below its present level. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills were decidely slacker, and paper product 
plants also afforded less employment. The 
largest reductions were in Quebec, but there 
was shrinkage in all provinces except British 
Columbia. The decreases recorded on Janu- 
ary 1 of last year were somewhat larger than 
those on the date under review, but the level 
of employment then was higher. The 454 
employers reporting had a combined working 
force of 48,968 persons or 1,623 less than on 
December 1. 

Rubber Products—Rubber factories in Que- 
bee showed a falling off in the employment 
they afforded, while moderate improvement 
was indicated in Ontario. Statements were 
received from 31 manufacturers, whose staffs 
aggregated 10,121 as against 10,416 in their 
last report. This contraction of 2.8 per cent 
compares with a decline of 16.3 per cent on 
January 1, 1924, when the index number was 
nearly 13 points lower. 


Textile Products—Hosiery, knitting, gar- 
ment and personal furnishing factories re- 
ported substantial losses in employmnet, and 
headwear, lace, embroidery and narrow fabric 
and bedding works also showed curtailment. 
‘Cotton mills, on the other hand, reported de- 
cided improvement. Firms in Quebec regis- 
tered additions to staffs, while elsewhere there 
were decreases. A combined working force of 
61,795 persons was employed fby the 637 
manufacturers making returns, who employed 
63,663 on December 1. The index number is 
practically the same as at the beginning of 
January, 1924, although the contractions re- 
corded then affected between three and four 
times as many workers. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
pronounced falling off in employment was 
indicated in tobacco factories, following the 
usual trend at the end of the year. The de- 
clines, however, are a good deal larger than 
those registered on January 1 of last year. 
They were reported very largely in Quebec. 
The staffs of the 103 reporting firms in this 
division aggregated 8,847, or 3,019 less than in 
the preceding month. 


Chemical and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of chemicals and related goods de- 
clined throughout the country, the reductions 
in Quebec and Ontario being the most ex- 
tensive. Statements were tabulated from 117 
firms, employing 5,985 workers as against 
6,305 in their last report. These losses were 
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somewhat heavier than those indicated on 
January 1, 1924. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Brick and 
other clay and stone works reported a reduc- 
tion in employment on a slightly smaller 
scale than at the beginning of January of last 
year. The firms making returns employed 
6,809 workers as compared with 8,157 in the 
preceding month. All provinces shared to 
some extent in the curtailment. 

Electric Current —Electric current plants in 
Quebee and Ontario showed further, though 
not particularly pronounced declines, affecting 
341 workers. As they employed 11,852 workers, 
as compared with 12,193 on December 1, this 
was a shrinkage of 2.8 per cent. The index 
number was higher than on January 1, 1924, 
although the drop in employment then was 
slightly less marked. 

Electrical Apparatus—After four months of 
uninterrupted improvements there was a de- 
crease in the employment afforded in this in- 
dustry, at the beginning of January. An ag- 
gregate working force of 9,524 persons was 
reported by the 34 firms making returns; on 
December 1 they had 9,729 employees. ‘This 
was a contraction of 2.1 per cent, which was 
the same as that indicated on Jamuary l, 
1924 when the situation was not so favour- 
able. 

Iron and Steel Products—Rolling mills and 
railway car shops reported heavy losses, while 
there were also reductions on a large scale in 
heating appliance, shipbuilding, structural iron 
and steel, pipe, agricultural implement, ma- 
chinery and sheet metal works. Foundries, 
on the other hand, were slightly more fully 
engaged. Returns were tabulated from 638 
iron and steel firms, whose payrolls declined 
from 102,190 on Decemmber 1 to 92,443 at the 
beginning of January. All provinces reported 
reductions im employment, those in Ontario 
being much larger than elsewhere. The con- 
tractions reported on the same date of last 
year affected approximately the same number 
of workers, but employment then ‘was in 
greater volume. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and other non-ferrous metal fac- 
tories showed curtailment, mainly in Ontario. 
According to reports from 103 manufacturers, 
they employed 9,915 workers, or 389 less than 
on December 1. This reduction was very 
much smaller than that registered on January 
1, 1924, when the index number was several 
points higher. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products—Petroleum 
refineries, gas and other non-metallic mineral 
works reported smaller payrolls than on De- 
cember 1. Seventy-three firms employed 8,953 


workers as compared with 9,575 in the pre- 

ceding month. The losses were largely re- 

corded in Ontario and were somewhat larger 

than those indicated on January 1, 1924. The 

situation then, however, was very slightly less 

favourable than at the present time. 
Logging 

Employment in logging camps in Bnitish 
Columbia and Quebec declined, while else- 
where there was further expansion. The 
working forces of the 231 reporting firms 
totalled 33,250, or 917 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Improvement was shown on 
January 1 of last year and the index number 
then was a good deal higher. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Varying conditions were in- 
dicated in coal mining; reductions in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
were more than offset by gains in the Prairie 
Provinces. The result was an increase of 307 
in the staffs of the 91 operators making re- 
turns who employed 27,345 workers on Janu- 
ary 1. On the same date of last year, large 
decreases had been indicated, but employ- 
ment then was in rather greater volume. 

Metallic Ores—Further shrinkage in the 
employment afforded in metallic ore mining 
was recorded in British Columbia and On- 
tario. Statements were tabulated from 46 
firms, whose staffs declined from 138,343 on 
December 1 to 12,984 in the period under 
review. This decline of 2.7 per cent exceeded 
that registered on January 1, 1924, but the 
index number then was over 8 points lower 
than at the present time. 

Non-Metalic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
Employment in this division declined in 
Quebec and Ontario, 887 persons being re- 
leased from the payrolls of the 69 firms mak- 
ing returns. They employed 4,677 workers at 
the beginning of January, 1925. Activity on 
the same date of last year was greater and 
the decreases registered then affected a small- 
er number of workers. 

Communication 

Telephone and telegraph operation em- 
ployed slightly smaller working forces. The 
declines were fairly generally distributed over 
the country. Reports were received from 165 
employers in this division, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 22,445 persons as compared with 22,696 
in the preceding month. Larger contractions 
were recorded at the beginning of last year 
and employment in this division at that time 
was on a lower level. 

Transportation 

Street Railways and Cartage-—There was a 

5 per cent drop in employment cn street rail- 
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ways and in cartage, most of which occurred 
in Quebec and Ontario. The working forces 
of the 114 firms making returns decreased 
from 19,364 on December 1 to 18,320 at the 
beginning of January. This reduction was 
larger than that reported on January 1 of 
last year and the index number then was 
above its present level. 

Steam Railway Operation—In spite of im- 
provement in this division in the Maritime 
Provinces, there was a shrinkage of 3 per 
cent in the payrolls of the 103 concerns and 
divisional superintendents making returns; 
72,711 persons were in their employ on Janu- 
ary 1 as compared with 75,000 at the begin- 
ning of December. The season»! curtailment 
indicated at the beginning of January, 1924, 
affected a larger number of workers but the 
situation then was more favourable. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—The opening of 
the winter ports caused very large additions 
to staffs in this division in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, but the closing of the summer ports 
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affected employment adversely in Quebec and, 
to a less extent, in Ontario. There was a net 
decrease of 5,860 persons in the staffs of the 
62 firms reporting, who employed 9,354 work- 
ers at the beginning of January. The index 
number of employment on that date prac- 
tically coincided with that for January 1 of 
last year, although the reductions then were 
much less extensive. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—Continued  pro- 
nounced contractions were noted in the em- 
ployment afforded in this group, from which 
5,446 persons were released by the 301 re- 
porting contractors. As they employed 
17,231 persons on January 1 as compared 
with 22,677 at the beginning of December, 
this was a reduction of 24 per cent; the 
decrease reported at the first of January, 
1924, was somewhat greater. All provinces 
shared in the losses, those in Ontario and 
Quebec being most noteworthy. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1925, ETC. 
(January 1, 1920=100) 








a a | ff SS SS EE SS ee SE ee eee aes eee 


~_ 
Ss 
Oe Jan. wept mn Jan. | Jan. 
Industry ss = 1, ie 
5 1925 ‘oh abs 1923 | 1922 
Manufacturing....... 53-8] 75-5] 82-0) 80-1] 78-1] 68-7 
Animal products— 

emilee ett 1-9} 87-2} 91-5] 79-5] 81-5] 81-5 
Fur and products..... -2| 80-3) 88-0] 98-8} 100- 95-4 
Leather and products} 2-2] 71-0] 75-6] 74-9} 82-2] 85-6 
Lumber and products] 5-1] 70-4} 82-1} 74-8] 80-1] 62-7 
Rough and dressed 

Tuma bert. seaicnian 3:1} 76-1) 90-2} 83-0} 86-1] 59-9 
Lumber products... . 2:0) 63-1] 71-1] 64-6] 72-2) 65-9 
Musical instruments. . *4) 59-1! 67-9] 61-5] 76-2] 58-0 
Plant products— 

“efoto. beats eet Ba 3-5] 86-6/100-6] 85-0} 82-5) 81-8 
Pulp and paper pro- 

CUCLS WotR Pee eiaiis 7-1} 95-6) 98-5] 98-4] 95-41 85-9 
Pulp and paper....... 3:3] 95-3)100-0/102-1! 94-3] 82-6 
Paper products....... -8] 83-3] 90-1] 84-3] 85-0) 76-7 
Printing and publish- 

THY peieacse ie RoR eee 3:0] 98-8] 99-4] 98-9] 97-6) 93-8 
Rubber products..... 1:5) 70-7| 72-8] 57-8] 59-1] 68-5 
Textile products..... 8-9} 80-1) 82-5] 80-9} 84-6} 80-1 
Thread, yarn and 

clothwriitcheae 3% 3:5] 94-6] 92-2) 96-1} 99-7] 95-7 
Hosiery and _ knit 

POOdE iM Shedeeete ye 1-6! 81-9] 88-9] 79-1] 838-1] 82-8 
Garments and _per- 

sonal furnishings... 2-6] 62-7| 66-5] 67-0} 97-1] 65-9 
Others pee ee: 1-2) 92-3] 97-3] 88-5] 87-9] 80-3 
Tobacco, distilled 

and malt liquors... 1-3) 75-5/101-9] 88-6) 81-2] 81-7 
Wood distillates and 

OXULG CES cherry oocs +1/138-8}122-0}105-4| 99-6] 79-4 
Chemicals and allied 

PLOAUGTB A. ekhiatel « *9| 76-2] 79-7| 84-6] 83-1] 76-7 
Clay, glass and stone 

PIOGUCTS? Ae chek oek 1-0} 68-5} 81-2] 79-1] 86-3] 72-2 
Electric current...... 1-7|128-6}132-31117-9}| 113-0] 106-9 
Electrical apparatus.. 1-4/120-0}123-1]106-9] 86-5] 69-0 
Tron ond steel pro- 

GUOCTOW (Soni Sid... 13-4] 60-0) 66-4] 72-6) 64-7] 49-6 

Onde rolled and 

forged products... 1-1} 38-4] 44-1] 57-6) 67-2] 52°3 
Machinery, other 
than vehicles. ... 1-1] 62-6] 64-7] 71-5} 62-5) 56-9 

Agricultural imple- 

TMOU GS ere seit a -6} 40-4) 48-2) 53-2) 56-1] 46-6 











~_ 
aa 
8 oe Jan. | Dec.| Jan.| Jan. | Jan. 
Industry ese i ie is 1, ile 
% 1925 | 1924 | 1924] 1923 | 1922 
Land vehicles...... 6-5) 74-9] 83-4) 92-0] 69-91 44-6 
Steel shipbuilding 
and repairing. . 3} 20-1] 26-1] 23-2} 19-1) 19-6 
Heating appliances. 6| 67-2) 83-0} 76-1] 66:3} 75-9 
Tron and steel fabri- 
cation (n.e.s.).... 6| 59-1) 69-8] 77-8] 76-9] 67-2 
F oundry and mach- 
ine shop abana -7| 72-2) 69-3) 67-6] 73-5] 55-2 
Others.. 1-9] 62-1] 66-4] 66-8] 69-5) 62-5 
Non-ferrous metal 
products.. sain 1-4] 73-3] 76-1] 77-7} 68-1) 58-7 
Mineral products. et 1-3] 95-8)102-7) 93-5) 89-3] 84.3 
Miscellaneous........ -5| 79-5} 82-9! 81-4) 84-0] 78-0 
LOGY ETT 11 1 AOR ste er 4-8] 83-4) 85-1) 92-1] 87-0) 59-5 
VENER ETRE ct 3 cca nee 6-5) 97-1) 99-2)106-5) 100-8} 93-0 
COALS: LUA Pa: 3-9) 87-6} 86-9] 92-1] 101-3] 98-7 
Metallic ores......... 1-9)145-7/148-7|137-2) 108-3] 86-5 
Non-metallic miner- 
MUSE Lo SA, oe -7| 75-5] 89-8] 89-6] 87-5] 72-2 
Communication...... 3:3/108-9/109-3/104-2| 97-4) 101-1 
Relesra phe reccemete -7/102-6}103-9}103-7| 96-8] 96-7 
Telephones.......... 2-6/110-6/111-9]104-3) 97-6! 102-3 
Transportation.......| 14-5) 99-0)108-2/107-3| 104-8) 99.2 
Street railway and 
CALLAGES. itn Seratinoeel 2-°7/108-2)114-9|118-3} 111-0] 110-8 
Steam railway RR a 10-5} 93-8] 96-8|102-4| 98-0] 94-0 
Shipping and steve- 
GOTANE:, nays .7 ee eet 1-3}185-1/219-0/135-4! 173-0] 135-9 
Construction and 
maintenance...... 6-9) 93-3/146-6] 98-8] 96-0) 92-4 
HEATH U MS LN ev Semen ae are rey ee 2-5} 91-3/119-2) 99-5} 81-8} 64-9 
WAY os ci: onieeters -81701-4/984-7|754-6)1401-5|2047-8 
aihwayind...t~ se 9 ter 3-6] 78-3] 91-9] 84-1] 90-5) 90-5 
NSCEVICEGSS. fo Po. tceke 1-9}107-1/107-2 196.6 92-8] 92-9 
Hotel and restaurant. 1-0}109-9/111-6}112-7} 92-6) 92-9 
Professional.....5.3.: +2|114-8/104-7}111-0} 95-3) 80-2 
Personal (chiefly 
Taundries).;40ss. 05 -71/100-7|102-0| 97-3] 92-3) 93-8 
Pradesh 5 recs shale .satey 8-3] 96-3} 99-1] 99-4) 98-2) 96-9 
etalon cawitr siemens 5-4! 97-0! 99-9]101-7} 100-4] 97-3 
Wholesaler... 228 2-9] 94-9] 97-7| 95-1] 94-41 96-2 
All industries......... 100- | 83-9| 90-8) 88-7) 86-2] 77-9 


*The term “Relative Weight’’ is explained in the concluding paragraph of the accompanying text. 
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Highway Construction—Employment on 
highways continued to show further seasonal 
losses, but the declines were smaller than in 
the preceding month, and very much less 
extensive than on January 1, 1924. Firms 


in the Maritime Provinces reported the 
largest contractions. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 91 employers, whose staffs, 


standing at 5,871, were smaller by 2,942 than 
on December 1. 


Railway Construction and Maintenance.— 
There were further marked losses in employ- 
ment on railway construction and main- 
tenance, according to statistics from: 36 
concerns and divisional superintendents. They 
employed 24,621 workers, as compared with 
28,895 on December 1. All provinces shared 
to some extent in the shrinkage, which, how- 
ever, was most pronounced in the Prairie 
Provinces and Quebec. The seasonal curtail- 
ment noted on January 1, 1924, was on a 
rather larger scale, although the index number 
then was slightly above its present level. 


Trade 

Following the peak of activity in trade just 
before Christmas, there was a decided falling 
off in employment in retail establishments. 
Wholesale trade was also considerably less 
active. The sales force of the 577 retail and 
wholesale firms making returns aggregated 
57,377, or 1,503 less than at the beginning of 
December. The reductions in Ontario were 
most pronounced, although there were declines 
everywhere. On the first of January of last 
year, activity had been greater than in the 
preceding month, and the index number then 
was higher than on January 1, 1925. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of January, 1925, December, 1924, and 
January, 1924, 1923, and 1922. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” in the tables in 
this article show the proportion that the num- 
ber of employees reported in the indicated 
district or industry bears to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada, by the firms 
making returns.on January 1, 1925. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1924, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 
MAKING RETURNS 


NYMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to Involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are not 
considered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
the members of trade unions deals with the 
situation reported during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1924, and is based on returns 
from 1,529 locals with a total membership of 
158,367 persons. At the end of October the 
percentage of idleness stood at 6.8 or nearly 
one per cent more than in September. During 
the following two months further reductions 
occurred and at the end of December 11.6 
per cent of the members were reported out 
of work. As in previous years seasonal in- 
activity in the building trades was mainly re- 
sponsible for the increase in unemployment 
from month to month during the quarter, but 


the percentage of unemployed was greater 
each month than during the corresponding 
period of 1923. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters for 1916-17-18-19 and by months 
for 1920-21-22-23-24. It will be noted that 
considerable fluctuations occurred during the 
past year, the months of March, April, June, 
July and September showing improvement over 
the preceding months and the remaining months 
reductions. Since the end of September the 
situation had been growing steadily worse 
until the end of the year when 11.6 per cent 
of the members were idle. 

During October more employment than in 
September was afforded in Nova _ Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but this 
was more than offset by the declines in the 
remaining provinces. The reductions were 
rather general throughout the different indus- 
tries with the exception of transportation, 
which recorded slight gains. 

In November all provinces exvept Manitoba 
and Alberta registered declines in comparison 
with October, the largest. percentage, reductions 
being shown in Nova Scotia and Quebec. The 
manufacturing industry reported a substantial 
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decline, garment workers, particularly, being 
slack. The situation for lumber workers was 
quite unfavourable and building and trans- 
portation workers also reported small adverse 
changes. 


During December employment in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba was 
on a lower level than in November; in Sas- 
katchewan the situation was unchanged and 
the remaining provinces recorded gains. Coal 
miners were more active. Building tradesmen 
and lumber workers reported considerable 
slackness and employees in the manufacturing 
and transportation industries, also, registered 
greater unemployment. 


Table (I) on this page summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces by months from January, 
1921, and Table III on page 200, shows 
the percentages of unemployment reported in 
the different groups of industries also by 
months from January, 1921. 


The situation in the manufacturing division 
was slightly less favourable in October than 
in the same month of 1928, printing trades- 
men, textile, iron and steel and glass workers 
and metal polishers all being less fully en- 
gaged. Less activity was registered in the 
mining industry and declines were also report- 
ed in the building trades and transportation 
industries. 


During November employment in the 
manufacturing group was less favourable than 
in the same month of last year, there being 
slightly over 7 per cent more idleness at that 
date. Textile and glass workers were con- 
siderably slacker and paper makers, printing 
tradesmen, garment and iron and steel work- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTACES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 











3] 8 F 
As] & E ace 
Month ee 5 ) a 3 q 
ee) 8) 21S) 8| 5 lee] 8 
. o — 
4a S| 3) 8) 8|'4)2 (eo) 8 
aaa ANA ire ay Mk MP al Boh ee a <= 
Jan, 12 ey ee 5-9} 8-1/18-3]14-2) 8-8)10-1) 9-7/21-6/13-1 
Heb sie 192 bccn: 14-4] 7-3}10-7/14-8] 9-9]12-1/10-3/42-1/16-1 
March TOD Ta 17-9}11-7/16-9}13-0/10-5}12-1] 9-8/34-6|16-5 
April, W921 ane. 21-6}12-4)20-7/11-9]10-1/12-8]12+7|25-7|/16-3 
Maver yLO2t ey 12-9) 6-2)26-5) 9-1]10-4| 9-4]12-0/21-7/15-5 
June LOZdee cK 14-3}11-7|20-7] 6°7| 8-0] 6-8] 9-4)24-4]13-2 
July 128 eae 12-2}10-9} 8-7] 7-8} 6-6) 4-9] 6-3116-7| 9-1 
Aire HAO GS ig 7-4) 8+3/11-5] 8-0] 3-5] 3-1] 4-8]12-7| 8-7 
Sept. 1921...... 8-7] 7-0}13-8) 6-2] 3-9} 2-5} 3-0/12-5] 8-5 
Oct. TOOTS en 2°8) 5-6]10-7| 5-7) 4-2! 3-3) 4-0/14-8] 7-4 
Nova fy 192Te 6-9) 5-7/20-8) 6-1) 8-5} 5-5} 5-9/18-O}41-1 
Week LOZ vie 5-9} 6-9/26-8] 9-7/15-5|10-4| 6-8/24-7/15-1 
Jan. 19225), Sans 18-4) 8-6/14-7/11-1)19-8)13-3] 9-5}22-7/13-9 
Hebe. wlgZ2ien a 11-0} 7-4} 7-5}10-1)17-0} 9-9} 8-5)20-1/10-6 
March 1922...... 9-5} 7-1) 7-7] 8+3}14-1/11-0}10-1/17-7| 9-6 
April) 192255038. 20-0} 3-5/10-6] 5:9}14-9} 8-7/12-3/19-5)10-4 
May 7) 11922.205.0.8 12-1) 3-1)11-4] 3-9} 7-1] 6-4} 5-9]10-9] 8-7 
June 0220) 7-2] 3-5] 5-4] 3-9) 6-7] 5-0] 7-1] 7-1) 5-3 
July 19225) eae 2-0) 3-3] 5-5) 2:8) 5-5] 3-1] 5-0] 5-9) 4-1 
Bey 19220 yeh 2-4) 2-8] 5-4] 2-5] 1-6] 2-8] 3-6) 6-1] 3-6 
Sept.) 1922... 0.2. 1-5} 2-1) 5-1] 1-9) -7) +5) 1-4! 4-8] 2-8 
Oct. PLEIN A 1-3) 2-4) 5-9] 1-9} 5-2) 1-4) 2-5}10-6] 3-9 
Novem) 19220...) 3:0) 3-4}11-9| 2-2) 5-7) 2-5) 2-9111-4] 6-2 
Dewy 19227 ccs 3-2) 6-1] 7-8] 4-7] 7-8] 4-1] 5-1/13-3] 6-4 
Jan. UE AD a 3-4] 5-0} 6-0] 6-7/12-8) 5-7] 8-5]16-6} 7-8 
Reba 1928): i'8 5:7] 1-7] 6-4| 7-0] 9-5] 5-2] 4-8] 6-4] 6-4 
March 1928...... 3-0} 1-4) 7-3] 5-5) 8-5) 5-0} 7-6)14-0] 6-8 
April 192324)... 2-2) +5} 4-9] 2-8) 8-3) 3-7/11-9] 5-4) 4-6 
BYi 1925 he 1-3} 1-0} 9-1] 1-5) 5-4} 2-0) 7-6) 2-4) 4-5 
June 1928...... 2-2! 1-0} 5°7| 1-6] 5-6] 1-3] 4-5) 4-0) 3-4 
July 1928 sae 2-5] 1-0} 4-4] 1-7) 3-1) 1-3] 5-8) 2-3] 2-9 
Aus) (1923) F.c8 su *5] +4) 2-2) 2-2) 3-4) 1-0] 3-6) 2-0) 2-2 
Sept. 1923...... 1-5) 1-7} 2-3] 2-1) +8) 1-1) 1-9] 2-4] 2-0 
Oct. 19QB Ree 4-3] 3-2} 9-5) 2-8) 2-2) 1-8) 3-1] 3-1] 4-8 
IN OWAD 1923) ca. 2-4] 3-9/12-0) 4-2! 3-2) 3-2) 6-5) 3°7) 6-2 
Dees! “1923... 0.2% 7:3] 3-6] 9-7!) 6-4} 6-5] 4:2] 6-0) 7-1) 7-2 
Jan. 19240 de 9-5} 3:0] 9-0) 7-5) 7-3} 5-3) 5-3) 6-4) 7-5 
Bet) 1924616083 3-1] 2-7] 7-9] 9:1] 8-0) 4:8) 7-6] 8-1! 7-8 
March 1924...... 3-6] 3-6) 8-7| 7:0) 7-4) 6-5) 5-3] 3-2] 6-7 
April 1924...... 2-2) 4-5] 6-3) 5-4) 7-2) 5-2) 4-1) 2-2) 5-1 
ye L924 as 1°6] 3-2/13-7) 5-8) 6-1) 1-6) 4-7} 3-6) 7-3 
June 1924 6:4) 5:2) 9-41 4-9] 4-9] 2-3] 3-7) 2-2) 5-8 
July 1924). 42) 2-6] 3-6] 7-8} 4-6) 5-7] 5-5) 3-8) 3-8) 5-4 
AMI Sen hh LODE st ay, 9-2) 3-1) 8-9} 5-8) 4-4) 4-4! 5-7) 4-7] 6-5 
Septe: 1904: 9-3] 2-9] 7-6] 5-1) 7-2) 4-0) 4-7) 4:3) 5-9 
Oct. TOD aie Fae 2-5} 4-3)10-5| 4-5) 6-1) 3-2) 8-1) 8-9] 6-8 
INoven | 19240028 7-3] 4-5}18-1] 5-4) 5-2) 4-2) 7-1)11-7| 9-7 
Weean L924. F ia: 4-7! 6-9/22-4| 8-1) 8-9] 4-2) 5-0/10-2)11-6 
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ers also were not so active. In the building 
trades and transportation industry slightly 
more unemployment was reported. Fisher- 
men, however, showed improvement. 
Unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries increased during December and was con- 
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siderably greater tham in the same month of 
1923. Employment for garment workers was 
on a much lower level and textile workers, 
cigar makers and glass workers were also 
less fully engaged. Lumber workers reported 
much slackness. A lower level of employment 


TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1924, 
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also was maintained by building tradesmen 
and transportation workers, but improvement 
was recorded in the coal mines. 

The accompanying tabulation (Table II) 
shows the percentages of unemployment. for 
the months of October, November and De- 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 





cember for all Canada, and also by provinces 
for the month of December. For this month 
reports were received from 1,529 locals with 
an aggregate membership of 158,367 persons, 
of whom 18,373 or a percentage of 11.6 were 
unemployed. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1924 


oe low level of employment indicated dur- 
ing November continued throughout the 
month of December, 1924, as shown by the 
reports of the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada during this period. The decline 
was very marked, the positions offered and the 
placements made being considerably less than 
during the same period of last year, and the 
registration of applicants slightly greater. As 
shown by the accompanying chart, which pre- 
sents the returns from the offices on the basis 
of daily averages over half-month periods, the 
curve of vacancies extended upward during the 
period, this being due in part to the increase 
in the casual work available at the holiday 
season. The placement curve continued the 
downward trend until the latter part of the 
month when a slight recovery was shown. The 
curve of applications declined steadily through- 
out the month, though registrations were 
greater than in the preceding year. 

During December, 1924, applications for 
employment were registered at the offices on 
an average of 1,452 daily during the first half 
and 1,408 daily during the latter half of the 
period. This may be compared with an aver- 
age of 1,619 during the latter half of the 
preceding month and with 1,572 and 1,259 
daily during the corresponding period of 
December, 1923. -Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of an average of 883 vacancies daily dur- 
ing the first half of December, 1924, as com- 
pared with 869 daily during the preceding 
period, and in contrast with 936 during the 
corresponding period a year ago. During the 
latter half of the month under review vacan- 
cies averaged 903 daily, as against 972 during 
the same period of 1923. Placements effected 
by the Employment Service during the month 
under review averaged 803 daily during the 
first half and 829 daily during the latter half 
of the period. A comparison with the pre- 
ceding period shows an average of 820 place- 
ments effected daily, while during December, 
1923, for the corresponding periods the aver- 
age daily placement was 860 and 914. During 
December, 1924, the placements in regular em- 
ployment averaged 546 daily during the first 
half, and 440 daily during the latter half of 
the month, while the assignments in casual 
work for the same periods were 257 daily and 
389 daily. 

During the period under review, the offices 
referred 22,433 persons to employment, and 
effected a total of 21,219 placements, of which 
12,814 were in regular employment and 8,405 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 10,435 were of men and 2,379 of 


women. Applications for work numbered 
29,523 from men and 7,664 from women, a 
total of 37,187. The number of vacancies re- 
ported by employers totalled 23,233, of which 
16,416 were for men and 6,817 for women. 

Placements in regular employment were dis- 
tributed by provinces as follows:—Nova 
Scotia, 148 men, 77 women; New Brunswick, 
305 men, 76 women; Quebec, 580 men, 337 
women; Ontario, 5,051 men, 814 women; Mani- 
toba, 1,296 men, 320 women; Saskatchewan, 
897 men, 267 women; Alberta, 1,188 men, 318 
women; British Columbia, 970 men, 170 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada to the close of the year 1924:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Total 
AVIS CAO months) ysl ee 268,001 37,904 305,905 
OPAL S2 Aaa pU Catamaran oa 366 ,547 79,265 445,812 
MOQ tietab natn oo cag 2 a aries ui 280,518 75,238 855,756 
ODO ea tes os Se se ee 297,827 95,695 393 ,522 
NO Aa eed sige ae, 347,165 115,387 462,552 
LODE ee tc cin’ cabana 247,425 | 118,707 366,132 


MariITIME PROVINCES 


There were lessened activities in the build- 
ing and construction groups reported from the 
offices in the Maritime Provinces. Some re- 
construction and repair work was shown in a 
few districts, while sewer and street work 
afforded employment to numbers of those who 
were out of work. The logging industry 
showed a slight decline, due to the fact that 
the holiday season was approaching, and until 
the New Year employers would not be certain 
of their requirements. An increase was noted 
in the orders for women workers for regular 
and casual employment. 


QUEBEC 


The logging industry continued to show 
great activity in the province, teamsters and 
camp workers being required from Hull, Mont- 
real and Quebec offices. In some districts, 
construction work continued to occupy a large 
part of the business of the offices, the demand 
being mainly for inside workers. Some relief 
and sewer work, however, was underway. In- 
activity was reported generally in the manu- 
facturing industries. There was a decline 
shown in the demand for women workers for 
permanent work, while casual positions in- 
creased slightly in number. 
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ONTARIO 
The number of unemployed registered at 


the offices increased considerably during the, 


month, due to the cessation of outdoor work 
in many sections. There was a considerable 
falling-off in the demand for all classes of 
labour, and in the farm group experienced 
helpers were greatly in excess of the work 
available. The decline in the construction 
groups involved both skilled mechanics and 
unskilled labourers, although reports from 
some parts of the province showed that build- 
ing workers were still comparatively well 
employed. Relief work had been started on 
streets and sewers by several municipalities, 
but the majority of work available in the 
@ 
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MANITOBA 


A surplus of workers for farming was regis- 
tered at the offices at Brandon and Winnipeg 
with the demand declining rapidly towards the 
end of the month. Quietness characterized 
the construction group, the municipalities en- 
deavouring to meet the increased unemploy- 
ment with special sewer and street improve- 
ments. Ice-cutting had not yet started, but a 
demand for teamsters was anticipated for 
early in January. Marked gains were re- 
corded in the orders for loggers and bushmen, 
the office at Winnipeg placing a large number 
of men in the northern sections of the province 
and in Ontario. Latterly, however, the calls 
were not met so readily, due to the disinclina- 
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cities was of a casual nature and unemploy- 
ment increased perceptibly. Snow shovelling 
and clearance work for the road between North 
Bay and Cobalt alleviated unemployment 
considerably in these localities. Amn improved 
demand for bushmen, tiemakers and pulpwood 
cutters was shown during the early part of 
the month but with the approach of the holi- 
day season men were leaving the camps. The 
manufacturing industries were inactive, al- 
though from London hosiery and knitting 
workers were well employed, and at Chatham 
extra workers were needed to complete the 
beet canning. Women workers were in 
demand in the usual numbers, experienced 
household somestics being at a premium, 
while sufficient casual work was not available 
to give employment to all those registering. 








1923 


tion of workers to leave town until after the 
holiday. A slight increase, chiefly for farm 
domestics and housekeepers, was recorded in 
the women’s sections. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


While a few offices reported an improved 
call for farm hands, an augmented registration 
of applicants was shown in the larger sections. 
The slackness in the building industry contin- 
ued, the only work available being in casual 
jobs such as unloading, teaming, and snow 
shovelling. The vacancies available for inside 
builders and finishers were readily filled. Ice- 
cutting had started in the vicinity of Swift 
Current, Saskatoon, etc., and teamsters were 
more fully occupied. Men required at Prince 
Albert and the northern sections for the lum- 
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ber camps were readily supplied during the 
early part of the month, but on the whole 
little work was transacted in this group. There 
was a fair demand for housekeepers and domes- 
tic servants, with a sufficient supply of experi- 
enced workers available. 


ALBERTA 


A marked decline in the demand in the agri- 
cultural group was recorded in all sections, a 
slight call for winter work being met satis- 
factorily. Very little construction work was 
available, general quietness prevailing through- 
out the province. Some work:was in progress 
at .Lake Louise and in the vicinity of Medi- 
cine Hat, but more workers were available 
than were required. The calls in the logging 
group were consistent, with little sign of im- 
provement until after the New Year. A slight 
improvement was shown in the mining group. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


The decline in construction and building 
‘work offered in British Columbia created a 
considerably enlarged registration of unplaced 
applicants, especially in the larger offices. 
Some municipalities had started relief works, 
such as sewer construction and street repairs, 
to relieve the unemployment among local resi- 
dents, and in other localities inside finishers 
and building mechanics were comparatively 
well employed. The farming group was at a 
standstill, the weather conditions in the Okana- 
gan Valley being unfavourable for pruning 
operations. The demand in the logging group 
remained about as formerly reported, tie- 
makers, cordwood cutters and bushmen, being 
required in small numbers at the various camps. 
The outlook in the mining group, especially 
at Prince Rupert, was greatly improved. 
Quietness prevailed in the Women’s Depart- 
ment, an increased demand for day workers 
and casual help being reported, with retarda- 
tion in the demand for cook generals and 
institutional workers. 


Movement of Labour 


During December, 1924, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 12,814 
placements in regular employment, of which 
7,153 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,430 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 788 going to points within the same 


Brandon, Man. 


province as the despatching office and 642 to 
other provinces. 

The Quebec office issued 123 transportation 
certificates to bushmen going from Montreal 
and Hull to the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie, 
North Bay and Cobalt. From Ontario 369 
workers were placed in employment at a 
distance. From the office at Sudbury 4 
diamond drillers were sent to Winnipeg, Man. 
Of the 365 provincial transfers, more than 330 
were bushmen, 18 were miners, 2 were farm 
hands, the remainder including stonecutters, 
plasterers, rockmen, cooks, etc. Manitoba 
offices issued 622 reduced rate certificates, 134 
to workers going to points within the province 
and 488 to other provinces. From Winnipeg 
1 cement finisher went to employment at 
Calgary, Alta., 9 farm hands, and 5 domestic 
workers to points near Regina and Estevan, 
Sask., and 473 workers, including bushmen, 
pulpwood cutters, tiemakers, blacksmiths and 
teamsters, to the lumber camps in the 
vicinity of Port Arthur, Ont. Within the 
province, 115 farm hands received reduced 
transportation, the remainder including 9 
farm domestic workers; several waitresses, and 
a few bushmen going to the vicinity of 
Dauphin. The Saskatchewan offices despatched 
230 workers at the reduced rate, 1 of whom 
was a domestic worker going to Calgary, 
Alta., 19 were bushmen going to Dauphin, 
Man., and 3 were farm hands bound for 
Provincially, the transfers in- 
cluded 138 bushmen, chiefly to the Prince 
Albert district, 34 farm hands, 17 miners and 
18 houseworkers and domestic servants. From 
the Alberta offices 8 farm hands, 4 bushmen, 
6 miners, 7 cooks, 9 labourers and 3 house- 
keepers were sent at special fare to employ- 
ment in the various parts of the province. 
From Calgary 1 domestic worker travelled to 
Cranbrook, B.C. From Medicine Hat, a bush- 
man went to employment at Fernie, B-C., and 
from Edmonton 2 farm hands were transferred 
to Saskatoon. In British Columbia the trans- 
portation certificates issued numbered 45, of 
which 25 were to bushmen and tiemakers, 6 
to carpenters, 4 to bricklayers, 2 to miners, 
the remainder being granted to cooks, team- 
sters, labourers and book-keepers, going to 
various sections of the province. 

Of the 1,430 workers, who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,075 were transported by the Canadian 
National Railways, and 355 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 192 














VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
OFFICES Placed ments 
Reported| Unfilled |] Regist’d | Referred |---| Unp lacedli same 
during | atend of || during to atend of |} period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1923 
Nova Scotia Soe eee 490 50 731 492 225 252 1,321 | 306 
Fhalifiact dirs). Rat St eee se i ee 247 24 311 226 68 151 494 | 125 
New Glascow cir. .6 ok dons aaa cw 116 haskio 210 134 115 18 480 | 135 
SMANC Mercer cee eh Ue ec ere 127 10 210 132 42 83 347 46 
New Brunswick..................... 833 81 844 680 381 296 759 351 
Chater iae ne hae eer etc he 138 53 131 119 90 29 142 | 18 
AMioneton. ty sethy va ls hee ae 379 11 276 242 124 117 65 | 142 
StrJobhe wel eter eee ree yee 316 17 437 319 167 150 552 191 
QCD CG seat hee ee Ph ei eae a 910 264 2, tol 1,084 $17 43 933 | 863 
SUSAR I IL tii dilate MANE a ty 63 153 286 108 LOS Up vA ae 98 | 118 
Montrealts23 Jere. ite beam: Shears 462 35 1,808 549 478 38 642 540 
UODOG eb ia bn Ratan tae tet oie 250 2 413 273 221 2 126 | 46 
Sherbrooker.. 10 [PROT a et ee 70 29 133 ot 78 3 O65 thie Tlie 
wPhreeJRAVverssvick csi. ee Cena oe 65 45 111 63 O2erl Bec seen ve 41 | 44 
OMCATIO ee aon PEL eae 12,043 25 824 17, 032 10,949 5, 865 4,459 14,126 | 6,122 
Belleville ss? Heh; fl). ye ee 95 2 107 95 50 45 14 102 
SAD tlOrd so). Pus few Mae eiatete okie 79 4 186 79 40 37 274 65 
RG MAUHGID tama oof cns en name cea cicw oh 216 16 216 212 50 162 26 | 84 
Wobaltsi. see, Mae AN. hada ae 231 Sail 277 223 205 22 51 | 284 
Hick WY il aria: Hitt cotiedal. a. Seakaerine 333 42 445 307 202 34 mi 297 
RERe DY al AO ene eae, gieat wae ee 7 19 194 73 30 26 206 § 32 
Pinrmaalton Ales). AR Re, 531 88 1,118 539 157 311 3,151 | 207 
ISIngS tons ese es «cele eee ote 356 29 361 333 45 288 148 f 84 
AGIGCHENER eer cae fonstis Mere ite 106 18 208 113 46 62 105 } 41 
hondon 1356S Ua eye: eebie Ge ke 8 640 65 607 628 | 625 71 568 567 
Ningara Halle eit be eee oi i 2 206 42 225 202 45 146 168 152 
INOTUNCBAY te ec otaa tee cies sora oe 495 103 639 343 338 5 91 | 188 
Osa athens cuenta ed alder eee 207 14 381 186 149 37 225 54 
L052 ee MY fe SER OLE | 511 144 1,042 473 293 15 1,160 393 
OMDTOKG- never is oto eee eon ce 122 85 134 123 112 11 1 | 153 
Peteroorousii, chess doris cee eee ae 131 13 191 151 80 46 127 80 
POnGCATt RUS os Meine eh ie eens 1,349 350 814 774 745 29 73 | 889 
234 1 461 222 109 115 530 118 
133 11 188 129 38 91 206 | 58 
156 173 154 123 34 116 | 90 
238 431 366 197 156 18 107 | 226 
241 755 309 192 187 5 wy 468 
209 20 292 226 218 70 ¥ 261 
4,512 530 7,393 4,338 1,703 2,365 5,903 } 1,009 
635 14 705 637 219 416 658 4 220 
2,626 224 4,012 3, 043 1,616 1,240 2,080 || 1,789 
244 35 224 189 174 15 H 135 
Dauphin MOA EY te a os wtetle mae bce oe 137 45 123 79 65 8 170 |} 55 
WADMIDOR (ce, 0k cle AeA ea ee el ee 2,254 144 3,665 2,775 1,377 1,217 1,887 } 1,601 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,711 223 1,895 1,610 1,164 398 758 {| 1,930 
Histevan 93..2., lee aks book aS. ea 15 Tat 57 51 46 5 12 | 50 
PEOOBOS OW hd uid bo Oc as Bee eek Sa 319 41 399 340 226 66 357 | 407 
North Battleford). ...5 50. .:..0.03 05 55 10 52 50 27 23 a 48 
Prince Albert limes) «4 otesosd, 5 debs ae 285 55 199 176 131 45 23 | 244 
ROCIO edt 5 eee Aeneds eee inte Se 395 12 585 443 294 149 231 f 388 
361 41 411 368 321 47 104 655 
86 24 64 69 47 22 5 | 59 
76 9 89 69 50 19 19 | 34 
59 20 39 44 Fone 22 2 45 
2,156 144 3,107 2,094 1,506 541 931 1,587 
562 1,174 596 402 193 310 f 370 
190 23 ¥ 311 152 112 40 87 103 
1,076 110 1,203 1,024 807 171 377 873 
5 263 193 98 95 61 | 128 
129 0 156 129 8 42 6 | 113 
2,454 208 6,815 2,481 1,140 1,176 5,543 1,504 
' 217 15 298 194 8 7 0 245 
LEE CV (CL, 8) Mi Sel i At, Le pan 2 oe Ne d 0 14 12 JOP sieas a eee 0 15 
PEN si aaa oss che chev : Sissaleriee > suate 9 67 89 237 80 45 7 140 | 56 
INANALING Te Sec e One 16 0 Pail ula 6 5 61 | 10 
Nelson...... etolaiorsrioresane!slelatelelaieia)eietete ls 129 3 132 121 104 12 44 ff 105 
New Westminster............0s0500. 74 6 240 68 48 20 203 | 39 
POBMGEOND) . isk. catene donee eek pee 63 2 90 73 41 21 36 | 22 
Eringe Goorgp: 0s, i.iiiscee se ia ie ho. 75 q 62 61 SOLO ie Aa 163 
Prince: Rupertesreck cect ee ee 40 0 103 47 2A 26 115 110 
IROVOIBtOKOM NSS | 28iat Che ete, eee 31 21 46 13 1S Tales ee 93 | 50 
VaNCOUVer. ih... ne owe eee 1,068 71 4,677 1,115 - 328 . 695 3,817 } 612 
GEHON Seis ais iottae og pecdie siete We alticue an ereines 19 18 25 16 4 12 55 | 13 
Wietoriatiaranquctel). Alle s Ainal 6 et 648 5 864 670 265 371 976 | 64 
PAR 0 COE aN aie i aie riley sae lay 235200 4,047 37,187 22,433 12,814 8,405 26,451 } 14,677* 
Mon se ee ae tan fe ene ME ere 16,416 2,871 29,523 15,839 10,435 5,090 23,093 |} 12,337 


WRG ON shih Bre csc acy Ree > ote 6,817 1,176 7, 664 6,594 2,379 3,315 3,358 | 2,340 


*225 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1924. 


depression in employment during the 

period October to December, 1924, was 
shown by the reports from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, the usual 
seasonal decline in business being greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1923. The 
decrease over last year in registrations of 
applicants was approximately 14 per cent, 
while in the number of opportunities for em- 
ployment there was a falling off of over 27 
per cent. The contraction in placements was 
more than 26 per cent, the declines being 
principally in employment of a permanent 
nature, while an increase of 5.24 per cent was 
recorded in the placements made in casual 
and temporary work. An analysis of the 
casual work shows a decrease from the last 
quarter of 1923, in all industries with the 
exception of retail and wholesale trades, where 
a gain of 85 per cent was shown, and of con- 
struction and maintenance with an increase 
in casual placements of 88 per cent. The cur- 
tailment in opportunities offered and in place- 
ments in regular employment in the manu- 
facturing industries was about 27 per cent and 
38 per cent, notably in leather, lumber, iron 
and steel, chemical and electric current 
groups. Marked declines, varying between 33 
per cent and 45 per cent, were recorded also 
in the logging, farming, mining, transporta- 
tion and construction groups. 

A comparison with the third quarter of 1924 
shows a very considerable seasonal decline in 
the farm construction and maintenance groups. 
These two large decreases, together with less 
noticeable changes in manufacturing, services, 
and transportation groups, were responsible 
for the decline of 31.8 per cent in vacancies 
offering and of 36 per cent in placements 
in regular employment. Placements in casual 
work increased 16.5 per cent over the period 
July-September, 1924. 

From the chart on page 202, which accom- 
panies the article on work of the employment 
offices for the month of December, 1924, it 
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will be noted that the trend cf the curves 
has been consistently downward since the end 
of September. The decline was very precipi- 


_tous during the first half of September and 


was followed by a slight recovery at the close 
of the month. The curves of vacancies and 
placements declined steadily until reaching a 
point, in December, lower than in previous 
vears, rising slightly toward the latter part 
of the month due to the holiday expansion in 
casual trade. The curve of applications, 
though declining, was on a higher level than 
during the preceding year. 

During the three’ months, October-Decem- 
ber, 1924, the offices of the Service reported 
that they had made 84,883 references to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 80,231 place- 
ments, of which 55,980 were in regular em- 
ployment and’ 24,301 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 47,411 were 
of men and 8,519 of women, while casual work 
was supplied to 13,957 men and 10,344 women. 
A comparison with the same period of 1923 
shows that a total of 109,377 placements were 
made, of which 86,286 were in regular em- 
ployment and 23,091 an casual work. Appli- 
cations for employment during the period 
under review were received from 99,274 men 
and 28,973 women, a total of 128,247, in con- 
trast with a registration during the same 
period of 1923 of 148,240. Employers notified 
the Service during the last three months of 
1924 of 86,981 positions, of which 65,017 were 
for men and 21,964 for women, as compared 
with 120,299 opportunitaes for work offered 
during the same period of 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements by industrial groups of the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
in the various provinces during the period 
October-December, 1924. In another section 
of this issue will be found a report in detail 
of the transactions of the employment offices 
for the month of December. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry 
DQ n n RQ 
2 4 fe by ‘3 by ‘5 by 
Oo fas] mt oO el — Cael 
Ale 1, See Lar eitl ceil aealree fee & fs ee 
SUR aes a] ah es ao ee eet ae 
> asi 5) > | (©) > (om @) > jan] Oo 
Manufacturing....................-- 91 39 38| 102 69 31; 154) 106 12} 3,113) 1,853 990 
m 
Animal] products edible............. PONS as kre 2 2 ID) AMER AL Ae Sine ol Lt ieee 154 53 81 
UPANG EES POGUES ies ee ee Cee ere eT Tere aU ore cL aeutences Pell lope ee LUT eee ec ae aes eta eee Coen seta | a 
Mea horianduts) Producessh can said asian. al beteteie Cremer dicta cosillseeanee | eo eras 1 1) bare Ue 66 23 31 
Lumber and its products........... 35 29 2 16 14 1 13 Slee ees 396 218 115 
Musicalingtrimenta eciey sais eee eras hp eee emia Ata. sic [acs lel, costes 4 Ai tiie or. Ole, Glee g 
Pulp and paper products............ 9 2 3 9 5 Py Pap 9 10 295 203 89 
FRU DET PLOCUCEB: Cs Vic cap ce eres sleveltte ocieie cll anere meee ll nere sete | oye a! sae) | ae eRe | ee ee 3 Bilae eset 48 40 6 
Mextileproductsactst.. 4. fae oot - 3 1 2 11 2 9 50 cD) ean 200 86 39 
Plant products edible..............- 11 2 3 3 1 2 6 Giese aor 603 318 240 
Wood sdistillates Cte. coe te otters: Mites ce eiltecareemiee | eraeetoraee ote oer’ o/] lapersten = iL eee att eye PRN ce ce seal ela 4 A) narbet ots 
Chemical and allied products) .: 22i|,22..)< | fee aeeines oes Slaeesee Sirsa aie cll. caaaiecibearoere 72 39 26 
Olay selass'and Stonon | eee cee ee came else en 1 Ve kere Vi ccgeena tiseetens 74 56 18 
Pilectrie Current wey | Pees. aos sole ee. HUT HER teleost 2 Sl bin ea aM aay ool 3 centre Es ree 87 67 20 
HULECETIC AD DATA EUS sce oh eee ers deel lol nlct sree Mepote ahs aca oetaraei epee te tios 2 | ciceemiell itis 135 90 36 
Tron and steel products............. 28 4 24 14 6 9 8 4 2 647 425 201 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1 reget 5 3 2 3 CaS hee 36 26 9 
Mineral mrocuctsiias ciciac se cose 1H i se 1 82 Sotto nos 10 Ol ear 74 61 12 
Miscellaneous, eee oe eee Le 2 ee 1 4 1 3 33 Pa Ss Ses 217 138 67 
1 GT OLT FU Rela ecm Pa Ol fe 305; 344 1) 1,159} 764 5} 1,199] 1,764 10} 10,728) 6,751 42 
ASTRO Rete emo ret Se atone sera E Ne oe | Rene ee ois tue 4 An} See etal ausct | ivece cars Ol abacus ee 6 By aces siete 
Banning Pe Syne eee tis 41 28 3 20 10 10 58 44 3| 2,000} 1,815 546 
NEUE eee ek eee ome AmTe L cl 5 ie ee an 1 1 ERB: CT ae Po At AN IE a 246 231 8 
CORNER Pe GRE ANS Sie cree better meel c (e Sid muon peo Meta a p(s 1 Dives aceite ee ccoll checeeraraul fects, evel emecatetavnes slinictate eeceeee lintecpemecters 
Metalliciores.) ise ork os eres le Le ee Re ee tL siete a Hes weve! Mee aote | MSP Bieter c cRUHAa SUEY AEA oe 200 185 8 
IN Oneimneta lie Ores £20 yi ieedie ciate See Hae bys teal aesetme AM ce ean lcd keto o's ce Ma esevepebelMctnt olatenelavele eraeike's cats Gilneas olde 46 46s cstree 
Communication...................6- 6 3 5] (Pam (PMR a) lie teary A Ilias bere aed Code Baye} 31 11 22 
Transportation...............eee0e- 94 31 59 46 14 2)" 212)? 192). eee. 1,073 623 439 
Street railway and cartage......... 40 2 38 20 5 14 7 2 ee 512 309 200 
ROTA Un Lue er oe ane ere et 21 1 20 23 6 16 3 SI aAweee oe 17 14 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 33 28 1 3 3 Ol M2021 Mh S4|) ea 529 297 225 
Construction and Manitenance... 127 75 54; 128 54 92| 473) 424 18} 6,576) 4,422) 1,860 
AU Wey Su cerats eins cout enaae tated 4 ZN tbr 11 1 10 71 47 5 911 735 110 
LH Wayne, eu dia eae rec. a hole 21 6 15 1 1 oes 5 Ae 1 Hat msec 3, 002106 12,0751) meleost 
Bailing and other? ssa nse doce 102 65 39); 116 52 62} 401) 376 13} 2, 163) . 4,614 366 
Services ce ad es 748| 242) 463) 1,214) 273) 914] 1,512) 1,248] 129) 12,000) 3,827) 6,218 
Governmental). 60 £0) Osos 13 8 5 13 8 5 1 UR ae, J 1,448 771 678 
Hotel and restaurant............... 45 21 16 26 17 9 104 90 2 420 256 64 
(PROlCaRIONAl aetna mea eae ee ms 40 17 15 49 17 32 47 42 4 821 197 576 
Recreational’ (es cite ak as ee 21 3 19 12 1 11 2 jl eae 237 69 161 
EXSONA) vite Sor ne Ie Late 2 Meas 105 4 99} 303 20} 282), 109 82 15| 1,687 278| 1,367 
HOUsenOlaN.. dee wenn eee cates Lien O24)" 180) © 2491" SLI S10 576) 17247) 103 108i" 75 8d8i! 2. 237) Borord 
Hanrny MOuUSCHOILE I, oe 26 ob tare ee CTC ERE eee eters ell Rake bal eats suet) Bees Wexake 49 19 
RTA eee Ah9 eee ti PARE AR 165 21; 140 91 34 57; 167) 109 26) 1,137 354 708 
1B aS HN Mabel eee RS Ay ree eB a tS a 119 14) 101 83 33 50 76 on 25 941 277 591 
Wholesale) 05 rs aoe 46 7 39 8 1 7 91 72 1 196 ae. 117 
EI ATCO. oe ENR RA hea ea teen tod 13 2 11 6 2 4 14 V4 eee 157 41 111 
All Industries....................0.. 1,590} 785} 712) 2,771) 1,225) 1,125) 3,789] 3,901) 198) 37,402) 19,933] 10,944 
LNAI) veep Age i aL Se wa aan ten 996} 556} 459] 1,880} 979} 508] 2,387| 2,743 90} 28,448] 16,840] 7,208 
WWORQETD Ry Neon Whe ai 8 thes Win ne a piare ale 594} 229) 253} 891) 246] 6 17] 1,402] 1,158] 108} 8,954) 3,093} 3,736 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1924 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
n mM R mM mM 
o o 4] o a 
: ee ie ee eee: A i a a S 3 E 3 3 
a (am é) > fa S > (ac OD) > ja oO > fay (S) 
329 122) 217 197 53| 144 455 236| 212 839 412 389) 5,280) 2,890) 2,033 
29 11 17 29 10 19 39 on 14 37 14 24 292 117 157 
4 1 3 AN ecco ata 8. 4 21 2 20 LO ieee 5 48 32 
11 1 10 11 1 10 21 5 16 3 il 2 113 32 69 
Hh 22 22 24 11 15 83 60 18 382 229 149 976 586 O22 
Dis seater DA WERE Pes eat Fl hes 8 ie Bact LS he iter res a) Ge amt | 2 PA Mae Me i 2 12 10 
330/ 14 2o 18 1 16 9 5 4 14) Ses 14 413 239 161 
9 2 7 LR ete ee 1 2 1 1 fi) Me Pe 5 68 46 20 
30 8 19 1 ees od: 3 2 1 74 DaNua WR un 2 300 142 72 
34 f°) Zo 45 8 37 64 32 32 16 9 4 782 385 343 
aL oE Sete Late Weta) alte o:coc¥l 2) a et edir | SEe ovine CLAN a ave PaNCM Sail fee tssccletol ts aife ot aaa ede LAM IEPs cde "soca! Wes er alee aated sso vazatlasen fico ungraped ads Ate. c lage s 4 “a ae cee 
25 8 16 Atlee Sa 4 31 10 21 CU eee 7 142 57 77 
12 10 1 18 11 6 20 20 5 16 ] 15 142 99 45 
8 6 2 ONE ruta eye 2 28 17 5 21 19 2 143 111 31 
12 3 9 OA ISN ak AN ye 2 7 5 HANEY SIC ad eave hee Be EE 156 98 49 
40 10 33 29 10 19 91 29 53 170 50 114) 1,027 538 455 
DAR» 2 ie), eau sco 1 Ae) 4 93 SU sea aeees 145 115 18 
7M aaah Oe Sone 1 SY elie ead 6 19 12 if 41 8 33 186 122 60 
44 17 26 Sil ae AO ) 18 9 9 We ae 11 331 186 119 
514; 2,643]...... 1,166} 1,376)...... 1,013 98h ee 1,590} 1,461 15} 17,674) 16,084 43 
1 ‘Loge i 5 Uy ecrebezlal ins sparlind yell oO Ms ole MOM Rtn RM Ieee ad AB SA 12 Th) eee 
5,354) 3,925) 227) 4,738) 4,497) 105) 5,756] 5,720 60 182 164 10} 18,484) 16,203 964 
4 Sees 214 7A See 661 659 2 122 111 12} 1,248) 1,224 22 
ce Gee eye ts aes SA ay Pe 214 DAGT Ee: 637 635 2 9 VOWS Me selosse 861 865 2 
2 Dl errts.t: > « id teesee eieeedl ROG ae cere 1 Dy bes ea 93 OSS) Rene 296 281 8 
4 Les, Eee RTC eee ET Se eke 23 Ds Poe 20 8 12 91 78 12 
8 4 4 40 31 10 35 27 8 5 2 3 125 78 50 
177 73} 101 209 79) =-127 263 126} 146 375 58 316} 2,449) 1,196} 1,220 
119 30 88 167 53 113 174 57 136 232 23 211 ALO AL 484 800 
58 43 13 42 26 14 89 69 10 12 7 5 280 172 92 
Bisset AS Rete ese) ay RRP IMR aR thal LO ya (Cae Ione On 3 MRR a) Cone) RR Pee 131 28 100 898 540 328 
411 137; 278 978 810; 112} 1,103 918} 161) 1,011 525 473} 10,807; 7,365) 3,028 
44 od 3 552 470 20 524 490 45 197 166 1st 2314 1,950 206 
24 22 92 76 15 93 76 17 70 58 12 3,804 2,313 1,444 
343 78| 274 334 264 77 486 352 99 744 301 448} 4,689} 3,102 1,378 
4,889| 1,189) 3,469} 1,930 949} 767) 2,540) 1,205) 1,170) 2,915 984} 1,780) 27,748} 9,917) 14,850 
1 5 20 10 12 49 16 OL 362 241 71 1,921 1,059 808 
324 132 192 186 136 16 240 205 12 179 118 54 1,524 975 365 
89 19 66 143 106 20 40 17 20 78 41 35 1307, 456 768 
65 5 60 17 3 13 38 5 28 18 5 12 410 92 304 
489 15 456 280 ap) 257 Sil 49 267 564 42 515 3, 849 515 8,258 
Spi We 919} 2,619 999 470| 447 1,564 665 810} 1,713 535 1,093} 17,913 6,256} 9,272 
190 9 1 285 199 2 297 248 1 1 Diese ticow: 824 564 7 
447 64) 376 162 44) 118 393 188} 193 338 20 275| 2,900 884| 1,893 
212 53 152 124 34 90 290 149 128 282 56 202 anol 2a 653 1,369 
235 11 224 38 10 28 103 39 65 56 14 43 773 231 §24 
26 8 18 6 1 5 11 2 8 21 8 11 254 78 168 
12,160) 8,169) 4,690} 9,641) 8,060] 1,388) 12,230] 10,062) 1,960) 7,398) 3,795) 3,284) 86,981) 55,930) 24,301 
7,578] 6,994] 1,481 8,122) © 7,210|- 931) *10;083 8,951} 1,116) 5,523} 3,138} 2,164) 65,017} 47,411] 13,957 
4,582 1,175| 3,209 1,519 Sool) tore wale fe tte! 844 1,875 657 1,120) 21,964) 8,519) 10,344 


—— as aaa ttn 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1924 


HE value of the building permits issued 
during December declined by 34.5 per 
cent as compared with the preceding month; 
there was also: a reduction of 9.4 per cent 
as compared with December, 1923—a more 
significant comparison. ‘The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics tabulated returns from 656 
cities which authorized building to the value 
of $6,259,942. In November, 1924, the total 
was $9,555,472 and in December, 1923, it was 
$6,912,400. 


Reports in some detail were furnished by ° 


34 municipalities, showing that they had is- 
sued some 400 permits for dwellings estimated 
to cost approximately $1,900,000, and _ for 
nearly 800 other buildings also valued at al- 
most $1,900,000. 


All provinces reported decreases in the value 
of the building permits issued as compared 
with November, 1924; those of $2,245,531, or 
51.8 per cent in Quebec, and $59,260, or 86.8 
per cent in Nova Scotia, were the largest 
actual and proportionate losses, respectively. 


As compared with December, 1928, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Atberta showed 
increases. Quebec registered the most pro- 
nounced actual increase, of $95,375, or 4.8 per 
cent, while the gain of $24,565, or 88.1 per 
cent in Alberta was proportionally largest. Of 
the declines in the remaining provinces, that 
in Ontario of $448,577, or 11 per cent, was the 
most marked. 


The permits issued in Toronto had a slightly 
higher valuation in December 1924 than in 
elther November 1924 or December, 1923; 
Montreal and Vancouver there were reduc- 
tions in both comparisons, while the total for 
Winnipeg was smaller than in the preceding 
month but larger than in December, 1923. 
Three Rivers, Belleville, Kitchener, Niagara 
Falls, St. Thomas, Moose Jaw, New West- 
minster and South Vancouver registered im- 
provement in both comparisons. 


The building permits issued during 1924 
were 7.3 per cent lower in value than in 
1923, and 17.0 per cent lower than in 1922, 
but the total exceeded that for 1921 by 5.2 
per cent. The aggregate for 1924 (based upon 
unrevised figures) was $120,365,956; for 1923, 
$129,906,946, for 1922, $144,980,388 and _ for 
1921, $114,423,974. The last three totals are 
based upon revised figures furnished by city 
officials. 


The accompanying table shows the value of 
the building permits issued during December 
and November, 1924 and December, 1923. The 


35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 




















Dec. Nov. Dec. 
City 1924 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 
P.K.L.— 
Gharlottetowin nga ul. als sabes |S aaa es 2,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 9,025 68,285 20,825 
* MV aliiax etek Gata 27,920 17,090 
New Glasgow...... 100 1,000 250 
STONY sa. ule) oamte 1,750 39,365 3,485 
New Brunswick..... 6,500 10,750 20,150 
Fredericton........ 4 OOO) Bass caer. 1,000 
*Moneton eh. 5 a. A4e2 nil 4,250 10,450 
Stud Olin wea seh sae 2,500 6,500 8,700 
Quebec... : 2, 092, 205 4,337,736] 1,996,830 
*Montreal—Maison- 
MEUVES Hatta caste: 1,612,385) 3,956,900 1,780,525 
*Qucheciaeus lames 76,495 142,061 88, 810 
Shawinigan Falls... nil 11, 250 nil 
*Sherbrooke........ 3,000 7,500 68, 150 
*Three Rivers...... 317,175 26,400 10,595 
*Westmount........ 83, 150 193,625 48,750 
Ontario.............. 3,638,102; 4,020,745} 4,086,679 
Belleville: ee.) 0.242 , 000 8, 800 nil 
*Brantiordh:.: . deta 6,515 5,650 9,685 
C@hathsmeys ear. . 30,000 18, 250 30,000 
*Fort William 50,350 23,400 270,530 
Gata Toe hess 181 8,510 7,000 
*Couel phy Ween: ies 3,445 30,949 24,165 
“Hamiitontr, .: si. 42 164, 800 176, 850 195,750 
*Kanostonis.,. 04. lk 10,800 24,988 19,347 
*WKoitvehener. 0.55 187, 220 81,515 41, 865 
*hengon, sae se see 80, 245 151,610 89, 805 
Niagara Falls...... 98, 200 52,465 44,480 
Oshawa... 0s 40. 28,550 27,220 285, 685 
*OCtaWAaa ce tones 59, 650 228,480 401,550 
Owen Sound....... nil 14,400 1,500 
*Peterboro.......... 15,750 33, 665 14, 885 
*Rort Arthures-6e ee 4,602 3,387 5,085 
“SUrAtLOnGual. isis dels 5,310 11,090 2,720 
*St. Catharines..... 21, 250 39,085 53, 282 
*St. Thomas.. 5,000 3,095 3,850 
Sabniay = sae--: seule: 51,725 142,700 43,210 
Sault Ste Marie.. 16,375 20,190 2,860 
*Toronto.. ‘ 2,383,260} © 2,213,585 2,021, 830 
York Township. 227,650 389, 400 348, 500 
Welland.. ; 6,000 13,190 860 
“Windsor. \.52.s 268 143,120 256,730 164,075 
Woodstock......... 1,104 41,536 4,160 
Manitoba............ 63,065 133, 700 48,325 
*Brandon: Hae. ohhh 1,825 3,300 3,500 
St. Bonilace:....1 5. 12,840 26, 800 6,875 
*Winnipesvs.5 . sn 48,400 103, 600 37,950 
Saskatchewan....... 22,120 47,610 13,150 
*Moose Jaw......... 4,420 3,770 500 
*Teoinids aes. fos gins 9,325 27,435 8, 850 
*Saskatoon.... 8,375 16,405 3,800 
Alberta............... 52,440 107,921 27,875 
*Oal@ary. kis «dots Mess 23.110 74,070 6, 200 
*Wamontonr. sae. es 23, 825 28,675 12,160 
Lethbridge........ 4,840 4,791 9,515 
Medicine Hat....... nil 385 nil 
British Columbia 376,485 828,725 696,566 
Napaimotes... ane 600 2,500 579 
*New Westminster. 28, 880 24,420 12,150 
Pomt Grey .u..044 132,700 230,100 56,300 
Prince Rupert...... 8,290 16,275 100 
South Vancouver... 42,425 26,650 8,260 
FV ANCOUVET nosis clk ms 166,395 302, 950 584,951 
*VACTOPIAN Ueto. 6 ute 2,195 225, 850 34, 220 
Total—56 cities....... 6,259,942} 9,555,472] 6,912,400 
'Potal — 35 cities*..... 5,562,362} 8,499,055} 6,059,266 
Accumulative total for 
1924 1923 1922 


56 cities twelve 
months—(1924 not 


TOVASCC)) sic, terse miata: ..| 120,365,956} 129,906,946} 144,980,388 
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REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING 1924 


CCORDING to revised statistics of build- 
ing permits furnished the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics by 60 cities, construction 
work was slightly less active in 1924 than in 
1923 or 1922, but the situation was better 
than in 1921 or 1920. The building authorized 
in these cities during 1924 was valued at $123,- 
731,196, in 1923 at $133,201,347, in 1922 at 
$147,962,173, in 1921 at $116,3861,720 and in 
1920 at $116,779,628. There were, therefore, 
decreases of 7.1 and 16.4 per cent in 1924 as 
compared with the preceding year and 1922, 
and increases of 6.3 per cent and 6.0 per cent 
over 1921 and 1920, respectively. These 
changes should be considered with the index 
number of wholesale prices of building 
materials compiled by this Bureau, which aver- 
aged 159.1 in 1924, as compared with 167.0 
in 1923, 162.2 in 1922, 183.2 in 1921 and 214.9 
in 1920, based on prices in 1913 as 100. On 
the other hand, the Department of Labour’s 
index number of wages in building trades in- 
creased from 166.4 in 1923, to 169.9 in 1924. 
In 1922 this stood at 162.5, in 1921 at 170.5 
and in: 1920 at 180.9. 

Table 1 is a statement of building permits 
issued in 60 leading cities during the last three 
years; the 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 
The number of cities has been increased by 
the addition of the Border Cities—Ford, River- 
side, Sandwich and Walkerville, which are 
practically suburbs of Windsor. Table IT gives 
the value of building permits issued since, 1910, 
in the original 35 cities by provinces, as well 
as the yearly average of index numbers of 
prices of building materials and of wages in 
the building trades. 

Building Activities by Provinces—The value 
of building permits issued during 1924 in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia was higher than 
in 1928, while in Prince Edward Island, Onta- 
rio and Manitoba there were declines. 

The increase in Quebec of $7,078 483 or 19.9 
per cent was most pronounced; the proportion 
of the permits issued in that province rose 
from 26.6 per cent of the 1923 total to 34.4 
per cent of the aggregate for 1924. In the 
seven British Columbian cities represented, the 
gain was $1,535,326, or 13.9 per cent. The 
largest proportional increase of 42.2 per cent, 
was in. Alberta, whose total of $3,695,604 
showed the third greatest actual gain of $1,- 
097,617, as compared with the previous year. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatche- 
wan registered percentage increases of 21.9, 
42.1 and 18.7, respectively, in this comparison. 


In Ontario there was a falling off in the 
value of the building authorized of $18,907,589 
or 25.3 per cent as compared with 1923. The 
30 cities reporting in that province issued per- 
mits to the value of $55,765,491, or 45.1 per 
cent of the total for Canada. Manitoba re- 
corded a reduction of 25.38 per cent, or an 
actual loss of $1,310,385, as compared with 
1923. In Prince Edward Island, there was a 
decrease of $18,300, or 36.5 per cent. 


Building by Cities—Montreal, with permits 
valued at $31,013,419, reported the highest 
aggregate in any one city, (25 per cent 
of the total for the 60 centres) and 
showed an increase of 12.5 per cent over 
1923. The total for 1924 is the largest 
for Montreal since the record commenced 
in 1910, exceeding the previous high mark 
of 1913 by $1,289,967. Some 19 per cent: 
of the aggregate for last year was to be ex— 
pended on residential building. In Toronto, 
where the value of permits issued declined. 
from 1923 by $6,683,199 or 21.8 per cent, the 
proportion of permits issued for dwellings was; 
greater; 48.4 per cent of the total was de- 
signed for that purpose. If York Township, 
which is practically a suburb of Toronto, is 
included, the percentage that permits for resi- 
dential buildings in that area bear to the total 
is 53.2. Winnipeg showed a falling off in 
building authorized of $1,306,200 or 29.1 per 
cent; nearly 60 per cent of the total value for 
1924 was issued for dwellings. In Vancouver 
the estimated building was valued at $6,230,- 
774; this was $46,800, or less than 1 per cent, 
lower than in 1923. The permits for dwellings 
issued in Vancouver formed 29.7 per cent of 
the total for that city. 

Quebec reported the third largest aggregate 
for a single city, with permits valued at $7,- 
331,846 or 34.7 per cent more than in 1923. 
The total for Windsor, $4,429,308, came next 
in order, or, if this is combined with the total 
for the adjacent border cities, Ford, River- 
side, Sandwich, and Walkerville—comes 
in third place. The combined figure is $8,222,- 
219, or 2.5 per cent higher than in 1923. 
Point Grey, practically a suburb of Vancou- 
ver, issued permits valued at $4,251,300; this 
exceeded the 1923 aggregate by $1,853,550 or 
77.3 per cent. 

In addition to the cities mentioned above, 
the following issued permits valued at over a 
million; St. John, Three Rivers, Westmount, | 
Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, 
London, Ottawa, Port Arthur, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. . 
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The following cities reported increases in 
the value of building authorized as compared 
with 1923; Halifax, St. John, Shawinigan 
Falls, Three Rivers, Westmount, Belleville, 
Chatham, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Brandon, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Medicine Hat and Prince Rupert. 


Building by Months—During 1924, the per- 
mits issued in September and May, valued at 
$14,883,323, and $14,621,100, respectively, were 
higher than in any other month; 23.8 per 
cent of the total value for the year was granted 
in those two months. In 1923, April had the 
greatest amount of estimated building, but, 
on the average, the permits issued in May 
exceed those for any other month. 

Building by Types of Buildings—Reports as 
to the number and value of permits for dwell- 
ings, other buildings and engineering projects 
were furnished by some 45 of the 60 cities. 
Forty-two centres issued nearly 16,200 permits 
for dwellings, estimated to cost approximately 
$39,000,000, and some 26,000 permits for other 
buildings valued at about $57,000,000. Four 
cities authorized the construction of dwellings 
valued at $683,000 and of other buildings at 
a proposed cost of $518,000, but omitted to 
give the number of permits. Five municipali- 
ties reported 15 permits for engineering pro- 
jects at a valuation of $2,337,000. 


Building since 1910—The value of the 
building permits issued in 35 cities ($105,- 
070,284) was smaller by $6,104,041 or 5.5 per 
cent than in 1923, and by $17,585,297 or 14.3 
per cent than in 1922, but it was larger than 
in other years since 1913. As was pointed 
out in former annual reviews, building during 
the years 1910-1913 was on an extremely high 
level. As prices then were much lower than 
at any time since the war, the volume of 
building represented by the permits granted 
was very great. There was, however, a large 
influx of immigrants in 1911, 1912 and 1913, 
and an enormous building programme was 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
rapidly growing population. 

In Nova Scotia there was a gain of 26.5 
per cent over 1923, the permits issued in 1924 
being valued at $883,116. Building in this 
province has been on a very low level since 
the period of great activity that followed the 
Halifax explosion of 1918; the 1923 and 1924 
totals were smaller than in any year since 
1910. New Brunswick registered an increase 
of 66 per cent as compared with the preced- 
ing year, but the total was below those for 
the years 1919-1922. 

The 1924 aggregate for the six cities in Que- 
bec was greater than in any other year of the 


record. Since 1918, the permits issued have 
steadily increased; the value of last. year ex- 
ceeded that for 1923, the previous high level, 
by 19.7 per cent. In Ontario the reporting 
cities issued permits valued at $43,587,431; 
compared with the 1923 total of $57,311,438, 
Taste I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 


AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 60 CITIES, 


— 1924 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 
P.E.I.-Charlottetown 31, 900 50, 200 81,500 
Nova Scotia.......... 01,621 739,646) 2,416,024 
*Palitaxcs. o4.naah © ab 731,209 378,699} 1,752,632 
New Glasgow....... 18,505 41,785 58,545 
*Sydney. saage tates. 151,907 319,162 604,847 
New Brunswick..... 1,492,364) 1,049,856} 2,028,239 
Fredericton......... 257,325 305,895 283,197 
*Moncton}..i20)0% 8% 101,774 385 ,461 1,037,942 
POOR OLN ein) wate 1,133,265 358,500 707,100 
WebeC coe eee 42,562,336) 35,483,853] 30,330,234 
*Montreal-*Maison- 
MOU VGen see bis oie is 31,013,419] 27,125,863} 21,132,586 
*OneDOC Tse eee 7,331,846] 4,786,933] 5,397,566 
Shawinigan Falls. . 229,377 124,990 124,400 . 
*Sherbrooke......... 529,878 732,100 712,000 
*Three Rivers....... 1,046,210 780,735 1,193,650 
*Westmount......... 2,411,606 1,933,232 1,770,032 
Ontario.............. 55,765,491} 74,673,080) 81,396,259 
Bellevalle saat? 195,000 54,825 254,400 
TBrantiord. eat owas 191,480 615,686 465,420 
Chatham. ch... 352,329 245,867 366,317 
“Port William); 0. . 1,272,570] 1,425,130 1,446,685 
GG eee een ee id 124,742 135,631 731,707 
*Guel phytic. ss. 8 404,304 571,484 964, 808 
*Hamilton a 3,309,800 5,452,930 4,928,465 
*KINeStOn setts cae 1,035,620 649, 233 701,495 
*Korteheners.s.. ss 15221) 122 1,893 , 892 2,461,321 
Longo tea ae 2,113,500} 3,261,065) 2,605,630 
Niagara Falls....... 802 ,622 758,513 676,694 
Osha warcaers vette: 786 , 985 1,923,110 1,155, 130 
*Ottawateiteen: sek 2,540,699 3,521,817 5,021,782 
Owen Sound........ 161,125 319,450 196,450 
*Peterborough....... 437,510 295,798 439,154 
*PorteArtbur,, «abled 1,186,207] 2,640,321 1,167,429 
*Stratiora mee mci cies 641,619 509,272 700,527 
*St. Catharines...... 713 ,638 806,310 1,290,576 
Ste NOMASH A veces: 164,026 334, 239 221,964 
Sarnia aera Seite vte-cs 3 840,803 791,470 880, 260 
Sault Ste. Marie 559, 245 401,032 583,813 
*'T OF onbopuene eer tre 23,926,028} 30,609,227] 35,237,925 
York Township 4,145,750 8,921,650} 11,167,700 
Wellande..ta.: Pee: 178,880 206,105 362,371 
*Windsorseet ese 226 4,429,308 4,725,034 4,143,495 
Other Border 
CUGICS) kis cereaw 3,792,911 3,294,401 2,981,785 
Woodstock.......... 237 , 668 309,588] - 242,956 
Manitoba............ 3,867,102) 5,177,487] 7,653,442 
* Brandon sree o sis 270,825 183 ,034 225,029 
St. Boniface........ 418,377 510,353 552,663 
FWinniperissvaces 2 3,177,900} 4,484,100! 6,875,750 
Sallntohe wai ne ae 2,856,190) 2,405,976) 3,982,213 
*MOOSCTAW. 6s cc0ic +. s'- 501,129 289,398 379,180 
*Reginay ayoneicaes:. 939,785 1,264,030 1,784,124 
*Saska toons iw) i 1,415,276 852,548 1,818,909 
Alberta ase." 3,695,604) 2,597,987) 5,723,204 
*Calearyeey at .c$3 1,031,420 821,840 3,102,700 
+E) Gmn0nton eek ess. 2,305,095 1,488,670 2,338,109 
Lethbridge......... 226,222 258,070 243,695 
Medicine Hat....... 132,867 28,907 38,700 
British Columbia. . 12 5558, 588 11, 023,262} 14,351,058 
Nana tno vere... 2h 89,005 Leia 507 ,981 
*New Westminster... 321,432 350,848 332,050 
Poimnt'Grey,......).' 4,251,300 2,397,750 3,364,200 
Prince Rupert....... 209,312 97,148 314,412 
South Vantouver.. 618,662 712,275 559,716 
*Vancouyver.......,.. 6,230,774] 6,277,574] 8,661,695 
UVAICtOLIawe sth te 838,103 1,050,160 1,033,004 
Total—60 Cities...... 123,731,196] 183,201,347] 147,962,173 


105,070,284} 111,174,325] 122,655,581 


Nors.— York Township is practically asuburb of Toronto, 
while the four Border Cities, l'ord, Riverside, Sandwich and 
Walkerville bear very much the same relation to Windsor. 
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this was a falling off of 23.9 per cent. The 
total for 1924 was the smallest since 1919, but 
was greater than in any preceding year back 
to 1913. 

Building in Manitoba in recent years has 
not been active. The 1924 aggregate of per- 
mits was 26.1 per cent lower than in 1928, 
and 84.2 per cent less than in 1912, the year 
in which building was greatest. The total 
was, however, 85.2 per cent larger than in 
1915, when building reached its lowest level. 
The permits granted in Saskatchewan during 
1924 were valued at $2,856,190, or 18.7 per 
cent more than in 1923, but the total was 


smaller than in the years 1919-1922. Alberta 
also showed improvement with the preceding 
year, mainly owing to the construction of a 
grain elevator in Edmonton. Building to the 
value of $3,336,515 was authorized in the 
province during 1924; this was $1,026,005, or 
44.4 per cent more than in 1923. 

The value of the building permits issued in 
British Columbia was slightly less (3.8 per 
cent) than in the preceding year, standing at 
$7,390,309, as compared with $7,678,582 in 
1923. In the last two years, this province has 
had the third largest total of building author- 
ized in Canada, 


Taste II.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK IN THE YEARS 1910-1924, BY PROVINCES AS 











INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 35 CITIES 
Province 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
$ $ § § $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......(2 cities)........ 883,116] 697,861] 2,357,479| 2,756,211] 4,308,316] 5,898,336] 3,295,635| 1,320,647 
New Brunswick... (2 cities)........ 1, 235,039 743,961] 1,745,042) 1,274,020| 2,236,973) 2,674,716 498,748 870,963 
Giebes cities)........ 42° 332959 35,358, 863| 30,205, 834/28,603,603| 21,660, 492|15,166,851| 6,852,354| 8,794. 149 
Ontariors? en! (15 cities)....... 43,587,431] 57,311,488] 61,796,676143, 960,394] 47,175,077/40, 584, 834/18, 477,012)17, 407,571 
Manitoba......... (2 cities) e228 3,448,725} 4,667,134) 7,100,779) 6,329,590) 8,782,979} 3,046,541] 2,140,672] 2,392,788 
Saskatchewan..... (8 cities)........ 2,856,190) 2,405,976} 3,982,213] 3,484,681} 5,281,600} 3,694,505} 2,177,290} 1,294,659 
AND Ora os oles dovaksh (2.cities) usieass 3,336,515) 2,310,510) 5,440,809) 3,862,496] 6,138,055) 3,143,346] 1,548,270 858,000 
British Columbia.(8 cities)........ 7,390,309! 7,678,582] 10,026,749] 4,287,169] 5,096,347) 2,904,284] 1,848,289 997,649 


Motals-3 dS cities eck eee ae 
1Average weighted index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building 


MACETIAIS. COIs «cia 5 Satin naenetine 159-1 167-0 
2Average index numbers of wages 

in’ building'trades: .. 02. ..seens. 169-1 166-4 

Province 1916 1915 
$ $ 

Nova Scotia......... (2 cities)...... 1,348,434 1,262,087 

ew Brunswick..... (2 cities)...... 675,980 864, 339 
Quebec Fe ee <7 6 cities)...... 9,890,630} 12,267,849 
Ontariowe ae ob ee. a (15 cities)..... 20,229,574! 14,353,828 
Manitobanncas sed: - (2 cities)...... 2,752,173) 1,862,455 
Saskatchewan....... (8 cities)...... 687,170 574, 987 
Al bertanwen. ctacegcats (2 cities)...... 895,040 460,375 
British Columbia....(8 cities)...... 3,245,465} 1,920,829 
Motale—3d) citieswse/ciiwsis «see ote 39,724,466} 33,566,749 
lAverage weighted index numbers 

of wholesale prices of building 

WAACCTIAISOe Mee. Mes ces cones 103-8 90-3 
2Average index numbers of wages 

intbnilding tradéss:.'9.. .swaens 102-4 101-5 


—— | | |. | 


105,070, 284/111, 174,325]122, 655,581/94, 508, 164/100, 679, 839/77, 113, 413/36, 838, 270/33, 936, 426 


162-2 183-2 214-9 175-8 150-5 130-7 
162-5 170-5 180-9 148-2 125-9 109-9 
1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
$ $ $ $ $ 
990,293} 1,158,954) 1,209,781) 1,004,958 831,594 
852,655} 2,882,780 689,795 645, 556 469,215 
24,527,591} 34,893,449) 26,672,297) 25,705,190} 20,003,902 
38,558,430} 49,474,905} 50,022,468) 39,669,026] 33,603,188 
13,240,385] 19,231,259} 21,760,957) 19,258,082} 16,034,738 
2,783,235) 18,007,665} 20,947,160} 12,521,629) 6,240,649 
8,938,627| 17,862,103) 34,840,639) 16,712,432) 7,750,850 
6,889,765} 15,151,727} 29,090,352) 22,653,517} 15,423,410 
96,780,981] 153,662,842] 185,233,449) 138,170,390} 100,357,546 
93-8 100- 
100-8 100-0 96-0 90-2 86-9 





1Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
2Compiled by Department of Labour. Average, 1913=100. 


Average, 1913=100. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMIMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreement and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—JOB OFFICES AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNiIon, Locau 
No. 604. 


Agreement in effect from November 1, 
November 1, 1924, at which time the part of agree- 
ment relating to wages was extended to May 1, 1925, 
and that relating to working conditions to October 31, 
1925. 

Only union members are to be employed. The em- 
ployers shall not require employees to execute struck 
work from or for unfair printers. 

The officers of the union will preserve discipline 
among the members while on duty. 

A joint standing committee of two from each side 
shall be appointed to whom shall be referred ques- 
tions as to scale of prices and construction to be put 
on any clause of the agreement, or alleged violation 
thereof. Committee shall meet once a month or when 
any question of difference shall have been referred to 
it by executive officrs of either party to the agreement, 
decision of board being final and binding. Local union 
laws not affecting wages, hours or working conditions, 
and the laws of the International Typographical Union 
shall not be subject to arbitration. 

In shifts where no regular machinist is employed 
there shall be at least one machinist-operator. Offices 
working machines on each of two shifts shall employ 
a machinist. 

Hours, eight per day for five days and four on Sat- 
urday. Hours, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., time and one-half for 
first three hours overtime; thereafter, double time. 
Holiday rate, Dominion Day, Labour Day, and Christ- 
mas Day, double time; other holidays, time and one- 
half. Sunday work, double time except work by a 
night staff in job offices on a regular night shift. 

Any journeyman working in more than one depart- 
ment shall be paid at the rate of the highest paid 
department in which he works. 

A shift worked part day and part night shall be 
paid on night scale. ‘ 

The foreman shall have control of employment and 
discharge of journeymen for cause. 

Apprentices: Youths who handle type in the com- 
posing room and no others shall be considered as 
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apprentices. Number to be employed in job offices: 
one for 2 to 7 men; two for 8 to 15 men; three for 
16 to 25 men; four for 26 to 35 men; five for 36 or 
over. 

Apprentices when entering shall be not less than Six- 
teen years of age; they shall be examined by the fore- 
men, the chairman of the chapel and a journeyman 
printer as to mental and physical fitness for the trade. 
Apprentices shall be registered and shall serve five 
years. During the last three years they shall enrol 
as students in the course of lessons in printing of the 
International Typographical Union. 

Seale of wages for apprentices, per month: start, 
$10; after 6 months, $11.50; after one year, $13; after 
one year and 6 months, $14.50; after 2 years, $16; 
after 2 years and 6 months, $17.50; after 3 years, 
half journeymen’s scale; last year, two-thirds journey- 


men’s scale. 


Apprenticeship schedule is to be followed as drawn 
up in the agreement, foremen being responsible for 
carrying out of the same, complaints for failure of 
foremen to comply being made in writing to the joint 
standing committee. 

Apprentices are to be allowed time off during first 
two years for attendance at continuation classes of 
the Edmonton School Board. 

Apprentices are to be examined yearly that it may 
be determined whether they are entitled to the in- 
crease in wages. ' } 

No apprentice shall work overtime unless two or more 
journeymen are employed on the same shift. 

The chairman of each office must make a quarterly 
report to the “local committee on apprentices.” This 
committee shall be appointed by the union and _ shall 
take up matters referred to it by local shop appren- 
tice committees regarding yearly examinations; and 
shall be responsible for attendance at schools. 

Machine apprentices: no more than one learner shall 
be employed in any office at one time, no regular being 
laid off while a learner is working. Learners may work 
overtime if no journeymen are available. 

Wages for beginners on machines, first five weeks, 
two-fifths of journeymen’s scale; next five weeks, three- 
fifths; next five weeks, four-fifths. Extension of time 
may be granted not exceeding three months, 

Wages per hour—from November 1, 1923, to April 30, 
1924, journeymen compositors, linotype operators, mono- 
type operators, stonemen and proofreaders, 85 cents: 
foremen, machinist-operators, caster men, 90 cents. 

From May 1, 1924, to October 31, 1924, with exten- 
sion to May 1, 1925, journeymen compositors, linotype 
operators, monotype operators, stonemen and proof- 
readers, 90 cents; foremen, machinist-operators, caster- 
men, 95 cents. Night work, 5 cents per hour in excess 
of day scale. Split shift: Night scale and same num- 
ber of hours as for night work. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Toronto, Ontario—Tue Masons’ ann GEN- 
FRAL CONTRACTORS’ AND THE GENERAL 
Contractors’, ALSO THE Cur STonE Con- 
TRACTORS’ SECTIONS OF THE BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE OF THE City or ‘TORONTO AND 
BricKLayers’ Union No. 2 anv STONRE- 
MASONS’ Union No. 26, AFFILIATED WITH 
THE BrIcKLAYERS’, MASONS’ AND PLASTER- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1925, 
until December 31, 1925. Three months’ notice of 
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change must be given prior to expiration, and if new 
agreement is not arranged by December 1, 1925, a 
representative of the International Executive Board 
shall be sent for to try to effect a settlement. If such 
is not done by December 31, 1925, the agreement shall 
be null and void. 


Wages per hour, bricklayers and stone masons, $1.12. 


Hours per day or night, eight. Overtime, time and 
one-half; Sundays, certain holidays and Saturday after- 
noons, double time. 


Books are to be closed weekly, two days prior to 
pay day, and wages to be paid at quitting time. 

Toronto jurisdiction is to extend half-way to Hamil- 
ton and half-way to Oshawa, and 25 miles north of 
the Toronto City Hall. 


The union is to be strictly a practical journeymen’s 
union. Any member wishing to contract or sub-con- 
tract must resign from the union and may not rejoin 
for 12 months. 


Union members may not work on a piece work basis 
except where work is done on a percentage or cost 
plus, or on alterations where a portion of the materials 
are on the ground. No member of the bricklayers’ 
union may lay brick for employers of non-union stone- 
masons; and no member of the stonemasons’ union 
may cut or lay stone for employers of non-union brick- 
layers. 


Strikes shall not be ordered and members shall not 
leave work in consequence of disputes until same have 
been brought before the joint arbitration committee. 
No sympathetic strikes except under direct authority 
of the executive committee of the International Union. 


Where a firm or company consists of over two mem- 
bers, only two may lay brick. 


Violations of the agreement are to be reported to 
the joint arbitration committee. 


Men out of work shall report to the Union. Mem- 
bers of the Builders’ Exchange shall have a preference 
where supply of bricklayers and stonemasons is con- 
cerned. 


The agreement defines the work of bricklaying and 
stonemasonry. 


The joint arbitration committee shall consist of three 
members from the two unions combined and three 
from the Builders’ Exchange to be appointed forth- 
with and to meet upon request. 


Minimum wages per hour, bricklayers’ and_ stone- 
masons’ apprentices: Ist year, 25 cents; 


cents; 3rd year, 45 cents; 4th year, 60 cents. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON ASSOCIATION 
oF BuImLDING INDUSTRIES, AND EDMONTON 
District CoUNCIL OF CARPENTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
April 30, 1926, and for another year unless notice of 
amendment or alteration be given before January 31, 
1926. 

Hours per day, eight for five days; 
days. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 80 cents. 

Work on Dominion Day, Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day, double time. No work on Labour Day. 
Other overtime, time and one-half. 

Union carpenters are to be given preference of em- 
ployment. 

Labourers employed about buildings to assist car- 
penters must do work that requires no carpenter’s 
tools. 

One hour’s notice of dismissal or leaving work is to 
be given. 


four on Satur- 
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Transportation: Water 


St. Jonn' N.B—CrrtaIn STEAMSHIP LINES 
AND THE STEAMSHIP Horse AND CATTLE 
Firrmrs’, SEALERS’, LINERS’, AND CLEANERS’ 
Union, Locat 1039, INTERNATIONAL LoNnc- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement in effect from December 1, 1923, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1924, and renewed to December 1, 1925. 

Hours per day or night, nine—from 7 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Night work, from 7 p.m. 
to midnight and from 1 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Wages per hour, day, 60 cents; night, 90 cents. 
Sundays and holidays, double time. Night work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time and one-half. No 
work on Labour Day. 

Double time to be paid for work at repairing oil or 
water tanks on vessels which have no hatch and must 
be entered by way of a manhole. 

When men are ordered for work during day or night 
a minimum of two hours’ pay shall be allowed except- 
ing when weather conditions prevent working. Double 
‘time for work during any meal hour, and thereafter 
until relieved. 

Full time to be allowed men at work on a ship in 
the stream until they are put ashore again. 

Time and expenses are to be paid men when trans- 
ferred from one job to another during working hours. 

In case of controversy arising over interpretation of 
any clause in the agreement men shall continue at 
work, the controversy being adjusted if possible be- 
tween a representative from the union and one from the 
company, or, if this fails, by arbitration, by a board 
consisting of three persons—one ‘appointed by the com- 
panies, one by the union and one selected by them, 
or by a judge of the Superior Court. This Board shall 
meet within three days of the request being made. In 
the case of dispute, no stoppage of work shall occur 
under any circumstances. 

The union will not try to uphold incompetency, shirk- 
ing of or absence from work, pilfering or broaching 
of cargo. 


Service: Public and Municipal 


Moose Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—SCHEDULE OF 
WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
Civic EMPLOYEES IN CrERTAIN DeEpart- 
MENTS. 


Schedule in effect from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 
1925, and for an additional year unless notice of change 
is given not later than January 25, 1925. 

Sewer and water department: hours per day, 9 for 5 
days, from 7 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m., and from 7 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. City 
reserves right to divide the day into two or more 
shifts with a separate gang of employees in each shift, or 
to alter the hours without notice, regular rate of wages 
to apply for 9 hours. Sunday and holiday rates, double 
time. Overtime after 9 hours, time and one-half; after 
16 hours, double time; on Saturdays, time and one-half 
half after 5 hours and double time after 17 hours. The 
limitations ‘‘ after 9 hours’ work’”’ and “ after 16 hours’ 
work ” shall apply only when work is on shifts; when 
not on shifts, overtime shall be anytime outside of 
regular working hours. 

Emergency men (being paid a higher base rate) will 
be expected or required to act as sub-foremen, tappers, 
caulkers, and hydrantmen, but when not doing so wil 
work as helpers. 

The city is to carry out the terms of the Building 
Trades Protection Act, 1912, and shall, when it is 
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deemed necessary, see that, when men are employed 
on excavation work, there shall be a man on the sur- 
face to assist. Minimum wages, per hour—tappers and 
and caulkers, 564 cents; hydrant men and emergency 
men, 553 cents; helpers, motor truck drivers, 52 cents. 


Sewage disposal works: Hours—pump house, three 
shifts of eight hours each for seven days a week; dis- 
tributor and sedimentation, one shift of 9 hours per 
day for 6 days a week; sludge beds, one shift of 10 
hours per day for 6 days a week. 


Wages, per week, chief operator, $33; assistant, $29. 

To compensate for Sunday work two weeks’ holidays 
with pay per year shall be granted during summer; as 
well as legal holidays in rotation without loss of pay 
and as convenient with shift duties. 


Water Meter Department: Hours, nine per day, from 
8 a.m. tto 12 noon; and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. From 
October until March employees shall have alternate 
Saturday afternoons off. Meter foremen, two weeks’ 
vacation with pay; others, one week. All employees 
shall be paid for legal holidays. Overtime, when re- 
quired, at regular rate. 


Wages, per week—Meter foreman, $32; metermen, 


$27.50; meter readers, $26. 


Board of Works Department: Hours per day, 9, as 
in sewer and water department. Wages: per week— 
general foreman, $33; sub-foreman, $28; per hour— 
master mechanic, 66 cents; helpers, 49 cents. 

Teamsters: Hours per day, 9—6.30 a.m. to 12 noon; 
1 p.m. to 5.15 p.m.; Saturdays, 6.30 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. 
Time before 7 a.m. and after 5 p.m. and after 12 noon 
on Saturdays shall be devoted to stable duties without 
pay. Wages per hour, teamsters, 49 cents. 


Street Cleaning: Hours per day, nine in winter, eight 
and one-half in summer. Wages—per hour, street 
cleaners, 42 cents. 


General Conditions: Wages in this schedule are mini- 
mum rates. The minimum weekly wage of all hourly 
workers classed as helpers or higher shall be based on 
a minimum 50-hour week in each week in which a 
statutory holiday occurs, and on a 45-hour week during 
other weeks. 


Grievances reported to the foreman shall be investi- 
gated and, if not adjusted, finally taken before the 
Commissioners. Employees who have been unjustly 
dealt with shall be paid for time lost. 


Promotions shall be made from the staff if possible. 


Easter Monday, Labour Day and the King’s Birth- 
day shall be deemed legal holidays. 


Sick leave up to three weeks in a year is to be 
granted to employees who have been in the city’s ser- 
vice for at least a year, provided a medical certificate 
is produced when required. 


One week’s vacation per annum with pay is to be 
granted to employees on a weekly salary basis whose 
services are required the year round, after six months? 
service. 

A helper laid off in any department through slack- 
ness of work shall be taken on in any other depart- 
ment having a vacancy, provided his work is con- 
sidered satisfactory. There shall be no compulsory pro- 
motion of labourers to the class of helpers. 

No holidays other than statutory shall be granted to 
employees who are paid for overtime work. 


Leruprince, Auperta—Crry or lLerusrice 
AND THE LeEtTHBRIDGE CIvIC EMPLOYEES’ 
Union No. 70. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1925, until 
December 31, 1925. 


The parties to the agreement failing to settle dis- 
putes agree to a conciliation board. 


Group sickness and accident policy is to be con- 
tinued. 


Leave of absence without pay may be granted to 
delegates or committees. 


The city commissioners shall at all times receive a 
grievance committee. There shall be no discrimination 
against employees for connection with a trade organi- 
zation. Heads of departments are not to use their 
position to solicit donations from employees. Hourly 
employees are to be paid twice monthly. Check-off 
system as in force to be maintained. Seniority and 
efficiency are to be generally recognized. 


Hours per day, eight, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Time and one-half overtime for men on hourly 
basis. 


“Tt is agreed that future wage adjustments shall be 
based on the cost of living as indicated by the Lasour 
Gazerre of the just past October in each year, Dominion 
figures to be taken, and that parties hereto shall meet 
on the thirtieth day of November, 1925, or as soon 
thereafter as possible, to discuss and arrive at a basis 
for a future agreement in order that this agreement 
may be continued or a new agreement put in force 
on the first day of January, 1926, or as soon thereafter 
as possible.’’ 


The question whether further adjustments shall be 
made a flat percentage basis or in the ratio of in- 
creases between 1914 and 1920 shall be open for dis- 
cussion. 


Fair wages clause: prevailing wages on the same kind 
of work shall be paid on all the city’s contract work. 


Where the cost of living adjustment indicates an in- 
crease or decrease which does not amount to 4 cents on 
rate of wages, the increase or decrease shall be cumula- 
tive and considered as part of the increase or decrease, 
as may be the case, at the next wage conference under 
the terms of the clause. This shall date from 1923, 
and a record of the said increase or decrease shall be 
kept as a matter of record. 


Power House Employees: Men working six days shall 
be paid time and one-half for all overtime. Wages 
per hour for conveyormen and oilers, 58.7 cents per 
hour. The total coal value is to be divided by total 
hours worked and divided proportionately as an hourly 
increase. 


Waterworks Employees: wages to be adjusted by cost 
of living. Men are to be paid one hour’s pay if re- 
quested to report for duty and services for that day 
not required. Overtime, time and one-half. Felt lined 
boots are to be furnished to men working in water. 


Street Railway Department: wages to be adjusted by 
cost of living. Overtime after midnight and on Sun- 
days, time and one-half, senior men having first choice 
of overtime. 


Uniforms will be provided at rate of one suit per 
man per annum. Senior spare men will be guaranteed 
fifty-four hours per week either running a car or in 
car barns. 


In all remaining departments, wages are to be gov- 
erned by the cost of living adjustment. In the parks 
and boulevards, garages, stables and streets depart- 
ment, men are to be paid one hour’s pay if requested 
to report when services for day are not required. 
Blacksmiths are to receive time and one-half for over- 
time. Hours for teamsters, eight on the street with 
half an hour additional night and morning to groom 
team, provided teamsters are required to do this work. 


In all departments double time is to be ‘paid for 
overtime on Sunday. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JANUARY, 1925 
1 lds January, the Department of La- DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
bour received for insertion in the La- : ‘ es, 
BouR GazeETre the following information rela- Alterations to detention building, Park 


tive to six fair wage contracts awarded by 
the Department of Public Works. All of these 
contracts contain the usual fair wage clause 
as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 

Where there are special curcumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper classifi- 
cation of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
Contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, 
or to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all pur- 
poses as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor. and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is 
in effect between the Contractor and the class of 
employees to which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorized represntatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions 
and hours of labour. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


,Jinchereau and Fils, 


Savard, Quebec. Name of contractor, C. Jo- 
bin, Limitée, Quebec City, Quebec. Date of 
contract, December 24, 1924. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,599. 

Repairs to wharf, ‘Port Alberni, British 
Columbia. Name of contractor, George For- 
rest, Alberni, British Columbia. Date of con- 
tract, January 14, 1925. Amount of contract, 
unit prices as set forth in contract. Approxi- 
mate expenditure, $1,312.05. 

Partial reconstruction of lock gates, cribs 
and construction of booms at Poupore (Ri- 
viere du Liévre), Quebec. Name of con- 
tractors, Farley and Grant, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Date of contract, January 9, 1925. Amount 
of contract, unit prices as set forth in con- 
tract. Approximate expenditure, $6,985.13. 

Construction of laboratory building, Fuel 
Testing Plant, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, A. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ontario. Date 
of contract, December 1, 1924. Amount of 
contract, $15,990. 

Construction of public building at Ed- 
mundston, New Brunswick. Name of con- 
tractors, John Flood and Sons, Limited, St. 
John, New Brunswick. Date of contract, De- 
cember 22, 1924. Amount of contract, $55,- 
112. 

Construction of public building at Lorrette- 
ville, Quebec. Name of contractors, J. B. 
Quebec City, Quebec. 
Date of contract, January 19, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $22,000. 


Post OFFice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in January, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of payment to working 
men and women of fair wages, and the per- 


formance of work under proper sanitary con- 


ditions :— 


Amount 
Nature of Orders fo) 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals.. 885 06 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, ’ daters, 

OG ee iain ssa Sal ote Rts ceoead vis: sips pica eMeech ere 224 23 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FOPINS CEOs. LNG He belaeiels « cuisee es aE 15,594 32 
Stampinic: pads; ink CtOin ass wtis daclinsieinetiaes 498 18 
Moamlsbar f1Utingsss: wos, soce eras forces sents ree eae 297 74 
Seales repaired si Rss cls ae take Coan © alae 376 00 
Satchels: sup plied wciisictemrekine amine dalle esicermeeenae 550 37 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices was again up- 
ward. Index numbers of wholesale 
prices calculated by various authorities were 
substantially higher while the family budget 
in terms of retail prices also reached some- 
what. higher levels due mostly to seasonal 
influences. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.77 at the beginning of 
January as compared with $10.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 
for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
$14.48 for January, 1921; $15.30 for January, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.42 
for January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 
1914. The most important advances occurred 
in the prices of beef, eggs, butter, bread, 
flour, and potatoes while there were less 1m- 
portant advances in pork, mutton, veal, rolled 
oats and cheese. The prices of beans and 
sugar were slightly lower. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.09 at the beginning of 
January as compared with $20.90 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 for 
January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; 
$25.30 for January, 1921; $24.15 for January, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.80 
for January, 1918; and $1449 for January, 
1914. Fuel showed little change while rent, 
was slightly lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upion the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of the commodi- 
ties, advanced to 165.2 for January as com- 
pared with 160.9 for December, 1924; 156.7 
for January, 1924; 151.4 for January, 1923; 
151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 for January, 
1921; 233.4 for January, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 206.1 for January, 1919. 
Kighty price quotations were higher, sixteen 
were lower, and one hundred and forty were 
unchanged. This index is now at the highest 
point reached since August, 1921, when it 
stood at. 165.5. The low point in the interval 
was 147.4 reached in September, 1922, Since 
then an advance of 12.1 per cent has occurred. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material seven out of the eight main 
groups advanced and one was unchanged. 
The vegetables and their products group 
showed the most important advance due 
mainly to higher prices for grains, flour, bread 
and fruits. ‘The other groups which advanced 


were: animals and their products due_ to 
higher prices for hogs, meat, hides, leather 
and cheese; textile products mainly because 
of higher wool prices; iron and its products due 
to increased pig iron prices; non-ferrous metals 
and their products because of higher prices for 
most of these metals; wood, wood products 
and paper; and chemicals and allied products. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for flour, bread, tea, coffee, fruits, 
meats, lard and cheese and the latter because 
of higher prices for white lead and linseed oil, 
and for materials for the fur, the leather, the 
meat packing and the milling industries as 
well as miscellaneous producers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin articles 
of farm origin advanced substantially. Cana- 
dian farm products, both animal and field, 
were higher. Articles of forest origin and of 
mineral origin also advanced somewhat. while 
articles of marine origin declined | slightly. 
Both raw or partly manufactured goods and 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number published by the Department 
since 1910 has been reconstructed back to 1913, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new index being 
weighted and based upon the prices of 236 commodities 
in 1913.* The reconstructed index has now been car- 
ried back to 1913 by ‘months. Froin June, 1923, to 
the present month the Department has continued to 
calculate and publish the old series in summary form 
in the Lasour Gazerre in order to afford comparisons 
with price levels back to 1913. For the detailed analysis 
from month to month, however, the new index number 
of the Bureau of Statistics has been used. 

As the Bureau’s index number has now been con- 
structed back to 1913 by months and is available back 
to 1890 by years, the index number of the Labour 
Department is being discontinued. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in the supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazmurre for January, 1925. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal! 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail. 

The special index number of wholesale prices of fifty 
commodities is also being discontinued. As this gives 
monthly figures prior to 1913 back to 1901 based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, it may be used to indicate the 
general movement of prices by months for that period, 
the index number of the Bureau of Statistics being 
available by months since 1913. 


The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufac- 


* Lasour Gazette, June, 1928, and September, 1924. 
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tured or producers’ goods and_ thirty-eight 
finished or consumers’ goods based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100 advanced to 149 for '!De- 
cember, 1924, as compared with 148 for No- 
vember and 144 for December, 1923. Raw 
materials and consumers’ goods advanced but 
producers’ goods were lower. In the grouping 
by origin domestic goods advanced while im- 
ported goods declined. Export goods were 
higher. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100 
advanced to 182.3 for January as compared 
with 177.2 for December, 1924; 178.3 for 
January, 1924; 265.1 for January, 1920; and 
117.3 for January, 1914. Both foodstuffs and 
manufacturers’ goods were higher. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports advanced to 160.85 for January as 
compared with 155.89 for December, 1924; 
that for imports rose from 164.20 in Decem- 
ber to 169.37 in January. The combined 
index of both exports and imports advanced 
from 160.04 in December to 165.11 in Janu- 
ary. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of January of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation ‘s 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity, 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the LAsour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazerTe resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour GazETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades most 
sold have been given, owing to the impossibility of 
securing prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 


in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GaAzerre since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the pric: of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to clunatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, ete., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etce., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921584 :9° 1922): 82503: 1923) 79:5. 

Retail Prices \ 

Beef prices which had declined for several — 
months showed a general advance in January. 
Sirloin steak averaged 27.lc. per pound as 
compared with 26.2c. in December. Round 
steak averaged 21.8c. per pound in January 
as compared with 21c. in December. Shoulder 
roast was 14.2c. per pound as compared with 
13.8c. in December. Veal also showed a 


* Lasour Gazette, December, 1928, page 1442. 
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general advance, averaging 17.8c. per pound 
in January and 17.2c. in December. Mutton 
averaged higher at 27.6c. per pound as com- 
pared with 26.7c. in December. Fresh pork 
advanced from an average of 23.8c. per pound 
in December to 24.1c. in January and salt 
pork from 22.9c. per pound in December to 
23.4c. in January. Bacon was up from 37.7c. 
per pound to 388.5c. In fresh fish, cod and 
whitefish advanced slightly while halibut de- 
clined. Finnan haddie and salt herrings 
showed little change. 

Eggs again showed a general advance, fresh, 
averaging 66.7c. per dozen in January as com- 
pared with 63.8¢c. in December and 54.1c. in 
November and cooking averaging 51.9c. in 
January, 50c. in December and 45.6c. in No- 
vember. In milk a lower price was reported 
from St. John, N.B., but advances were re- 
ported from Toronto, Guelph, Cobalt and 
Brandon. Dairy butter averaged slightly 
higher at 39.7c. per pound as compared with 
39c. in December. Creamery butter also ad- 
vanced, averaging 43.9¢c. 

Higher prices on bread were reported from 
Amherst, St. John, P.Q., Orillia, Sudbury, Nel- 
son, Vancouver and Victoria. Soda biscuits 
were unchanged in the average. Flour ad- 
vanced in most localities, averaging 5.5c. per 
pound as compared with 5.2¢. in December. 
Rolled oats showed little change at 6.2c. per 
pound. Rice and tapioca were steady. Beans 
were down from an average of 8.4c. per pound 
in December to 8.2c. in January. Onions ad- 
vanced somewhat, averaging 5c. per pound. 
Potatoes were up from an average of $1.33 in 
December to $1.39 in January. Prunes were 
slightly lower, averaging 15.3c. per pound as 
compared with 14.4c. Raisins and currants 
showed little change. Raspberry jam was 
slightly higher, averaging 92.1c. per 4 pound 
tin. Canned peaches and marmalade were 
steady. Corn syrup advanced from an average 
of 49.2c. per 5 pound tin in December to 50c. 
in January. Both granulated and yellow sugar 
averaged slightly lower, the former at 9.4c. 
per pound and the latter at 9c. per pound. 
Coffee rose from 57.1lc. per pound to 57.9c. 
Tea also was slightly higher at 70.4c. per 
pound. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.82 per ton as 
compared with $16.71 in December. Higher 
prices were reported from Charlottetown, Thet- 
ford Mines, Montreal, Cobalt and Timmins. 
Bituminous coal was up from $10.34 per ton 
in the average to $10.40. Advances were re- 
ported from Brantford and Cobalt. Wood 
showed little change, hard wood averaging 
$12.55 per cord and soft wood $9.19 per cord. 
Coal oil was practically unchanged in the aver- 
age. A decline in rent was reported from New 
Glasgow and Regina. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued to move upward, 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat at Winnipeg 
averaged $1.96 per bushel in January as com- 
pared with $1.724 in December. The low 
price of $1.828 was reached near the begin- 
ning of the month since when prices advanced 
until the 28th when $2.17 per bushel was 
reached. The world shortage of supplies, 
competition of European buyers, together 
with improved economic conditions were said 
to be the causes of the higher prices. Coarse 
grains moved in sympathy with wheat. Am- 
erican corn at Toronto rose from $140 per 
bushel to $1.43; western oats from 623c. per 
bushel to 674c.; western barley from 88c. 
per bushel to 94c. and flax seed from $2.49 
per bushel to $2.684. High prices for grains 
were reflected in those of flour and other 
milled products, flour at Toronto being $10.60 
per barrel as compared with $9.50 in Decem- 
ber and shorts at Toronto being $388 per ton 
as compared with $36.75 in December. Rolled 
oats advanced 25c. per hundred to $4.25. 
Bread at Winnipeg was up from 6c. per pound 
to 7c. Raw sugar at Montreal declined from 
$4.70 per hundred to $432 and granulated 
from $7.124 to $6.65. Oranges at Montreal 
advanced from $5-$5.50 per case to $5.50- 
$6.50. Rio coffee rose from 28c. per pound to 
29c. and Ceylon tea from 53c. per pound to 
54c. Potatoes at Toronto advanced 10c. per 
90-pound bag reaching $1-$1.10. Canned corn 
at Toronto was up from $1.78 per dozen tins 
to $1.874. Turpentine was up from $1.44 per 
gallon to $1.50. Choice steers at Toronto 
declined from $6.65 per hundred to $6.50, 
while hogs rose from $10.12 per hundred to 
$11.17. Salt codfish declined from $10.75 per 
quintal to $10 and salted herrings from $7 
per hundred to $6.50.. Dressed beef at Tor- 
onto advanced, forequarters being up from 
$7 per hundred to $8.60 and hindquarters 
from $12.50 per hundred to $14.10. Beef 
hides at Montreal advanced from 138c.-135c. 
per pound to 14c.-144c. and calf skins from 
20c.-21c. per pound to 22¢.-23c. Prices of 
leather moved in sympathy with hides, ad- 
vancing lc. to 2c. per pound. Cheese at 
Montreal: advanced 2c. per pound to 25c. 
Lard also advanced slightly, being 184c-19c. 
per pound. Fresh eggs declined from 70c.-75c. 
per dozen to 67c.-70c. while storage eggs ad- 
vanced from 44c. per dozen to 52c. Raw 
cotton at New York was slightly higher, 
averaging 24c. per pound. Wool continued 
to advance, an increase of from 3c. to 4c. per 
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pound being reported for some grades. Raw 
silk advanced 30c. per pound to $6.40. Spruce 
lumber rose from $18 per M to $19. Ground 
wood pulp was slightly higher at $29-$30 per 
ton. Basic pig iron rose from $23 per ton to 
$24. Non-ferrous metals continued to advance 
copper at Montreal being up from $16.30 per 
hundred to $16.85; copper sheets from 20c. 


per pound to 214c.; lead from $9.95 per hun- 
dred pounds to $10.25; tin from 573c. per 
pound to 6lc.; spelter from $9.10 per hun- 
dred pounds to $9.45 and zinc sheets from 
93c. per pound to 10c. White lead rose from 
$13.45 per hundred in December to $16.55 in 
January. Prices of gasoline were somewhat 
higher. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913 = 100) 







No. of 

Com-| Av’g]| Jan. | Mar.{April] May] June} July | Aug.|Sept.} Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| Jan. 
beni 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924] 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 
1t1es 1 


Commodities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products...............66- 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their 

POTOGUGES Com oe ce eth ele Ae oe Sea rare siete ge 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 


67 |144- 2/139 -5}142-3)139 -0)140-9]147-8]156-9/168-0/161-6|}169-9|170-4|175-0)187-6 
50 |134-1)137-9]127-3)120-3)117-3]118-5}119-4)124-7)126-3)131- 8)134-6]189-8}141-1 
28 |200-9/216-0}206 -8)205-4|205-5|204-5)205- 2/205 -6}191-1|193-7|193-2|195-9}196-7 
21 |176-8}175-7/173-5|170-4)170-3}170-1)162-5|161-4/159-3)157-2)156-9)156-8]157-4 
26 |168-0}168-4/166-1)166-4/163-5}161-0|159-2|157-6]155-4|155-2)155-2|157-5/158-7 
15 | 99-0] 94-5) 98-1] 94:9] 94-2] 93-4] 93-1] 96-5) 96-4) 97-2} 99-8)101-5/103-0 


16 |183-8)185-5)187+8/186-01186-1)184-7|184-9]184-2)183-2/179-6]178-0]177-9}177-6 
13 |164-8]168-4/170-6}170-3/169-9)167-4|154-5]154-1)154-8/154- 8}154-8)154-41157-3 


Classified according to origin: 


36 |127-6}128-2)122-5}119-7|122-3]129-4/137-8|148-7)143-4]153-8]159-3]165-9]178-4 


Ty SIM ister SAR eR AR Gedo capan etecuduc 8 1129-9}130-4/133-2]131-5}140-0)133 -9}129-3)126-1/131-6]150-0)156-3}156-7/155-1 
WIV HOres Gra tee ae jess ote sieiwele tape cians s § 21 |176-8])175-7|173-5}170-4)170-3]170-1)162-5}161-4/159-3|157-2}156-9]156-9]157-4 
PVe—— Minerale: pon eis. ote sis apereeisiaitgtstane <i 0i= 67 |157-9]159-1/161-0/159-7/159-0]157-1)155-6/155-4/154-0}152-1)151-8)152-3/153-0 


127 |142-8)146-0}143-6/140-5)141-4)144-0)147-1/153-0}149- 6/154. 4/155-9}159-7/166-1 
129 |159-1/159-4/159-7/155-0/152- 7/153 -0/154-7/158-3/156-7/159-0)158-3)160-1/163-4 


All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to Purpose: 


98 |151-3)154-4)152-8}147-3/145- 7/147 4/146 - 4/150 -8/148 -7)149-4)150-7)152-9)154-5 
V4 |147-6]151- 4/145 -3)137-7)135-0)138-2)138-4)147 -8)145-4/150-3]151- 4/155 -6/159-1 


I.—ConsumeRs’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 


MESOV GLAZER: «ch oe has we du state abe apps ss 4 |223-7|229-4|235-2/235-7|235-7|235 - 0235-0] 2383 -7|236-3}238- 8|236-6|248-3/252-4 
IBTORUStHEIS. 0b a0 cinte's)-insielvoellter emer cis 8 |135-7)125-0)126-5}123 -2|123 -2}131-9)143-9]161-8]155-7|175-0)177-6|184-9)204-1 
WROCOIALEs «/.'2-.c «testo eie'> eteiels terete stete'sloy 1 | 98-0] 96-0} 96-0] 96-0} 96-0) 96-0} 96-0) 96-0] 96-0] 96-0} 96-0) 96-0/104-0 
TONS O series. ae Site SBIR Bris Gol npc 8 |129-9]130-4)183-2}131-5)140-0)133 -9]129-3])126-1]131-6]161-3}156-3/156-7/155-1 
BESUTU Stars eiehese sees startin och sxocela abeleveh are oteist sis: 8 |187+2)165-6]168-3]167-1/168-7|183-0}192-7/192-2)193-7/194-3|187-5}167-7)181-5 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |131-9}120-8}118-1]119-2)121-1)120-2/121-1)128-6]126-7/123-0}119-1]129-2)131-3 
Mille andyMilk Products. .ce.. ocean: + 11 |145-1)156-4/150-4]134-5)121-6}124- 8/125 -3)128-2/132-3]136-3}138-7]188- 2/139 -2 
USAT AFOLMNE 20 ce. s,s poral ststevevolele ota sieeealote 2 |229-5|229-8}227-5/216-11195-5|184-1)187-5}184-1)192-0]184-9}176-1)170-4)159-0 
RASECIE 9) CRBMENAE ABE Obie 6 Bctos5 ob anes 10 |157-7}196-1]213-7/201 -0}213-4}225-8)179-9]222-4/173-7|144-7/141-4/140-7|135-8 
HSS Vee ese. « bats taele's, 0 obs tie ohare aia treme cee i¥)s 2 }1130-1]169-2}103-2| 90-3} 92-2/100-0)105-5}121-0)126-0]159-4}183-2}198-5)198-1 
POD SCC Ost s sh ccs alef ies sfa'e eye hime ole ait 2 1206-5|216-5/216-5}216-5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216 5/216 -5/216-5}216-5/216-5 
Miscellaneous... .vc-..4-sotoeedneecan sos 6 1160-7}161-1)165-1)158-3}159-3}161-0]159-1]159-6}159-6]155-8}159-3]159-7/159-9 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANE MUGOLWEAT) sss desiesiteoeraseam set 
Household equipment.................- 


24 1155-91158 -3)162-3)159-3)159-1)159-0)156-4)154-5)152-9/148 -2)149-9)149-5)148-7 


11 |163-0}160-6}162-9}159-7|158-2)157-2}157-2)153-6]153 -6]155-6|156-7)156-7)152-9 
13 |153-7|157-5}162-1]159-2|159-4/159-6]156- 1}154-8]152-6]145-8]147-7)147-3|147-3 


I UPMICUT Oc. 2 stele « 'c Aig: ose w Metre cites os 3 |226-4]196-8/196-8]196-8}196-8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8}194-8]194-8}194-8}194-8 
Glassware and Pottery............... 3 |801-8}274-7|274-7|274- 7/274: 7/274- 7/273 - 6] 263 -3] 263 -3| 263 - 3] 263 - 3} 263-3} 263-3 
IMisGetlaneaus’. f21- «\514 050 cae eee tee oel> 7 |152-3}156-6]161-2]158-3]158-5)158-7)155- 2/153 -9)151-7)144-8)146-7|146-3/146-3 


146 |145-0/143-2)143-5|141-4/142-6]143 -8]148 -3/151- 7/148 -6]153 - 7/153 -9|156-8/163 -6 


15 |186-1]187 -6}189-9/188 -3/188- 4/188 -7/188 -8}188 -1/186-8}183-1]181 -3}181-3)181-2 
4 |213-8]219-9|223 4/223 -4/222-0}222-0/222-0}222-0|204-2|204-2|204-2)204-2/ 204-2 


8 |185-6]186-8]189-4/187-7|187-8}188-1]188-3]187-5]186-3]}182-4/180-6|180-6)180-6 
4 |194-3}204-0/198-5]198-4]198-4/198-4|198-4]197-4|197-4)197-4)197-4|197-4)192-3 


181 |140-6/138 -5}138 -4]136-3/137-7|139-0)144- 0/147 -8)144-5)150-5}150-9)154-2/164-1 
32 |167-0]167-7|167-1]164-2}163-9)161-4)155-1/154-4/152-3}152-7}151-8)151-5)152-4 


II.—Propucers’ Goons (Grours C anp D) 


POO ES oe ee sc Bete areata ok id RED ReR rete 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Suppltese esse dasias ccc cesses ae mets se 
Miscellaneous... co. «> sas ae ees beeen os 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 
Building and Construction Materials.... 


JUAN Tail YS) eae Bie nD ne Ghanic cpp. ao Sage. 14 |166-3]166-1/164-8]161-0]160-9]160-4|151-5]150-5}147-4}147-5|146-1/146-1/146-6 
Painters’ Materials.) fe .cpiasdses- « 4 |198-0]199-9}213-9]204-6]202-3]194-2/187-4|186-8]187-4]195-9]190-8]192-5/214-2 
Miscellaneous. c. 3110-5 nae s sia sel: os 14 |166-0|169-0}169-1]168-7|168-0]161-2|161-6)161-6]161-8]162-3]163 -0]161-8/161-7 


99 |134-7]132-2]132-6]130-4)132-1/134-3]141-9)146-8|143-1/150-6)151-2)155-3/164-4 
21 |208-8}226-4/215-6|212-2/212-5)212-5|212-1/222-6]194-7/197-7}196 -9}199 -0) 200-3 
2 |288-0/254-7|241-2/219-9]219-9|219-9/219-9}219-9/219-9}208-4)218-0/262-4/268-2 
6 | 98-91 89-8] 90-4] 88-7] 89-6] 89-6] 89-6] 96-4] 95-3} 97-2] 98-4)102-3)108-2 
27 |119-5/117-8]118-7]116-9}115-0)113-4)112-2)113-5}111-4/112-7)114-2)117-2)118-7 
7 1156-0]152-7|153-4]153-0}153-0/153-0}152-7|152-7|152-6]153 -5|153 -5}151-9)152-0 
4 |101-0| 94-7] 99-0]101-6}106-5}101-8}100-0)102-3) 98-2) 98-5] 96-1] 99-6/104-2 
Q |125-0|111-1]111-7}112-7]118-6]128-9]152-3]161-5)161-7|179 -2|182-0}191-7)215-5 
23 |154-3}148-3]149-2]142-9}142-0|143-0/149-2}154-8]151-2/158-5)158-6)159-1/164-1 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
Hor Fur Industry: 9..c0n. oct eee er 
For Leather Industry... ..-b oscsewss 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














5 Beef Pork Bacon 
- | 3 21) 2 pe 
Localit i We) |S ee NPs © a | ga 
nm a Sina o 
ocality Bi 8 3% q 28 oo oo a +3 oss ene mo 
+ a Haake bl nares ini bh et :< wet ESS br ge Oye hee ie ce 
sQ1d0] 60 )So | so nS Bue ae geo | noo hice) 3 
mS gm Ag = lel eT —~ on 25 ae ee a 2 a) de 
Conltcsil untestt sy MLS allt Outs i SS gH OS) Hire es |) OrSle Da BS 
eee os oe pele SEF oo 3 Bo aa & nee pee) oo hpdes| 
D ae faa oD) TR > e = ic D faa) eae 2 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 





Dominion (average).. ...| 27-1 | 21-8 | 20-1 | 14-2 | 10-9 17-8 27-6 24-1 23-4 33-7 38-5 56-2 
Nova Scotia (Average)... Vee ane 29-6 | 25-1 | 20-0 | 15-0 | 12-0 13-2 23-4 24-8 24-4 33-1 37-8 55-8 
LS VGNEVeiae Vek ey wiay eat 28:8 | 24 22 LDL Dm ON los. 0 14-6 24-3 27-8 24-8 33 40 54-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-6 | 23-6 | 18 13-2 | 10-5 12 22-2 23 24-8 81-1 35 60:7 
BA ens.) ses. ile meeee oeul: 23:3 | 24-3 | 15-6 | 14 11-6 15 22 22-6 21-6 33-5 36°6 55 
GPA ITAR: cccitsleceislere tale ers 30° 1028-0) 1 202) | LO 13-3 14-4 20 25-8 23-6 31-2 35-5 54-8 
Aged ea bigo has ey ey  ecR 35 30 18 16 11 COIN pe a a NE 25 27 36-7 41-7 53-7 
6—P.E.1.--Charlottetown| 23-5 | 21-3 | 19-2 | 15:3 | 12 10 22 22°8 21-8 30-2 33-1 50 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-3 | 22-6 | 21-5 | 14-7 | 11-4 16-6 23-1 24-7 24-3 33-3 36-7 58-1 
7——Monctoni!)) abo. eT 27 KSA S35 70 Ri iat NR 4a han ae 25-5 24 34 36-6 58 
Sabi G OLIN re eee ee deel evoke 35 25 24-4 | 14-4 | 10-7 15-9 27-5 25-4 23-7 33 36-3 61-9 
9—Fredericton............ 31-6 | 25-8 | 23:3 | 17-2 | 14-5 17-3 20 24-2 24-5 30 32-5 60 
10—Bathurst............... 20" CoO A=: 74 mb Diesen gee ee 20 23-5 25 36-2 41-2 52-5 
Quebec (Average)............ 23-3 | 21-0 | 20-6 | 18-6] 9-5 17-4 23°3 20-4 22-0 30-9 34-7 54-6 
Ti" Quebec.) s ols ats & sieves ats 23 21-8 | 20-2 | 14-6 |} 10-5 18:3 28 Ai 21-7 29-1 385-4 54-3 
12—Three Rivers........... 22-2 | 21°8 4} 21-9) ). 13-1 9-5 18-4 D2 20-6 23-5 30 35 55 
13—Sherbrooke............ 35 26 {Meo ei teal AS PR Mi nN Fay aT 20 23 32-6 35-4 60 
T4-—=Sorelii osc ki. weheoleo eens 20-7 | 20 18 eo ae 12-5 22-7 16 20 33 35 51-7 
15—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-8 | 16 15 11-6 7 18-6 22-5 17-2 19-2 28-3 30 48-8 
L6—Sti John’s 2 sie. ye ein <foielecs 23 23 23 12 10 25 20 24 PRL We, Ay pee 35 60 
17—Thetford Mines......... 19 19S Te Sasso) Oe 17:5 19-5 17 23-5 33-3 40 48-5 
18—Montreal............... 26-6 | 21-8} 23-1} 12-2 9-1 12-7 26-5 23-8 21-2 31-9 34-4 57-2 
TO TEL RUG art Re ee tlkag QPS LSD MO oan Ble so 8-3 15-8 25 23°+7 22-1 28°9 oo 55-5 
Ontario (Average)........... 27-9 | 22-4] 20-8 | 15-2 | 11-6 19-8 26-9 24-7 23-4 31-6 35-4 55-0 
ZO Ottawa sicins Ss o Weis lapel els 25 17-9 | 18-8 | 13-3 8:9 16-9 28-7 24-4 23 83-4 37-5 55-1 
21—- Brockville ss. is + seas: Did An lad aie eats ae Cat od Le 19-3 26-7 25:8 20°4 31-2 87-4 50°3 
22 IK ING SLOW: a6 vis, se'$ leyersiey 2 25:6 | 19-8 | 21-2 | 14-8} 10-2 12-5 24-5 23-2 20-6 31-2 34:6 53°3 
23—Belleville.............. 24-2 | 20 22 14:8 9-6 20-4 31 25-4 19-7 84-7 37°8 56:5 
24—Peterborough.......... 27-9 | 22-8 | 19-5 | 15-6} 11-8 19-4 22-4 24-9 25 32-1 34-4 53-4 
25—-OSHAWass ices scenes eae 27-8 | 23-3 | 20-5 | 14-8} 13-1 20 26-5 24-5 24 27-3 34-3 52-5 
26 Or iia ee aie abe 28:4 | 24-1 | 19-7 | 15-7 | 11-5 21 APP) 24 22-7 33°3 85-1 56-1 
Dil L OFOMLO2 esa nett bis Bieie @ aco 28-7 | 21-4 | 22-6 | 14-4 | 12-8 20:9 30-2 24-9 22-5 32-5 35-2 54-6 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 27 23 20-9 | 14-5 | 12 22-1 25-5 25-6 25 29-9 33:5 55-1 
29—St. Catharines.......... 26-3 | 21-2 | 21-4 | 14-2 | 10-5 21:3 20 QoZ, 20-6 29:4] \ 82-4 53°4 
30—Hamiltons ss .cleces ee ee 30-3 | 23 23-9 | 17-1 | 13-4 23 24-8 24:6 30 31-8 36°5 55-4 
31-— Brantiord ssa eeteccs 26:5 | 21-8 | 20-3 | 14-7 | 10-9 19-7 27-5 25-7 24 30-8 33°9 52-1 
B2— Galt cuss ae oe Sebati sate 28-3 | 22 21:3 | 14-8 | 12-8 22-7 24-3 23°3 25 80-4 33°4 55-3 
DOLE CAMOID IN oes cbr cei tos cotati 26-3 | 21-3 | 20-8 | 16-5} 14 20:8 2b 22-3 25 28-4 32-2 50-9 
34—Kitchener.............. 27-9 | 26-6 | 18-7 | 16-4 } 13 22-9 30 24-5 25 29-1 83°3 52-9 
35—Woodstock..........+.: 29:7 | 23-5 | 21-8 | 16-1} 12-7 18-5 28-3 23-7 18 30 33-2 54-4 
36—Stratford.............6: 30°6 | 25 20 17-2 | 12-4 20:6 26-3 22-4 20-8 31-1 34-6 56-1 
J CONGON vss ee ts eee el 29-1 \c24 LA 22so i dos8 |i lde? 20-1 26 25-1 22-7 382-9 36:2 57:3 
38—St. Thomas............ 25 20-3 | 18-8 | 14 11 19-4 20 25-7 21-5 31-6 34-4 56 
GeO Watney ss ad sees 2789 Wi2ear2 ie pup nbome Pid lied. 21-6 26 23-9 23-6 32-4 36-1 56:7 
40—Windsor.............-.- 26-4 | 19-3 | 20-6 | 14. 9-5 18-1 83-5 23-9 21-6 32°2 36:5 57 
Mile DATING; ors she. apie lore oncrels 30 23 23-8 | 18-5 | 13-2 21-5 25 26°3 20 29-8 36-3 51-7 
42—Owen Sound............ 25 21 18-8 | 16-1 | 13-5 19-1 25 24 25 30:9 34-1 55-3 
43—North Bay............. 32°6 | 28 24-6 | 17 11-7 22 80°8 25-2 23-6 29-4 84-5 56-9 
44—Sudbury..............- 30 24-3 | 19 14-3 | 10-4 x US| lg iat 25-3 25 35 39-3 57-3 
45--Cobalt ie usiihsin sew ann, 31 24-4 | 22-5 | 14 9-9 19 30 26°6 25 32-6 38-6 57 
46—Timmins............... 25 20-3 | 18-7 | 15 10 21 25 23:8 23°3 33°3 38-3 52-5 
47—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30°8 | 25-6 | 22 16:4 | 11-6 22-2 28-3 27-4 25-8 33°3 37:2 55-5 
48—Port Arthur............ 28-3 | 20 18-9 | 14:9 | 11-5 17:4 32-5 25-9 27-7 65459 1) (ee A 62 
49—Fort William........... 26:8 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 12-4 | 11-8 16:4 30 24-4 25 31-8 36-5 57-2 
Manitoba—(Average)........ 24-4 | 18-2 | 18-1 | 12:3 9-1 14-3 26-0 21-9 21-0 32°38 37-3 56-0 
50—Winnipeg..............-- 24-7 | 17-5 | 17-8 | 11 9 13-4 25-4 21-2 21-9 33-1 38-5 52-5 
Di=sBrandOn ss, hscs soak oes 24-1 | 18-8 | 18-4 | 13-6 9-1 15-1 26-6 22-5 20 31-5 36 59-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 25-1 | 18-2 | 16-8 | 11-5] 8-7 13-9 29-0 20-8 21-7 40-2 47-5 58-9 
Do IRVORIND Nash sisiseege eels 24 17-1 | 16-6 9-9 8-8 14-1 29 20-3 20 37-4 46-5 61-3 
53—Prince Albert.......... 22-5 | 16-5 | 15 11 9 13-5 25 20 20 42-5 47-5 55 
54—Saskatoon............-- 26:2 | 19-5 | 18 12:8 8-3 13-7 32 22-5 21-6 36°6 41-4 55 
55—Moose Jaw...........-- 27-5 | 19-8 | 17-7 | 12-4 8-7 14-3 30 20:3 25 44-4 54-7 64-4 
Alberta (Average)............ 23-9 | 17-7 | 15-7] 10-5 | 8-7 13-3 32-7 22-9 23-6 38-4 45-4 57-6 
56—Medicine Hat.......... 20 1442) tbe 3p id 8 13-2 35 20 25 42 45-4 55-7 
57—Drumbheller............ 30 25 18 12 10 15 35 30 Va ath | [cate oP 50 65 
58—Edmonton............. 24-4 | 15-6 | 16-6 9°8 8-5 14-7 33°3 24-2 23-3 37-8 43-4 52-2 
BY Calearyacy lL) win sinn aeons 21:1} 14-9 | 14-4 9-3 7-7 12 27-9 20-9 22-8 35-6 43-9 58-6 
60—Lethbridge............. 23:8 | 18-8 | 14 10:5 9-1 11-5 32-2 19-6 22 38-1 44-4 56:5 
British Columbia (Average).| 29-9 | 23-7 | 21-7 | 14-1 | 11-6 20-6 37-1 28-6 25-8 40-3 47-4 60-4 
6l1—“Bernie. 2454 ak slats G20 25 20 20 Leela S g USTaME | GMP ea 28-5 31:5 34-5 46-6 60 
62-— Nelson i705 se aie clee weiter 30 DEEN | 2) 15 12-5 19 40 30 28 40-8 51-3 62-5 
A BS eet YN aR Bb 30-6 | 25 20 14-5 | 11-6 19-3 35 30 25 43-7 48-7 61-2 
64—New Westminster...... 28°7 12892.4)/2o°24 ell 9 |, 10 18:7 38:7 25 25-5 40-7 45-7 58-9 
65—Vancouver............-- ol PPAR) Whe} A Noe3) | Ma edi am eB Bese: 22-9 387-4 26 23-2 39-4 44-4 60 
66—Victoria................ 28:2 | 22-4 | 20-2 | 13-6 | 12-4 22-6 34-8 25-6 20°6 42-1 45-7 59-4 
67—Nanaimo........... o--..| 33°8 | 26-3 | 24-5 | 17-3 | 15-2 25-7 87-5 31-3 25 39-7 44-5 60°9 
68—Prince Rupert.......... 31-6 | 26-6 | 23-3 | 14-2 | 11-6 18-4 36-6 32-6 27-5 41-6 50 60 
ss Naar Ns tas i Se A aN he A SN i ea oe eee i ee eee ee ee evel eee thy ly OP kee 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1925. 
Fish Eggs Butter 

5 ° i il a ot a iy > . 

5 3 2 =| 8 a 3 g &3 |‘. eo 5S io. a 
SoS (25 | aoyS| 8 a Hay oa). 8 Lge bas) | ong 
eee) oS tae | 2 ia IE Ro | Go | ee lacee| 8 be® Pe. 
S®*g|/ bao | esa] a6 8 | 626| ‘as 6 Aree HRMS Las, eS). ie 3.5 a 
no Qe Qa o See ag Oo Oe Co— om oP qd ae) ~ 8S - apton! » 
B28 |S UH | -aa28s Pe Lu Hen is = an 23H IOOOH 4 fee Te pai 
Orn Seen] GCPeez a2 ao aso aS Gn ae RAP loz7He to Bt O mH 
Ove | mea] eas fm ne Boe e C 42 Ae [54a e is A ao tw & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

18-5 30-3 20-2 14-3 60-5 20-8 19-8 31-5 23°3 66-9 51-9 12-2 39-7 43-9 
12-0 Boe i ee ao Med 53-8 17-8 15-5 29°9 20°9 63°79 56-1 11-7 40-4 46-8 
10 C3 ide emt ian  = eee) ie 8.8. te 60 17-7 16-4 28°8 24-6 63-2 54-5 | b12-14 39-1 48 1 
12 30 SOU ie, Geet sn 60 16-8 15-7 27-2 23-7 65 54 13 42-1 46-1 | 2 
12 Bo 4 Us ahaa eer at lta a eee 45 18 15 24 22-5 58-2 55 9 39 45-6 | 3 
14 Oe Apr eate Lene En 50 18-1 15-6 23-9 24-9 67-1 58-5 813-3 38-4 46-4 | 4 
beste GAS) Aiea eee an eae Seas ee | EN Fa 18-3 15 25-5 23-7 65 58-6 10 43-3 47-81 5 
12 SLOP ad a semed eg fap Oi bate 60 15-8 19°5 35-6 24 55°3 46-3 8-10 38-2 41-9 | 6 
13-8 SO OP Riverine ene ee 53°8 17-8 17-6 30-2 2a°¢ 64-9 54-7 11-8 41-2 46-4 
1] Owe lip aeces ack 10 60 18 16-8 31-1 23-8 65 52-1 10-12 44 45-7 | 7 
15-20 SSH gh (pete A Pe DIE | 60 © 17-6 15°3 34°3 24 72 57+1 12 43-4 47 8 
1 Pte | SWE te be (eee a 50 18 18-3 27-7 22 67-5 54-8 12 42-2 44-6 | 9 
MORN at Pie oped ene ac SG ier ap ree te Men Hien estes 45 17-5 20 27-5 25 55. Neva: J 12 35 48-3 |10 
15-1 31-7 22°93 9-0 58-9 20-5 20-4 26-4 22°8 64-5 49-1 11-8 39-1 40-8 
TOE aes 0: 207 Aiea we 50 20 22-6 22-8 24-2 71 48-3 12-14 37-1 39-4 j11 
15-20 BOS apeaheete sc] cemenens 50 20 21-5 26°4 24-3 65°3 48-8 13 39 40-3 |12 
15 Oia | ais) sierttrsts collie Nome ae pitta toss 23°8 21-4 30 23 65°9 49 aj1-1 39°3 43-3 |13 
Bethe: 30 a Sardis, = fla ss cane ees 60 Patter apie TAGE MU Na 22-9 21-8 64-6 48 12 SLE AUN 37-4, {14 
BA Se ea valltc ee shes & 25 Bec 6 ble)! Ry (ie eke DOME VERE Pele ine, OM 19-5 20-9 57-5 47-5 9 Hate ene 39 15 
TO ieee eet: 20 10 60 SA RAE WA IA a 30 22 67-5 54-6 i1 42 42 16 
ty a ORAL IYO NAMI TES 50 Ag OR 15 24-4 23-2 61-7 50°3 14 39°3 41-3 |17 
18 32-35 PAS Hae, Way Gus Sava 75-90 19-7 21-5 31-3 22-4 66-9 46-5 13 38 42-5 118 
15 SOP AIR es Smeaeeeral | ee 60 19-2 20-4 30°7 23-6 59-7 49 10 39°3 41-9 {19 
18-9 30:7 21-1 11-4 67-1 20-5 19-1 32°5 20°4 65-9 51:8 12:0 39-9 42-9 

18 32 23 HCO | eee ia 20°5 19-1 35-1 22-6 75°7 53-8 10 41-4 43-8 |20 
18-20 32-35 Ze, TO: Fue ieteetresss 22-1 18-1 82-9 23-6 64-1 52-8 10 38°8 42-1 {21 
12-5-15 30-32 25 i UG ea a 18-6 17 30 21-9 66-7 47-4 10 37-1 39-3 122 
BONS Sel even hve lokahaue.< 15 LON cer A Sveistete yas’ 6 24-2 19-2 27-2 23-5 64-3 56-8 | a 9 41-6 40-8 123 

20 30 De a WER Nat: Els) SR 18-3 20:7 25-6 24-4 63-6 49-5 10 38 39-8 124 
20 30 PAV WES fala IP Lc ea | (Oe Li La 18 32 23-3 67-2 50 12 41 41-5 |25 
a RR (oe te, PAU Mil TERE 8d RU ae am 20 18-1 27-1 24-1 54-3 50 10-11-5 40-7 43-4 |26 
14 30 18 10 72 20°5 17-1 32-7 22°8 73-1 50:5 812-5 89-7 43-1 |27 
22 Sehr NL Sadetete call emer a ee 21-6 18-4 33-4 23-1 67-5 52-8 12 40-2 43-3 |28 
20 OI ihe katona eds Seer Oil terete metic. 19-5 19-7 34°8 22-8 65 48-4 12 42-3 42-3 |29 
20 35 25 14 75 21°5 18-5 37:8 22-6 72°5 54:6 13 40-3 43-9 |30 
23 25 PAU EEN. of ste AG oath a 18-6 15-4 29-1 21-4 66-5 47-5 12 39-5 40-7 131 
SPM 30 20 12 pb eee 20 20-7 28:3 22-7 63-1 47-5 811-8 41-2 42-8 132 
nan ara 30 25 Fe As fy Pek | OSI Oa 16°5 17 29-6 23 68-7 54-7 11 40 42-8 133 
SL Ree 28 20 BEA cut Pik: 75 25 18-8 28°4 22-2 66 53 911-8 40-8 42-8 134 
20 30 22 0) ee oe oa 18-3 19-8 31-8 21-4 65-7 50-5 8 38 39-8 135 
20 35 25 aie (ee 53, 08 22 18-2 28-4 22-3 68-8 54 10 39-1 42 36 
20 28 10 eat (A ae 2 Se 60 20-2 18-5 36 22-8 69 54-4 10 40-6 42.2 |37 
15-20 30 25 10 50 20-2 18-6 35°5 23-9 65°4 56°4 10 43-4 43-6 |38 
18 30 18 EO ME ma as 3.’ 19-6 21-7 31-5 23-5 62-5 55-8 12 41°6 44-3 |39 
18 32 a AMER ie Hille Seater lltetereteates 6 22-1 20-7 372 22-9 68-3 52-3 13 39-6 43-7 |40 
22 30 2B ile. eee e vente 20 20 37 26-5 SO aah Mee tee a]2 45 46-5 {41 
Re Nata tese cite cetatare eo Ue abe aoe, one) [l tinea cr bo staraterone 17°5 16-7 26:3 22-8 59-5 49-3 11 38-9 40-2 142 
Bes sea reraic Peelers enators opts attetovece « Alc vceataee oral pletaetsrate » « 24 19 ou 24-5 59-8 51 12 37-5 42-9 143 
Hinata ene | tc ies Sapa | Banepa |e 8 OE | A) 18 22-7 40 24-8 67 52°5 15 40 44.9 |44 
pian ams 30 15 Ar avrsySiee 70 22 21-8 32-2 25-7 70°1 49 17 35 46-3 [45 
De eee 25 hliovanapekeraioi fs lai c1 cierto hr eeah stats vs (2 21 22-5 26 24-3 76:3 55:6 20 NBS ie 46 |46: 
Le Seay [Co as 2, 25 ang 0 PRE ell be eta hate 2 23°3 19-8 36-2 23-3 63-5 49-4 13 40 43-7 |47 

1 0 LSa) > Rear he phate, 18:7 16-5 37°5 25 61-3 54 814-3 39 44-6 48 
12-5-20 25-30 187s wlicaeeree 60-75 19-8 21-4 37-7 23-9 62-1 49-7 a]4.3 38 44-6 [49 
et ARS | IRCA oe ue fal Ree 8, ABSA | its gh Re 20-7 18-3 33°5 22°9 72-9 46-0 12-5 37-0 41-6 
See esl satan c 20 , Sandie s adberetelahete.e 22-6 17-9 33°2 22-8 78-6 47-8 13 37-7 41-8 |50 
RBS os Senge 30 TASES =9 He Ne. Ase | 18-7 18-7 33°8 22-9 67-1 44-1 12 36-2 41-3 |5il 

24-7 28-1 EES |) SN ee 23°8 22°38 31-1 22°4 74-2 51-2 12-8 32-9 42-5 
23-25 SOE ee at Soe ees eae 25 22-5 23-7 21-4 81-6 49-5 13 36-1 42-7 152 
Be Sone as) 13 BP Bess RUS | Silay SEI 25 20 26 22-2 63-3 50 11 29 44-6 {53 
25 25-30 15 20 55 25 21-7 30-3 23-8 77 54-4 12 30 87°8 154 
25 0 fo SO [A ie, See | ae 20-3 25 44-4 23-3 (ts, 50-9 15 36°5 44-7 155 

22°9 28-3 16-0 TS: SVS... | 23°2 21-9 35°8 22-0 72-9 51-4 11-5 38-0 45-2 
25 30 20 ZO. Peaeeee, 5. 25 23°3 37-1 24 73°7 55 a]1 37-5 45 56 
25-30 80-35 15H 20h: RO 25 25 34-6 21 71:3 48-3 912-5 42+5 48-3 |57 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 TOUR eee 20 20-3 29-5 23-9 80 52-3 all-] 35-6 43-2 158 
30 15 20 90 23°1 20°4 37-1 23-4 71-2 49-5 11 Sige 44+8 159 
18 25 15 | ea | ey Se 22-8 20-4 40-8 17°8 68-3 51-9 12 aiff 44-5 {60 

21-5 28°6 20-0 1858 tees 23-4 23°2 34°38 28°9 69-3 54-5 14-3 43-4 48-5 
20-25 30 20 TSi > hones os 24-2 25 87-5 25 75 53 15 40 46-9 |61 
25 30 20 040) Sag | So oe) Sa 26-7 26-7 29-2 24-7 70-8 55 al7 45 49 62 
25 30 20 D0 NE meee os 25 25 33-1 24-5 73°5 56°6 15 42-5 49-2 {63 
I cee lh Nt ate eas IB Re ie ws 20 Sep een 20-5 22-9 36-1 23-1 61:8 51-2 a{1-1 45 45-9 164 
19 75 Oe | tas ae 15s aoe 19-6 18-3 32-7 22-1 64-4 51-8 aji-1 37-2 45-2 165 
20 5 1 ee (See 20 55 25 20-1 29 22-9 66-3 53°6 aj2-5 45 50-9 |66 
17-5 Be [ise eteeao eee oe oa | Sethe’: Se 21-3 22-4 37-1 24-8 67-3 58-3 13 47°83 52°6 |67 
Seve sicd 25 Why 4 Siam oe A BE Ie | | 25 25 40 24 15) 56-6 20 45 48-3 |68 





aPrice per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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ee 
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23—Belleville..... 
24—Peterborough. 


ee 


Bi SINA WL. ascetic alee td o's tele ieee 
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28— Niagara Falls...............++- 
29—St. Catharines 


30—Hamilton..... 


ee 


31—Brantford ives Cocterats aiieke cea hatst stebat ats a 
Boe CaUelp lh eels be suerte sees @ 
S50 VWiOOUSLOCK as) sre'> die w coche iu eeietad 


SO TOLL ATIOUC this sie oc dais = Abn eain 
She LONG OD ie hinsehs siden crte erase 


48—North Bay... 
44—Sudbury...... 


Ce 


Ce 


eoecoreeeoeeeosene 


od 


AS ——CODALb palsies 6 Uso stelee astslsis goes 
AG— PIN INIINS oy ode si die 4 alpen. six otnvobetet o.2 
47—Sault Ste. Marie............... 
A8—Port Artnurs s/h late blew che <titolare « 


49—Fort William. 
Manitoba (average) 


i 


ed 


BO—— WiNNIPOw sz) v's 5 <.sieke Bo vie eieicrae 8 ¢ 
Di-—Brandonsois.\.2\s cols s seldecaaee 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 
BI — CGT sioFeesc e's waiole bo tacnls civtatebe.es 
58—Prince Albert............2eee0: 
GA—DaskatOOM: 6s bis sais ee ou bletielelere « 


55—Moose Jaw.... 


Alberta (average)................-5- 
56—Medicine Hat..............00- 
57—Drumbheller..............-2005: 


58—Edmonton.... 
59—Calgary...... 
60—Lethbridge... 


ee 


coe eeeeeeesroseoee 


cores eee eeeeoseee 


British Columbia (average)......... 
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bags, per lb. 
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Rolled oats, 
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Rice, per lb. 
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Tapioca, medium 
pearl], per lb. 
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Tomatoes, 2%’s, 
per can. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Sugar 


in dollar lots, 


Granulated, 
per lb. 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


Yellow, 


Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per 4 lb. tin. 


Vinegar, spirit, 
XXX, per quart 


Salt, fine, in bags, 


per Ib. 


ground, per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 
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a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 


f. Poplar, ete. g. In British Columbia coal oilis sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15¢. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h. Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The higher 
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fei? dal ke a UCT LP Me a OR es 8-900 11-018 6-008 |236-8 | 15-4 25-500 19-813 |. 
RA AL, SENS Bee FPS TOME AN okt ce. Sy ee Ae AN As 12-00 16-00 5-00 “50 Labo 20-00 18-00 {61 
ees BES 1O 2587-50 PE ae elle we 2 OR 9-00 12-75 b9-00 40 15 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00]62 
ic aati oye OOH 1200 |e. cies co tellie crete oe 9-00 Pc25 aie ee cate Teo 15 30-00 20:00 1638 
Eo an, Mere LESOOSU2 OO Aes oces Sale neteicke cet 6-50 8-00 6:00-8:00] 30-35}......] 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00)64 
ce Ah ea TD TO=122 OOF s.. eRe LEME tis gota tee fictoveta are wile aie 8-00 4-50 30-35} 17 29-00 25:00 |65 
ieee ee NU ICRU haere sed ieetaal la eioar eee 8-00 b10-11 bd:05 29 15 18-00-22-00| 15-00-17-00/66 
Nees epee 215° 0a ten sass a er esate seme o Cee ae Paes oodles, 2.c0hee 5-50 35 ......{ 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00]67 
PRE Ne Bie TAU 16200) | Cee eee ere sees eee eel Cainer ayes aceite ei sis ste stone's {OD 15 30-00-40:00} 20-00-30-00/68 
pe ee MI a a eet a a RI SI lh rg AR ace a a RES SE Ba eS 
price for Welsh coal. o. Welsh coal. p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. r. Mining company houses $20; others 


$45-$60. 





not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 








s. For new tenants $30-$35 wk $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. x. Houses with conveniencess 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities Quan-| (t) | (f) Jan.| Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
tity | 1900] 1905} 1916} 1913) 1914] 1915} 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 




















c c c c c c c Cc. c c Cc e Cc Cc e ° a 
Beef, sirloin, steak...| 21bs.| 27-2| 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 46-4] 47-2] 47-2) 52-8) 63-8] 73-6) 71-4] 71-0} 54-6] 53-4] 54-0) 52-4) 54-2 
Beef, shoulder, roast} 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 32-8] 32-4] 34-8! 45-0} 51-6) 46-4) 44-6) 30-4] 29-0} 29-4 27-6] 28-4 
Vealyiroasty on Mideaw 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 17-6] 17-8] 20-3] 25-3] 27-7| 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3} 18-6] 17-2] 17-8 
Mutton, roast....... 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 20-9] 20-4] 21-1) 24-8] 31-2] 34-9] 32-3] 30-8) 25-6] 27-2) 26-9] 26-7] 27-6 
Pork, fresh, roast...| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-6] 19-0} 19-9) 24-6] 33-1] 36-9] 36-5] 36-0} 26-7} 26-7| 24-1) 23-8] 24-1 
Pork, salt, mess.....| 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-2) 35-8} 36-0) 44-8] 62-6] 70-8) 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6) 47-6} 45-8] 46-8 
Bacon, breakfast....| 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 24-8) 25-1] 26-7] 31-2] 44-8) 51-0} 52-4] 58-4} 39-8] 40-8) 37-0] 33-1) 33-7 
Lard, pure leaf...... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-2) 35-6] 36-6] 48-6] 66-6] 73-8] 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-0) 46-6) 46-6 
Eggs, fresh.......... 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 45-5] 45-5] 46-4] 56-9] 63-3] 73-6] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3) 63-3] 66-9 
Eggs, storage........ 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 34-9] 36-1] 45-3] 51-2] 62-5] 69-5] 75-7] 58-7) 46-6] 46-9] 50-0] 51-9 
TEU tae an EA) MIEN 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2) 55-2] 52-2) 59-4] 71-4] 82-8! 90-6] 93-0] 79-8] 71-4] 74-4) 73-2) 73-2 
Butter, dairy........ 2QIbs.| 44-2] 49-4} 52-0] 58-0] 61-0] 61-8] 66-6] 88-4} 93-81106-0}135-2/113-4] 83-4) 81-0} 85-4] 78-2] 79-4 
Butter, creamery.. 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 35-0] 38-1] 48-9] 51-2] 59-1] 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5) 48-2] 43-7) 43-9 
Cheese, Ole ansh 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-3} 22-5] 24-4] 30-5] 33-3] 35-7| 40-9] 39-2] 32-6/§30-7/§33-2/§28-9|§29-0 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 20-5} 22-4} 28-8] 30-4] 33-9] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3]/§30-71§33-21§28-9|§29-0 
Bread, plain, white.. 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-2) 67-5] 66-0} 91-5)114-0)120-0}120-5}132-0/105-0}100-5}100-5}111-0}112-5 
Flour, family... ..110 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 39-0] 37-0] 53-0] 65-0] 69-0] 74-0] 68-0] 48-0/§44-0]§42-01§52-0/§55-0 
Rolled OntSs a Bee: 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-5] 24-5) 24-0] 27-0} 35-0] 40-0] 40-0) 36-0] 28-0} 27-5) 27-5) 30-5) 31-0 
RIGS rn eek oo Ne 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 12-2] 12-0} 13-6] 19-6] 25-2) 30-4] 28-2] 19-6/§21-0/§20-8/§21-6/§21-6 
Beans, handpicked..| 2 “ 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 13-2] 17-2] 24-4] 33-41 30-2] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-4 
Apples, evaporated.. aia 9-9] 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 12-4] 12-1] 12-5) 14-6] 19-7] 22-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6} 19-9} 20-0 
Prunes, medium size] 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-2] 12-9] 12-7] 13-6] 17-3] 19-6] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 17-0] 1o-4] 15-3 
Sugar, granulated...} 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 22-8] 30-8] 31-2] 36-8) 42-8] 49-2] 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-4) 38-0 
Sugar, yellow....... 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-3} 11-0} 10-2] 14-0] 14-4] 17-0] 19-8] 22-4] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2} 28-2] 18-2] 18-0 
Tea, black medium.| % “ 8-21 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 9-61 9-7] 10-1] 12-5] 15-9] 16-0] 14-5] 13-5/§14-91§17-21§17-5/§17-6 
Tea, green medium..| + “ 8-71 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3} 9-6} 10-0] 10-1) 12-1] 15-3] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]§14-9]§17-21§17-5}§17-6 
Coffee, medium..... eu 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 9-9} 9-8} 9-9) 10-1] 11-8] 14-7] 14-8) 13-6] 13-4] 13-4] 14-3 g14-5 
IPOtAtOES eS Iai 2 pks| 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 31-7] 47-0] 64-7| 72-7] 62-3/103-0| 75-5] 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 44-3) 46-4 
Vinegar, white wine.| 4 pt “7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 +9 9 9] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ 

AM Foods ke) oa Sk. 5-48] 5-96! 6-95| 7-34) 7-73) 7-97] 8-28)10-27/12-42/13-78115-30)14-48]14-03/10-52/10-78]10-58) 10-77 

c. Cc. eC. eC. Cc. Cc. Cc. eC. (op Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c Cc. Cc 
Starch, laundry..... 4 |b. 2-9} 3-01 3-1] 3-2} 3-3) 3-3] 3-2! 3-5] 4-6] 4-8] 4-7] 4-9] 4-2) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite..... Vg ton| .39-5} 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 54-1] 53-2) 64-0] 72-4] 82-5) 87-8/125-0/109-6)115-1/111-5/104-4)105-1 
Coal, bituminous....| “ “ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 37-1] 38-0] 36-9} 47-7] 55-9] 63-4] 65-2] 92-1] 71-7| 74-0] 70-6] 64-6] 65-0 
Wood pbaird. jey40 ey. “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 42-9) 42-4] 41-6) 45-7] 63-7] 76-8} 80-6] 90-5] 80-2] 80-6] 79-0] 278-6] 78-4 
Wood isott ys .34u! « | 22-61 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 32-1) 31-3] 30-7] 32-7] 47-2] 56-5] 62-5} 69-0] 59-8] 59-4] 57-8) 57-4] 57-5 
COB OTE eines 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-9] 23-7] 23-0] 23-2) 25-8] 28-2) 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-1) 30-4} 30-5 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lightingt...}...... 1-50) 1-63} 1-76) 1-91] 1-96) 1-90) 1-85) 2-13] 2-63) 3-07) 3-27) 4-17) 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] (8-35) 3-37 

es 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 a) 
Rent Pa Wie ee ak +mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4:75} 4-83] 4-37] 3-98] 4-05) 4-50) 4-83! 5-54] 6-60] 6-92] 6-93! 7-01] 6-93] 6-91 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ S $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals? ......ly «wee. 9-37/10-50)12-99)14-02/14-49) 14-27) 14-1416 -49}/19-80/ 21-73) 24-15) 25-30| 21-52) 21-13) 21-23] 20-90] 21-09 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

i $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INOW AOC OtIad hint en cole. 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51) 7-85] 8-30)}10-16|12-45/14-09)15-35)14-72111-18]10-68]11-12/10-67)10-85 
Prince Edward Island...... 4-81! 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-80] 6-87] 7-03] 8-63]10-63]12-25]13-42113-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-68] 9-61] 9-76 
New Brunswick............ 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-45] 7-75) 8-29] 9-92/12-33)13-41114-97114-44]11-11)10-48]11-13/10-99)10-94 
Odebee 2 ean tire cele): 5-15! 5-64] 5-33] 6-87| 7-27) 7-37| 8-03]10-03)12-18]13-19]14-67/13-76]10-63)10-24|10-28] 9-92]10-12 
QUCATIO RAE oe ore Sencha 5:01} 5-60} 6-50) 7-20] 7-42) 7-71] 8-23}10-35]12-51)13-70]15-35) 14-39) 10-88) 10-45] 10-67|10-42}10-60 
WaMIEOD ARN erin at ei 5:85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21] 8-13] 8-44] 9-80)11-84/13-50)16-09)}13-94/10-87110-16]10-31]10-02)10-51 
Saskatchewan.............. 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-46] 8-86] 8-47)10-44/12-18114-31115-39)14-10}11-06/10-47]10-50/10-67/10-91 
UDOT a ene Hi ie dete. ed 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-76] 8-57] 8+41]10-53)12-72)13-84]15-88]14-77|10-94/10-26)10-61/10-93) 11-13 
British Columbia.......... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08) 8-98] 8-71]10-64)12-69]14-52)16-11/15-75)12-08]11-39]11-80}11-66)11-89 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. {December only. §Kind mostsold. {For electric light see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. ‘The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. Reports received during the 
month indicated that the trend of wholesale 
prices and the cost of living continued up- 
ward. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statest index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, 
base period 1867-77=100) was 147.7 at the 
end of December, an increase of 1.5 per cent 
over the previous month’s level. Foodstuffs 
rose 2.8 per cent and materials rose 0.8 per 
cent. The principal increase by groups was 
one of 8 per cent in animal food. All other 
groups showed slight advances except sugar, 
coffee and tea, which declined 6.2 per cent, 
and textiles, which declined 0.8 per cent. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 179.3 for December, 1.2 per cent 
above the November level. For the year 
1924 as compared with 1923, foods rose 4.0 
per cent and materials 7.1 per cent. Cotton 
rose 10.6 per cent and other textiles 34.8 per 
cent. Cereals rose 16.2 per cent. 


The Economist index number for January, 
on the base 1901-05=100, declined sharply at 
the end of the month in comparison with the 
figure for the end of December, falling 1.8 per 
cent to 216.7, which was the lowest figure since 
that for September last. The only group to 
advance was cereals and meat, which rose 2.8 
per cent; other foods declined in price 3.3 
per cent; textiles declined 3.3 per cent; min- 
erals declined 4.0 per cent; and the miscel- 
laneous group (rubber, timber, oils) declined 
0.9 per cent. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour declined one point at the 
beginning of January, to 180 on the base 100 
in July, 1914. Foods declined 2 points to 178 
and other groups showed no change from the 
previous month, the index numbers being as 
follows: rent, 147; clothing, 225-230; fuel and 
light, 185; sundries, 180. There was a further 
decline on February 1 of one point to 179. 
Foods were 176; rent, 147; clothing, 230; fuel 
and light, 185; sundries, 170. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical ‘Office rose 2 per cent 


in January to 21,181, on the base Ist 6 months 
of 1914=1. The index for foods was 20,346 
and that for industrial materials was 22,850. 
The levels of the two groups tended to come 
together during the year, as, in January, 1924, 
foods stood at 16,792 and industrial materials 
at 23,130. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number com- 
piled by the Commission on the Cost of Living 
rose 0.82 per cent to 13,762 in January, on the 
base July, 1914=1. Foods rose one per cent, 
and other groups showed no appreciable 
change. 

4 Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914=100, was 569 in November 
as against 555 in October, thus showing a rise 
of 2.5 per cent. Textiles rose 3.1 per cent, 
and tar and its products rose 22.1 per cent. 
The other changes by groups were slight. 

Rerait Prices AND ‘Cost or Livine.—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles at Brussels, on the base April, 1914= 
100, was 556 for December as against 553 for 
November. The index for the Kingdom was 
521 for December as against 520 for Novem- 
ber. 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a middle class family, on the base 1921= 
100, was 137.34 in December against 137.65 
in November. All groups remained almost 
stationary during the month. This was the 
case also with the budget for a working class 
family, the index of which was, for December, 
137.77 as against 137.11 for November. 


Bulgaria 

Reram. Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of foods, on the base 1901-10 
=1000, rose from 3719 in August to 3831 in 
September and 4026 in October, a total in- 
crease of 8.3 per cent. Heat, light and sun- 
dries increased 2.1 per cent during the same 
period. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number 
compiled by Statistique Générale on the 
base July, 1914=100, rose 0.8 per cent in De- 
cember to 518. Foods on the whole declined 
slightly, vegetable foods and sugar, coffee and 
cocoa declining while animal foods rose. Min- 
erals and metals rose 5 per cent. 

Rerau, Prices anp Cost or Livinc.—The 
official index number of cost of living at Paris 
rose 2.7 per cent in the 4th quarter of 1924, 
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reaching 377 on the base 1914=100. Foods 
rose 4 per cent; heat and light rose 2 per 
cent and rent, clothing and sundries showed 
no change. 

The index number of retail prices of 18 
articles at Paris, on the base 1910=1000, rose 
from 4254 in November to 4846 in December 
and 4390 in January, a total increase for the 
two months of 3.2 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, for gold prices, 
on the base 1918=100, rose about 2.2 per cent 
in December above the November average. 
Foods rose 2.7 per cent to 127.2; industrial 
materials rose 1.3 per cent to 138.9. Goods 
produced rose 2.2 per cent to 123.4 and goods 
imported rose 2.8 per cent to 170.9. All 
groups advanced, the most notable being ce- 
reals and potatoes, textiles and metals. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-14=100, was practically un- 
changed in December, in relation to the No- 
vember level. Only fractional changes were 
displayed by the groups. In the official ac- 
count of the course of this index number 
during the year 1924 it is pointed out that 
the spread between the levels of the highest 
and lowest groups was reduced from 115 per 
cent in the first quarter of the year to 61 
per cent in the fourth quarter. This move- 
ment started with reductions in the especially 
high groups heating and lighting, and clothing, 
and by increases in food costs, and in house 
rent. House rent showed the most extreme 
movement during the year. Having been kept 
low by government control, it was oniy from 
one-quarter to one-third of its pre-war figure 
at the beginning of the year. During the year 
substantial increases in rents were allowed. 
These increases occurred generally at the first 
of each month, and during the year rents rose, 
150 per cent and reached about 75 per cent 
of pre-war cost. 





Italy 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan (base 
period, 19183=100), for December was 593.39, 
or 2.61 per cent above the November level. 
Foods rose 3.38 per cent and materials rose 
2.29 per cent. All groups showed increases. 

Cost or Livina—The index number for 
Milan, compiled by the City of Milan on the 
base July, 1920—100, rose 5.1 per cent from 
the September level to 123.37 in October. 
Foods rose 4.1 per cent and clothing rose 5.7 
per cent, but the most important variation 
was an increase of 27.9 per cent in the cost 


of rentals or am advance in the index number 
of from 283.30: to 362.47 in October. Heat 
and light declined slightly and sundries 
showed no change. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
“respective months of 1913=100” showed 
little change in the last quarter of 1924, stand- 
ing at 16% in October and November and 
168 in Devember. Raw materials rose 3 
points for the period from October to Decem- 
ber and manufactured goods were down one 
point. 


South Africa 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
19101000, rose in October 6.2 per cent over 
the July level, reaching 1491. Advances in 
price were shown by jute, leather and hides, 
grains and meal, groceries and meat. All 
other groups showed slight declines. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai, on the base February, 1913—100 
rose 1.6 per cent to 157.4 in December. 
Cereals and miscellaneous goods showed 
marked declines, while other foods, textiles 
and metals advanced. The rise in metals 
was particularly high owing to price increases 
in pure antimony and tin in slabs. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist. index 
number of wholesale prices of 25 foods (prices 
in 1890-1899 as 100) was 211.051 at the middle 
of January as compared with 205.330 at the 
middle of December, thus showing a rise of 
2.8 per cent for the month. 

Bradstreet’s index number (which shows the 
cost of a list of articles) for February 1 
showed a slight fractional decline reaching 
$13.8852 as against $13.9347 at January 1, 
a decline of 0.3 per cent. Seven groups ad- 
vanced namely, breadstuffs, live stock, hides 
and leather, oils, naval stores, building ma- 
terials and chemicals, while six, provisions, 
fruits, textiles, metals, coal and coke and 
miscellaneous products, declined. 

Dun’s index number (which shows the cost 
of a list of articles) for February 1 showed an 
upward trend for the eighth consecutive 
month, rising 1.0 per cent in the month, 
to $204.592. This was an advance of 69.4 
per cent over the pre-war basis.. During the 
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month under review the breadstuffs group 
rose in price 5.4 per cent. Dairy and garden 
products declined 4.2 per cent and meats 
0.6 per cent. ‘There were slight increases in 
the miscellaneous group and in “ other food,” 
clothing and metals. All foods together rose 
1.1 per cent. 


Cost or Living—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, Massachusetts, rose 0.9 per cent over 
the November level to 161.2 in December, 
on the base 1913=100. Foods, clothing and 
sundries all rose slightly. Shelter and fuel 
and light showed no change. 


Central and District Heating 


The Dominion Fuel Board, in co-cperation 
with the Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines, has published the results of a study of 
central and district heating and of the possi- 
bilities of its application under the conditions 
prevailing in Canada. 
heves that central and district heating can be 
profitably employed to a considerable extent 
in Canada, and that the supply of heat as a 
public utility in the denser sections of cities 
and towns may be looked for as a general 
service of the future. Central heating of 
groups of institutional buildings and commun- 
ity heating of residential properties have 
shown the economies and benefits to be de- 


The Fuel Board be-. 


rived, and such systems undoubtedly will be 
adopted to an increasing extent. In many 
parts of Canada, conditions are particularly 
favourable to district heating: climate; high 
differential between the prices of coal com- 
monly used for domestic heating and cost of 
low-grade fuels; and possible combination with 
electric power supply, both from steam and 
hydro plants. Application of methods of cen- 


‘tralized heating and steam service will assist 


in the solution of the fuel problem in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec by making 
nossible a reduction in high-priced coal im- 
portation from the United States and the 
greater utilization of Canada’s own resources. 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA DURING FOURTH QUARTER of 1924 


HE following statement has been issued 
by the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization: Immigration to Canada for the 
calendar year 1924 totalled 124450. This 
total is made up of 57,612 from Great Britain 
and Ireland, 16,328 from the United States and 
50,510 from other countries. In the calendar 
year 1923 the total immigration to Canada 
was 137,820, so that in 1924 there -was a de- 
crease of 12,870 or nine per cent. But this 
total does not take into consideration the 
37,317 Canadians who have returned home 
since April ist last, from the United States 
after having lived there for six months or 
longer. It was not till then that the Depart- 
ment began to keep a record of these returning 
Canadians. With these included the total 
immigration therefore in 1924 is 161,767, an 
increase over 1923 of 24,447. 

Immigration from the United States in 1924 
was 16,328 compared with 20,307 in 1923, a 
decrease of 3,979. Here again, however, these 
figures make no allowance for the movement 
of 37,317 Canadians returning to Canada since 
April 1st, 1924, from the United States. 

During last December immigration totalled 
2.765. In the same month 3,165 Canadians 
returned from the United States. 


The accompanying table, compiled from 
information furnished by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, gives some de- 
tails respecting the total number of immigrants 
into Canada during the fourth quarter of 
1924. For purposes of comparison the figures 
for the previous quarter and for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1923 are also given. 

The table on page 230 gives the nationality, 
sex, occupation and destination of all immi- 
grants, who entered Canada during the quarter 
under review. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FouRTH 
QUARTER OF 1924 





























From 

Great | From | From 
Period Britain] U.S.A.| other | Totals 

and coun- 

Ireland tries 
October, 1924.5 3.00 «hse 3,340 1,274 Pe BA 6,925 
November, 1924.......... 2,005 939 2,724 5,668 
December, 1924........:. 687 743 seo 2,765 
Fourth Quarter, 1924.....| 6,032 2,956 6,370 15,358 
Third Quarter, 1924...... 14,329 4,753 | 12,885 | 31,967 
Fourth Quarter, 1923.....| 12,166 | 4,266 | 13,915 | 30,347 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE LAST 
QUARTER OF 1924 


R PORTS received by the Department of 

Labour during the last quarter of 
1924 show 312 fatalities occurring in the in- 
dustries and trades of Canada during that 
period, as compared with 343 in the previous 
quarter and with 374 an the corresponding 
period of 1923. There were also 21 fatalities 
reported during the quarter which occurred 
earlier in the year. Of the 312 fatalities dur- 
ing the quarter 121 occurred in October, 102 
in November and 89 in December. There were 
also reported dumng the quarter two deaths 
from accidents which occurred in the early 
part of 1923, and one from an accident which 
occurred in August, 1920. In addition to the 
fatalities resulting from accidents there was 
reported the death of a  Jabourer at 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, from lead poisoning. 
A few deaths due to heart failure while on 
duty were also reported, but to what extent 
these were caused by the occupation of the 
deceased workers it is impossible to say. 
Seven deaths were reported during the quar- 
ter as due to infection resulting from injuries 


and 13 were caused by electricity. No great 
disaster occurred during the quarter but three 
lives were lost on one occasion through a 
premature explosion at a quarry, and three 
deaths also occurred at one time when seamen 
were drowned in Lake Ontario. 

As in the previous quarter, the highest 
number of accidents occurred in the trans- 
portation and public utilities group, there 
being 86 in this group of which 43 occurred 
in the steam railway service and 14 in water 
transportation. The logging industry showed 
the next highest number of fatalities with 59 
reported, this being the highest accident 
record for any single industry during the 
quarter. In the construction industry there 
were 45 deaths reported, in mining 40, in 
manufacturing 30, and in agriculture 22. 
Fuller particulars regarding these fatalities 
will be found in the following table which has 
been prepared from information received from 
all sources available. It does not necessarily 
include all the industrial accidents that mav 
have occurred. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING LAST QUARTER OF 1924 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE— 
‘Thresherman........). Roston Manta tere ejects: Octal 
Employee at prison 
ATID ewe te i Ma Sud buryaOnbe te sees. ee £65 BN 
Harmer: coc. « : Sturgeon Falls, Ont......... 4 StS 
EVNGeS Mersey cosas ie < Coronation, Alta............ cae Pe a9 
Marmenst envi). ta culer: Near Hamilton, Ont......... Sot 7 
Bae DR mee selteis . 518)¢ AntigonishNes@ccn seodsase. Sia eo 
HArmnverye ue isle site. 2 UStOVan NA Skd Wheelie les: ae ee 
ba DOUneR ees aiiale Weve). Summerland’ BC). 82.222.) Sed E27. 
phbreshermens ot .ds.<5. ELA Ota mviar woe a2, c6ts ont ae Nov. 1 
Warinerceees cease. PL weed, Ontew tee ee.s a $6 1 
Harnboyans..<ccseto. Longucutla@ie! Mews shes ca Sy 14 
PLnresher yy. ts. os Coboures Ont. ves. Oe: s6 7 G19 
EGS PIM OTs Weeks ta are 0) sce Moose Jaw, Sask............ Ot ood 
frit 0075 oy gen yee a Temiscouata, Que........... 6") 429 
OF 20485 oh eee a Ren St. Catharines, Ont......... {7 529 
hineshenr eee eek. ccc 3 Wey bums Sasky..sccteledessin: Dec. 3 
Stock breeder......... Miphrate, Onto. |. ceeds aaan st 5 
HAPINIGTALH cae iede o's cuse a Charlottetown, P.H.I....... oe elk 
Poultrykeeper......... Moose Jaw, Sask............ Cis tee whey 
APIO G aMsieeales cress near Maple Creek, Sask..... fe BR: 
Barmera. 2 nas eteccns Centreville; Ni. Bates... ck Be AG 
Ploughman.:........-. near Rednersville, Ont...... soy 20 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Hunter’s guide......... St. Raymond, Ques..3....: Oct. 3 
‘Erappers (2) woes see onglacwOnten 298 eo). .cee| oes 4 ble 
Hisherman sss... ....pebe banks: NGGQN wa....48). Nov. 11 
PDrapper ww ase Strachan Ovens see. eat Sh Bad 
EURAPPOM As cc atel wise cE Parente @tes eae ssh aa. ee ey G24 
SRranners: tinue s Secs Sts Zacharie: Ore; Ti 4). da. 2 Dec. 1 
Bashermani vse tecsis sce Barkley Sound, B.C........ Scape 
Loagaine— 
Head loader...........|Campbell River, B.C.....<. Oct. eit 
babourert ee Se Vancouver, Baim. saa. tes of 3 
ogger ee) so6 7 2 ut ‘Bidwell Bay, piOitesds... ee. es 4 
WOR Ger aes reece soe ect Campbell River, B.C....... * 4 


Age Cause of Fatality 
Slate Oe Caught in fly wheel. 
80 |Struck by falling smokestack. 
Dee ag a4 Car collided with hay rack. 
ae oe ea (No particulars). 
75 |Wagon upset on slope—crushed. 
45 |Gored by buil. 
82 |Fellinto water trough—drowned. 
32 |Struck by falling tree. 
NEI Rea Crushed between engine and separator. 
ry Seas 3 Thrown from wagon when horse ran away. 
st ate ee Caught in wheels of gasoline engine. 
over 21 |Crushed beneath separator and engine. 
Mpa > 3 Gored by bull. 
27 {Burned while attempting to save cattle from 
burning barn. 
43 |Struck by falling tree. 
23 |Caught in threshing machine. 
OS, Soe Sete Thrown from railway car while loading cattle. 
ied aan ene Kicked by horse. 
stile Sa Blood poisoning following hen peck. 
Se ee see Thrown from runaway horse. 
CEES aches Fell from load of pressed hay. 
errata. 3s Thrown against plough when it hit a stone. 
over 21 |Drowned. Boat capsized in rapid. 
MARE ees Drowned when canoe capsized. 
Saleh Se Dory swamped by heavy sea. 
29 |Fell through ice—drowned. 
29 |Drowned. Went through ice. 
28 |Accidental discharge of gun. 
Sa ER Lost balance and fell overboard. 
28 |Fell from height while loading. 
43 |Struck by falling tree. 
Crushed by rolling log. 


Fell from guy wire. 
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Fatat INpustrRIAL AccIDENTS DURING THE Last QuaRTER oF 1924 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


ee en ee 


Loaeine—(Con.)— 


Employee at mill...... Bichoub agus (uy anne cee iLO 67 |Caught in circular saw. 

CATS CED sens serie BidwelleBays..B.Csyiccuiee Sau eA 40 |Crushed by log—peavey caught in clothes. 

River driver.) aoe Wanetan BC gee. a ees ph ipod Vial Kees | a Drowned when breaking log jam. 

lmbedal ol Yonsqere Meee nS Montmagny Co., Que....... Pret ae pei Be BE Caught in belt. 

EMA plOVea ablihdennte toe Dudburyy, Onts. ca cee ONO patients DA 46 |Struck by tree. 

dabourer ie MOVE. Dean Lake, Ont.....)05...0. 025 69 |Fell on ground—hernia. 

DADO ET. jh) si Ween Connaught! Ont. t.idneomens SOUR SBF hc pa tl ba Struck by tree. 

Babouker wele wiser PortuAtice, BUGo. Loe sane epee) 32 {Struck by falling bale. 

habourer |)... VAN Blk Wake Ont.) one cee Nov. 1 93 |Drowned. 

aboureryascuh ie we Deux Riviéres, Que......... eo it 50 |Fell off scaffold. 

Himployee at-millscee)| ParenltsiGQue tes) ieee eee “ Pity PS ik deca Caught in belt. 

Borer it aby Y Squirrel Cove, BiCi. LEN ee. € 16 |Struck by lead which broke. 

Woodsman) > iti iia: New Westminster, B.C..... Ce ABP Riaote ’....| Drowned. 

Woodsman. ........... Lac Frontier, Que........... Aeneas 40 |Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsman............ Morley Alta i... oe “ 11] over 27 |Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsman............ Farrington, Ont. ....5. «e006 COA eee ier Struck on head by tree. 

Bogger ee | North Vancouver, B.C...... a 43 35 |Knocked off top of piling. 

Watchman’? hi) )\ 04) bY WindsorvOnt:2a: ieee is Casal 65 |Burned. 

Woodsman)... 01). Calgary, Alta...io J Uuun Sh LL Hasbro a Struck by falling tree. ; 

Logger..... wesssetese.| New Westminster, B.C...... 1.130 Rae ce neath tree which rebounded when hit by 
another. 

URE GR) tly ailel”s asi Nicholson, Ont... ...55.45+.-+ RO hy! 27 |Feet frozen—infection. 

idopoerd ae nitan. Mey Strawberry Hill, B.C....... bila Bo) 50 |Struck by falling tree. ' ; 

Bushinan iyo). hc. Calgary Al tau iaaieh ee Kn TS 27. |Struck by tree which fell while burning brush. 

Woodsraain 23.0004 Northfield, (NS ya ee SONA Sill, cutee ee Struck by falling limb. 

Woodsmant 2/122 Wikh Hean Hstate, Ont.) io... . eS 54 |Struck by skid. 

Labourer: . i943) )o. 084 Ezanvalle.(Ontisingueameloey $30 19 |Struck by tree. 

babourer ey vy. Wasi, Ont... os ccceeee eas neh re) Tepe Struck by tree. 

Chokerman............ Bechet, B.C. 05 SAKE ae i oS 40 |Struck by swinging log. 

Woodsman) tye aise! | Woman River, Ont.......... core. 45 |Struck by falling tree. 

SAW Vere une inal lonburgs Atta u we nee neo 25 |Struck by falling tree. 

Labourer! .) iia a Daforesty Ones an cee. EEO 25 |Struck by tree. . j 

Poe gor. 1... vik ily aos Rock: Bay. Caen 2a ose S26 52 |Struck by log while building skid road. 

Woodsman’... ......7s. Whitney, Ont. wanes ee 66, Dalia aris Se aes Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsman............ Red Deer, Altay. scaseen « “ 271 over 21 |Struck by falling tree. 

Bea OER Oe 8 PortiSimpson,) Bi Gpae ase £6 ORL Maa Drowned while handling boom of logs. 

LADOUT ERA Fk, ade « Bruce Mines, Ont........... 6 98 33 |Fell on sleigh stake. 

A OONrEn Seti, eee Dean haks, Ones eo ee Dec. 1 27 |Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsman............ Oy Kal Whe. SIA oe Ao are Ce eee Struck by falling timber. 

Woodsman............ Montmagny, Que........... CG 51 |Struck by falling tree. 

Chokerman............ Extension; B.C... sean <6) HQ 38 |Foot crushed by log—gas gangrene followed 
amputation. i 

Wood splitter.......... hor Bay.JB Cw ess 6s. Sl variates sect tete Crushed by water tank which upset when work- 
man was moving donkey engine. 

WADOUREES: | ccaeee ee ket DeanmiLake; Outseeaeehie: « “ 10 27 |Crushed by log. } ‘ , 

Roustabout. 600.6020. Harrison’s Mills, B.C....... CD 68 alee by train on bridge when returning with 
mail. 

Woodsman... cde. . St. Ferdinand, Que.......... AS 57 |Struck by falling tree. | 

Brakeman 2!) gu North Vancouver, B.C...... NS {9 31 |Run over by logging train. 

Watehman Oy fo) in VanecouyersB Ch cueencs sc <r 915 45 |Crushed by tree which fell through bunkhouse 
in high wind. 

a ie See AE Ee CGA aI North Bay, Ont..asceee cone: Oe) CLG Ter eee Struck by falling tree. 

WVOOGSIUAT.S iyc ou Port Arthur,’Ont:..,c040 hee eS i ei be ae Struck by falling tree. 

Pevlor yf, rose 4 masini Horning’s Mills, Ont........ Fh BAL eee aN Struck by limb. 

Woodsman, s s:6s sid ss | St. Rose du Degele, Que.... ca 38 |Struck by falling tree. F 

Woodsman 4 s<iicswen Wooler, .Ontiit: si tenseeeee ss Lars bre 70 |Crushed by log which rolled from pile. 

FAbourer, Uva el Gull Bay, (Ont: siudsaebaieno FEES ia Struck by tree. 

SWAMDON?:y.n4 sede Kelowna, ).B.© } tees « $230 36 |Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsnran, Vio ca an Searchmont, Ontijuniyens | mei} 50 |Struck by falling tree. 

SAMSET As, cpicanwuaes hid Flanders; Onts) liciteeniee on Es 24 |Crushed by tree. 

Mines, SMELTERSTAND 
QUARRIES— 
Metalliferous Mining: 
GES Eee RA eS Rossland, BG ivuiceees 3 Oct. 8 24 |Arm caught in belt. i , 
TL BOOULEE cy sistelins, dal aig Timmins -Ontsse Ieee «: oY Ga 32 Nig ia Drilled into hole which had missed 
ring. 

Monat fen i 08 ek. |y Dimming, Obtawnataniees. aA me Ca] WL, EVO Bee Caught by belt. 

Mill worker............ Rossland+/BiG eee tee css £078 BOO Nae Peon Caught in pulley. 

MOBLOR  yatie tos sal: Schumacher, Ont........... Nov. 7 52 |Struck on head by rock. ! 

ORAL EL OSE A a a Kam berley,/B Ce lees ah fee 34 fir eee Drilled into hole which had missed 

ring. 

Drill runner...) ein Kirkland Lake, Ont......... tO etG 27 |Struck by steel bar coming down chute. 

Shaftman,............. Kirkland Lake, Ont......... wie 41 |Struck by falling rock. 

DLISP i. Feet ae ee Porcupine, Onte.s! hee dsc4es Dee. 13 40 |Struck by material from blast. 

Tuabouret 25.0, <5 dhe Silver Centre, Ont.......... ie a) 18 |Fell down shaft. _ 

i Os MaDe Po UOT ‘Premier B.Ciii Muee Be. “29 | over 21 |Premature explosion. 
Coal Mining: 

Dimer hes tee tot fal Stellarton, N.S............: Oct. 14 26 |Struck by runaway cars. Rope broke. 

WEIROe Sha wicaieg cucpag Stellarton, .N.S*. 4.00 #0... de ae De aan ee Fall of coal. 

Miers ateats cis cae eee Glace Bay, NeSis adie. 2, <f Hodl Gul Rek ee ee Fall of coal. ' 

IMimery ciate heer ee Lantz valle) Bi@ wise mae. Wee PO 49 |Electrocuted when head touched wire. 

DOr seks shake conan Three Hille, Alta. ives. .i. 1180 26 |Explosion, while lighting a shot that had been 


lit by another. 
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Fatat INpustriaL AccipeNts Durine THE Last Quarter oF 1924 (Continued) 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


MINES, SMELTERS AND - 
QuARRIES—Con. 
Coal Mining— 


Concluded 
IEO ECOL See restart soc: 9! hat Drumheller, Alta........... Nov. 7] over 21 |Heart failure while on duty. 
INET ERs Aan ciate. hems ore’ ITORENn COMINGS sls). erteeraeta Ga MED lomluney Als se be Fall of stone. 
WTS Bu ee ese He aa eee DAUR VAN Caries. abet kis shat atertparans mea wi ka 42 |Struck by descending cage. 
IMI GR ee ae trains sid esorat EILOPENCe WINE Si sieaiiccaltetelels,« Hem Woks 34 |Run over by loaded box. 
Chainrunner.........- stellartont IN Sie ve iette oc Dec: 2 21 |Struck by runaway box which uncoupled on trip. 
Machine runner........ Rosedalema Veal aiiey es oe. & 5 88 |Struck by falling rock. 
INTIM ered See clots ghesssl Wayne rAlian yt: Mi iincnbe lal! se 6 42 |Struck by falling rock. 
IMP er era eis eh cas tiettoard Spring MNES sae 8 Biileriteers estes: Fall of coal during ‘‘bump.’’ 
Switch boy............ ConlpGreekUB Gi was so: “ g 17 |Crushed between cars while at work on tipple. 
VEINS RN RTL MeL Spring alles a aie ea PPS 38 |Crushed by cave-in of rock following a ‘‘bump.”’ 
IMDINOT eae Mie eeelctaiel cee steele Sydney Mines, N.S......... COAT Ceatlintice tev ereteils4a Died of heart failure, believed due to shock of 
concussion during shot firing. 
IMA OTE eee eat trou et ct COAG Ree ORR. Benes) | Tg) 17 |Crushed between cars. 
Oa der eee elite) eala StellarvonssINes stiiwoeee) ict any MOST psa cL ee Fall of coal—crushed. 
ETHOR es Yates 2 ois 6 Sydney Mines, N.S......... CU: PONT eI Oe rahe Fall of coal. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
N.€.8.¢ 
WiaDOuretee essai ae Thetford Mines, Que........ Oct. 14 38 |Fall of rock due to explosion of missed charge. 
Employees at stone 
CUAL YAO ee teens los Owen Sound, Ont........... aM LOX Ie Se Gay Cana Premature explosion of blast. 
WOritlereyeen ee lactase’: Black Lake, Que............| Nov. 25 40 |Fall of rock from side of open cast pit. 
Quarry worker........ Granite Falls, B.C.......... “« 96 67 pa Hom platform and crushed under falling 
ebris. 
Labourer at salt works/Windsor, Ont..............- DB even fy (Op eres Aas Drowned in brine. 
Employee at quarry...|Port Coquitlam, B.C....... “ CO) de ka Crushed by rock in rockslide. 
Workman at quarry...|Beachville, Ont.............] “© | 13 30 {Struck by falling rock. 
Clay products and struc- 
tural materials: 
Labourer at stone 
WOLKBE Bt eN scl lS § iPrestons Onpena. secon. ke Dec. 5 38 |Cut arm—infection. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
tobacco: 
Employee at flour mills!Calgary, Alta............... Oct. 7 | over 21 |Caught in belt. 
Engineer at distillery..|Waterloo, Ont............... CHO) tay 60 |Thrownoff running board of automobile. 
Foreman at tobacco : 
LACLORVE RN, thay et onal Leamington; Ont............| Deé. 22 35 |Caught in elevator. P 
Employee at brewery..|Lachine, Que................ “« 96 57 |Crushed beneath truck. 
Animal edible products: ; | 
goveuet 2250 a Vancoversib. C2. os... te. ae Dec. 4 16 {Cut hand with boning knife; developed pneumonia 
extiles: 
Labourer at woollen ; 
THU erates cael ate, Peterboros Ontes sn iiead. «hy Oct. 8 55 |Crushed in ascending elevator. 
Employee at blanket 
UEACHOR Yeon es Dundas Onteeny acc: abs es Ca ay: 30 |Electrocuted. 
Employee at felt fac- 
OPW rary ae ah ate a Waterloo, Ontepeeni. os. TA, 28 |Caught in shafting. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
goods: : ’ 
Employee at pulp mill.|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Nov. 6 43 |Canoe capsized while crossing harbour. 
Employee at paper mill] Kenogami, Que............. Dee. 5 26 |Burned when steam pipe broke. 
Saw and planing mills: 
MOU WOLker Wasi ca. te WViCtLOria, CO NM tee ets. hs Oct. 1 27 |Drowned when'dam/gave way. 
Mimployee. ....k.sh.ee Toronto, Onere coe atk oie ce Y 69 |Fell off wagon. 
Himaploveer. tone oe. EchowWayaiBiC wee ae ..: Gaye ele 67 |Caught in saw. * 
MM ploveeen saa). eles Maney 7b: C warn tniiccsts. COP) ile 30 |Struck by slab thrown from saw. 
Hmployeewe ae ees cal) Muskoka Onto 2. nei APIO (Rei aL Fell against saw while trying carriage. 
i shicah ome nigerey aero ea Limotloupy Quer, ice... 6. 4u98 50 |Caught in saw. 
PeMplayes. 2. fey | Bracebridge, Ont. ......... 6S Od 29 |Fell on saw. 
Wood Iproducts: 
Woodworker at furnitur|e : : 
TACEORV uy nies vied Hora sOmtieeaccmines vote os Oct? ad 42 |Struck in abdomen by machine. 
Employee at picture 
frame factory........ TorontoqOntween woke. aa 8" 20 22 |Crushedjbyfelevator. 
Employee at piano : 
tactany sete Toronto One. ess cos 6.sh ae tt ON@WS 80 56 |Fell;down elevator shaft. 
Employee at furniture i ; 
PACHTER ice aks s Kincardine, Ont. cee ack bas Dean Gah eecek cis Cutfhand—infection. 
Employee at casket ‘ 
WOU a acters, cette ate (Gitelpin.Omberwke 5. 280k oa5 os 8 49 |Crushed under falling lumber. 
WatGimnani ee elect... Keenitivi llemiNe see .uees batt, si) aa sw eo) Sea Burned in fire. 
Iron, steel and products: 
RTC LOE 14 iets. sation: Otiawa,.Outeemeneiene . o Oct. 24 50 |Struck by auto. 
Helper at metal fac- , 
OLY ecu che cee an eee ord? Onteenieoesn rans ta C28 22 |Crushed by falling crate. 
Machinist. oyt so... HdmontonPOnesy: tin... 2 Dec. 18 | over 21 |Fell into lignite pit. 
Hhoolmakers, seene cen RoxtonRond: @Ouere wee... oe KILO 42 |Crushed—caught in belt. 


Banking fireman at : 
SHOPResa Hake setae Sherbrooke, Que.....:...... Nov. 15 45 |Run over by engine. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Ag? Cause of Fatality 





Manuracturine—Con. 
Miscellaneous industries: 


Cutter at glass works. .|Toronto, Ont................| Nov. 11 58 }Fell on floor—cut wrist and injured internally. 
WAIDOUTOI 2 ss «5 slajeceinten MorontosOntincsn eee ee. hee pad. 32 |Struck by employee. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 

Building and Structures: 

Himployee..dicn. sos. - Vancouver, B.C. ..6.0.....-- Ocere silent. Cement buggy fell over edge of elevator dragging 
man from scaffold. oe 
Handyman...i..-....4 Calgary mAltacie sna oe ae 3 42 |Fell off ladder while kalsomining ceiling. 
Plumber. is ese lee eee Midlands.Ont.l Wea ee. a a Mg A. tat: Gasoline welder exploded. 
Contractor. sseses vee Edmonton Altace... a “12 | over 21 {Crushed when roof of building collapsed. 
Mortar man........... TodmordentOntisseut pei. bk 23 |Fell down shaft.* 
Pa bOI se Scots cos ase StuCasimin: Cueieet tha yi os IZ 60 |Fell from scaffold. 
NGapOULeniv: vas cues tre FiulisiQire aia eek Se ate “18 | over 21 |Collapse of building. 
Re pALDINLAN 15 2). ais 3t Eidmonton,Altay sacaee aia. oo R20 51 |Collapse of roof. . 
Carpentotniss sat see ee Anyox, 13 sC bio. een Eire iia: 45 |Jumped from scaffold and fell—enveloped in flue 
ust. 
Tabourers sccst seen a Aimimnine Ont see. vee eee er. AS 20 |Crushed by wall. 
Wa DOULEI Nw) syee eeleayeues Burtords Ontowccsers eee oc. oO | ekaee pene Fell off building. 
Machinist’s helper..... WietoriaxeB.@a:.2 Mott 2 ue gash! 25 |Fell from dock—drowned. 
Himployee... 6.2. «steer North Vancouver, B.C...... INOW TORTS Stic tic ae Fell off scaffold. 
Employees. ies 2 leita Montréale, Ques dee. oat “oy 1 1 34 |Fell from roof. 16 
RnectGree ewan seuss Powell River; BG. ate ota Wei lh 44 |Crushed. While raising steel apron cla p 
slipped, letting it fall back. | 
Eimiplovyee sie. nese Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.| “ 25 20 |Electrocuted. Touched electrified metal. _ 
Employees (2)........- Quebee Quexs! Luana os ca 4 40 \|Cable of carrier snapped releasing counterweight. 
42 
Dabourers (2) ...2.-.0. Montreal, QOnues.nncs. eee Dec. tae { 30 \|Wall collapsed. 
65 
Employee. scce see ee Prince Rupert;<5.C..3..e ATO Abi WAR ek? Fell from building. : ; 
Carpenter...........5- Vancouyer,.B-Cie fae: . Uo 49 |Caught foot in steam valve breaking connection 
; and releasing steam. — ; ; 

Plumber’s helper...... Wictoria, BC, ene eee a 0). 43 |Explosion of coal oil while thawing pipes. 


Railway Censtruction: 
HADOULEL ccls newest Port:ArthursOnt-eaeeere es Oct. 16 56 |Fell from height. 


Miscellaneous Construc- 


tion: 

Ironworkers at bridge]Kamloops, B.C............. Oct. 6 45 {|Scaffold collapsed, fell into river. 

construction (2). 60 
Labourer at road work.|Ingersoll, Ont............... # TW kceeenee Struck by automobile. 
Mia DOULET ..<ssyon se ote - Kenora, Ont... eee A Pee) sae Crushed by cave-in. 
Wea OUEED. iit pis ale ee Simede/Ontrid ieee ee thi 8 60 |Arm crushed—infection. 
Mechanic. ........0..65 Fort William, Ont........... SM 0 50 |Drowned. 
Storekeeper (canal con- ; 

struction). Port Wellexe Ontneen serene <s -is cee 53 ie i! by train when crossing track near 

arpour. 
DRAOETOL cs s's)p e's bs sis ev Quebec; Quer ae... seeebe ce PM 08): 42 |While working in cut in street, horse and cart fell 
in on workman. 
Frabourer vacew era an bis Wellesley, /Ontautieemit, sa: Se Taoll 50 |Electrocuted. Crowbar hit crane which in 
turn hit wire. 
Carpenter... 5.0.5. North Vancouver, B.C...... Nov. 3 43 pee against edge of scow by lowering 
timber. 
Hoisting engineer...... Quebec, Quesiiw eae te dae 55 {Crushed when crane toppled over. 
Foreman and labourer/Thorold, Ont............... fe Bi Rae nea Crushed under steel tunnel when chain block 
2). gave way. 
Hmployeer sie uaeGeee Glacier .BiCoiceeuie es. bhi 3 (2 58 |Struck by falling rock from roof of tunnel. 
Superintendent......... near Mount Forest, Ont..... TE 40) Se eee oaoe Struck by automobile. 
WUADOUTErZE. tba eis Grande Decharge, Que...... pie ee 43 |Crushed between transfer cars. 
Employee......... ..+-{St. Joseph d’Alma, Que..... HC Ree 5 ict Struck by counter-weight when cable snapped. 
Employee at bridge|Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.| “ 25 20 |Electrocuted when cable touched live wire. 
¢ construction. 
Employee on dredge...|Windsor, Ont..............- idee a 27 40 |Fell down companion way. 
Employee...... Ghat era Montreal iQuetiiastesseen cel Dec. 8 27 |Struck by stone from bridge. 
Sewer construction.....]/Toronto, Ont................ So CAS hie ee, Let Cave-in of sewer. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Urimitms— 
Steam Railu ays: 

Brakeman’ 00.25 0.56 Brantford, Ont... 25a es Oct. 2 40 |Struck by signal light. 
Ibrakemany aeons Montreal) Ques: cs... 5-crent es ey (es: 45 |Relled beneath wheels of car. 
AGINOMAN. recto as Hamilton;Ont7y sae oat oS cd: 22 |Electrocuted. 
Brskenvain eries rene HrankiordOnti ssa. ewe ss bia oA ots eae Fell from side ladder under cars. 
CEH R6 Won Cael tape Ee Winmpeg, Man) ii.c../2.5.. 4: STAD 40 |Struck and run down by car. 
A DOUKCEM tien ones Dane sOntis0) sien ke Ss vl2 19 |Engine struck speeder. 
Section hand.......... Cobalt, Ont....... ESA Shin vik «ple 19 |Struck by train. 





*Jury recommended that all works elevators must be fitted with automatic gates, and that construction work should be 
supervised day and night. 
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Fata INpustTRIAL ACCIDENTS DurING THE Last Quarter oF 1924 (Continued) 
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se eee cee ae 


a od 


ey 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusric Urmitirs—Con. 
Steam Railways—Con., 
Plgna lan eee. ese. os Headingly, Man............. Oi iis 
Da bourerceens sae hc PorteArthunvOntie. kee oral G 
TU yYainMan sae ces coven « St. Polycarpe, Que.......... Sa, 
Brakemaneonees.s beac Island Falls, Ont............ Co hii | 
Brakemania ice t.ho) HuronianvOntmece: Sn a7. ne ys 
Brakeman............. PortvATtaurnsOnbenneasche ce's a 27, 
Wrainmian Ae sakes verses Prince Albert, Sask......... SSDS 
FuTOMVaM, bc eis ccllae se Kamloops. @yajeies asics ses ge!) 
News agent..:......... Farron wi i@peeee pec eon sane is woe) 
HITeMaNe Waste cc. «iss Kamiloopst Bi @ca tactics h ODN) 0) 
PMGiNGCT, ve) o. csclel eo LOV1S; QUEM Neos cok coll. Nov. 3 
Helpert te th ite. sik ees Stratiord Outre sce ee ce aay eg! 
Brakemanis iis «6s Jotirey Quewe wak.cntee . ti “1 e10 
Yard helper! ......0.". 4). KatchenersOnt 2... on... Ab SB es 
Brakemanucnwe cas. te Mevis Quen aeencee wees nes Ce pus 
Section foreman....... Guelohs@nteoe eased Se 13 
Engine cleaner......... Sherbrooke, Que............ tine bs 
Brakemanitei gs .cse.,00 Theodosia Arm, B.C........ ips tone Us 
MADOUROL Cree tite tiene Paddington, Man............ PTY. UC) 
Monductormws vere en OceaniBallsmer Gwe eee ace he ame Bee 
Yardmaniiee oc oe Don sOne meee tee verte ee ‘520 
BRA KOTRAN ons ysl oss cre Port Cate Ontis cea: e909 
UGAINMANM sys paar cos 5 Barnwell, Alta A Teen ae Co ade! 
HC INGCOT aE eects airs oie Penticton, 1B Cases kes ike S66 
Brakemany.c. 5... set. Ta bereAatcanerte: we ath caut a 
Brakemianiy ss. G6 sae Lethbridge "Altan ii. 5...0 661195 
(COO eee eas sarderslesin Moose Jaw, Sask............ es? 
Brakemanecics ose. Port Colborne, Ont......... 66) 28 
Swatehmanren. aii RorwArthurvOnthee eee. Dec. 3 
Sectionman............ Fast of Blythe, Ont......... URES 
Brakemanscsccses sees Spy Hui Sage acres an aes Ie 
Wiatelmmanyas.cts.¢ sass Coleman, pA hexeteiia ot Bian: Stan OD 
SOATIMAMIA Vai ati eue tate at St. J ohn, TN] oe aac A oe ay AhY) 
Constables .2) skies Soon: Toronto, Ont gn es 
Dining car waiter...... TorentosOntwrerice sacks ere! S30 
Condtictors ae esas Port Colborne, Ont......... a es! 
Water transportation: ! 
Seaman ae Merits ¢ 006s ee Ad Seasvbaerticuie mers. oc .2 Octal 
Deekhand yee. y2aN Fort William, Ont........... hal 
Launch engineer....... Stave PallssBi@wiei i... sid ee 
Mechanic. 20 ic.4:.. 0.080: Fort William, (Os) Te BS a 
Employee at coal dock E aabag Ont hs oe weal 
IBYevol lokzhi¥ots Saam anaes Port: Arthur} @Onty, 2) nths.40% bay 742) 
fees 5 Ho AeA ene Vancouver, DIG Wie hs 2 Sil 
peamens(G)iaesese wae Rake Ontariostyn sees ea .ae. Nov. 6 
Longshoreman......... Montreal :Quety.e ee )....3: CPAs 
Stevedoretet.. asecaews Fort William, Ont........... pte ab 3 
Watchman) cas sss). 2 sverats Midland jO@ntr eet. 3 ss Ta} 
Goole cee tions Nicomen Island, B.C....... Dec. 16 
Storage and local trans- 
portation: 
@hautleur in... s scascs Montreal, Quesce.. 1c ..6 se) Obed 
Mail contractor........ Sudbury#Onwwemte sees corral 
Teamster: ...3s)dece st MGUSSIANG ISAS ee een tse cet oe ais 
Employee............. Port ArthureOnty cess... SEG 
Messenger boy... .{Mancouver; BiG.e.sas.. 4... Ce ED 
Teamsters onesies eo Kitchener: Onttewr ects. 5. SS hp is 
Employee of imports 
GCOMPAHY soot neces Levis; Queries art ess es Nov. 3 
Meamsteras ca see siosicls StiJohnwNiBbeeee a x ee Cre RA 
Truckdriver.-c ces + Niagara Falls, Ont.......... er te 
Truck ‘drivers.a0.. \<). Midnapore, Alta............ ono 
Employee at elevator.|Montreal, Que....... ee nO Dec. 2 
IDERVGD piteelctr te tees: St. John Nepean ce sooee: aa hi 8: 
Wriverseeaene «secs» - Rand, B.C..... a 7 este YAN S79 
MOamMiSters ha. cet wes ee Edmonton, Alta............ 620 
Telegraph and telephones: 
inertness oe: Hamilton@ntae nce. one Oct. 4 
Employee .sen mse Quebec Quewerene sees. some <r T 
Public utilities, n.e.s.: 
Employee of power 
company............ WolivillesNisSeeaiae ses. Octsiss 
Plectricianl. (4 2.6 26. - Montreal, Ques ce... .... ea bath 
Waneman’s, ip eee tes Mancouverptor se ete aes in Putte: 
PHMEMIAN: cs) ee wae Toronto Om tema sciatss, lee). or ae 
Mechanic.............: Toronto, Ontwr aust k. ods se G 
Employee of power 
commission.......... Midland 4Onta eaeesen « one ee TS 








Cause of Fatality 


Struck by train. 

Fell from elevation. 

Crushed between freight cars. 
Struck by engine. 

Fell between cars. 

Fell from top of train. 

Fell under moving train. 

Collision in yard. 

Explosion on train. 

Collision of train and yard engine. 
Crushed when steamer crane uset. 
Foot crushed—infection. 

Caught between cars while shunting. 
Fell between cars. 

Foot caught in frog and engine over turned. 
Struck by auto. 

Run over, 

Fell off car and run over. 

Fell between cars. 

Run over by train. 

Run over by shunting engine. 
Collision in yard, 

Siipped and fe:l off running board of engine. 
Derailment; scalded. 

Fell from cow-catcher of engine under wheels. 
Run over by engine. 

Fell between cars. 

Crushed by car. 

Run over by engine. 

Struck by engine on train. 

Fell from top ) of car. : 

Blown in front of train during gale. 
Fell into hold of steamer. 

Fell under ear. 

Struck by car. 

Crushed by flat car. 


Fell overboard, drowned. 
Drowned. 

Fell overboard when iron broke. 
Drowned. Slipped from dredge. 
Fell from trestle. 

Fell into hold of vessel. 

Fell from scow—drowned, 
Drowned. 

Struck by falling barrel. 

Fell into hold of steamer. 

Found unconscious in office. 
Exposure while rowing from scow to dredge. 


Auto struck by train. 

While cranking car in gear was oe against 
truck. 

Fell from wagon—run over. 

Feil over trestle. 

Struck by automobile. 

Kicked by horse. 


Steam crane upset while transferring coal to 
company’s yard. 

Crushed under engine. 

Struck by train. 

Burned when truck caught on fire. 

Burned. Explosion and fire at grain elevator. 

Crushed under engine when horses ran away. 

Crushed under load which slid when horses 
bolted. 

Crushed by steam shovel. 


Electrocuted. 
Crushed under runaway horse. 


Electrocuted—Caught hold of live wire while 
repairing ladder. 

Electrocuted, touched live wire. 

Electrocuted while changing wires 

prcouoen ae. Touched live wire while descend- 
ing po 

Blectrocuted. Touched live wire while remov- 
ing a current transformer on emergency brake. 


Electrocuted. While cleaning up power house 
clothing ignited. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DufrING THE LAST QuARTER oF 1924 (Concluded) 











Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utinitres—Con. 
Public utilities, n.e.s. 
—Con. 
Employee of power 
Commission,........ MPorontow Cts. aay see Nov. 6 
Foreman with power 
commission.......... Guelph, /Ontic2e sve Ses Mas 
Employee of power 
commission.......... Montrose; Onticcuce weno cee 20 
Mechanic. oor se aa: Qneenston,. Ont. ce ccsuscne cee sO 22 
Lineman...............| Dundas, Ont reso ee boll Vibe) 
mplOyvee.\.o aaa ode Bee Bryson, Ouse. caine sactie eee Dec. 4 
Lineman...... cei Montreal, "Ques es) once ee "30 
SERVICE— 
Domestic and personal: 
Washerwoman......... Moniveat’ Qe uly, akoaetatarsians Dec. 12 
Public and municipal, 
N.E8.8 
Road patrolman....... Sunderland Co., N.B........ Oct. 15 
PTOIMNAN ee Nope ieee Montreal® Que... as c.cneese ee Dec. 22 
Employee of gas works|Montreal, Que............... rel 
Recreational: 
Musician da) aus Bb eect Gail BAM CARMEN Baha haan Octa 7 
TRADE— 
Wholesale: 
PERAVOLEM a Ase pine ads Rarron™ BiG us dostiae heh eb Oct. 29 
MPa Velleren ts sy iniciis there Lethbridge, Alta............ Dec. 29 
Retail: 
MROAMAEr Ni eh oe ese Ottawa, Ont Snr eae. Oct. 10 
Carters nian sin Montreal, Que............... Nov. 3 
POUT OTe ee oe kiN ae Galt Ont te eis aie eee Dec. 12 
MIScELLANEOUS— 
Pedlar yy Mako wees a Quebec: Que. uc ade ane Oct sues 
Groundman........... Burnaby je: Cie ae ek 8 
PIVOT Mccain aeamel nae Potsdam Ont. annonce: biame Fy) 
Malina sateen sia. Quebec, Que were a wutees a: OM 772 
AD OURER a ies cree Vancouver; BiG. ae cate: 28 
Labourer sessile Winnipeg, Man.............. Dec. 5 
Assistant watermaster.|Between Gem and Brooks, j 
BALM Beals elses eee, teen Re ee 
Boiler cleaner.......... Hdmonton,/Alta ncn sewers. +. a iS) 
Waeourenk cise ek ere ee Penticton, B. Cpa ROEM oF EG 
EOader nl Pe tan ie Kings, B. Ci wen ae re ee 
Horeman 9 Way ar wie Cardstony Alta, a. teste ae Aor alg 
Stationary engineer....|Montreal, Que............... big W319) 


Age 


es 


over 21 


ee 


eee eee eeee 


Cause of Fatality 


Electrocuted. Touched high voltage wire. 
Struck by auto. 


Struck by falling beam. 
Fell. Fractured knee cap. 
Electrocuted. 

Fell from seaffold. 

Feli from pole. 


Fell into vat of boiling water. 


Struck by auto. 
Collision of iadder trucks. 
Fell down from 60 foot pole. 


Run over by backing train. 


Explosion on train. 
Fell from window. 


Crushed by wagon. 
Buried under coal pile. 
Struck by train. 


Crushed by tram car 

Fell from load under truck. 

Drowned. Signal rope broke. 

Caught in belt and thrown against wall. 

Infection. Fingers crushed when door of cattle 
car slipped. 

Peritonitis following injuries received while lifting 
bale of hay. 


Automobile overturned. 

Heart failure. 

Crushed between floor and door of air dump car. 
While thawing pipe flame exploded can of gasoline 
Struck by stake which broke. 

Fell from movable coke bridge. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATALITIES OCCURRING PREVIOUS TO THE LAST 
QUARTER OF 1924 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
@arpenter..:. 34 '4s sien North Vancouver, B.C...... Feb. 8 
EAD OUE OP IL a 5S si iele viet Leamington, Ont............ teas. 
DEIN eR te hail at aan eae Middlesboro,,.B,.Cx2s0", .. Mar. 1 
Shipyard worker...... HahtaxicIN oS aevemereaeee << April 
COOK Pt seh ee Vernon, B.@uk wate eiehic. «'. May 28 
MOnETIAN Wey, ale eee Matheson, Ont.............- June 10 
Tabourer ssi. ae oe Premior, BiG a) tae. 3 Ba (i240) 
COMMHCTOR fos ois:n 5.4 os Hawkesbury, Ont........... Julyeieo 
Electric railway em- 

Employee. sie Lae Vancover;) 5 Gajeinseecn os eee 43 
WOOdstaan 0)... it Dean Make; Ontiacieeln.. 5 2G 
River drivers yok). Gasper; Albans -.4 8 Seema Aug. 1 
Labourer sh ENCE ER A Westmoreland Co., N.B .| Sept. 3 
Sectionman............ Pentietons.BsC tsetse oes ef 5 
WIGSREr some Ake ee ht its Nitmat Lake, BC rae sah fe 6 
Dimi berman se 704.0060 Coal Creek, Bi Cie oe ad Tae, 
TOL SOM, rake whe seen Bowser, BiG sseieisenes Wee a. womee foi Ws 
Employee of lumber 

COMPBRYV id). sh. eee Bay Hinm “Ontigeteeeors sae bg 2) 
Chokerman............ Duncan Bay; BiG.yat ee. © WS 
SUCK Or aay avery, len dee Forward Barkow, 18) ( Ge Ras B eT, 
NV ORRIN AN npc aaecck ae False Creek: BiC fina... 4 28 
Woodsman...)...,.3.. Northumberland ComNeBe" “128 


cee eeecees 


see ee eeecees 


ee 


er ey 


Cause of Fatality 


iets gave way in hold of vessel. (Died Jan. 8, 
925. 

Crushed by frozen gravel. 

Fall of rock from face. (Died Oct. 6, 1924.) 
Struck by timber falling from sling. 

Snagged on branch while pulling ibe and brush 
Crushed by car. 

Sts by wooden bar which broke while splicing 


Fell< off car. 


Run over by automobile. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Fell in trying to reach ties from shore. 

Struck by train. 

Strain while lifting broken rail. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Stepped on by horse which became frightened by 
falling rock. 

Struck by snag which rebounded when hit by 
falling tree. 


Cut wrist—infection. : Att") 

Struck by sapling which caught in main line 
while ‘hauling back. 

Crushed by rolling log. 

Fell from deck of gas boat. 

Struck by falling tree. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Compensation not due if Workman As- 
sumed Unnecessary Risk 


HE case of Mackenzie versus Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Company was reported 
in the issue of the Lasour GazxnrrTe for July, 
1924 (page 624). This was an action under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Sas- 
katchewan, in which the Court of King’s 
Bench refused to award compensation to a 
mechanic employed in the company’s round- 
house on the ground that he had made an 
“unreasonable use” of the privilege of cross~- 
ing the company’s track on the way home 
from work. The workman appealed against 
this decision in the Court of Appeal of the 
Province. The circumstanices in the case may 
be recalled, as follows: The mechanic, having 
finished his shift, was proceeding to his home 
by a route which led across the railway tracks 
belonging to and controlled by his employer, 
the railway company. This was the custom- 
ary route followed by himself and his fellow- 
workers and there was no prohibition against 
its use. On one of the tracks, the lead track, 
which he had to cross in following this route, 
a freight train was standing, and he en- 
deavoured to climb and pass through between 
two adjoining cars. As he was about to do 
so the train moved, presumably without any 
signal, and he was permanently injured im one 
of his feet. There was another rcute by which 
he could have gone home but it was much 
longer and also necessitated the crossing of 
the lead track, and there was no evidence of 
a workman ever going that way. 

Accidents are compensable under the Sas- 
katchewan Alct if they arise “out of and in 
the course of, employment.” The Appeal 
Court held that while the injury in this case 
occurred in the course of employment it could 
not be said to have arisen out of such em- 
ployment unless evidence should be submitted 
showing that the employees of the railway 
company were in the habit of climbing over 
or under cars found standing on the tracks 
on their way home by the path on which the 
accident occurred, and that they did so with 
the authority of the company, or under such 
circumstanices that it could be held that the 
defendant acquiesced in this procedure. No 
evidence having been submitted on this point, 
the Court granted to both parties permission 
to submit such evidence by affidavit, with the 
privilege to the opposite party to cross- 
examine thereon, and the appeal was in the 
meantime allowed to stand adjourned. 

90511—-10 


On the question whether or not the plaint- 
iff’s disability arose “in the course of his 
employment ”, one of the judges of the Court 
of Appeal stated that when the plaintiff was 
employed, it was within the contemplation of 
both parties that he should live in town, and 
that he should reach the roundhouse by cross- 
ing the defendant’s lead track, and that when 
his day’s work was done he should leave the 
premises by again crossing this !ead track, the 
particular point at which he should cross it 
being left to his own discretion. The de- 
fendant alone had control of the yards, and 
the plaintiff had a mght to be there only by 
virtue of his employment. “ Under these cir- 
cumstances,” the judge continued, “he was, 
in my opinion, ‘in the course of his employ- 
ment’ when he attempted to cross the lead 
track. The argument that the moment he 
‘clocked out’ his employment ceased, and 
that it was no concern of the defendants how 
he left their premises, seems to me to be con- 
trary to the implied terms of the employment. 
The further objection that the plaintiff was 
not justified in attempting to cross at the 
point he did was, I think, met by the argu- 
ment of counsel for the plaint:ff that, where 
an emiployer leaves the point of crossing to 
the discretion of the employee, the employer 
cannot afterwards question the exercise of 
that discretion.” 

The Chief Justice of the Province, however, 
in his judgment, pointed out that “‘there is 
no evidence of a usual or established practace 
of climbing over or between ears known to, 
or tacitly authorized by the defendant, and I 
would hold that in doing what he did the 
plaintiff exposed himself to a voluntary risk 
which was not incidental to his employment. 
The accident did not arise out of circum- 
stances enicountered because to encounter 
them fell within the scope of his employ- 
ment.” 

The appeal was allowed to stand as stated 
above. 

(Saskatchewan — Mackenzie versus 
Trunk Pacific Railway Co.) 


Grand 


Employee may be Dismissed for Misconduct 
after Fair Inquiry 


A switchman employed by the Canadian 
National Railways was dismissed in February’ 
1919 on the charge of having appropriated to 
his own use material belonging to the Com- 
pany. In October, 1923, he brought action 
claiming damages for wronglul dismissal. The 
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case was tried before a jury, who returned 
the verdict that the accused was not guilty 
of theft, and awarded him dumages against 
the Company at $3,500. The defendant Com- 
pany appealed from that judgment in the 
Alberta Supreme Court. 

The employment of the switechman was gov- 
erned by article 9 of the agreement between 
‘the Company and its yardmen, which con- 
tains the following clauses:-— 

“‘ Clause (a).—All accidents shall be investigated and 
yardmen may be held off not exceeding three (8) days 
for this purpose. Evidence of all parties concerned 
shall be taken and no yardman shall be disciplined 
until his case has been investigated, and if not satis- 
fied with decision rendered, he will be given an oppor- 
tunity to review the evidence, and may appeal to the 
superintendent and through his representative to the 
higher official. 

“Notice of appeal to be served in writing on the 
superintendent within twelve (12) days. 

““YVardmen charged with offences involving discipline 
or dismissal will be advised the nature of such offences, 
and may have the assistance of a fellow employee at 
any and all investigations; when found blameless, will 
be paid for time lost at schedule rates. When 2 
charge is laid against yardman, said yardman may have 
the privilege, if desired, of meeting party or parties 
making the charge face to face in the presence of 
an officer of the Company. It is understood that the 
investigation will be held as quickly as possible and 
men will not be held off unnecessarily. Yardmen will 
be furnished with copies of their statements at the 
time of signing same. 

‘Clause (b)—When a yardman is discharged or re- 
signs, he will, as soon as possible be paid and given a 
certificate on request, stating time of service, and in 
what capacities he was employed. 

- “Clause (c)—No fines will be imposed on yardmen.”’ 


The plaintiff claimed that this article gave 
the same protection to the employee as was 
afforded by a similar provision in the agree- 
ment of the Contractor union in the case of 
Caven versus the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. (Lasour Gazetre, December 1924, 
page 1108; September, 1924, page 813). The 
trial judge had held, and directed the Jury, 
that the defendant Company was required 
under the terms of the agreement, not only 
to hold an investigation, but also to justify 
dismissal, and that in the absence of evidence 
from which they could reasonably find the 
plaintiff guilty of theft he was entitled to a 
verdict. On behalf of the plaintiff it was 
claimed that the investigation held by the 
Company failed to comply with the require- 
ments of the agreement in that he had not 
been advised of the nature of the offence he 
was charged with, was not allowed to have 
the assistance of a fellow employee, and was 
not given the privilege of meeting his accuser 
face to face. The appeal court found that 
there was evidence that the investigation had 
been held in accordance with article 9,and that 
according to the decision in the Caven case 
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the plaintiff should therefore fail in his action. 
The plaintiff moreover had signed a statement 
as required by article 9, but later claimed 
that this was signed under pressure from his 
superior officers. This statement, it was found 
by the court, contained the admission that 
the accused had appropriated the Company’s: 
property, as charged. On this point the Chief 
Justice said: “If the document does contain 
such an admission it would I think alone 
constitute ground and justification for dismis- 
sal and would remove all question about an 
investigation, the need for which implies that 
there is something to be inquired into which 
the admission shows there is not.” 

The appeal was allowed with costs, one of 
the five judges holding that a new trial should 
be ordered directed solely to the question of 
the amount of damages as dependent upon the 
terms of the plaintiff’s hiring. 
(Alberta—Connelly versus Canadian National 

Railways) 


Compensation for Industrial Accident under 
Insurance Policy 

The driver of a motor truck was killed in 
May, 1924, at Toronto, when his truck collided 
with a street car. The accident occurred as 
he was returning to his home after delivering 
a load of brick he was hauling for his brother, 
a cartage agent. He had been working for 
his brother for several months under an oral 
agreement for an undetermined period, at a 
fixed rate per load, the truck being his own. 
At the time the collision occurred, he had 
delivered his last load for the day and was 
on his way home. The driving of a vehicle 
was incidental to the work in which he was 
engaged. His insurance policy provided in- 
surance “against loss of life or bodily injury 
effected during the term of this policy, by ex- 
ternal force or agency, such loss of life or 
injury happening without the direct intent 
of the assured, or as the indirect result of 
his intentional act, such act not amounting 
to voluntary or negligent exposure to unne- 
cessary danger, and sustained within” (cer- 
tain territorial limits), “but not otherwise: 
provided always that such loss of life or bodily 
injury is not sustained by the insured in the 
course of his employment, or does not arise 
out of his employment, it being understood 
that this policy is not intended to cover and 
does not cover any of the hazards of the in- 
sured’s occupation.” The wife of the deceased 
driver claimed for insurance under this con- 
tract. 

The defence to the action was that the 
bodily injuries which, it was alleged, resulted 
in the loss of life of the plaintiff’s husband 
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were sustained in the course of his employ- 
ment, arose out of his employment and were 
hazards of his occupation. 

The court held that the case was governed 
by the principle that “in law it is not the re- 
mote but the immediate cause that is to be 
considered,” and that although the manner in 
which he was earning his living had some- 
thing to do with the accident, it was rather 
a remote than the immediate cause. The 
judge made the following comments upon the 
vague character of many insurance contracts, 
and of the uncertainty of the protection they 
afford. “When an insurance company,” he 
said, “issues an accident policy to a man 
whose living depends upon his daily activity, 
and who follows a practically non-hazardous 
calling, if it is intended to confine the in- 
surance to the hours he is sleeping, to ex- 
clude from the hazards they insure against 
the common hazards incidental to everybody 
—in short, if the insurers intend to reduce 
the indemnity to the hazards of the fireside 
and the bedchamber—it must be so stated in 
the policy, and stated in unambiguous terms. 
There are many cases in which the exemption 
from liability touching occupational hazards, 
as set out in the policy, is meaningless owing 
to the fact that there is nothing to which 
it can be applied, there being no specific or 
peculiar hazards of the insured’s occupation— 
and of this the exempting provision in this 
policy, as attempted to be applied in the 
present case was an example. In the policy 
his occupation was not mentioned. The driver 
of a heavy vehicle in streets crowded with 
vehicles has usually the advantage as regards 
personal injury. Here the collision with a 
street car going at a rapid pace was an ex- 
ceptional circumstance.” 

Judgment was given for the plaintiff for 
$1,000 and costs. 

(Ontario—Graham versus London Guarantee 
and Accident Company.) 


Privy Council Decision regarding Employers’ 
Responsibiilty for Industrial Disease 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil gave judgment in December in a case in- 
volving the liability of an employer in re- 
gard to industrial disease contracted by work- 
men, appeal having been made from a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1916, of New South Wales, provides that in 
a case of industrial disease covered by the 
act, “the disablement or suspension shall be 
treated as the happening of the accident.” 
The appellants were an insurance office, and 
the respondents were employers insured by 
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the appellants. Seven employees of the em- 
ploying company received from the official 
surgeon certificates of disablement through 
lead poisoning, the dates of disablement be- 
ing given as ranging from July 1921 to Decem- 
ber, 1921. The workmen had been employed 
by the insured within a prior period, namely 
from July 1920 to June 1921. It was not dis- 
puted that the men contracted nystagmus 
during their employment, and they received 
payment from the employers, who claimed in- 
demnification by the insurance office. The 
Supreme Court in New South Wales upheld 
this claim. The insurance office in appealing 
to the Privy Council, contended that the “ac- 
cident” which gave rise to the employers’ lia- 
bility in this case, must be taken to have 
happened after July 1, 1921, and that there- 
fore there was no lability upon them under 
the policy. The Privy Council dismissed the 
appeal with costs. Lord Wrenbury, in de- 
livering judgment, referred to the provision 
of the act above quoted (referred to as sec- 
tion 12) that “disablement or suspension shall 
be treated as the happening of the accident.” 
These words did not refer to the date of the 
happening of the accident, as was claimed by 
the appellants. The disablement or suspen- 
sion establishes the happening of the accident, 
but not the date at which it happened. It 
fixes he date as from which compensation be- 
gins, and with reference to which the twelve 
months mentioned in section 12 are to be as- 
certained. The disease which their Lordships 
call a “statutory accident” has _ peculiar 
features, which are provided for by the act. 
The workman is entitled to compensation as if 
the disease were an accident in the course of 
his employment subject to the modification 
that so far as compensation is concerned the 
disablement or suspension is to be treated as 
the happening of the accident. Sub-clause 
(a) of section 12 is a modification of the rights 
as regards compensation, and has no bearing 
upon liability. If this be not the right view 
of the Act it would result that if the work- 
man were out of employment at the date of 
disablement or suspension he would be with-° 
out remedy. Their Lordships were of opinion 
that the appeal failed, and they advised His 
Majesty that it should be dismissed with 
costs. 


(Privy Council—Junction North Broken Hill 
Mine v. Victoria Insurance Company, 
Limited.) 


Dismissal of Workman at Union’s Request 
Held Lawful 


The constitution of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America contains an article prohibiting 
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its members from becoming members of the 
I.W.W., W.C.U. or the Ku Klux Klan. A 
member who was employed by a coal company 
in Arkansas joined the latter organization, and 
was expelled from the union. As a contract 
was in force between the union and the com- 
pany, requiring that only members of the 
union should be employed at the company’s 
mines, the union wrote to the company de- 
manding the dismissal of the expelled mem- 
ber. The Supreme Court of Arkansas held 
that there could be no damages resulting to 
an employee on account of a discharge from 
an employment at will. “The motive of the 
‘employer in discharging him is immaterial, 
and cannot be questioned,’ the judgment 
stated, “the discharge may have been in- 
spired by a bad motive, for the legal right 
to determine an employment at will is ab- 
solute in either the employer or the em- 
ployee.” In this decision the court followed 
a previous decision in a case where the plain- 
tiff was held to have no cause of action against 
a union under similar circumstances, In this 
previous case the employer was a member of 
a cloak and suit makers’ association, which 
had agreed with defendant union that only 
members of the union should be employed by 
the association; the plaintiff was discharged 
at the instigation of delegates of the Associa- 
tion and of the defendant union, on the ground 
that he was not a member of the union. 


Indiana Anti-picketing Decision 


The City of Indianapolis in 1919 passed an 
ordinance enjoining picketing. A temporary 
injunction against its enforcement was ob- 
tained on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional, but this latter injunction was later 
vacated upon trial and the plaintiff appealed 
in the Supreme Court of Indiana, whose judg- 
ment was in part as follows:— 


Although the decisions of the courts of this country 
are not in accord on the question, the majority hold 
that, in the absence of any legislation upon the 
subject, so-called ‘ peaceful picketing’ is not unlawful, 
but that where it is accompanied by force, intimida- 
tion or coercion it is unlawful and will be enjoined 
by a court in the exercise of its equitable powers. As 
to those sections of this ordinance which prohibit the 
resort to compulsion, threats, coercion, intimidation, 
or any act of violence, attention is cailed to the fact 
that the courts have unanimously recognized that 
picketing, where such means are used, igs wrong ger se 
and will be enjoined. | Under the authority 
to pass ordinances to preserve peace and good order, 
etc., a city council would certainly possess the power 
to pass an ordinance the effect of which would be to 
prevent the commission of acts which are universally 
condemned as wrong and which inevitably lead to dis- 
order and a disturbance of the peace of the public. 
- « . - The word ‘picketing’, as used in this ordin- 
ance, has a well defined meaning. It has been defined 


as the maintenance of an organized espionage upon 
the works or places of business of an employer and 
those going to and from them, and it has been 
remarked that the word ‘ picket’ is borrowed from 
the nomenclature of warfare, and is strongly suggestive 
of a hostile attitude toward the individual or cor- 
poration against whom a labour organization has a 
grievance. If we consider the results that 
generally follow the placing of pickets near to the 
premises of one against whom a strike or boycott is 
being conducted, it cannot be said that such an ordin- 
ance is unreasonable. Although the person or persons 
on picket duty may not by word or gesture make 
any threat or use any force, we all know that in 
most of such cases the very presence of the picket 
is apt to give rise to contentions and arguments that 
often result in bloodshed and riots. It is not unreason- 
able exercise of the power to preserve peace and good 
order, for the council to prevent that which so often 
disturbs the peace and destroys good order. 


Shipmasters and Forfeiture of Wages 


The recent case of Gordon vs. United States, 
decided in the Western District of Washing- 
ton, D.C., was concerned with the rights of 
seamen whose wages are forfeited for offences, 
as provided in the United States law relating 
to seamen. The court refused to uphold a 
forfeiture of wages where ‘tthe offences and 
forfeiture were entered in the logbook, but 
where it did not appear that a copy of the 
entry had been given or read to the sea- 
man, or that his reply had also been entered. 
The court said: ‘‘Shipowners who would in- 
voke the statute to their gain at seamen’s ex- 
pense, who would be court, plaintiff, prose- 
eutor, witmess, judge, jury and marshal, must 
pursue strictly the statute and its four cor- 
ners turn square and precise.” 


Sunday Law in Minnesota 


A case involving the validity of the One 
Day Rest in Seven law, enacted by the State 
of Minnesota in 1923, was decided recently by 
the Fourth Judicial District Court. A Min- 
neapolis gas company was prosecuted under 
the act for requiring one of its employees to 
work seven days a week. The court held that 
the defendants should be acquitted on two 
grounds: first, that the business was one of 
necessity and so within the general exception 
of the statute, and second that the statute 
was so arbitrary in its classification as to be 
a denial of equal protection of the laws and 
hence unconstitutional. Commenting on this 
decision the American Labour Legislation Re- 
view says it is “a sharp reminder that the 
preparation of a statute to carry into effect 
even so simple a policy as one day rest in 
seven is a task requiring some degree of care 
in draftsmanship.” 


—- 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Text of Judgment of Judicial Committee of Privy Council in reference to 
Validity of this Statute 


PRIVY COUNCIL APPEAL NO. 99 OF 1924 


The Toronto Electric Commissioners, Appellants, v. Colin G. Snider and others, Respondents, 
and The Attorney-General of Canada and the Attorney-General of Ontario, Interveners, 
from The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario.* 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, delivered the 

20th January, 1925. 

Present at the Hearing: Viscount Haldane, Lord Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Lord Wren- 
bury, Lord Salvesen. 


(Delivered by Viscount Haldane.) 


It is always with reluctance that their Lordships come to a conclusion adverse to the 
constitutional validity of any Canadian statute that has been before the public for years 
as having been validly enacted, but the duty incumbent on the Judicial Committee, now 
as always, is simply to interpret the British North America Act and to decide whether the 
statute in question has been within the competence of the Dominion Parliament under the 
terms of section 91 of that Act. In this case the Judicial Committee have come to the 
conclusion that it was not. To that conclusion they find themselves compelled, alike by 
the structure of section 91 and by the interpretation of its terms that has now been estab- 
lished by a series of authorities. They have had the advantage not only of hearixg full 
arguments on the question, but of having before them judgments in the Courts of Ontario, 
from which this appeal to the Sovereign in Council came directly. Some of these judg- 
ments are against the view which they themselves take, others are in favour of it, but 
all of them are of a high degree of thoroughness and ability. 

The particular exercise of legislative power with which their Lordships are concerned 
is contained in a well-known Act, passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1907 and known 
as The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. As it now stands it has been amended by 
subsequent Acts, but nothing turns, for the purposes of the question now raised, on any 
of the amendments that have been introduced. 

The primary object of the Act was to enable industrial disputes between any employer ° 
in Canada and any one or more of his employees, as to “matters or things affecting or 
relating to work done or to be done by him or them, or as to the privileges, rights and 
duties of employers or employees (not involving any such violation thereof as constitutes 
an indictable offence)”, relating to wages or remuneration, or hours of employment; sex, 
age or qualifications of employees, and the mode, terms and conditions of employment; the 
employment of children or any person, or classes of persons; claims as to whether preference 
of employment should be given to members of labour or other organizations; materials 
supplied or damage done to work; customs or usages, either general or in particular districts; 
and the interpretation of agreements. Either of the parties to any such dispute was empow- 
ered by the Act to apply to the Minister of Labour for the Dominion for the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, to which Board the dispute might be referred. 
The Act enabled the Governor in Council to appoint a Registrar of such Boards, with the 
duty of dealing with all applications for reference, bringing them to the notice of the 
Minister, and conducting the correspondence necessary for the constitution of the Boards. 
The Minister was empowered to establish a Board when he thought fit, and no question 
was to be raised in any Court interfering with his decision. Each Board was to consist 
of three members to be appointed by the Minister, one on the recommendation of the 
employer, one on that of the employees, and the third, who was to be Chairman, on the 
recommendation of the members so chosen. If any of them failed in this duty the Minister 
was to make the appointment. The department of the Minister of Labour was to provide 


* The decisions of the Ontario Courts in this case have been published in previous issues of the Lasour 
Gazerrs, as follows: judgment of Mr. Justice Orde, in issue of October, 1923, page 1126; judgment of 
Mr. Justice Mowat, in issue of December, 1928, page 1452; judgment of Mr. Justice Ferguson, in issue of 
May, 1924, page 384, 
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the staffs required. The application for a Board was to be accompanied by a statutory 
declaration showing that, failing adjustment, a lockout or strike would probably occur. 

The Board so constituted was to make inquiry and to endeavour to effect a settiement. 
If the parties came to a settlement the Board was to embody it in a memorandum of 
recommendation, which, if the parties had agreed to it in writing, was to have the effect 
of an award on a reference to arbitration or one made under the order of a court of record. 
In such a case the recommendation could be constituted a rule of Court and enforced 
accordingly. If no such settlement was arrived at, then the Board was to make a full report 
and a recommendation for settlement to the Minister, who was to make it public. 


The Boards set up were given powers to summon and to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, to administer oaths and to call for business books and other documents, and also 
to order into custody or subject to fine, in case of discbedience or contempt. The Board 
was also empowered to enter any premises where anything was taking place which was 
the subject of the reference and to inspect. This power was also enforceable by penalty. 
The parties were to be represented before the Board, but no counsel or solicitors were to 

~ appear excepting by consent and subject to the sanction of the Board itself. The proceedings 
were normally to take place in public. 

By section 56 of the Act, in the event of a reference to a Board, it was made unlaw- 
ful for the employer to lock out or for the employees to strike on account of any dispute 
prior to or pending the reference, and any breach of this provision was made punishable 
by fine. By section 57, employers and employed were both bound to give at least thirty 
days’ notice of an intended change affecting conditions of employment with respect tu wages 
or hours. In the event of a dispute arising over the intended change, until the dispute 
had been finally dealt with by a Board and a report had been made, neither employers nor 
employed were to alter the conditions, or lock out or strike, or suspend employment or 
work, and the relationship of employer and employee was to continue uninterrupted. If, 
in the opinion of the Board, either party were to use this or any other provision of the 
Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a given condition of affairs through delay, and 
the Board were so to report to the Minister, such party was to be guilty of an offence and 
liable to penalties. 

By section 63 (a), where a strike or lockout had occurred or was threatened, the Min- 
ister was empowered, although neither of the parties to the dispute had applied for one, to 
set up a Board. He might also, under the next section, without any application, institute 

an inquiry. 

d Whatever else may be the effect of this enactment, it is clear that it'is one which could 
have been passed, so far as any Province was concerned, by the provincial legislature under 
the powers conferred by section 92 of the British North America Act. For its provisions 
were concerned directly with the civil rights of both employers and employed in the 
Province. It set up a Board of Inquiry which could summon them before it, administer 
to them oaths, call for their papers and enter their premises. It did no more than what 
a provincial legislature could have done under head 15 of section 92, when it imposed 
punishment by way of penalty in order-to enforce the new restrictions on civil rights. It 
interfered further with civil rights when, by section 56, it suspended liberty to lock out or 
strike during a reference to a Board. It does not appear that there is anything in the 
Dominion Act which could not have been enacted by the Legislature of Ontario, excepting 
one provision. The field for the operation of the Act was made the whole of Canada. 


In 1914 the Legislature of the Province of Ontario passed a Trade Disputes Act which 
substantially covered the whole of these matters, so far as Ontario was concerned, excepting 
in certain minor particulars. One of these was the interference in the Dominion Act with 
tne right to lock out or strike during an inquiry. This was not reproduced in the Ontario 
Act. Another difference was the necessary one that the operation of the Ontario Act was 
confined to that Province, instead of extending to other parts of Canada. It was, of course, 
open to the legislatures of the other provinces to enact similar provisions, and some of them 
appear to have done so. 

Subject to variations such as these there is, in the Ontario Act, little alteration in sub- 
stance of the provisions of the Dominion statute. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Provin- 
cial Counci!, instead of the Minister of Labour, appoints the Registrar. There are to be set 
up two different kinds of statutory Council, one of Conciliation, the four members of which 
are to be nominated by the parties, the other a Council of Arbitration, consisting of three 
members, two of whom are to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province on 
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the recommendation of the parties, and the third, the Chairman, to be nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on failure of the parties to agree and name. The Mayor of any city 
or town in the province, on being notified that a strike or lockout is impending, may inform 
the Registrar of the fact, and a Council of Arbitration may then be empowered to inquire 
and to mediate. Unless there is an agreement by one or both of the parties, in which case 
the award of the Council may be enforced as on an arbitration, there is no power given to 
suspend the right to strike or lock out. 

It is clear that this enactment was one which was competent to the Legislature estore a 
Province under section 92. In the present case the substance of it was possibly competent, 
not merely under the head of property and civil rights in the Province, but also under that 
of municipal institutions in the Province. For the appellants are incorporated, by the 
Province, a public utility commission within the definition in chapter 204 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1914, relating to the constitution and operation of works for supplying 
public utilities by municipal corporations and companies, and are employers within the 
meaning of the Ontario Trade Disputes Act already referred to. Their function is to manage 
the municipal electric light, heat and power works of the City of Toronto. 

The primary respondents in this appeal are the Members of a Board of Conciliation 
appointed by the Dominion Minister of Labour under the Act first referred to. There was 
a dispute in 1923 between the appellants and a number of the men whom they employed, 
which dispute was referred to the first, respondents, who proceeded to exercise the powers 
given by the Dominion Act. The appellants then commenced an action in the Supreme © 
Court of Ontario for an injunction to restrain these proceedings, on the allegation that the 
Dominion Act was ulira vires. The-Attorneys-General of Canada and of Ontario were 
notified and made parties as intervenants. 

There was a motion for an interim injunction, which was heard by Orde, J., who, after 
argument, granted an injunction till the trial. The action was tried by Mowat, J., who 
intimated his dissent from the view of the British North America Act taken by Orde, J., 
who was co-ordinate in authority with him, according to which view the Dominion Act was 
ultra vires. He, therefore, as he had power by the Provincial Judicature Act to do, directed 
the action to be heard by a Divisional Court, and it was ultimately heard by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario (Mulock, C. J., Magee, Hodgins, Ferguson and 
Smith, JJ.A.). The result was that by the majority (Hodgins, J. A., dissenting) the action 
of the appellants was dismissed. 

The broad grounds of the judgment of the majority, which will be referred to later on, 
was that the Dominion Act was not a law relating to matters as to which section 92 conferred 
exclusive jurisdiction, but was a law within the competence of the Dominion Parliament, 
inasmuch as it was directed to the regulation of trade and commerce throughout Canada, 
and to the protection of the national peace, order and good government, by reason of (a) 
confining, within limits, a dispute which might spread over all the Provinces; (b) informing 
the general public in Canada of the nature of the dispute, and (c) bringing public opinion to 
bear on it. The power of the Dominion Parliament to legislate in relation to criminal law, 
under head 27 of section 91, was also considered to avply. 

Before referring to these grounds of judgment their Lordships, without repeating at 
length what has been laid down by them in earlier cases, desire to refer briefly to the con- 
struction which, in their opinion, has been authoritatively put on sections 91 and 92 by the 
more recent decisions of the Judicial Committee. The Dominion Parliament has, under the 
initial words of section 91, a general power to make laws for Canada. But these laws are 
not to relate to the classes of subjects assigned to the Provinces by section 92, unless their 
enactment falls under heads specifically assigned to the Dominion Parliament by the enumera- 
tion in section 91. When there is a question as to which legislative authority has the power 
to pass an Act, the first question must therefore be whether the subject falls within section 92. 
Even if it does, the further question must be answered, whether it falls also under an’ 
enumerated head in section 91. If so, the Dominion has the paramount power of legislating 
in relation to it. If the subject falls within neither of the sets of enumerated heads, then 
the Dominion may have power to legislate under the general words at the beginning of 
section 91. 

Applying this principle, does the subject of the legislation in controversy fall fully within 
section 92? For the reasons already given their Lordships think that it clearly does. If so, 
is the exclusive power prima facie conferred on the Province trenched on by any of the 
overriding powers set out specifically in section 91? It was, among other things, contended 
in the argument that the Dominion Act now challenged was authorized under head 27, “the 
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Criminal Law except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, but including the 
Procedure in Criminal Matters.” It was further suggested in the argument that the power so 
conferred is aided by the power conferred on the Parliament of Canada to establish aildi- 
tional Courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 

But their Lordships are unable to accede to these contentions. They think that they 
cannot now be maintained successfully, in view of a series of decisions in which this Board 
has laid down the interpretation of section 91 (27) in the British North America Act on the 
point. In the most recent of these cases, that of the Reciprocal [Insurers (1924) A. C. 328, 
at p. 342, Mr. Justice Duff stated definitely the true interpretation, in delivering the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee. Summing up the effect of the series of previous decisions relating 
to the point, he said :— 

“‘In accordance with the principle inherent in these decisions their Lordships think it is no longer open 
to dispute that the Parliament of Canada cannot, by purporting to create penal sanctions under section 91, 
head 27, appropriate to itself exclusively a field of jurisdiction in which, apart from such a procedure, it 
could exert no legal authority, and that if. when examined as a whole, legislation in form criminal is found, 
in aspects and for purposes exclusively within the provincial sphere, to deal with matters committed to the 
Provinces, it cannot be upheld as valid.’ 

In the earlier Board of Commerce case (1922) A. 'C. 191 the principle to be applied was 
laid down in the same way. It was pointed out that the Dominion had exclusive legislative 
power to create new crimes “where the subject-matter is one which, by its very nature, 
belongs to the domain of criminal jurisprudence.” But “it is quite another thing, first to 
attempt to interfere with a class of subject committed exclusively to the provincial legis- 
lature, and then to justify this by enacting ancillary provisions designated as new phases 
of Dominion criminal law, which require a title to so interfere as the basis of their ies 
tion.” 

Their Lordships are of opinion that, on authority as well as on principle, they are 
to-day precluded from accepting the arguments that the Dominion Act in controversy can 
be justified as being an exercise of the Dominion power under section 91 in relation to 
criminal law. What the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment passed in 1907, aimed at accomplishing was to enable the Dominion Government to 
appoint anywhere in Canada a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to which the dis- 
pute between an employer and his employees might be referred. The Board was to have 
power to enforce the attendance of witnesses and to compel the production of documents. 
It could under the Act enter premises, interrogate the persons there, and inspect the work. 
It rendered it unlawful for an employer to lockout or for a workman to strike, on account 
of the dispute, prior to or during the reference, and imposed an obligation on employees 
and employers to give thirty days’ notice of any intended change affecting wages or hours. 
Until the reference was concluded neither were to alter the conditions with respect to 
these. It is obvious that these provisions dealt with civil rights, and it was not within the 
power of the Dominion Parliament to make this otherwise by imposing merely ancillary 
penalties. The penalties for breach of the restrictions did not render the statute the less 
an interference with civil rights in its pith and substance. The Act is not one which aims 
at making striking generally a new crime. Moreover, the employer retains under the 
general common law a right to lockout, only slightly interfered with by the penalty. In ~ 
this connection their Lordships are therefore of opinion that the validity of the Act cannot 
be sustained. 

The point was also put in a somewhat different form. It was said that the criminal 
law of Canada was in its foundation the criminal law of England as at 17th September, 
1792; that, according to the criminal law of England as at that date, a strike was indictable 
as a conspiracy; that, consequently, strikes were within the ambit of the criminal law; and 
that, as a law either declaring strikes illegal as at common law, or making them illegal, 
would be a proper enactment of the criminal law, so, though this is rather a non-sequitur, 
it was only a branch of that law to enact provisions which should have the effect of pre-' 
venting strikes coming into existence. 

It is not necessary to investigate or determine whether a strike is per se a crime 
according to the law of England in 1792. A great deal has been said on the subject and 
contrary opinions expressed, Let it be assumed that it was. It certainly was so only on 
the ground of conspiracy. But there is no conspiracy involved in a lockout; and the 
statute under discussion deals with lockouts part ratione as with strikes. It would be 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to separate the provisions as to strikes from those as 
to lockouts so as to make the one fall under the criminal ’law while the other remained 
outside it; and, therefore, in their Lordships’ opinion this argument also fails. 
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Nor does the invocation of the specific power in section 91 to regulate trade and com- ™~. 
merce assist the Dominion contention. In Citizens Insurance Company v. Parsons (7 
A.C. at p. 112) it was laid down that the collocation of this head (No. 2 of section 91), 
with classes of subjects enumerated of national and general concern, indicates that what 
was in the mind of the Imperial Legislature when this power was conferred in 1867 was 
regulation relating to general trade and commerce. Any other construction would, it was 
pointed out, have rendered unnecessary the specific mention of certain other heads dealing 
with banking, bills of exchange and promissory notes, as to which it had: been significantly 
deemed necessary to insert a specific mention. The contracts of a particular trade or busi- 
ness could not, therefore, be dealt with by Dominion legislation so as to conflict with the 
powers assigned to the Provinces over property and civil rights relating to the regulation of 
trade and commerce. The Dominion power has a really definite effect when applied in aid 
of what the Dominion Government are specifically enabled to do independently of the 
general regulation of trade and commerce, for instance, in the creation of Dominion com- 
panies with power to trade throughout the whole of Canada. This was shown in the deci- 
sion in John Deere Plow Company v. Wharton (1915) A.C., at p. 340. The same thing 
is true of the exercise of an emergency power required as on the occasion «f war, in the 
interest of Canada as a whole, a power which may operate outside the specific enumerations 
in both section 91 and 92. And it was observed in the Alberta case, in reference to attempted 
Dominion legislation about insurance, that it must now be taken that the authority to “ 
legislate for the regulation of trade and commerce does not extend to the regulation, for 
instance, by a licensing system, of a particular trade in which Canadians would otherwise 
be free to engage in the Provinces (see (1916) 1 A.C. at p. 596). It is, in their Lordships’ 
opinion, now clear that, excepting so far as the power can be invoked in aid of capacity 
conferred independently under other words in section 91, the power to regulate trade and 
commerce cannot be relied on as enabling the Dominion Parliament to regulate civil rights 
in the Provinces. 


A more difficult question arises with reference to the initial words of section 91, which 
enable the Parliament of Canada to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of Canada in matters falling outside the provincial powers specifically conferred by section 
92. For Russell v. The Queen (7 A.C., 829) was a decision in which the Judicial Committee 
said that it was within the competency of the Dominion Parliament to establish a uniform 
system for prohibiting the liquor traffic throughout Canada excepting under restrictive con- 
ditions. It has been observed subsequently by this Committee that it is now clear that it 
was on the ground that subject-matter lay outside provincial powers, and not on the ground 
that it was authorized as legislation for the regulation of trade and commerce, that the 
Canada Temperance Act was sustained (see the Alberta case (1916) 1 A-C., at p. 595). But 
even on this footing it is not easy to reconcile the decision in Russell v. The Queen with 
the subsequent decision in Hodge v. The Queen (9 A.C. 117) that the Ontario Liquor Licence 
Act, with the powers of regulation which it entrusted to local authorities in the Province, was 
intra vires of the Ontario Legislature. Still more difficult is it to reconcile Russell v. The 
Queen with the decision given later by the Judicial Committee that the Dominion licensing 
statute, known as the McCarthy Act, which sought to establish a local licensing system for — 
the liquor traffic throughout the Dominion, was uléra vires of the Dominion Parliament. / 
As to this last decision it is not without significance that the strong Board which delivered 
it abstained from giving any reasons for their conclusion. They did not in terms dissent 
from the reasons given in Russell v. The Queen. They may have thought that the case 
was binding on them as deciding that the particular Canada Temperance Act of 1886 had 
been conclusively held valid, on the ground of fact that at the period of the passing of 
the Act the circumstances of the time required it in an emergency affecting Canada as a 
whole. The MicCarthy Act, already referred to, which was decided to have been ultra vires 
of the Dominion Parliament, was dealt with in the end of 1885. Ten years subsequently 
another powerful Board decided the case’of the Attorney-General for Ontario v. Attorney- 
General for the Dominion and the Distillers’ and Brewers’ Association (1896) A.C. 348. 
Lord Herschell and Lord Davey, who had been the leading counsel in the McCarthy case, 
sat on that Board, along with Lord Halsbury, who had presided at it. In delivering the 
judgment, Lord Watson used in the latter case significant language :— 


“The judgment of this Board in Russell v. Regina, has relieved their Lordships from the difficult duty of 
considering whether the Canada Temperance Act of 1886 relates to the peace, order and good government of 
Canada in such a sense as to bring its provisions within the competency of the Canadian Parliament.” 
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That decision, he said, must be accepted as an authority to the extent to which it goes, 
namely, that 
‘the restrictive provisions of the Act of 1886, when they have been duly brought into operation in any 


provincial area within the Dominion, must receive effect as valid enactments relating to the peace, order and 
good government of Canada.” 


The Board held that, on that occasion, they could, not inconsistently with Russell v. 

The Queen, declare a statute of the Ontario Legislature establishing provincial liquor prohi- 
bitions to be within the competence of a provincial legislature, provided that the locality 
had not already adovted the provisions of the Dominion Act of 1886. 
_ It appears to their Lordships that it is not now open to them to treat Russell v. The 
Queen as having established the general principle that the mere fact that Dominion legisla- 
tion is for the general advantage of Canada or is such that it will meet a mere want which is 
felt throughout the Dominion, renders it competent if it cannot be brought within the heads 
enumerated specifically in section 91. Unless this is so, if the subject-matter falls within any 
of the enumerated heads in section 92, such legislation belongs exclusively to provincial 
competency. No doubt there may be cases arising out of some extraordinary peril to the 
national life of Canada, as a whole, such as the cases arising out of a war, where legislation 
is required of an order that passes beyond the heads of exclusive provincial competency. 
Such cases may be dealt with under the words at the commencement of section 91, conferring 
general powers in relation to peace, order and good government, simply because such cases 
are not otherwise provided for. But instances of this, as was pointed out in the judgment 
in the Fort Frances Pulp case (1923) A.C. 695, are highly exceptional. Their Lordships 
think that the decision in Russell v. The Queen can only be supported to-day, not on the 
footing of having laid down an interpretation, such as has sometimes been invoked of the 
general words at the beginning of section 91, but on the assumption of the Board, apparently 
made at the time of deciding the case of Russell v. The Queen, that the evil of intemperance 
at that time amounted in Canada to one so great and so general that at least for the period 
it was a menace to the national life cof Canada so serious and pressing that the National 
Parliament was called on to intervene to protect the nation from disaster. An epidemic 
of pestilence might conceivably have been regarded as analogous. It is plain from the 
decision in the Board of Commerce case that the evil of profiteering could not have been 
so invoked; for provincial powers, if exercised, were adequate to it. Their Lordships find 
it difficult to explain the decision in Russell v. The Queen as more than a decision of this 
order upon. facts, considered to have been established at its date rather than upon general 
law. 

The judgments in the Court below express differing views. Orde, J., granted an interim 
injunction, restraining the first respondents from interfering with the business of the appel- 
lants and from entering on their premises, or examining their works or employees, and from 
exercising their compulsory powers as a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Dominion Act, and from interfering with the property and civil or municipal rights of the 
appellants. He held that the Dominion legislation interfered with provincial rights under 
section 92 in a fashion which could not be supported under any of the enumerated heads in 
section 91, and therefore could not be sustained by invoking the general words with which 
that section commences. The decision in the Fort Frances Pulp case (ubi supra) afforded no 
analogy on which such a contention as this last could be based. _ 

Mowat, J., dissenting from this reasoning, referred the trial of the action to a Divisional 
Court. He thought that the legislation in question was a matter of national importance, 
dealing with a subject which affected the body politic of the Dominion, as in Russell v. The 
Queen (ubi supra). ! 

In the Appellate Division, Mulock, C. J., Smith, J. A., and Magee, J.A., concurred in the 
judgment delivered by Ferguson, J. A. That learned Judge held that the Act in question 
was not, “in its pith and substance,” an Act relating to merely provincial matters falling 
within section 92, but related to industrial disputes which might develop into disputes 
affecting, not only the immediate parties, but the national welfare, peace, order and safety. 
He cited the analogy of the Australian Constitution Act, which, by section 51, placed such 
disputes within the competence of the Australian Parliament when they extended beyond 
the limits of any single state. He was of opinion that, even if the Dominion legislation 
actually interfered with provincial powers, it might be supported if necessary as dealing with 
the interest of the peace, order and good government of Canada, but he thought that it was 
not necessary to go further in point of principle than to treat Russell v. The Queen (ubi 
supra) as showing that, where an abnormal condition in a great emergency demanded it, the 
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Parliament of Canada might legislate for such a casé without even trenching on the powers 
allocated to the Provinces under section 92. He also thought that the Act was not one to 
control or regulate contractual or civil rights, but that its object was to authorize inquiry 
into conditions or disputes, and that the prevention of crimes, the protection of public safety, 
peace and order, and the protection of trade and commerce, were of its pith and substance 
and paramount purpose. The Act could also be supported as Dominion legislation under 
the overriding enumerated heads of section 91, as being legislation in relation to the regula- 
tion of trade and commerce, and also to the criminal law. 

Hodgins, J. A., dissented. In his view industrial strife was nothing more sheen the’ 
result of an Undersirable use of the civil right to cease work in the operation of various 
businesses. The argument in support of the Act was practically an endeavour to invent a 
new field, which was only a department or development of one of those exclusively possessed 
by provincial legislatures. Nor was the matter made better by the contention that the 
Act, when examined in the light of evidence adduced, dealt with a subject which trans- 
cended provincial limits and was of Dominion importance. It was, no doubt, true that, 
owing to the highly organized methods of modern labour, strikes might spread and extend 
to other businesses. This might happen, and the state of things might conceivably reach 
a height in which it became comparable to war, famine, or rebellion, and justify Dominion 
action. But on the only facts proved, in the learned Judge’s view, this Act could not be 
supported as dealing with a case of (1) emergency, or (2) general Canadian interest and 
importance, or (3) with a power conferred under any of the enumerated heads in section 
91. No great national emergency was shown to have existed when the statute was enacted 
in 1907, or to have occurred since, and the statute was not framed so as to come into opera- 
tion only when such emergency arose. The statute was further not framed so as to confer 
the drastic powers that would be necessary in such a case, but was based on the normal 
working of industrial relations, which often required time and patience and some restraint 
if dislocation was to be avoided. It was essentially a relative measure. The special and 
exceptional conditions of emergency required by the judgments in the Board of Commerce 
and Fort Frances Pulp cases (wbt supra) did not appear to him to have existed in point of 
fact. So far as anticipations of changes in the future were concerned, Hodgins, J. A., thought 
that the question was whether regulation of civil rights or invasion of property rights in 
the fashion provided by the Act, in order to bring about a uniform and desirable method of 
dealing with industrial disputes, admirable as its purpose might be, could be vali@ in view 
of the exercise of the powers given to the Provinces. That the Provinces had such powers, 
as complete as those in this Act given to the Dominion, he entertained no doubt. Several 
Provinces had on their statute books legislation of much the same kind. Even granting 
the national importance of the question, the whole success of this method of dealing with 
it depended on the capacity to seize on local disputes and their conditions, and to manage 
the exercise of civil rights in relation to them. The circumstance that the dispute might 
spread to other Provinces was not enough in itself to justify Dominion interference, if such 
interference affected property and civil rights. The Province in the present case was simply 
the scene of municipal action.. As the result of his consideration of the principles laid down 
for the interpretation of the British North America Act, the learned Judge was of cpinion 
that the Act could not stand. 

Their Lordships have examined the evidence produced at the trial. They concur in/ 
the view taken of it by Hodgins, J. A. They are of opinion that it does not prove any 
emergency putting the national life of Canada in unanticipated peril such as the Board! 
which decided Russell v. The Queen may be considered to have had before their minds. 

As the result of consideration, their Lordships have come to the conclusion that they 
ought humbly to advise the Sovereign that the appeal should be allowed, and that judg- 
ment should be entered for the appellants for the declaration and injunction claimed. 
There should be no costs, either of this appeal or in the Courts below, and any costs paid 
under the judgment of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court ought to be repaid. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HIS issue of the Lasour GazETTEe contains 
the regular monthly articles on the in- 
dustrial and labour situation in Canada, in- 
cluding reviews of the recent movement of 
prices, particulars of recent disputes and agree- 
ments, as well as the usual monthly notes on 
vocational training and apprenticeship, labour 
union activities, and recent legal decisions 
affecting labour. A report on fatal industrial 
accidents during 1924, and the text of a bill 
to amend the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act that was introduced in Parliament 
on March 12 by the Minister of Labour, are 
also included; and, as a supplement, an out- 
line of the various acts, Dominion and Pro- 
vincial, which provide for Government inter- 
vention in labour disputes in Canada. 


Reports from the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada for 
the month of January show 
an increase in the volume 
of business transacted over the preceding 
month, but less activity than during January, 
1924. At the beginning of February the per- 
centage of unemployment among members of 
local unions was 10.2, as compared with per- 
centages of 11.6 at the beginning of January 
and 7.5 at the beginning of February 1924. 
Reports from 5,882 employers of labour in- 
dicated a partial recovery from the depressed 
condition of employment reported in the pre- 
vious month, these firms reporting 709,878 per- 
sons employed by them, or 16,821 more than 
on January 1. The employment index num- 
ber stood at 86.1 on February 1, as compared 
with 83.9 on January 1 and with 90.6 on 
February 1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twénty-nine staple foods was $10.93 at the 
beginning of February as compared with $10.77 
for January; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 
for February, 1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $15.77 for February, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.54 
for February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics based upon prices in 1913 as 100 de- 
clined slightly to 164.5 as compared with 165.2 
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for January; 156.6 for February, 1924; 153.6 
for February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 
1922; 191.1 for February, 1921; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 238.8 for February, 1920; 
and 200.5 for February, 1919. 
The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in February was greater than in January, but 
less than in January, 1924, when a strike of 
coal miners was in progress in Nova Scotia. 
Thirteen disputes were in existence at some 
time in February, 1925, involving 3,030 em- 
ployees and resulting in a loss in working time 
of 26,334 working days. Six of these disputes 
terminated during the month, leaving seven 
disputes on record as the month closed. In 
January, 1925, there were ten disputes affect- 
ing 694 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 4,882 working days. Corresponding 
figures for February, 1924, were as follows: 
16 disputes, 11,518 employees, and 101,968 

working days. | 
The application received by 


Industrial the Department in January 
Disputes from the wireless telegraph- 
Investigation ers of the Marconi Wireless 
Act Telegraph Company of 


Canada, Limited, was with- 
drawn by the employees in February, after a 
representative of the Department had visited 
the locality and investigated the situation in 
connection with the dispute. The employees 
concerned were members of the Canadian 
Marconi Wireless System Division, Number 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America. 
In the speech from the 
Throne at the opening of 
the Legislature of Alberta 
on February 19 it was 
stated that “owing to the unsettled conditions 
in the mining industry the appointment of the 
Alberta Coal Commission was delayed. The 
terms of reference call for a thorough and 
searching inquiry; and, while considerable 
preliminary work has been done, it is not 
anticipated that the work of the Commission 
will be completed in time to permit of a re- 
port being submitted to the Legislature at this 
session.” A resolution to appoint a provincial 
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commission was moved by Mr. P. M. Chris- 
topher, the Labour member for Rocky Moun- 
tain House, and adopted unanimously by the 
Legislature on March 138. The commission 
was to investigate the coal mining industry 
in its various aspects, as follows: Coal min- 
ing titles, capitalization, financial arrange- 
ments and cost of production, transportation 
of products, marketing, uses of by-products, 
selling prices, coal reserves, conservation and 
waste of coal; mine workmen, their earnings, 
living-costs and conditions, housing conditions 
and educational facilities, mining conditions, 
mining methods, use of labour saving devices 
and provision for the safety.of workmen. The 
commission was further to study conditions 
outside Alberta, and particularly in competi- 
tive fields, as well as. legislation affecting the 
industry im Alberta and elsewhere. Owing 
however to a break-down in the negotiations 
that had been in progress between the miners 
and operators in “District 18” of the United 
Mine Workers, a strike began shortly after the 
date of the resolution, and the Provincial 
Government decided to defer the appointment 
of the commission until a settlement should 
have been reached. The strike was settled 
by means of a compromise on October 20, 
and ten days later an order in council was 
issued appointing a commission to consist of 
the following members:—Mr. M. E. Evans, 
recently a member of the Municipal Finances 
Committee, to act as chairman; Mr. R. G. 
Drinnan of Edmonton, to represent the oper- 
ators; and Mr. Frank Wheatley, president of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour, to repre- 
sent the miners. 


The Western Canada Coal 
Operators Association, the 
members of which operate 
the principal mines in Al- 
berta, announced early in 
the present month that they would give the 
required six months notice to the United 
Mine Workers of America on March 31 to ter- 
minate on September 30 their existing agree- 
ment with District 18. The text of this agree- 
ment was given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
November, 1924, in an article describing the 
course of recent events in this District, cul- 
minating in the strike of the miners last sum- 
mer and the agreement concluded in October. 
This agreement provided for wages and work- 
ing conditions that had been in force since 
1920, the agreement then entered into having 
been renewed from time to time. 

Mr. R. M. Young, commissioner of the As- 
sociation, stated the reasons for the action of 
the Association as follows:—“The operation 
of the mines since October last has been any- 
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thing but satisfactory. Many of the mines 
have operated only one or two days a week, 
and other mines, after remaining closed for 
more than two months after the October set- 
tlement, resumed work on a part time basis, 
and are now running on that basis with crews 
reduced far below normal. The domestic 
mines produced little more than half the ton- 
nage of the preceding year notwithstanding a 
depleted market when work was resumed in 
October, and they are again practically idle. 
Taking the District as a whole, conditions 
are probably worse than at any previous period 
in its history.” 

Information reaching the Department in- 
dicated that an effort would be made by the 
operators to establish a new scale on the same 
basis as that which exists under the separate 
contract entered into by the miners and op- 
erators at Fernie and Coal Creek. (The 
Fernie agreement will be published in a future 
issue of the Lasour Gazetrse.) Under the lat- 
ter agreement the mines of the Fernie Com- 
pany have been running regularly, in contrast 
with the lack of work in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass area in Alberta. The principal operators 
in the Crows’ Nest Pass area in British Col- 
umbia withdrew from the Association towards 
the end of 1924, and entered into a contract 
with the employees providing for a wage 
scale lower than that in Alberta, but ap- 
proximately equal to the wages in Vancouver 
Island and in the interior of British Columbia. 


The Hon. John Bracken, 


Manitoba Premier of Manitoba, stated 
Joint in the Legislature on Febru- 
Council of ary 17 that while the Gov- 
Industry ernment asked for no ap- 


propriation in the current 
year for the Joint Council of Industry, they 
had no intention of discontinuing it, but rather 
desired to retain the machinery of the Coun- 
cil for service in future cases of emergency. 
The Manitoba Joint Council has been de- 
scribed in previous issues of the Lasour 
GazettE (March, 1922; December, 1921, etc.) 
It was first established in 1920 under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Conditions Act of 
1919 (Lanour Gazerts, April, 1919). This Act 
provided for the appointment of a Council 
of five members, two selected as representing 
employers, and two as representing employees, 
with an impartial chairman. The Council 
was given wide powers of intervening in in- 
dustrial disputes, either actual or threatened, 
investigating conditions of employment, cost 
of living and other matters. A year later the 
Act was amended in order to bring it more 
into harmony with the views of organized 
labour. By these amendments the right of 
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employers and employees to organize for any 
lawful purpose and the right of individual or 
collective bargaining were recognized, and any 
dispute as to the method or conditions of such 
bargaining had to be submitted to the Joint 
Council for determination; the Council was 
instructed to investigate any agreement al- 
leged to affect the public injuriously; the 
power originally vested in the Council to de- 
clare in force certain rules in regard to in- 
dustrial disputes, was withdrawn. 

The yearly appropriation for the expenses 
of the Joint Council was reduced in 1922, and 
still further reduced in the following year, so 
that it has not been in active operation dur- 
ing the past two years. In its first year the 
Council was successful in effecting settlements 
acceptable to both parties in eighteen out of 
twenty cases of differences between employers 
and employees. A statement by the chairman, 
the Rev. C. W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), of 
the principles that were followed by the Coun- 
cil in dealing with cases coming before them 
at that time, was given in the issue of the 
Gazette for December, 1921. | 


A list of amendments to 


Proposed Dominion acts that are de- 
Election Act sired by the railway em- 
amendment ployees of Canada is given 


elsewhere in this issue. 
Among these acts is the Dominion Elections 
Act, which it is proposed to amend by a pro- 
vision that would permit a labour organiza- 
tion, as such, to contribute to election funds. 
Such an amendment would affect section 10 of 
the act, which provides that no unincorpor- 
ated company or association, and incorporated 
bodies only when organized for political pur- 
poses, shall make contributions to election 
funds, infractions of this law constituting an 
indictable offence. Section 10 appeared in 
the Elections Act of 1908, but some unimport- 
ant changes were made later and the penalty 
was increased. 

It may be noted that a bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons on February 19 
by Mr. William Irvine, the member for Cal- 
ary East, its purpose being to repeal sections 
10 and 11 of the Elections Act. In introduc- 
ing the bill Mr. Irvine stated that clause 10 
was evidently intended to prevent large cor- 
porations from making donations to political 
parties. He claimed however that the best 
that the section could possibly do would be 
to effect an alteration in the manner in which 
the companies contribute to such funds. 
“Large amounts,” he said, “ could now be con- 
tributed under clause 10 by individuals for 
corporaticns and the penalties of the law be 
very easily evaded, but this is not so in con- 
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nection with labour unions. This cannot hap- 
pen in the case of labour because we have no 
very wealthy labour men who are prepared 
to donate five or ten or one hundred thousand 
dollars to an election fund. Election funds 
in the case of labour have to be collected in 
twenty-five or fifty cent pieces from in- 
dividuals.” Mr. Irvine further argued that 
clause 10 stood in the way of any political 
action that labour might desire to take by. 
constitutional means, and pointed out that the 
Hlections Act of Great Britain permitted or- 
ganized labour to contribute to election funds. 

The Solicitor General replied that section 10 
was not aimed at labour, but involved all cor- 
porations. It prohibits the application § of 
their funds to politics for the reason that these 
funds are held by them for a specific purpose, 
and cannot therefore be used for another pur- 
pose. In regard to section 11, which pro- 
hibits persons from places outside Canada, 
from coming to this country during an elec- 
tion to canvass for votes, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral said that this section was not aimed at 
labour, but rather at foreign corporations, and 
he deprecated the proposal to remove this 
safeguard against tampering with elections. 
Mr. Irvine’s bill was negatived on the second 
reading. 


A bill has passed the Mani- 


Pensions toba Legislature to provide 
for school pensions for public school 
teachers. teachers on the basis of 


joint contributions by the 
province and the beneficiaries, The provisions 
of this Act which had been approved by the 
Manitoba Educational Association, will be 
noted in connection with the proceedings of 
the Legislature when the present session ends. 
In British Columbia provision was made 
by a statute of 1922, (chapter 64) en- 
abling school boards to provide _ retir- 
ing allowances for their teachers but 
it. is understood that. the, . Provincial 
Teachers’ Federation has prepared the outline 
of a contributory provincial scheme, which 
may be considered at a future session of the 
Legislature. Similarly, the Alberta School 
Teachers’ Alliance is seeking to secure the 
adoption of a teachers’ pension system. Un- 
der an amending Act of New Brunswick, also 
passed in 1922, a contributory pension fund 
was instituted for teachers on reaching the 
age of 60 (for men) or 55 (for women) after 
35 years service. A teachers’ pension act was 
passed by the Legislature of Ontario in 1917 
(chapter 58) and amended in 1922. The Tor- 
onto School Teachers’ Association have pro- 
tested against the regulation adopted by the 
Board of Education on February 19 fixing 
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the retiring age for men at 65.and for women 
at 62 years, on the ground that as the fund 
has been in existence for so short a time it 
could not provide adequate allowances. Un- 
der the act the number of years of service 
allowed in computing the allowance is less 
than the number of years of actual service. 
Those years before April 1917 (when the fund 
started), count as half years, while only those 
since April, 1917 count as full years. This 
provision would substantially reduce the pen- 
sion that would be payable, for example, to a 
teacher who began in January, 1886, and who 
would retire in December, 1925, after having 
given forty years of service, of which approxi- 
mately 31 years were before 1917, and nine 
years since 1917. 

The Association states that “to the public, 
salaries in Toronto appear to be handsome 
sums out of which men and women should 
have sufficient to supplement their small re- 
tirement allowance, but it must be remembered 
that it is only during the last five years that 
salaries in Toronto have provided for more 
than a bare subsistence. If no teacher were 
compelled to retire until December, 1929, it 
would allow all teachers in Toronto a good 
ten years’ average upon which to calculate 
a superannuation allowance that might pro- 
vide something approaching an adequate 
living.” 

It is pointed out that the regulation fixing 
the age limit in Toronto of 65 for male and 
62 for female teachers does not preclude the 
re-engagement of teachers who are considered 
fit to continue at work. 


The Manitoba Legislature 
has requested the Federal 
Government to put into 
effect. at the earliest oppor- 
tunity a revaluation policy 
in connection with the land, stock and equip- 
ment of the soldier settlers in order to place 
the investment of these settlers on a basis 
which will enable them to remain on the land. 
The Federal Government in 1918 entered upon 
a policy of settling returned soldiers upon the 
land as a means whereby they could enter 
civil life. The resolution of the Legislature 
points out that many returned soldiers took 
advantage of this opportunity and acquired 
land, stock and equipment for which they 
were obliged to pay prices that were consider- 
ably enhanced owing to the abnormal con- 
ditions existing at the time. The values of 
farm products declined rapidly in 1920-1921, 
the soldiers’ property declining sharply in 
value, and as a result of these adverse con- 
ditions many of the men are stated to have 
abandoned their farms, thus defeating the pur- 


Manitoba asks 
revaluation of 
soldiers’ lands 


pose for which the soldiers’ settlement scheme 
was organized. 


The Prairie Provinces form- 


Supply of erly experienced difficulty 
school in securing qualified teachers 
teachers in in sufficient numbers to 
Saskatchewan carry on the work of public 


education in the outlying regions, and the 
efforts of the Provincial Governments were 
directed to increase the supply by means of 
loans to students at normal schools, by a 
system of teachers’ permits, and otherwise. 
The effect of these measures is shown in a 
speech by the Minister of Education of Sas- 
katchewan at the recent session of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. “It is only during the 
past year” he said, “that the department was 
able to report that the supply of regularly 
qualified teachers was equal to the demand, 
and I am now pleased to say that only a few 
schools in the outlying districts are taught 
by teachers with a permit or extension of cer- 
tificate. In 1906 out of 391 teachers certifi- 
cated, 183 were trained in the province. In 
1918, out of 1,564 certificated, 923 were trained 
in the province. During 1923 the proportion 
of home material grew to 1,793 teachers trained 
in Saskatchewan out of a total of 2,355 cer- 
tificated. About 30 per cent of the students 
admitted to the Normal School during the past 
four or five years were admitted with incom- 
plete academic standing. In 1923, students 
who were down on two subjects were admitted 
to the Normal School. In 1924, in view of the 
fact that the supply of teachers was becoming 
adequate, no students who had failed in two 
subjects in the June examinations were ad- 
mitted. The Normal Schools, however, were 
filled to capacity. Notice has been given that 
this year no students will be admitted who 
have failed in any subject.” 


A proclamation published 
** Save the Forest in the Canada Gazette of 
Week ” in February 28 directs public 
Canada attention to the enormous 

losses sustained by Canada 
through forest fires, and requests that the 
week commencing April 19, and ending April 
25 be observed throughout the country as 
“Save the Forest Week.” It pointed out that 
“the protection and perpetuation of our for- 
ests are vital to the continued industrial wel- 
fare and national strength of Canada and to 
the health, comfort and prosperity of our 
people”; that the forest industries in Canada, 
next to agriculture, constitute the most im- 
portant source of the national income, and 
that the prosperity of the country is depend- 
ent on a stable supply of raw materials from 
these industries, which are now threatened 
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with extinction unless the appalling wastage 
through forest fires can be curtailed. Forest 
authorities are agreed that the fire problem 
can only be solved through the active sup- 


port of all concerned. They believe that the - 


fires are largely caused by neglect and ignor- 
ance, and are therefore preventible. The 
proclamation appeals to settlers and others 
engaged in land clearing to observe the 
Dominion and provincial fire laws which 
have been enacted for their protection as well 
as for the preservation of the timber resources 
of Canada. It is further sugested “that log- 
gers, saw-mill operators and others interested 
in timber operations should see that all 
equipment and appliances designed to pre- 
vent the origin or spread of fires shall be 
overhauled and placed in a state of thorough 
repair; that such persons should review with 
care the fire protection requirements of the 
legislation under which they operate; and that 
they should see that all employees working 
under their direction are properly instructed 
as to the danger of fire.” 


The Speech from the 
Ontario Throne at the opening of 
government and the Legislature of Ontario 
unemployment on February 10 contained 
the following paragraph: 
“Tn consequence of the condition of unem- 
ployment, my ministers propose that the pro- 
vince shall pay a proportion of the cost un- 
dertaken by municipalities for relief purposes. 
Moreover, they have deemed it advisable to 
carry on, as far as possible, public undertak- 
ings which might otherwise have been sus- 
pended during the winter season. The occa- 
sion was considered opportune for commenc- 
ing the erection of a department building, 
which, for a considerable time, has been much 
needed. It is intended that this structure wiil 
group together, in the vicinity of the legisla- 
tive buildings, various services which are now 
scattered throughout the Capital city, and are 
therefore more or less inconveniently situated 
for the transaction of public business.” 
Further particulars on the provincial Gov- 
ernment’s policy in regard to unemployment 
were given in reply to questions on February 
20. The Government, it was stated, recog- 
nizing the serious extent of unemployment, 
had already begun the erection of new gov- 
ernment buildings in Toronto. The province 
operated 25 employment offices, which as 
far as possible, provided for unemployed 
women and girls as well as for men. Neces- 
sary public works had also been undertaken, 
including the maintenance and repair work on 
buildings, etc., “hydro” development and 
highway maintenance. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment was prepared to make payment of 


one-third of the excess cost of useful public 
work undertaken by municipal corporations 
for the alleviation of unemployment. 


The Speech from _ the 
Technical Throne at the opening of 
correspondence the Legislature of Nova 


courses in 
Nova Scotia 


Scotia on February 27 re- 
ferred to the progress of 
technical education in the 
province as follows: “In technical education 
continued interest is shown by the attend- 
ance at the short. courses for industrial work- 
ers, and by a material increase in the num- 
ber of students who take advantage of the 
correspondence study courses. The Technical 
College at the close of the past session gradu- 
ated the second largest class of engineering 
in its history, and the standard of technical 
education generally was maintained at the 
same high level of efficiency, with an appre- 
ciably reduced expenditure.” 

‘Correspondence courses are among the pro- 
vincial activities in the sphere of technical 
education for which assistance is given by the 
Dominion under the terms of the Technical 
Education Act. This Act is administered by 
the Technical Education Branch of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labour. The Annual Re- 
port of this branch for 1923 referred to the 
work of the Correspondence Study Division 
of Nova Scotia in the following terms:— 

“The obvious function of the division is to 
bring education to those who live in isolated 
districts or who, for any reason, do not care 
to attend classes, but an encouraging result 
has been that several of the students have, 
through the formation of the “study habit,” 
been enabled to enter evening classes, the 
short courses, or continue their education in 
the high schools. That the opportunity for 
study is appreciated by the mechanic is 
shown by the enrolment in drafting and ma- 
thematics, which may be called the ‘key 
studies’ for all mechanical trades. In trades 
like plumbing, where there is a form of ap- 
prenticeship, the division is doing good work 
in giving such theoretical instruction, together 
with practice in drawing, as will enable men 
to obtain the plumber’s license, and, out of 
an enrolment of eight, five have completed 
the course and obtained the master plumber’s 
certificate. The most notable feature of the 
year has been the interest shown in the work 
by large employers of labour in the province. 
The Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, has approved the telephony 
courses and offered inducement to its em- 
ployees to study the subject, and seventy 
men have been enrolled. The instructor, who 
is a graduate of the Nova Scotia Technical 
College, is the chief engineer of the company, 
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and the executive heads of the various de- 
partments not only take a keen interest in 
the progress of their men, but also give them 
advice and assistance in their studies. When 
a man completes a course a copy of his record 
ecard and reports by the instructor and super- 
intendent of the division are sent to the 
company.” 

The arrangement entered 
into last November, follow- 
ing negotiations between 
the Canadian National Raiul- 
ways and its shop eraft em- 
ployees, for the establishment of a form of joint 
control in the railway shops of the system, 
was noted in the December issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. The arrangement was that a joint 
committee was to be established in January 
in the shops. at Moncton for the purpose of 
promoting closer co-operation between the 
management and the employees in regard to 
matters not involving wage rates. Referring 
to the Moncton experiment the Canadian 
Railway and Marine World, in its February 
issue, said: “It has not been tried at any other 
shops on the system. Employees at each indi- 
vidual shop are to vote to determine whether 
they want to try the plan. Developments to 
date indicate that no particular haste is being 
displayed in getting the vote recorded and the 
plan applied at those shops favouring it. A 
recent London, Ontario, despatch, dealing with 
a shopmen’s meeting there, said: ‘ Reports 
of the working out of the Baltimore and Ohio 
plan* were read and a discussion of its appli- 
cation to the London shops was taken up. No 
date was set for the vote of the trade union- 
ists of the Federation on this question, as the 
discussion will be carried on for several months 
before any decision is made. The use, of this 
plan here will depend to a certain extent on 
whether it proves to be a success in Moncton 
shops.” 


Joint 
management in 
railway shops 


The examining board of 
plumbers in New Brunswick 
stated that at the end of 
February 238 plumbers in 
the province were qualified 
for registration under the 
Public Health Act of 1918, and would be 
granted certificates. Regulations have been 
issued under the provisions of this Act which 
state that no person unless holding a plumbers 
license shall work as a plumber or engage in 
plumbing within the province of New Bruns- 
wick except under, direct and immediate super- 
vision by a plumber duly licensed according 
to the regulations. The regulations further 


Licensing of 
plumbers in 
New Brunswick 





* Lasour Gazette, May, 1924, page 400; December 


1624, page 1060.. 


provide that plumbers who, at the time of the 
approval of the regulations by the executive 
council, have been working at the trade for 
a period of five years prior to such approval, 


‘upon giving proof thereof to the examining 


board, and upon application for a license and 
payment of fee, shall be entitled to receive 
and be granted such license without further 
examination on condition however that the 
application and payment are made within six 
months after such approval. Any person who 
can satisfy the examining board that he has 
worked at plumbing for a period of five years 
as a learner or assistant under direct and im- 
mediate supervision of one or more plumbers 
entitled to a license under the regulations, is 
also entitled to a license under the regula- 
tions on paying the fee and passing the re- 
quired examinations. 


In the Manitoba Legis- 
lature on February 10, Mr. 
John Queen, M.L.A., com- 
mended the | Manitoba. 
Farmers’ Union “for mak- 
ing the protection of human life its first con- 
sideration by adopting a rule that no farmer 
make payment on a mortgage or debt by de- 
priving his family of necessities.” The or- 
ganization here referred to is the Farmers’ 
Union of Canada, which held its first con- 
vention in Saskatoon in 1922, and which aims 
among other things through legislation to 
obtain control by the farmers of the main 
Canadian produce. The preamble to the con- 
stitution of the Farmers’ Union is similar in’ 
its phraseology to that which emanated from: 
the One Big Union, a labour organization on 
the North American continent. 

An account of the various farmers’ organi- 
zations in Canada is given in the Report on 
“Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada,” published yearly by 
the Federal Department of Labour. The re-: 
port states that the chief farmers’ organiza- 
tion for the purpose of promoting legislation. 
in the interests of farm workers, is the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture with which most. 
of the organizations operating under the name 
of United Farmers, as well as other important 
bodies, are in affiliation, giving the council a 
membership of 150,000. The strongest numeri- 
cally of the United Farmers is the Ontario 
association, which reported a membership of. 
35,000 for 1923. The United Farmers of Al- 
berta is the second strongest of these bodies 
with 14,790 members in the same year. Pro- 
vision is made by the United Farmers for. the 
organization of the members’ wives and daught- 
ers with the view to propagating their -prin-: 
ciples-and of elevating the standard of living. 


Farmers’ 
organizations 
in Canada 
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in rural communities. In 1922 the United 
Farmers of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island were amalgamated un- 
der the title of Maritime United Farmers. 
After a trial of one year, the plan of amalga- 
mation proving unsatisfactory, the provincial 
associations reverted to their former status. 


In a note in the January 
issue on the relations of the 
All-Russian Trade Union 
Council of Trade Unions 
and the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions it was stated that a 
special meeting of the General Council of the 
latter organization was to be held at Amster- 
dam on February 5 to consider the Russian 
proposal for a united front on the basis of 
“class war.” The General Council met at 
Amsterdam on the date announced and con- 
sidered the social proposals of the All-Russian 
Council, including one to call a world congress 
to which all trade union organizations would 
be invited, provided that they adopted the 
principle of the “class war.’ The General 
Council stated its readiness to hold a confer- 
ence at Amsterdam with the All-Russian Coun- 
cil as» soon as this organization should inti- 
mate its desire to be admitted to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 


1.F.T.U. and 
all-Russian 
council 





Major C. K. Newcombe has been appointed 
to the position of chairman of the Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


The City Council of Montreal adopted, in 
January, a by-law concerning the erection and 
establishment of public laundries. Companies 
or persons wishing to open such businesses 
are required to submit plans of the buildings 
to be used for the purpose, and must secure 
a permit from the city after inspection of the 
premises by the superintendent of buildings. 
No laundry may be opened if two-thirds of 
the number of municipal electors in the elec- 
toral district make objection in writing. 


Under authority of amendments passed at 
the last session of the Legislature of British 
Columbia (Lasour Gazette, January, 1925, 
page 24), the administration of the offices of 
the inspector of boilers and machinery and 
the inspector of electrical energy has been 
taken over by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, to whom reports are in future to be 
made direct. Mr. Hugh 8. Gilmour, a mem- 
ber of the Compensation Board, who is in 
charge of its accident prevention work, will 
have direct supervision over the new depart- 
ments. The office of the chief inspector of 
electrical energy is in Vancouver, and that of 
the boiler inspector is at New Westminster. 
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_ The principal recommendations contained 
in the report made by the Quebec commission 
to investigate the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation, were outlined in the last issue of 
the Lasour Gazette. In reply to a question 
in the Provincial Legislature on March 4, as 
to the intention of the Government in regard 
to the report, it was stated that “the Govern- 
ment .is considering the various submissions 
of the report, which suggests that the Govern- 
ment wait until after the labour con- 
ference at Geneva in May and June next be-, 
fore modifying the present legislation if it is 
expedient to do so.” 


The matter of voluntary arbitration in the 
settlement of trade disputes was among the 
subjects discussed at the seventeenth annual 
convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation which met in Quebec on February 
4 and 5. The association recorded itself as 
being in favour of the principle of arbitration 
and the board of directors was asked to pre- 
pare a plan of voluntary arbitration and put 
it into operation. 


The Vancouver city council decided on 
February 25 to defer until the next municipal 
election a decision on the proposal to provide 
superannuation allowances for the policemen 
and firemen. Under the proposed scheme the 
employees, in addition to turning over $10,000 
from the funds of their organizations, would 
contribute four per cent of their salaries to a 
pension fund, the city contributing an amount 
equal to four per cent of the salaries. The 
proposal was opposed on the ground . of 
economy, and it was resolved to examine other 
municipal pension arrangements, in order to 
prepare a scheme that would be actuarially 
sound, this scheme to be submitted to a vote 
of the ratepayers at the elections in Decem- 
ber. 

The Alberta Government, in co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, has re-opened 
the Vermilion School of Agriculture, where 
fifty-seven young men from Great Britain are 
now receiving elementary agricultural instruc- 
tion. 


The Department of Immigration has reached 
an agreement with the Overseas Settlement 
Committee in regard to grants for children 
from the poor law and charitable institutions 
migrating from Great Britain to the Domuin- 
ion. Heretofore the grants have been allowed 
to all children under 17 years of age, but this 
will not apply, with possibly occasional excep- 
tions, only to children between 14 and 17. 
The new rule will affect only institutional 
children; not those emigrating with their 
parents. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


fy MPLOYMENT at the beginning of Feb- 

ruary showed customary recovery from 
the heavy losses recorded at the beginning of 
January, but the situation continued to be 
less favourable than on the same date of last 
year. The following is a summary of employ- 
ment conditions at the end of February, 1925, 
as reported by superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. 

In the Maritime Provinces logging, which 
had been held up by weather conditions for 
some little time, was drawing to a close, and 
the hauling of the logs had begun. The 
fishing industry showed considerable activity 
and continued to engage most of the persons 
of that calling. Building and construction 
were inactive and only such work of this na- 
ture as might be required indoors or such as 
was being carried out by municipalities as 
measures of relieving unemployment, was 
being done. In the coal mining districts of 
Nova Scotia reports indicate that the mines 
were fairly busy. 

In Quebec some general improvement in in- 
dustrial conditions was discernible, though it 
was not marked in any considerable degree. 
As would be expected at this season of the 
year under any circumstances and particularly 
in view of the lack of snow this year, the 
logging industry showed decreased activity as 
the bush operations were drawing to a close. 
River driving and sawmill operations had not 
yet started, though favourable weather, it was 
anticipated, should open up this work within 
a reasonable time. The different classes of 
manufacturing all appeared to be fairly busy, 
and in some cases showed an improvement. 
The construction of public works afforded con- 
siderable employment at different points, not- 
ably the City of Quebec, and while private 
construction was’ none too brisk, prospects 
were reported as good. 

In Ontario the situation was much as would 
be expected at this time of year. In the north- 
ern part of the province the logging industry 
was suffering its annual curtailments, while 
in those districts where manufacturing pre- 
dominates, factories showed quite important 
improvements. These latter improvements ap- 
pear to be fairly general throughout all in- 
dustries and throughout nearly all districts, 
and while the individual improvement in each 
plant might not be so important, yet the gen- 
eral tendency to increase staffs would appear 
to be an indication that manufacturing in- 
dustries in general were in receipt of, or anti- 


cipating, further orders for their products. 
Demands for farm hands were general through- 
out the province, and were somewhat sub- 
stantial as is customary at this season. Con- 
struction had not yet opened up to any very 
great extent, and, while in some cases, muni- 
cipalities were continuing public works as re- 
lief measures, in others such work was being 
completed. Of the women seeking work at 
the employment offices, only those could be 
placed who were desirous of securing house- 
work and had a knowledge of cooking. 

Manitoba reports indicate that the demands 
for farm hands were generally increasing as 
was also the supply of experienced appli- 
cants. The demand for bush workers was 
only nominal as the bulk of this work for the 
present season has been completed. Construc- 
tion remained dormant. More vacancies and 
applications for city and other domestic work 
were received by the employment offices than 
had been the case for some little time. 

Prevalent throughout the whole of Saskat- 
chewan was a demand for farm hands, and 
while in some cases a shortage of experienced 
workers was reported, in most cases sufficient 
suitable applicants were available. This was 
the predominant note in the condition in this 
province, as the construction industry re- 
mained in the depressed condition in which 
it had been since the beginning of the winter, 
and the demand for general labour was of a 
very minor nature. Co-incident with the de- 
mand for farm hands was the demand for do- 
mestic workers, chiefly for the country, but a 
shortage of workers of this class was reported 
from different centres. 

The demand for farm hands in Alberta was 
also reported as increasing, but in this prov- 
ince sufficient applicants were available at all 
points to fill the requirements. Except for re- 
lief work being carried out by municipalities 
in the larger centres, construction was in a 
very inactive condition. At Lethbridge a 
sugar beet factory is in prospect, and while 
it may be some little time before work is un- 
der way a considerable amount of employ- 
ment will be afforded locally on this struc- 
ture. The coal mines worked broken time 
around the end of the month. Though a 
number of workers were seeking general la- 
bour, very little work of such a nature was 
offering. Women applicants at the employ- 
ment offices were reported as being in excess 
of the orders. 

In British Columbia in the logging industry 
not much immediate improvement is reported, 
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although there are indications that an im- 
provement might not be far distant. The 
metal mining industry is fairly quiet, while 
coal mining in the Nanaimo and Fernie dis- 
tricts 1s reported as improving. Apart from 
municipal and governmental relief work being 
carried out for the purpose of relieving unem- 
ployment, construction work was very quiet. 
Manufacturing showed no improvement, prac- 
tically all firms appearing to have sufficient 
workers, and quite a number of persons were 
seeking work in the different classes of fac- 
tories. There was practically no demand for 
the services of women, who were looking for 
work in fair numbers, particularly at the larger 
centres, in other than domestic positions, where 
ability to cook was required. 


Considerable improvement in 
employment was indicated in 
reports from employers to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at the beginning of February; this large- 
ly represented recovery from the pronounced 
declines recorded on January 1. Employ- 
ment continued, however, to be in less vol- 
ume than on the same date of last year. The 
galns in manufacturing were largest, but log- 
ging and construction also showed improve- 
ment while mining and trade reported cur- 
tailment. 

Activity in all except the Prairie Provinces 
increased considerably, the revival in Quebec 
being most marked. In the ‘Maritime Prov- 
inces, manufacturing and transportation re- 
corded increases; logging, mining, construction 
and trade, however, registered declines. In 
Quebec, manufacturing, logging, mining and 
construction showed increased activity, but 
trade and transportation afforded less employ- 
ment. In Ontario, manufacturing generally, 
logging, mining, railroad construction and 
wholesale trade reported improvement, but 
there were losses in transportation, highway 
and building construction and trade. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there were gains in manu- 
facturing, logging, railway operation and con- 
struction, with more pronounced reductions in 
coal mining and trade. In British Columbia, 
manufacturing, logging, mining and highway 
construction registered increased activity, 
while transportation and trade were slacker. 

Recovery was indicated in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto and Hamilton, while in Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver there were contrac- 
tions in employment. In ‘Montreal, activity 
increased in manufacturing, while trade, con- 
struction and electric current plants showed 
declines. In Quebec, boot and shoe factories 
and construction reported increased activity. 
In Toronto, manufactumng generally showed 
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improvement, but curtailment was recorded 
in trade and construction. In Ottawa, pulp 
and paper works made considerable gains; 
reductions in trade, iron and steel and some 
other divisions, however, resulted in a net 
loss in employment. In Hamilton, manufac- 
turing showed moderate recovery, especially 
in the iron and steel and clay, glass and 
stone divisions. In Winnipeg, activity in 
printing and publishing and trade declined, 
while improvement was indicated in textiles 
and local transportation. In Vancouver, there 
were gains in manufacturing and road con- 
struction, but employment in shipping and 
stevedoring and trade showed a falling off. 

Within the manufacturing division, the re- 
sumption of operations in iron and steel, tex- 
tile, lumber and tobacco works caused the 
largest gains, while there were also increases 
on a somewhat smaller scale in leather, rubber, 
pulp and’ paper, non-ferrous metal and chem- 
ical factories. On the other hand, food, fur, 
electric current, electrical apparatus, stone and 
cement plants showed further, though moder- 
ate curtailment. ‘Continued expansion was 
noted in logging. In mining, there were de- 
clines in the Eastern and Alberta coal fields, 
and non-metallic mineral mines were also 
slacker; metallic ore mining, however, showed 
improvement. Telegraph and telephone com- 
panies recorded decreases in their operating 
departments. Steam railway operation em- 
ployed a slightly larger number of workers, 
but reductions were noted in local and water 
transportation. ‘Construction on highways 
and railroads increased, while building con- 
struction showed further seasonal contrac- 
tions. Employment in trade also declined, 
following the activity of the holiday season. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment. is based’ it should 
be understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organizations reporting. 
The situation at the end of January as 
shown by reports received from 1,606 trade 
union locals with 160,365 members was more 
favourable than in December, 10.2 per cent 
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of the members being out of work on Janu- 
ary 31 as compared with 11.6 per cent at the 
close of the preceding month. The level of 
employment, however, was lower than in 
January of Jast year when 7.5 per cent of 
the members were idle. New Brunswick, 
Quebec and British Columbia locals registered 
improvement over December, due in Quebec, 
to greater employment for garment workers. 
In the remaining provinces declines occurred, 
the most noteworthy being in Nova. Scotia 
owing to reduced employment. for coal miners, 
and in Manitoba where less work was 
afforded in the manufacturing division. In 
comparison with January, 1924, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan unions alone reported gains. 
The manufacturing industries showed! con- 
siderable improvement as compared with De- 
cember, 14.3 per cent of the members being 
idle as compared with 20.9 per cent at the 
end of December. Garment workers were 
considerably busier and accounted for the 
greater part of the increase, though bakers, 
cigar and tobacco, wood, textile, hat, cap and 
glove, leather and jewelry workers, and metal 
polishers also were more fully engaged. Em- 
ployment for paper makers, printing trades- 
men, iron and steel and glass workers, how- 
ever, was on a lower level. More unemp!oy- 
ment was registered in the manufacturing 
division than in January, 1924, when 6.7 per 
zent of the members were idle owing to in- 
activity among garment workers who have 
reported exceptional unemployment for the 
past two months. More unemployment than 
in December was reported from Nova Scotia 
and Alberta coal fields but in British Colum- 
bia locals no members were registered as out 
of work. Considerable short time was re- 
ported in the Nova Scotia and Alberta mines. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec were fully em- 
ployed. Reports received from 175 unions in 
the building trades comprising 17,703 members 
showed that. 27.5 per cent of the members 
were out of work at the end of January as 
compared with 24.9 per cent on December 31, 
1924. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, steam 
shovel and dredgemen, carpenters and joiners, 
electrical workers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers and hod car- 
riers all reported larger percentages of idle- 
ness than in December and in the other trades 
there were small gains. The situation in the 
building trades, however, was slightly less 
favourable than in January, 1924, when 26.3 
per cent of the members were idle. A slight 
change for the better was reported in the 
transportation industry, 5.1 per cent of the 
members being out of work as compared 
with 5.5 per cent in December. Navigation 
workers and street and electric railway em- 
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ployees were more fully engaged. ‘Teamsters 
and chauffeurs reported a nominal change only 
and steam railway employees were slightly 
less active. Lumber workers and loggers re- 
ported no unemployment. Fishermen were 
not so active as in December. Barbers, hotel 
and restaurant and theatre and stage em- 
ployees registered slightly more unemploy- 
ment. Stationary engineers and firemen were 
somewhat busier. 


During the month of Janu- 
ary, 1925, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 26,199 references to 
positions, and effected a total 
of 24,908 placements in comparison with 21,-' 
219 placements during the preceding month 
and 29,868 during January, 1924. The place- 
ments in regular employment during the month 
numbered 11,488 of men and 2,591 of women 
—a total of 14,029—as against 15,237 during 
the same month of last year. The placements. 
in casual work in January numbered 10,879. 
The offices of the Employment Service were 
notified of 26,807 vacancies during the month 
under review, of which 20,481 were for men 
and 6,326 for women, as compared with 33,571 
vacancies offered during January, 1924. Ap- 
plications for employment were registered from 
32,934 men and 9,125 women, a total of 42,059, 
while during the same month of the preceding 
year registrations totalled 44,613. During 
January, 1925, there was an increase over the 
preceding month in the volume of business 
transacted, but as will be noted from the above 
figures a decline in comparison with January, 
1924. The percentage of gain in January, 
1925, over December, 1924, was, however, 
larger than between January, 1924, and De- 
cember, 1923. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of January. 1925, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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| The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports that the 
REPORT January production of pig 


iron in Canada rose 25 per 
cent to 28,302 long tons as compared with 
22,544 tons in December. The increased pro- 
duction was due largely to the output of 
foundry iron, which amounted to 11,290 tons, 
none of this grade having been made in De- 
cember. The amount produced included = 13,- 
133 tons of basic iron for remelting into steel, 
and 3,879 tons malleable iron for sale. Of 
the: foundry iron only six tons was intended 
for sale. Blast furnace charges in January 
consisted of 52,047 long tons of foreign ore, 
33,667 short tons of coke, and 14,067 short tons 
of limestone. At the end of January there 
were three furnaces in blast, one at Sydney; 
Nova Scotia, one at Hamilton, Ontario, and 
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one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The daily 
capacity of the active furnaces was 1,075 tons 
or about 21 per cent of the total daily capa- 
city of the 15 furnaces which were being car- 
ried on the active list as being furnaces that 
are likely to or can be blown in at any time. 
Ferro-alloys at 1,691 tons marked a slight in- 
crease over the December output of 1,619 
tons, and consisted mainly of the grade com- 
posed of about 80 per cent manganese; a 
small quantity of ferro-silicon also was pro- 
duced. | 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada in January reached a total of 27,- 
126 long tons, an increase of 3 per cent over 
the 26,239 tons produced in December. Steel 
ingots advanced by 603 tons to a total of 26,- 
187 tons and steel castings rose to 939 tons 
or an increase of 284. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt shows that eight cars contain- 
ing approximately 618,043 pounds of silver 
ore were shipped from the Cobalt camp dur- 
ing the month of February, as compared with 
10 cars of silver ore containing 776,091 pounds 
in January. The Nipissing Mine shipped 194 
bars, containing 222,569.51 ounces of silver, 
and. The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 141 bars, containing 141,215.28 ounces 
of silver, making a total of 335 bars, contain- 
ing 363,784.79 ounces of silver shipped during 
the month of February, as compared with 
511 bars containing 573,894.83 ounces shipped 
in the previous month. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of January, 1925: Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, 48,503 tons; Greenwood Coal 
Company, Limited, 5,018 tons; and Intercol- 
onial Coal Mining Company, Limited, 13,528 
tons. 

As complete figures for the coal production 
in Canada for January are not available, 
statistics for the previous month are given at 
the end of this section. 

The report of the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch shows that 127,310,581 feet of timber, 
board measure, was scaled in the province 
during January, 1925. The total includes fir, 
56,998 447 feet; cedar, 30,833,927; spruce, 9,600,- 
992 feet; hemlock, 19,676,684 feet; balsam, 
2,830,254 feet; yellow pine, 1,843,440 feet; 
white pine, 1,241,031 feet; jack pine, 825,075 
feet; larch, 3,641,860 feet; and miscellaneous 
species, 263,843 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement amounted to $16,716,468 during 


January, 1925, as compared with $18,328,491 
in January, 1924, a decrease of $1,612,023. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were given in a preliminary state- 
ment as $11,896,513 for January, 1925, as com- 
pared with $13,392,482 for January, 1924, a 
decrease of $1,495,919. 

Coal Statistics for December, 1924—The 
output of coal from Canadian mines during 
December dropped 4 per cent below the pro- 
duction for the preceding month and 3 per 


cent below the average for December in the 


past five years. The figures were 1,505,519 
tons in December as against 1,569,483 tons in 
November, while compared with the average 
for the month during the five preceding years, 
the decrease was 345,982. Production by prov- 
inces in December showed increases in Al- 
berta and British Columbia and decreases in 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. 

The total production of coal in Canada 
during 1924 was 13,617,000 tons, a decrease of 
3,373,000 tons from 1928. Decreases occurred 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia, 
while Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory 
showed slight gains over the preceding year. 
In Nova Scotia, the decrease amounted to 
1,040,000 tons; in New Brunswick, 61,000 tons; 
in Alberta, 1,679,000 tons; in British Colum- 
bia, 633,000 tons. Saskatchewan showed a 
gain of 39,000 tons and the Yukon Territory 
a gain of about 800 tons. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during December was 
30,959 of whom 23,966 worked underground 
and 6,993 on surface, as compared with a total 
of 28,904 in November, of whom 22,411 worked 
underground, and 6,493 on surface. Pro- 
duction per man was 48.6 tons for December, 
as against 53.4 tons per man for November; 
during December the production per man- 
day was 2.6 tons, being the same as in the 
previous month. Lack of orders is given as a 
cause for part of the tonnage lost in Decem- 
ber. 


According to a report from 


BUILDING the Dominion Bureau of 
PERMITS AND Statistics, the value of build- 
CoNTRACTS ing permits issued in Janu- 
AWARDED ary was less than in Decem- 


ber, but greater than in the 
corresponding month of last year. The figure 
for January, 1925, was $5,433,204; for Decem- 
ber, 1924, $6,333,619, and for January, 1924, 
84.454,119. 

According to the MacLean Building Review 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of contracts awarded in Canada 
during February was $11,047,600 compared 
with $8,934,700 in January. Residential build- 
ing accounted for 22.1 per cent of the Febru- 
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ary total amounting to $2,442,200; business 
building amounted to $3,771,200 or 34.1 per 
cent; industrial building to $3,608,600 or 32.7 
per cent; and public works and utilities to 
$1,225,600 or 11.1 per cent. The activity was 
distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 31 per cent; Quebec, 43.4 per cent; 
British Columbia, 12.9 per cent; Prairie Prov- 
inces, 5.9 per cent; and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 6.8 per cent. 

The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in January, 
1925, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $58,375,502 as against $66,- 
568,060 in January, 1924. The domestic mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $75,347,012 in 
January, 1925, as compared with $124,429,462 
in December, 1924, and $69,575,167 in Janu- 
ary, 1924. Foreign merchandise exported 
amounted to $652,263 in January, 1925, and 
$779,565 in January, 1924. 

The chief imports in January, 1925, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,542,022 ; 
iron and its products, $8,224,742; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $8,224,742; non- 
metallic minerals and products, $9,511,018; 
and agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $7,068,536. 

The chief exports in the same month were: 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $20,932,600; wood, 
wood products and paper, $18,600,250; animals 
and animal products, $14,683,841; and non- 
ferrous metals and their products, $8,633,471. 
During the ten months ending January, 1925, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, were valued at $355,200,- 
679; wood, wood products and paper, $208, 
544,863; animals and animal products $139,- 
137,069, and non-ferrous metals their pro- 
ducts, $71,080,795. 

Sirikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
greater in February than in January, 1925, 
but less than during February, 1924. There 
were in existence during the month 13 dis- 
putes, involving 3,030 employes, and resulting 
in a time loss of 26,334 working days, as com- 
pared with 10 disputes in January, 1925, in- 
volving 694 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 4,882 working days. In Febru- 
ary, 1924, there were recorded 17 disputes, in- 
volving 12,933 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 197,083 working days. Ten new 
strikes and lockouts commenced during Feb- 
ruary, with a time loss of 24,414 working days. 
One of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to February, and five of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing during February ter- 
minated during the month. At the end of the 
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month, therefore, there were seven strikes and 
lockouts on record affecting 2,618 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices continued to advance. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five an 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.93 at the beginning of 
February as compared with $10.77 for Janu- 
ary; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for 
February, 1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $1692 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $15.77 for February, 1920; 
$12.54 for February, 1918, and $7.75 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Flour and bread showed the 
most important advances while there were 
smaller increases in the prices of potatoes, 
meats, cooking eggs, cheese, tea and coffee. 
Butter, fresh eggs, sugar and rice were lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $21.19 for 
February, as compared with $21.09 for Janu- 
ary; $21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for 
February, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; 
$24.85 for February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $24.71 for February, 1920; 
$19.80 for February, 1918, and $14.54 for 
February, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower but 
no changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu-. 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined slightly to 164.5 for February as 
compared with 165.2 for January; 156.6 for 
February, 1924; 153.6 for February, 1923; 
153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
238.8 for February, 1920, and 200.5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1919. In the grouping according to 
chief component material four of the eight 
main groups advanced and four were lower. 
Vegetables and their products were higher due 
to increases in the prices of grain, flour, and 
other milled products. Increases in the prices 
for silk and cotton caused an advance in the 
fibres, textiles and textile products group. 
The wood and wood products group and the 
iron and its products group both advanced,. 
the former because of higher prices for lum- 
ber and the latter because of higher prices 
for some lines of pig iron. Animals and their 
products declined substantially, increases in 
cattle, hogs, sheep and meats being more than. 
offset by declines in butter, eggs and: hides. 
Non-ferrous metals declined because of lower 
prices for copper, lead, tin and spelter. Non- 
metallic minerals and chemicals and allied 
products were also lower. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Report of Commission appointed to Investigate Alleged Combine in Fruit 
and Vegetable Industry 


N interim report was issued during Feb- 
ruary by Mr. Lewis Duncan, of Tor- 
onto, who was appointed last July as Com- 
missioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, to investigate a combine alleged to 
exist among the jobbers, brokers and other 
dealers in fruit and vegetables in British 
Columbia and elsewhere, resulting in the con- 
trol of prices to the detriment of the pro- 
ducers and consumers (Lasour GazeTts, De- 
cember, 1924, page 1019). The report refers 
to conditions as found in the provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

A formal complaint, signed by six residents 
of British Columbia, led to the appointment 
of the Commissioner by an Order in Council, 
which named numerous parties to the alleged 
combine, these parties being for the most 
part members of the Nash organization in 
Canada, or shareholders in the Growers’ Sales 
Agency Limited. 

The report is a volume of 184 pages, con- 
taining details of the evidence collected in 
the course of the investigation, followed by 
a summary of the conclusions reached by the 
commissioner, and by a number of recom- 
mendations, which are given below. Appen- 
dices to the report show: (1) the companies 
in the Nash organization; (2) a chronologi- 
cal table showing growth of the Nash organi- 
zation; (3) the duties of an agent; (4) table 
showing certain apparently undisclosed to- 
mato profits for 1924; (5) statement showing 
certain moneys to be repaid to growers; (6) 
statement showing certain other merchandis- 
ing profits; (7) correspondence showing at- 
titude of Nash organization to growers and 
growers’ organizations; (8) copies of con- 
tracts for sale of growers’ products, and other 
documents; (9) auditors’ reports, Calgary, 
Regina, Winnipeg. 

The conclusions and recommendations of 
the Commissioner are as follows:— 


Conclusions 


The conclusions of your commissioner are 
that the Nash combination of jobbing and 
brokerage houses is a combine which is oper- 
ating and has operated detrimentally to the 
interests of the Canadian public, including in 
that term producer, consumer and _ trade 
opposition. Your commissioner is also of the 
conclusion that while other combines within 
the meaning of the statute exist, such as the 


self-defensive combine of the members of the 
Growers’ Sales Agency Limited, and the local 
associations of jobbers who meet to discuss 
prices and supply, still the Growers’ Sales 
combine would dissolve into its constituent 
competitive elements if the jobber-broker con- 
nection were made unlawful; and that the 
price fixing arrangements of the local associa- 
tions of jobbers are made more permanent 
than would ordinarily be the case by the 
threats of the Nash brokers and supervisors 
to discipline any price cutter by depriving 
him of his supply. 

The Nash combine is a double combine. It 
consists first of a combination of a large num- 
ber of jobbing houses; which has already been 
referred to as the jobber-jobber combine; and 
secondly of an association in the one organ- 
ization of brokerage and jobbing houses, re- 
ferred to as the jobber-broker combine. 

A jobber-broker combine is not a “ natural ” 
combine; for it is an attempt to join in the 
one organization two opposing factors; the 
broker, whose interest should be solely that of 
the grower; and the jobber, whose interest is 
opposed to that of the grower. Such a com- 
bination is wrong in principle and dangerous, 
and your commissioner recommends that it be 
declared unlawful. There is a mass of tes- 
timony in favour of such action, including tes- 
timony already quoted from jobbers. 

The following resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Berry Growers Co- 
operative Union of B.C., held on January 30, 
1925, may be here quoted as showing the 


feeling of the growers:— 

That whereas the fruit and vegetable selling at prairie 
points is now performed by brokers who are paid for 
their services by the shippers of British Columbia, and 
at the same time these brokers are appointed and con- 
trolled by jobbers at prairie points who buy British 
Columbia produce from the brokers, be it resolved that 
this Union goes on record as opposing this principle, 
and that the Dominion Government be petitioned to 
pass legislation making jobber owned brokerages in 
Canada illegal; and that a copy of this resolution be © 
sent to the Premier, the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Labour, the Canadian Horticultural Council, and to 
Mr. Munro, M.P. for the Fraser Valley. 


If legislative action is taken to sever the 
jobber-broker connection of the Nash and 
Growers Sales organization, the latter organ- 
ization will dissolve into its constituent and 
independent jobber elements. But in the case 
of the Nash organization there wi!l remain 
the jobber-jobber combine. 

Such an organization has the power by col- 
lective action to operate prejudicially to the 
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interests of the public. If there were no col- 
lective action, but if each jobber member 
traded in competition with fellow members 
and the opposition, no exception could be 
taken; and the Nash group though much 
larger would be in the same position as other 
groups of jobbing houses, conducted under 
one management, such as the Scott Fruit Co. 


Iamited, P. Burns & Co. Limited, and Mac- 


donald’s Consolidated, Limited. 

The insistence however of the Nash and in 
a more limited way of the Growers Sales 
‘houses on sales to them being made through 
their brokerage offices (which for this purpose 
are only brokerage agencies levying a toll on 
‘each transaction), in effect denies a great part 
of the market in western Canada to products 
handled by other brokers. Western Canada 
has been divided by these organizations into 
brokerage areas, and the policy has been laid 
down that brokers selling produce direct to 
jobbing houses must pay brokerage to the 
brokerage office within whose area the sale 
has been made. This toll amounts in some 
cases to $90 a car; and is exacted for the 
privilege of being allowed to sell to the job- 
bing house. The charge is made even when 
the brokerage company has had nothing to 
do with effecting the sale. This practice re- 
stricts distribution, assists the 
monopoly and injures the producer, consumer 
and broker. Your commissioner recommends 
that it be declared unlawful. 

The phenomenal advance of the Nash in- 
terests at the expense of the independent 
broker and jobber is bringing Western Can- 
ada face to face with the possibility of a mon- 
opoly in the distribution of fruits and veget- 
ables. Once monopoly or effective monopol- 
istic control is reached the regulating factor 
of competition disappears. The only alterna- 
tive to monopoly is to make possible the con- 
tinuation of effective competition both of 
brokers and jobbers. | 

In the United States of America the courts 
have been given power to order the dissolu- 
tion of certain combines on the application 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Your 


_ commissioner suggests the advisability of con- 


sidering the enactment of similar legislation 
applicable to persons engaged in the distribu- 
tion of the products of the soil. 

‘While your commissioner feels that legis- 
lative action along the lines indicated is neces- 
sary, he is also of the opinion that many of 
the existing evils could be removed by the 
establishment of a nation-wide grower-owned 
selling agency. It would le with such an 
agency, while obtaining the best prices for the 
growers, to give a maximum distribution 
without wasteful overlapping, and to develop 
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a rational and unified export policy. Pro- 
vided four tests are met, no merchandizing, 
no favouritism, the strictest accounting, and 
the employment of men of probity, that way 
lies success. 


Recommendations 


(1) That it be made unlawful for any com- 
bine (as defined in the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923), operating or controlling a chain of 
jobbing houses dealing in the products of the 
soil to operate or im any way control the 
operation of the business of broker or factor 
handling the products of the soil. 

(2) That it be made unlawful for any com- 
bine (as defined in the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, 1923), operating or controlling a 
chain of jobbing houses dealing in the pro- 
ducts of the soil to require as a condition of 
the purchase or handling of goods by any of 
its Jobbing houses the payment to itself or 
any of its companies or any other person of 
a commission or purchasing fee or similar 
charge; provided that nothing shall prevent 
the payment to jobbers of the customary job- 
ber’s commission for handling goods on con- 
slgnment. 

(3) That the rendering of false or deceptive 
account sales be made a criminal offence; and 
that false or deceptive account sales be de- 
fined as account sales which do not truly and 
precisely set out the transaction in question. 

(4) That it be made a criminal offence for 
any broker or factor handling, dealing in or 
disposing of the products of the soil, to make 
an undisclosed “overage” or merchandising 
profit on consignment shipments. 

(5) That brokers, factors, jobbers and others 
handling, dealing in or disposing of the pro- 
ducts of the soil, be required to maintain for 
a period of three years complete lot records 
of goods handled on consignment. 

(6) That a minister of the Crown be em- 
powered to cause to be examined relative to 
any transaction complained of, the books, 
papers and records of any broker, factor, job- 
ber, or other person handling the products of 
the soil. 

(7) That consideration be given to the 
desirability of passing legislation similar in 
principle to the anti-trust legislation of the 
United States of America. 





The question of rates of pay and working 
conditions for women employees at the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley last year was 
raised in the British House .of Commons on 
February 12, by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, the 
Labour member for Middlesborough East, 
during the debate on the supplementary 
estimates. iy ui 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 
Amending Bill Introduced in Parliament 


A BILL to amend the Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act was introduced in 
the House of Commons on March 12, by the 
Minister of Labour. The necessity for such 
legislation arose out of the recent judgment 
of the Privy Council declaring the act of 
1907 to be ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada. The text of this judgment was given 
in the last issue of Tus Lasour Gazerrs. 
(A general account of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of the various Pro- 
vincial Acts which make provision for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, is given as a 
supplement to the present issue.) The Privy 
Council found the act invalid on the ground 
that it contained provisions authorizing ac- 
tion by the Federal authorities in regard to 
matters which, under the terms of the British 
North America Act, were within the legis- 
lative competence of the several provinces 
and were therefore not under the control of 
the Dominion Parliament. The purpose of 
the amending Act, as stated by the Minister 
of Labour, is to limit the application of the 
act in terms to matters not within the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of any province. It is 
recognized, of course, that the enumerative 
provisions of the amendment are not techni- 
cally necessary for this purpose, but it is 
thought advisable, nevertheless, to insert 
them for purposes of convenience and to 
make the act more intelligible to the body 
of employees and employers whose interests 
the legislation is designed to serve. These 
remarks apply as well to any overlapping 
which may be found to exist in the amend- 
ment as drawn. It is hoped the enactment 
of the section in this form will tend to pre- 
vent misunderstandings and differences re- 
garding the application of the act to particu- 
lar disputes and create greater certainty in 
the administration of the act than would be 
sossible if the provisions were couched in 
more general terms. The purpose of the 
proposed paragraph IV is to enable any pro- 
vince to take advantage of the Dominion act 
should it so desire. 

Text of the Bill 


The text of the Bill is as follows:— 

1. The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion two thereof the following:— 

APPLICATION OF ACT 

2a. (1) This Act shall apply to the follow- 
ing disputes only :— 

(i) Any dispute in relation to employ- 
ment upon or‘in connection with any work, 
93597—2 


undertaking or business which is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, including but not so as to restrict 
the generality of the foregoing: 


(a) works, undertakings or business oper- 
ated or carried on for or in connection 
with navigation and shipping, whether 
inland or maritime; 

(b) lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings connecting any 
province with any other or others of 
the provinces, or extending beyond the 
limits of the province; 

(c) lines of steamships between a pro- 
vince and any British or foreign coun- 
try ; 

(d) ferries between any province and any 
British or foreign country, or between 
two provinces; 

(e) works, undertakings or businesses be- 
longing to, carried on or operated by 
aliens, including foreign corporations 
immigrating into Canada to carry on 
business; 

(f) such works as, although wholy situate 
within the province, have been or may 
be declared by the Parliament of Can- 
ada to be for the general advantage of 
Canada, or for the advantage of two or 
more of the provinces; 

(g) works, undertakings or business of 
any company or corporation incorp- 
porated by or under the authority of 
the Parliament of Canada. 

(ii) Any dispute which is not within 
the exclusive legislative authority of any 
provincial legislature to regulate in the 
manner provided by this Act. 

(iii) Any dispute which the Governor 
in Council may by reason of any real or 
apprehended national emergency declare 
to be subject to the provisions of this 
Act. 

(iv) Any dispute which is within the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
province and which by the legislation of 
the province is made subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


(2) The provisions of this Act shall be con- 
strued as relating only to the application of 
The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and not so as to extend the meaning of 
the word “employer” as defined by section 
two, paragraph (c), of the said Act.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or 
other during the month of February was 12, 
as compared with 10 in January. The time 
loss for the month was less than in January, 
1924, being 26,334 working days, as compared 
with 197,083 working days in February, 1924. 
The considerable time loss and number of 
employees in February, 1924, was chiefly due 
to a strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees |in working 
disputes involved days 
February, 1925........ 12 3,026 26,334 
January, 1925005 2. 10 694 4,882 
February, 1924........ 17 12,933 197,088 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. <A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received till some time after its 
commencement. 


Three disputes, involving 230 workpeople, 
were carried over from January. One of the 
strikes \beginning prior to February, and four 
of the strikes commencing during February, 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
February, therefore, there were on record 
seven disputes—two strikes of clothing work- 
ers at Montreal, clothing workers at Toronto, 
boot factory employees at Montreal, fur 
workers at Toronto, moulders at Hamilton, 
and bakers at Winnipeg. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment too late for insertion in the February 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte of a strike of six 
bricklayers at Toronto on January 2, against 
a reduction in wages. The bricklayers’ agree- 
ment for the rate of $1.25 per hour expired 
at the end of December, and the contractors 
proposed a new rate of $1.124 which the men 
objected to. Negotiations were carried on, 
and work was resumed on January 19 at the 
new rate, an agreement between the union 
and the contractors having been reached in the 
interval. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
February, one was for increased wages, another 
for increased wages and other changes, six 
were against reductions in wages, three were 
for recognition of the union, and one was 


against discharge of employees. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during the 
month, three resulted in favour of employees, 
one in favour of employers, and one resulted 
in a compromise being effected. 

The folowing notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 

Boot Factory Empioyrees, Montreau, QUE. 
—On January 26, a strike of 200 boot factory 
employees occurred at Montreal against 
changes in piece rates, which, the employees 
stated, would cause a reduction in wages of 
between 50 and 75 per cent. Negotiations 
were carried on and the men resumed work 
on February 9 under the same conditions as 
existed prior to the strike. 


Coat Miners, EpMonton, Atta—Forty-five 
coal miners at Edmonton went on strike on 
February 17, against a change in working 
conditions affecting piece work prices. After 
being on strike five days, the men decided to 
resume work on the employers’ terms, 

CiorHina Worxers, Montrear, Que—A 
strike of clothing workers in the ladies’ gar- 
ment industry involving about 1,350 was called 
on February 3, in order to establish the 44 
hour week and to secure collective bargaining. 
About 115 establishments were affected at the 
beginning of the strike, but by the end of 
February most of the firms had agreed to the 
terms of the union and there were only about 
four still affected, involving about 50 work- 
people, the strike being therefore recorded as 
unterminated. 


CiotHinc Workers, Toronto, Ont.—On 
February 5, some 1,200 clothing workers in 
the ladies’ garment industry, employed by 
about 60 firms, went on strike for increased 
wages, recognition of union and changes in 
working conditions. Early in the month 
settlements were effected in many of the shops 
by the employers agreeing to the union’s 
terms and conditions. At the end of the 
month, about 175 strikers were still involved. 


CrorHinc Workers, Toronto, Ont—A 
strike of 32 clothing workers in the mens’ 
clothing industry occurred at Toronto, owing 
to the union objecting to the firm sending out 
work to non-union shops. After the first day, 
the firm notified the union that work would be 
done in their own factory. Work was resumed 
February 18. 


Boot Factory EMPLOYEES, MontTREAL, QUE. 
—On February 26, a strike of 12 boot factory 
employees occurred against a reduction in 
wages. At the end of the month this strike 
remained unterminated. 
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Fcr Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Sixteen fur notice was given to 115 employees in a trunk, 
workers went on strike for recognition of the valise and suitcase factory of a proposed de- 
union, negotiations were carried on, but the crease in wages, ranging from 10 to 15 per 
strike remained unterminated at the end of cent. The employees called a strike on Febru- 
February. ary 19. After negotiations, work was resumed 

Moutpers, WincHam, Ont.—A strike of 26 on February 26, under the conditions existing 
moulders occurred at Wingham, Ontario, on prior to the strike. 

February 9, against a reduction in wages on Bakers, WINNIPEG, MaAnitospA.—During 
piece work. Negotiations were carried on February information was received of a 
which resulted in a compromise being effected, cessation of work involving about ten bakers 
and settlement took place on February 27. in Winnipeg against a reduction in wages. No 

TRUNK, VALISE AND Suircase Workers, St. details were received, but the dispute was re- 

Henri, Montrean, Que—On February 13, ported as unterminated at the end of February. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1925. 


Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
employees} working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to February, 1925. 


MANUFACTURING— | | 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 8 192 |Commenced December 2, against discharge of 
Que. employees. Unterminated. 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt: 
Boot factory employees, Mon- 200 1,200 |\Commenced January 26, against a reduction in 
treal, Que. wages. Settled by negotiations; work resumed 
unger same conditions as existed prior to the 
strike. 


Iron, steel and products: { 4 
Moulders, Hamilton, Ont.... a4 528 |Commenced January 30, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during February, 1925. 


Mintne, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Edmonton, Alta... 45 225 |Commenced February 17, for a change in working 
conditions affecting piece work earnings. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed F ebruary 23. 
MANUFACTURING— In favour of employers. 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 1,350 11,850 |Commenced February 3, to establish a 44-hour 


ue. week and collective bargaining. Unterminated. 
Clothing workers, Toronto, 1,200 11,100 |Commenced February 5, for recognition of the 
Ont. union, increased wages and changes in working 


conditions. Unterminated. _ ; 
32 |Commenced February 12, against work being sent - 


[Se] 
bo 


Clothing workers, Toronto, 


Ont. to non-union shops. Settled by negotiations in 
favour of employees and work resumed February 
133 
Boot and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, Mon- 12 36 |Commenced February 26, for increased wages. 
treal, Que. Unterminated. 


Fur and leather products: Ae 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 16 128 |Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products: . ; ; 
Moulders, Wingham, Ont.... 26 468 |Commenced February 9, against a reduction in 
wages. Settled by negotiations and work re- 
sumed February 28; compromise. 


Miscellaneous: hier 
Trunk, valise and suit case 115 575 |Commenced February 19, against a reduction in 
workers, St. Henri, Mon- wages. Settled by negotiations and work re- 
treal, Que. sumed February 26, under same conditions as 
existed prior to the strike. 
SERVICE— 

Personal— Domestic: 

Bakeray Winner, Man. Woo ped fase o ee aes Commenced during February against a reduction 


in wages. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING JANUARY 


ft Fok British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for February contains the following table 
which analyses the disputes in progress in Jan- 
uary, 1925, in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land by groups of industries, and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved at the estab- 
lishments concerned and the approximate time 
lost during the month in all disputes in pro- 
gress :— 


Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 


in progress in of work- | duration 
January people jin working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries Start-] Start- in all disputes 
e ed disputes in in 
before] in | Total] progress | progress 
Jan- | Jan- in in 
uary 1] uary January | January 
Mining and quarry- 
Brge eM aL, 4 7 ll 4,300 25,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 10 8 18 2,900 21,000 
Pextileieyiiacsuten 2 3 500 7,000 
CLEANSPOLES-<hccd ives 4 eras 4 1,600 2,000 
CHER elders 7 13 20 3,100 12,000 
Total, January 1925) 23 35 58 12,400 67,000 
Total, Dec. 1924... 24 41 65 16,000 92,000 
Total, January 1924} 11 oh 48 83,000*| 629,000* 


*A dispute involving about 69,000 locomotive engin® 
drivers, firemen and cleaners in Great Britain accounted for 
most of the loss of time in January, 1924. 


Wage Negotiations in 


Wage negotiations involving over two mil- 
lion men engaged in the four vital industries 
of mining, railways, engineering and shipbuild- 
ing are now in progress in Great Britain. The 
end of the negotiations in connection with the 
miners’ and railwaymen’s claims may come 
about the same time, but unless the discus- 
sions in the engineering and shipbuilding trade 
are protracted much more than seems likely 
these disputes should have reached a decisive 
stage long before the miners’ agreement term- 
inates. This, assuming that due notice is 
given, will be at the end of June. 

Discussing the prospects of a peaceful set- 
tlement the Co-operative News says:—“The 
men of South Yorkshire and North-East Not- 
tingham, for instance, are working good time 
and many are earning relatively good wages, 
because production costs are low and the coal 
from these districts can therefore be sold at 
a good profit. Their view-point must inevit- 
ably be somewhat different from that of the 


Of the 35 disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary, 12, directly involving 1,400 workpeople, 
arose out of demands for advances in wages 
or other wages questions; 13, directly involving 
2,900 workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes of persons; 
6, directly involving 1,600 workpcople, on de- 
tails of working arrangements; and 4, directly 
involving 1,200 workpeople on other questions. 
In addition about 2,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 23 dis- 
putes which began before January and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes was thus 
58, involving about 12,400 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a loss during January of about 
67,000 working days. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 21 
new disputes, directly involving 3,600 work- 
people, and 9 old disputes, directly involving 
700 workpeople. Of these new and old dis- 
putes, 11, directly involving 1,400 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the workpeople; 9 
directly involving 1,100 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 10, directly involving 
1,800 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 5 disputes, directly involving 700 work- 
people, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


Four British Industries 


South Wales or Lancashire men, who are work- 
ing in old and costly pits, and who see hard- 
ly any hope, under the profit-sharing agree- 
ment, that their lot can be substantially im- 
proved. The problem of the miners’ federa- 
tion is to found a national policy on these 
divergent conditions and interests.” 

The railwaymen have put forward a na- 
tional “all-grades” programme, which, how- 
ever, is unlikely to prove acceptable to the 
managers. The engineering unions are now 
acting together in demanding higher rates of 
pay. The shipbuilding workers are less fav- 
ourably situated at the moment for pressing 
their case. The industry has been on the up 
grade, but the improvement is not so marked 
as is engineering. It is also curious that unions 
which are acting together in the engineering 
dispute are presenting different claims to the 
shipbuilding employers. If this policy is con- 
tinued the position of all the unions will be 
weakened at a later stage in the negotiations. 
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DISPUTE IN THE COAL MINES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


N the February issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE there appeared the Report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, in the matter of a dispute between cer- 
tain coal mining companies operating in Nova 
Scotia, subsidaries of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, namely the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Glace Bay, the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, Sydney Mines, the Acadia 
Coal Company, Stellarton, and the Cumber- 
land Railway and Coal Company, Springhill, 
and the coal miners their employees, members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, re- 
sulting from a failure to negotiate a new 
agreement. A settlement not being reached 
a cessation of work occurred on March 6, in- 
volving some 14,000 miners. 

The Board reported that it had been unable 
to bring about a settlement of the dispute and 
that a permanent improvement in industrial 
relations could not be expected until com- 
plete confidence between the operators and 
the employees should be established, possibly 
as the result of an inquiry into the cost of 
mining, transporting and selling coal, wages 
profits, markets, etc. As the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act had just been declared 
ultra vires by a judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the Board 
found itself without powers to make such an 
investigation. 

The company had proposed a wage reduction 
of 10 per cent on the ground that at the 1924 
wage scale the costs of mining prevented the 
sale of an output of coal sufficient to keep the 
mines in steady operation and that the oper- 
ation of the mines was not profitable. The 
miners objected to a decrease and demanded 
an increase on the ground that the wages scale 
was already so low that the annual receipts 
in miners’ wages were materially below the 
amount necessary for a worker to maintain a 
decent standard of living for himself and his 
family in Canada. 

During the sittings of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation a District Con- 
vention of the miners’ union was called at 
Sydney on February 4 and continued until 
February 6. A proposal was handed to Dr. 
J. W. Robertson of Ottawa who had been 
appointed by the Minister of Labour to repre- 
sent the miners on the Board in the absence 
of a recommendation, and who had addressed 
the Convention. This proposal, published in 
the February issue of the Lasour Gazette as 
Appendix B of the Board’s report, was that 
the miners would work under the terms of the 


expired agreement for four months if four 
day’s work per week were guaranteed all the 
members at their usual working places, or 
wages in lieu of employment, while a fair and 
impartial inquiry were made into the affairs 
of the employing corporation. This proposi- 
tion was refused by the corporation which pro- 
posed that an investigation should be made 
by a joint committee representing both par- 
ties. The proposal was contained in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Union officials 
by the Vice-president of the Corporation :— 


9th February, 1925. 
J. W. McLesop, President, 
ALEXANDER A. McKay, Sec.-Treas., 
District No. 26, U. M. W. of A., 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Dear Sirs,—In our letter of even date we have ex- 
plained our objections to the proposition involved in 
the resolution therein referred to and why we think 
an attempt to work out your suggestion in any con- 
crete form would not result in a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

We now submit the following proposition, namely: 

That the company and the U.M.W. of A. enter 
forthwith into a contract to continue until the 30th of 
November, 1926, providing that, 

(1) An impartial committee of investigation be con- 
stituted by either one or two members being appointed 
by the representatives of the employees and the same 
number by the company. These representatives to 
appoint a chairman and if they fail to agree on such 
appointment such chairman to be appointed by either 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, or the Acting Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court of Quebec, at the option 
of the representatives of the employees. 

(2) Such committee so constituted to have power to 
investigate 

(a) all matters in respect to the company relevant to 
the question of what rates of wages the company can 
reasonably be expected to pay under existing conditions. 

(a) all matters relating to the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 26, in so far as such matters may 
affect the present situation. 

(3) Such committee to have power, after such inves- 
tigation, by its report to establish a scale of wages 
to be effective from the date of the acceptance of this 
proposal, until November thirtieth, 1926, and the com- 
pany and the employees to respectively obligate them- 
selves to accept such scale of wages. 

(4) Pending the report of the committee and from 
the date of the acceptance of their proposal the com- 
pany to pay the 1924 scale of wages less ten per cent. 
After such report such wages to be readjusted to con- 
form to the rates thereby established. 

(5) All evidence given before the committee shall be 
treated as confidential and the committee shall make 
public its findings only. 

6. If the committee deems it desirable that evidence 
be taken under oath it may apply to the Governor in 
Council to be constituted a commission under the 
Public Inquiries Act of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

(7) The report and recommendations of a majority 
of such committee shall for the purpose of this agree- 
ment be deemed the report of such committee. 


Yours very truly, 
J. E. McLURG, 
Vice-President. 
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The Union refused this proposal. On Feb- 
ruary 23 the Government. of Nova Scotia 
transmitted to the two parties to the dispute 
2 proposal that a commission should be 
appointed by the Government of Nova Scotia 
#o make an inquiry and recommend a wage 
scale, both parties to agree to the scale so 
established, the mines in the meantime to be 
operated at the 1924 wage rates as completely 
as there should be sale for the coal. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposals were conveyed by the 
Provincial Premier in the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Corporation and to the 


Union :— 
Province oF Nova Scoria 
OFFICE OF PREMIER 
Halifax, 23rd February, 1925. 
To 


J. E. McLurc, Esq., Vice-President, British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., Sydney, N.S., and 

Joun W. Melon, Esq., President, District No. 26, 
U.M.W. of A., Glace Bay, N.S. 


Dear Sirs—As the result of recent conferences with 
you individually, we had an opportunity of quite fully 
considering the difficult, and in many respects delicate 
situation with which you are now confronted. Permit 
me to express my personal appreciation as well as that 
of the Government to you both for your very frank 
presentation of the respective attitudes. In view of 
the public importance of the issues. involved, and with 
the earnest hope that the present involved situation 
may be more satisfactorily solved, I beg to submit for 
your respective and joint careful and early considera- 
tion the following :— 

1. I am advised and convinced that the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation is about to take such immediate 
action as will put into effect a decision of that cor- 
poration to reduce the present or 1924 miners’ wage scale 
by at least 10 per cent. It would further appear that 
the method of giving effect to the above decision on 
the part of the corporation will be the posting of a 
notice to that effect at the various collieries affected. 

2. It is quite apparent from the correspondence ex- 
changed between you (a) that the miners under circum- 
stances as now existing will positively not accept any 
reduction in present wage scale; (b) that if such a 
notice is posted it will result in cessation of work on 
the part of the workmen. 

The situation would then resolve itself into a contest 
of endurance, involving loss and privations to both 
parties, and great injury to the public interests. It 
might, and probably will further estrange the parties 
directly interested, the corporation and the employees. 
This is a plain statement of a situation which I am 
convineed both sides to the dispute wish, if possible, 
to avoid. 

3. Having given the best possible consideration I can 
to what has been stated by you and to what has 
been made public to date by way of correspondence 
between your respective selves and those you represent, 
and with a view to using our good offices to bring 
about some means whereby 

(a) cessation of work may be averted, 

(b) the future may be regarded with more hope. 

I am, therefore, submitting herewith to the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and the constituent com- 
panies interested, viz., The Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., Litd., and the 
Acadia Coal Co., and urge and recommend its accept- 
ance, that they agree with their employees, being mem- 
bers of District No. 26, U.M.W. of A., to continue the 
present rate of wages during the inquiry to which I 
shall hereafter make reference, and for such time there- 
after as shall be necessary for the finding of such an 


inquiry to be made public or as such an inquiry may 
direct. I make this recommendation because I am 
satisfied that the proposed reduction in wages is the 
outstanding impediment at present to be removed. 

4, That the company will agree to work the mines 
to the limit of their demand for coal and otherwise 
continue the work at the mines as if no investiga- 
tion was being had. In other words, that the cor- 
poration will not deliberately reduce the quantity of 
coal raised from day to day pending a final settlement 
of the dispute. 

5. On the understanding that the foregoing sugges- 
tions are mutually acceptable and agreed to, I beg to 
respectfully recommend and urge upon the workmen 
and their representatives that the worlinen agree to 
work at their regular occupations at the present rate 
of wages during the time intervening between this 
proposed agreement being entered into and the report 
and findings shall have been rendered. 

6. In view of the fact that both parties to the 
present differences apparently agree upon the common 
ground that an inquiry is desirable, and in view of the 
fact that the Winfield conciliation board, so called, has 
unanimously expressed the opinion that a fair and 
impartial inquiry by a competent authority ‘with a view 
to ascertaining the actual necessary cost of mining, 
transporting and selling coal, the ability of the com- 
panies to pay a rate of wages satisfactory to the 
employees, to earn a fair return on capital invested, 
and the bearing which the attitude and action of the 
employees have in relation to the efficient and profit- 
able carrying on of operation,” and without which ‘‘ no 
permanent improvement in industrial relations can be 
expected until complete confidence is established between 
operators and employees,” and that such a result may 
possibly be brought about by such an inquiry, on 
behalf of the government, if the above proposals are 
agreed to or, as an alternative unless you in the mean- 
time intimate to me that you have mutually agreed 
upon another method. I propose at the eacliest pos- 
sible date to recommend to His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor to cause such an inquiry to be made under 
the provisions of the Nova Scotia Act ‘‘ of inquiries 
concerning public matters’’, chapter 18, Revised Sta- 
tutes, 1923. It seems scarecly necessary to point out 
to either of you that the person or persons 50 commis- 
sioned or appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor have 
the same power to summon and call for witnesses, 
to enforce attendance of witnesses, to compel the 
giving of evidence on oaths, etc., and generally to do 
all things that the person or persons 80 appointed 
deem requisite “to the full investigation of the 
matters into which he or they are appointed to 
examine.” I need not intimate that inquiry under such 
a commission must be undertaken, conducted and con- 
cluded without delay. 

7. It is confidently anticipated that as you have each 
respectively intimated your desire to the public for an 
inquiry, that you will each facilitate in every reason- 
able manner the work of such an inquiry and furnish 
such witnesses, documents, etc., as may be essential to 
make it full and complete. 

8. It must ‘be further agreed that the rate of wages 
determined by the person or persons so appointed shall 
be paid by the corporation from and after such date 
as shall be fixed after all the evidence shall have been 
heard and considered. And the corporation will be 
requested and required to give assurances that the find- 
ings of the inquiry in the above respects will be 
accepted and the wages paid in accordance with the 
terms of such findings. 

9. Further, it must also be agreed, in order that such 
an inquiry be not made abortive, that the employees 
will agree to accept its findings as regards the rates of 
wages to be paid. 

10. Should the parties fail to mutually agree as to 
the period of time the rate of wages fixed and deter- 
mined by the inquiry are to prevail, the government 
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or myself would be pleased if necessary to use our 
good offices in discussing them with you. . 

This letter is going forward to you both by the 
same mail, and is respectfully submitted for your 
careful and, let me hope, favourable consideration. 
Both the government and myself will hold ourselves in 
readiness at any time to render any assistance we 
reasonably can. I must, however, impress upon you 
both that in the public interests, as well, I trust, in 
your own, that you advise me without delay of your 
respective decisions. 

I have the honour to be, 
Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) E. H. ARMSTRONG, 
Premier. 


The union refused this proposal objecting 
to the acceptance beforehand of a wage scale 
to be determined by a commission. The 
operating companies had given credit at its 
stores to miners employed in the mines work- 
ing only part time but about the end of 
February gave notices that such credit would 
no longer be given. The union demanded that 
credit be restored and that at least four days 
work per week should be given or it would be 
held that a lockout of the miners in certain 
mines was in effect and a complete cessation 
of work would occur on March 6. 


The matter was brought up in Parliament 
on March 5 when the Minister of Labour 
stated :— 

The information before the government in regard to 
the general situation in Cape Breton, both as to a 
dispute between employers and miners in the matter 
of a new wage scale and as to the distress which is 
the result of some of the mines not working, is, I 
think practically the same as the public generally has 
through press reports. Yesterday, we received a tele- 
gram of almost six hundred words, which was a copy 
of a statement that had been made by representatives 
of the miners to the Nova Scotia government. Our 
understanding is that the Nova Scotia legislature is now 
in session; that it is taking cognizance of the situation 
and the claims in regard to both the distress which is 
the result of unemployment and the dispute which is 
and has been for some months in evidence between the 
mine operators and the miners. Our understanding is 
that the Nova Scotia government is taking all such 
steps as to it appear proper to bring about a settle- 
ment of the existing dispute, and, we assume, taking 
such steps as may be necessary to assist in relieving 
distress, if any is in evidence. 

I can add nothing further to what has been prev- 
iously stated as this government’s position, except I 
might say that it is not regarded as good form to step 
into another man’s house to assist in settling a dispute 
which is under careful discussion between those who 
are directly concerned and responsible. That is all I 
could say for the federal government. 


Workers’ Savings and Investment 


In 1919 the General Motors Corporation, 
of Detroit, Michigan, desiring to encourage 
and assist its employees in the saving and 
investment of money and to afford them 
the opportunity of becoming shareholders in 
the business, adopted a plan whereby any 
worker who had been in the employment of 
the corporation or its subsidiaries for three 
months or more was eligible to pay into an 
“ Employees’ Savings Fund” each year an 
amount not to exceed ten per cent of his wage 
or salary, up to a maximum of 300 dollars 
per annum, the company paying interest of 
six per cent a year as against a normal savings 
bank rate of three per cent. 

Alongside this fund the Corporation estao- 
lished an ‘‘ Employees’ Investment Fund” 
into which it pays an amount equal to one- 
half of the net payments into the Employees’ 
Savings Fund in any given year. This 
amount which matches the savings of the 
employee, is not credited to the employee 
at once, but is distributed over a period of 
five years, one-fifth being credited at the 
end of each year. Interest on these credits 
to the employee, as in the case of the em- 
ployees’ own savings, is allotted at the rate 
of six per cent a year. 

A new stock subscription plan has just 
been put into effect, whereby employees may 
buy General Motors Corporation 7 per cent 


preferred stock. Between December 1, 1924 
and February 28, 1925, employees who had 
been in the employment of the Corporation 
since August 1, 1924, could subscribe for the 
stock, the stock being sold to employees 
at 99 dollars per share. They were per- 


mitted to subscribe for an amount not to 


exceed one-third of their year’s wages, but 
in no case for more than ten shares. Pay- 
ments may be made in eleven monthly instal- 
ments. As an incentive to the employees to 
retain such investments as they may make, the 
Corporation will pay to the employees hold- 
ing this stock, in addition to the 7 per cent 
regular dividend, 7 dollars per share per year 
over a period of five years, provided the em- 
employee remains the owner of the stock and 
remain in the service of the Corporation. 


An Emergency Powers Bill was recently in- 
troduced in the Parliament of South Africa 
conferring exceptional powers on the govern- 
ment in cases where essential public services 
would be stopped by strike. The bill would 
enable the Government, by declaring a state 
of emergency, to prevent action being taken 
or threatened, affecting food supplies, water, 
fuel, light or the means of locomotion, and 
to facilitate conciliation with a view to a 
speedy settlement of the dispute, and a gen- 
eral resumption of work. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


INETEEN new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, the war still! 
being in progress, its purpose being to secure 
uninterrupted service on the railways. The 
Board consists of six representatives of the 
railway companies and six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. A summary of the recent decisions 
of the Board is given in the following para- 
graphs. Summaries of earlier decisions ap- 
peared in the issue for January, 1925, and in 
previous issues. 


Case No. 225—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


A train despatcher on receiving notice that 
the despatching office where he worked was 
to be closed, sold his house and moved to 
the point where he would exercise his seniority 
in accordance with the terms of. the schedule. 
As however his former office continued open 
he could not be taken on the staff at the 
latter point, and he therefore returned and 
resumed work at the despatching office he had 
left, which finally closed about six months 
after the date originally announced for its 
closing. The despatcher claimed payment of 


expenses in connection with his double trans- 


portation of his effects between the two points. 

The Board sustained the employee’s claim, 
fixing the amount that should be allowed at 
$125. 


Case No. 226—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


The telegraph operators covering “ swing ” 
assignments were taken off at certain points, 
owing to shortage of operators, leaving the 
regular telegraphers without their day off in 
seven. Two of these regular operators, in 
accordance with their schedule, claimed over- 
time in each week for the seventh day worked, 
and in addition overtime at pro rata rate for 
service rendered on a statutory holiday. The 
company disputed the claim on the ground 
that if it were granted these operators wou!d 
receive two and one-half days’ pay for one 
day’s work. 

The Board was of the opinion that in this 
case, while swing telegraphers were assigned, 
they had been temporarily withdrawn, and 


that general practice conditions were there- 
fore practically restored. The claim of the 
employees was sustained. 


Case No. 227—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegaphers. 


This was a controversy as to the proper 
wage rate to be applied to certain assistant 
agents’ positions in Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. These employees received the mini- 
mum rate provided by Article 28 clause (k) 
of the telegraphers’ schedule, which reads: 
“The minimum rate for assistant agents will 
be $70 per month.” ‘The telegraphers claimed 
that the rate for the positions held by the 
employees should be $92.50. The question 
whether these positions were really “ minimum 
positions” was referred last October to the 
Honourable G. D. Robertson and Mr. J. G. 
Sutherland, the company’s inspector of trans- 
portation. The arbitrators agreed that the 
positions in question were minimum positions, 
but they were unable to agree as to the 
application of the schedule rates, the schedule 
minimum rates being at variance with the 
minimum rate established at the points con- 
cerned. 

The matter was referred to the Board, which 
sustained the contention of the company to 
the extent that the minimum rate of $70 per 
month may be paid to positions properly 
classed as minimum positions. They pointed 
out that they were not asked to decide if 
a rate in excess of the schedule minimum 
should be awarded to the position in question. 


Case No. 228—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labour- 
ers. 


This case concerned a dispute regarding the 
rental charged on section houses on three 
divisions of the British Columbia District, the 
company having given notice to section fore- 
men that a charge of $5 per month would be 
assessed for rental of standard section houses 
occupied by them, and deducted each month 
on the pay roll. The company stated that 
the option of charging rentals had remained 
with them after the schedule negotiations 
in 1919, and that charges were not made on 
buildings other than standard section houses 
or their equivalent or in cases where section 
foremen were required to board the men or 
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share the dwelling with others. The employees 
contended that the charging of rent was not 
justified by the negotiations of 1919, and that 
it was in effect a reduction in wages. 

The claim of the employees was denied by 
the Board. 


Case No. 229—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A switch foreman was dismissed for sub- 
mitting a wage ticket and claiming payment 
for work on a day, on which, as alleged by 
the company, he had booked off duty. The 
employees explained that the foreman’s failure 
to appear for duty on a train to which he 
had been assigned arose out of confusion as 
to duties that had resulted from his recent 
absence on sick leave. 

In the opinion of the Board the foreman’s 
actions did not justify dismissal, and the em- 
ployees’ contention was sustained to the ex- 
tent of reinstatement. On account of con- 
tradictory evidence, however, the Board could 
not decide the question of payment for time 
fost, but intimated that they would consider 
it if necessary when more conclusive evidence 
had been produced. 


Case No. 230—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


A new yard was opened in 1923 at Neebing, 
about eight miles from Port Arthur. The 
employees claimed payment for transporta- 
tion and for time spent in going to and from 
Port Arthur, where the men had homes on 
which they had invested their savings in 
order to be near their work. The company 
contended that it provided the work, and 
that the employees should report for duty 
whenever required, and further that it had 
at considerable expense, arranged for an ex- 
tension of the street car service to Neebing 
Yard solely for the accommodation of em- 
ployees. 

The Board decided that the company 
should provide more adequate transportation 
to the new yard. 


Case No. 231—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


Article 15 of the Engineers’ and Firemen’s 
schedule provides that “actual mileage made 


doubling or assisting other trains en route 
will be allowed in addition to trip.’ The 
company claimed this provision to mean that 
the time of the trip is extended by the num- 
ber of miles made while doubling, and that 
such doubling is considered part of the road 
trip. The employees contended that when 
they are required to double grades en route, 
the. doubling time or mileage (whichever is 
the greater) is to be allowed in addition to 
the payment allowed for the trip. 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
railways. 


Case No. 232—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and_ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


An engineer and fireman, regularly in 
“pool” service, were required for work-train 
service and sent to a distant point where they 
had to wait for about a day before going to 
work. They claimed payment for time of 
waiting under Article 29 of their schedule 
relating to payment for time while “held 
away from home terminal.” The company 
held that article 29 did not apply to work 
train service and that as this crew was 
ordered for work train service they were 
under work train service rules, which guar- 
antee 100 miles per day for each day so as- 
signed. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees, considering all the circumstances in 
the case. 


Case No. 233—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and_ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


The engineers and firemen claimed a mini- 
mum allowance of ten minutes for prepara- 
tory time, and the same for final time on ai! 
single crew switch engines; and in regard to 
double crew switch engines working sixteen 
hours continuous service, they claimed a mini- 
mum allowance of ten minutes preparatory 
time to crew holding first assignment, and 
the same for final time to engine crew hold- 
ing second assignment. The employees 
claimed that these allowances should be in 
addition to the minimum day regardless of 
hours worked. The railways contended that 
article 7, clause E, of the employees’ schedule 
provided that enginemen in yard service 
should be paid for actual time worked from 
start to finish. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim. 
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Case No. 235—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


Article 2, clause (a), of the employees’ 
schedule provides that “100 miles or less 
(straight away or turn around), 5 hours or 
less, except aS provided in clause (c) of this 
article, shall constitute a day’s work; miles 
in excess of 100 will be paid for at the mile- 
age rate provided according ‘to class of en- 
gine.” A dispute arose over payment of a 
crew that made two “turn-arounds” on one 
trip and was paid by the company on continu- 
ous time basis. The employees contended 
that the railways have not the right to use 
more than one turn around to make up a 
day’s work or trip on a long mileage run. 

The Board denied the contention of the 
employees, noting the fact that the service 
in question was paid on a 20-mile speed basis 
as provided by article 2 (c) of schedule. 


Case No. 236—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and_ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


This, like the previous case, related to the 
interpretation of article 2 clause (a), and the 
method of payment of engine crews. A crew 
was paid, for each leg of their run, 10 miles 
preparatory time, 93 road miles, and 40 miles 
for switching and terminal delay, making a 
total of 143 miles, the railways considering 
it permissible to use switching and terminal 
time to make up a short day. In support of 
their view they cited the Board’s decision in 
Case No. 189 (Lasour Gazertr, March, 1924, 
page 216). The employees considered that 
the article quoted above entitled the crew to 
100 miles of pay regardless of any initial or 
final delay time, claiming that this was the 
established method of payment. 

The Board decided that the compensation 
of 143 miles under the conditions stated was 
in accordance with schedule. 


Case No. 238—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors. 


The engine on a way freight train was taken 
off to assist another train on which the engine 
was disabled. The conductor on the way 
freight was instructed to pilot the disabled 
engine to a point where he would meet a 
relief engine that was being dispatched. When 
the engines met, the conductor piloted the 
relief engine to the train where it was re- 


quired. The conductor claimed that this ser- 
vice was apart from his assignment and 
claimed 100 miles for the trip, which was 98 
miles (including return), and was made in 
3 hours and 35 minutes. The railways con- 
tended that all the service performed by the 
conductor was in connection with getting 
his own train forward, and that he was not 
entitled to the “arbitraries” claimed. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim, 
holding that the time claimed was separate 
and apart from the conductor’s regular as- 
signment. 


Case No. 239—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and ithe 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule 1 of the conductors’ schedule and Rule 
2 of the trainmen’s schedule provide that 
when a crew is called out a full crew will be 
used. In May, 1924, the railways issued in- 
structions that conductors should be con- 
sidered off duty as soon as they book-in and 
deliver bills, and trainmen after throwing last 
switch leading to roundhouse. The employees 
contended that the rules referred to meant 
that crews should go on and off duty as a 
unit, as had been the practice until the new 
instructions were issued, and that the company 
should not change the established method 
without negotiation with the men’s com- 
mittees. The railways denied that crews 
should be paid as a unit and claimed that 
each member of a crew might be paid for 
time employed. 

The Board ruled that the minimum time 
for relieving any member of a train crew at 
the objective terminal should be the time at 
which the conductor registers his train, delivers 
his bills and is relieved from duty. 


Case No. 241—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) aud_ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule 14, clause A, of the trainmen’s schedule 
provides that trainmen switching or delayed 
at terminals or turn around points will be 
paid for actual time so occupied at through- 
freight rates, except that trainmen required 
to perform yardmen’s work beyond 5 hours 
will be paid at yardmen’s rates per hour, this 
time to be in addition to mileage or hours 
on trip. The employees claimed the yard- 
men’s rate for certain yardmen’s work in ex- 
cess of 5 hours, while the railways contended 
that the point at which this work was done 
was not one at which this rate would apply. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim. 
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Case No. 242—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A yard engine de-railed after the crew had 
been on duty for six hours, and was not re- 
railed until they had earned two hours and 
ten minutes overtime. Soon after the derail- 
ment the yardmaster intimated to the crew 
that two of the crew should go home, not 
however naming which members should go off 
duty. The two released members were al- 
lowed pay for their 8-hour shift, but demand- 
ed the same overtime as the rest of the crew 
on the ground that a yard crew was a unit 
and could not be split. The railways con- 
tended that they were at liberty to release 
some members of a crew at the end of their 
regular duty, and to require others to remain 
for extra work, to be paid as overtime. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 243—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and ihe 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Article 3, clause (d) of both the conduct- 
ors’ and the trainmen’s schedule provide that 
these employees “will not be paid for per- 
forming work train service en route unless 
time so occupied aggregates one hour, in 
which case they will be paid at work train 
rates for the whole time so occupied, such 
time not to be included in counting overtime.” 
The conductor and brakemen on a way freight 
were required to unload some cars of cinders 
en route, this work taking one hour and 55 
minutes. They claimed payment under the 
foregoing rule, but the railways contended 
that the rule applied to through freight trains 
and not to way-freight trains. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 244—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and ihe 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Owing to conditions in the district five 
passenger crews were “bunched-up” at the 
west limit of a run, and as there were no 
regular crews left at the eastern limit a freight 
crew was used on a westbound passenger train. 
This freight crew was afterwards used to take 
back a train going east, going ahead of the 
regularly assigned passenger crew. The latter 
crew claimed for 100 miles for run around, 
but the railways declined payment, contend- 
ing that it being necessary to call the freight 
crew for the westward trip it was proper to 
use them on the return in order of their ar- 
rival at the western limit. 


The Board sustained the employees’ claim, 
holding that as a regular passenger crew was 
available there was no necessity to use a 
freight crew on the run. 


Case No. 245—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case arose out of the same incident as 
in the preceding case. When the freight crew 
mentioned above was returning eastward, the 
train ran through an intermediate terminal 
where there was another freight crew available 
for service. The latter crew submitted a claim 
for 100 miles on account of being run around. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 246—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) aad the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Two senior spare brakemen were passed 
over when a new caboose was being set up, 
and a conductor and two spare brakemen who 
held no rights in the subdivision were called 
to take out the new car. The two former 
brakemen claimed for the mileage made by 
the car on the ground that their seniority 
entitled them to the run. The railways con- 
tended that the claimants in the case had just 
completed a round trip and that special cir- 
cumstances had required the employment of 
the other men. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim. 





By an Order in Council issued under the 
authority of the Dominion Fisheries Act, the 
smelt fishing season in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec was extended from February 15 
to February 28 in order to compensate the 
fishermen for the losses they had sustained 
owing to boisterous weather and the light runs 


of fish. 


In the Supplement of the January issue of 
the Lasour GazerTE, “Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1924,” on page 6, 
the rate of wages of plumbers in Toronto 
was erroneously given as 90 cents per hour, as 
in the four previous years. The correct figure 
for 1924 was $1 per hour for this class of 
labour. 


An increase of slightly over three million 
pounds in the creamery butter production of 
the year 1924 over 1923 is announced by the 
Dairy Commissioner for Saskatchewan. The 
total production for 1924, is estimated at 
13,494,170 pounds as against 10,473,769 pounds 
in the year 1923, an aggregate increase of 28.8 
per cent. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA HOURS OF WORK ACT, 1923 


HE Board of Adjustment under the 
British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 
1923, issued an order dated February 17, 1925, 
rescinding two of the regulations previously 
issued, namely, Regulation 14, requiring em- 
ployers to post notices in. conspicuous places 
in the works or elsewhere, information as to 
the hours of shifts, duration of working time, 
etc., and Regulation 15, which provided that 
“overtime” should only be used under con- 
ditions named by the Board, and should not 
be regarded as part of the normal working 

day. 

Further Exemptions 


Another order bearing the same date ex- 
empts to the extent stated the workers engaged 
in the following industries:— 


16. All workers engaged in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, beds and mattresses, as operators of picking and 
garnetting machines, may be permitted to work over- 
time to the extent of four (4) hours per man per 
week during the following months: February, March, 
April, May, September, October. 

17. All workers employed on night shifts in saw- 
mills, planing-mills and shingle-mills, west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, may work a total of forty-eight hours 
each week in five nights, in lieu of forty-eight hours 
each week in six nights; Provided, however, that no 
night shift shall exceed ten hours; Provided further 
that the entire staff engaged in the operations of the 
employer shall be limited to the hours herein set forth. 

1A. In the industries referred to in the preceding 
regulation, the hours of labour thereby fixed may be 
exceeded by one hour on five days of each week for 
the purpose of making a shorter work-day on one day 
of the week, provided that the total hours for ah 
week shall not exceed fifty-four. 


Exemptions Explained 


Mr. J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of the Province, addressed the Trades 


and Labour Council, Victoria, last month on 
the Hours of Work Act. He denied that the 
exemptions made by the Board had in any 
way weakened the operation of the Act, ex- 
plaining that they were for elasticity, with- 
out which quality the Act would be ineffective. 
In regard to the exempted industries he 
pointed out that though the workers could 
be employed over eight hours, all the time 
over that period constituted overtime, and 
would be paid on that basis. It was up to 
the men to establish that fact with their 
employers, he said. 

Mr. McNiven further explained that Regu- 
lation 1A (printed above) must be read in 
conjunction with Regulation 1 (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1925, page 145). The 


‘effect of Regulation 1 was to permit of extra 


time being worked in various branches of the 
lumber industry in the interior country. The 
wording of the regulation was as follows:— 

1. ‘ All workers employed in saw-mills, planing-mills. 
and shingle-mills in the district east of the Cascade 
Mountains shall be permitted to work one hour per day 


in excess of the limit prescribed by section 3 of the 
Act; the total hours worked not to exceed 54 per week.” 


This regulation, the Deputy Minister ex- 
plained, permits of a fifty-four-hour working 
week, the hours being spread evenly over six 
days. The new regulation 1A however makes 
it possible to work the same number of hours 
weekly, but to distribute the time in such a 
way that the workers may have a half-holiday 
each week, for which arrangement a prefer- 
ence is shown in some localities. 


Employees’ Relief Fund of Nova Scotia Companies 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the Em- 
ployees, Relief Fund Society of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company and the East- 
ern Car Company shows that during the year 
1924, 264 members received aid from the so- 
ciety as indemnity on account of sickness to 
the extent of $10,207.38; eight members were 
paid $210.80 on account of contagious diseases, 
21 members were paid $571.32 as special in- 
demnity; 12 death claims totalling $1,200; in- 
surance claims totalling $3,207.60, and benefits 
amounting to $1,270.80 were paid to 17 widows 
and 7 orphans, making a total of $17,660.80. 
The total expenses only amounted to $812.90. 


‘The receipts amounted to $12,135.65, leaving 


a deficit for the year of $5,525.15. 

Thirteen members died during the year, two 
of whom were among the first members when 
the society was organized thirty-six years ago. 
Mr. H. C. Dunlap, representing the Steel 
Works and Mr. George Watt, for the Eastern 
Car workers, were elected to the Board of 
Directors. One of the serious matters con- 
fronting the society is the heavy deficit of last 
year, and which may also fall this year. 
Either an increase in dues or a reduction in 
indemnities or both face the organization. 
During the past thirty-six years this society 
has done a great deal of good work. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
IN MANITOBA 


7p ae appointment by the Manitoba Legis- 
lature at its session in 1924 of a special 
committee to study the workmen’s compen- 
sation act during the recess, with a view to 
placing the act on a basis that would be per- 
manent and satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, was noted in the LaBour Gazerre for 
May, 1924. The subsequent proceedings of 
this committee were outlined im the Decem- 
ber issue (page 1037). The Hon. R. W. 
Craig, K.C., attorney general of the province, 
presented the report of this committee to the 
Legislature on February 10, in the course of 
the present session. This report was as fol- 
lows:— 


Report of Special Committee 


To the Honourable the Legislative Assembly 
of Manitoba— 


Your Special Committee to which was re- 
ferred the whole subject of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation begs leave to present the following 
report: 

Your Committee was appointed pursuant 
to an Order of the Legislative Assembly 
made during the 1924 session of the Legis- 
lature based upon a recommendation prev- 
iously made by the Law Amendments Com- 
mittee to which had been referred during that 
session two Bills (Nos. 30 and 140) respective- 
ly amending “The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act.” 


The Order of the House reads as follows:— 


“On motion of Hon. Mr. Craig, seconded 
by Hon. Mr. McLeod: Ordered, That the 
whole subject of Workmen’s Compensation 
be referred to a Special Committee during 
the recess with a view to making recommen- 
dations at the next session of the Legislature 
on this subject, said Committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Government and to consist 
of five representatives of employers; five rep- 
resentatives of employees, and five members 
of the Legislative Assembly.” 

Your Committee in its composition was 
representative of the various interests of em- 
ployees, and also of the general public repre- 
sented by the Members of the’ Legislative 
Assembly, the latter including nominees of 
the several political parties with the excep- 
tion of the Conservative group which pre- 
ferred not to nominate anybody to act on 
the Committee. 

The Committee consisted of the following 
members :— 


Representatives of Employers—H. B. Lyall, 
Charles F. Roland, L. J. Reycraft, K.C., G. H. 
Elliott, Fred. Beale. 


Representatives of Employees—James Les- 
lie, C. A. Tanner, M.L.A., Thomas J. Murray, 
K.C., James Addison, F. W. Nicks. 


Members of the Legislative Assembly—Hon. 
R. W. Craig, K.C., Mrs. Edith Rogers, George 
Compton, W. J. Short, John Queen. 

In addition to the above members, Mr. 
H. R. Boyle acted at times in the absence 
of and as a substitute for (Mr. G. H. Elliott, 
and Mr. T. French similarly for Mr. Beale. — 

Hon. Mr. Craig was chosen as Chairman of 
the Committee and Mr. N. Fletcher, Secre- 
tary of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
acted as secretary. 

Your Committee had sixteen sittings and a 
sub-committee consisting of Messrs. Craig 
(Chairman), Nicks, Leslie, Lyall and Elliott, 
held three meetings in addition to those of 
the general committee. 

At the outset of its deliberations, your Com- 
mittee decided that as the various interests 
affected by the Act were well represented on 
the committee, it would be unnecessary to 
hear delegations except at the request of the 
Committee, and that all those desiring to 
make representations to the Committee should 
be invited to make their submissions in writ- 
ing. 

Your Committee heard Mr. H. G. Wilson, 
Commissioner of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, on the history and development of 
Workmen’s Compensation in the Province; 
Mr. E. McGrath, Secretary of the Bureau of 
Labour, on Accident Prevention, and a depu- 
tation from the Manitoba Medical Associa- 
tion on the relation of the medical profession 
to the working of the Act. 

Written communications were read and con- 
sidered as follows:— 

From the Manitoba Branch of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association urging:— 

1. Reduction in compensation to 55 per cent 
of average earnings. 

2. Limitation of benefits to $5,000. 

3. Provision of a contribution of one cent 
per day by workmen coming under the Act. 

From the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
its associated companies asking for a restrict- 
ed definition of workmen, and for a limitation 
on the amount payable to beneficiaries. 

From the City of Winnipeg requesting that 
the setting up of reserves by the city be dis- 
pensed with. 
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From the City of Brandon asking for re- 
classification and rate revision. 

From the Street Railway employees’ Unit, 
O.B.U., protesting against any levy on em- 
ployees to defray any portion of the cost of 
operation of the Act. 

These communications are attached hereto 
as schedule “A”* to this report. 

Your Committee considered the present Act 
clause by clause, and also considered in detail 
the various amendments to the Act, respect- 
ively set out in Bill No. 30 (1924), Bill No. 
140 (1924), Bill No. 28 (1922) and a large 
number of other amendments sugested by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board together with 
various amendments suggested by members of 
the Committee. 

Your Committee was impressed with the 
desirability from every point of view of the 
utmost effort being directed to accident pre- 
vention and passed unanimously the following 
motion:— 

“The Committee respectfully submits that 
Accident Prevention Measures should be en- 
couraged. That the subject is a general one 
covering all classes of employees, whether or 
not, same come under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. That Accident Prevention 
work of an educational nature or along any 
other lines is for the public good. This 
Committee therefore suggests and recommends 
shat the Government should carefully con- 
sider the advisability of increasing the annual 
appropriation to the Bureau of Labour to 
assist said Bureau to carry on in larger 
measure the work of Accident Prevention and 
education of those engaged in industrial pur- 
suits with a view to lessening the number of 
accidents.” 

After very careful and full consideration 
your Committee recommends that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act be amended during 
this Session of the Legislature as set out in 
the schedule hereto attached marked “B”* 
The more important of these amendments 
might be summarized as follows:— 

1. Notice of an accident is to be given to 
the employer not later than within 30 days. 

2. Provision is made for vocational training 
of injured workman for another occupation. 

3. The benefits provided for a widow are 
extended to a foster mother who keeps up an 
existing household for the children of a work- 
man whose death results from an injury. 


4, The minimum allowance for temporary 
total disability is reduced from $15 per week 
to $12.50 per week, or when the average 


* Schedule ‘‘ A” not printed. 
* Schedule ‘‘B’’ not printed. 


earnings are Jess than this amount, the 
amount of such earnings. In cases of per- 
manent total disability it is provided that 
where the average earnings of the workman 
are less than $15 per week, the compensation 
shall be the amount of such earnings. 

5. Allowances under section: 24 to children of 
a workman whose death results from injury 
are increased from $7.50 monthly for each 
child to $12 monthly for the first child; $10 
for the second; $9 for the third and $8 each 
monthly for the fourth and other children. 

Your Committee was unable to agree on 
certain contentious issues including rate of 
compensation, allowance to dependents, con- 
tribution of employees to medical aid, and the 
fixing of a maximum alowance under the Act, 
and recommends that the Act be allowed to 
stand as it is in respect of these matters for 
the present. 

The Committee is hopeful that this would 
ensure a period of tranquility in the operation 
of the Act and bring about on the part of 
those affected thereby a better apreciation of 
the conflicting points of view both of em- 
ployers and employees. 

In conclusion your Committee wishes to 
place on record the spirit of fairness and good- 
will which prevailed throughout its sittings. 
This experience impels your Committee to 
emphasize the value of the deliberations of 
such joint committees in settling differences in 
which employers, employees and the general 
public are involved. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 





French miners, through their federation, 
have asked the government for a readjustment 
of wages in various categories, and that all 
miners above eighteen years shall be con- 
sidered as adults and paid according to the 
adult scale. The federation aims at a unified 
wage scale for all mining districts in France. 


At a recent meeting of employees of the 
London Hydro Commission, a committee was 
appointed to make further inquiries into the 
question of the formation of a sick benefit 
fund. Two schemes are under consideration 
by the committee. Under the first contribu- 
tions will be made by both the employees and 
the Commission on the basis of so much per 
week per employee. It would provide for a 
sick benefit of $10 per week but not for 
a doctor for the employees. The second plan 
is to be contributed to by the employees only 
and would provide a doctor for the employees 
whose services would be at the command of 
the employees when ill, and in addition, a 
small sum would be allowed the employees 
each week for the time off duty. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities are also noted which have a direct 
bearing on the training of apprentices and 
industrial workers. The Dominion Govern- 
ment, through annual grants administered by 
the Technical Education Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, assists the provinces in 
developing all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit 
to workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Secial Workers’ Courses at McGill 
University 


A letter from Dr. C. A. Dawson, Director 
of the School for Social Workers, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, draws attention to an incor- 
rect statement which appeared in this section 
of the January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
on page 35 under the heading of “ Social 
Workers’ Courses at McGill University,” that 
the McGill school was “the only university 
school of its kind in Canada.” Dr. Dawson 
points out that the Social Service Department 
of the University of Toronto, which is a 
similar institution, has been in existence for 
ten and a half years, and that there is also a 
school for training social workers in Montreal, 
under the direction of Miss L. M. Barry, 
known as the Loyola School of Sociology and 
Social Service. The distinction between the 
work in McGill University and that in any 
other institution in Canada is that McGill has 
the only honour course in sociology. 


Vocational Training for Adults in Ontario 


The following paragraphs are taken from an 
article appearing in the Ontario Library Re- 
view for November, 1924, written by Mr. F. 
P. Gavin, Director of Technical Education for 
Ontario. 

One of the most important, if not perhaps 
the most important, of the agencies for adult 
education in Ontario is the system of evening 
classes carried on by local school authorities. 
While evening classes may be organized under 
the legislative provisions for elementary and 
high schools, most of them are organized 
under the provisions of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, and it is with evening vocational 
classes that this article deals. Under this Act 
evening classes are open to employed persons, 
or those temporarily unemployed, without re- 
gard to their previous school training, pro- 


vided the principal of the school is satisfied 
that they are competent to take up the sub- 
ject desired. The school attendance laws of 
Ontario provide that adolescents must attend 
school full-time until they are sixteen years 
of age, or part-time until they are eighteen. 
The practical effect of these laws is that child- 
ren stay at school until they are sixteen. If 
they leave school at sixteen to enter employ- 
ment, they may be admitted to the evening 
classes. In this connection, therefore, adults 
mean employed persons over sixteen years of 
age. By far the greater proportion of even- 
ing class students are, however, between 
twenty and thirty years of age. 

Evening classes have been established by 
the local school authorities in every city in 
the province but one, and in twenty-eight 
towns or smaller communities. The aggre- 
gate population of the places with evening 
vocational classes is approximately 1,300,000. 
It has been stated by school administrators 
that an evening class programme that enrolls 
twenty per thousand of the population of the 
community is rendering a satisfactory ser- 
vice. That the evening class programme in 
Ontario is meeting to a considerable - extent 
the needs of its constituency is shown by the 
fact that the aggregate enrolment for the 
population given above is approximately 
33,500. This works out at twenty-six per 
thousand of population. In some places this 
enrolment runs as high as forty-five and fifty. 

An interesting phase of the development of 
the evening class programme in Ontario is the 
steadily increasing response of native-born 
Canadians to the opportunities offered by 
these classes. Some ten or twelve years ago, 
when these classes were first established in 
any numbers, the proportion of students whose 
birth place was the British Isles was very 
much greater than the proportion of the 
population of the community whose birth- 
place was the British Isles. The explanation 
of this surprising and at first sight inexplic- 
able relation is in reality quite simple. Night 
schools for adults are an old and established 
institution in the motherland and people are 
quite used to the notion of improving them- 
selves by attending such schools, whereas in 
Ontario, evening classes were relatively new 
and unfamiliar, and native-born Canadians 
did not appreciate the opportunities offered. 
In the years of development since 1913, the 
situation has been steadily improving and 
the proportion of native-born in attendance 
has been increasing. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the native-born yet respond to the 
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appeal of evening classes in the same relative 
numbers as do those born in the British Isles. 

The courses of study that may be offered 
in evening vocational classes may include any 
academic or practical subject that will in- 
crease the vocational efficiency or develop the 
civic intelligence of those attending the 
classes. This liberal specification of the pur- 
pose of the classes has enabled focal school 
authorities to establish classes in a wide 
range of subjects The subjects taken up as 
a rule have a vocational bias, and are related 
to the industrial, commercial, agricultural, or 
home-making activities of the community con- 
eerned. For example, classes in mechanical 
drawing, mathematics, machine shop work, 
stenography, dress-making, and cookery are 
quite commonly found. Classes in stationary 
engineering, navigation, telegraphy, plumbing, 
economics, art, salesmanship, and other similar 
elasses are found where the community needs 
justify their establishment. The mumber of 
male students is approximately 15,200 and 
female 18,300. 

The scheme for the management and con- 
trol of these classes is worthy of notice, as 
it has perhaps something to do with their 
success. Evening classes under the Vocational 
Education Act can be established only under 
the authority iof the local school Board. 
When such Board desires to establish an even- 
ing class programme, it appoints an Advisory 
Vocational Committee. This Committee is 
composed of a number (either four or six) 
of members selected from the School Board, 
and of an equal number of members not from 
the Board. Those non-Board members are 
selected in equal numbers from employers and 
from employees representing the characteristic 
and important vocational activities of the 
community. In this way the Board is able 
to draft into service desirable citizens who 
may be interested in adult education, and on 
the other hand to gain the sympathetic sup- 
port of what, for want of a better term, may 
be called capital and labour. To this Advis- 
ory Committee is entrusted, with the approval 
of the Board, the management and control of 
the classes. This includes the selection of the 
courses to be offered, the appointment of 
teachers, the fixing of their salaries, the pro- 
vision of accommodation and equipment, and, 
in general, all other needful activities. 

The method of financial support is worthy 
of notice also. The Provincial Government 
pays to the local school authorities liberal 
grants in aid of the classes. A grant equal 
to fifty per cent of the cost of equipment is 
allowed. A grant on expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries running from seventy-five per cent of 
the expenditures in small places down to 


twenty-five per cent in large places is paid. 
Approximately one-half of the money paid 
out by the Provincial Government is contri- 
buted by the Dominion Government. A 
rough approximation of the sources of support 
of evening classes for adults would be fifty 
per cent from ‘the local school authority, 
twenty-five per cent from the Provincial 
Government, and twenty-five per cent from 
the Dominion Government. 


Apprenticeship in Building Trades of 
Washington, D.C. 

A study of apprenticeship in the building 
trades of Washigton, D.C., was undertaken 
by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics during the past summer. The 
following extracts from a report of the study 
by Miss Mary Conyington in the Monthly 
Labour Review for January indicate the con- 
ditions existing throughout the United States 
and Camada. 

In some trades the nature of the work 
makes the question of apprenticeship of little 
importance. In some the work is too heavy 
for a youth and not too complex for the 
adults who enter the trades to learn by doing. 
In others each worker needs an individual 
helper, and the latter, if he has any knack for 
the work at all, picks it up in the course of 
his duties. In some of these trades the unions 
impose conditions as to the length of time a 
man must serve before he can be admitted 
as a craftsman in full standing, and some- 
times requirements as to race or citizenship 
or other qualifications may be made, but 
there is nothing which can be considered an 
apprenticeship system. The majority of the 
trades, however, maintain such a system, at 
least in name. In some the national or inter- 
national organizations lay down general rules, 
and within their limits the local bodies make 
their own regulations; in others the whole 
matter is left to the local unions. The com- 
monest restrictions deal with age at entrance, 
the number to be admitted, and the length 
of the apprenticeship to be served; beyond 
these points there is no uniformity as to what 
may or may not be required. 

The lower age limit for entrance is usually 
fixed at or near 16, and the unions justify this 
on the ground that a boy under that age has 
not the judgment nor the steadiness nor, in 
some cases, the physical development required 
for learning the trades. In general, employers 
who were questioned agreed with the unions 
on this point, but m regard to the upper hmit 
many of them thought that the dead line was 
set at too early an age. The unions themselves 
differ as to this limit and as to the reasons 
for enforcing it. In some of the trades the 
upper limit is justified on the ground that 
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the work requires a manual dexterity and 
knack which can be acquired cnly in youth. 
The business agent of one union assigned a 
reason which may perhaps be operative in 
other trades as well—the imtractability of older 
learners. 

The time an apprentice must serve varies 
from three to five years. To an outsider it 
looks as if the length of the period is based 
on tradition rather than on a study of the 
time needed, but the unions hold that it is 
impossible for a beginner to learn his trade 
fully and to acquire the facility he ought to 
have in any shorter period. 

Probably the restrictions on the number of 
apprentices have provoked more criticism 
than any others. The unions say that were 
beginners allowed to enter at pleasure the 
trades would be flooded with half-trained 
boys who, having acquired a smattering of 
their craft, would desert their apprenticeship 
and pass themselves off for journeymen. To 
some extent this difficulty exists now, but by 
limiting the number who enter, the unions 
believe they can exercise some _ selection 
among the candidates and keep out those 
who are least likely to go through with their 
training. Also, the restrictions tend to regu- 
larize the supply of workers, preventing a per- 
petual swing from too many to too few and 
back again. There are two methods of fixing 
the number allowed, one using the shop or 
contractor as the basis of calculation, while 
the other uses the number of journeymen in 
the union. Where the first method is used, it 
seems customary in Washington to set two as 
the maximum for a shop, allowing only one if 
the number of journeymen regularly em- 
ployed falls below a certain figure The sheet- 
metal workers allowed a maximum of four 
at the time of this inquiry, but they were 
about to alter their rules so as to reduce this 
number. The bricklayers have the customary 
maximum of two, but provisionally allow a 
third, the provision being utilized when it is 
necessary to find a place for an apprentice 
who has been thrown out of training by the 
death or withdrawal from business of his em- 
ployer. Where the basis of apportionment is 
the number of journeymen in the union, there 
is a good deal of variation in the ratio per- 
mitted. The wood, wire, and metal lathers, 
for instance, allow only one apprentice to 
every ten journeymen, while the steamfitters 
permit one helper for each Journeyman and 
allow any helper who has served five years 
and can pass the required tests to become a 
journeyman. Whether or not these ratios are 
sufficient to keep the supply of skilled work- 
ers up to its present level cannot be deter- 
mined from the data available. Whether or 
not, however, the ratios permitted are suffi- 
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ciently large does not seem a question of 
much practical importance, since in most of 
the trades they are far from being utilized. 
In not a single trade were employers training 
as Many apprentices as the unions were will- 
ing to permit. Neither employers nor unions 
are making any organized efforts to secure 
apprentices. Ordinarily the unions intrust. the 
supervision of the apprentices either to their 
business agent or to their secretary. The 
plumbers and the sheet-metal workers give 
the supervision to a committee composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of the em- 
ployers’ associations and the unions. The 
electrical workers and the wood, wire and 
metal lathers vest this control in an executive 
committee, and the carpenters have an ap- 
prentice committee, but even in these cases 
the committees act through the business agent 
or secretary. The amount of supervision 
varies, but is usually rather slight. For the 
most part there seems an honest desire on 
the part of the unions to keep both sides to 
their bargain, to see that the boy has a fair 
chance to learn his trade, and that he gives 
fair service in return, but the machinery for 
doing this is inadequate. 

The unions differ in their requirements con- 
cerning technical and scientific training. As 
far as union requirements go, any school work 
must be taken in the apprentice’s own time, 
and in general night work seems to be the 
only form in which it can be secured. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion 
among employers in the building industry as 
to why the custom of apprenticeship has 
fallen into such disuse, just as there is variety 
in the reasons given to account for the indi- 
vidual employer’s having no apprentices, but 
in the main they may be grouped under three 
general heads: the contract system of build- 
ing 1s not adapted to the old-time appren- 
ticeship system; the fact that an employer 
has no effective way of controlling a boy or 
even of holding him to his bargain discourages 
the practice of taking apprentices; and 
modern developments within the building in- 
dustry have made it difficult and expensive 
for the average contractor to train appren- 
tices. Moreover, modern building methods 
demand a considerable amount of technical 
training which can not be given on the job, 
and it is difficult for an employer to keep 
sufficient supervision over the boy outside of 
work hours to see that he does the necessary 
studying and that he makes the progress re- 
quired. Also employees on the job often do 
not care to diminish their own output by 
giving the time necessary to instruct the boy, 
and there is a constant tendency to utilize 
an apprentice as a general helper, keeping 
him at odd jobs, without giving him a chance 
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to acquire thorough training. In effect, their 
reasons all point to the need for some super- 
visor, or supervisory body, to whom the ap- 
prentice should be accountable, whose duty 
it should be to make sure not only that he 
has a chance to learn but that he is taking 
advantage of that chance, and who should be 
definitely responsible for him from beginning 


NOTES ON LABOUR 
Railwaymen’s Legislative Demands 


qa following memorandum of proposed 
legislation was submitted to the Dominion 
Government during February on behalf of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


1.An Act to provide compensation where 
Employees of His Majesty are killed or 
suffer injuries while performing their 
duties. 

Amend Chapter 15, 1918, as amended by 
Chapter 14, 1919, by eliminating Section 4. 

Section 4 makes the application of the Act 
and the payment of compensation thereunder 
conditional upon the injured employee or the 
dependents of a deceased workman electing 
as to whether or not they will accept com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of the Province in lieu of the payments 
under the Provident Fund Act. 

As previously expressed, in our opinion, the 
compensation payable under the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts should be paid 
to injured employees of the Government 
Railways, in the same manner as is paid to 
injured employees of other railways, without 
respect to their privileges under the Provident 


Fund Act. 


2. Bank Act. 

For the purpose of meeting losses to de- 
positors occasioned by bank failures or sus- 
pension of payment, the Act be amended to 
provide for the creation and maintenance of 
a fund, similar to the Bank Circulation Re- 
demption Fund under Section 64, Chapter 32, 
1923; this fund to be made retroactive to 
cover losses to depositors by the failure of 
the Home Bank. 


3. British North America Act Amendment. 

We suggest that, pending the necessary 
legislation for an elective Senate, the British 
North America Act be amended by elimin- 
ating the property qualification of Four 
Thousand Dollars. 


to end of his apprenticeship. Without such 
a body or some effective substitute for it, 
cordially supported by both workers and em- 
ployers, it seems doubtful whether much im- 
provement in the general situation can be 
hoped for, even though individual employers 
may be successfully training individual ap- 
prentices, 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


We are heartily in accord with and com- 
mend the declaration made by the Prime 
Minister just before adjournment of the last 
Session of Parliament with respect to restrict- 
ing the powers of the Senate to veto bills 
passed by the Commons. 


4, Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter 
18; 1919, 
Amend Section 14 of this Act by eliminating 
that portion of the Section which excludes 
“maintenance” from the application of the 
Railway Act. The purpose of this proposal 
is to bring the maintenance of a railway, as 
well as operation and equipment, under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada. 


5. Dominion Elections Act. 


(a) Amend Section 10 to provide that 
nothing therein shall prohibit a labour organ- 
ization, as such, from ‘contributing to an 
election fund, or collecting from its member- 
ship voluntary subscriptions for such purposes 
and for defraying legitimate election expenses; 
also, that all sources of, and amounts subscribed 
to election funds be certified under oath, 
and published with other official returns of 
the election. 

(b) Amend Section 40, subsection (8), by 
eliminating paragraph (b), regarding “deposit 
by candidates” of two hundred dollars. 

We respectfully suggest that this part of 
the Act be eliminated or so amended that the 
said deposits shall be returned to all the 
candidates within ten days after the success- 
ful candidate is declared elected, regardless 
of the number of ballots cast for said can- 
didates. With this proposed amendment to 
subsection (8), other subsections should be 
amended accordingly. 

(c) Amend section 100, subsection (3) 
paragraph (a) and (b) by substituting in the 
first line of each paragraph the word fifteen. 
for the word “fifty.” 

The purpose of this proposed amendment. 
is to insure advance polls being established 
wherever it seems probable that fifteen votes 
of the persons within the scope of this section. 
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will be polled, and also that no name shall 
be struck from Schedule Two, unless a total 
of less than fifteen such votes is polled at the 
preceding general election. 


(d) Amend Form 54 (“Statement of Iden- 
tification and Declaration,’ required under 
Subsection (9), paragraph (c), to be made 
by a person applying to vote at an advance 
poll), by substituting the word possible for 
“necessary” in the seventh line and the 
word may for “will” at the beginning of the 
ninth line. The declaration would then read: 


“TI declare that my employment or calling is that of 
a railway employee, sailor or commercial traveller and 
necessitates from time to time my absence from my 
ordinary place of residence and that I have reason to 
believe that because of possible absence from my 
ordinary place of residence in the pursuit of my em- 
ployment or calling I may be unable to vote at the 
pending Dominion election on polling day.” 


6. Immigration Act. 


(a) Amend by repealing Section 41 as en- 
acted by Chapter 26 of the Statutes of 1919 
(First Session). 

We respectfully submit that this legislation 
is an attack upon the liberty of British sub- 
jects and an uncalled for curtailment of the 
rights to due process of law as hitherto prac- 
ticed in Canada and the British Empire. 

We appreciate the action of the Govern- 
ment in passing the necessary legislation at 
previous sessions, pursuant to our request for 
the above amendment, but regret and strong- 
ly resent the action of the Senate in vetoing 
the Bills passed by the Commons. 

(b) Amend act, or regulations, to provide 
desirable restrictions against the indiscrimin- 
ate methods of transporting companies in 
advertising for and bringing in immigrants, 
regardless of Canadian requirements and pre- 
vailing industrial conditions; also for more 
strict medical examination of immigrants be- 
fore entering Canada, thus preventing the 
necessity of turning them back. 

(c) Further restriction and supervision of 
Asiatic immigration. 


7. Criminal Code. 


Amend by repealing sections 97a and 97b 
as enacted by chapter 46, 1919 (first session). 

This legislation, enacted concurrently with 
section 41 of chapter 26, 1919, is, in our 
opinion, equally unjustifiable and is unduly 
drastic and is capable of being interpreted to 
the curtailment and abridgment of British 
liberty. 

We desire to express our appreciation of 
the action taken by the Government on this 
subject at previous sessions pursuant to our 
request, but we again deplore the action of 
the Senate in vetoing the Commons Bill. 


93597—3% 


8. Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 

Amend section 58 by adding the following 
subsection (2) :— 

‘58. (2) Any employer who alters conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours contrary to 
the provisions of section fifty-seven of this Act and 
amendments thereto shall be lable to a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars or more than one 
thousand dollars for each day or part of a day that 
conditions of employment with respect to the wages 
or hours of any employee had been altered.” 


This proposal, we believe, if enacted, will 
tend to prevent a recurrence of conditions 
which obtained between the Canadian rail- 
ways and their employees during July and 
August, 1921 and 1922. 

We desire to express our strong disapproval 
of the action of the Senate at the last ses- 
sions in opposing the provisions of bills 
passed by the House of Commons in accord 
with our proposals. 


9. Proposed Uniform Pension Plan for 
Employees of Canadian National 
Railways. 


Appreciating the information from the Min- 
ister of Railways, under date of June 2, 1923, 
that the officials of the Canadian National 
Railways are preparing a Uniform Pension 
Scheme, we respectfully urge that, if possible, 
the new pension scheme may be submitted 
to the employees concerned through their 
representatives in sufficient time to insure 
bringing down the necessary legislation dur- 
ing the coming session of Parliament. 


10. Protection at Highway Crossings of 
Railways at Rail Level. 


That, with a view to greater protection and 
safety to the public and the employees in re- 
spect of highway crossings of railways at raul 
level, the work of eliminating such crossings 
under the provisior3; of section 262 of the 
Railway Act, chapter 68, 1919, be undertaken 
with due expediency. This proposal, if car- 
ried out, will undoubtedly reduce the appal- 
ling number of accidents at highway cross- 
ings, and the work undertaken would thus 
provide employment for numbers of citizens 
and materially relieve the present unemploy- 
ment situation. 

While we appreciate the value of improving 
highways throughout the country, we re- 
spectfully submit that, if the Federal and 
Provincial Governments continue the recon- 
struction of highways, a sufficient amount be 
appropriated annually for their diversion 
under or over the railway. 

We further suggest the Act be amended to 
require all pedestrians and vehicles to stop 
before crossing the railway at rail level. 
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11. Prevent Duplication of Taxation. 

We desire to express our appreciation of 
the action taken by the Government last 
autumn in calling a Federal-Provincial con- 
ference on this subject, and we respectfully 
urge such further conferences, as may be 
necessary to effect the desired relief to the 
Canadian taxpayer, as early as possible. 


12. Old Age Pensions. 

We desire to express our appreciation of 
the Government’s action in appointing a 
Special Committee at the last session and 
the report made, on this subject. 


13. Unemployment Insurance. 


With a view to the enactment of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation, we suggest 
that an investigation be undertaken by a 
Committee of the House and a report of such 
investigation submitted to the coming ses- 
sion of Parliament. 


14. Taxation on Government Railway 
Property. 

That Government railways and _ property 
used in connection with the operation there- 
of, be not exempt from municipal taxation 
without the consent of the municipality 
wherein they operate. 

This proposal, in addition to several of the 
items enumerated above, has been submitted 
to the former Government. In reply to this 
proposal, Sir Robert Borden wrote to us 
under date of July 2, 1920, as follows:— 


“The question of exemption from taxation is an 
important one and probably the difficulties will be 
removed when all the railways owned by the country 
are operated under the system.”’ 


Replying to our inquiry on this subject, the 
Minister of Railways, under date June 2 last, 
wrote as follows :— 


“With reference to municipal taxation on railway 
property will be glad to discuss this question with you 
at any time but really it is a matter between the 
Government and the municipalities through which the 
roads run, as well as the provinces, several of which 
tax railways. It is a question of great magnitude. I 
might say that any land that was taxable heretofore 
is not relieved from taxation by the amalgamation, 
except property directly purchased by the Government. 
The settlement of this question involves an enormous 
sum of money, and, if dealt with at all, it will have 
to be in a very large way, as between federal, provin- 
cial and municipal authorities.’’ 


While appreciating the foregoing, we would 
like to have a clearer interpretation of same 
apd of the powers of the Canadian National 
Railways management with respect to this 
matter. 


Dates of Coming Conventions 


The Order of Sleeping Car Conductors to 
meet at Kansas City, Missouri, on March 9. 


International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
to meet on March 10 to 16. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America to meet at 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on April 7 to 19. 


Labour Women’s Social and Economic 
Conf erence 


The Labour Women’s Social and Economic 
Conference, in session at Winnipeg on Feb- 
ruary 17, passed resolutions condemning the 
immigration policy of Canada, urging the 
adoption of a scheme of adequate old age 
pensions, and instructing the executive to ap- 
point a committee to give particular atten- 
tion to the enforcement of laws governing the 
work of women and girls. Regarding unem- 
ployment, a resolution was passed to the effect, 
that in view of the fact that production and 
distribution had proved inadequate to properly 
provide for the working man, it was the duty 
of the Dominion government to institute some 
form of state unemployment insurance. Ap- 
proximately forty-five delegates, representing 
the Women’s Labour league, One Big Union 
auxilaries, Forum organizations, and other 
groups, from points between Fort William, 
Ont., and Medicine Hat, Alta., were in at- 
tendance. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. F. M. Eddy, Regina; first 
vice-president, Mrs. F. Rowe, Winnipeg; 
second vice-president, Mrs. T. V. Hanway, Re- 
gina; third vice-president, Mrs. E. Cove, 
Brandon; recording secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
T. T. McArthur, Medicine Hat; general secre- 
tary, Miss Beatrice Brigden, Brandon; three 
advisory members, Mrs. J. 8. Woodsworth, 
Ottawa; Mrs. W. Irvine, Calgary; Mrs. John 
Queen, Winnipeg. 

Next year the conference will be held in 
Regina. 





The executive committee of the Ontario and 
Quebee Conference of Typographical Unions 
held a meeting in January at which with the 
knowledge and consent of President James M. 
Lynch and other members of the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical 
Union, they endorsed a proposal that the 
Dominion Government should place a ten 
cent per pound import duty on all magazines 
and other printed matter entering Canada from 
the United States. It was their belief that 
if this duty were placed on all American mag- 
azines some of them having large circulations 
in Canada would open Canadian branch offices, 
and that opportunity would be afforded for 
the employment of Canadian printers and 
mechanics. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


ALBERTA 

A DELEGATION from the Alberta branch 
4 of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation waited upon Premier H. H. Greenfield, 
the Honourable Alex. Ross, minister of labour, 
and the Honourable R. G. Reid, provincial 
treasurer, at Edmonton, and expressed their 
opinion with regard to the legislative pro- 
posals of the Alberta Federation of Labour. 
These were outlined in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. The matters raised by the 
labour representatives and referred to by the 
manufacturers affected the Factories Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, health insurance, old age pen- 
sions, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, fair wages, motion picture films, and the 
printing of school books. 

With regard to the Factories Act, the manu- 
facturers expressed the opinion that its present 
provisions conferred on inspectors all necessary 
powers in connection with sanitation of prem- 
ises if they carry out their duties. 

They objected to any increase in the mini- 
mum wage rates for female employees and 
suggested that the orders of the Minimum 
Wage Board could be enforced without further 
legislation. They opposed the proposals for 
the payment of overtime at a higher rate than 
straight time, and for the provision of a 
minimum penalty under the Minimum Wage 
Act whereby magistrates would be compelled 
to impose a fine which would make violation 
a more serious offence. They also disap- 
‘proved any proposed extension of minimum 
wage legislation to male employees. 

The association did not deem it necessary 
to regulate the hours of work of night watch- 
men, and strongly opposed the enactment of 
any general Hours of Work Act. In this con- 
nection it was alleged that the Eight-Hour 
Day Act had proved to be unworkable in 
British Columbia, many industries having been 
exempted. Agreement was expressed with the 
suggestions of labour that legislation should 
be enacted for the inspection of all elevators 
in the province with the object of eliminating 
accidents. 

In regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
request of the Federation of Labour that frost 
bites incurred in the course of employment 
should be considered as accidents within the 
meaning of the Compensation Act, was de- 
clared by the manufacturers to be unnecessary 
in view of a definition already given to the 
Act. They alleged that the increases in com- 
pensation. rates made last year had resulted 
in raising the assessment upon nearly all in- 
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dustries, and they. suggested a reduction of 
present rates in order to encourage the estab- 
lishment of industries in the province. 

They opposed the proposal to provide medi- 
cal and hospital attention as part of a health 
scheme, as previously suggested by the labour 
delegates. 

The association was not opposed to an old 
age pension, but considered it a matter for 
co-operation between all the provinces and 
the federal government. 

In regard to the proposal to enact provin- 
cial legislation as a substitute for the federal 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
delegation thought that the suggestion was 
premature and that it would be better to 
wait until it was known what the Dominion 
Government intended to do with regard to 
the recent decision of the privy council. 

The delegates opposed labour’s request that 
a fair wage clause, stipulating a minimum wage 
of 50 cents an hour for all workmen be in- 
serted in all contracts. They pointed out 
that in a recent dispute the representatives 
of labour were prepared to accept 40 cents an 
hour for labourers. It was agreed that Jlegis- 
lation to prevent the use of damaged motion 
picture films was desirable to prevent acci- 
dents and it was also thought that school 
books should be printed in Alberta as far as 
practicable. 

Premier Greenfield promised to give full 
consideration to the representations made, de- 
claring that the matters would receive the 
careful attention of the government. 

Mr. A. F. Andrews, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company, Limited, ‘Medicine Hat, was 
elected chairman of the Alberta branch of the 
association at a meeting held on the same day. 





The quantity of pulpwood exported from 
the province of Quebec to the United States 
during the past five years was stated in reply 
to a question in the Provincial Legislature 
on February 5 as follows: 1920—827,892 cords; 
1921—601,846 cords; 1922—553,836 cords; 1923 
—760,238 cords; 1924—636,072 cords. 


A bill providing for the establishment of a 
national wage board with exceptional auto- 
cratic powers, upon whom the responsibility 
will rest for advising the Minister in charge 
as to the rate of wages and condition of ser- 
vice which shall operate throughout the Union 
in every phase of employment, has recently 
been introduced in the Parliament of South 
Africa. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Proposed Draft Conventions and Recommendations on Workmen’s 
Compensation to be Submitied at the Seventh Session on May 19 


EPLIES to the “questionnaire” on 
workmen’s compensation that was sent 

out last year by the International Labour 
Office have been received at Geneva from 
Argentina, Australia (Commonwealth, and 
States of New South Wales, Queensland, Tas- 
mania, Victoria, Western Australia), Belgium, 
Canada (Provinces of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario, Saskatchewan), Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Irish 
Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Roumania, Kingdom of the 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 

The questionnaire, which was printed in 
the November issue of this Gazette, invited 
the state members of the Organization to ex- 
press their views on certain aspects of work- 
men’s compensation, the intention of the 
office being to use the replies as a guide in 
framing proposed Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations to be submitted at the 
Seventh Session of the Conference on May 
19. Accordingly Draft Conventions and Re- 
commendations will be submitted at that 
session in form as follows:— 


Proposed Draft Convention on Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


Article 1—EKach member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to ensure that work- 
men who suffer personal injury by an indus- 
trial accident, or their dependents, shall be 
compensated on terms not less favourable 
than those hereinafter laid down. 


Article 2—The laws or regulations as to 
workmen’s compensation shall apply to every 
workman, employee or apprentice employed 
by any public or private enterprise, under- 
taking or establishment whatsoever, except 
home workers, and shall provide for com- 
pensating every such person for injury caused 
by any accident occurring in connection with 
his employment. 

Article 3—The compensation payable to 
the injured person or his dependents where 
serious and permanent incapacity or death 
results from the injury shall be paid in the 
form of an annual pension: provided that it 
may be wholly or partially paid in a lump 
sum, if the competent authority is satisfied 
that guarantees are forthcoming for its proper 
utilization. 

Article 4—Where incapacity results from 
the injury of such a kind that the injured 
person must have the constant help of an- 
other person, additional compensation shall 
be provided. 


Article 5—The compensation to which an 
injured person shall be entitled shall include 
medical aid, whether such aid is provided by 
the employer or by accident, sickness or in- 
validity insurance institutions. 

Medical aid shall include the services of 
medical or surgical specialists, wherever the 
need for such services is established. 


Article 6—An injured person shall be en- 
titled to be furnished with, and to have re- 
newed at regular intervals, any artificial limb 
or surgical appliance, the need for which has 
been established; provided that, in excep- 
tional cases where such renewal is specially 
difficult, additional compensation may be paid 
in lieu thereof to cover the probable cost 
of repairing or renewing such limb or ap- 
pliance. 


Article 7—In order to obviate default of 
payment in consequence of the employer's 
or insurer’s insolvency, 


(a) a security fund shall be established to 
ensure the continuation of payments 
in case of such insolvency; or 


(b) employers shall be bound to cover their 
risk by insurance with one or more 
institutions which shall be subject to 
State supervision. 


Proposed Draft Convention on Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational 
Diseases 


Article 1—Each member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes that compensation 
shall be afforded for injury resulting from 
occupational diseases under the same condi- 
tions as for injury caused by industrial ac- 
cidents. 


Article 2—The list of diseases considered 
as occupational shall comprise at least those 
mentioned in the Schedule to this Conven- 
tion. The Schedule shall be subject to re- 
vision every five years by the International 
Labour Conference. 
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SCHEDULE 


Description of disease 


1. Lead poisoning or its sequelae. 
2. Mercury poisoning or its sequelae. 


3. Arsenic poisoning or its sequelae. 


4. Poisoning by benzene or its homologues, 
by nitroamido-derivatives of benzene and its 
homologues, or their sequelae. 


5. Poisoning by nitrous fumes. 
6. Anthrax. 
7. Ankylostomiasis. 


8. Compressed air illnesses and their se- 
quelae. 


Description of process 


1. Any process exposing workers to the ac- 
tion of lead and its compounds or alloys. 
Handling of minerals containing lead. 

' 2. Any process exposing workers to the ac- 
tion of mercury, its compounds or amalgams. 
Handling of minerals containing mercury. 

3. Any process exposing workers to the ac- 
tion of arsenic or its compounds. 

4. Any process exposing workers to the ac- 
tion of any of these products. 


5. Any process in which nitrous fumes are 
evolved. 


6. Handling of products which may cause 
infection. 


7. Mining and work in brick and tile works. 
8. Any work carried on in compressed air. 


Draft Recommendation Concerning the Minimum Scale of Compensation 


Whereas it is important to seek to ensure 
that the financial burdens involved by the ap- 
plication of labour legislation, and notably in 
regard to workmen’s compensation, should as 
far as possible be equivalent for the different 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation; and 

Whereas the scale of payments is the essen- 
tial factor in workmen’s compensation both for 
the employer and the workman, whose obliga- 
tions and financial charges in the one case and 
rights in the other are determined thereby; 

The General Conference recommends that 
each Member of the International Labour Or- 
ganization should take the following princi- 
ples and rules into consideration in fixing 
the minimum scale of compensation payable 
to workmen who suffer personal injury by an 
industrial accident or to their dependants: 

I. Where incapacity for work results from 
the injury, the national laws or regulations 
should provide for the payment of compen- 
sation at rates not lower than those herein- 
after indicated; 

(1) In case of permanent total incapacity, 
a pension equivalent to two-thirds of the work- 
man’s annual earnings; 

(2) In case of permanent partial incapa- 
city, a proportion of the pension payable in 
the event of permanent total incapacity cal- 
culated in reference to the reduction of earn- 
ing power caused by the injury; 

(3) In case of temporary total incapacity, 
a daily or weekly payment equivalent to two- 
thirds of the workman’s basic earnings as cal- 
culated for purposes of compensation; 

(4) In case of temporary partial incapacity, 
a@ pro portion of the daily or weekly payment 


payable in the case of temporary total incapa- 
city calculated in reference to the reduction of 
earning power caused by the injury. 

Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, 
the sum should not be less than the capitalized 
value of the pension which would be payable 
under the foregoing paragraphs. 


II. Where the injury is such that the work- 
man requires the help of another person, ad- 
ditional compensation should be paid to the 
workman which should not be less than half 
the amount payable in the case of permanent 
total incapacity. 


III. Where death results from the injury, 
those entitled to be regarded as dependants 
for purposes of compensation should include 
at least the following: 


(1) deceased’s husband or wife; 

(2) deceased’s children under 18 years of 
age, or above that age if by reason of physical 
or mental infirmity they are incapable of earn- 
ing; 

(3) deceased’s ascendants (parents or grand- 
parents), provided that they are without means 
of subsistence and were dependent on the de- 
ceased or the deceased was under an obliga- 
tion to contribute towards their maintenance; 

(4) deceased’s grandchildren and brothers 
and sisters; 


(a) if below 18 years of age, or above that 
age if by reason of physical or meatal 
infirmity they are incapable of earn- 
ing, and 

(b) if they are orphans, or if their parents, 
though still living, are incapable of 
providing for them. 
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Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, 
the maximum sum payable to all the depen- 
dants should not be less than the capitalized 
value of a pension equivalent to two-thirds 
of the deceased’s annual earnings. 


Proposed Recommendation as to Jurisdiction in Disputes on Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Whereas disputes on workmen’s compensa- 
tion turn not only on the interpretation of 
laws or regulations but generaly on questions 
of an occupational character requiring a 
thorough knowledge of working conditions, e.g. 
questions as to the nature of the undertaking, 
the kind of risk inherent in it, the relation 
between the workman’s employment and the 
accident, the method of computing earnings, 
the degree of incapacity for work, the possibi- 
lity of the workman’s adapting himself to 
some other occupation, ete.; and 

Whereas workmen and employers alone have 
the necessary knowledge and experience, on 
these questions, and disputes on compensa- 
tion matters might be more equitably settled 
uf they were associated with the courts which 
have to decide such disputes; and 

Whereas it is possible in each country to 
secure the association of employers and work- 
men with such courts without departing radi- 
cally from the existing judicial system: 


The General Conference makes the follow- 
ing recommendations to each Member of the 
International Labour Organization: 


I. That every dispute relating to workmen’s 
compensation should preferably be dealt with 
by a special court or board of arbitration, in- 
cluding in addition to regular judges, an equal 
number of employers’ and workmen’s repre- 
sentatives appointed to act as adjudicators by 
their respective organizations or on the nomin- 


ation of such organizations. 


Il. That, where disputes relating to work- 
men’s compensation are dealt with by the 
ordinary courts of law, such courts shall be 
required to take the evidence of employers’ 
and workmen’s representatives as expert wit- 
nesses in any case where the dispute involves 
a question of an occupational character, and 
in particular the question of the degree of in- 
capacity for work. 


International Labour Directory 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a list of co-operative organizations 
throughout the world, constituting a new 
edition, in a modified and enlarged form, of 
Part VI of the International Labour Directory, 
a publication of the Organization. The first 
division of the new publication consists of a 
list of international co-operative organizations, 
followed by lists, arranged according to coun- 
tries, of the national organizations; the second 
division enumerates the organizations (feder- 
ations and other bodies) representing the 
various forms of the movement in each 
country. Canadian readers will be interested 
in the Canadian section of the report, which 
gives the names of seventeen co-operative 
societies In the Dominion, as follows:— 
Canada— 

1. Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 

Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

2. Co-operative Union of Canada, Brant- 

ford, Ontario. 

3. United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Manitoba. 
Alberta— 


4. Alberta Co-operative League, Benthey, 
Alberta. 


5. Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alberta. 

6. The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alberta. 


British Columbia— 


7. The British Columbian Fruit Growers 
Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
8. Peachland Fruit Growers Union, Peach- 
land, B.C. 
Mamtoba— 
9. Farmers Co-operative Packing Co., St. 
Boniface, Man. 
Nova Scotia— 
10. The United Fruit Companies of Nova 
Scotia, Ltd., Kentville, N.S. 


Ontario— 
11. The Niagara Peninsula Growers, Ltd., 
Grimsby, Ont. 


12. United Farmers Co-operative Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

13. The Ontario Co-operative Dairy Pro- 
ducts, Ltd. 


Quebec— 


14. La Caisse Populaire, Quebec City, P.Q. 
15. Co-opérative Centrale des Agriculteurs 
de Québec, Montréal, P.Q. 
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Saskatchewan— 


16. Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. 

17. Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. 


The International Labour Directory, 1925, 
of which Part VI is the first to appear, is 
intended to enable those who are desirous of 
keeping themselves informed on the problems 
of labour and industry to place themselves 
easily in touch with official institutions and 
international or national organizations deal- 
ing with these problems throughout the 
world. 

The first part of the Directory contains a 
statement on the constitution and functions 
of the International Labour Organization and 


Elevator 


the League of Nations, together with a guide. 
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to the various government services, com- 
missions and official advisory bodies con- 
cerned with industrial and labour questions in 
the various countries. The second and third 
parts contain lists of the most important 
international and national organizations of 
employers and workers respectively, with their 
addresses, officers, etc. The fourth and fifth 
parts contain similar mformation relating to 
national and international organizations of 
intellectual workers and ex-service men re- 
spectively. The sixth part contains a list 
of the primcipal co-operative organizations of 
various kinds, together with valuable data 
eoncerning each ‘organization. Finally, the 
seventh part gives a list of various inter- 
national organizations concemed with ques- 
tions or more or less direct interest to the 
industrial and labour world. 


Imperial Service Medals for Canadian Employees 


H® Majesty the King has been pleased to 
award the Imperial Service Medal to 
the following officers :— 

Daniel James Buchanan, lockmaster, De- 
partment of Railways and Canals, Smiths 
Falls, Ontario. 

Christopher Columbus, lightkeeper, Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries, Penetangui- 
shene, Ontario. 

Theophile Genest, mechanic, Department of 
National Defence, Quebec. 

Thomas Glover, lockman, Department of 
Railways and Canals,:Jones’ Falls, Ontario. 

Glenon Frederick Gordon, mail porter, Post 
Office Department, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Francois Hale, foreman, Department of Na- 
tional Defence, Filling Factory, Quebec. 

Arthur Henderson, lightkeeper, Department 
of Marine and Fisheries, Bliss Island, New 
Brunswick. 

Hugh Kealey, lockman, Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals, Merivale, Ontario. 


Joseph Kurs, mail porter, Post Office De- 
partment, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Joseph Laprise, machinist, Department of 
National Defence, Quebec. 

Jean Baptiste Lavallee, captain of quaran- 
tine boat Alice, Grosse Isle, Department of 
Health, Quebec. 

Severin LeBlanc, lightkeeper, Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, Tusket River, Nova 
Scotia. 

Patrick LeClair, mail porter, Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Peter Morrison, junior lightkeeper, Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries, Portage Island, 
New Brunswick. 

Michael Murphy, lightkeeper, Department 
of Marine and Fisheries, Pomquet Island, 
Nova, Scotia. ; 

Wendlin Schuler, Senior letter carrier, Post 
Office Department, Brantford, Ontario. 

George Springate, letter carrier, Post Office 
Department, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Coal Mine Disaster in Germany 


At least 135 miners were killed in an ex- 
plosion of firedamp on February 11 at a coal 
mine at Dortmund in the Ruhr coal field in 
Germany. The explosion appears to have 
begun near the shaft so that its full force 
was felt in all three levels, the lowest of 
which is 1,650 feet deep. Miners near the 
shaft were blown many feet and mangled be- 
yond recognition, but the dead _ elsewhere 
died of suffocation. The Stein mine, which 


belongs to the Stinnes group, was equipped 
with the most modern devices. It had had 
no other accident since 1901. The rescued 
men believe a spark from the machinery 
ignited the firedamp, but only a formal in- 
vestigation will be able to determine the 
truth. The accident is the second greatest in 
the history of German mining. It was sur- 
passed only by a disaster at the Radbon mine 
in 1909, where 341 men perished. 
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NATIONAL 


N the Lasour Gazerts for September, 1924 
(page 737), it was stated that a com- 
mittee had been appointed by the French 
Government to draw up a programme for a 
National Economic Council, and “to consider 
in what way labour, with all its organizations 
and aspirations, and in what way also the 
interests of public health, can be represented 
on such a council.” The proposals of this 
committee have been used as a basis for the 
constitution of the Council which was sanc- 
tioned by a decree of January 16, 1925. Pro- 
vision will be made for the Council in the 
budget of the Ministry of Labour. It will 
hold each year four sessions of ten days each, 
a permanent committee of ten members deal- 
ing with current matters arising between its 
sessions; this committee will also execute the 
decisions taken by the Council and prepare 
the agendas for the sessions. The following 
are some of the provisions contained in the 
text of the constitution of the new Council:— 
The object of the National Economic 
Council is to consider questions concerned with 
the economic life of the country, to find 
solutions for such questions, and to propose 
to the Government the adoption of these solu- 
tions. The functions of the Council, autono- 
mous in its composition, are of an advisory 
nature. 

The Council is composed of 47 members re- 
presenting the various social and economic 
forces of the nation, in the proportions shown 
below :— 

I. Consuming Public.—(a) Consumers’ co-operative so- 
cieties and purchasers’ unions, 3 members; (b) Asso- 
ciation of mayors and unions of towns, 2 members; 
(c) Users of public services, 2 members; (d) Fathers 
and mothers of families and mutual benefit societies, 
2 members. 

If. Labour.—A. Intellectual labour and education, 3 
members; B. Direction of Labour: (a) Industry, 3 
members; (b) Agriculture, 3 members; (c) Commerce, 
2 members; (d) Transport, 1 member; (e) Co-opera- 
tion, 1 member; (f) Public services, 1 member. C. 
Salaried work: (a) Civil servants, 2 members; (b) Tech- 
nical experts, 2 members; (c) Labour: (1) Industry, 5 
members; (2) Commerce, 2 members; (3) Agriculture, 1 
member; (4) Transport, 2 members. D. Urban and 
Rural Crafts (Artisans), 2 members. 

III. Capital.—A. Industrial and commercial capital, 
3 members; B. Immovable capital (rural and urban 


property), 2 members; C. Bank, stock exchange, insur- 
ance funds and savings banks, 3 members. 


Members of the Council will be chosen in 
each category as above by the most repre- 
sentative organization or organizations. Such 
organizations will be nominated by the Gov- 
ernment on the proposal of the Ministry of 
Labour after the ministers interested have 
been consulted. The Prime Minister will in- 
form the organizations of the number of re- 
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presentatives which they must send to the 
Council. The Council will have the right to 
decide in cases where the choice of the most 
representative organization or organizations is 
disputed. 

Members of the Council will hold office for 
two years. Substitute members will be elected 
by the same procedure as regular members. 
Deceased members or members resigning 
office will be replaced by the procedure regu- 
lating the original elections and for the re- 
maining period of the original appointments. 

Members of the Council must be of French 
nationality, of at least 25 years of age, and 
in possession of full civil and political rights. 
Women are admissible as members on the 
same conditions regarding age and nationality. 

The Council will hold each year four ordi- 
nary sessions of ten days each. If extraordi- 
nary sessions are necessary, it may be con- 
vened by the Prime Minister on its own 
proposal. 

The Prime Minister is, in virtue of his 
office, President of the Council, which elects 
its vice-president and secretariat by a ma- 
jority vote. The Council will draw up its 
own regulations. 

Members of the Council or, in their ab- 
sence, substitute members, and experts will 
be present together at the sessions of the 
Council, but only the members or their sub- 
stitutes have the right to vote. 

The Council will elect from among its 
members a Permanent Committee of ten 
members. It will lay down the functions and 
powers delegated to this committee, which 
will elect its own secretariat and which will 
be presided over by the vice-president of the 
Council. The Permanent Committee will 
deal with current matters arising between 
two sessions of the Council, will see to the 
execution of decisions taken by the Council 
and the preparation of the agenda of the ses- 
sions of the Council. 

The Council will have a permanent Gen- 
eral Secretariat. The General Secretariat will 
be appointed by decree on the proposal of 
the Prime Minister after the Minister of 
Labour and the Secretariat of the Council 
have been consulted. 

The Council will draw up the list of ex- 
perts whom it thinks necessary to associate 
permanently with its work. 

The Ministers of Labour, Public Health, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Finance, Public 
Works, and the Colonies, will each appoint 
two experts to sit on the Council. The 
Director of Services of the General Secre- 
tariat of the Superior Council of National 
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Defence, the President of the Permanent 
Committee of the Superior Council of Na- 
tional Defence, and the French Government 
representative on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office will have the 
right to participate in the work of the Coun- 
cil, and will have the same privileges as those 
granted to experts. 

When a question concerns a_ particular 
economic or occupational category, which is 
not represented permanently on the Council, 
the Council may, for the consideration of 
such questions, admit representatives of the 
category in question, who will take part ino 
the work and will be nominated in accord- 
ance with the provisions laid down in section 
14 hereunder. 

Ministers, Under-Secretaries of State, High 
Commissioners and competent Committees of 
the Chamber and Senate may be represented 
at the discussions of the Council or of its 
Permanent Committee. 

The Council may demand to be heard by 
the competent Committees of one or other 
of the Chambers, or by ministers and mem- 
bers of the Government, and may require 
them to be represented at its meetings or at 
the meetings of its Permanent Committee in 
cases where they have not already officialiy 
delegated their departments to do so. 

The Council may set up permanent bodies 
necessary for its documentation and publica- 
tions. 

The Council is consulted ‘directly by the 
Prime Minister. By a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes of the members present it may 
request its secretariat to include on the 
agenda of the next session all questions which 


it thinks are of importance either from a 
national or an international standpoint, and 
all recommendations must be adopted by a 
two-third vote of the members present. 

The Government will submit to the Council, 
for information, all bills or private bills de- 
posited with the Chamber which are of eco- 
nomic interest. Any law of economic interest 
may require the compulsory consultation of 
the Council, which will draft the administra- 
tive measures necessary for its application. 

The Prime Minister, in a report to the 
President of the Republic on the subject of 
the new Council, says:— 


The creation of this institution is justified by the 
complexity of our economic and social life, which is 
such that the different Government departments whose 
duty it is to develop and direct the economic activi- 
ties of the nation have no adequate link one with an- 
other. Moreover, economic interests are so vitally im- 
portant that the Government and the public authorities 
must at all times be in a position to take advantage 
of the advice of persons who, in addition to possessing 
special and technical experience, can be regarded as 
representing the opinions of the big organizations, as 
will be those who are nominated to the Council. 

The existence of this advisory body will enable the 
Government to pursue a constructive policy and to 
avoid the ever present danger of detached and unco- 
ordinated decisions, having regard to the fact that 
the various economic forces of the country are mu- 
tually dependent and complementary. 

The proposed new organization is of an experimental 
nature. It will in no sense be a Parliament or even 
an Industrial Chamber, such as has been tried in 
certain neighbouring countries. It leaves intact the 
sovereignty of Parliament and the authority of Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, it differs from adminis- 
trative or inter-departmental councils, in that it is 
composed of persons freely nominated by the most 
representative industrial and social organizations, and 
will look for general solutions of the problems it con- 
siders. 





The Purpose of Wage Boards 


Miss M. Cecile Matheson, convener of the 
standing committee on “Employment for 
Women” in the National Council of Great 
Britain, is now in Canada to make a survey 
of prevailing conditions in industries. In an 
interview given to the press she said in re- 
gard to the movement she represents: “Our 
chief concern is not for the women as women, 
but to get the employees acting together 
rather than going to war for wage adyjust- 
ments and so forth. Our trade boards, made 
up of 50 per cent employees and 50 per cent 
employers, all duly appointed by the govern- 
ment, each board acting for some phase of in- 
dustry, decide on the wages to be paid for 
specified kind of work, and whatever they 
agree on becomes the law of the country, in 
which way we have a minimum wage law, 
below which they can’t go. We have no set 


eight-hour law for women. As far as our sta- 
tutes are concerned we can work on a 54-hour 
basis in England, but the agreement reached 
by our various industrial boards have set a 
48-hour or 50-hour week. Our leaders believe 
that industrial war can only be averted 
through the organizing of labour on a sane 
basis.” 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is 
offering two scholarships for 1925, covering 
four years’ free tuition in architecture, chem- 
ical, civil, mechanical or electrical engineer- 
ing at McGill University, to apprentices and 
other employees on the company’s permanent 
staff, and to sons of employees. All com- 
petitors must be under twenty-one years of 
age. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued reports on the biscuit, con- 
fectionery and chewing gum industry; the 
cocoa and chocolate industry; the men’s fur- 
nishing goods industry; and on central elec- 
tric stations, electric railways, steam railways 


and telephone and telegraph operations in . 


Canada during 1923. Previous reports in this 
series relating to other industries were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazertn for February, 
1925, and previous issues. 


Biscuit, Confectionery and Chewing Gum 
Industry, 1923 


The number of individual plants reporting 
to the Bureau in 1923 was 361, a decrease 
from the previous year of 11. The distribu- 
tion of plants by provinces in numerical order 
was as follows—Ontario, 190; British Colum- 
bia, 51; Quebec, 45; Manitoba, 21; Alberta, 
18; Nova Scotia, 12; New Brunswick, 11; 
Saskatchewan, 10; and Prince Edward Island, 
3. Of the total number of factories report- 
ing 15 were engaged in making biscuits only, 
25 making both biscuits and confectionery and 
323 making confectionery only. 

The capital invested in the industry during 
1923 was $36,827,117, an increase of $1,038,282 
over the previous year. In Ontario alone the 
capital invested amounted to $22,217,908, and 
in Quebec it totalled $7,521,468. 

The total value of the products of the in- 
dustry was $48,394,175, which was an increase 
of $4,644,913 over the previous year. Bis- 
suits showed an increase of 3,575 tons in quan- 
tity, and of $1,006,171 in value. Confection- 
sry, although showing a reduction in the 
quantity manufactured of 4,937,487 pounds, 
still yielded an increase in value amounting 
to $1,999,713, this being accounted for by the 
increased cost of the principal materials enter- 
ing into its manufacture, which is reflected 
in the sale price of the products. Ice cream, 
the remaining principal item of production, 
showed an increase of 860,198 gallons in quan- 
tity and $1,004,473 in value. 

The total employees of all classes numbered 
12,724 in 1923 as compared with 12,269 in the 
preceding year. Male employees increased by 
248 and females by 135, whilst the salary and 
wage payments increased by $340,941. Sal- 
aried employees totalled 1,592 males and 496 
females, these receiving $3,742,906 in salaries, 
whilst wage earners, on the other hand, com- 
prised 4,658 males and 5,978 females, their 
wages amounting to $7,382,265. Ontario fur- 
nished 52.5 per cent of the total employees 
engaged and who received 57.4 per cent of 


the total payments for salaries and wages. 
Quebec had 24.4 per cent of the total em- 
ployees, but only 20 per cent of the total pay- 
ments for salaries and wages. The average 
salaries paid to officers of corporations was 
$4,534, superintendents and managers $2,950, 
technical experts $1,550, and clerks and steno- 
graphers $1,366. The average wages paid to 
workers was $694 in 1923, as against $703 in 
1922, being a decrease of 1.5 per cent. The 
average number of employees for the year was 
respectively 4,658 males and 5,978 females. 
The month of highest employment for males 
was September, when 4,884 persons were 
entered on the pay-roll, and for females the 
month of October was highest with an in- 
dividual pay-roll number of 6,883. The month 
of minimum employment for males and 
females was January, when 4,385 males and 
5,499 females were employed. 

The average number of days in operation 
throughout the whole of Canada was 260.90, 
the lowest average being in Alberta where 
213.89 days were worked, and the highest in 
New Brunswick was 292.67 days. The hours 
worked per day averaged 8.26 ranging from 7 
in Saskatchewan to 9.08 in Nova Scotia. The 
average hours worked per week was 48.25, the 
hours worked in Saskatchewan averaging 40.80 
this being the lowest average for any of the 
provinces; in New Brunswick the average was 
44.27; in Alberta, 44.89; in Manitoba, 45.38; 
in British Columbia and Yukon, 47.50; in 
Ontario, 48.47; in Prince Edward Island, 50; 
in Nova Scotia, 53.67; and in Quebec, 61.27. 

The Cocoa and Chocolate Industry, 1923 

Five establishments reported operations in 
the cocoa and chocolate industry during 1923, 
of which 2 were in Ontario, 2 in Quebec and 
1 in Nova Scotia. Whilst the number of 
active establishments was the same in 1923 as 
in 1922, the value of the output increased 
slightly from $3,982,145 in 1922 to $4,042,106 
in 1923. The total capital invested in the 
industry in 1923 was $3,986,501, this being a 
net decrease of $259,415 from the previous 
year. 

The total number of employees of all classes 
rose from 630 in 1922 to 640 in the following 
year, an increase of 10. On the other hand, 
the total amount paid for salaries and wages 
fell from $633,790 in 1922 to $621,308 in 1923, 
a net decrease of $12,482. Of the total 
number of employees engaged in the industry 
8 were salaried officers of corporations, their 
salaries totalling $41,057; 3 were general super- 
intendents, managers, etc. with salaries 
amounting to $14,140; 5 were technical ex- 
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perts, engineers, accountants, etc., who re- 
ceived for their services $9,820; 75 (58 males 
and 17 females) were clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen, ete., their salaries amounting to 
$109,919, and 549 (290 males and 259 females) 
“ were wage-earners who received for their ser- 
vices $446,372. The average number of em- 
ployees engaged during the year by months 
was 290 males and 259 females, November be- 
ing the month of greatest employment with 
313 male and 286 female employees engaged. 

The number of days in operation on full 
time was 1,145 and the average number of 
days in operation was 229.0. The number of 
hours worked by wage-earners per day or shift 
was 45 and per week 252, and the average 
number of hours worked per day or shift 
was 9.0 and per week, 50.4. 


Central Electric Stations, 1923 


The report on the Central Electric Stations 
in Canada in 1923 also contains information 
regarding Canadian water-powers up to De- 
cember 16, 1924, showing a growth of 300,000 
horse-power in the hydraulic installation of 
Canada, 90 per cent of which was in central 
electric stations. Construction was most ac- 
tive in the province of Quebec. The pro- 
vince of Ontario, however, showed quite a 
considerable amount of power installed and 
new stations and considerable equipment are 
being provided to supply the growing demand 
for power in the mining fields of Northern 
Ontario. In the Maritime Provinces some 
15,000 horse-power was added to the central 
electric station installation during 1924. While 
only one installation was completed in the 
Western provinces during 1924, it is stated 
that preliminary work under way indicates 
considerable activity for 1925. 

The total number of electric power plants 
in operation in 1923 was 532, of which 269 
were hydraulic plants and 263 were fuel 
plants; 335 were commercial stations and 197 
were municipal. The capital invested was 
$581,472,583 as compared with $568,068,752 in 
1922. The number of employees in 1923 was 
11,094 as compared with 10,684 in the previous 
year, the salaries and wages for these two 
years being $14,784,038 for 1923 and $14,495,250 
for 1922. Of the total number of employees 
5,049 were employed in commercial stations, 
6,045 in municipal stations, 4,549 in non- 
generating stations, and 6,545 im generating 
stations 

Men’s Furnishing Goods, 1923 


Reports were received from 135 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of men’s 
furnishing goods of which 61 were in Ontario, 
54 in Quebec, 10 in Manitoba, 6 in British 
Columbia, 2 in Alberta, 1 in New Brunswick, 
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and 1 in Nova Scotia. The total value of 
production rose from $23,292,716 in 1922 +o 
$25,502,111 in 1923, an increase of $2,209,395. 
The total capital employed in the industry 
was $10,588,895, which was an increase of 
$869,350 over the previous year. 

The total number of persons employed rose 


.from 7,226 in 1922 to 7,833 in 1923, an increase 


of 607. There was a corresponding expansion 
in the payroll over the same period, the 
amount reported for 1922 being $5,561,252, 
and for 1923 $6,034,631, an increase of $473,379. 
Salaried officers of corporations numbered 106 
(100 males and 6 females), their salaries 
amounting to $393,965; general superintend- 
ents and managers numbered 136 (129 male 
and 7 female), who received for their services 
$408,326; technical experts, engineers and ac- 
countants numbered 35 (31 male and 4 
female), with salaries amounting to $68,869; 
clerks, stenographers and salesmen numbered 
609, their salaries and wages amounting to 
$862,543; employees on wages averaged 6,697, 
their wages amounting to $4,250,648; and out- 
side piece workers numbered 250 (2 male and 
248 female), their wages totalling $50,280. 

The average number of days in operation 
on full or part time was 282.2; the hours 
worked per day or shift was 8.2, and per week 
46.1. 


Electric Railways of Canada, 1923 


Electric railways in Canada as a whole 
showed a slight improvement in operation in 
1923 over the previous year, net operating 
revenues increasing by $345,851. The com- 
panies operating at a loss, however, showed 
in the latter year a deficit that was heavier 
by $106,964. After providing for dividends, 
reserves, etc., the aggregate revenue of all 
railways showed a deficit of $545,637, as 
against a surplus of $89,557 in the previous 
year, due mainly to increases in taxes of 
$227,326, in interest charges on funded debt 
of $219,253, in interest on floating debt of 
$278,416, and in other deductions from in- 
come of $808,925. Of sixty-four railways 
operating, fifteen showed operating deficits, 
and after paying all income charges, forty 
showed corporate deficits for the year. Four 
of these latter, however, paid dividends and 
twenty of them paid certain amounts into 
reserves and special charges. 

There were employed by the railways dur- 
ing the year a total of 17,779 persons as com- 
pared with 18,099 in the previous year. Of 
these 195 were general officers, 1,108 were 
general office clerks, 108 were superintend- 
ents in the maintenance department, 4,907 
were other employees in the maintenance de- 
partment, 115 were superintendents in the 
transportation section, and 11,346 were other 
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employees in this section. The total amount 
paid in salaries and wages in 1923 was 
$25,039,286, and in 1922, $24,988,119. One- 
man cars, which are operated by one man 
performing the duties of both conductor and 
motorman, caused a reduction in the number 
of employees. There were 563 of these cars in 
operation during the year. 


Steam Railways of Canada, 1923 


The freight traffic during 1923 was the 
heaviest ever handled by the railways in Can- 
ada. It aggregated 102,258,933 tons of revenue 
freight and 34,067,658,527 ton miles, making 
the average distance each ton was carried 333 
miles. The previous high record was made in 
1920 with 31,894,411,479 revenue ton miles. 
Passenger traffic was 9 per cent heavier than 
in 1922 but was below the records made in 
1919 and 1920. The large harvest of 1922 and 
1923 greatly increased the grain traffic of the 
railways. The reduction in grain rates July 6, 
1922, and on rates on basic commodities 
August 1, 1922, however, affected the revenues 
throughout the entire year 1923, so that the 
increased traffic as compared with 1922 traf- 
fic did not produce a corresponding increase 
in revenues. The only general change in 
rates during 1923 were equalization of rates 
in the Maritime Provinces, and on October 
22 a reduction of 10 per cent on grain and 
grain products in Vancouver for export. There 
was an increase of 321 miles of track operated 
at the close of the year, compared with the 
previous year, and there was in addition 35.68 
miles completed but not opened to traffic. 
Railway construction during the year was 
fairly active, especially in the western pro- 
vinces. 

The average number of employees engaged 
in the steam railway service in 1923 was 
178,052, as compared with 165,635 in the pre- 
vious year. The total hours on duty was 
442,051,515 in 1923, and 401,995,411 in 1922, 
and the amounts paid in salaries for these 
two years was $253,320,005 and $233,294,040 
respectively. A table showing the number of 
smployees by classes and the amounts paid 
‘o each class is contained in the report. 


Telephone Statistics 


The report on telephone statistics states 
that the number of telephones in Canada has 
been steadily increasing and at a faster rate 
than the population. In 1922 they aggregated 
944,029, or an average of 10.53 per 100 popu- 
lation; in 1923 the number increased to 1,009,- 
203, or 11.03 per 100 population based on the 
estimated population. The average number 
per 100 population for each province for 1923 
was: British Columbia, 15.57; Ontario, 14.53; 


Saskatchewan, 12.02; Alberta, 10.58; Mani- 
toba, 10.36; Quebec, 7.39; New Brunswick, 
7.11; Nova Scotia, 7.05; Prince Edward 
Island, 6.08. The number of telephone com- 
panies in Canada in 1923 was 2,387 as com- 
pared with 2,459 in the previous year. The. 
total capital invested in 1923 was $73,222,339 
as compared with $48,968,198 in the previous 
year. The total revenues of all systems 
showed an increase over 1922 of $2,573,810, or 
6.5 per cent for an increase of 7 per cent in 
the number of telephones, and expenses in- 
creased $2,424,189. 


There were 19,321 persons employed in the 
industry in 1922, as compared with 21,002 in 
1923. Salaries and wages increased from 
$17,305,759 in 1922 to $19,742,589 in 1923. 


Telegraph Statistics 


The report for 1923 on the several telegraph 
and cable companies operating in Canada 
states that the gross revenues were increased 
by $398,522 and operating expenses by $58,420 
over the previous year. Pole line mileage 
showed an increase of 287 miles and wire 
mileage an increase of 8,439 miles, multiple 
systems increasing by 879 miles. The num- 
ber of land messages increased from 15,271,410 
in 1922 to 16,150,106 in 1923. There was also 
an increase in the number of cablegrams from 
1,182,058 to 1,802,224, 

The number of employees showed a de- 
crease from 8,500 in 1922 to 7,565 in 1923, 
although there was an increase in the number 
of operators and also’ in the number of tele- 
graph offices, there being 4,762 of the latter 
in 1922 and 4,930 in 1923. The number of 
operators employed in 1922 was 4,332 as com- 
pared with 4,493 in 1923. Other officers and 
employees numbered 4,160 in 1922, and 4,072 
in 1923. Salaries and wages totalled $6,307,838 
in 1922, and $6,092,413 in 1923. 





A by-law recently passed by the city coun- 
cil of Fort William, Ontario, provides that 
the closing time of barber shops shall be the 
hour decided by 75 per cent of the master 
barbers of the city. 


The Ontario Gazette contains in its issue of 
February 28 a notice on behalf of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers Federation of Ontario that 
an application would be made to the Provin- 
cial Legislature at its present session for an 
act (1) to incorporate the association known 
as The Barbers’ Association of Ontario; (2) 
to confer upon such association the necessary 
powers to determine the fitness of any person 
practising the trade or calling of barbering. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND CREDIT POLICY 


The League of Nations International La- 


_bour Organization has been engaged for the 


past four years in a study of unemployment 
in its various phases. A pamphlet issued at 
Geneva last year on the relation of unem- 
ployment and prices was reviewed in the 
August, 1924, issue of this GazETre (page 674). 
This pamphlet was one of several reports 
published by the organization, all pointing 
out the close connection between the succes- 
sive crises of unemployment and fluctuations 
in price levels, and suggesting, as questions 
for further examination, the causes of trade 
fluctuations, the possibility of predicting such 
fluctuations by the use of “economic baro- 
meters,” the feasibility of mitigating or pre- 
venting such fluctuations and, finally, the 
part which might be played in that direction 
by banks or other credit-governing institu- 
tions. ' 

The International Labour Conference, at its 
last session, requested the Geneva office to 
continue its investigations into unemploy- 
ment considered as a product of financial in- 
stability, the following resolution being 
passed :-— 

The conference invites the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to submit to the mixed com- 
mittee of the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. the investigation of the factors 
which may interfere with the regular and coincident 
expansion of consuming power and of production, and 
thus affect the stability of employment, such as the 
operation of credit, the general instability of prices, 
and the dislocation of the exchanges. 

In conformity with this resolution, a Joint 
Committee met in January this year, the 
members including representatives of the 
Economic Committee of the League of Na- 
tions, and experts nominated by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. This Joint Committee 
adopted resolutions, which, as the Office points 
out, “should have considerable weight in 
strengthening the tendency for credit policy 
to be directed more particularly toward the 
maintenance of stability of industry and the 


labour market.” The first group of these 
resolutions relates to the need for regular in- 
formation as to economic conditions, to be 
derived from scientific indices or “economi¢ 
a ae The second group is as fol- 
OWS :— 


B. (1) The Joint Committee has given consideration 
to certain matters submitted to it by the Director of 
the International Labour Office under the terms of the 
resolution of the Conference of 1924. 

(2) The Committee considers that it is proved beyond 
doubt that excessive fluctuations in trade activity as 
manifested in recent cyclical movements are highly pre- 
judicial to stability of employment, and that it would 
be very desirable, if possible, to diminish the intensity 
of such fluctuations. 

(8) The Committee also considers that, especially in 
certain phases of the upward movement of the cycle 
of trade, the principle on which credit facilities are 
accorded to industry and trade may be an important 
factor in accentuating or checking the fluctuation. 

(4) The Committee is consequently of opinion that 
the evils caused to unemployment by excessive trade 
fluctuations might to some extent be mitigated if, in 
arriving at decisions governing credit policy, especially 
in the circumstances above alluded to, due regard were 
invariably paid to all data as to relevant economic 
conditions, including the tendencies of employment and 
prices. 

(5) The Committee therefore attaches great impor- 
tance both to the improvement and extension of the 
data available, including various indices of economic 
conditions, and also to their wider diffusion and more 
general use by financial and other institutions deter- 
mining or influencing credit policy. In this connection 
it refers to the resolutions already arrived at with 
regard to economic barometers. 

(6) The Joint Committee considers that the solution 
of the financial and monetary questions involved in 
the memorandum submitted to it is outside the com- 
petence of either of the bodies at present represented 
on the Joint Committee. It therefore decides to request 
the Economic Committee to transmit the memoranda, 
together with these resolutions and the minutes of the 
discussions, to the Finance Committee of the League of 
Nations, with a request that they will favour the 
Committee with their observations thereon, and at the 
same time extend to the Finance Committee a cordial 
invitation to nominate some of their members to take 
part in subsequent discussions of these questions by the 
Mixed Committee. 

(7) The above resolutions are without prejudice to 
the further consideration by the Joint Committee of 
other causes and aspects of economic crises. 





Conditions of Domestic Service 


The question of standardization of hours 
for domestic workers was discussed at a re- 
cent conference convened by the local Coun- 
cil of Women at Edmonton, Alberta. It was 
the opinion of a representative of the provin- 
cial employment bureau that if the girls 
could have two hours free each day, except 
perhaps on two days in the week, such a privi- 
lege would induce girls to go into housework. 
It was stated that wages for household work- 
ers was considerably lower this winter than 
before, but with the commencement of spring 
work on the farms there would be improve- 


ment. One speaker, referring to minimum 
wage rates, claimed that a girl living in the 
home and getting the average wage as a 
domestic was better off than a girl working 
in a hotel and getting the minimum rate of 
$16.50 for a 7-day week without board and 
lodging, or than one in a factory getting the 
minimum rate of $12.50. It was explained 
that in arriving at a basis of minimum wage 
where the woman “lived-in” the Minimum 
Wage Board allowed a dollar a day for board 
and lodging. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
FEBRUARY, 1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Cogn CEA Re recovery from the losses 

at the beginning of January was indi- 
cated by employers of labour on February 
1, the additions to staffs slightly exceeding 
those registered on the same date in 1924. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports from 5,832 firms employing 709,878 
persons, or 16,821 more than on January l, 
1925. This increase, which practically coin- 
cides with the average gain at the beginning 
of February in the past four years, caused the 
index number of employment to stand at 
86.1 as compared with 83.9 on January 1, 
1925, and with 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1 on 
February 1, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respect- 
ively. The accompanying chart reflects the 
changes in employment during 1923, 1924 and 
to date in 1925. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
the most pronounced, while logging and con- 
struction also afforded greatly increased em- 
ployment. Mining and trade, however, showed 
contractions. In other industries the changes 
were comparatively slight. 


Employment by Provinces 


Activity in all except the Prairie Provinces 
increased considerably, the revival in Quebec 
being the most extensive. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tab- 
ulated from 502 firms in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, whose staffs increased from 58,838 
persons on January 1 to 58,997 on the date 
under review. (Manufacturing, especially of 
iron and steel, textile and lumber products, 
showed improvement and transportation also 
recorded further seasonal gains. Offsetting 
losses were, however, indicated in logging, 
mining, construction and trade, those in min- 
ing being large. Pronounced shrinkage was 
noted on February 1, 1924. 

Quebec—Manufacturing, logging, mining 
and construction registered increased activity ; 
within these divisions, textile, tobacco, iron 
and steel works and railway ‘construction 
registered the greatest gains. Trade and 
transportation, on the other hand, employed 
smaller working forces. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 195,318 persons or 9,022 more than on 
January 1, was reported by the 1,248 firms 
whose returns were tabulated. . 

Ontario—Iron and steel, textiles, lumber, 
rubber, leather, pulp and paper recorded large 
gains, while edible plant products, clay, glass 
and stone and electric appliance factories 
showed decreases. Logging, mining, railway 


construction and wholesale trade also re- 
ported improvement, but reductions took 
place in transportation, highway and building 
construction and trade. Returns were re- 
ceived from 2,705 firms, whose payrolls stood 
at 297,368, as compared with 290,186 on Janu- 
aLVintky 

Prairie Provinces—Employment declined in 
the Prairie Provinces, in spite of gains in 
manufacturing, mainly in iron and steel and 
textiles, and in logging, railway operation and 
construction. The contraction was largely due 
to losses in coal mines and trade, and was 
very much less extensive than on February 
1, 1924. The payroll of the 781 firms making 
returns totalled 94,353, as against 95,289 in 
the preceding month. 

British Columbia—Manufacturing, logging, 
mining and highway construction registered 
increased activity, while transportation and 
trade were slacker. Statements were received 
from 596 firms whose staffs increased from 
62,448 persons on January 1 to 63,842 at the 
beginning of February. 

The following table gives the index num- 
bers of employment in the five economic 
areas into which the country is divided :— 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, JANUARY, 1920=100 


a gy Ae <a att A) Hoses Tihany Pleas 
Seite ao) 20 ]Trig| wt] .co] -] ow 
District Se OBSlsSieslesleares 
Maritime Provinces...... 8-3|79-1]78-5|83-2|90-4|76-8/96-3 
Quebec....... p 27-5|89-1185-0/92-8|87-7|74-6|90-4 
Ontarians oe iy ae 41-9]83-4181-4/90-0)90-0179-5/88-1 
Prairie Provinces......... 13 -3|88-4/88-1/92-1/91-6/83-0/93-7 
British Columbia........ 9-0/95-1/92-9|92-7|88-4/84-3/87-2 
Camada.,.....5.. 0066: 100-0)86-1/83 -$|99-6/89-5/78-9/90-1 


Employment by Cities 


Recovery was indicated in four of the seven 
cities for which separate tabulations are made 
—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Hamilton 
—while in Ottawa, Winnipeg, and Vancouver 
there were contractions in personnel. 

Montreal—Employment improved in iron 
and steel, tobacco, textile, sugar and confec- 
tionery works, while trade, construction and 
electric current works registered declines. A 
combined working force of 96,973 persons was 
employed by the 686 firms making returns, 
as compared with 93,539 on January 1. The 
gains indicated on February 1, 1924, were 
much less extensive than on the date under 
review. 
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Quebec—Boot and shoe factories and con- 
struction showed increased activity in the 
city of Quebec, according to 94 employers 
whose staffs rose from 8,255 in the preceding 
month to 8,908 at the beginning of February. 


Toronto—A gain of nearly 1 per cent was 
indicated in Toronto, where 789 firms in- 
creased their payrolls by 899 persons to 
89,812 on the date under review. Manufac- 
turing generally, especially of iron and steel 
and textile products, showed improvement, 
but offsetting curtailment was recorded in 
trade and construction. The tendency at the 
beginning of February of last year was un- 
favourable. 

Ottawa—Pulp and paper works reported 
increased operations; reductions in trade, iron 
and steel and some other divisions, however, 
caused the balance of employment to be un- 
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sons in the staffs of the 233 firms making 
returns; they employed 21,457 workers on 
February 1. Activity on February 1, 1924, 
had showed a minor decrease and the situa- 
tion then was not so favourable as at the 
present time. 

The following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities:— 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, JANUARY, 1920=100 
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favourable. Statements were received from 
130 firms employing 9,171 persons, as com- 
pared with 9,282 on January 1. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing showed moder- 
ate recovery, particularly in the iron and steel 
and clay, glass and stone group; electrical 
apparatus works, however, registered a smaller 
payroll. The 201 firms reporting in Hamilton 
had 23,546 persons in their employ, or 123 
more than on January 1. More pronounced 
improvement was indicated on February 1, 
1924. 

Winnipeg—Activity in printing and pub- 
lishing establishments and in trade declined, 
while additions to staff were reported in tex- 
tiles and local transportation. Returns were 
compiled from 298 employers, whose staffs 
aggregated 238,909, compared with 24,050 in 
the preceding month, 

Vancouver—There were gains in manufac- 
turing and road construction, but employ- 
ment in shipping and stevedoring and trade 
diminished. The result was a loss of 154 per- 
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Manufacturing Industries 


The resumption of operations in iron and 
steel, tobacco, lumber and textile works pro- 
vided work for a large number of persons; 
within these divisions the gains in cotton, 
woollen, garment and knitting mills and in 
the crude, rolled and forged, railway car, 
automobile, structural iron and steel, agricul- 
tural implement and general plant machinery 
divisions were especially pronounced. There 
were also increases on a smaller scale than 
in the groups enumerated above in leather, 
rubber, pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal 
and chemical factories. On the other hand, 
employment in food, fur, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, stone and cement works 
showed further, though moderate curtailment. 
Statements were received from 3,792 manu- 
facturers who reinstated 18,044 operatives, 
bringing their staffs up to 390,393. The re- 
covery on February 1 last year from the 
losses indicated in the preceding month, was 
somewhat more extensive than on that date 
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in 1925, but the contractions at the beginning 
of 1924 had also exceeded those registered 
at the first of this year. 


Animal Products—Edible—Further curtail- 
ment of operations was noted in fish and meat 
preserving establishments in February, when 
the 141 firms making return released. 387 per- 
sons. They employed 13,118 workers. All 
provinces except British Columbia shared to 
some extent in the decreases. Although minor 
improvement was recorded on the same date 
of last year, the index number then was 
slightly lower than at the present time. 


Fur Products—Manufacturers of fur goods 
goods .in Quebee and Ontario reported a fall- 
ing off in activity, which slightly exceeded 
that indicated on February 1, 1924. A total 
working force of 982 persons was registered by 
the 24 firms making returns; they had 1,093 
employees at the beginning of January. 


Leather Products—Boot and shoe factories, 
especially in Quebec and Ontario, showed 
heightened activity; 194 firms in the leather 
group increased their working forces by 794 
persons, or approximately 5 per cent, to 16,254 
at the beginning of the month under review. 
Additions to staffs on a slightly larger scale 
were recorded on February 1, 1924, and the 
index number then was above its present level. 


Lumber and Products—The first movement 
towards a resumption of seasonal activity was 
made in lumber mills, while container, furni- 
ture and other wood using factories also en- 
larged their pay-rolls to a considerable ex- 
tent. There were increases in all provinces, 
but the expansion in Ontario was much greater 
than elsewhere. A combined working force of 
38,044 persons was employed by the 705 manu- 
facturers of lumber products reporting; on 
January 1 they had 35,711 workers in their 
employ. The improvement recorded on 
February 1, 1924, was slightly more extensive 
than on that date of this year. 


Plant Products—Edible—Biscuit, chocolate 
and confectionery factories were more fully 
employed than at the beginning of January, 
but decreases in personnel were recorded in 
sugar, syrup and canning works. The result 
was a decrease of 136 persons in the staffs of 
the 316 firms making returns. As they em- 
ployed 24,125 persons on February 1 as com- 
pared with 24,261 in the preceding month, 
this was a decline of .6 per cent, of which 
the greater part occurred in Ontario. In- 
creased activity was indicated on’ February 
1 of last year, when the index number stood 
very slightly higher. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The production 
of pulp and paper and of miscellaneous paper 
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goods increased moderately, but printing and 
publishing establishments were not as fully 
engaged as at the beginning of January. 
Statements were received from 462 firms em- 
ploying 49,722 persons, as compared with 
49,185 in the preceding month. There were 
gains in all but the Prairie Provinces. The 
additions to staffs reported on February 1, 
1925, rather exceeded those indicated on the 
date under review. 


Rubber Products—Thirty-one manufactur- 
ers of rubber goods increased their working 
forces by 883 persons to 10,954 at the be- 
ginning of February, the expansion taking 
place largely in Quebec and Ontario. In spite 
of the more pronounced gains indicated on 
February 1, 1924, the situation then was less 
favourable than at the present time. 


Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, hosiery, 
knitting, garment, personal furnishing, head- 
wear and bedding factories registered larger 
pay-rolls than at the beginning of January. 
The increases were rather greater than those 
recorded on February 1, 1924, but the index 
number is very slightly lower than at that 
time. The 532 manufacturers reporting for 
the date under review employed 65,736 per- 
sons, or 4,471 more than in their last report. 
All provinces shared in the recovery. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
resumption of operations in many of the fac- 
tories which closed down for inventory, re- 
pairs, etc., at the beginning of January, caused 
a large gain in the number employed in to- 
bacco works. Returns tabulated from 105 
firms in this division showed that they in- 
creased their working forces from 8,917 per- 
sons on January 1 to 10,978 at the beginning 
of February. The bulk of this expansion of 
23 per cent occurred in Quebec, although im- 
provement was also noted in Ontario. The 
gains were much larger than those registered 
on February 1, 1924, but the index number 
was lower than on that date. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of drugs and other chemical goods in 
Ontario afforded more employment than in 
the preceding month, 162 persons having been 
added to the pay-rolls of the 117 manufactur- 
ers making returns. They employed 6,209 
workers on February 1. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
curtailment of operations was noted in cement 
and stone works, while glass and brick manu- 
facturing showed slight improvement. A com- 
bined working force of 6,628 persons was em- 
ployed by the 108 factories making returns 
in the clay, glass and stone group; on January 
1 they employed 6,840 persons. Firms in 
Ontario registered most of this decrease of 3 
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per cent. The situation at the beginning of 
February of last year showed improvement, 
and the index number then was a good deal 
higher than at the present time. 


Electric Current—Continued contraction in 
employment was indicated by producers of 
electric current, 83 of whom reduced their 
staffs by 474 persons to 11,329. Quebec and 
British Columbia recorded most of the de- 
crease. Employment continues to be in great- 
er volume than during the corresponding 
period of last year, although the shrinkage 
noted then affected a smaller number of 
workers. 


Electrical Apparatus—Electrical appliance 
works in Ontario reported a falling off in ac- 
tivity, releasing 281 persons from their pay- 
rolls, which on February 1 aggregated 9,259. 
Despite the fact that substantial increases 
were registered on February 1, 1924, employ- 
ment then was in smaller volume than on 
the date under review. 


Iron and Steel Products—Rolling and forg- 
ing mills, automobile, railway car, structural 
iron and steel, shipbuilding and agricultural 
implement works reported large additions, 
while increases on a slightly smaller scale took 
place in machinery, iron pipe, small hardwar e, 
Weighing and measuring instrument plants. 
All provinces shared to some extent in the 
improvement, which was most noteworthy in 
Ontario and Quebec. ‘Statements were re- 
ceived from 642 employers, whose staffs rose 
_ from 92,597 persons at the beginning of Janu- 
ary to 100,653 on February 1. Employment 
in iron and steel works is not as active as 
on that date in 1924, when the increases had 
affected a rather greater number of workers. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and other non-ferrous metal ete 
employed more persons than in the preceding 
month. The gains took place chiefly in On- 
tario and British Columbia. The firms 
making returns, 103 in number, employed 
10,316 workers, or 419 more than on January 
1. Employment had also increased at the 
first of February a year ago. 


Logging 
Logging showed expansion everywhere but 
in the Maritime Provinces, there being a net 
increase of 1,225 persons in the staffs of the 
229 operators making returns. They employed 
34,618 workers. This gain rather exceeded 
that noted on February 1, 1924. 


Mining 
Coal Mining—Both Eastern and Prairie coal 


fields recorded a marked falling off in em- 
ployment, while in British Columbia there 
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were important increases. The 91 operators 
making returns employed 25,418 persons, or 
1,946 less than at the beginning of January. 
The tendency indicated on February 1, 1924, 
was decidedly favourable and the index num- 
ber was considerably above its present level. 

Metallic Ores—The production of metallic 
ores in Ontario and British Columbia showed 
an increase, according to returns from 44 
mines whose staffs rose from 12,962 on Janu- 
ary 1 to 13,227 on the date under review. Al- 
though this gain is smaller than that registered 
on February 1, 1924, the index number this 
year stands higher than on that date. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal.— 
Quarrying in the Maritime Provinces showed 
declines that were partly offset by improve- 
ment in asbestos mining in Quebec. The 67 
firms whose returns were compiled employed 
4,494 persons, or 215 less than on January 1. 
This reduction is slightly smaller than that 
recorded on February 1, 1924, when employ- 
ment was in greater volume. 


Communication 


Telephone and telegraph operation reported 
reductions in employment, those in the latter 
being fairly large. All the provinces shared 
to some extent in the losses. Statements were 
tabulated from 168 communication companies 
employing 22,230 persons as against 22,529 in 
the preceding month. Decreases on a much 
smaller scale were indicated on the same date 
of last year, but the index number then was 
below its present level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There were 
general but small declines in employment in 
local transportation at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, when 202 persons were released from 
the staffs of the 114 firms making returns. 
They employed 18,160 workers. Verv pro- 
nounced curtailment of operations took place 
on the same date in 1924. 


Steam Railway Operation—Contrary to the 
downward movement indicated at the begin- 
ning of February of last year, there was a 
small increase in employment on the date 
under review; 103 concerns and (divisional! 
superintendents increased their working force 
from 72,711 on January 1 to 72,860 on Febru- 
ary 1. Reductions in Ontario were more than 
offset by increases in the ‘Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was noted in water transportation in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but in Quebec and British 
Columbia there were losses in employment. 
Reports were compiled from 54 employers 
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whose staffs declined from 9,113 persons on 
January 1 to 8,693 early in February. This 
reduction exceeds that registered at the same 
time in 1924. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—The 295 building 
contractors making returns employed 16,768 
workers, as against 17,242 in their last report. 
Increased activity was recorded in Quebec, but 
elsewhere the tendency was seasonally down- 
ward. Very much more pronounced curtail- 
ment was indicated on February 1, 1924, but 
the index: numbers for the two periods are 
practically the same. 

Highways.—Increased activity in highway 
construction in British Columbia, partly as a 
relief measure, caused this group to show im- 
provement. According to returns from 76 em- 


ployers, they had 6,284 persons on payroll, or 
394 more than at the beginning of January. 
Decided shrinkage was noted at the beginning 
of February of a year ago. 

Railways—In Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces there were substantial in- 
creases in employment on railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance, while elsewhere there 
were moderate declines. Statements furnished 
by 33 concerns and divisional superintendents 
in this industry showed that they employed 
27,119 persons, as compared with 24,621 in the 
preceding month. This expansion was con- 
siderably in excess of that reported on the 
corresponding date in 1924. 


Trade 


There were further seasonal reductions in 
salesforce in retail stores throughout the coun- 
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Fur and products.. 1] 73-1] 80-3] 92-7] 83-4) 91-0) 76-3)| Heat’g appliances -6| 67:0) 67-2] 77-5) 79-1) 73-7] 85-6 
Leather and pro- ; Iron and steel fab- 
Ub. Asie |e 2-3] 74-8) 71-0} 80-5) 84-7} 85-6) 66-1 rication, n.é.s... -6| 70-1) 59-1] 82-3} 84-0} 68-9} 101-9 
Lumber and _ pro- Founday and 
UGCUS Ley niet. ss 5-1475-5| 70-4) 79-7| 83-2] 68-6} 69-2 machine shop 
Roug handdressed PLOGUCES Liens) ss °6| 68-6} 72-2] 97-7| 73-8] 61-7] 94-3 
lumber.. 3-2! 79-0] 76-1] 85-5) 85-8] 67-6} 69-5] Others........... 2-0) 64:9] 62-1] 73-3) 72-2) 60-0] 85-6 
Lumber products.| 2-2] 71-1| 63-1] 72-5| 79-9] 69-9| 68-7|| Non-ferrous metal 
Musicalinstruments| -4| 57-7| 59-1] 63-9] 74-7| 65-6] 62-4 products........ 1-5] 76-1] 73-3) 81-7} 79-8] 60-8] 74-8 
Plant products— Mineral products... 1-3] 96-0] 95-8} 92-9] 90-1] 85-9] 95-9 
Sdible. ak 3-4] 86-3] 86-6) 87-4] 85-8] 84-6] 81-4|| Miscellaneous...... -5| 80°7| 79-5] 88-3) 87-9] 84-1] 83-3 
Pulp and paper pro- Logging... .......... 4-9} 86-8) 83-4) 97-0) 95-1) 61-5) 94-3 
UGES when ly Jou, 7-0] 96-7| 95-6] 99-7] 96-5] 87-7] 98-1|\Mining.............. 6-1) 93-1) 97-1)104-0)101-3) 89-7} 95-8 
Pale wad poke) 3-3] 98-1] 95-3]103-1] 97-4] 84-3] 100-7] Coal............... 3:6} 81:5} 87-6] 96-6/103-1) 93-7| 100-5 
Paper products. . +8] 86-3] 83-3] 88-8} 89-0} 80-3} 84 Metallic ores....... 1-9 148- 2|145-7)142-1/109-1) 87-5} 81-1 
rinting and pub- Non-metallic min- Aah iy r 
ISIN a Hiya 2-9] 98-4! 98-8! 99-4] 98-0} 95-0} 99-1 erals (other than 
Rubber products..| 1-5] 76-6| 70-7| 71-6] 77-1] 72:1] 67-8 COBO ey cleo, -6| 72-2) 75-5| 85-4] 80-6] 71-2] 96-0 
Textile products.. 9:3] 85-8] 80-1] 86-6) 89-5] 86-2| 79-4/Communication 3:1/107-6|108-9|104-0) 95-6) 95-7] 104-6 
read, yarn and Telegraphs........ -6| 97-3|102-6}100-4| 94-1] 88-7} 102-3 
Clothe nog | ee! 8-3] 99-3] 94-6] 94-6/103-5] 97-8] 85-4\| Telephones........ 2-5}110-3]110-6/105-0} 97-1) 92-5) 105-1 
Hosiery and knit Transportation..... 14-0] 98-4) 99-0/103-7/101-5| 97-0) 101-3 
OOS HE i a\bi tue 1-8] 86-7] 81-9} 90-3] 92-5} 85-9] 81-2)| Street railway and 
Garmentsandper- cartage...:...... 2-5}107-5}108-2)111-6)110-9]109-6] 106-7 
sonal furnishings.| 2-9} 70-6| 62-7| 75-7| 75-6] 76-5| 73-1 Steam railways.. 10-3) 94-0] 93-8} 99-3] 95-5) 91-2} 98-9 
thers} 1... 6.4! 1-3] 98-0] 92-3| 95-4] 90-8] 88-6] 83-1|| Shipping andsteve- 
Tobacco, distilled Co Fors tic! 1-2)124-9]135-1/133-6]148-9|140-3) 123-5 
and malt liquors} 1-5} 93-8} 75-5/100-3] 90-5] 93-0} 88-5|Construction and 
Wood distillates maintenance 7-1) 98-3) 93-3] 94-2] 86-0) 79-8] 100-1 
and extracts..... -1)150-3}138-8/113-2| 98-5) 94-4] 77-1) Building.. 2-4] 89-1} 91-3) 89-6) 66-7] 59-0] 75-6 
Chemicals and al- Highway saws...) -9|826-8/701- 4 405-4 ait 3 hy ; 1662-0 
lied products. . -9| 78-9] 76-2] 85-0] 86-4] 81-3) 81-6) Railway........... 3-8] 86-2] 78-3] 89-7] 90-9 95-5 
lay, glass and Services............. 1-8|106-8)107-1|106-3 82. 4 aL. : 94-2 
stone products.. -9| 66:5) 68:5] 81-5) 82-3] 68-4] 93-7]| Hotel and restau- 
Electric current.. 1-6}125-0/128-6/116-9]110-9}105-6] 100-1 12h 54 1-|0109-|109-9}110-2} 90-4) 90-8) 93-7 
eect oeerents 1-3]116-5|120-0]112-0| 92-4) 69-5) 99-1) Professional....... +2|111-9]114-8]114-5| 99-8] 81-2] 78-6 
Iron and steel pro- Personal (chiefly 
Gacta oN: 14-2) 65-2} 60-0} 78-5] 78-7| 55-4) 90-9 laundries)....... -6|102-0/100-7| 98-7| 93-3] 93-4] 96-4 
Crude, rolled and TEAM ee. ee On 8-0| 94-2) 96-3] 91-2] 93-7) 90-3) 92-5 
forged products..| 1:3] 44-7] 38-4] 62-0] 56-4} 53-7] 76-3] Retail......... ate 5+2| 93-6] 97-0} 89-6) 94-4] 88-2) 88-8 
Machinery (other Wholesale......... 2-8] 95-3] 94-9] 94-0] 92-3] 94-3] 98-8 
than vehicles)...| 1-1] 65-3] 62-6] 73-9] 69-0] 58-5) 84-5 |__| | |__| 
Agricultural im- All Industries...... 100- | 86-1} 83-9} 90-6) 89-5) 78-9] 90-1 
plements........ *7| 46-1) 40-4) 59-3) 57-7) 49-3) 103-2 


Norre.—January, 1920=100. 
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try, while in wholesale trade there was on the 
whole a very slight increase. A combined 
payroll of 56,533 persons was reported by the 
596 firms making returns, who employed 58,726 
at the beginning of January. This decrease 
was decidedly smaller than that indicated on 
February 1 of last year, when wholesale trade 
had also shown a large falling off. The index 
number now stands about 3 points higher 
than at that time. 


The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment by industries as at 
the first of February and January, 1925, as 
compared with February 1, 1924, 1928, 1922 
and 1921. The columns headed “ Relative, 
Weight” in the tables in this article show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated district or industry 
bears to the total number of employees re- 
ported in Canada by the firms making returns 
on February 1, 1925. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1925 


URING the month of January, 1925, an 
increase in the volume of business trans- 
acted by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada over the preceding month was 
reported. There was, however, a decline in 
vacancies and placements when compared with 
January, 1924. The accompanying chart shows 
the number of vacancies recorded and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
employment registered at all the employment 
offices of the Service. Computations are 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted from 
this chart that the ratio of vacancies and place- 
ments to applications was slightly larger in 
January than in December, but considerably 
below January of last year. The reports from 
the offices show that the average number of 
applications for employment registered during 
the first half of the month was 1,839 daily as 
compared with 1,408 daily during the pre- 
ceding period, and with 1,917 daily during the 
same period in January, 1924. Registrations 
during the latter half of the month averaged 
1,428 daily, in comparison with 1,544 durng 
the same period of a year ago. Employers 
notified the Service of an average of 1,169 
vacancies daily during the first half of Janu- 
ary 1n comparison with 903 daily during the 
preceding period and 1,388 daily during the 
corresponding period of last year. During 
the latter half of the month under review 
vacancies averaged 913 daily as against 1,209 
during the same period of 1924. Placements 
effected during 'the first half of January, 1925, 
averaged 1,085 daily in comparison with 829 
daily during the preceding period and 1,276 
daily during the same period in 1924. Dumng 
the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 849 daily as compared 
with 1,040 daily during the ‘corresponding 
period of last year. The average number of 
placements in regular employment during 
January, 1925, was 583 and 502 daily during 
the first and second halves of the month re- 
spectively, while placements in casual work 


averaged 502 and 347 daily. The following 
table gives placements effected to date by the 
offices of the Employment Service:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Total 
1GTISVGAO months). 268,001 37,904 305,905 
BAO 211) 1M oe eae iC oe iL a RO 366,547 79,265 445,812 
192 Re A Se aR 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
BE Ot RT ae a ear 297,827 95,695 393 ,522 
POD Sere ae nee Dy AHL EE UAW is 347,165 115,387 462,552 
p RO AP A A ead a es 247 ,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925. (lummonth) Uy owe e ose 14,029 24,908 


10,879 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


The demand for bush workers continued 
with plenty of applicants to fill all orders re- 
ceived. In Halifax several building contracts 
were completed during the month causing the 
lay-off of a large number of skilled building 
tradesmen and labourers. Placements effected 
through offices in Nova Scotia numbered 502 
of which 353 were of men and 149 of women. 
The logging industry absorbed 92 workers. 
There were 303 placements in the Service 
group, the majority being in casual work. In 
New Brunswick placements numbered 669— 
433 of men and 236 of women. There were 
189 placements in bush work and in the ser- 
vice group 372 persons were found employ- 
ment. Of the latter 281 placements were in 
work of one week’s duration or less. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec offices reported a very small demand 
for workers in the manufacturing industries, 
farming, transportation and trade. In the 
service group 402 placements were effected, 
chiefly female household workers in permanent 
employment. Logging camps were supplied 
with 259 men, chiefly replacement orders. 


ONTARIO 


Very little change was reported in the in- 
dustrial situation but conditions generally 
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showed signs of improvement towards the end 
of the month. Factories were more active, 
but the number of orders from manufacturing 
establishments was not large and a surplus 
of workers was at all times available. There 
were 961 placements effected in the manufac- 
turing industries. In some offices several or- 
ders for bushmen were received and filled 
without difficulty, 1,684 placements being 
effected during the month. Most of the camps 
are reported as having enough men. Place- 
ments in the service group numbered 2,862, 
of which 1,677 were in household service where 






EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA \ 
POSITIONS ‘OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


1,272 in the service group, of which household 
service accounted for 913, principally femade 
day workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a steady call for farm hands with 
plenty of applicants available, although diffi- 
culty was experienced in filling some of the 
orders where the wage rate offered was low. 
Placements on farms totalled 521 during the 
month. One hundred and forty-six placements 
were effected in the logging industry, although 
some offices experienced difficulty in filling all 




























































































































































































there was a surplus of orders for permanent 


resident workers. In the construction and 
maintenance group 6,889 placements were re- 
corded, a large number of these being on road 
construction and maintenance and sewer work 
instigated as relief measures, while over 4,- 
500 temporary jobs were secured for snow 
shovellers. Placements of farm workers to- 
talled 466 during the month and farm orders 
for spring workers were beginning to come in. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for farm workers had increased 
somewhat at the end of January, 512: farm 
placements were effected during the month. 
Five hundred and fifty-seven workers were 
placed in the logging industry, about 50 per 
cent of whom were sent to camps in the vicin- 
ity of Port Arthur. Work was found for 
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their orders for cord wood cutters. Place- 
ments under services number 565, of which 
279 were of household workers. 


ALBERTA 


Placements on farms numbered 461 during 
the month. Most of the logging camps had 
all the workers they required, although 478 
placements were effected in this industry. Five- 
hundred and ninety-nine placements were 
made in the service group, 217 being perman- 
ent positions for household workers and 158 
casual. The.supply of women workers con- 
tinued in excess of the demand. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Road construction and sewer work under- 
taken as relief measures by provincial and 
municipal governments accounted for nearly 
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half the placements effected by British Col- 
umbia offices during the month, employment 
for 1,164 persons being found in work of this 
kind. The mining industry was quite active, 
but there was no demand for workers, every 
mine having its full quota of men. The log- 
ging industry absorbed 516 workers, but many 
of the larger camps were still closed owing to 
the deep snow. Two hundred and thirty-one 
placements were effected in manufacturing in- 
dustries, saw mills accounting for more than 
half. Placements in the services group to- 
talled 1,108 of which 554 were in household 
service, the majority being casual work. Quite 
a number of women seeking domestic employ- 
ment were out of work, which is an unusual 
situation in this province. 


Movement of Labour 


During January, 1925, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 14,029 
placements in regular employment of which 
7,300 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 1,839 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 797 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 542 to other prov- 
inces. 

The offices in Quebec granted 90 transpor- 
tation certificates, all of which were issued 
to bushmen travelling to points in Ontario, 
31 from Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie and 59 
from Huli to North Bay, Cobalt and Siud- 
bury. Ontario offices issued 372 certificates, 
302 for points wihtin the province and 20 to 
points in Quebec, the latter being for bushmen 
sent from Pembroke to the Hull zone. Of the 
352 provincial transfers Toronto sent two 
mechanical draughtsmen to Ottawa, one black- 
smith to Sudbury, two cooks to Fort William, 
ten labourers to Guelph and 48 bushmen to 
North Bay and Peterborough. Cobalt shipped 
11 bushmen to Timmins, and Pembroke 9 
bushmen to North Bay. Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Sudbury issued 269 cereificates to 
bushmen going to points within their own 
zones. Manitoba offices issued 485 certificates 
fer reduced transportation, 333 to points in 
other provinces and 152 provincial transfers 
Of the latter 27 were for bush workers going 
to points within the Dauphin zone, 16 from 
Winnipeg and 11 from Dauphin. The balance 
of the provincial certificates was issued by 
Winnipeg, 119 for farm workers, the majority 
of whom were going to points in the vicinity 
of Brandon and six female hotel and household 
workers to points in the Brandon and Winni- 
reg zones. All the workers shipped to other 
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provinces were sent from Winnipeg, Port 
Arthur receiving 301 bush workers, three black- 
smiths, three cooks, two waitresses and three 
kitchen girls; Regina receiving 10 farm hands, 
two farm housekeepers and two hotel maids; 
Estevan two farm hands and one waitress; 
Saskatoon two farm hands and one farm house- 
keeper and Prince Albert one labourer. The 
offices an Saskachewan granted 187 certificates, 
98 to workers going to points in other prov- 
inces and 39 to points within the province. Of 
the former Port Arthur received 83 bushmen, 
two from Moose Jaw, 24 from Regina and 57 
from. Saskatoon. Dauphin received seven 
bushmen from Regina, three from Prince Al- 
bert, two from Saskatoon and one from Swift 
Current, and Vancouver one housekeeper and 
one domestic from Regina and Prince Albert 
respectively. The provincial movement in- 
cluded 27 farm hands, 6 bushmen, three farm 
domestics, one cook, one chambermaid and 
one teacher. In Alberta the transportation 
certificates issued numbered 195, all for points 
within the province. Calgary sent three 
plasterers, one bricklayer, two labourers, three 
loggers and three waitresses to points within 
the Calgary zone, 31 bushmen and two farm 
hands to Lethbridge, 12 bushmen and one 
farm hand to Edmonton and 5 farm hands 
to Drumheller. From Edmonton eight brick- 
layers and one plasterer were sent to Calgary, 
6 station men and three plasterers to Leth- 
bridge and 111 workers to points within the 
Edmonton zone. The latter included 15 
miners, 11 farm hands and 85 bush workers 
of various occupations. Medicine Hat sent 
three bricklayers to Calgary. British Colum- 
bia offices issued 60 certificates, 57 provincial 
and three interprovincial. The latter were 
for two farm hands sent from Vancouver to 
Calgary and one housekeeper from Vancouver 
to Saskatoon. The provincial transfers in- 
cluded 33 bush workers sent from Prince 
George and Prince Rupert to points within 
their zones, one carpenter sent from Penticton 
to a point within the Penticton zone and 
from Vancouver of one foreman and one 
welder to Nelson, one blacksmith and one 
engineer to Prince George, one teamster and 
one waitress to Penticton, nine tunnel con- 
struction workers to Kamloops, four tie makers 
to Revelstoke and one cook, one farm hand 
and two muckers to points within the Van- 
couver zone. 


Of the 1,339 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 974 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 351 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, three by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and 11 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1925 





















APPLICANTS 
i OFFiczes PLACED 
Unplaced 
l at end of 

vacancies} Regular | Casual | period 
Nova Scotia... ........-ccecsssessess 240 262 1,196 
DRAB Ex Rear eae els ay 63 166 6 
New Glasgow........sccccoees SEA ill 22 487 
HOY eo taney aiiaae bles SLAY eu 66 74 263 
New Brunswick............... Vaan g AN 324 345 925 
Chatham........... A revanyeharelslers ead ee 41 28 144 
MONCTON elele ad's Vee s cleve uiesieluin elsteleg 124 141 71 
SEU TOR ORS So a Rn) SE 159 176 510 
1 RS EY aR eee SOME tMssu 785 43 906 
EPL CCEEe: URNS MAIR ARNO AAU TRS thee 138 rea 71 
Montreal sei soo jie egy 386 36 644 
QUBDEON uae Mec Mk ea liam aaaty 136 1 112 
Sherbrooke se! My ek ae 91 5 21 

Three Rivers....... Wile led giahale thay BAe tla 39 1 
RPGR ci hidevas rues sect bap euatns 6,128 4,062 17,848 

Belleville ae ee Boe 51 
Brantford ice! SOE a UL 48 84 584 
AUDA ROM a aie valeur Uiemaiey hese in 39 157 28 
Coda ee ees a ON Ne 145 20 40 
Hort William! vis. caikiiwate die eee 282 18 421 
uelph BDA eae dal ovate etsleld ihe ello elatet ae 40 9 142 
Rie bbom Uae sl etind slew wae 216 378 3,740 
Binge teh olgas Ve) ea sua, 75 668 207 
CITE MENE as, aces ase eels akallel Sat poet ete tale 45 34 151 
CUOMOR. TSE UUs tmasisle SiclaeleinieN ee ate 646 64 583 
Niagara Falls.......... TOA eM eI 28 315 172 
North Bay...... AGUNG aah hie ldoigtava ne ate 198 23 66 
Osawa ee ee Men ae 157 26 159 
VG baw Slice Stee ce aN tes ea ata 312 48 1,000 
Pembroke seen ee ae ceithelelet ant ial 163 9 7 
Peterborough ye ee a. 82 42 111 
POPE AL try esis iol tee Me i te ee 652 15 140 
So. Catharines ue vee ea Oia 80 112 595 
St Phomag a asus. Se ae, 52 116 197 
etre Hy te ALOT LON ARIE Guu Using LH sata 105 on 116 
Sault Ste. Marie.............. 0c ees 175 19 117 
Sudbury 80/36) alsa ace a 203 6 12 
Hf Bob ca yooh bots Page yee Part daa AAO aba lee SIE 203 13 67 
TPOTORGO ON Uae Ria sarc ava MAG am 1,898 4,611 8,537 
WV SOR HN sailed yee (iui ch eh RN a Oe AA 256 487 578 
STAMIGO DR ee ALU Ne aati 1, 492 1,105 1, 272 
IBTaNG Onsite Aa Neen SM 143 13 34 
DAUD Rin ae ee Ne ce 2 ae 74 11 16 
WANT DO S52 cei) ia! sale svalcltesisiae lis totale 1,275 1,081 1,222 
Saskatchewam............ccc eee e wees 1,048 388 770 

ISCO VAT: uh ewe sic c ume verslen tare aie dle 31 5 
MDOSOWAW tc cenisiceeiicies salem neireniGiee 190 65 218 

North Battleford. ............0..005 24 16 
Prince A Pbertye nin Os Mai Le 82 43 41 
PELE SANA! io at aa Whe telat 4.u Ubatana tell le teienatere 321 126 350 
Baskatoon ig yes dtl oetee cesses seeles 288 57 110 
Swailt Currenticsy es ovine sues aot 39 10 14 
We OUEM as aces aimaiete iueton lea 47 27 14 
MOP ECO ee NR U2 ng 26 39 10 
TCR ER UM Uae EO al 1,550 401 1,045 
Galrary aie Wao Uta ane kyle ay 463 108 427 
Mrimibbel bor ysl) La NT aoa 59 20 61 
cian ton. ie aie aie Ws eae 872 123 386 
UBER DTI GO ero cual oie aidaael te 181 2 4 96 49 68 
Medicine Hat..............66- pee 8 160 0 924 161 60 101 103 
British Columbia................004: 3,519 14 7,427 3,601 25462 973 4,486 

‘Opgrirhavitare) team pide An TNT AD ty Ci tats 216 0 239 217 215 2 
TOTTI HN MUN EN AU eral NAS a 20 4 | 15 11 11 0 4 
Ra mloopsie st iui ues Ey RM ma ses 62 7 196 74 39 7 86 
INEMALIMOS esis cloete hen ae steane ele 38 0 42 24 5 22 47 
Nelson Ee aehenee Se TAN ee 8 116 2 122 111 104 10 44 
New Westminster.........0ceeeee00: 415 0 f 345 236 228 8 157 
IPEHULCLOM occu ieee damier lela tis 43 2 98 43 37 13 56 
Prince George. i ).(0.. 62 120 23 101 101 101 2 
Prinee Rupert, «4 /evsiesio/ieldnartisales celle 56 0 116 56 44 12 107 

Hevelstokecninmane cc usec awe een 20 0 75 

VANCOUVER un LINE ie ee aL I a 1,757 25 5,127 2,038 1,245 665 2,961 
Mernony sO Ua UE SS 19 2 18 9 
AV RC COLE. EVOMUAA ALI Mae ee a creda eve 6 933 650 403 224 968 
RE OG cegs ue ina ni Sei A at 26,807 2,538 42,059 26,199 14,629 10,879 28, 248 
Co) Ae weld lar Daa en aba a lb TA 20,481 1,721 82,934 19,660 11,438 7,982 24,571 
Wake oats): LUAU Mea Aarau Mata Ue ALAS LH 6, 326 817} 9, 125 6,539 2, 591 2, 897 3,677 








*180 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JANUARY, 1925 


REPORTS from 60 cities tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that the value of the building permits issued 
in January, 1925, was less by 14.2 p.c. than 
in December, 1924, but in the more signifi- 
cant comparison with the same month of 
last year, there was an increase of 22 p.c. 
The aggregate for January was $5,433,204, 
that for the preceding month, $6,333,619, or 
$900,415 more, and for January, 1924, $4,454,- 
119, or $979,085 less, than in the month under 
review. 

Some 42 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments showing that they issued nearly 400 
permits for dwellings valued at approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 and over 700 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of not 
quite $2,500,000. As has been pointed out in 
previous issues, the construction of several 
buildings may be authorized by a single per- 
mit; the number of buildings to be erected, 


therefore, is usually greater than the number 


of permits granted. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario regis- 
tered declines in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with the preceding month; 
the reduction of $829,047 or 22.4 p.c. in On- 
tario was the largest. Of the increases re- 
corded elsewhere, that of $408,329 or 106.6 
p.c. in British Columbia was actually the 
most pronounced, but New Brunswick showed 
the greatest proportional increase of $24,800 
or 330.6 p.c. 

As compared with January, 1924, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Mani- 
toba recorded decreases in the value of esti- 
mated building. Ontario showed the largest 
actual reduction, of $33,691 or 1.2 p.c., while 
the greatest proportional loss, of $30,292 or 
93.3 p.c., was in Nova Scotia. There were 
increases in this comparison in Quebec, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Quebec and British Columbia, with increases 
of $626,840 or 65.9 p.c. and $421,484 or 113.9 
p.c., respectively, registered the most pro- 
nounced gains. 

The value of the building permits issued 
during January in Montreal and Toronto was 
lower than in December, but higher than in 
January, 1924; the increase in Toronto in 


the latter comparison was especially note-- 


worthy. In Winnipeg the total exceeded that 
for the preceding month, but was smaller than 
in January of last year, while Vancouver 
registered improvement in both comparisons. 
Fredericton, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Brant- 
ford, Galt, Ottawa, Woodstock, Regina, Cal- 
gary, Point Grey, Prince Rupert and Victoria 
also showed increaess over December and 
January, 1924. 


The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during January, 
1925, and December and January, 1924. The 
39 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 














City January, | December,| January, 
1925 1924 1924 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown|............ 7,400 Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 2,190 9,025 32,482 
Pela lifaxiy oy aieN | ils 2,190 7,175 16,332 
New Glasgow...... Nil 100 50 
Moyeney een elt Nil 1,750 16,100 
New Brunswick..... 32,300 7,500 49,986 
Fredericton 5,000 Nil 
*Moncton...... Nil 4,086 
SU OL MLL eli 2,500 45,900 
Ouepeq yi 25092, 007 951,045 
*M ontreal—*Mais- 
omnneuve.......... 1,613,187 724,780 
*Quebec............ 75,495 174,365 
Shawinigan Falls. . Nil Nil Nil 
*Sherbrooke........ 24,000 3,000 i 
*Three Rivers...... 714,125 317,175 51,900 
*Westmount........ 52,325 83, 150 1 
Ontario.............. 3,867,869 | 3,696,916 2,901,560 
Belleville.......... 275 37,000 5,100 
*Brantford sc iuduits 11,500 8,015 7,025 
Chatham.......... Nil 380,000 16, 200 
*Fort William....... 6,750 50,350 15,700 
Cale Oa, 5,900 181 7 
Cassi ya) ea Ne di Dea 1,300 3,445 140 
SElanm tone ee 59, 800 164, 800 105, 800 
SKimeston eu: 1,32 10, 800 "645 
*Kitchener.......... 39,600 81,220 73,625 
SWondon wien ee didi, 45, 260 80, 245 235,400 
Niagara Falls...... 32,325 98,200 19,425 
SOAWE eee dal yak. 7,720 28,550 8,250 
OGtawa ne au, 256, 200 59,650 7,400 
Owen Sound....... Nil Nil Nil 
*Peterborough...... Nil 15,750 3,625 
*Port Arthur.:...... 1,365 4,602 853, 938 
MO bEATOLG Wel eves che 825 5,310 4,645 
*St. Catharines..... 6,375 21, 250 65,575 
*t! Phomag,.). 22)! 3,575 5,000 5,725 
SAMNIAG Lee ne sulted 9, 825 51,725 28,705 
Sault Ste. Marie... 700 16,375 2,050 
*ROTONTO! Wah oniiuaties 1,843,355 | 2,383,260 795,017 
York Township.... 151,300 227,650 176, 100 
Welland............ 150 6,000 1,500 
mVVnGsOr we ta. ee 104, 400 143,120 91,565 
Other Border 
Witiess. Mee 275,750 163,314 378, 300 
Woodstock......... 2,294 1,104 130 
Manitoba............ 79,866 63, 065 105, 600 
PETANUONy aks Wasi 800 1, 825 4,350 
St. Boniface........ 60 12, 840 300 
*Winnipeg 3.558. 79,000 48,400 100, 950 
Saskatchewan....... 225800 22,120 13, 085 
*Moose Jaw........- 400 4,420 200 
SReo malay sll. week 18,350 9,325 11,510 
*Saskatoon 4,050 8,375 1,375 
Alberta yc. cc avees : 58,820 52,435 30,365 
BO OISATY Valu nuats we 48,550 23,770 16,000 
SR dmonton. i). Yee 9,875 23, 825 10, 870 
Lethbridge........ 250 4,840 3,355 
Medicine Hat...... 145 Nil 140 
British Columbia.... 791,480 383, 151 369,996 
INA NAIINO Loe Nea ves 3, 800 600 3,900 
*New Westminster . 12,775 28, 880 6,135 
Point Greys) 2s. 332,700 132,700 112,400 
Prince Rupert...... 7,350 3,290 , 600 
South Vancouver.. 32,000 42,425 22,175 
*Vancouver........- 835, 610 166,395 196, 815 
MV ACUOTIAN Wiis ws chases 67, 245 8, 861 23,971 
Total—60 cities....... 5,433,204 | 6,333,619 4,454,119 
*Total—35 cities...... 4,546,660 | 5,464,325 3,671,364 


} 


Nors.—York Township is practically a suburb of Toronto, 
while the four Border Cities—Ford, Riverside, Sandwich and 
Walkerville—bear very much the same relation to Windsor. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by ‘the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the LaBour GazerTs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In the case of each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of Jabour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Trnsportation—Street Railways 


Toronto, ONTARIO.——TorONTO TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, Division No. 113 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 1924, 
until March 31, 1926. 

The employers will meet and treat with the union 
representatives on all grievances and disputes. 

Wages per hour: trainmen, first three months, 55 


cents; next nine months, 574 cents; after one year, 
60 cents; one man car operators, 5 cents extra per 
hour. Motor and Truck Repairmen, first three months, 


55 cents; next nine months, 573 cents; after one year, 
60 cents. Shedmen: foremen, 60 cents; operating shed- 
men, 56 cents; ordinary shedmen, 55 cents; car cleaners, 
54 cents. Compressor room men, 60 and 61 cents; 
fender room men, 58 cents. Motormen and conductors 
in charge of trainers, 25 cents extra per day. 

Wages and conditions applying to trackmen formerly 
in the service of the Toronto Railway Company, and 
who entered the service of the Commission on Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, will not be altered. 

Operating conditions for conductors, motormen, one- 
man car operators, motor and truck repairmen, shed- 
men, compressor room and fender room men: 

Bight hour day, straight time, to fullest extent 
practicable, with a leeway of one-half hour to com- 
plete schedule for 662 per cent of the crews, the 
remainder to work ends and spares. Overtime rates 
shall not be paid except in the case of regular scheduled 
crews who are scheduled to do over eight and one-half 
hours’ work and then only after such has been com- 
pleted. Overtime, time and one-half. Overtime rates 
after eight and one-half hours’ work shall not be paid 
if overtime is due to any cause beyond the control 
of the Commission. 

Sunday work, time and one-half. No employee shall 
be entitled to receive extra payment for overtime on 
Sundays, but shall receive time and one-quarter for all 
work on Sundays. 

Extras: extra trainmen, allowance of one-half hour 
for extra runs under two and one-half hours; extra 
runs between two and one-half hours and three hours 
shall pay three hours; no allowance when day’s work 
exceeds eight and one-half hours, nor shall more than 
two allowances be made in one day. Extra men shall 


be told off the night before for all crews known to be 
open as far as this can be done without risk of 
leaving cars out of service on the following day. 

Extra trainmen are guaranteed a minimum amount 
for each regular pay period worked equal to 6 hours’ 
pay (at the standard rate applicable in each case) per 
day, six days per week, provided a man reports for 
work and carries out duties assigned to him. If in a 
pay period a man fails once to report, minimum guar- 
antee to be reduced in proportion which one day bears 
to the pay period. Failure to report more than twice 
shall relieve the Commission of any liability for a 
minimum guarantee. There shall be no change in the 
present way of preparing schedules. 

Provision is made for trainmen’s uniforms, seniority, 
reporting time, motormen’s seats. 

No man shall be given a set off-day but shall take 
off-day in accordance with his position on the board, 
except where mutually agreed upon. 

Only men in shops as required for necessities of ser- 
vice shall work on Saturday afternoons, except when 
considered required to meet the necessities of the 
operation. 

Tools shall be supplied to shopmen, who shall be 
responsible for same. 

Repairmen’s and shedmen’s off-days shall as at 
present be scheduled and posted in the men’s rooms. 
In case of a lay-off or reduction of staff, men laid off 
shall be first taken on, being laid off according to 
seniority. 

An employee against whom charges are received shall 
be warned for minor cases and for serious cases he 
shall be disciplined or released. Any employee shall 
have right to appeal to the Superintendent and except 
as to a charge of dishonesty may bring a committee 
of employees. 

The Superintendent or Manager shall receive a duly 
appointed committee of members of Division 113 at 
any seasonable time to discuss matters arising out of 
this agreement. 


Service—Laundering, Dyeing and Cleaning 


Orrawa, Ontario—TuHe SaAnrrary LAUNDRY 
Company, LIMITED, AND THE LAUNDRY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNIoNn, Locau 
275. 


Agreement expiring January 7, 1925 (as summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerrr for January, 1924) amended to 
remain in effect for one year until January 7, 1926. 

All legal holidays shall be granted to all employees 
with pay, but employees are to co-operate with 
management to get out work interrupted by a holiday. 

The 44-hour week shall be maintained and all em- 
ployees shall be guaranteed at least 40 hours work 
per week. If necessity arises the employees shall work 
four additional hours at overtime pay, time and one- 
half. Any general lay-off or extra time must be 
agreed upon by a committee of the president, the 
vice-president and the secretary of the union and 
three representatives of the Management. Employees 
laid off and members of Local 275 shall have prefer- 


.ence of re-employment when business increases. 


Service—Public and Municipal 


Mepic1ingE Hat, AtBerta—THE Ciry or Mepr- 
CINE Hat AND THE Crvic EMPLOYEES’ 
FrperaL LAsour Union No. 46. 


Schedule of City Police Department for the year 
1925. 
Hours per day, eight; six days a week. 
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Provision for clothing and equipment to be supplied 
in case of sergeants, constables and detectives. Special 
provision for clothing for constable performing duties 
of pound keeper. 

Constables are to be granted fourteen days’ leave; 
sergeants and detectives, eighteen days’ leave each year 
with pay, after one year’s service. 


Class promotion is at date from day any constable 
joined the force. 

Wages: per month: Ist class constables, $125; 2nd 
class constables, $115; 8rd class constables, $107.50. 
Sergeants and detectives, $135 and $140. Clerk and 
desk officer, $10 per month over his grade as con- 
stable. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, FEBRUARY, 1925 


1 sane February the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour GazsTre the following information 
relative to six fair wage contracts awarded 
by the Department of Public Works of 
Canada. Five of these contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special. circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall ad- 
just the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 


and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 


The remaining contract contains a fair wage 
schedule, the following clause being included 
in regard to labour conditions:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it ex- 
pedient that he should do so, he may decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give efiect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or fail at any time 
to pay to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour wages according 
to the rates set forth in the schedule or fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding over- 
time and classification, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the Minister to pay any such wages 
at the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the Con- 
tractor and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Contractor, 
and the Contractor shall be bound in every particular 
by any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of Labour 
hereunder shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satisfaction 
that an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the Contractor and the class of employees 
to which such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of employees 
fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, sub- 
ject to the regulation for the suppression of 
the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIcC WorKS 


Construction of public building at Court- 
enay, British Columbia. Name of contrac- 
tors, E. L. Macdonald and George Brethour, 
Courtenay, British Columbia. Date of con- 
tract, January 8, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$31,500. The fair wage schedule inserted in 
the contract is as follows:— 
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Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour it Hours 
not less |? day 
than 
Bricklayers and masons........... perday| 9 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- im 7 00 8 
Concrete workers.........+.eeeeee. per hour 55 | 8 and 9 
Electrical workers..............++- per day 7 50 8 
Tabourers ee RNS ees. per hour 45 | 8 to 10 
Teatherg a avec eiied c ae eva Gite per yard| 7 to 9c. 
Lathers, per day (according to efficiency). .|$8 to $10 8 
Marblo'setters: | wise eer per day} 9 00 8 
Marble setters’ helpers..........+.. * 5 50 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- By 6 00 8 
Plasterers nye sloume uae cmteleceuele . 9 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... rf 8 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers “ 5 00 8 
Roofers vat Re ee ANNE 3 ce $6 - $6.50 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-+ * 8 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... i 4 50 8 
Structural steel workers............ ee 9 00 8 
Terrazzo IAVers. i)!!! sia)s.surslentts eiatee 6 f 7 00 8 
*Terrazzo layers’ helpers........... a $4 to $5 8 
Teamsters, 1 horse and cart........ Hy 7 00 9 
Teamsters, 2 horses and wagon.... “ $9 to $10 9 


*Usually this work is done by contract at so much per 
square yard. 

Extension to breakwater-wharf at Bona- 
venture, Quebec. Name of contractor, M. 
Bernatchez, Montmagny, Quebec. Date of 
contract, February 11, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, unit price as set forth in contract, 
$2.45 per cubic yard for cribwork in place 
and ballasted; approximate expenditure, 
$13,984.60. 

Construction of wharf at Port Hammond, 
British Columbia. Name of contractor, W1l- 
liam Greenlees, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Date of contract, January 28, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $3,042. 


Construction of four new operating valves 
and valve sets at Lockport, St. Andrew’s 
Rapids, Manitoba. Name of contractor, Vic- 
toria Foundry Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Date of contract, February 11, 1925. 
Amount of contract, $6,700. 

Construction of wharf at Amos, Quebec. 
Name of contractors, J. D. Trudel and J. A. 
Gagnon, Amos, Quebec. Date of contract, 
February 4, 1925. Amount of contract, $4,005. 

Construction of public building, Verdun, 
Quebec. Name of contractors, C. Duranceau 
and A. Duranceau, Montreal, Quebec. Date 
of contract, February 10, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $37,000. 


Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in February, 1925, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions :— 


Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals.... 818 63 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 138 75 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FOTINIS EEC HR i Ce) day cle eclipse 17,235 99 
Stampingipads, Mc. OtG.c ua ese nie arene aenU 480 40 
Marltbagmacrimgsy st cic), wclnian abana clean ta 1,953 20 
Scaleswrepaired 24)! WEEE ana SMPARTE, Aah 83 00 


Pilotage District of Halifax 


New by-laws under the Canada Shipping 
Act have been issued for the Pilotage District 
of Halifax in relation to the annual eyesight 
and hearing tests and other matters affecting 
licensed pilots. It is provided that “if on 
March 31 of any year there is a balance to 
the credit of the Halifax Pilotage Fund, such 
balance shall be divided among the pilots in 
such a manner as to bring the monthly re- 
muneration of each up to $300, in calculating 
which sum the amounts set aside for super- 
annuation shall be included, but no pilot shall 
receive more than $300 so calculated for any 
one month’s service.” The new by-laws also 
include rules to govern payments out of the 
Superannuation Fund. (A decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in reference to the 
pooling of wages by pilots in the Pilotage 
District of Montreal was given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November, 1924, and references to 


pilots’ superannuation were made in the issues 
of July, 1924, page 536, and May, 1928, page 
454.) 





A deputation from the Toronto Trades and 
Labour Council waited on the Ontario Gov- 
ernment in February and presented requests 
for provincial aid in relieving unemployment, 
for the regulation of juvenile and female la- 
bour, and general improvement in working 
conditions, for beer of 5 per cent strength, 
and for the extension of fuller political rights 
and privileges to Government and civic em- 
ployees. The Government was asked to amend 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act to include a 
widow with one child and mothers whose pen- 
sions are cut off when the eldest of two 
children reaches 16 years, and to provide al- 
lowances for mothers whose husbands are in 
gaol for three months or more. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 
1925 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices was less pro- 
nounced in February than for some 
months. Index numbers of wholesale prices 
calculated by various authorities were slightly 
lower while the family budget in terms of re- 
tail prices advanced somewhat. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.93 for February; $10.77 
for January; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 
for February, 1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $15.77 for February, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $12.54 
for February, 1918, and $7.75 for February, 
1914. The most important advances occurred 
in flour and bread while there were smaller 
advances in potatoes, meats, cooking eggs, 
cheese, tea and coffee. Butter, fresh eggs, 
sugar and rice were lower. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.19 as compared with $21.09 
for January; $21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 
for February, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; 
$24.85 for February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $24.71 for February, 1920; 
and $14.54 for February, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower. No changes were reported in 
rent, 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 2386 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, de- 
clined slightly to 164.5, as compared with 
165.2 for January; 156.6 for February, 1924: 
153.6 for February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 
1922; 191.1 for February, 1921; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 238.8 for February, 
1920; and 200.5 for February, 1919. Forty 
price quotations were higher, forty-three were 
lower and 153 were unchanged. In the group- 
ing according to chief component material four 
of the eight main groups were higher and 
four were lower. Vegetables and their pro- 
ducts advanced because of higher prices for 
grains, flour and other milled products and for 
fresh vegetables. Fibres, textiles and textile 
products advanced due to higher prices for 
cotton and silk. Wood, wood products and 
paper and iron and its products both advanced 
also, the former because of Increases in some 
lines of lumber and the latter because of. high- 
er prices for pig iron. Animals and their pro- 


ducts declined substantaally because of lower 
prices for butter, eggs and hides which more 
than offset advances in livestock and meats. 
The other groups which declined were non- 
ferrous metals because of decreases in copper, 
lead, tin and spelter; the non-metallic min- 
erals group; and the chemicals and allicd 
products group. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods advanced slightly, declines in 
apples, whitefish, butter and eggs being more 
than offset by advances in flour, meats, cheese, 
sugar and gasoline. Producers’ goods also ad- 
vanced somewhat due to higher prices for lum- 
ber and for materials for the textile and cloth- 
ing industries and for the meat packing in- 
dustries. Materials for the fur, the leather, 
and the metal working industries were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods were slightly 
lower while fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods were practically unchanged. In articles 
of farm origin, field products advanced but 
animal products declined. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts were lower. Articles of forest origin 
advanced while articles of marine and of min- 
eral origin declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number published by the Department 
since 1910 has been reconstructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the new index being weighted 
and based upon the prices of 236 commodities in 
1913.* In June, 1923, figures back to 1919 by months 
and back to 1890 by years were issued. From June, 
1923, to the end of 1924 the Department continued to 
calculate and publish the old series in summary form 
in the Lasour Gazette in order to afford comparisons 
with price levels back to 1913. For the detailed analysis 
from month to month, however, the new index number 
of the Bureau of Statistics was used. 

As the Bureau’s index number has now been con- 
structed back to 1913 by months and is available back 
to 1890 by years, the index number of the Labour 
Department is being discontinued. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in the supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerte for January, 1925. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail. ; 

The special index number of wholesale prices of fifty 
commodities has also been discontinued. As this gives 
monthly figures prior to 1913 back to 1901 based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, it may be used to indicate the 
general movement of prices by months for that period, . 
the index number of the Bureau of Statistics being 
available by months since 1913. 


* Lapour GazeTTe, June, 1923, and September, 1924. 
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The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods based upon price levels in 
1918 as 100 advanced to 157 for January as 
compared with 149 for December and 148 for 
October. Domestic goods advanced while im- 
ported goods were practically unchanged. 
Grouped by stage of manufacture, raw ma- 
terials and consumers’ goods advanced sub- 
stantially while producers’ goods were slightly 
lower. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100 
declined to 180.0 as compared with 182.3 
for January; 180.1 for February, 1924; 264.1 
for February, 1920; and 117.9 for February, 
1914. Both foods and manufacturers’ goods 
were lower. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports advanced from 160.85 in January to 
161.386 in February; that for imports, how- 
ever, declined from 169.37 in January to 
166.57 in February. The combined index of 
both exports and imports fell from 165.11 to 
163.96. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of February of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 

. to city, ete. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerrs. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Larour Gazerte resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades most 
sold have been given, owing to the impossibility of 
securing prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
‘from month te month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 
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The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lazour GazrrTe since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the ‘budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6: 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4: 1912, 109.1; 
1918, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 
Beef prices were again higher. Sirloin 
steak averaged 27.6c. per pound as compared 
with 27.1c. in January. Increases occurred in 
most localities. Rib roast advanced from an 
average of 20.le. per pound in January to 
20.7c. in February and shoulder roast from 


* Lapour Gazerte, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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14.2c. per pound in January to 14.6c. in 
February. Veal advanced in most localities, 
averaging 18.2c. per pound as compared with 
17.8c. in January. Mutton was up from an 
average of 27.6c. per pound to 28-5c. Pork, 
roast, rose from an average of 24.1c. per 
pound to 24.6c. Salt pork was slightly higher, 
averaging 23.5c. per pound. Bacon was up 
from 33.7c. per pound to 34-1c. In fresh fish 
cod and halibut were up slightly. Salt her- 
rings were slightly lower. Lard was un- 
changed in the average, increases in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
In fresh eggs declines in most localities 
occurred while cooking eggs advanced, the 
former averaging 65.7c. per dozen as com- 
pared with 66.7c. in January and the latter 
averaging 54.2c. per dozen as compared with 
51.9c. in January. Milk advanced in Three 
Rivers and Nanaimo. Butter, dairy and 
creamery, averaged lower, the former being 
37-6c. per pound in February as compared 


with 39.7c. in January and the latter 43c. per 


pound in February as compared with 43.9c. 
in January. Cheese was slightly higher, 
averaging 29.5c. per pound. 

Prices of bread advanced at Sydney, Hali- 
fax, Truro, Moncton, St. Hyacinthe, Brock- 
ville, Kingston, Orillia, Windsor, Owen Sound, 
Cobalt, Timmins, Sault Ste. Marie, Port 
Arthur, Fort William, Brandon, Regina, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Cal- 
gary, Trail, New Westminster, Nanaimo, and 
Prince Rupert. Flour showed a general ad- 
vance, averaging 6.lc. per pound as compared 
with 5.5c. in January. Rolled oats were 
slightly higher. Tapioca showed little change. 
Canned tomatoes, peas and corn showed slight 
advances. Onions rose from 5c. per pound to 
5.2c. Potatoes were up from an average of 
$1.89 per 90 pounds in January to $1.49 in 
February, increases occurring in nearly all 
localities. Evaporated apples showed little 
change, while prunes averaged somewhat 
higher at 15.5c. per pound. Canned peaches 
showed little change. Marmalade declined 
slightly. Both granulated and yellow sugar 
showed a general decline, the former averag- 
ing 9.le. per pound as compared with 9.5c. 
in January and the latter averaging 8.6c. per 
pound as compared with 9c. in January. 
Coffee rose from 57.9c. per pound to 59.2ce. 
and tea from 70.4c. per pound to 71.1c. 

Anthracite coal averaged slightly lower at 
$16.77 per ton. Slight declines were reported 
from Montreal, Belleville, and Timmins. 
Bituminous coal was slightly lower, averaging 
$10.36 per ton. Hard wood averaged $12.43 
per cord. Coal oil advanced slightly, aver- 
aging 30.6c. per gallon. 

No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on price changes during the month issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The changes in grain prices during Feb- 
ruary were less important than for some 
months. No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat 
averaged $1.964 per bushel as compared with 
$1.96 in January. The high price for the 
month was $2.06%, reached near the begin- 
ning, and the low $1.86, toward the middle 
of the month. The slowing down of export 
demand and the subsidence of speculation 
were said to be the cause of the lower prices. 
American corn at Toronto was up from an 
average of $1.43 per bushel to $1453. West- 
ern barley advanced from 94c. per bushel to 
96Zc. Rye advanced from $1.333 per bushel 
to $1.383. Western oats declined somewhat from 
674c. per bushel to 634c. Flax seed also declined 
5c. per bushel to $2.63. Flour at Toronto 
advanced 10c. per barrel to $10.70. Shorts 
at Toronto declined from $38.00 per ton 
to $36.25. Raw rubber, Ceylon, was lc. per 
pound lower at 36c. Raw sugar advanced 
slightly. Canned corn at Toronto rose from 
$1.874 to $1.925 per dozen tins. Turpentine 
was up 5c. per gallon at $1.55. Western cattle 
at Winnipeg advanced from $6.473 per hun- 
dred to $6.50 and choice steers at Toronto 
from $6.50 per hundred to $6.75. Hogs rose 
from $11.17 per hundred to $11.80 and sheep 
at Toronto from $7 per hundred to $7.41. 
Meats moved in sympathy with live stock, 
beef forequarters at Toronto advancing from 
$8.60 per hundred to $9 and hindquarters from 
$14.10 to $14.50. Dressed hogs were up 50c. 
per hundred to $14. Creamery butter at 
Montreal declined from 38c. per pound to 
34c., while creamery prints at Toronto were 
down from 4ic. per pound to 36c. and dairy 
prints from 34c. per pound to 28%c. Cheese 
advanced 3c. per pound to 23c. New-laid 
eggs were down from 67c.-70c. in January to 
56c.-58c. in February. Raw cotton at New 
York advanced slightly. averaging 24.6c. per 
pound as compared with 24c. last month. 
The low price for the month was 24.05c. per 
pound, reached near the beginning, and the 
high 25.35c., reached toward the end. Un- 
favourable crop conditions were said to be 
the cause of the higher price. Raw silk ad- 
vanced 20c. per pound to $6.60. In lumber, 
birch at Toronto rose from $60 per M to $62 
and British Columbia fir from $46 per M to 
$48. Spruce at St. John was up from $19 per 
M to $21. Sulphite pulp was down from $52- 
$55 per ton to $50-$52 and ground wood pulp 
from $29-$31 per ton to $28-$30. Several non- 
ferrous metals declined, copper at Montreal 
from $16.85 per hundred to $16.65; lead from 
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$10.25 per hundred to $9.65; tin from 6lc. was up from 204c. per gallon to 24$c. The 
per pound to $59c; and spelter from 943c. advance was said to be due to declining pro- 
per hundred to 904c. Gasoline at Toronto duction of crude oil. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913 = 100) 








No. of 
Commodities Com-} Av’g] Jan. |April] May] June] July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| Jan. | Feb. 
mo- |} 1923 | 1924 | 1924] 1924] 1924 | 1924 | 1924} 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 

dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 |153-0)156-7|151-1]150- 6/152 -2/153-3]156-8}153-8)157-0)157-7]160-9)/165-2)164-5 

Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 |144-2)139-5/139-0)140-91147-81156-9]168-0}161-6|169-9]170-4|175-0)187-6) 188-9 
Ii.—Animals and their Products........... 50 }134-1)137-9|120-3]117-3}118-5}119-4/124-7|126-3]131-8}134-6/139-8)141-1]136-1 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 |200-9/216-0/205-4/205-5|204-5|205-2|205-6)191-1)193-7|193-2]195-91196-7|197-8 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 |176-8)175-7|170°41170-3]170- 1) 162-5} 161-4/159-3|157-2/156-9)156-8)157-4/158-8 
V.—Iron and its Products...........ceee0 26 |168-0}168-4]166-4)163-5|161-0]159-2|157-6|155-4)155-2/155-2]157-5}158-4)158-8 


V1I.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 99-0) 94-5} 94-9} 94-2] 93-4] 93-1] 96-5] 96-4] 97-2) 99-8|101-5}103-0/101-7 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their 


PTOGUCES Uaaae ale a tae avaealeenten Bare arate 16 |183-8)185-5)186-0/186-1)184-7/184-9]184+2/183-2/179-6]178-0)177-9)177-6|174°7 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |164-8]168-4}170-3/169-9|167-4)154-5/154-1]154-8)154-81154-8)154-4/157-3]157-1 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)...........:: 36 {127-6}128-2)119-7}122-3}129-4/137-8]148-71143 -4}153-8)159-3|165-9)178-4]176-1 
TT Marine ssa IG Oe aer 8 1129-9}130-4)131-5}140-0)1383-9]129 -3]126- 1/131 -6]150-0/156-3]156-7/155-1)153-2 
ET Ta BOrest iid ciaiciak wsield baie telafere siege acted 21 |176-8)175-7|170-4|170-3]170-1}162-5}161 -4)159 -3)157-2/156-9|156-9]157-4) 158-8 
PV = MINGrAL. Son ON eve Vaiam ruta guna yume tane 67 |157-9)159-1)159-7)159-0]157-1)155-6)155-4/154-0)152-1/151-8)152-3/153-0)151-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured).......] 127 |142-8|146-0)140-5|141-4/144-0}147-1/153-0)149-6)154- 4/155 -9)159-7/166-11165-0 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |159-1/159- 4/155 -0)/152-7)153 -0)154- 7/158 -3/156- 7|159-0)158-3]160-1/163-4)/163-3 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—ConsuMERs’ Goons (Groups A AND B).| 98 |151-3/154-4/147-3]145-7|147-4)146-4|150-8)148-7|149-4/150-7/152-9)154-5/154-8 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... G4 |147-6)151- 4/137 - 7/135 -0)138- 2/138 - 4/147 -8)145-4]150-3)151- 4/155 -6)159- 1) 156-6 


BeOVORAZOB ey eae eiecclelsins cine elblavereds leeks 4 |223-7|229-4/235-7|235-7/235 -0|235- 0/233 -7|236-3|238- 8] 236-6|248-3/252-4/252-4 
Breadstuniss cc's siis sicccuees enue cele 8 1135-7|125-0}123-2)}123-2)131-9]143-9}161-8]155-7)175-0)177-6|184-9)204-1)/206-2 
Choeolate iseiscetiee cic ittiens ace aine Mean soa 1 | 98-0} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0} 96-0]104-0)104-0 
FE Pies sass, Peeiala tain Aeda ie ais levoitaotesactoienerepnvels 8 |129-9)130+4}131-5}140-0]133 -9]129-3}126-1]131-6|161-3}156°3/156-7)155-1/153-2 
BUTUItS shies ete cull Nerina late Saleieetets aeeete 8 1187-2}165-6)167-11168-7}183-0|192-7|192-2|193-7|194-3]187-5|167-7/181-5}186-2 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |131-9]120-8)119-2)121-1/120-2/121-1/128-6]126-7}123-0)119-1]129-2}131-3}131-5 
Milk and Milk Products...............- 11 |145-1)156-4}134-5]121-6]124-8/125-3)128-2)132-3]136-3}138-7|138-2)139-2)134-5 
Sugar, reine eee Ra 2 1229 -5|229-8)216-1]195-5}184-1]187-5}184-1)192-0}184-9]176-1]170-4/159-0) 159-0 
Vevetablesii ines sees el tel ntreluiae 10 |157-7)196-1/201-0)213-4)225-81179-9|222-41173-71)144-7]141-4]140-7/185-8]154-9 
IE Bei ale ebth is caleiksstualtn he Bpahel aveusic lela eta ome 2 |180-1]169-2) 90-3] 92-2)100-0/105-5}121-0}126-0)159-4}183-2)198-5]198-1]171-3 
TODRECON SS be eee eis hare Nar ati ane 2 1206-5/216-5/216-5)216-5|216-5)216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5/216-5)216-5)216-5 
Miscellaneous. nd. ssescusisich cess seiiee 6 |160-7/161-1]158-3]159-3]161-0}159-1)159-6|159-6]155-8)}159-3/159-7|159-9}159-9 
. (B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 |155-9/158 -3/159-3)159-1]159-0)156-4)154- 5/152 -9]148-2)149-9)149-5/148-7/152-5 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
anG@iunderwear) « siilisicsis's cisiep sols eie cele 11 |163-0)160-6)159-7}158-2|157-2|157-2)153-6]153-6|155-6]156-7|156-7|152-9]152-7 
Household equipment..........cceeeee: 13 |153-7|157-5}159-2]159-41159-6]156-1]154-8/152-6)145-8]147-7|147-3|147-3]152-4 
URTNIGUTO ee ae, Wy ay Ue hace ete aua 3 |226-4/196-8}196-8}196- 8}194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8}194-8}194-8 
Glassware and Pottery.............e- 3 |801-8]274-7/274-7|274-7|274-7|273 -6|263 -3|263 -3|263-3|263 -3|263 -3]263 -3]/263-3 
Miscellaneous). ogi. sie ee 7 1152-3}156-6]158-3]158-5|158-7)155-2)153-9]151-7)144-8)146-7)146-3]146-3}151-5 


II.—Propucers’ Goops (GroursC anp D)| 146 |145-6/143-2)141-4/142-6/143-8]148-3]151-7)148 -6|153- 7/153 -9|156 -8|163 -6)164-0 


(C) Producers Equipment...........e0.- 15 |186-1/187- 6/188 -3/188 - 4/188 7/188 -8]188- 1/186 -8]183- 1/181 -3}181-3]181-2)177-8 
ROO eee aC aise eig ie ala ra eg eae 4 1213-8}219-9}228 -4)222-0|222-0/222-0/222-0)204-2)204-2)204-2/204-2)204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Suppliss i Seung, AAD eal awa ay 8 |185-6]186-8]187-7|187-8]188-1]188-3]187-5|186-3]182-4]180-6]180-6|180-6]177-3 
Miscellaneous...... eae aN ial Arata te cena 4 1194-3)204-0/198-4)198-4]198-4/198-4]197-41197-4}197-4/197-4|197-4]192-3]188-9 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |140-6/138 -5}136-3)137-7}139-0)144-0)147-8)144-5)150-5/150-9|154-2/164-1/162-5 

Building and Construction Materials.... 82 |167-0)167°7)164-2]163-91161-4]155-1/154-4]152-3]152-7)151-8}151-5}152-4|154-6 
Bum bere jks Pen ea a 14 |166-3)166-1)161-0]160-9]160-4)151-5}150-5}147-41147-5|146-1/146-1)146-6]149-3 
Painters’ Materials...........-...000- 4 1198-0)199-9)204-6)202-3)194-2/187-4/186-8]187-4]195-9)190-8}192-5)214-2)226-1 
Miscéllaneouse? jcc ieee a ten 14 |166-0)169-0)168-7/168-0)161-2/161-6|161-6]161-8]162-3]163-0)161-8}161-7|161-6 

Manufacturers’ Materials............... $9 |134-7}132-2)/130-4)132-1]134-3/141 -9]146-8/143 -1)150-6/151-21155-3/164-4/164-8 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 |208-8)226-4/212-2/212-5/212-5)212-11222-6|194-7/197-7}196-9}199-0}200-31201-7 
Bor BurlIndustny oe iegs susie sea 2 1288-0)254-7|219-9/219-9/219-9/219-9}219-9}219-9|208-4)218-0)262-4/268-2/258-5 
For Leather Industry................ 6 | 98-9] 89-8] 88-7) 89-6] 89-6] 89-6] 96-4] 95-3] 97-2] 98-4/102-3/108-21104-8 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 }119-5)117-8}116-9}115-0!113-4]112-2)113-5}111-4]112-7/114-2)117-2/118-7}118-2 
For Chemica] Using Industries....... 7 (156 -0)152-7/153-0}153 -0)153-0}152-7)152-7/152-6|153 -5|153-5|}151-9}152-0)151-2 


For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 1101-0} 94-7/101-6}106-5/101-8)100-0)102-3) 98-2! 98-5] 96-1] 99-6)104-2)108-4 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 }125-0)111-1 112-71118-6 128-9}152-3]161-5/161-7]179-2|182-0)191-7/215-5}215-3 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 1154-3}148-3 142-9)142-0)143-0 149-2]154-8)151-2)158-5}158-6)159-1 sakaie ape 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* £ UR 








Commodities | Quan-| (ft) | (ft) Feb.}| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.|Feb.|Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
tity |1900 |1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 |1914 |1916 |1917 {1918 |1919 | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1925 


| | | | | | | 





Beef, sirloin, 
Steak i...<-428: 2]bs.| 27-2] 30-4) 37-6] 39-8) 41-6] 44-4) 48-0] 47-6] 54-0] 65-2| 72-4! 73-2] 71-4] 55-4| 54-6] 54-2] 54-21 55-2 
Beef, shoulder, 


EOASt.2.2e0en 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6) 26-0) 27-8) 28-0) 29-6] 32-6] 33-0] 35-8] 46-4] 50-8] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8] 29-4] 28-4] 29.2 
Veal, roast, 


eure sh overewraners 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 14-0) 14-4) 15-7) 17-0} 18-2] 20-9] 25-7] 27-2] 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-2 


FS Lee 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8) 18-0) 17-8) 19-1} 20-8] 21-7} 25-9} 31-9} 34-5] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2] 27-4] 27-0] 27-6] 28-5 
Pork, fresh, 


Toast, 4.85bo.-. 1 “ | 12-2) 18-1} 18-0) 17-8) 17-5] 19-5) 21 20-4} 26-1] 34-1) 35-7) 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7] 24-1] 24-6 
Pork, salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0] 34-4/ 33-0) 33-2) 35-2] 34-6] 36-6] 45-2] 63-2] 69-4] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6| 48-0] 46-8] 47-0 
Bacon, break- 

fast... 3/8298. ; 1 “ | 15-4} 17-8} 24-5) 23-8) 22-5] 24-7] 26-0] 26-8] 32-6] 45-6] 51-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 36-1] 33-7] 34-1 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 36-0} 35-6] 38-4) 37-4) 37-0] 50-2) 67-4] 71-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 45-0] 46-6] 46-6 
Eggs,fresh.....}| 1doz} 25-7} 30-0! 33-3] 32-6] 34-3] 33-7] 42-6] 42-2] 54-9] 63-8! 64-7] 83-9] 79-41 56-2] 55-3] 56-7] 66-9] 65-7 
Eggs,storage...| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 27-9] 31-2] 28-1] 35-4] 34-7] 44-5] 49-0 ae 63 : 72-6| 47°7| 43-2) 45-2) 51-9] 54-2 


9 
6 
0 
4 
6 
4 : ; : 
Milk. -.4.% a ae 6 qts} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 49-2) 49-8) 51-6] 55-2) 52-2] 60-6] 71-4] 82-2] 91-2] 92-4] 78-8] 72-0] 75-0] 73-2] 73-2 
Butter, dairy...| 2]bs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 53-0) 58-4) 58-0] 61-4] 65-8] 86-4] 95-4/104-2]131-8]108-8] 77-0] 82-4] 87-0] 79-4] 75-2 
ee. cream- 

Rete Web. ome 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9} 31-5) 31-7) 33-9) 35-3] 38-5; 48-0] 52-8] 58-6] 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 49-1] 43-91 43-0 
Clsoee. old.. 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 19-2) 20-1) 20-5] 21-8) 24-4] 31-2] 33-2] 35-7] 40-7] 38-9] 31-9/§32-8/§33-0)/§29-0/§29-5 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7| 17-5) 17-8) 19-5) 19-1] 19-6} 22-6] 29-5] 30-4| 33-8] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7/§32-81§33-0}§29 -0)§29-5 

0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
6 


Bread, plain, 

white........ 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0} 64-5) 60-0} 61-5) 63-0] 67-5) 91-5)112-5)118-5/136-5)127-5|105-0}100-5}100-5}112-5}118-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0) 32-0) 34-0) 32-0) 32-0} 38-0| 52-0] 65-0| 68-0] 76-0} 67-0} 47-0/§45-01§42-0}§55-0]§61-0 
24-0) 26-5) 37-5] 38-5] 40-5] 35-5] 27-5) 27-5] 27-5] 31-0] 31-5 


Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0) 19-5] 21-0] 21-0] 22-0] 22-0] 21. 











Bs, intay he 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6) 10-4} 10-6) 11-6) 11-4) 11-6] 12-4) 13-6] 20-2) 24-0] 31-6] 25-4) 19-2]§20-8]§21-0/§21-6/§21-4 
eans, hand- 

picked: 63 4: by Se 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 10-4) 11-6) 12-4] 11-8] 17-6] 25-2] 33-8] 27-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4] 16-6 
Apples, evapor- , 

God. 1.404 Lt‘ 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 13-8) 18-5} 12-0] 12-6] 12-9] 14-0} 20-5] 22-2] 27-9] 24-0] 21-7] 21-7] 18-9] 20-0} 20-1 
Prunes,medium 

BIZ: 4: eel: 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 12-2) 12-9} 11-9] 12-0} 12-9) 13-8] 17-2] 19-6] 26-0] 23-5} 18-5) 19-0} 16-7) 15-3] 15-5 
Sugar, granu- 

lated. ete. . 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0] 24-0) 26:0) 23-6] 22-4] 31-6] 36-4! 42-0] 48-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2) 39-2] 47-6] 38-0] 36-4 


Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 12-0) 11-0] 10-6] 14-6] 17-0} 19-8] 22-2] 30-4] 24-0] 16-6] 18-6] 22-8] 18-0] 17-2 
Tea, black, me- 





dium. fen. . 1 6 8-2| 8-3] 8-7) 8-9} 8-8] 8-9} 9-0} 9-8] 10-4] 12-7) 15-7} 16-3) 14-5} 13-6]§15-3/$17-41§17-6/§17-8 
Tea, green, me- 

Suma... aes « ae #¢ 8-7; 8-7) 9-1) 9-4) 9-5) 9-3) 9-1) 10-2} 10-5) 12-2) 15-4) 16-9] 15-8] 15-0/§15-3)§17-4!§17-6)§17-8 
Coffee,medium| } “ 8-6] 8-8) 8-9) 9-2) 9-3) 9-4) 9-4] 9-9} 10-5} 10-2} 12-0) 15-0} 14-7| 13-5] 13-4] 13-6} 14-5) 14-8 
Potatoes....... 2 pks| 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 44-6} 46-3] 36-0} 40-0] 56-5) 78-3] 73-7] 59-3/130-3] 69-5] 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 46-4] 49-7 
Vinegar, white 

Wilt. 2 Se. : 4 pt “7 7 7 7 8 8 a 8 8 8 9 -9} 1-0) 1-0} --9| 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ {3 $ $ 
ATE oods: Me. 6 i555. 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34) 7-75) 8-40)10-46/12-54/13-41/15-77/14-08/10-61/10-53/10-75/10-77/10-93 


: ‘ , oath Os PMG. MIRC. Wy MOOI | Co Of IC. He os GalgueuGa)  pniean IM Oer tee. 
Starch, laundry] 31b.| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1) 3-1) 3-2) 3-2) 3-2) 3-2) 3-5) 4-6) 4:7) 4-7) 4-8) 4:2) 4-6) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 


Coal, anthracite|}s ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 48-8} 51-9] 55-0] 53-8] 53-6] 68-7| 74-1] 82-0] 90-1]123-2}109-0]116-9}110-9|105-1/104-8 
Coal, bitumin- 

















OSes ha oe Meee «| 31-1) 32-3] 35-0) 35-0} 37-5) 38-7) 39-0) 37-4) 50-4] 58-3] 62-8] 65-9} 91-4] 70-5] 74-5] 70-0} 65-0) 64-7 
Wood, hard....| “ ed | 32-5; 35-3) 38-8] 41-4} 41-3) 42-5] 41-9] 41-5} 47-9] 64-8] 75-1] 76-5} 89-4] 79-6] 80-9] 78-4] 78-4] 77-7 
Wood, soft..... «| 22-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-0) 80-0) 30-6] 31-6) 30-4] 33-7| 49-4] 55-4] 58-8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5) 57-5] 57-5] 56-4 
Coal oilf 22 25.. lgal.| 24-0) 24-5! 24-4) 23-1) 21-0) 23-7] 23-4] 23-0] 23-2] 25-8] 27-7} 32-4] 39-7] 31-7} 31-2] 30-3] 30-5] 30:6 

p $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
ric Foal Ogee sy a 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-78) 1-82) 1-91) 1-90) 1-86) 2-24) 2-72) 3-03) 3-24) 4-12) 3-49] 3-64) 3-47) 3-37) 3-34 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent..<t-22a.-> 4mo.| 2-37] 2-89| 4-05] 4-05) 4-60) 4-75) 4-86) 3-98} 4-04) 4-49] 4-85) 5-66] 6-61) 6-93) 6-96) 6-92] 6-91) 6-88 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37|10-50)12- 79/13 -00/13 -79) 14-02) 14-54/14-27/16-78)19-80/21-34)/24-71/24-85/21-07/21-17/21-18/21-09/21-19 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia.......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 6-78] 7-17| 7-29] 7-51| 8-38]10-43]12-50]14-06)/15-95|14-36]10-85]10-92]11-02|10-35] 11-33 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26| 5-81] 5-80| 6-11] 6-34] 6-79] 7-19] 8-75|10-97|11-64|13-41]12-82] 9-77] 9-60] 9-80] 9-76] 9-85 
New Brunswick....... 5-38| 5-83| 6-55] 6-84] 7-13] 7-04] 7-53] 8-46/10-15|12-65|13-34|15-52]14-16|10-88/10-71]10-98]10-94|11-00 
@Webeo..!.7)...1.450 5+15| 5-64| 6-33] 6-46] 6-97| 6-87| 7-24] 8-14/10-52/12-37|12-86]15-11|13-62)10-23|10-24|10-23]10-12]10-23 
Ontariol.) 220 chug ie 5-01| 5-60] 6-50| 6-67| 7-25] 7-20] 7-53| $-34|10-62]12-66]13-24|15-86|13-95|10-46|10-46]10-70]10-60| 10-71 
Manitoba.......... ...| 5+85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87] 8-36] 8-51]10-04/12-04/13-54/16-06|14-01/10-45] 9-93]10-31]10-51|10-67 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] $-25| 8-27] 8-58/10-33|12-69|14-12]15-34]14-00]10-61|10-47| 10-68] 10-91]11-26 
AYborta,.;..9...b.4004 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-08] 8-15] 8-33] 8-55] 8-56/10-69]12-87|13-15]15-87|14-54|10-21|10-1410-51]11-13]11-33 ~- 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13] 9-11] 8-89/10-62|12-61|14-36| 16-66] 14-87|11-59|11-19|11-53]11-89|12- 16. 

*The budget is intended toshow the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. See text. +December only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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312 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Marcu, 1925. 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Beef Pork Bacon 
» | Ay a a 

aT oe a ene Feels ele! | 38 

Locality ra i. ere S ae bo S = Oo. Ae nee 2 Pa 

Bho Rote Be mite Ho | BR cab rata BS ct SS tue ey ol tote al a 

eS |oS|/8e1/ts}as| as | 88 | as | ges|/fes] So | oe 

oe | eeloll|seles| eg] 82 | 2 |2se| ees] 38 | 8s 

HE) SS) SESE ee) SR) Bo | FE | eee eee] Ba] as 

a fe aa} 7) D > = coe tee) Q fQ @ m2 

cents | cents | cents | cents|cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... «..| 27-6 | 22-1 | 20-7 | 14-6 | 11-1 18-2 28-5 24-6 23-5 34-4 38-4 56-1 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 29: 24-1 | 21-7 | 16-4 | 13-0 14-5 23-5 24-3 25-1 33-6 37-9 55-9 

1—Sydney.............6-- 30 23-7 | 21-5 | 16-7 | 14 15 25 26-3 25°5 83-5 37 55 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26 23 18 14 10-6 13 21-2 23 24-8 33-2 36-4 58-6 
8—Amberst. joie ge cite oes 25-2 | 24 17 14-8 | 12-3 14°5 21-7 22 22-8 34 36-6 57-5 
4 Halifax eh! nue. ae 33-3 | 24-6 | 27-1 | 16-5 | 12-9 15:6 26-2 25-4 24-1 31-2 35-5 53-5 

SEU 35 2D 25 20 BD. VER ee ae 25 28°3 36°22 44 55 

6—P.E.1.--Charlottetown| 23 21-4 | 19-8 | 15-3 | 11-6 10 20-3 22°5 20°6 29 33-2 49 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-4 | 22-3 | 20-8 | 15-3 | 11-6 15-0 24-8 24-4 24-2 34-3 38-2 56-5 
7-=Monctone te ae 8. 27 20 QELS soT S22 |) LO Bipinde as oy 25-2 25-2 34-7 38-7 58-1 
8 StrJohni asses 33-3 | 23-6 | 24-6 | 15-4 | 11-5 17 24 25-1 22-4 34 36-5 61-4 
§9— Fredericton 233. , vide. 30-6 | 25-6 | 23-1 | 17-9 | 13-9 14 22-5 24-4 24-1 32-5 36-6 56-6 

10—Bathurst............... 22-5 | 19-6 | 16 12-6 } 10-3 pA de eek a 22-8 25 36 40-8 50 
Quebec (Average)............ 23-6 | 20-8 | 20-5 | 13-3 | 9-7 17-4 23-8 21-1 21-9 31-6 34-7 54-8 
LISQuebee iba: od accis ope 22-9 | 21-6 | 20-4 | 15-4 | 10-6 19 26-9 21-7 22-8 31-2 33 52-1 

12—Three Rivers........... 24-7 | 22 21-9 | 14-2 | 10-1 18 22-7 21-8 22-6 35 40 55 

13—Sherbrooke.........-.. 32-5 | 25-5 | 28-8] 16-6 | 11-9] 15 26 20 24-3.) BP? 70) 3 60 
14S Orelh Raa ee ee. 19 18-6 | 17-5 | 10-5 | 7-8 20 24 19-3 19-3 33 33°5 53-3 

15—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-9 | 16-6 | 15-6} 11-1 | 7-8 18 23-2 18-9 18-4 28-6 29-3 48 
16-=StiJohn’ shi id. shenc ache 24 21-5 | 24 13-5 | 10 23-5 20 23 DOH. Le RUN 37-5 56-7 
17—Thetford Mines......... 19-5 | 19 14 12-3 | 10 15 19 19-3 23-2 BLOM RCW al pe fa fy cae 
18—Montreal............6. 28-1 | 23-7 | 25-1 | 12-9 9-1 14-3 28-4 22°3 21-9 32°8 35°5 57-5 
LOSE a ae ee EAT ithe 22-5 | 18-9 | 17-1 | 18-5 | 10 14-1 23-6 23-4 22-5 30°2 33°4 55-4 
Ontario (Average)........... 28-5 | 22-8 | 21-4 | 15-3 | 11-6 20-3 28-0 25:3 23-6 31-7 36-0 55-1 
20—Ottawar oo eh es ae: 24-9 | 20-5 | 20-4 | 13-8 9-5 18-5 28-3 23°6 23 30-7 35-9 55-2 
21+-Brockvillé.....)....... 28-6 | 23-2 | 22-6] 14-3] 10-8] 18-4] 29 25-7] 20-7 | 32-3] 36-2 50-3 
29-— Kingston) o.0es Wie. db 26-4 | 20-9 | 21 15-1 | 10-2 13-1 25-5 24-4 20-9 30 33-9 51-5 
03-“Bellevilleies eas Wea 25-5 | 19-8 | 21-5 | 14-6 9-5 19-3 28+5 26°5 20 33-7 38-4 57-2 
24—Peterborough.......... 27-9 | 22-9 | 20-5 | 15-3 | 11-3 19-4 25-8 25-2 26-5 34 36-7 53-1 
25—Oshawa.....-.--seeee0- 28-3 | 23-3 | 21-5 | 14-8 | 12-8 19-8 26°5 25-5 25 28°3 sya |My oid oe 
264-Or lita pees & oa eles 29 23-8 | 20 15-1 | 12-3 19-8 26-8 25-2 25 32°3 35-1 57-3 
Q7—Torontow. i020 is sveele aes 30-9 | 23 23-6 | 14-3 | 13 21-2 28-5 25-5 22-5 32-6 37 56-4 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 29-6 | 24-6 | 23-4 | 17-4 | 10-4 24 29-3 26 25 31-2 34-3 56-2 

29—St. Catharines.......... 26-2 | 21-4 | 22-2 | 14-6 | 10-2 20 25 25 21-2 30 32-5 53 
30—Hamilton.............. 31 23-4 | 23-4 | 16-5 | 12-9 21-6 28-3 24-8 26 33°6 36-6 54-4 
31—Brantford.............: 28-3 | 23-1 | 20-8 | 15-6 | 12-2 20-2 31-7 25-2 23°3 30-7 34-1 52-1 
S94 -Galtsceeaccceswewrwees 27-64-2161) 21-BMde | |.11-8.1 0 20agoh as 28 25 39-5 | 36-1 54-6 
33-—Guelph.. Bik. hae 96-74 20 eanel 16 13-2 21-3 25 - PAR Atl eke, Merk 29-4 33-2 52-6 
34—Kitchener.............. 28-3 | 24-4 | 17-7 | 17 13-8 22-3 31 23-8 25 30:7 84:5 51-8 
85—Woodstock..........+5: 31 24-3 | 21-7 | 15-7 | 14-2 19-5 31-7 24-1 19 30 32-8 58-2 

86—Stratford..........+.+.- 30 25 20-5 | 17-3 | 13-3 22-3 28-3 25 25 32-9 35°9 56 
8/—London. oo heel 29-4 | 24-4 | 22-1] 15-8 | 11-3 20-6 26-9 26-4 27-7 33-2 36-2 55-9 
388—St. Thomas............ DH 21-6 | 19-3 | 14-4 | 11-3 19-3 27-3 26-6 21-7 32-2 35-1 56-3 
389—Chatham.............. 27-3 | 24-3 | 21-3 | 15-1 | 11-2 21-7 24-7 24-5 22°7 32°5 36-2 56:5 
40-—Windsor.........s0s.05- 27°3.| 20-7 1122 14-8 | 10-4 21-3 28-7 25-4 22-3 31-6 36-3 56-8 

MASS ernie dlbe vbw dhe 30 | 24-3 | 22-6] 17-3 | 12-3] 21 27 Br lit) 258 1 -122-Bulh (822 P87 59 
2—Owen Sound.......2.... 25 20 17 14-3 | 12-7 20 25 25 20 33-6 36-4 52-9 
43—North Bay..........-.- 35 29 26-2 | 17-5 | 12 22-6 31-7 25-6 24-1 28-2 34-8 57-5 

44—Sudbury..........--+.- 29-8 | 24-2 | 27-3 | 16 11-2 22-8 25 26-2 24-6 32-1 36-9 51 
45—Cobaltisis vst sd uns 30 22-7 | 23 14-1 | 10-5 19-7 35 27-1 24-7 32°5 38-5 56-7 
46—Timmins.........6..... 25 21 18 14 10 25 25 22-5 25 27-7 40 53-3 

47—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31-1 | 25-2 | 23-1 | 16-1 | 11-2 21-4 28-8 27-4 25-1 33-8 36-6 56 
48—Port Arthur...........- 30:3 | 20 19-8 | 14-3 | 11-3 16-8 31-3 25°5 27-5 33°6 43-2 59-6 
49—Fort William........... 27-7 | 20-2 | 18 Ig-1 | 11-4 17 29 24-7 24-5 33 37 56-2 
Manitoba—(Average)........ 24: 18-4 | 17-9 | 13-0 | 9-4 14-9 29-5 22-4 20-0 32-6 36-9 55-4 
50—Winnipeg...........006- 25-9 | 18-3 | 17-9 | 18 9-5 14-1 29-8 22-6 21-9 32°5 38-4 52-2 
561—Brandon...........006- 23-7 | 18-5 | 17-8 | 18 9-2 15-7 29-2 22-1 18 32-6 35-3 58-6 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 25-6 | 18-9 | 17-0 | 11-8 | 9-0 14-0 28-7 22°9 20-9 41-2 46-9 58-0 
62—Regina 0. ee 24-7 | 17-4] 16-9 | 10-1] 9-4 13-8 30°1 20-1 16-7 38:7 43-6 59-5 
53—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 15 12 10 12 25 25 20 43-3 46-3 51-7 
54—Saskatoon.............- 25-7 | 18-6 | 17-9 | 12 8:3 13-9 28°6 23-3 22 39-6 43 55°8 

55—Moose Jaw........-5+- 27-1 | 19-4 | 18 13 8-3 16-1 31 23-3 25 43-1 54-6 65 
Alberta (Average)............ 24-6 | 19-0 | 17-0 | 11-6 | 9-1 13-6 32-1 22-9 23-3 39-3 43-5 57-3 
56—Medicine Hat.......... "PA We el alls 18 13 8 14 33-3 20 21-3 42 45-8 55-8 

57—Drumheller............ 30 25 18 12 10 15 245) 30 25 AD Tl Sere ae 65 
58—Edmonton..........-.- 24-4 | 18-4] 18-1] 11 9-4 13-8 31-3 21-9 23-3 38-2 43-6 51-9 
§9-—Calgary® {eee ae 21-9 | 16-5 | 15-1 | 10-4 8-1 12-5 29-3 22-9 22-7 34-9 42-5 57-5 
60—Lethbridge............. 25-6 | 20 15-6 | 11-8 9-8 12-5 31°8 19-6 24 36-6 42-1 56-1 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-0 | 24-5 | 22-6 | 14-9 | 12-5 20-6 37-5 28-9 26-2 40-1 46-0 60-5 
Gl-SRernie shy yaeitany eee 28 22 20 dog vl) 8:5 15 35 28-5 31-5 35 46-7 61-3 
62—Nelson sine Jaecainn 30 25 22 15 12-5 20 39 30 25-7 40°8 46 59-2 

6S-HU Pallas dre ee Ne 30 25 22 16-5 | 12-1 19:3 36:7 30 28-3 45° 50 60 
64—New Westminster...... 28-8 | 23-8 | 23-3 | 12-5 | 10 20 40 25 26-7 37-6 42-2 58-2 
65—Vancouver...........- 4 | 33-4 | 23-8 | 22 14-1 | 138-5 23-8 42-3 27-4 24°6 40-4 45-8 59-3 
66-—Victoria.d. secs asic cei bee 30-2 | 22-8 | 22-3 | 14-3 | 13-3 23-8 33°8 26 20-5 41-1 44-6 60-5 
67—Nanaimo........... eset) ae 26-3 | 25-8 | 18-8 | 16-8 on 37°5 31-7 23-5 40-7 45 60-8 

68—Prince Rupert.......... 32-3 | 27-5 | 23-3 !' 14-6 | 13-3 15:8 35-7 32-3 28-8 40 47-5 65 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1925. 
Fish Eggs Butter 
* - 7 Prt] ~~ 

< A] ; Se Sell) gre be q |g s 
Bae lle || ete 3 | &4 | 32 | 3a |28 e [Ss | 
EO ave a= | A=| a 3-4 ar Rise. [Fen ome is oe oO 
ee tee t |i be Ba ND eae g any 22 | as |wags| ee UMS thie 
Bao SF a 26 20 2 q.0 aie X -B Oo |e Bo = 2,0 9 2 
Kohat) OG oO Soe Ad _ Se to aoe? Kafe! 4 so - set) re) 
Zee lises | Se ae se) Ge | ge | £2 | See lecssl 8 | ees! se 
fy eo as 3 8. oe a me gs 432 fa 8 84a 6 is Qe 6 & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
30-6 20-0 20-9 19-6 31-9 23°3 65-7 54-2 12-2 37-6 43-0 
SOLS (Oe. UE ay: 17-7 16-9 25-0 24-5 64-8 57-5 11-7 40-2 45-5 

SOL) Hare cee J.P Aaa ae 18-2 15-7 27°3 24-8 67 +3 56-1 | b12-14 39-2 46-6] 1 

as a A 16-9 17-6 26°5 24 64-3 52-5 13 40-9 45°83] 2 

PDN LNA NS 18-1 17-8 25-7 24 61-6 57-5 9 41 44-713 

We kL Se 17-2 15 22-6 24-9 67-1 61-5 a13-3 37°5 44-5] 4 

Bris ey EY 22) AON ee ESE A Wh ee UB | He UI 18-1 18-5 23 24-6 63-7 60 10 42-5 46 5 

Peles ce fie wie mate ae 17-3 19-3 35°6 24-1 54-4 46-1 10-12 36-9 39-9 | 6 
AP so Me A A 17-9 17-2 29-2 23°5 61-7 53°5 11-8 41-3 45-1 

ra 1) ee Th 16-5 33°2 23°5 70°6 58 10-12 44-2 46 Zi 

PA A Lal EIR a 15 27-3 22°6 60 55 12 41-7 45 8 

LAGE SUA SEAS 18-4 18-7 31-1 22-7 671 57°5 12 42-5 44-319 

ES SEM | Mes ad Dy Sa Ek 18-2 18-5 25 25 49 43-32 12 36-6 45 10 
21-90 20-4 27-9 22°8 65-4 53°5 12-0 38-2 40-1 

Pes) Se Wier 0) Gia eo BA 22-1 30-7 23-2 70 53-2 12-14 36°5 39-7 111 

eee sc |e SO as 21-7 21°5 27-8 24-8 68-8 55-8 15 39 39-9 112 

eh en a GR RAL IG 21°8 19°8 29-2 22°8 SSSH Wi ER ea ied 39-5 42-7 113 

A ny Seer Fete EG NC | Ae Ra 24-4 23-6 59°6 55 12 Py a, ia 37°5 114 

Pa A "Oe a (HS 2 AN DG?) A Us YG 1 20 20 20:6 63 50 10 caesar uN 39-1 115 

So. a 20 36-7 21-8 65 57 11 40 40°5 116 

PAs ic’) Mee val ete 4, Se TP Aha) A Ui SM 1S DS a 20°5 22 66-1 51-6 13 37-5 40-1 |17 

be a a 20-3 21-2 32°6 22°5 70:7 55°3 13 36-9 40-6 118 

Be MTC PR ADS CAR 21-3 18-4 29-1 24-2 67-1 49-7 10 ai eth 40-7 119 
20-6 18-9 32°9 20°d 63°97 53-6 12-0 36-3 42-3 

see 20-4 19-2 84-1 24 76 56 10 40-4 43-4 20 

SB Ses \i 20-9 17-9 30-2 23°7 58-4 45 10 37-8 40-5 |21 

La Reee, 18-8 16-7 30-1 21-6 64 53-3 10 35°4 39-2 22 

ES MA 22-5 17-2 27°8 23°5 60 52-5 ad 40-5 40-2 |23 

20 28°8 24-4 58°8 49 10 37-7 39-8 124 

fee As LB aes tiiets 18-7 31-5 23°7 64-5 55 12 39 40-2 |25 

eee Sele ee oA BO Tk Eero. 17-4 28-2 24-4 57°8 51-7 |10-11-5 40-1 44 26 

20°8 17-5 34-4 22-9 72-2 58-6 al2-5 35°6 43°8 |27 

4 REI: Se TA eae 20-8 18-9 35°8 23-9 65°7 56 B12 40 44-2 28 

AB es ea | ae, 35 A 19-2 19-4 35°7 23°4 62-6 57 13, 41 42-2 129 

1 hel eS 20-8 17 36-1 22-6 66-6 55-6 13 37-7 42-5 130 

Seige ne 18-9 15°5 29-6 22-6 56°7 47-2 12 37 39-4 131 

Beas Wane 20-5 20 28°8 23 58-1 49-2 all-8 39-5 40-9 132 

eS On | tA 17-3 33°3 23-2 63-8 56-7 jl 38-1 41-1 133 

AS a am Ae Re “5 20 29-2 21-8 58°5 50°5 al1-8 38-3 41-5 134 

b ALTAR 8: 18-5 32-8 21°6 57°5 50-4 8 36 39 35 

A Sa -7 1) 20:7 1) R809 |) $2329 |) ' 63 56-7! 10 36-3 | 41-2 |36 

pea oe, “5 18-8 34-2 23-1 70-6 60 10 39-9 41-9 |37 

18-3 36-3 23-6 66 56°6 10 41-8 42-9 138 

Lt, 21-4 | 33-1] 23-2] 55 48 12 39-1] 42 {39 

DNA 8 ERY SO 9 -7 22-6 36-6 23°5 70:1 60:1 13 40:4 43-5 140 

EU SRTENS Hes ihc ec see alia “5 20 37°6 25 65 55 al2 41-3 45 41 

SOR SB STE TE OE TOR a -5| 16-3] 27-1] 22-8] 56-5] 48 11 38-6] 40 49 

Re AS 4 OUI | Sea es Ree (A 1 20:8 38-8 24-5 70-7 57 12 37°5 42-7 143 

1 17-9 33-8 24 71-2 57-2 15))h sae ee MAN 44-4 144 

21-2 33 25 5 70-6 53-6 17 43-5 46-6 145 

21-7 25 23 75 58°8 20h via eee 44-5 146 

6} 20 38-1] 23-5] 67-3] 54-7] 13 38-7 | 43-6 147 

5 | 16-9] 38 B84 LS SLT navn al4-3} 39-21 44 |4g 

20-2 19 40-2 25 54-4 46-2 al4-3 38°5 44 49 
21-8 17-1 34-3 23°D 69-8 53-9 12-5 34-3 40-3 

24-4 17-8 35 23-6 75-1 53°8 13 35°3 40-5 150 

19-2} 16-3] 33-6] 23-3] 64-4] 654 12 33-3] 40 {51 
24-0 21-2 33-7 22°79 75°8 56-7 12-8 33-1 42-0 

22-5 20-7 32-4 22-1 75-7 57-3 13 32+4 44-4 159 

22-5 30-3 22°83 75 53°8 11 33 41-7 153 

93-3| 21-7| 39 24-3] 79-5| 60 12 31-7] 37-2 |54 

20 33 91-4] 73 55-7 | 15 35-3 | 44-6 155 
20°4 22°93 34°3 21-9 74-5 56-5 11-3 36-9 44-1 

25 32-3] 22-8] 75-4] 60 10 38-3} 44-2 [56 

25 ae, 21 72-5| 52-5 | 112-5] 40 46-5 157 

21-9 32°3 22-6 76°8 60 all-1 35 42-4 |58 

23-4 20°3 35-8 23 76-2 56-3 11 36-4 44 59 

23-4 20-4 36-7 20 72-1 53-8 12 34-6 43-5 160 
22°9 22°3 34-8 23°79 65-4 53:3 14-5 42-3 47-5 

93-8] 37-5 | 25 72 55 15 40 46-3 |61 

24-4 25 30-8 22°3 70 55 al7 42 47-8 162 

25 33-8] 24-5] 70-6] 56-3] 15 44-3] 49-1 163 

20-9} 21-5| 37 92-4 | 5 BSB Wie all-1| 45 46-4 164 

20-1 19°3 30°3 22°8 61°9 51-9 all-1 37-5 46-6 165 

23°8 20-7 28-9 23-4 58-6 48-7 al2°5 44-2 47-1 166 

21-71 36-9] 24-5] 58-1| 47-5] 14 45 51-3 |67 

23-81, 191-71 (43-3! 695 73-31 58-81 20 40 45 |6g 





a Price per single quart higher, b Adjacent localities 14¢. to 18¢ per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














S Canned Vegetables 
a4 § 
: a : F eee a 
et Sack ies || See qa |e | Ee 
ocality by A oy Hh Q 2 be 4 a 
See |) ee | Set) 8 ee | | ase | | ia) | ee 
a are om on Se Q & Ss ae} s » oO = 
n Racy a od > & ea a 5% 3S ae: a4 
$i 88 || 32 | 88 | geo) 8:| Be | aBAl ges! gs 
Ae} — = os} °o [e) 
5 a RB Fe, ee ae = B & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-. 29-5 7-9 18-6 6-1 6-3 10-7 14-6 20-1 18-7 18-6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 29-5 8-7 18-0 6-5 6-7 9-8 15-9 22°2 19-8 19-9 
LA OVANSV IN HG ae abaya Pe lh Biaiplele | 30 9-3 17-3 6:5 6°6 10-1 17 20°8 19-8 20 
2—New Glasgow........--eeeeee 28-4 8 17-2 6°5 6°4 10 15-8 22-8 19-8 19-7 
SARIMEPS HW ae ee ela tale Bess 29-2 8-7 19 6-7 7-2 10 13-3 24 20:5 20-2 
d~— Fg lifer Wu i anin ved aun aaa 30-8 8-7 19-3 6°3 (A 9-4 16-2 22-1 19-7 19-1 
Br BRUTO Leyte re Moa taal ate a ovate 29-1 9-0 17-3 6-3 6-3 9-5 17 21-6 19-4 20-6 
6—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 27-6 7-4 19-1 6:0 5-9 9-8 18 21:8 18-6 19-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-7 8-9 18-3 6-9 6-5 10-8 17-5 20-8 18-0 18-0 
F—MLOnehOn ibe. Ras doses a 31-4 9-3 19-8 7-0 6-6 11-4 18-3 21-6 18-7 19 
B= Se JOR Re ae oie ay 31-4 8:7 19 73 6:6 10-6 19-3 19-4 17 17-4 
§—-Hrederieton)).))0. site oe Uae ee 27-5 8-7 16-5 6°9 6-7 11 16 20-6 17-6 18-2 
10—Bathurstiniy soe od Babs ew me 28-3 8-7 18 6:3 6 10 16°5 21-7 18-6 17-5 
Quebec (average)...............0--- 27-9 6-5 18-0 5-9 6-5 9-6 15-2 18-9 19-1 17-9 
1 Quebeew ne uy adeeb. sneak 30-8 7°5 17-5 6-0 6-6 10-4 15-3 19-5 18-7 18-5 
12-——Phree' Rivers... 0 pases See ele & 28-4 6 17-9 5-9 6-6 9-5 16-7 19-8 20-6 18-8 
18—-Sherbrookes! hose seed ea. 28-8 8-7 17-8 5-7 6-6 9-7 14-1 19-4 19-1 18 
TESOL Big Sits eels bisa ed) eae 26:5 4-7 18-2 5-6 6-7 9-2 15-6 18-1 19-5 16-8 
15—St.)Hyacinthe)!,. a. ss). sae 27 6 18 5-5 6 10-3 16 19 22-3 19 
190-35. PORN Sys Ss a ee a Mee 27-5 6 18-3 5-6 6-6 9-9 15 18 17-4 17-8 
17—Thetford Mines................ 25°3 6 19-3 6-2 7 8-7 14-4 19-4 19 17-8 
18—Montreal i) 0) eee. 6) Rhos 80-2 8 17-8 6-3 6-2 10-6 14-2 19-4 17-8 17-9 
TO aoe has Savas eb ES 26-6 6 17-5 6°6 6-6 8-4 15-1 17-8 17-5 16:3 
Ontario (average).............2.00- 29-5 7-5 17-3 5:8 6-1 11-3 14-8 19-8 17-5 17-6 
QO OCCA WAN seiiouic stein s fide eodrew tise 4 32-6 8 18-1 6°6 6°5 11-2 14-5 19-6 17-8 17-9 
21—Brockville!ci jcc etes sede ceases 2, 7°3 16-6 6-0 6-1 10-1 13-6 19-5 17-8 17-8 
2B-—— Fein esto sub vests Sats.ss Weielamin « 26:5 6-7 15-1 6-0 5-1 10-5 14-1 18-8 15-8 15-5 
28 Bellevilless'icias Selec se bee eho 27:3 6-7 17-2 5-3 5-4 10-8 14-7 18-7 17 17-7 
24—Peterborough.............0s00- 29-5 7:3 17-6 5-5 5-5 10-9 14-3 19-2 16-3 16-3 
207 OSHAWA! sae Mae aes sh ee clea hes 32-2 7:3 15 5-3 6-7 12-3 14-5 20-5 17-2 17-3 
26— Orillia sas Weds dayeedes webe ele 29 7°3 18 5-8 6 11-9 14-1 20 17-8 17-8 
277 DOTODLO,.Wah os Hoa a ade eb Rlolaaies 32-2 7:3 19 5-9 6-4 11-5 14-6 20-5 17-2 17-7 
28—Niagara Falls..............006- 30-5 7:3 18h) 5-6 5-8 12-7 15-8 21-1 17-3 16-7 
29—St. Catharines....350.555.cee- 27 7:3 15-6 5-4 5-9 11-3 15-4 19-8 17-1 17-4 
30---Hamiltonmey oo Boloae ss toa ae 31-5 6-7 17-1 5-1 6 11-2 14-1 19-2 16:8 16-9 
st Branthordss |). sess ees sk UR eae 3 28-5 7:3 16-6 5-4 5-3 12 14-3 18-7 16-2 16-5 
Boao (21 at UA SPEEA ed 30 6°7 18 5-7 5-8 12-1 14-5 19-4 17-4 17-5 
So Gelp rae sale 2s es Ow ea 30-6 7°3 17-1 5-6 5-9 11-6 13-3 19:5 16-6 17-6 
$4--—Kitcheners.cs does eae bet ales 30-1 7°3 17-8 5-2 5-5 12-1 15-8 18-6 17-1 17-4 
36-— Woodstock. i.e eo Pk eels 29-3 7°3 17-1 5:5 5-7 10-6 14-7 19:3 17-2 17-5 
SOTO ULATION MWe 6 dais seals sae islald se 30-5 6-7 17-3 5-7 6-3 12 15-3 20-2 17-9 18-3 
Bir WONGONG aise aieie s eidie ee idle ltaabels 29-1 7:3 17-9 5-5 6-1 11-6 15-3 19-2 17-9 17-8 
Boats Dhomas. oo. de le ean 28-7 733 18 5-8 6 12-5 15-1 20:5 18 18-1 
0 real ON az ieol oC 0g yy RMP UMPLP eS AG 29°6 6-7 18 5-8 6:3 10-8 14-9 19-7 17-6 16:9 
40 Windsor: 25). 3/4 joe sale. Hew aptee 2 30:6 8 17-4 5-5 5-5 11 14-3 20:9 17:3 17-1 
CN Fey g 6 RM ear sent a A 29-2 6 17-5 5-0 5-9 10-4 15-7 20:7 18-5 18-5 
42—Owen Sound............ccee0e: 28°8 7°3 17-8 5-1 6 10-8 15 19-6 17-6 19-4 
43 NOrth Bayes sce aaue et esi els 28:6 7:3 15-5 6-0 6-6 10-8 16-3 19-4 17-8 18 
AA —SUd bury sees e hese ka hee bees 29-9 8 16 7-1 8 11-6 15-3 20 19-5 18-3 
Bp COORG ys See cic da SLMS Us Vest oe 31-7 9-3 17-6 6:6 7:5 11-7 17 21-3 19-8 19 
AG—— TPM TAINS, o)aic Ws SE 6b Date lets ei 29 9-3 16 6-3 5 8:8 14-2 18-9 17 16-4 
47—Sault Ste. Marie............... 28-7 8-7 19 6-8 7°8 12-6 16-4 19-4 17-1 17-4 
48——Port Arthur oe veib ass bless oe 28-5 8-3 18-2 6-0 6-7 10-4 15 21-5 18-7 18-7 
49—Fort William.......5....02.0.-- 29-5 8-3 18 6-1 6 10:6 13 21-5 18-2 18-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 28-6 a7 18-2 6-3 6-0 11-5 14-7 21-3 20-3 20-2 
HO— Winnipes yo.) F 5 ee i 08s 4b ialelery os 28:2 8 18-3 6-1 6-1 12-1 15-1 21-4 19-8 20:3. 
HI — Brandon aa pat eu ee Beh os 29 7:3 18 6-4 5-8 10:8 14-2 21-1 20:7 20 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 29-9 8-7 18-4 6-1 6-2 10-6 14-4 20-4 20-2 20-1 
G2 Regina aries Cee wi Rie 29-9 8-4 17-5 6-2 6-4 11-3 13-3 21 19-2 19-4 
d8—Prince Alberts.) .45 00 oe eles. 29-4 8-8 19 6-0 6-5 9-3 15 20 21 21 
54—Saskatoone soo. 4k be ia uie s 28°5 8-8 17-5 5:9 5-9 11-4 15-2 19-9 19-9 19-9 
bO— Moose Faw... jo. ahs cs belies « 81-7 8-8 19-5 6-4 6-1 10-4 14-2 20-5 20-5 20 
Alberta (average)...............008- 30-2 8-7 18-1 6-2 6-7 11-1 13-6 20-3 21-0 20-7 
56—Medicine Hat...............2.. 30 8-9 17-3 6-9 7:5 10-6 12-5 20-2 22-7 19-7 
B(—-rumbelier i). Wodne ee 82-5 10 20 6-3 6-3 12-5 15 22-5 22-5 22-5 
H8-—-HMadmontony. 35 Absa ieee debe: 27:7 8 18-3 5-9 5-9 9-8 12-9 19-7 19-9 20-2 
BO Caloar yi ue tas ke seek dade 82°8 8-8 18-5 6-1 72 10-5 13-5 19-6 19-9 20-8 
60—Lethbridge.................... 27-8 8 16-4 5-9 6-4 12 14 19-6 20 20-4 
British Columbia (average)......... 30-7 9-4 20-4 6-3 6-5 10-3 10-9 19-7 19-6 19-9 
6l—Hernia ee Me Meee Maan 82-5 7:7 17 5:7 5:8 12-1 20 20 20 20 
G2 NOLSOM Lee yk eR Ro ole 30-3 10 17 6-3 7 10 11-5 20 21 21 
Cor Lae ah Pay a 2 onl ieee 30 9-3 18 6:0 5:8 10 10-4 17-7 20 19-5 
64—New Westminster.............. 29°8 8-9 22-7 6-3 5-8 9-3 10:4 19-3 18-9 19-3 
65—V ANCOuVvers!. 650 Hic iotasd 6 ok Shlele's ¢- 29-7 8-9 23-1 6:6 6-8 9-7 11-1 19-3 18-5 19-4 
667 VilCtoria ye .4)5 pe ee Re 30 8-9 19 6-0 6°8 9:5 10:8 19-5 18-9 20 
6ie— Nanaimo) eee ee 31-9 8-9 23-3 6:4 6:7 10:3 9-7 19-7 19-7 19-7 
68—Prince Rupert................- 31:3 12-5 23-3 6-7 7 11-5 12-5 21-7 20 20 
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, h Potatoes Apples g 
s ul EE EE aN \ b 5 
= cm me He) ico} = > 2 fat 
$ 58 ea 7 z Sie ts Pa Se os 5 
eS = ® om oO ror 3 ob) o o's ° ow «i 
>a OS ns Ba Se oo Pe Q”. gs Ss a”. 
BO. |] AS SO a oe ley ia, | See a 20 i by BO ate 
2 Se Mise: = | 8 | 6 | «2 | a88] a om 38 ieee Pa 
28 a 4 7 rain oe OO | FSi ry eS oa Ain pg 
soo Lo A: i 2 eh EAS OS es 5 gq 2 B.2 a) Ro 
§$oa EE in i oo gre’ a got 5 A 2 aN es 5a 
ea) .) Ay py co ca AY on 6) s '@) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents } cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents 
8-3 5-2] 1-491 29-2 20°79 20-1 15-5 16-4 19-1 9i1 30-3 805 49-2 
8-2 4-9 | 1-203 4 23°8 19-2 16-1 17-2 19-9 962 33-4 846 52-9 
8-8 4-2} 1:37 OF Tt ae: 20-9 18-6 19-1 21-2 1-06 33 AANA eel avr Main 1 
8-3 4-9] 1-31 22-1 24 18 16 17-4 20-2 941 32-1 78 52-5 | 2 
7:7 5-1 857 17 15 20 15-2 16 20 90 33°5 90 45 3 
8-6 4-7] 1-25 26-1 31-2 18-4 15-4 16-4 18-5 921 33°7 77-7 59 4 
7-7 5-4] 1-23 24-2 25 18-5 15-4 17:3 19-5 99 35 85 55 5 
7°9 5-2) +816 14-4 13-7 20 15-5 15-3 20 1-01 29 85 60 6 
8-1 4-4 918 20-9 21-8 19-3 17-9 17-0 20-3 922 32-7 892 48-9 
9 4-8] 1-09 20-5 26-6 20 17-3 16-5 20-7 1-00 31-9 833 50 7 
7-6 5 1-12 26 22-5 18 20 17-3 19-3 85 33°3 S83 i Nee tone) 8 
7-7 3-5 -70 18 16-2 19-3 16-7 15-7 21 916 30°6 85 46 9 
8-2 5+5 -762 TOTAL Meat ine Fe 20 17°5 18-6 On aaa ie 35 1-00 50 =—-}10 
8-1 6-2} 1-259 25°% 30-2 19-4 16-3 18-7 20°2 974 29-7 873 47-6 
7-6 5-9} 1-16 25 29-2 18-8 18-9 18-7 19-5 972 30-5 958 46-2 |11 
8-3 7-5 | 1-41 28-2 31-3 20-3 15-6 20 17-8 1-01 25-5 775 47 = }12 
7-5 6-2 | 1-48 26-4 27 20 15-8 17-7 20-8 1-00 34 89 50 = }13 
8 5-8 | 1:16 Da a ay 19-7 15-3 19-3 26-3 1-00 26 1-00 44 14 
8 6-5 | 1°36 2627 WR ee 18:8 15 18 18-5 95 SOM Te amare 47-5 115 
8 6-4 | 1-18 DAB SS| BURG As 18-7 16-6 22-5 25 90 32°5 95 50 (16 
8-7 5-7} 1-22 DA AMEE APS SUA ok 20-5 18 18-6 15-8 1-00 SOM TL eaeaye ae 49-2 |17 
8-4 5-3 | 1-32 25-7 34-9 19-2 14-5 17-3 19-1 1-06 27-7 -776 46-5 |18 
8-5 6-5 | 1:09 25°8 28-8 18-6 17-1 16 19 871 26-4 -763 48-1 }19 
8-5 4-6 | 1-212 24-8 26-1 19-3 15-2 15-5 18-2 905 28-8 “168 45-9 
8-9 6-1] 1-16 23-9 35-1 22-4 16 15-2 20-4 905 33°5 73 47-2 |20 
7+2 4 93 16-8 22-6 15-3 14-4 15-3 16:1 818 30-7 761 44-5 |21 
8-4 4-5] 1-00 20-7 31 20 14-4 16-2 17-7 886 27-5 °721 43-9 |22 
7-3 4-6 | 1:00 21-4 20 Bilfine dels acs 15-8 14-7 16:3 978 25 -763 44-3 123 
9 4.7 933 18-8 24-4 19-7 13-1 14-8 19-8 916 26°6 767 43-6 |24 
8-9 4 1-22 23°6 25 15 16 14-7 19-3 83 27-5 713 46 125 
84 4-6 963 20-2 24-2 20-7 14-1 15-3 17-1 913 26-7 767 44-5 |26 
9-2 4-6] 1-39 26-6 35 17-5 14-3 15-6 17-9 91 27-8 °701 43 127 
8-8 4-7 | 1-50 27-8 22 ON Bea 2 18-1 15-9 17:3 1-04 32-8 883 47-6 |28 
9-2 4-9} 1°38 25-7 22 GA ea 654 15-7 14-6 16-3 904 25-7 °734 46-4 129 
8-9 2-9} 1-31 28-4 24-6 20 14-5 14-4 16-2 846 24-9 756 45-5 130 
7-2 3-9 | 1-07 21-3 TBE | Ee aa 12-1 14 14-8 738 25-6 669 41 131 
8-5 3-6 | 1:12 24-5 PAE Poe 14-3 13-8 17:5 871 25-6 -75 44-3 132 
7°9 5:5 1-22 26 2S Wie Re... alt 14 13°8 14-8 82 26-6 693 43-9 133 
8-2 ‘yo ied Ns [eo 22-5 24-5 15 14-6 15-3 17-4 813 28 723 42-7 134 
6-8 4-3] 1:17 23-9 PASO (Ee aa 15 14-7 15-9 848 29 785 44-4 135 
8-9 4-9 | 1-30 26-8 24-8 20 15-1 15 16-6 949 30 685, 45-1 }36 
8 4-8 | 1-19 23°7 ZOrOe AES. «4 14-4 15-6 17-1 954 29-5 827 46-8 137 
8-8 4-5 1-21 24-3 AONE A Ee 15:5 16-2 17-2 968 28-3 832 46-6 |38 
7°8 3-9} 1-10 21-1 18-6 15 16-3 13-9 17-8 956 32-1 814 46-6 139 
8-7 4-4 1-26 23 30°3 17-5 15-9 15-4 17-7 924 29 °793 45-1 140 
8-2 5-3] 1:04 20-7 22-5 15 16-2 15-7 19-5 982 33-2 °75 45 141 
7°83 4 838 20 DOS NS aa 15-6 14-4 18-4 777 26-7 76 45-1 142 
8-8 4-9] 1-24 32°6 31-3 25 15:5 14-8 18-4 958 33 863 50 (143 
9-5 5-5 | 1-16 DAS Wan a Va Mn 19-3 15:3 15 22°+5 1-01 31°3 838 47-5 144 
9-3 5-9 | 1-33 29 20 22-5 17-7 20-3 23 1-02 30 825, 55 «145 
8-3 4-7 | 1-80 SOU NUE Las st Ae 20 16 18-7 19-3 95 30 767 50-146 
9-3 5-8 | 1-21 26°5 30 21-6 14-6 16-7 21-3 907 27-5 771 45-7 147 
8-8 4-4} 1°58 30-6 34°7 21-3 16-4 16-4 20-1 85 30-1 793 47-1 148 
8-7 4-3 1-69 33°3 34-6 22-6 14-4 18-1 23-1 90 30-7 807 48-6 |49 
8-8 4-8 | 1-475 29 Ste wes Ae 2-4 15-9 17-4 2i-4 -868 31-2 802 48-1 
8-5 4-7 | 1-80 Sao OR te 21-5 15-7 16-1 20-2 835 29°8 783 47-2 150 
9 4-8] 1-15 24 25 22-7 16 18-6 22s 90 32-5 +82 49 151 
8-5 5-8 | 2225 Ao AL Wy i. scan 22-0 14-4 17-0 21-3 858 30-8 “483 52-8 
8-4 5-4] 2-32 AS Se ee 22-3 15-5 15-7 22-6 87 29-8 784 52-4 152 
8-3 6-3 |] 2-16 Bites 1 (Ble Sea 23-3 13-5 17-6 20-6 °85 31-4 813 52-6 153 
8-6 6-1] 2-36 AG Guile smaiteot 25 15-2 17-2 22-1 883 31-1 °794 55 154 
8-6 5-3 | 2-06 AO itl RB eden 17-5 13-5 17-5 19-7 83 30-7 742 51-2 |55 
7-9 6-2 | 2-232 PUES [ae See pe 4 15-0 17-5 19-6 875 31-0 -819 55-4 
6+9 i 2°36 EUSP & fines ee 25 15 17-5 18-8 838 28-8 +85 56°7 156 
8-5 7 DA Aa” | ek ee | IP 20 16 20 20 95 35 85 60 57 
8-2 5-6] 1-64 SOT ides rack 23-1 13-6 16-4 21-7 +839 30°8 775 54-2 158 
8-4 7-2 | 2-68 43-2 25 23-1 15-5 16-8 18-8 881 28-6 -804 53-1 159 
7-4 6-2 2-23 7 Oya | a5 Oe 4 21 14-8 17 18-1 867 31-7 °817 53 60 
8-0 5-6 | 2-525 CS 0 ey seer 21-5 14-6 15-7 18-3 878 32-5 -810 54:8 
8-8 4-3] 2-52 ATO ch hae 20 15 15-8 21-7 951 31-7 85 65 161 
8-3 6-1] 2-61 VER LR eed (oa Ae 15-2 16 19 92 35 80 56-162 
8-1 6-3 | 2-61 Ova TR ee soe 25 15 15 16-6 -90 36 83 53.163 
7:3 5 2-23 COG Te SA 20 12-8 15-1 16-3 817 26-3 771 5164 
8 5 2-45 en ees 16°3 15-6 14-8 17-9 *827 28°7 763 52°9 165 
7:7 4-8} 2-54 43°) He eek 21 14-4 14-6 17-1 839 30-4 772 52:1 16 
8-2 6 2-54 GO) We scvse's 23-3 14-1 15 17-9 871 35 857 57 (67 
7:7 7-1 | 2-70 ON Maen are. 25 15 19-2 20 90 36°7 833 51:7 |68 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar ad 
. el 6 3 : : 3 
f it 5 8 8 — °¢ he > x 
3 CN Be wei ge | < sche = 3S 
Locality ge ae) i: S g a's ‘2 i = BS 8 3 3° 
ee 0 er G. | Bes tide 1 Ok fea Pies fae hae 
SoS | ESQ] ga a soy |] Se | ao Be so | ae |} img 
Ao, | So, | on > 18% aA Sy t= a tiem 1 Bee 
foS|sas| $e | ¢ | 888] 88 | $e | se | Be |] Bs | Ss 
"Sa/ Psa] 8s © 85a] x 3 A, ® & FG, 2 o. oe 
Oo va 1) EX ©) > w Ay oO wm 67) 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 8 59-2 721-1 7:5 15-4 3-8 42-5 63-6 12-3 7:9 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 9-5 8-9 64-5 70-5 29-5 12-3 4-0 48-3 50-7 13-4 8-2 
Lsydney Gis! ey 9-7 9-3 66-1 72°6 30 14-9 4-4 54-5 53 3 8-2 
2—New Glasgow......... 9-9 9-4 65-8 67-4 30-4 11-8 3°8 45 40 14-1 8-1 
SN Torsten k le ee 9-2 8-5 65 71-9 28-3 10-5 4-5 50 40 14 8 
4 Halifax). neue wees 9 8-4 59-8 70°6 29 14 4-5 44-2 60-4 12-7 8-1 
B— PUTO. Aastha ei aad 9-7 8-9 66 70 30 10-3 3 48 60 13-2 8-6 
Spel Charlottetown) 941 teal) ‘esa |) ged] ieee | aed | 9-0 | bass | due) Peaes bet fe 
Brun Average i 4 f : 3 ‘ rs i 
Now, Branswles (Average clot Nig. tiver-5 |? 71-646 oe-64 Guin-1 | 628-7 Le ag 44 14.3 8-1 
SOE NAG hin nh eee 9 8-3 67°5 69-5 26 11-5 4-1 50 56-6 11-5 8-3 
9—Fredericton........... 8-9 8:5 58-7 71 24-7 11-6 4-1 35 88-2 11-5 7 
EES eae eo apr 9 8-5] 60 | 69-3) 28 | 13 3-8| 40 | 40 | 12 7-3 
Quebec (Average).......... 8-8 8-2 57-6 67-6 27-1 14-0 3-7 43-6 70-3 11-5 7-9 
hd SS: ER Te RBA 8°5 8-1 58-7 73-8 26-7 15-7 3-6 39-8 70 10-5 7:9 
12—Three Rivers... 9-3 8-5 60 5 68 26 15 7 4-4 44-] 80 11-5 8-2 
13—Sherbrooke.... 8-5 8-1 60 69+2 27-2 12-5 3°6 40 60 10-5 7°8 
14 Borel ee 9-1 8-5 51-2 57°3 28-3 13 4-1 42-5 80 12-3 8-4 
15—St. Hyacinthe.. 8-2 7:7 56-7 60 30 13-3 4 40 80 10 8 
16—St: John’au eas 9-1 8-4 56-3 68°8 26-7 15-5 3-2 50 65 15 7°6 
17—Thetford Mines.. 9 8-5 61 69-5 25 13-3 3-8 45 65-4 11-7 7°8 
18—Montreal......... 8-2 7°8 58-7 71-1 25-6 14-7 3°6 46-8 72 11-4 7°3 
19—Hull............ 8-9 7:9 55 70:5 28-6 12-6 3-4 444 60 10-7 7:9 
Ontario (Average)... 8-9 8-6 60-4 72-0 26-3 13-8 3°97 40-5 60-7 11-7 7-9 
20—Ottawa....... ran 8-5 8-1 60-6 71-2 26-5 13 3°7 44-8 61-8 12-1 7:4 
21—Brockville............ 8-5 8 58-8 70 23-9 12-8 4 35-6 52-4 10-5 7°9 
22—Kingston............-- 8-1 7°8 53-1 66°8 24-4 12-5 3-7 37-5 49-2 10-6 7°6 
28—Belleville....:......64 8-8 8-6 60 69 25-3 12-8 3:5 87-5 58-2 10-8 7-7 
24—Peterborough......... 8-3 7°9 61-7 69-5 25-4 14 3-7 38-7 52-8 10-8 7°3 
25—Oshawanic... cc hidl 8-3 8-2 63:3 74 26 12-8 3°7 40 53-3 11-8 7-5 
BOOrilliat. ce con oki h ak 9-1 8-9 63°8 69-8 25-8 13-4 3-6 35-4 53-3 11 8-3 
27- Toronto vik ss oe eee oe 8-9 8-8 67 76:2 26:2 12-6 4-1 41-2 54-2 10-9 7-4 
28—Ningara Falls......... 8-9 8-6 | 61-7] 76-7| 26-3| 13-9 3-9] 44-5] 55 11-3 8 
29—St. Catharines........ 8-9 8-8 60 72-4 24-7 11-6 3°9 37-7 61:3 10-4 7°3 
A an ia 8-5 8-3 | 60-5] 70-2] 25-3| 12-7 3-5 | 38-8] 56-5] 11-5 7 
381—Brantford............. 8-7 8-4 58-4 71-7 23°8 12-1 3°5 40-4 62-2 10:8 74 
Ee ls AND 8-8 8-4] 60-5] 69-8| 24-5] 13-5 3-8| 46 59-8 | 10-2 6-8 
33—Guelph............06. 8-8 8-5 60 71-2 25-4 13-1 3°9 42-5 57-4 11-1 6-9 
34—Kitchener............. 8-9 8-9 52-8 67°5 27-3 13-4 3-9 36-4 61-7 11-4 7-4 
35—Woodstock............ 8-2 8 58-6 72:7 21-6 11-7 3-3 37-1 57-3 11-1 7-9 
36—Stratford............. 8-8 8-6 56-4 72 25 12-5 3:4 42-3 54-9 11-1 8-5 
Bi WOndOn eee tke ee 9 8-6 65-7 74-9 25-9 14-2 3-7 43-9 56-1 11-3 8-6 
35——-St. Thomas....cis.5 65 9-2 8-9 65-3 72+2 26-4 13-5 3-9 43 66-2 11-8 8-6 
39—Chatham............. 8-5 8-1 55-4 68:5 24-4 12-3 3-4 41-1 68-2 11-6 8-1 
40—Windsor..........ee0- 8-7 8-3 59-9 71-9 26+1 12-6 3°8 40 55-7 10-3 7°6 
41 Sarniany use i eae 8-8 8-5 63:3 73 28-7 13-5 3-7 40 65 11 8-3 
42—Owen Sound.......... 8-7 8-2 60-7 69-4 25-8 10-4 3-2 36°4 58-2 12-1 8-8 
43—North Bay........... 9-2 8-8 65 75°4 31-3 15-6 3-7 45 60 12-5 8-8 
44—Sudbury.............. 9°5 9 65 75 27-5 15 3-6 46-3 80 13-3 8-1 
45—Cobalt.............6- 10-3 9-8 63-3 74:4 31 14-6 4-6 41-6 63-3 14-4 8-7 
46—Timmins. .:... ees eco 9-3 9-3 53-3 71-7 29 18-3 4-2 82-5 65 15 8-1 
47—Sault Ste. Marie...... 9°3 9-1 56 76°4 27°5 15 4 43 75 13-8 8-5 
48—Port Arthur........... 9°3 9 56-7 73-6 27 15 3-7 41 72:5 12-5 8-5 
49—Fort William.......... 9°3 9-3 65 72-6 30-4 14-7 3°8 44 74 12-6 8-4 
Manitoba (Average)........ 9-1 8-9 55-9 70-2 28-4 14-2 3-5 40-6 62-2 12-1 7:9 
50—Winnipeg.............. 9-1 8-8 55-8 71:3 27-2 13-4 3-5 44-6 59-4 12 7°8 
61—Brandon.............. 9-1 8-9 56 69 29-6 15 3-5 37 65 12-2 8 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 9-6 9-2 57-4 72-9 28-9 21-4 3-9 41-1 75-4 13-8 8-2 
62—Regina................ 9 8-8 58-5 70 28-2 | k21-3 3-4 35 70 11-5 8-1 
53—Prince Albert......... 9-6 9-3 52-5 72°8 80-6 | k21-3 3-8 42 GB.) Hae oo. 9-4 
54—Saskatoon............ 9-6 9-3 59-2 72-9 29-4} h23-8 4 45 86-7 15 7°7 
55—Moose Jaw.........0.- 10-1 9-3 59+4 75-8 27-2 | k19 4-2 42-5 80 15 7°6 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-8 9-4 55-6 72-6 29-6 20-4 4-0 40-9 71-5 13-9 7:8 
56—Medicine Hat......... 10 9-5 60 72-2 30 k23-3 3-7 40 80 13-3 7°4 
67—Drumbheller........... 9°8 9-5 50 72-5 30 k25 be ase 35 80 15 8 
58—Edmonton............ 9-7 9°3 52-3 72-3 29 k16-5 4-4 44.7 65 14-5 7°7 
59—Calgary.......c.eeeee- 9-8 9 60 72-2 29-1 | kI7 4 45 70 12-8 77 
60—Lethbridge........... 9-8 9-5 55-8 73°8 30 k20 4 40 62-5 14-1 h 8 
British Columbia( Average) 9-1 8-5 54-2 71-7 28-9 22-1 4-1 46-0 76-3 13-5 7-8 
61—Fernie................ 9-8 9 58:3 73°3 25 k18-3 4-5 46-7 77°5 13-8 h 
62—Nelson.............00- 9-7 9-2 57 71-3 28-1] k30 4-5 41 72-5 13-6 | h 8-3 
GS—aDPAR ORs (ois clsisc ore state 9-4 8-6 50-6 71:3 27-6 | k28-8 4-3 44 76-7 13-9} hi 
64—New Westminster..... 8-2 7°9 52-1 71 28-8 | k19-2 3-7 50-5 67-9 13:3 | h 6-3 
65—Vancouver............ 8-7 8-1 54-5 69-4 29-1 | k20-6 4 42-8 75-8 12:7] h7 
66—Victoria.............. 8-5 8-3 55 67-4 29-2 | k17-5 3°8 46-7 80 11-8} h7 
OFF NamaIMO jp) 0'50e dys alp 9-1 8-9 56-4 73-4 31:4 | k20-6 3-9 46-4 75 13-8] h 
68—Prince Rupert........ 9 8 50-0 76°7 31-7 | k21-7 4 50 85 15 8 


ae 

a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f.’Poplar,ete. g. In British Columbia coal oilis sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h. Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The higher 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1925. 

















Coal Wood g Rent 
3 5 a 
° o0 } ® © 
3 . % 3 fa pac >a 
o g eb oa a Bs _o = a5 8 nd BA28 Eq 
Sg aa ROS n 2 i= oa a0 = BP | gPaSs |e anos 
ae) ao [6 va 16 aa $a8 6.) $2 |) aoe 3 Pog hz 
ae gs 3°90 3 tho io ts Es oO SHES 625.28 158 3o8 
Se ea Hoy yee te Ph so OR =~ kh 3 aS "BOGu RSIS63 m 
a2 eo so Cire) 6 2 302 bo) 8 iD “og 2 i4¥sSaqoe 
> a Pay fr & jaa Hh ™ n°? pe eee O le an Pm ln ood phot bots 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. Cc 
16-771 10-359 12-426 14-524 9-026 11-345 10-410 | 30-6 | 13-7 27-504 19-583 
17-000 9-026 9-100 9-890 6-800 7-000 2-713 | 32-8 | 14-8 21-500 13-900 
PM aise etek, a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 GeO Ost Hoey mle ru, 33-35| 15 16-00-20:00} 10-00-14-00} 1 
wie ahh ere axsiel ein a7-00-7-35| b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b9-14 | 30-32] 14 22-00 14:00 | 2 
017-00 9-50 9-00 10-00 BOON Tauern 6:00 | 32 15 10:00-15-00| 5-00-10-00) 3 
n15-50-18-50 11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8:00 | 35 15 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00) 4 
ee CP eaten BS 9-50-11-00 8-50 10-00 4-00 LEO A) 15 15-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00) 5 
18-50 | 10-50-11-50 12-50 13-50 7:00 8:00 b7-50 | 30 15 20-00-27-00} 12-00-15-00) 6 
16-500 10-970 10-625 12-375 7-000 8-583 7:050 | 31-8 | 14-5 27-000 19-250 
BE re Ae A 11-00-12-75 10-00} 12-00 8-00 DOO? . ee eheliee | f80-32| 115 30-00-45-00] 20-00-25-00] 7 
“44: 50-16-50} 8-50-13-50/13.00-16.00}14.00-17.00] 6- ya -00| 7-50-10-00} b8-00-9-00} 30-32) 15 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00] 8 
17-00 8-00-12-00} 10-00 12-00 WOOGIE she cceeine e b4-80-6-40} 30 13 25-00 18:00 | 9 
17-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6:00 ON ry 1s ae 35 15 18-00 15-00 /10 
15-806 10-167 13-239 15-303 9-000 10-854 11-188 | 29-4 | 14-4 23-056 15-375 
16-00 10-00 b14-67 14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 15 27-00-3200 75. ove etie se: 13 
16:00 | n9-50-12-00} 10-00 18:00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 13 20-00-25-00}12-00-15-00 {12 
1550-16-00 13-00 12-00 1 (01a beg lg eT Cp ae ea A 30 15 20-00-22-00] 17-00-19-00}13 
15-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8:00 9-00 10-00 | 30 15 14-00-15-00] 7-00-10-00/14 
DOO ferreeaiepehc es clinuyey so alone J OV U7 Soll (MA Moe es DIBe 3s pee gay. DT iP ve ay 20-00 14:00 |15 
15-00 10-00 12-00 tho 8:00 pie b12-00 | 27-28} 15 |p23.00-83-00} 15-00-23-00].6 
TY BOSTSEOOT Sous... Se MRLs. PPAR SOO Netw LT. ibys Bo sOG Ah Pease raiecenpi 30 14 15-00 11-00 |17 
15-50-16-00} 7-50-9-00 16:00 17. 00-18 00}10.00-12.00} 12- an ne b16-00 | 35 13 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/18 
BUCO A Re ses Bi b16-00 b17-23 7-000 9-00 b9-00 | 25 15 22-00-27-00} 15-00-22-00}19 
16-275 10-588 13. 761 15-981 10-163 12-960 41-578 | 27-7 | 12-4 29-698 20-967 
16-00 9-00 |12.00-13.00|14.00- a 00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 | 27-30} 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00}20 
16-00-16-50 10°50} sass os Soe LOCC Gee: BLL 520) ks [Pew pear! aad anal 28 15 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00}21 
16-00 8-50-10-00| 15-50 18. 00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 | 25-26] 14 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00}22 
16-00 10-00 12-00 13-50 10-00 11-25 10-00 | 23-25) 10 25-00-30-00! 20-00-25 -00)23 
16-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7°00 | 25 10 22-50-35-00] 16-00-25-00)24 
IG<50K eve. bs 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28) 13  |s20-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00)25 
16- 25-16-50 10-00 12-00 13-00 Se GO) fii. Sea es b7-72 | 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00}26 
15-50 8-50-11-50} 18-00 20:00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 10 35-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00|27 
15-00-15-2 c c Cc c c c 30 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00}28 
15-50 11-00 c Cc c c Cc 30 12 30-00-85-00} 20-00-25-00)29 
15-00 9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 10 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00/30 
15-50 9-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 | 28 8 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/31 
15-50 8-50-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 26 12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/32 
LD208 | Se EPR S: 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 10 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00/33 
15-50 | 11-00-12-50} 16-00 18-00 12-00 FALOO) SHORES SE 24-25| 8-3 | 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00/34 
15-00 8-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 | 25 10 20-00 15-00 |35 
16-00 13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 b12-00 | 28 10 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00)36 
16-50 7-50-12-00 17-50 OO nats crete cere 16-00 15-00 | 24 13 30-00-45-00| 17-00-80-00/37 
16-50 14-00 |15.00-16.00} 19-00 |.:........ 17-00 b18-67 | 28 15 20*00-30-00} 15-00-20-00|38 
16:00 | 10-00-12-00).......... D20F00N RIL ye b18-00 | b9-00-15-00) 25 12-5 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00/39 
16-00-16 -50 10-00 Cc b c26-00 c b 20:00 |b c18-00 | 25 12 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/40 
16-50 12-00 TS OOM Re aire tae oi c's = alekele = |e chaveaR tas 14-00 | 30 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)41 
15-50-16-00] 8: sate 00} 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00} 28 11-7 | 20-00-25-00) 12-00-20-00)42 
17-00 BOOM eee seek oe TT OOM es cee acces 8:00 |b4-75-6-75 | 35 15 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00}43 
17-50 | 11- 00-13. (FL) ese 8 ie tat Arco b15-19.50].......... b10-50-15 -00 12-75 | 28 15 x 25:00 |44 
19-00 14-00 13-00 b15-00 13-00 {b12-00-15-00]............ 27-30] 15 22-00 14-00 |45 
21-00 15-00 10-00 12-75 | 7-00-7-50 DY TOP RRs states» stock 32 12:5 r 25-00-35 -00|46 
14-75 6-75-8-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6:50 | 30 15 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00]47 
17-50 8-50-13-00) 11-00 15-00 10.00 Hds* OUR ai alas evetarete’s 25 13-3 | 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00/48 
17-00 8-00-12-50} 10-00 1-00 9-00 TCU Ale ee OR a 30 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/49 
21-000 12-500 11-000 12-250 7-750 95000) ety lati. ¢ 33°8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 | 11-50-12-50) 10-00 11-50 6-50 S007) el PA RR eas 30-35| 15 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-00/50 
3-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 LOSOOIMREH ON Sieh oss 35 15 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00}51 
28-625 10-500 9-500 12-375 9-125 11-125 12-333 | 33-1 | 14-2 35-060 23°750 
23-00 9-00-12-00].......... {14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13:00 | 35 15 30-00-50-00 30:00 {52 
BAAN d9-00-10-50 £6-00 {7-00 4-50 5: 2 RN Pa At, 11-7 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/53 
“93: 00-25 -50|d10-00-11-00 £9-50 £10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35} 15 35-00 25-00 |54 
ni seataee Netoneer ee 11-25 f13-00 | fb18-00 12-00 b18-00 b14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20°00 |55 
Se UES BeROOWIR Ee bvak Se ails oc RRM ere 10-000 11-000 13-000 | 35-0 | 15-0 28-125 19-500 
c c c c CU 33%)... Sate 15 25-00 Mg 50 |56 
A ty Setesbars aid GGSOO Gite sle stereo lettre tee ee U2 OO MU rere siete: «Brmernis ty Oo 15 Ww of 
c d5-00-6-00 c c 8-00 b6-00-8-00 c 35 15 35-00 35: 00 
pjsje sites nae ts 6-00-82 OO) esc). fec in aisle « a ranatele 12-00 14-00 b13-00 | 40 15 18-00-27-00) 15-00-20-00 39 
opie since ttl a SSCL ia i YE: si | gk aS 1A) OC AR we 304 30 15 30-00 18-00 |60 
afatcese «, fet AA AEG Hh te cone ae! leredele Se 8-800 10-935 6-210 |¢86-8 | 15-3 25-500 19-813 | 
Ay See Tee OLE pace AO Oe Ee ee ee 12-00 HG OU Paria. sokines|) OO sae 20-00 18-00 {61 
“hice eens: 10825-1200) 5 rid. hee ie 9-00 12-75 b9-00 | 40 15 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00)62 
ads Beil: 9° 50-12-50 bi es deca. [oaks ees 9-00 PET) | MARR |e 40 15 30-00 20-00 163 
baci ciarita eek LU sOO = 2 OO Nes. cistep ates hale ors soe: 6-00 7-50 6:00-8:00} 31-35} 15 18-00-20- « 12-00-14-00}64 
SA MCA eae 1210-12 "GOD Wow este ino, OS TR hiote oteteee 8-00 4-50 |30-35 | 17 29 0 25:00 165 
Brush oceed aadels.¢ 1200-12250 lev, iat Salty s bbs paletee 8-00 b10-11 b5-05 | 29 15 18-00-22: 00 15-00-17 -00}66 
aiecaistatahitoniaielé RS DOLE VER ai autos ar Mls is, syetesthe etenall fttere cits MOZTS'| ile. © Salers! Maree e 5-50 | 35 ....-+| 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00)67 
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price for Welsh coal. 
$4 


5-$60. 


not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


s. For new tenants $30-$35 ae $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. x. Houses with conveniences, 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources, 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are 
named in all cases. Reports received during 
the month showed that the movement of 
wholesale prices in January was in most cases 

upward. 

Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, 
base period 1867-77 = 100) declined 2 per 
cent to 144.8 at the end of January. This 
decline was the first to be recorded since 
August, 1924, with the exception of the re- 
action in November due to a fall in food 
prices. During the period under review food- 
stuffs declined 0.8 per cent, vegetable foods 
rising slightly in price while animal foods and 
sugar, coffee and tea declined. Materials 
declined 2.8 per cent, minerals and textiles 
showing marked declines while sundries rose 
slightly. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1918 = 100, rose 0.5 per cent in Janu- 
ary to 171.0. Foods rose 1.7 per cent owing 
to advances in cereals and in meat and fish, 
and materials declined 0.2 per cent, the only 
group to advance being cotton. 

The Times index number on the base 1913 
= 100 was 175.6 for January, a decline of 
2.1 per cent from the December level. Cereals 
rose 4.7 per cent. Meat and fish declined 3.3 
per cent; other foods declined 4.4 per cent; 
iron and steel declined 0.5 per cent, and other 
metals and minerals, 4.9 per cent. Cotton de- 
clined 0.3 per cent, other textiles, 6.3 per 
cent and other materials 0.1 per cent. 

The Economist index number for Febru- 
ary, on the base 1901-05 = 100, advanced 
slightly to 216.9 as compared with 216.7 for 
January. Textiles advanced substantially, 
while there was a slight advance in groceries. 


The other groups declined, the most important — 


being cereals and meat and the miscellaneous 
group. 
Belgium 

WHo.LEsA.E Pricks—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base April, 1914 = 100, dropped three 
points to 566 in December. Glass products 
declined in price 3.7 per cent; chemical pro- 
ducts, 3.6 per cent; construction materials, 
2.0 per cent. Tar and products rose 2.9 per 
cent ‘and raw rubber rose 8.8 per cent. Other 
groups showed only slight changes. 


Retair Prices AND Cost or Livina.—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles at Brussels, on the base April, 1914 
= 100, declined one point in January to 555. 
The index number for the Kingdom with the 
same base period, showed no change remain- 
ing at 521. 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a middle class family, on the base 1921 
= 100, was 139.05 in January, an advance of 
1.2 per cent over the December figure. Foods, 
clothing and sundries rose slightly while 
heat and light declined. Rents rose 9.4 
per cent to 155.38 as a result of a decree of 
December 27, 1924 allowing an increase in 
rents to 225 on the basis 100 in 1921. 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a working class family, on the base 1921 
= 100, rose 1.5 per cent to 139.89. Foods, 
clothing and sundries rose slightly, and heat 
and light declined slightly. Rent rose 9.5 
per cent. 


France 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number com- 
piled by Statistique Générale, on the base 
July, 1914—100, rose 1.4 per cent in January 
over the December level, reaching 525. Foods 
rose 1.8 per cent to 455, although animal foods 
declined somewhat. Materials rose one per 
cent to 586. Minerals and metals and textiles 
declined, while the miscellaneous group ad- 
vanced 3.8 per cent. 


Germany 


~WuotesaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical office of prices in gold, 
on the base 19183100, advanced to 138.2 for 
January as compared with 131.3 for Decem- 
ber, 1924. Both foods and industrial materials 
advanced, the former from 127.2 to 1387.3 and 
the latter from 138.9 to 1389.9. Goods pro- 
duced rose from 123.4 to 180.9, and goods 
imported from 170.9 to 175.0. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan (base 
period, 19183=100) was 612.06 for January, as 
against 593.39 for December, an increase of 
3.15 per cent. Foods rose 3.4 per cent and 
industrial materials rose 3.0 per cent, so that 
the total and both of these groups reached 
the highest level yet recorded. This was the 
case also of the sub-groups vegetable foods, 
chemical products, minerals and metals, and 
miscellaneous industrial materials. All groups 
showed increases. 
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The index number of cost of living at 
Milan, compiled by the City of Milan, on the 
base July, 1920=100, rose 1.4 per cent in 
December to 128.00. Foods rose 1.6 per cent 
to 127.26. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Department of Commerce, on the 
base respective months of 1918=100, rose one 
point in January to 169. Raw materials 
showed no change in price and manu- 
factured goods advanced one point. Vege- 
table foods, feed and forage, raw and manu- 
factured metals, pulp and paper, hides and 
leather, and chemico-technical products all 
advanced slightly. Animal foodstuffs, fertili- 
zers, mortar, etc., and textile fibres and fabrics 
all declined slightly in price. Other groups 
showed no change. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office, on the 
base 1909-18=1000, stood at 1866 for Decem- 
ber, 1924, 1868 for November, 1866 for 
October and 1869 for September. Group 1, 
_ agricultural produce; Group 5, building mate- 
rials; Group 6, leather; Group 7, chemicals 
and manures; and Group 8, coal, declined 
while Group 2, flour, bran, etc.; Group 3, 


wool, hides, tallow, etc., and Group 4, gen- 
eral merchandise, advanced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s monthly 
index number of commodity prices for March 
1, showedi a small decrease of 0.4 per cent, 
reaching $13.8353. Ten groups declined dur- 
ing the month, and three, Live Stock, Miscel- 
laneous and Naval Stores, advanced. 

The Annalist index number of wholesale 
prices of 25 foods (prices in 1890-1899 as 100) 
stood at 213-443 at the middle of February 
as compared with 211.051 at the middle of 
January. The advance for the month was 1.1 
per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Special Commission of the Necessaries of 
Life, Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, 
increased about 0.2 per cent on the December 
level to 161.5 in January. Foods rose about 
1.2 per cent. Clothing prices dropped 1.8 per 
cent owing to decreases in prices of suits, hats, 
gloves, hosiery, underwear, women’s shoes and 
cotton goods. The index number for fuel and 
light increased slightly owing to an increase 
in the price of kerosene, partly offset by de- 
creases in electricity prices in two cities. There 
was no change in the shelter and sundries 
items. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1924 


HE record of industrial accidents for 1924, 

as shown by reports to the Department 

of Labour, indicate a falling off in the num- 
ber of industrial fatalities among employees 
from 1,412 in 1928 to 1,270 in 1924. The num- 
ber of persons employed during the year 1924 
was, however, somewhat smaller than during 
1923. In both these years the logging indus- 
try had a higher fatality record in proportion 
to the number of workers employed than any 
of the other industries; in 1924 falling trees, 
branches, etc., were responsible for 86 and 
drownings for 38 deaths in this group, and 
a considerable number of deaths also occurred 
through the handling of materials such as the 
rolling and piling of logs. Non-metallic min- 
eral mining and quarrying came second in 
its rate of fatalities, a principal cause of ac- 
cidents being the fall of loose rock accident- 
ally detached from the side of open pits. In 
the entire mining, smelting and quarrying 
group three main causes of deaths among the 
workers were falls of rock, and accidents due 
to the use of explosives and to mine cars. In 
the steam railway service 138 deaths were re- 
ported, in water transportation, 75, in storage 


and local transportation, 39, and in public 
utilities including the telephone and tele- 
graph services, 45. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries 163 deaths were reported, the great- 
est number being shown in the saw and plan- 
ing mills and in the iron, steel and products 
group. Ninety-three deaths occurred in the 
agriculture group, 21 of these being caused 
by horses and 12 by the use of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Among the causes of industrial accidents 
in all groups, as shown in Table I accom- 
panying this article, “moving trains, vehicles, 
etc.,” caused the deaths of 236 persons; 22 
deaths were due to derailment and collisions, 
106 to being struck by, run over, or crushed 
by or between cars and engines, 24 were 
caused by mine and quarry cars, 34 by auto- 
mobiles and other power vehicles, and 12 by 
animal-drawn vehicles. There were in all 133 
deaths due to drownings. While only 25 
deaths are shown as due to infection it might 
be stated that this does not represent nearly 
all the deaths due to this cause, the above 
figure only showing the deaths where an 
original cause is not given. Ten deaths were 
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TABLE I—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1923, 
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caused during the year by persons falling into 
open receptacles such as vats containing sui- 
phuric acid and hot liquids, into brine, lime- 
kilns, a pot of boiling mash, and tanks. © 

In the analysis according to provinces, the 
highest record was shown in Ontario with 464 
fatalities, in British Columbia there were 253. 
in Quebec 242, in Alberta 96, in Nova Scotia 
96, in New Brunswick 48, in Saskatchewan 38, 
and in Prince Edward Island 6. 

The accompanying tables show the fatal in- 
dustrial accidents in 1924 classified by months, 


and the ratio of accidents to the number of 
employees in certain of the industries based 
on figures showing the estimated number of 
persons employed in these industries in 1923 
the figures for 1924 being not yet available, 
the causes of the fatalities, and an analysis 
of the accidents by provinces. ‘The sources 
from which information was received by the 
department include :— 

For Canada, the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners and the Explosives Division of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, as well as the 


TABLE I—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1923, 
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Department’s correspondents in the various 
localities; for Nova Scotia, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and the Department of 
Public Works and Mines; for New Bruns- 
wick, the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
for Quebec, the Department of Public Works 
and Labour and the Bureau of Mines; for 
Ontario, the Factory Inspector, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board, the Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway, the Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, and the Lake 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Concluded. 


Superior Paper Company; for Manitoba, the 


Bureau of Labour and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; for Saskatchewan, the 
Bureau of Labour; for Alberta, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; and for British 
Columbia, the Department of Mines and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Quarterly 
statements giving fuller details of the acci- 
dents appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
June, August and November, 1924, and Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 
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TABLE III—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1924, BY MONTHS 
7) D 
~~ ~ 
Ee EE 
“art ot 
Boe. 288) 8 | on aks 
Industry of Trade Totall 2's) ES i a Sub) Bel BS [Se > 
i “| “| 4s} sf sl gs] J, |oo| BLS (Sa alagsa| of 19as, 
d] S| 3] &] 3] 8] 3] 2) Ble] 6] 8] 9% [ac] $825 Sc essal so (sag 
S| el] S| <a] Ss] 5] 5] <] a] O] 241A B°;RMas [AOA] Ao IA e 
Agriculture...............005. 4; 2 @ 6) 8 @ 14) 17) 6 8! FZ 7 93| 7-3] *988,000} 0-1) 129) 9-1) O-4 
DSS 24 11 aR AAT SAAS 20) 22) 15] 19) 22] 15) 14) 10) 12) 12) 28) 20) 209/16-5 33,495| 6-2} 195) 13-8) 5.8 
Fishing and Trapping....... i} 3} 3} I 2 2 13). 3| 3] 2 33| 2-6 53,517) 0-6 291. 2-1) 0-5 
Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelt- 
ting and Quarrying...... 13] 17} 23) 12) 18} 13] 9] 19} 9) 13) 10) 17; 173)13-6 66,952} 2-6] 187) 138-3) 2.8 
Metalliferous mining......... 6) 2 SV eG ST VANS 71 2) val) STS 52) 4-1 16,472] 3-2 40} 2-9) 92.4 
Coallrnining, 3) Geen, hina 4] 10] 138} 4) 5] 4) 2] 11) 5) 5] 4] 10 77| 6:1 32,046] 2-4) 113] 8-0) 3.5 
Non-metallic mineral mining 
and quarrying, n.e.s. Pai TAC We ad 6a Ne ales a i ea? 8 ie 82] 2-5 7,014) 4-6 25} 1:8 
Clay products and structural 
materials, n.e.s............ 5 U aoe U dae 2 Ba, SA Uta ae 1 12] 0-9 11, 420 1-1 9} O-6] 0-8 
Manufacturing............... 15| 15} 20] 16) 13) 14) 15) 13] 9) 16) 4) 18) 168/12-8)..........}...... 198) 14-0)....., 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
LODACCO Seeac terme wy aia Wan, A Wa Hae UIE 3 i | OA Be VA NARI li 13] 1-0 53,569} 0-2 144 1-0) 0-3 
Animal] edible products...... UT Bea aT] Re 2) TS Ns BR fe 1 11] 0-9 34, 431 0:3 13 0:9} 0-4 
AYer call PMB ne co ne eon NU BN ones © ae Ue! (sy AN Dat iB eed Rae 7| 0-6 92,669} 0-1 9} 0-6) 0-1 
Leather! fur and paper goods [...).) 10.0] hclevebieeleeeles-[es-dasudegels adhe 25, 568]...... 4} 0-3} 0-2 
Rubber goods,...03...\..45-4. Bey Wet, BL Pelee, fy: (ORR A MB I el ae 11,809]...... 4) 0-3] 0-3 
Pulp, paper and paper goods... BO 2] momen ausel mies NL 24 1} 1 OTOL 7). 2h Hao ol ciennccns 24 1:7 
Printing and publishing...... |...}...]... Less... 1) eee 8] 0-2]| $118,462} 0-7 2} 0-1 
Saw and planing mills........ GA ire eh Dp Sh aN 41] 3-2)((in 1922) |...... 38} 2-71f 0-6 
Wood products..........+.0+ FORM NOT aha BAVA OI RRS Wa 2B Vs 13/86-2)) Wey Be ee 8} 0:6 
Tron, steel and products....| 2] 6] 6] 5] 4] 4) 4) 3) 2) 2) 1) 2 41) 3-2 88,071} 0-5 66} 4:7) 0-8 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
CG L(G Hp OEY NDR. A MINS WR Oe | ail Digg 1|. 1) 0-1 TORCT Tr Oe areten ee erie soe 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
Guatet ee sane iy 1|. 1] 0-1 21,409} 0-4 3} 0-2} 0-1 
Chemical and allied pro- 
LOLITER OE Merge MoE CINE Wel UI)A\, ID bee A mee We" NS Feo ESE PARAS EIN [ea 3 7| 0-6 15,939] 0-4 9} 0-6] 0-6 
Miscellaneous products....... BW aye eal BU pio | 3] 0-2 22,407; O-1 4; 0-3) 0-2 
Construction..,.............. 7} 12) 9] 18) 9) 28) 25) 28] 19) 22) 16) 7) 195)15-4)..........4...... 1377) 12-5)...... 
Biildings eae a ee te 4; 3] 3) 4) 2} 13] 13] 11] 10] 12) 6] 5 re x ies pasta ieyetegeta eh bh 69} 4-91...... 
Railway construction........ PUB We) Wes od A Haven Gea Hee a 8 As 26182): OP ence eye Bah ee OU oie. 
Shinbunlding 2 enmoseaierewle BA Ribera Bae ATE) Ln | Ween es 6| 0-5 4,051} 1-5 4} 0-3) 1-0 
Miscellaneous construction... | 2} 5} 5] 5] 3] 9} 9} 13} 5) 9] 10) 2 CNGAG = ss oe WS AD ee (ole \Oeb lenin. oe 
rae ocreation and Publie 
WGitles 2 eo roo eee 27| 19) 19} 23] 22) 29) 35) 26) 25) 38] 33} 14) 310/24-4)..........J...... 372} 26-4). ..... 
Steam coy Ri SN eA Ci 6} 15) 7} 9| 11] 6} 18} 10) 15] 17) 18} 6} 188)10-9} 178,052} 0-8} 168] 119} 0-9 
Street and electric railways. ().2).. 1/2) pote et 2) 8p Lp eee 13] 1-0 11,346 1-1 13} 0-9 1-1 
Water transportation......... LER ST VAR eae Sh BL eT Glen, FOO "Gi Ree Mone allen ee LOOM RENEE” 
BAITTET AN SPOL TATIONS oe uk retraite: oes e adc asul dated OEM ELE MRAM mR a earee fate co ccs icf eral (oot ea (ie en ees CRO et cit AEN UIM ae Bice Oceana 
pietiong and local transporta- 

TA AIS CL AU ARR Og QA SH ieueLN ame Rae nes OT [ith ire ie SO hae Dl ayevete Aveseysvauelteaavemevare AO) 2 Se ae 
Deloeh and telephones.. A eatery Tea TS 0) RN Wi ed I 9] 0-7 28,567) 0:3 8} 0-6) 0-3 
Public utilities, n.e.s......... PAV Pelee DLA G 6) 68). c} 6h Ole 2 36] 2-8 11,094 3-2 38 2°7) 34 

PPT AMC. ee ieee a YAR acl maebiey ete 1). A a oa, Les 2} 1) 2 TOO ose h tee henna’ BAN Mee ov 
Wholesales: 2.iigk gees 1}. Ba as, Kee |Pasra heh ad A 1}. 1 OI S|: oa acetal ste e aoe A Wh DES (Rae 
Bae eed PPP RIMM Mee ln assign Mas fl al 5M Mig We A ab fe 1}. aU del b psig | iO ECU 4 Dearest ap testo [aa tara D7 howe lel erties 

Mervice. shinee c ote ese eee 3] A. 6 3] 3] 3] 3] i. 3 ed ees Blinn terre alee nics Gi] 4-3)...... 
Public and municipal........ OAM. | Whee Bil PA AG UN S| i Of) odds 2 TEM sia ne aint atietee oe DAT Widest A.) Bae ai 
IRGCTeatiOnals. ules detec nie VSS ED ee see ane 0 Pe Us Saeed Oia lteter aerate ee as OUR ORAE st) ai 
Laundering and dyeing....... }|...]...]... aU ee I Bae) Lali Be ia TAC eR ae OI | Ao Mae 1 Oeie eden 
Domestic and personal....... ae DA, ae i 1 (CEG een aire MMe ga 28) te Ole ees 

Miscellameous...............-- 8} 3] 5] 6] 5] 2) ZW 8) 4 OS. vi UST (ed Wr eae (ae 40| 2-8) ...... 

Totals.e.c0M ae 98] 92)102|1160)100)109)124/133) 87)121)102] 92] 1,270)....]..........]...... 1,412) 100)...... 


*Estimate figures based on comparison of number of farms in 1921 with numbers of farms in 1911 and on number of agricul- 


tural workers given in census of 1911. 


tFigure for wood and paper products for 1923 not yet available. 


The figures includes farm operators, farm labourers and farmers’s sons over 14 years 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


Money Collected from Trade Union Mem- 
bers is the Property of the Union 


4 I ‘HE Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 

and Joiners, a labour organization having 
its headquarters in Great Britain, had a branch 
at Whitby, Ontario. This branch decided in 
1924 to withdraw from the Amalgamated So- 
ciety and unite with the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, an organization of 
a similar character operating in the United 
States and Canada. Before returning the 
funds the members of the local branch held a 
banquet, which they paid for out of these 
funds, and the Amalgamated Society brought 
an action against the persons whom it held re- 
sponsible for this alleged misapplication of the 
Society’s money. Judgment was given in the 
lower court in favour of the plaintiff, and the 
defendants appealed in the second Divisional 
Court, which found that the money spent on 
the banquet was improperly used. According 
to the rules of the society all moneys sub- 
scribed by the members are the property of 
the society generally and not of the branches, 
and none of the rules authorized such an ex- 
penditure. On behalf of the appellant it was 
contended that the Amalgamated Society 
could not sue in this case owing to the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the Trade Union Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 
125). This sections is as follows:— 

4, Nothing in this act shall enable any court to 
entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object 
of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the 
breach of any agreement,— 

(a) between members of a trade union, as_ such, 
concerning the conditions on which any members for 
the time being of the trade union shall, or shall not, 
sell their goods, transact business, employ or be 
employed ; 

(b) for the payment by any person of any subscrip- 
tion or penalty to a trade union; 

(c) for the application of the funds of a trade union, 

(i) to provide benefits to members, or 

(ii) to furnish contributions to any employer or 
workman, not a member of such trade union, in con- 
sideration of such employer or workman acting in 
conformity with the rules or resolutions of such 
trade union, or, 

(iii) to discharge any fine imposed upon any person 
by sentence of a court of justice; 

(d) made between one trade union and another; or, 

(e) bond to secure the performance of any of the 
above-mentioned agreements. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to con- 
stitute any of the agreements above mentioned unlaw- 
ful. 

The appeal court stated that a trade union 
had the same rights as any other lawful or- 
ganization except as limited by the statute. 
Section 4, however, would only prevent the 
court from entertaining an action instituted 
with the object of directly enforcing or re- 


covering damages for the breach of any agree- 
ment for certain specified purposes; and the 
present appeal did not come within any of 
these purposes. The judgment concluded:— 
“The defendants, acting with others, took the 
money of the plaintiff society and wrongfully 
apphed it to their own use. They must ac- 
count for it, and what the plaintiff society 
does with it is not their business.” 
The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
(Ontarto—Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners versus Sinclair). 


Workman Forfeits Group Insurance Benefit 
by Leaving Employment 

An insurance company, in 1920, issued a 
policy whereby it assured the lives of the 
employees of a foundry company on the prin- 
ciples of “group insurance.” All the employees 
became eligible provided their names were fur- 
nished by the foundry company to the insur- 
ance company, each employee being required 
to name a beneficiary. There was an express 
provision that the employers should furnish 
the insurer with the names of such employees 
as left the service of the company. One of 
the employees included in this arrangement 
joined the moulders of the foundry company 
in a strike, returning to work a week later. 
Subsequently he continued at work until he 
sustained injuries which resulted in his death. 
He had named as beneficiary a woman with 
whom he lived, but who was not legally his 
wife, and to her he left his property, in- 
cluding all life insurance, with a direction 
that it should be used by her for the main- 
tenance and education of their son. This 
woman brought action against the employer 
and the insurer to recover the amount of in- 
surance, the employer being included on the 
ground that it had agreed to keep the policy 
issued by the insurer in full force and effect. 
The foundry company stated that when the 
deceased went on strike they had notified the 
insurer that he was no longer an employee, 
and that the insurance was therefore cancelled 
so far as he was concerned. The court found 
that the employing company had issued this 
notice as required by the contract of insurance, 
and that the insurer could not be held liable 
to pay the amount claimed. 


(Ontario—Wojcik versus Anthes 
Company Limited). 


Foundry 


Employers’ Liability may not be Limited by 
Agreement 

A young man aged seventeen years was em- 

ployed by a company in work which was per- 
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formed on the tracks and cars of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He sustained injuries while 
so engaged, and action for damages was 
brought on his behalf against the employing 
company and also against the railway com- 
pany on the ground of negligence. The jury 
which first tried the case awarded damages 
to the employee, finding that both defendant 
companies failed in the performance of their 
duty, which was “to take reasonable care that 
the premises are reasonably safe for parties 
using them in the ordinary and customary 
manner and with reasonable care.” Negligence 
was found to have been shewn by the de- 
fendants: “(1) In so far as giving orders to 
employees to pass between cars whilst in mo- 
tion, knowing full well that such instructions 
could not be adhered to by their employees 
in the performance of their duties.; (2) Fur- 
ther not seeing that vertical grab irons were 
fixed on the end of the box car, or cook car, 
in question on each side of the door; (3) And 
further it is the opinion of the jury that a 


step should have been provided on the end 


of the cook car on a level with the floor of 
the car.” 

On appeal the Court of Appeal sustained 
the finding of the jury. The employing com- 
pany stated that the young man, the plaintiff 
in the case, had by the terms of his contract 
of employment agreed that neither he nor his 
representatives would be permitted to recover 
compensation in excess of the sum of $1,500 
in case of injury arising from negligence or 
default. The court held that the bald state- 
ment of the effect of such a contract, which 
left the defendents free to be as negligent as 
they pleased, was sufficient to show that it 
should not be binding. 


(Saskatchewan—Millar vs. Smith and Com- 
pany and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany). 


Workman’s Loss Through Accident Meas- 
ured by Percentage of Disability 


A quarryman who was earning weekly 
wages of $27 met with an accident, causing 
disabilities for which his employers were 
assessed by the Superior Court at Montreal 
at $728 for compensation, this amount being 
based on a 10 per cent disability rate. Appeal 
was brought by the employer in the Court 
of King’s Bench, on the ground that the work- 
man’s injury had diminished his earning ca- 
pacity to the extent of 3 per cent, as shewn 
by medical testimony. The workman on the 
other hand stated that his earning power had 
actually been reduced 15 or 20 per cent. The 
case involved the question, whether in deter- 
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mining the extent of a workman’s loss as the 
result of an accident, account should be taken 
of the subsequent wages actually earned by 
him, or whether the true criterion was not 
rather the diminution in earning capacity as 
fixed by the calculations of the medical ex- 
perts. A majority of the judges of the Court 
of Appeal held the latter opinion. “To deter- 
mine the permanent incapacity of an injured 
workman it is not necessary to take account 
of the wages which he has earned after the 
accident.” The degree of general incapacity, 
it was decided, is the thing to be examined 
and established, and this was best fixed by 
means of medical opinion based on science 
and experience. One of the appeal judges, in 
dissenting from this opinion, threw some 
doubt on the absolute value of the percent- 
ages of disability quoted by the medical 
authorities as resulting from the loss of cer- 
tain limbs, etc. He cited the following opin- 
ion from another Quebec judge:— 

‘‘ We have been referred to tables designed to aid 
in ascertaining percentages of loss of wage-earning 
power. While such tables have a sort of relative use- 
fulness in the way of preventing wide aberrations, the 
weakness of the use of them can be realized by the 
reflection that if they were utilized to fix a percent- 
age of impairment due to an accident to each part of 
the human body, and if all the percentages so ascer- 
tained were added together, a total would be arrived 


at probably much greater than the sum total of the 
man’s earning power.”’ 


The appeal was sustained, one judge dis- 
senting. 
and 


(Quebec—Labrecque others 


Charette.) 


versus 


Minimum Wage Law valid only for Minors 


A judgment declaring unconstitutional the 
minimum wage law of Wisconsin was noted in 
the January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
where it was stated that this decision fol- 
lowed the judgment of the United States 
Supreme Court in the recent District of 
Columbia Minimum Wage case (Lasour GaAz- 
ETTE, May, 1923, page 461). A similar result 
followed in connection with the Minnesota 
Minimum Wage Act. In the latter case, how- 
ever, the State Supreme Court distinguished 
between the application of the law to women 
and to minors, finding that it was not uncon- 
stitutional in so far as it applied to chil- 
dren. The judgment stated:— 

‘We see no difficulty in applying the law as written, 
if women not minors are excluded from its operation. 
And we are persuaded that, had the Legislature known 
that the fixing of a minimum wage for adult women 
infringed the liberty of contract guaranteed by the 


federal constitution, it would nevertheless have enacted 
the law as to minors.” 


q 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Employment in Canada in- 


Monthly dicated a slightly upward 
Summary trend in February as com- 
pared with the previous 
month. Reports from the 


Employment Service of Canada showed that 
the average number of vacancies and place- 
ments rose slightly during the first half of 
the month, but again declined during the 
latter half, the general level of employment 
being lower than during the same period last 
year. At the beginning of March the per- 
centage of unemployment among the members 
of trade unions throughout Canada was 9.5, 
as compared with percentages of 10.2 at the 
beginning of February, and with 7.8 on March 
1, 1924. The number of local unions on which 
this calculation was based was 1,642, with a 
membership of 164,367 persons. Reports from 
5,696 firms showed that they were employing 
715,158 persons in March, or 6,921 more than 
on February 1. The employment index num- 
ber, which is based on the number employed 
in January 1920 as 100, rose to 87.0 on March 
1 from 86.1 in the preceding month, as com- 
pared with 90.7 on March 1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.74 at the 
beginning of March as compared with $10.93 
for February; $10.58 for March. 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100 declined to 161.6 
for March as compared with 164.8 for Febru- 
ary, 154.1 for March, 1924; 155.9 for March, 
1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 
1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 241.3 
for March, 1920; and 200.3 for March, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was greater in March than in the previous 
month or in March, 1924. Fifteen disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 11,729 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 244,703 working 
days. One of the disputes which began dur- 
ing March was that in the coal mining in- 
dustry in Nova Scotia, involving about 11,563 
employees. Six disputes terminated in 
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March, leaving nine in progress as the month 
closed. In February 1925, there had been 12 
disputes, involving 3,026 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 26,334 working days. 


In. accordance with the 


Combines announcement in the Janu- 
Investigation ary issue, an investigation 
Act, 1923 has been opened, under 


the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, into an alleged combine in con- 
nection with the marketing of the potato 
crop in New Brunswick. The investigation 
is being conducted by the Registrar under 
the Act, and Mr. P. J. Hughes, KC., of 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, has been in- 
structed by the Department of Justice to act 
as counsel when desired. As in other in- 
quiries, a report will be made to the Minis- 
ter of Labour, in accordance with section 21 
of the Act, at the conclusion of the investi- 
gation. Publication of the report will be in 
accordance with section 22 of the Act which 


states: “ Within fifteen days after its re- 
ceipt by the Minister the report 


shall be made public unless the commissioner 
is of the opinion that the public interest would 
be best served by withholding publication, 
and so states in the report itself, in which 
case the Minister may exercise his discre- 
tion as to the publicity to be given to the 
report in whole or in part.” 

In regard to the interim report by Mr. 
Lewis Duncan in reference to the existence of 
a combine in the fruit and vegetable industry 
(Lasour Gazette, March, page 261), the 
Minister of Labour stated in the House of 
Commons on March 30 that the report had 
been submitted to the attorneys general of 
the four western provinces, in which a com- 
bine had been shown to exist. The Act pro- 
vides that if action shall not have been taken 
by the Provincial authorities after three 
months, the Dominion Government may con- 
sider what further action, if any, shall be 
taken in the matter. 

A summary is given elsewhere in this 
issue of the report of the commissioner 
appointed under the act to investigate an 
alleged combine among the coal dealers in 
Winnipeg. 
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~The Minister of Labour The Department of Labour 
Industrial laid on the table of the Labour of Canada is issuing this 
Disputes House of Commons on legislation month its annual publica- 
Investigation March 16 a “blue book” in 1924 tion giving the text of the 
Act, 1907 containing a full account acts conceming labour that 


of the recent judicial pro- 
ceedings respecting the validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, in the 
case of the “Toronto Electric Commissioners 
versus Snider et al.” 

The report contains an introduction outlin- 
ing the main facts of the case, followed by the 
text of (1) the judgment of Mr. Justice Orde, 
of the High Court Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario; (2) the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Mowat (trial judge) of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario; 
(3) the judgment of the First Appellate Divis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Ontario (with the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Hodgins) ; 
(4) the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The cases of the various 
parties as presented before the Judicial Com- 
mittee are also given, including the cases of 
the appellants; the Attorney General of On- 
tario; the Respondents; the Attorney Genera] 
of Canada; as well as the argument before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; and 
the text of judgments delivered in the Quebec 
Courts in 1912 and 1913, upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Act. 

The report further contains four appendices 
as follows: (1) text of the act, with its amend- 
ments of 1910, 1918 and 1920; (2) summary 
tables of proceedings under the act from 1907 
to 1924; (3) the text of sections 91 and 92 of 
the British North America Act, 1867; and (4) 
a summary of the various Canadian acts which 
provide government intervention in labour 
disputes. The fourth appendix was reprinted 
as a supplement in the March issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


The Minister of Labour 
Old age gave notice in the House 
pensions in of Commons on March 
Canada 24th, of the following pro- 


posed Resolution: — “ Re- 
solved, that it is expedient that the final re- 
port of the Special Committee of the House 
of Commons which was appointed at the 
last Session to make an inquiry into an Old 
Age Pension System for Canada, be referred 
to a Special Committee of the House for ex- 
amination and report with reference to the 
correspondence which has occurred since last 
Session with the several provincial govern- 
ments arising from the proposal of the Special 
Committee for co-operative action between 
the Federal and Provincial authorities on the 
subject of Old Age Pensions.” 


were passed by the Dominion Parliament and 
the various provincial legislatures during the 
past year. This is the fourth annual supple- 
ment to the volume “ Labour Legislation in 
Canada as existing in Canada on December 
31, 1920,” published by the Department in 
1921. A cumulative index is included with 
each supplement containing references to ex- 
isting statutes and amendments up to the 
time of publication. The cumulative index 
of 1924 is therefore a guide to all the labour 
legislation enacted in Canada up to the end 
of that year, and the whole series, including 
the volume of 1920 and the four supplements, 
contains the body of existing Dominion and 
Provincial laws affecting labour. A summary 
is given of tthe action taken in Canada during 
1924 for the purpose of giving effect to sev- 
eral of the Draft Conventions of the League 
of Nations International Labour Organiza- 
tion. One of the principal groups of new 
measures enacted during the year consisted of 
important amendments ito the Workmen’s 
Compensation acts of several provinces, par- 
ticularly in Alberta, Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick. The chief measure relating to trade 
union organization was the act respecting Pro- 
fessional Syndicates, enacted in the Province 
of Quebec. In regard to hours of labour, men- 
jiom may be made of the amendment of the 
Nova Scotia Coal Mines Regulation Act, giv- 
ing legal sanction to the eight-hour working 
day below the surface. The same province 
enacted a new Minimum Wage Act which, 
when it becomes effective, will practically 
cover all occupations in which women are 
employed. In Manitoba the administration 
ol mothers’ pensions was placed in charge of 
a mew Child Welfare Board, a new part being 
inserted in the Child Welfare Act of 1922 to 
embody the provisions formerly comprised in 
the Mothers Allowances Act of 1916. The 
legislation of the year has been almeady out- 
janed in the Lasour Gazerrs, in the accounits 
given from time to time of the sessions of 
the various legislatures. 


This issue of the Lasour 
Wages and GAZErTE contains mew tables 
hours of showing the changes in 
labour in wages and hours of labour 
Canada in Canada in certain indus- 


tries during the past five 
years. These tables are supplementary to 
those which appeared in Bulletin Number 7, 
which was issued with the January GAZETTE 
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and include several important occupations in 
regard to which full information was not avail- 
able when the Bulletin was being prepared. 
Besides the records of the wages, rates and 
hours of labour, the tables include yearly index 
mumbers applicable to the various industrial 
groups, the purpose of the compilation being 
to show clearly the movements in wages and 
hours of labour that have been recorded dur- 
ing the last five-year period. 


The Minister of Public 
Minimum Wage Works of Manitoba an- 
inquiry in nounced in the Legislature 
Manitoba during March that an in- 

vestigation into the work- 
ing of the Minimum Wage Act would be 
held during the recess. This statement was 
made in connection with the rejection earlier 
in the session of an ‘amending bill which had 
been introduced by a labour representative. 
The amendment would have brought within 
the scope of the Act boys under the age of 
18 years, and enabled workers who were not 
being paid the full amount of the minimum 
wage prescribed by the Board, to prosecute 
their employers, and to obtain au order from 
the court to the employer to pay arrears of 
wages. Supporters of the bill alleged that 
some employers circumvented the provisions 
of the Act by discharging their female em- 
ployees and engaging boys in their places. 
The bill when in committee was opposed by 
representatives of the Manitoba Boys’ Work 
Board and by some of the employers. The 
former argued that the proposed inclusion 
of boys under the Act would destroy their 
initiative at an age when they were being 
trained for concentrated effort, and that if 
high wages were offered to them they would 
be taken from school before the proper time. 
A representative of the hardware industry 
stated that boy apprentices had to be taught 
for a year before they were of any value, and 
anticipated that the bill, if passed, would 
prevent local wholesale houses from training 
boys for work. 


The commission appointed 
Mothers’ last year by the Govern- 
pension inquiry ment of New Brunswick 
in New to investigate and report on 
Brunswick the question of mothers’ 

pensions have completed 
their work, and are to submit 1 report for con- 
sideration by the provincial legislature during 
the present session. The Government intends, 
however, before submitting definite proposals 
to obtain as far as possible the views of all the 
municipal bodies, as it is considered that this 
matter is of direct interest to them and may 
entail burdens which they should not be 


called upon to entertain without having had 
sufficient time to give the subject their care- 
ful attention. 


The Manitoba  Legisla- 


Inspection of — ture, on March 24, passed 


camps in the following resolution:— 
Manitoba Whereas no regulations exist in 
and Quebe ys the Province of Manitoba to gov- 


ern employers of labour engaged 
in lumbering, mining or other 
similar industry, requiring the establishment of a special 
camp; and whereas evidence is not lacking that the 
conditions in such camps are far from satisfactory; 
and whereas such regulations have been passed by other 
Provinces of Canada, and that it is very essential that 
the living and working conditions in such camps should 
be safe, sanitary and comfortable, it is deemed advis- 
able that suitable regulations should be adopted for 
the Province of Manitoba; be it therefore resolved 
that this House is of the opinion that the Government 
should make the necessary arrangements to provide for 
adoption of regulations governing living conditions in 
lumbering, mining and other industries of a_ similar 
nature requiring the establishment of a special camp, 
and also that the Government should make the neces- 
sary arrangement for a periodical inspection of such 
camps by inspectors of the Provincial Board of Health; 
and further, that the Provincial Bureau of Labour shall 
report to the next session of the House their recom- 
mendations as to the necessary legislation for the 
proper supervision and inspection of these special camps. 


The resolution, as at first proposed by the 
labour representatives, would have assigned 
the duty of inspection to the Provincial Bureau 
of Labour, and would have called for the in- 
spection of working as well as of living con- 
ditions. In its amended form it relates only 
to matters falling within the sphere of the 
Board of Health. 

In connection with the reference in the re- 
solution to provisions in other Provinces, it 
will be recalled that by-laws were issued in 
April 1924 under the Public Health Act of 
1922 of the Province of Quebec. They apply 
to lumber and pulpwood camps, mining camps, 
lumber sawmills and pulp-mills, railway con- 
struction camps and brick manufacture. Par- 
ticulars as ‘to the new health requirements in 
camps in Quebec were given in the Lasour 
Gazette for May, 1924. 


The Vancouver Board of 
Winter Minister of Labour of Al- 
unemployment berta, informed the Legis- 
relief in Alberta lature on March 30, that the 

provincial government had 
expended in relief of unemployment during 
the past winter a sum estimated ‘to be between 
$300,000 and $350,000. Unemployment was 
prevalent, he stated, even although there had 
been a strong demand for farm labour, the 
province having many workers who were un- 
skilled in farm work and entirely unsuited to 
it. He anticipated, however, that work would 
soon open up, bringing a demand for labour of 
all classes. His own department, he said, had 
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put forward an extensive programme of road 
and bridge building and other work to provide 
employment, and had urged the railway com- 
paniey and other employers of labour to 
open up their work at the earliest possible 
date. 

Premier Greenfield, according to press re- 
ports, stated on the same occasion that the 
government had dione everything possible 
to relieve the situation in lthe coal camps. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company had 
been urged to place its coal orders; and the 
Company had expressed its willingness to 
give Alberta a share of this business, stating, 
however, that the recent wage reduction in 
the British Columbia Mines at Fernie had 
enabled the operators there ta reduce the 
price of coal below that of the Alberta mines. 


The Vancouver Board of 
Hospital Trade recently suggested 
treatment for to the Dominion Govern- 
sailors in ment that the dues now 
Canada levied and collected on 


every ship arriving at the 
port of Vancouver for maintaining a hospital 
for the care and treatment of sick mariners, 
should be reduced from two cents to one cent 
per registered net ton. The present rate was 
fixed under an amendment made 'to the Canada 
Shipping Act in the session 1920-21, increasing 
the dues from one and one-half cents to two 
cents per net ton. The Minister in charge of 
the bill at that time pointed out that in some 
of the previous years the amounts collected 
by the impost of one and one-half cents had 
not been sufficient to meet the expenditure, 
and as it was only right that the shipping of 
the world should take care of its sick seamen, 
the tax should be increased ‘to such an extent 
as to make sure that the cost of such treat- 
ment would be met. The Vancouver Board of 
Trade was informed by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health that a reduction in the tax 
would not be justified, for the following rea- 
sons: The number of sailors to be treated 
each year is not uniform and the apparent 
surplus in a particular year represents only 
the excess of the revenue received over the 
amount actually spent for treatment and 
accommodation, and does not represent the 
full amount required for administration. 
The rights of sick mariners on ships pay- 
ing the duty are stated in section 386 of the 
Canada Shipping Act as follows :-- 

386. (1) The master or person in command of any 
ship paying such duty may send to any hospital for 
sick mariners, at any hour of the day, and, in the case 
of accidents or emergency at any hour of the night, any 
sick mariner belonging to the ship. Such sick mariner 
so sent with a written recommendation from such 
master or person in command of such ship, endorsed as 


approved by the collector of the Customs of the port, 
or other officer appointed for the purpose by the Min- 
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ister, shall be gratuitously received into such hospital, 
and receive therein such medical and surgical attendance 
and such other treatment as the case requires. 

(2) At any port at which such duty is received, and 
at or for which there is no marine or seaman’s hospital, 
or other hospital so designated and appointed as afore- 
said, the collector or other chief officer of the Customs, 
upon being required, so to do at any hour of the day, 
and in case of accident or emergency, at any hour of 
the night, by the master or person in command of any 
ship which has paid such duty, shall make without 
delay the best provisions in his power for the medical 
and surgical assistance and treatment of every sick 
mariner belonging to such ship at the nearest public 
hospital if there is one at’ a convenient distance, and, 
if not, then at some public or private house. 


Further information was 
Chinese given in reply to a question 
seamen in the House of Commons 
employed by on March 25, as to the em- 
B.E. Steel ployment of Chinese on the 
Corporation steamers of the _ British 


Empire Steel Corporation. 
Limited. The Minister of Immigration made 
the following statement an the House on April 
28, 1924:— 

A bond for $105,000 has been deposited with the 
department, this bond to cover 105 Chinese who are 
to be engaged on the steamships Rosecastle, Daghild, 
Wabana, Lingan, Hochelaga and Kamouraska, plying 
between the ports of Sydney, Louisburg, Halifax, St. 
John and Montreal. While the bond is for $105,000, 
it provides for a penalty of $1,000 in case of each 
Chinaman engaged on the steamships mentioned. Only 
76 Chinamen have come forward or are coming for- 
ward under this arrangement with the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the bond covering also the cases of 29 Chinese 
who came forward last fall for employment on the 
Kamouraska. There are precedents in the department 
for action of this nature. These Chinese are regarded 
as non-immigrants and the bond deposited by the 
British Empire Steel Corporation will be retained until 
the department is satisfied that’ all of the Chinese 
covered by the same have been checked out of Canada. 

The statement made last month showed that 
only 95 Chinese were employed as members 
of the crews of vessels operated by the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, Limited, since the 
deposit of the bond of $105,000. Of this 
number 73 were passed out of Canaila; five 
deserted at Canadian ports, for whom the 
company was penalized in the sum of $5,000; 
and seventeen remained as members of the 
crew of the steamship Rosecastle. 


In reply to a question in 


Children’s the Quebec ‘Legislature in 
employment March it was stated that 
permits in during 1924 2,852 employ- 
Quebec ment certificates for child- 


ren were issued in Mont- 
real, 301 in Quebec City, 156 in Hull, 138 in 
Three Rivers, 48 in Sherbrooke, 90 in St. Hya- 
cinthe (2 months), 69 in Valleyfield, and 
23 in Lachute. Evening classes are conducted 
at all these places; but, in addition, many 
children were registered in other manufactur- 
ing centres where no evening schools exist. 
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The certificates are issued by the Provincial 
Department of Labour under the amendments 
of 1919 to the Industrial Establishments Act, 
providing that boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 16, who wish employment, must 
first obtain certificates from the Department. 
There is nothing in the act to oblige em- 
ployers to report the number of children re- 
fused work in the factories. During the year 
the Department refused permits to about 50 
children who appeared to be too young or 
not strong enough for factory work. 


Payments of unemployment 


Garment benefits are to begin on 
workers’ June 1 under last yeai’s 
unemployment agreement between the In- 
insurance ternatronal Ladies’ Garment 


Workers’ Union and _ the 
cloak and suit manufacturers in New York 
(Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1924, page 766). 
The Survey, of New York, in its issue of 
March 15, outlines the main features of the 
agreement as follows:—’ 

For the purposes of administering the fund, the year 
has been divided into two seasons, the spring season 
running from February 1 to July 31, and the fall sea- 
son from August 1 to January 31. Nine weeks each 
season are written off as ‘‘normally’’ dull and for these 
no unemployment benefits are provided. Seventeen 
weeks during each season are recognized as the full- 
time period during which workers are entitled to full 
employment. Members of the union working less than 
seventeen weeks are entitled to benefits, but then only 
for a maximum period of six weeks during each season. 
Those working fifteen weeks will receive two weeks’ 
benefit; those working twelve weeks, five weeks’ benefit ; 
those working eleven or less will receive six weeks’ 
benefit at the rate of $10 a week up to a maximum of 
$120 for twelve weeks during the year. 

In order to be eligible for unemployment benefits, 
workers must) have been members of the union for at 
least one year, must have been employed in the New 
York market for one year, and must have registered 
at the union’s registration office and have reported at 
specified intervals. To offset these limitations, unem- 
ployment within the full-time period is cumulative; 
that is, a member of the union who is given only part- 
time employment during the seventeen full-time weeks 
will be credited with the difference between the number 
of hours he actually works and the number of working 
hours in the week. 


The Technical Education 
Branch of the Department 
of Labour of Canada has 


How to form 
a vocational 


library published a Bulletin (Vo- 
cational Education, No. 11) 
containing information as to the best 


methods to be followed by technical schools 
in organizing libraries. The Department ‘had 
noted a lack of system in some of the exist- 
ing libraries, many technical schools possessing 
somewhat haphazard collections of books which 
fell short of being true libraries in the sense 
of containing representative works on all the 
subjects of study. The object of the Depart- 
ment in publishing this Bulletin is to assist 


the local schools in forming libraries that may 
be efficient, up-to-date, and reasonably com- 
plete collections of the literature of vocational] 
education. The Technical Education Branch 
of the Department of Labour has ‘itself a 
library of material on vocational education 
and related subjects, and has established a 
system of lhbrary procedure in the arrange- 
ment and classification of this collection. The 
Bulletin publishes a résumé of this procedure 
in the hope that it may prove suggestive to 
directors and principals of vocational schools 
who intend to establish similar libraries. A 
list of subject headings has been evolved by 
the Department based on the catalogues of 
the American Library Association, and the 
original list has been extended from time to 
time to meet the needs of libraries on voca- 
tional education. At the present time the list 
consists of some 300 subject headings, with 
cross references to all related subjects, sug- 
gesting lines of study that might otherwise be 
overlooked. The classification of the books, 
pamphlets and periodicals in the library is 
based on a special ilist selected from the 
“Dewey Decimal Classification”, eleventh 
edition, 1922, together with a special classi- 
fication supplied by the United States Board 
for Vocational Education. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained by application to 
the Technical Education Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Robert Simpson Com- 
pany, of Toronto, has re- 
cently carried to a further 
stage the programme which 
was originated in 1919 for 
giving their employees a share in the opera- 
tions and profits of the business. In 1919 the 
executives of the Robert Simpson Company 
founded the Employees’ Saving and Profit- 
Sharing Fund. This fund is administered by 
a Board of Trustees quite independent of the 
business, and is participated in by a large 
number of employees. No employee may de- 
posit more than 5 per cent of his or her wages, 
and, in order that those in senior positions 
may not benefit unduly, no employee may 
deposit more than $2 weekly. The company 
contributes annually 5 per cent of net earn- 
ings after payment of depreciation, bond 
interest and preference’ dividend. The 
amount in the fund, invested largely in trus- 
tee securities, is over $700,000. 

The new development, which was an- 
nounced during March, consists of an organi- 
zation designed to give the officials and man- 
agers an opportunity of more active partici- 
pation in the company’s affairs through stock 
ownership. In order to establish this relation- 
ship a holding company has been incorpor- 


Profit sharing 
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ated by Dominion charter under the name of 
“Simpsons Limited.” The new company is 
the owner of all the common shares of the 
“Robert Simpson Company, Limited,” a sub- 
stantial block of this common stock being 
held by the company’s managers and other 
senior employees. A further larger block, 
it is stated, 1s to be placed in trust for sale 
at a later date to younger employees upon 
reaching executive positions with the com- 
pany. However, the control of the “Robert 
Simpson Company, Limited,’ remains un- 
changed, as the majority stockholders in the 
parent company still retain a majority of the 
common stock in “Simpsons Limited.” 


The Toronto members of 
the Internationa] Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 
recently organized a move- 
ment to eliminate fire 
traps, unsanitary  condi- 
tions, and “cellar shops.” The September 
issue of the GaAzETTE noted that Mr. R. A. 
Stapells, president of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, had been making an investigation as 
to unsanitary conditions that were alleged by 
a representative of the International Union to 
exist in some of the smaller shops in the city. 
The Toronto Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association gave its support to this move- 
ment, and the result of the combined effort 
is expected to be the establishment within a 
short time of a Board of control, composed 
of representatives of the Association, of the 
International Union and of the public, which 
it is hoped may be able to effect reforms in 
certain of the factories and workshops by the 
consent of all parties. The principles on 
which the Board will act are given as follows: 
That industry is responsible for the condi- 
tions of its establishments; that it is futile 
to expect Improvement in industrial condi- 
tions by legislation and enforcement which 
suffers from inadequate appropriations, fre- 
quent administrative changes and the lack of 
established standards of inspection; that it 
is the duty of the industry to control, super- 
vise and improve sanitary conditions without 
outside agencies; that the general public is 
interested in the sanitary conditions of work- 
shops, and the enforcement of such is a debt 
owing by manufacturers and workers to the 
public. 


Board of 
control for 
workshops in 
Toronto 


The February issue of the 


Valid laws LABOUR GAZETTE contained 
must afford in the section on Recent 
equal Legal Decisions Affecting 
protection Labour, a note on a de- 


cision by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional the 
State law to provide One Day Rest in Seven. 


The principle underlying the decision was 
that laws, to be valid, must “operate equal- 
ly,” affording equal protection to all the 
members of the class affected by them. The 
court stated that “the legislature undoubtedly 
may except from the operation of such a law 
employments and activities the suspension of 
which would be detrimental to the public, 
and also those where continuous operation is 
essential, or where other differences of situa- 
tion, condition or resulting consequences fur- 
nish a reasonable ground for excepting them 
from such a restriction. But if it brings the 
employees of one establishment within the 
law and leaves those of another outside the 
law with no reasonable ground for not treat- 
ing them alike, it violates the equality rule. 
Fale’ No differences in conditions have 
been pointed out, and none occur to us, that 
suggest a legitimate reason for saying that 
employees in hotels, bakeries, restaurants, 
factories, packing plants and machine repair 
shops shall have a day of rest, and that em- 
ployees in places of amusement, newspaper 
plants, canneries, flour mills and automobile 
repair shops shall not. We know of no reason 
for exempting places of public amusement 
from the operation of the law that does not 
apply with at least equal force to hotels 
which furnish accommodations for the travel- 
ling public at all times. We think the statute 
clearly violates both the state and the federal 
constitutions.” 


The Swift Canadian Com- 


Holidays with pany, Limited, announced 
pay in Canada during March that’ the 
arrangements that have 


been in effect for the past two years at the 
Company’s Toronto plant, providing holidays 
with pay for certain of the employees, were 
to be extended so as to include large num- 
bers of hourly and piece-work employees. 
The vacation rule formerly allowed holidays 
with pay to male employees of five years’ 
continuous service and to female employees 
of three years’ continuous service. The ex- 
tension now introduced reduces the five years 
requirement to four, thus bringing under the 
vacation ruling many additional employees. 
The amended policy extends the paid priv- 
lege to male hourly and piece-work employees 
and to weekly-paid employees such as night 
smokers, watchmen, chauffeurs and teamsters, 
who will have completed four years’ continu- 
ous service (using pension service record) on 
or before October 1. Women plant employees 
are granted like vacations after three instead 
of four years’ continuous service. 

The Edmonton City Council, on March 23, 
in considering new agreements with the civic 
employees, voted to “iron out” the distinc- 
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tions which had hitherto existed between the 
various Classes in the matter of “ holidays with 
pay.” The permanent employees had been 
receiving two weeks’ vacation annually with 
pay, with the exception of the street car barn- 
men, who had seven days, and the motormen, 
who had ten days (or 90 hours) with pay. In 
future all hourly men without distinction are 
to have the privilege of two full weeks’ holi- 
days with pay, hitherto enjoyed only by the 
monthly employees. In the case of the motor- 
men this rule is interpreted to mean that these 
employees will have two weeks’ leave, includ- 
ing Sundays, with pay for 96 hours. The 
superintendent intimated that the new allow- 
ance will cost the street railway about $1,100 
a year more. It was stated that $25,829 was 
paid last year in overtime allowances to the 
employees. Some account of the prevailing 
practice in Canada in reference to vacations 
with pay was given in a note in the LaBour 
GAZETTE in October, 1924. 


A bill has been introduced 
in the British House of 
Commons to provide that 
workpeople engaged twelve 
months are entitled to at 
least six days’ holidays with pay, and those 
employed less than twelve months to a pro- 
portionate holiday. The factories in many of 
the industrial centres in the North of Eng- 
land and in Scotland, close by custom for 
seven days in August each year. The support- 
ers of the bill, however, claim that this cus- 
tom aggravates the condition of other work- 
ers who are unable to provide the means for 
a holiday or to subscribe a small sum through- 
out the year to holiday clubs, but who suf- 
fer loss of wages through the closing of the 
factories. Since 1918 the printing trade work- 
ers have enjoyed fourteen days’ leave with 
pay, by an agreement between the employ- 
ers and the unions. It is desired to extend 
this principle to the agricultural, mining, 
engineering and textile industries. 


Holidays with 
pay in Great 
Britain 


The British Ministry of 
Labour is about to under- 
take a general inquiry into 
earnings and hours. of 
labour in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1924. 
Comprehensive information on this subject 
- was last collected in 1906, when a general in- 
quiry into earnings and hours of labour in 
the United Kingdom was made by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, the results 
of which were published in a series of eight 
volumes each dealing with a group of indus- 
trials. It is pointed out that a census of pro- 
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duction in 1924 is now being taken by the 
Board of Trade, and that the utility of the 
information so collected will be considerably 
increased if statistics of wages and hours of 
labour in the same year are available for com- 
parison. 

The Department of Labour proposes also 
to undertake an inquiry, at an early date, with 
a view to obtaining information as to the ex- 
tent to which systems of apprenticeship at 
present prevail in each of the principal indus- 
tries, the sources from which apprentices are 
obtained, the conditions of services of ap- 
prentices (commencing age, premium, length 
of apprenticeship, rates of pay, etc.), and the 
arrangements made for their training. No 
comprehensive information on this subject has 
been officially collected since before the war. 





The following information as to the salaries 
of school teachers and inspectors in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec was given in the Legislature 
on March 25. The minimum salary for reli- 
gious teachers is $160 and the maximum salary 
$1,100; for lay teachers the minimum salary is 
$300 and the maximum $3,400; for religious 
directors the minimum salary is $200 and the 
maximum $1,300; for lay directors the mini- 
mum salary is $1,500 and the maximum $4,700. 
School inspectors have a minimum salary of 
$1,600 and a maximum of $2,000. 


The amount of the retiring pensions of 
superannuated police officers at Hamilton, 
Ontario, it is stated in the press, is to be 
raised from 40 per cent of the salary at the 
time of retirement, to 50 per cent. The 
Hamilton police pension fund has been in 
existence since 1893. Each man on the force 
contributes 7 per cent of his salary, and has 
the right to vote on withdrawals from the 
fund (Lanour Gazette, May, 1924, page 394). 


In a note in the last issue on the Manitoba 
Joint Council of Industry it was stated that 
the provincial government, while making no 
immediate provision for the council, had no 
intention of discontinuing it. The Attorney 
General of the province subsequently ex- 
plained in the legislature that “in view of 
the Privy Council’s decision with respect to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
the possibility of action being taken at Ottawa 
resulting from that decision, the government 
did not desire at the present time to make 
any change in the Manitoba Act under which 
the council came into being.” It will be re- 
called that the Manitoba Industrial Conditions 
Act of 1919 provides machinery, through the 
Joint Council of Industry, for intervening in 
industrial disputes with a view to their settle- 
ment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the ‘beginning of 
March showed a favourable trend, but 
the situation continued to be worse than at 
the beginning of the same month of last year. 
Slight declines were shown in the business 
transacted by the offices of the employment 
Service of Canada during the month of Febru- 
ary, 1925, as compared with the preceding 
month and with the corresponding period a 
year ago. Following is a summary of employ- 
ment conditions at the end of March, 1925, 
as reported by the Superintendents of the 
Employment Service of Canada:— 

In the Maritime Provinces quiet conditions 
prevailed in the construction groups, although 
the municipalities had continued to employ 
men on clearance work on the city streets and 
highways. Building tradesmen were supplied 
with work on minor repair jobs and construc- 
tion in the larger centres. The demand for 
loggers had fallen off slightly, but orders for 
labourers and loaders were received at the 
New Brunswick offices. The farm group was 
inactive, although with the approach of spring 
some demand is anticipated. A fairly large 
call for household workers for the country 
was reported with a shortage of applicants, 
while placements in casual work registered an 
expansion. 

No substantial changes were reported in the 
industrial situation in the province of Quebec, 
the slight improvement at the end of Febru- 
ary being still in evidence. While vacancies 
in the agricultural group were not many, fur- 
ther and large orders were expected in the 
near future. Quietness was prevalent in 
logging prior to the opening of the river driv- 
ing season. A marked improvement was 
shown in the building trades and the superin- 
tendents reported further prospects for build- 
ing, railway and highway work during the 
coming months. Manufacturing was quiet. 
The demand for workers for household and 
personal services was far in excess in the 
registration of experienced applicants. 

In the province of Ontario the continued 
fine weather had resulted in an increased de- 
mand for farm workers the calls being met 
mainly from ‘Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara 
Falls, St. Thomas and Chatham. A further 
expansion in this group may be anticipated 
for the coming months. Contractors and 
building tradesmen were preparing for an in- 
creased building program, but ag yet the ex- 
pansion has not expressed itself in increased 
employment. Aside from temporary and 
casual work on city streets and highways and 


minor repair work, building tradesmen were 
offered few opportunities. In the logging in- 
dustry the interseasonal lull was evident, ex- 
perienced bushmen and axmen leaving the 
camps, while the spring demand for river 
drivers was not yet reported. Little improve- 
ment was recorded in the industrial centres, 
the iron and steel industry and textile trades 
showing a slight expansion especially in West- 
ern Ontario. The women’s sections reported 
slight increase in orders, particularly of those 
calling for cooks, cook generals and household 
workers, the scarcity of trained workers of 
this type being noticeable. 


Activities in the farm section in Manitoba 
showed a decided improvement over the same 
period of last year, but the response of appli- 
cants was not well marked, difficulty being 
found in supplying experienced workers. 
However, with the warmer weather men from 
the lumber camps will be available to meet 
this call. Despite the decline in the demand 
for bushmen, a few re-placement orders had 
been filled. The employment outlook on the 
whole was good, although the slackness in 
building and construction was reflected in the 
large lists of unemployed at the offices. 


An early and large demand for farm work- 
ers, which will increase as the season advances, 
was reported in Saskatchewan, but experienced 
workers were secured with slight difficulty. 
The construction group was quiet, it being 
too early as yet for the spring expansion in 
building, while casual jobs incidental to the 
winter season, had fallen off. A marked de- 
cline in the demand for bushmen was shown 
and the logging camps were beginning to break 
up. 

In the province of Alberta a slight increase 
was shown in the placements of farm hands 
and at some offices a marked registration of 
men willing to go on farms was recorded. No 
change was noted in the building group, al- 
though an early expansion in construction may 
be anticipated if contractors’ plans are carried 
through. At present, however, casual work, 
civic relief measures and odd building jobs 
supplied work for the unemployed. A nom- 
inal demand only was recorded in the logging 
group. 

Industrial conditions in British Columbia 
registered very few changes, the logging in- 
dustry showing no improvement. The indica- 
tions in the building and construction groups 
point to a busy season in the coming months, 
but at present casual and temporary work 
only was available. With the improved 
weather in the Okanagan valley work had 
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commenced in the farm districts and no diffi- 
culty was felt at the offices here in supplying 
experienced workers. Conditions in the 
women’s sections remained much the same as 
previously reported, the demand being re- 
eorded mainly in household work. 


The trend of employment at 
the beginning of March was 
upward, according to reports 
from employers of labour 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The improvement took place wholly 
in manufacturing, other industries on the 
whole showing declines. 

Firms in all except the Prairie Provinces 
registered increased activity, which was most 
noteworthy in Ontario. In the Maritime 
Provinces, employment increased substantial- 
ly, particularly in the iron and steel and food 
groups; coal mining on March 1 also recorded 
greater activity than in the preceding month, 
while construction was slacker. In Quebec, 
logging and construction showed curtailment, 
but there were gains in manufacturing, not- 
ably in textile, iron and steel, pulp and paper 
and lumber factories. In Ontario, iron and 
steel showed marked expansion; improvement 
was also noted in textiles and other branches 
of manufacturing and in transportation, min- 
ing and construction. Logging, on the other 
hand, showed seasonal declines, and there 
were also losses in trade and communication. 
In the Prairie Provinces, there was a gener- 
ally unfavourable moment. Manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, construction 
and trade all recorded curtailment. In British 
Columbia, manufacturing was more active, the 
lumber industry showing the greatest gain. 
Logging, highway construction and transport- 
ation also afforded considerably more employ- 
ment, but trade and railway construction 
were slacker. 

Improvement was recorded in Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton and Vancouver, while in Que- 
bec, Toronto and Winnipeg conditions were 
less favourable. In Montreal, manufacturing, 
particularly of textile, iron and steel pro- 
ducts, and building construction showed in- 
creased activity, while road construction and 
maintenance reported losses. In Quebec City, 
construction afforded decidedly less employ- 
ment; the changes in other industries were 
slight. In Toronto, employment was in less 
volume than on February 1, manufacturing, 
communication and trade showing  curtail- 
ment. In Ottawa, moderate improvement 
was recorded, especially in iron and _ steel 
and lumber factories. In Hamilton, iron and 
steel works were decidedly busier and there 


E\MPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


were also gains in textiles. Electrical appar- 
atus plants, however, afforded less employ- 
ment. In Winnipeg, there were decreases in 
meat packing and_ slaughtering — establish- 
ments and in retail trade, while other indus- 
tries showed little change. In Vancouver, 
considerably greater activity was indicated in 
manufacturing, particularly in lumber mills, 
and in transportation. 

Within the manufacturing division, iron 
and steel recorded the greatest improvement; 
lumber, edible plant product, textile and non- 
ferrous metal product factories also indicated 
considerable increases. The only large re- 
ductions in the group were in meat packing 
and slaughtering establishments. Logging 
showed seasonal losses. Curtailment was 
noted in the western coal fields, but coal min- 
ing in the Maritime Provinces and metal 
mining in Ontario and British Columbia af- 
forded more employment than in the preced- 
ing month. Telephones showed further de- 
clines. Steam railway operation in the Prairie 
district was slacker, while shipping in Brit- 
ish Columbia was more active. Building con- 
struction registered improvement, but there 
were contractions in highway and railway 
construction. There was a falling off in trade, 
both retail and wholesale. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes or lock- 
outs, are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the perecent- 
age of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reported. 

There was a further slight decline in un- 
employment reported at the end of February 
by the 1,642 local trade unions from which 
returns were tabulated whose membership ag- 
gregated 164,367 persons. Of these 15,619 
were unemployed, a percentage of 9.5 as com- 
pared with 10.2 per cent in the preceding 
month and with 7.8 per cent at the close of 
February last year. Members in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and Manitoba were 
better employed than at the close of January. 
A substantial share of the increase in Quebec 
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was due to a better situation in the garment 
trades and in Manitoba to more employment 
in the metal and building trades. In the 
other provinces reductions occurred with the 
exception of Ontario, where the percentage 
out of work remained the same. Unemploy- 
ment was greater in all provinces than at ‘the 
close of February, 1924. In comparison with 
January considerable improvement was miani- 
fest in the manufacturing groups, conditions 
being largely affected by renewed activity in 
the garment trades of Quebec, though cigar 
makers, pulp and paper makers, tailors, metal 
polishers, glass, textile, and iron and steel 
workers also contributed to the gain. Print- 
ing tradesmen, woodworkers, and bakers re- 
ported very slight reductions. Practically 
all groups of the manufacturing industries 
registered declines as compared with Febru- 
ary of last year. Less unemployment than 
in January was indicated among the miners 
of Nova Scotia but Alberta miners were 
slacker. A nominal change only was reported 
in the British Columbia mines. Asbestos 
miners in Quebec were fully engaged. Un- 
employment in the building trades as shown 
by reports received from 185 unions with 
18,402 members declined slightly during Feb- 
ruary. Steam shovel and dredgemen, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and plumbers 
and steamfitters were a little slacker than in 
January but in the remaining trades gains 
were reported. In comparison with February of 
last year steam shovel and dredgemen; brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers 
and hodecarriers were better employed but less 
work was afforded bridge and structural iron 
workers, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, granite and stonecutters and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers. There was a 
slight reduction reported in the transportation 
group as shown by the returns received from 
659 unions with a membership of 60,118 per- 
sons. The situation for navigation workers 
was slightly more favourable but the increase 
was more than offset by the declines in the 
steam and electric railway groups. Trans- 
portation workers were not so fully employed 
as in February of last year, navigation work- 
ers, steam and street and electric railway 
employees all showing less activity. Hotel 
and restaurant and theatre and stage em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
were slacker than in January but barbers 
reported a slight change for the better. Re- 
tail shop clerks were a litttle busier. Lumber 
workers and loggers reported considerable un- 
employment. Fishermen were somewhat 
more active. 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary, 1925, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada made 20,195 references to 


vacancies and effected a total 
of 18,987 placements, of which 11,252 were in 
regular employment and 7,735 in casual work, 
this in contrast with a total of 38,947 place- 
ments during February, 1924. Of the place- 
ments in regular employment 8,865 were of 
men and 2,887 of women workers. Applica- 
tions for work were received from 31,537 
workers, of which 23,773 were men and’ 7,764 
were women, while during February of 1924 
the number of applications was 49,915. Em- 
ployers notified the Service of opportunities 
for 14,288 men and 5,957 women, a total of 
20,240 vacancies, which compares with 41,016 
opportunities for work during February, 1924. 
The decline from the volume of business trans- 
acted during the same month a year ago may 
be attributed very largely to the fact that dur- 
ing that season large numbers of workers were 
given temporary and casual work clearing 
railway tracks, city streets and highways, after 
the unusually heavy snow storms in Ontario 
and eastern Canada. A report in detail of 
the work of the offices for the month of 
February, 1925, will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports that the 
Report production of pig iron in 
Canadaj in February, was 


29,506 long tons, an increase of 4 per cent 
over the 28,302 tons made in January. The 
February output included 20,671 tons of basic 
pig iron, 4,482 tons of foundry iron, and 4,403 
tons of malleable iron. Of the total produc- 
tion, 20,598 tons, or 70 per cent, was made 
for the further use of the reporting firms, 
and the balance of 8,908 tons was intended 
for sale. The cumulative production of pig 
iron for the two months ending February 
amounted to 57,808 tons, as compared with 
123,990 tons reported for the first two months 
of 1924. Two blast furnaces were blown in 
during the month, so that five furnaces were 
in blast at the end of February. Active fur- 
naces were located as follows: 2 at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
and one at Hamilton, Ontario. The daily 
capacity of the active furnaces was 2,075 tons. 
The production of ferro-alloys, at 1,780 tons, 
marked a slight increase over the January 
output of 1,691 tons, and consisted mainly 
of the grade composed of about 80 per cent 
manganese; a small quantity of ferro-silicon 
also was produced. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada during February rose to 37,221 
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long tons, or 37 per cent over the 27,126 tons 
made in January. Basic open hearth steel 
ingots rose 9,487 tons to a total of 35,624 
tons; steel castings advanced 68 per cent to 
1,597 tons. For the two months ending 
February the cumulative production was 
64,347 tons, including 61,811 tons steel ingots 
and 2,536 tons steel castings. 

A report from the Department’s corres- 
pondent at Cobalt shows that 17 cars con- 
taining 1,348,580 pounds of silver ore were 
shipped from the Cobalt camp during the 
month of March as compared with 8 cars of 
silver ore containing 618,048 pounds in the 
previous month. The Nipissing Mines shipped 
242 bars containing 277,370 ounces of silver, and 
The Mining Corporation of Canada shipped 
199 bars containing 198,167.89 ounces of silver 
making a total of 441 bars containing 475,537.89 
ounces of silver shipped during the munth of 
March as compared with 335 bars containing 
363,784.79 ounces shipped in the previous 
month. 

A report from the Department’s corres- 
pondent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives 
the following figures showing the production 
of coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for 
the month of February, 1925: Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, Stellarton, Nova Scotia, 
38,180 tons; Intercolonial Coal Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, Westville, Nova Scotia, 8,601 
tons; and the Greenwood Coal Company, 
Limited, Thorburn, Nova Scotia, 2,925 tons. 

As complete figures for the coal production 
in Canada for February are not available, 
statistics for the previous month are given 
at the end of this section. 


The report of ‘the British Columbia 


Forestry Branch shows that 274,681,607 fect . 


of timber, board measure, was scaled in the 
province during February, 1925. The total 
includes fir, 131,198,732 feet; cedar, 61,003,298 
feet; spruce, 22,159,947 feet; hemlock, 36,377,- 
022 feet; balsam, 5,631,674 feet; yellow pine, 
3,494,984 feet; white pine, 5,474,128 feet; jack 
pine, 1,480,089 feet; larch, 7,386,777 feet; and 
miscellaneous 474,956 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, according to a preliminary 
statement, amounted to $16,486,042 during 
February, 1925, as compared with $16,716,468 
in January, and with $17,784,581 in February, 
1924. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were given in a preliminary state- 
ment as $11,786,711 for February, 1925, as com- 
pared with $11,896,513 for January, and with 
$13,083,123 for February, 1924. The gross earn- 
ings for the two months of 1925 were $23, 
683,224, as compared with $26,475,555 for the 
same period in 1924. 


Coal Statistics for January—The output of 
coal from Canadian mines during January 
dropped to a point about 3 per cent below the 
production for the preceding month, and about 
3 per cent below the average for January in 
each of the past five years. The figures were 
1,481,776 tons in January, as against 1,520,024 
tons in December, while compared with the 
average for the month during the five pre- 
ceding years, the decrease was 33,924 tons. 
Production by provinces in January, when com- 
pared with the five-year average for the 
month, showed increases in New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan, and decreases in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia. 

The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of Canada during January was 20,700, 
of whom 23,787 ‘worked underground and 
6,913 on the surface, as compared with a total 
of 30,959 in December, 1924, of whom 23,966 
worked underground and 6,993 on the surface. 
Production per man was 48.3 tons for 
January, as against 48.6 tons per man’ for 
December; during January the production 
per man-day was 2.6 tons, this average being 
the same as in the previous month. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of building permits 
AWARDED issued in February in 60 

cities throughout Canada, 


was greater than in the previous month, and 
was also greater than in February, 1924. The 
figure for February, 1925, was $5,781,642; for 
January, 1925, $5,483,204; and for February, 
1924, $4,027,780. 

According to the MacLean Building Review 
issued by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, 
the value of contracts awarded in Canada 
during March was $13,392,900, as compared 
with $11,047,600 in February and $11,584,500 
in March last year. Residential building 
accounted for 52.6 per cent of the March 
total amounting to $7,051,800. Business 
building amounted to $3,734,400 or 27.9 per 
cent; industrial building to $487,500 or 3.3 
per cent and public works and _ utilities to 
$2,169,200 or 16.2 per cent. The activity was 
distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 48.4 per cent; Quebec, 27.1 per cent; 
British Columbia, 16:9 per cent; Prairie 
Provinces, 6.7 per cent; and the Maritime 
Provinces, .9 per cent. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in Febru- 
ary, 1925, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $61,429,913 as against 
$62,133,882 in February, 1924. The domestic 
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merchandise exported amounted to $70,126,- 
125 in February, 1925, as compared! with 
$75,347,012 in January and $67,274,543 in 
February, 1924. Foreign merchandise  ex- 
ported amounted to $1,038,302 in February, 
1925, and $1,057,234 in February, 1924. 

The chief imports in February, 1925, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,838,- 
186; iron and its products, $10,751,114; non- 
metallic minerals and products, $8,948,160; 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $7,868,945. 

The chief exports in the same month were: in 
the groups of wood, wood products and paper, 
$18,881,637; agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $18,879,206; and animals 
and animal products, $11,701,768; non-ferrous 
metals and their products, $8,388,833. Dur- 
ing the eleven months ending February, 1925, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, were valued at $374,- 
079,885; wood, wood products and paper at 
$227,426,500; animals and animal products 
at $150,838,837; and non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $79,469,128. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was greater in March than in February, 1925, 
or March, 1924. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month 15 disputes, involving 11,729 
employees and resulting in a time boss of 244,- 
703 working days, as compared with 12 dis- 
putes in February, involving 3,026 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 26,334 work- 
ing days. In March, 1924, there were recorded 
13 disputes, involving 827 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 11,087 working days. 
Seven new strikes and lockouts commenced 
during March, with a time loss of 266,018 
working days. Four of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing prior to March, and two of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing during 
March terminated during the month. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were nine 
strikes and lockouts on record affecting 11,- 
563 workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 

Retail food prices were lower, due chiefly 
to seasonal declines. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.74 for 
March as compared with $10.93 for February ; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $1054 for March, 1922; $13.23 for 
March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for March, 
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1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. Eggs and 
butter showed substantial seasonal declines 
while there were slight dgcreases in the cost 
of beans and yellow sugar. Slight increases 
occurred in the average cost of bread, flour, 
veal, mutton, lard, cheese, rolled oats, rice, 
evaporated apples, prunes, granulated sugar, 
coffee, tea, and potatoes. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods, the total 
budget averaged $21 at the beginning of 
March as compared with $21.19 for February; 
$21 for March, 1924; $21.42 for March, 1923; 
$20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 for March, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $25.01 
for March. 1920; $20 for March, 1918; and 
$14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined substantially being 161.6 for March 
as compared with 164.8 for February; 154.1 
for March, 1924; 155.9 for March, 1928; 153.6 
for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 1921; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 241.3 for March, 
1920; and 200.3 for March, 1919. In the 
grouping according to chief component ma- 
terial four of the eight main groups were 
lower, two were higher and two were un- 
changed. Vegetables and their products were 
substantially lower due mainly to lower prices 
for grains and flour. Less important declines 
occurred in the following groups: fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products because of declines 
in cotton and wool; iron and its products due 
to lower prices for some lines of pig iron; 
and non-ferrous metals due to lower prices 
for most of the metals in this group. Ani- 
mals and their products advanced slightly, 
increases in the prices of live stock, meats 
and butter having more than counterbalanced 
the declines in eggs, fish and hides. Wood 
and wood products also advanced slightly. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products and 
chemicals and allied products were unchanged. 


The City Council of Edmonton, Alberta, 
has rejected a proposal for the amendment of 
the City Charter to permit stores in the 
municipality to remain open until 9 o’clock 
on Saturday evenings. Representatives of 
the Trades and Labour Council appeared 
before the City Council to oppose the pro- 
posal. The Vancouver City Council, by the 
casting vote of the mayor, rejected during 
March a proposal to amend the existing early 
closing by-law so as to allow longer shopping 
hours for the shoe and clothing stores on 
Saturday night. The by-law requires that a 
petition to reopen the early closing regu- 
lations shall bear the signatures of more than 
half of the dealers in the hne of business 
affected. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Report of Commissioner appointed to Investigate an Alleged Combine 
Among*Coal Dealers at Winnipeg and other Places in 
; Western Canada, 1924-1925 


REPORT made during February by Mr. 
David Campbell, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
was issued in March. Mr. Campbell was ap- 
pointed, in October, 1924, as a commissioner 
under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, 
to investigate an alleged combine of retail and 
wholesale coal dealers and coal mine owners, 
resulting in their acquiring control of the 
purchase and sale of coal in the province of 
Manitoba and elsewhere, to the injury of the 
consumers. 


An application had been presented to the 
Registrar under the Act for an investigation, 
accompanied by a formal complaint, signed 
and sworn to by six residents of Winnipeg, all 
more or less in touch with the retail coal busi- 
ness. One of the chief allegations was stated 
by one of the complainants as follows:— 


“T believe there is a combination in existence 
among the members of Winnipeg Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association to maintain the retail prices of coal at the 
standards which now maintain among them, and in 
particular, to maintain the price of Drumheller Lump 
at approximately $13 per ton. I also believe that one 
of the rnethods used by said members of making this 
combination effective is to cut off the supplies from 
and to put out of business any coal dealer who will 
not maintain the said standard of prices. In par- 
ticular, I believe that the coal dealers who are in 
this combination are at present engaged in a move- 
ment to cut off my coal supplies and to put me out 
of business, and that the sole reason for this is my 
unwillingness to co-operate with them in maintaining 
their scale of charges and my persistence in selling 
my coal at prices substantially lower than theirs.” 


The Commissioner, after enumerating the 
various parties alleged to be included in a 
combine, allowed that a strong prima facie 
case had been made out by Mr. Hudson and 
others of the complainants. “ Briefly,’ he 
says, “they allege that a combine exists among 
some or all of the above named corporations, 
firms, associations or individuals whereby the 
prices of domestic coals to the customers at 
Winnipeg are enhanced to the amount of from 
$300,000 to $500,000 per year in excess of what 
was a fair cost, and to this extent was an in- 
jury or detriment to the public. oovThe 
evidence of Mr. Hudson sets up many facts 
which pointed strongly to the existence of a 
combine and documentary evidence produced 
early in the proceedings apparently corrobo- 
rated some of his statements and emphasized 
many of his contentions.” 

In summarizing the evidence at the inquiry, 
the commissioner refers to the refusal of Mr. 
Hudson, one of the complainants, to join the 


Winnipeg Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, or 
to be governed by its fixed prices. 


“Mr. Hudson testified that in November or De- 
cember, 1923, he was approached by Mr. Burns, the 
Secretary of the Retail Coal Dealers Association of 
Winnipeg, to become a member of the association and 
to be governed by its prices. This he stated occurred 
shortly after he began business for himself that sea- 
son, and had been advertising coal at reduced prices. 
He states that he refused to be governed by others 
in the matter of prices and that Burns then told him 
the Association would see that his supply of coal was 
shut off. Mr. Burns denies having had such a con- 
versation with anyone, and says that in all prob- 
ability he did communicate with Hudson about that 
time with a view to securing his membership, as he 
was then busily engaged in building up the associa- 
tion. 

“In all probability Mr. Burns said sufficient to 
raise in Mr. Hudson’s predisposed mind the sugges- 
tion that if he failed’ to join the association and re- 
duced his prices to the extent that he was then doing, 
an attempt would be made to put a stop to his secur- 
ing a supply of coal. 

“IT am quite convinced that at no time could this. 
association shut off Hudson’s supply of coal, because 
any person who proposes to deal in coal and has 
money to buy it can do so.”’ 


The Commissioner proceeds to examine the 
allegations in detail, including an alleged de- 
termination on the part of certain of the 
“combine” to destroy the business of the 
complainant Hudson. He _ discusses the 
methods of the Retail Coal Dealers Associa- 
tion of Winnipeg, and concludes that while 
their methods might lead to abuse they did 
not appear to have reached a stage at which 
they would come within the purview of the 
Combines Investigation Act. He says: 

*“T am therefore of the opinion that the discussion 
and fixing of prices is one of the main purposes of 
this association, but as already indicated, until that 
is carried to the point that prices are unreasonable 
or unfair, no fault can be found in that direction. I 
have already expressed my view that the prices charged 
by the retail dealers, or fixed by the association can-. 
not be said to be unreasonable or unfair having re-- 
gard to all the circumstances. And realizing the: 
efficacy of the Combines Investigation Act, and _ its 
protection being so easily accessible to rich and poor- 
alike, one can rest quite content as to what may hap- 
pen in the future.” 


Finally, the Commissioner refers to recent 
activities of the Association in confining the 
retail coal business to so-called “ legitimate ” 
dealers, that is, those who are equipped with 
sheds for housing coal and who are engaged 
permanently in the business:— 


“ Having regard to these abuses which have been a 
real menace to the coal trade and a loss to producers 
for many years, ene can scarcely find fault with the 
efforts of the association or others to suppress such 
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activities. The small gain to those who happen to 
buy at the reduced price, is more than offset by the 
probable failure to obtain well prepared coal, and the 
absence of these dealers carrying their fair share of 
the burden of necessary reserve supplies together with 
the injury they inflict upon bona fide dealers with 
large investments. 

“ But let us suppose that the Western Canada Fuel 
Association achieves its aims in finally eliminating the 
so-called illegitimate dealer. We immediately find 
ourselves facing a new problem—What could be more 
conducive to the dealers, particularly in many towns 
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and villages in these provinces, getting together and 
raising the price of coal to suit their desires for profit, 
or deciding not to carry the burden of reserve stocks 
of coal? However, we need only consider the fore- 
going supposition for the purpose of testing the pres- 
ent activities of this association, viewed in the light 
of present conditions. Upon these grounds I have 
come to the conclusion that, in its activities in en- 
deavouring to limit or prevent this unfair competition 
it has not operated to the detriment of or against the 
best interests of the public, and I feel the future can 
and will be amply safeguarded by this Act.’ 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence at some time or other 
during the month of March was fifteen, as 
compared with twelve in February. The time 
loss for the month was greater than in March, 
1924, beimmg 244,703 working days, as compared 
with 11,087 working days in March, 1924. The 
considerable time loss and number of em- 
ployees in March, 1925, was chiefly due to a 
dispute of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 








h Number of | Time loss 
Date iran of employees | in working 
SPU les involved Gays 
Wear ehio O26 caus oe 15 11,729 244,703 
February, 1925... ..).. 12 3,026 26,334 
Mareh} 1924) (hehe) 8 13 827 11,087 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
‘together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving 147 workpeople, 
rere carried over from February. Four of the 
strikes and lockouts beginning prior to March, 
and two of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during March, terminated during the 
month. At the end of March, therefore, there 
were on record nine strikes and lockouts: coal 
miners, Nova Scotia; cigarmakers at Mont- 
real; cap makers at Toronto; boot factory 
employees at Montreal; fur workers at To- 
ronto; shingle sawyers at New Westminster, 
British Columbia; moulders at Hamilton; On- 
tario; moulders at Owen Sound, Ontario, and 
moulders at Sarnia, Ontario. The record does 
not include minor disputes as described in 
the previous paragraph, nor does it include 


any dispute in regard to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, but which 
the union or organization concerned has not 
yet called off. Information is available as 
to three such disputes, namely, moulders at 
Galt, commencing August 2, 1922; moulders 
at Guelph, June 2, 1924, and street railway 
employees at St. John, N.B., June 29, 1921. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment, too late for insertion in the March 
issue of the Lasour GazerTs, of a strike of 
moulders at Owen Sound, which commenced 
January 19, and remained unterminated at 
the end of March. 

In the March issue of the Lasour GazeErtr, 
information appeared as to a strike of coal 
miners at Edmonton in which it was stated 
that the dispute terminated in favour of the 
employer, the strikers returning to work on 
the employers terms. Information has been 
received that work was resumed under the 
conditions in force prior to the dispute, sub- 
ject to further negotiations when mining con- 
ditions had been improved. In the meantime 
minor changes in conditions proposed by the 
strikers were made. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
March, two were against reduction in wages; 
one was for increased wages; one for in- 
creased wages and shorter hours; the fifth 
was for changes in working conditions; the 
sixth was over a question of union jurisdic- 
tion, and the seventh was owing to failure to 
agree on certain changes in wages rates and 
working conditions, and stoppage of credit 
att the company’s stores. Of the strikes and 
lockouts which terminated during the month, 
four were in favour of employees; one was 
indefinite, and the sixth resulted in a com- 
promise being effected. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 

Coat Miners, Nova Scorta—A dispute be- 
tween the employees and management of four 
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coal companies in Nova Scotia resulted in a 
cessation of work on March 6, of some 11,463 
coal miners at Glace Bay, Springhill, Sydney 
Mines, Stellarton and Thorburn. Of this num- 
ber, many had been working only part time 
for several months prior to the dispute. 
Events leading up to this dispute were re- 
ported in a special article in the March issue 
of the Lasour GazerTe, page 267. Negotia- 
tions were carried on between the manager 
ot the company and the district heads of the 
United Mine Workers of America, but were 
broken off when the company posted notices 
that credit at the company’s stores would be 
stopped on March 2. On March 3, the ex- 
ecutive officers of the union served the com- 
pany with a notice in the form of an ulti- 
matum, expiring at three o’clock in the after- 
noon of March 4, threatening to withdraw 
the maintenance men at collieries Nos. 2, 4 
and 6, unless in the meantime the company 
would re-establish credit at the stores, and 
give immediate orders for resumption of work 
on the basis of a minimum of four days per 
week. On March 4, the company refused to 
grant these demands and the cessation of 
work followed. On March 19, a confer- 
ence was held when the Premier of Nova 
Scotia made the following proposals to the 
executive of the mine workers:— 

(1) That the men return to the pits at the 
1924 wage rates; that the corporation agree 
to operate the colliemes at the 1924 rates: 
and that men and operators sign an interim 
agreement embodying the rates and conditions 
of the 1924 scale, such agreement to run to 
January 15, 1926. 

(2) That the Government set up @ com- 
mission under the Nova Scotia Inquiries Act, 
such commission to submit its findings before 
the termination of the interim agreement pro- 
posed. 

(3) That the findings of such commission 
are not to be binding on either party; but 
that the men and operators meet and nego- 
tiate, in the light of such findings, the basis 
of their future agreement. 

(4) That some satisfactory understanding 
be arrived at with the company with the de- 
sire of having a better distribution of work 
at the collieries where so little work has been 
done of late. 

(5) That all the company stores be re- 
opened, if it has been decided to return to 
work, 

The miners replied to these proposals, ac- 
cepting some points and seeking more definite 
pronouncements upon others. The company 
refused to consider the proposals. A_ great 
deal of unemployment, with consequent dis- 
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tress, had existed prior to the dispute, and 
matters became so much worse toward the end 
of the month through the total cessation of 
work in the mining areas affected that ap- 
peals for aid were made both in Nova Scotia 
and elsewhere. 

CicARMAKERS, Montrreat, Que—A strike of 
seven cigarmakers occurred on March 24, 
against a reduction in wages of from $1 to $2 
per thousand cigars. This dispute remained 
unterminated at the end of March. 


Cap Maxers, Toronto, Ont.—On March 8, 
eleven cap makers went on strike for changes 
in working conditions. The workers demanded 
an equal division of work during the slack 
season as some of the employees would other- 
wise have no work. This was objected to and 
the workers declared a strike. At the end of 
March this strike remained unsettled. 


CrotHina Workers, MontreaL, Que—On 
December 2, 1924, seventy clothing workers 
went on strike because the company was al- 
leged to have violated the agreement with the 
union by discharging several employees, and 
refusing to appear before a Board of Arbitra- 
tion as provided for in the agreement. In- 
formation received in the department indicates 
employment conditions no longer affected, and 
the dispute is accordingly removed from the 
strike record. 

CirorH1Ina Workers, MontrEAL, Qup.—Dur- 
ing March information reached the Depart- 
ment indicating that employment conditions 
had ceased to be affected im the clothing 
workers’ strike which commenced February 3, 
practically all the firms involved had granted 
the employees’ demands, which were to es- 
tablish a 44-hour week and to secure collective 
bargaining. 

Croruinc Workers, Toronto, Ont.—The 
strike of clothing workers which commenced 
February 5, for recognition of the union, in- 
creased wages and improved working condi- 
tions, was practically brought to an end by 
55 firms, out of the 60 involved at the com- 
mencement of the dispute, agreeing to the 
union’s terms. At the end of March emplioy- 
ment conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected by this dispute. 

Suincite Sawyers, New Westminster, B.C. 
—A strike of 14 shingle sawyers occurred 
March 3, when the sawyers were refused an 
imerease in wages from 24 cents per hour to 
26 cents per hour. This dispute remained 
unsettled at the end of March. 


Movu.prrs, Owen Sounp, Ont.—Information 
wag received in the Department during the 
latter part of March of a strike of 22 mould- 
ers at Owen Sound which commenced Janu- 
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ary 19, agaimst a reduction in wages of five 
per cent. The prevailing rate had been $6.10 
per day. At the end of the month this strike 
remained unsettled. 


Movu.pers, Sarnia, OnT.—Six moulders went 
on strike March 3, against a five per cent 
reduction in wages. Negotiations were car- 
ried on but at the end of March this strike 
was still in existence. 


PLASTERERS, Kineston, Ont.—A strike in- 
volving eleven plasterers occurred at Kingston 
on March 3. It was alleged that plasterers 
from Toronto, engaged on construction work 
in Kingston, tried to persuade the Kingston 
workers ito join the Toronto union while they 
were already members of a Kingston union 
and that this was refused by the men and a 
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strike resulted. Negotiations were carried 
on and it was decided both unions would work 
together, the Toronto union being paid To- 
ronto union rates, and the Kingston union 
receiving Kingston rates. Work was resumed 
March 11. 


PAINTERS, VaNcouverR, B.C—On March 3, 
seventy paimters went on strike for an in- 
crease in wages from 75 cents per hour to 90 
cents per hour, and for a reduction in work- 
ing hours from six days per week, eight 
hours per day, to five days per week, eight 
hours per day. Negotiations were carmed on 
and a compromise effected by the painters re- 
ceiving am increase to 814 cents per hour, and 
the hours worked per week being reduced to 
44. Work was resumed March 20. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1925 





Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 
employees} working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to March, 1925. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 


Clothing workers, Montreal, oe 
Que. 

Clothing workers, Montreal, 50 
Que. 

Clothing workers, Toronto, RO ois is « 
Ont. 


Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, Mont- 7 
real, Que. 


Fur and leather products (other than 
boots and shoes ): 


Fur workers, Toronto, Ont... 16 416 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Hamilton, Ont...... 17 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 22 
SERVICE— 
Personal—Domestic: 
Bakers, Winnipeg, Man........ 9 


442 
176 


144 


../Commenced December 2, against discharge of 


employees. Information received indicates em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected. 


600 |Commenced February 3, to establish 44-hour week 


and collective bargaining. Information received 
indicates unemployment conditions no longer 
affected, the objects ofthe strike being attained. 


..{Commenced February 5, for recognition of the 


union, increased wages and improved working 
conditions. Information received indicates em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected, the 
objects of the strike being attained. 


Commenced February 26, for increased wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 

Commenced January 30, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 

Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced February 21, against a reduction in 
wages. Settled by arbitration and work resumed 
March 19. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1925—Continued 


Industry, occupation and locality 


Number 


of 


Time 
loss in 


employees| working 


involved 


days 





Remarks 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during March, 1925. 


Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Nova Scotia....... 11,463 | 240,723 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquors: 
Cigarmakers, Montreal, Que.. 7 49 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Capmakers, Toronto, Ont..... 11 275 
Saw and planing mills: 
Shingle sawyers, New West- 14 336 
avin shen ws: 02. coreg 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Sarnia, Ont......... 6 150 
CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Plasterers, Kingston, Ont...... 11 88 
Painters, Vancouver, B.C....... 70 1,120 


Commenced March 6; failure to agree on certain 
changes in agreement of wages rates and working 
conditions, and stoppage of credit at company’s 
stores. Unterminated., 


Commenced March 24, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced March 3, for changes in working con- 
ditions. Unterminated. 

Commenced March 3, for increased wages. Un- 

terminated. 


Commenced March 38, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced March 3; question of union jurisdiction 
between members of different unions. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed March 11. 

Commenced March 2, for increased wages and 
shorter hours. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed March 20. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING FEBRUARY 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 


March 
which analyses the disputes 


contains 


the following table 
in progress in 


February, 1925, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland by groups of industries, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved at the 
establishments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all disputes in 























progress :— 
Number of Number |Aggregate 
disputes in progress | of work- | duration 
in February people | in work- 
Groups of involved | ing days 
industries Start-|Start- in all of all 
ed ed | Total] disputes | disputes 
before] in in pro- in pro- 
Feb. 1} Feb- gress in | gress in 
ruary February| February 
Mining and quarry- 
IDM Teka 2 § 10 4,400 25 ,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding. 4 g 13 1,300 8,000 
Textile... maxik wet, 3 5 8 800 12,000 
"Eransport.neda. .ask 1 4 5 1,400 5,000 
OTN SM tice 4. DAS, 10 18 28 5,200 35,000 
Total, February, 
PO2S Ree 20 64 13,100 85,000 


95203—2% 


Of the 44 disputes beginning in February, 
16 directly involving 1,900 workpeople, arose 
out of demands for advances in wages; 10, 
directly involving 2,100 workpeople, on other 
wage questions; 8, directly involving 2,600 
workpeople, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons; 4, 
directly involving 1,200 workpeople, on details 
of working arrangements; and 6, directly in- 
volving 200 workpeople, on other questions. 
In addition about 4,500 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 20 dis- 
putes which began before February and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 24 
new disputes, directly involving 6,500 work- 
people, and 8 old disputes, directly involving 
3,100 workpeople. Of these new and old dis- 
putes, 10, directly involving 3,600 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the workpeople; 9, 
directly involving 1,700 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 138, directly involving 
4,300 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 5 disputes, directly involving 400 work- 
people, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 
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| BRITISH COLUMBIA HOURS OF WORK ACT, 1923 
Revised Regulations Regarding 8-Hour Working Day 

HE Board of Adjustment “appointed shift of engineers, firemen, and oilers, the engineers, 


under the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act of 1923 has made the following 
regulations in lieu of all the regulations pre- 
viously issued. The Board’s former regu- 
lations, which are now rescinded, were re- 
printed in part in the last three issues of the 
Lazour GAZETTE. 

The new regulations are as follows:— 


Having regard to the nature and conditions of the 
industrial undertakings hereinafter mentioned, the con- 
dition of employment and welfare of employees, the 
Board of Adjustment, after inquiry held pursuant to 
the ‘‘ Hours of Work Act, 1923,’’ and subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, here- 
by exempts to the extent hereinafter stated from the 
provisions of the said Act the industrial undertakings 
and workers engaged therein, hereinafter mentioned, 
namely :— 

1, All persons employed in sawmills, planing-mills 
and shingle-mills situate in that part of the province 
lying east of the Cascade Mountains shall be permitted 
to work one hour per day in excess of the limit 
prescribed by section 3 of the Act; but the total hours 
worked in any week shall not exceed fifty-four. 

2. In the industrial undertakings referred to in the 
preceding regulation the limit of hours of work there- 
by fixed may be exceeded by one hour per day on 
five days of each week for the purpose of making a 
shorter work-day on one day of the week; but the 
total hours worked in any week shall not exceed fifty- 
four. 

3. In sawmills, planing-mills, and shingle-mills situ- 
ate in that part of the province lying east of the 
Cascade Mountains, and which are operated with a 
single shift of engineers, firemen, and oilers, the engi- 
neers, firemen, and oilers shall be permitted to work 
overtime to the extent of one and one-half hours per 
day to cover preparatory and complementary work in 
addition to the said fifty-four hours per week set forth 
in Regulation 1. 

4. All persons employed in the lumber and shingle- 
manufacturing industries in booming operations, or in 
handling and transporting lumber for planing to fill 
urgent orders, or for shipping to fill urgent orders, shall 
be pemitted to work such hours in excess of the limit 
of hours of work prescribed in section 3 of the Act as 
may from time to time be necessary. 

5. All persons employed on night shifts in sawmills, 
planing-mills, and shingle-mills situate in that part of 
the province lying west of the Cascade Mountains shall 
be permitted to work a total of forty-eight hours each 
week in five night, in lieu of forty-eight hours each 
week in six nights; but no night shift shall exceed 
ten hours: Provided that this regulation shall not apply 
in respect of industrial establishments carried on by 
any employer unless the actual working-hours of each 
person working for that employer, either by the day 
or by the piece, or otherwise, are limited to forty-eight 
hours in the week. 

6. All persons employed in the logging industry in 
booming operations, or in transporting logs on a logging- 
railway by motor-trucks, horses, flumes, or river- 
driving or in transporting workmen or supplies for 
purposes of the industry, or in the operation and up- 
keep of donkey-engines, shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of section 3 of the Act. 

7. In all industrial undertakings which use steam as 
a motive power and which are operated with a single 


firemen, and oilers shall be permitted to work overtime 
to the extent of one and one-half hours per day to 
cover preparatory or complementary work in addition 
to the maximum hours of work prescribed by section 
3 of the Act. 

8. All persons employed as members of the shipping 
staff in industrial undertakings where shipping opera- 
tions are of an intermittent nature shall be permitted 
to work during such hours in excess of the limit of 
hours of work prescribed in section 3 of the Act as may 
be necessary from time to time to enable urgent ship- 
ping orders to be promptly executed. 

9. All persons employed in ship-repair plants, engineer- 
ing-works, machine-shops, foundries, welding plants, 
sheet-metal works, belt-works, saw-works, and all like 
plants doing repair-work, when engaged on urgent work 
which must of necessity be done, in order that other 
industries shall not be seriously handicapped in their 
operations, are exempt from the provisions of section 
3 of the Act. 

10. All bakers employed in the baking industry shall 
be permitted to work ten hours per month in excess of 
forty-eight hours per week, and all bakery salesmen 
or deliverymen twenty-six hours per month in excess 
of forty-eight hours per week. 

11. The fishing industry and all its attendant branches, 
including the canning or otherwise preserving of fish 
and the manufacture of by-products of fish, shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the Act. 

12. All persons employed in cook and bunk houses 
in connection with any industrial undertaking shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the Act. 

13. All persons employed in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, beds and mattresses, as operators of picking and 
garneting machines, shall be permitted to work four 
hours per week in excess of the limit of hours of work 
prescribed by section 3 of the Act during the follow- 
ing months: February, March, April, May, September, 
October. 

14, Two machine-tenders and two back-tenders in the 
employ of the Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, Ltd., 
are exempt from the provisions of section 3 of this Act 
while engaged in the manufacture of paper, but only 
while so engaged. 

15. All persons employed in the manufacture of wood- 
en boxes or containers for shipment or distribution of 
fish, fruit or vegetables shall be permitted to work such 
hours in excess of the limit prescribed by section 3 of 
the Act, for the months of June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1925, as may from time to time 
be necessary to fill urgent orders. 

16. The employer in every industrial undertaking in 
which additional hours are worked by any person em- 
ployed therein in pursuance of section 6 of the Act, or 
in pursuance of any of these regulations which permits 
a limited extension of working-hours in excess of the 
limit of hours of work prescribed by section 3 of the 
Act, shall keep a record thereof in the following form, 
and shall on the first day of each month file with the 
Board of Adjustment a duplicate of the record for the 
last preceding month. 


(Form omitted). 


17. Every employer shall notify, by means of the 
posting of notices in conspicuous places in the works 
or other suitable place, where the same may readily 
be seen by all persons employed by him, the hours at 
which work begins and ends, and, where work is car- 
ried on by shifts, the hours at which each shift 
begins and ends, also such rest intervals accorded during 
the period of work as are reckoned as part of the 
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working-hours. These hours shall be so fixed that the 
duration of the work shall not exceed the limits pre-, 
scribed by the ‘‘ Hours of Work Act, 1923,” or by the 
regulations made thereunder, and when so notified they 
shall not be changed except upon twenty-four hours’ 
notice of such change posted as hereinbefore specified ; 
and in all cases of partial or temporary exemption 
granted by the Board of Adjustment under section 10 
of the Act a like notice of the change in working-hours 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


Rk. D. M. Allan, superintendent of the 
Imperial Oil Works, st Imperoyal, 
Nov: Scotia, in the course of a recent ad- 
dress on “Brotherhood in Industry,” described 
the industrial council which controls the af- 
fairs of this concern. “The industrial coun- 
cil,” he said, “now embraces eighteen mem- 
bers, who serve one year Nine are elected 
by the employees on the principle of repre- 
sentative government by secret ballot—every 
employee voting must bave been in the com- 
pany’s service one year—and nine are selected 
by the superintendent from the salaried group 
of employees. The superintendent always 
acts as chairman. Only on a tie vote is the 
chairman privileged to vote. The secretary, 
who is not a member of the council is se- 
lected by them, and must be acceptable to 
both the elected and selected members. Every 
empioyee on our payroi! through his delegate 
has 2 vote on all questions of hours of work, 
rates of wages, and in fact on any question 
affecting the employees’ industrial or social 
life. As to employing labour: When addi- 
tional help is required, an applicant must first 
satisfy the employment department and pass 
a medical examination before he is eligible 
for a position. If he is accepted, the employ- 
ment department keeps in touch with him 
and from time to time kis efficiency is noted, 
so that when an opportunity for promotion 
crops up, his efficiency and merit are fully 
considered. At the end of one year’s service, 
he is insured at the company’s expense as 
long as he remains in our employ.” 

Among other features organized by the same 
company for the benefit of its employees are 
the Co-operative Investrnent Trust Fund, the 
Sickness and Accident Benefits Fund and the 
Superannuation Fund. The trust fund was 
established in 1920, its purpose being the crea- 
tion within the organization of a body of 
shareholders embracing all of those who con- 
tribute in, any degree to the conduct and 
operation of the business; the encouragement 
of thrift; and the extension of the actual con- 
dition of partnership within the industry 
which it has always been the endeavour of 
the directors to promote. Every employee 
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shall be posted, which notice shall also state the 
grounds on which the exemption was granted. 

18. Where additional hours of work are allowed by 
any of these regulations to cover certain classes of 
workers, or special conditions set out in the regula- 
tion, such additional hours shall apply only in respect 
of the classes of workers and the special conditions so 
set out, and shall in no sense be regarded as part of 
the normal working-day. 


OF IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED 


who has been employed by the company one 
year is eligible to become a surscriber in this 
fund. 

Under the Sickness and Accident Benefits 
plan, which is availabie for employees after 
one ,years’s service, when an emvloyee is taken 
sick and is unable to work for more than 
seven days, he is entered on the Sickness 
Benefits Payroll and ects 50 per cent of his 
wages for a number of weeks, according to the 
length of his service with the company, that 
is: an employee whe has been with the 
company for one year and becomes sick can 
draw sickness benefits for six weeks and for 
each additional year’s service he draws five 
weeks’ more Sick Benefits; that is, a man 
employed one year is entitled to six weeks’ 
Sick Benefits; 2 years, 11 weeks’ Sick Benefits; 
3 years, 16 weeks’ Sick Benefits, etc. Regard- 
ing injuries to employees, the same rule ap- 
plies as in the case of sickness, and in both 
cases the services of the works doctor is at 
the disposal of the employees, free of charges. 

The Superannuation Fund provides annu:- 
ties for employees who have had ten or: mo» 
years’ service with the company. This is based 
on physical condition or age. The maximum 
amount is 2 per cent per year of service and 
is calculated on the average salary for the 
ten years preceding retirement. 





The City Council of Owen Sound, Ontario, 
in order to provide more work for the unem- 
ployed, recently reduced the working day of 
city employees from 9, and in some cases 
10 hours, to 8 hours, the wages remaining as 
before, ranging from a maximum of 39 to 25 
cents per hour. It was expected that the 
change of hours would enable the city to em- 
ploy more men at the same cost. 


The Premier of Alberta stated in the pro- 
vincial legislature on March 26 that a second 
session would be called later in the present 
year to deal with the railway situation in the 
northern section of the province. A bill is 
to be introduced to establish an assessment 
appeal commission to consider appeals from 
municipalities. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


General Review of the Board’s 


ee report of the Workmen’s Compensation 

Board of Ontario for the year 1924, the 
tenth year of the operation of the Act, con- 
tains the following general review of the work 
accomplished during the past year and since 
the Act took effect. 

Benefits—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 1924 
was $6,122,820.34. 

There has been little change in the amount 
during the past four years. The total in 1923 
was $6,173,861.74, in 1922, $5,692,896.61,, and 
in 1921, $6,189,263.49. 

Of the total $6,122,820.34 benefits in 1924, 
$4,888,244.387 was in Schedule 1 industries, 
which are under the collective liability system, 
and $1,234,575.97 was in Schedule 2 (includ- 
ing Crown cases), which are under the in- 
dividual lability system. 

Of the $4,888,244.37 benefits in Schedule 1, 
$4,052,287.77 was compensation and $835,956.60 
medical aid, the medical aid being 17 per cent 
of the total. The amount of medical aid in 
1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively, was 
$788,905.90, $692,819.94, and $662,793.89. The 
Schedule 2 figures do not include medical aid, 
it being provided and paid for directly by 
the employer. 

Accidents—There were 58,675 accidents in 
all reported to the board in 1924, as com- 
pared with 61,109 in 1923, 50,411 in 1922, and 
45,191 in 1921. The number of fatal cases 
was 402. 

Less than one per cent of all cases under 
the Act result in death, nearly 5 per cent 
have some degree of permanent disability, 
about 54 per cent cause temporary disability 
of seven days or more, and the remaining 40 
per cent involve medical aid only. 

More small accidents are being reported 
now than formerly. Cases for medical aid 
only show a large increase and temporary 
disability cases a slight increase, while per- 
manent disability and death cases have slightly 
decreased. The workmen’s average time loss 
for each accident has not materially altered. 

Nearly half the benefits paid are for cases 
with some permanent disability, considerably 
more than one quarter for temporary disabil- 
ity cases, and considerably less than one- 
quarter for death cases. The cost of perman- 
ent disability cases ranges from $150 or less 
for loss of part of a finger to a maximum of 
$25,000 for total disability; death cases where 
there are dependants cost an average of about 


Work during 1924 and in the Past Ten 


Years. 


$5,000 and a maximum of $13,000; temporary 
disability accidents average about $70, the 
majority of them causing no more than a few 
weeks’ loss of time. 

Less than one-quarter of all the accidents 
now are caused by machinery. A far greater 
number result from handling, striking against, 
or being struck by, objects or material. The 
great reduction in machinery accidents may 
be attributed to more systematic attention 
by employers to the work of accident preven- 
tion. 

Workmen—About 87 per cent of the in- 
jured workmen are British subjects, 57 per 


cent are married, and less than 2 per cent 


are females. Their average age is 34. 

Their average wage in 1923 was $23.32, as 
compared with $22.15 in 1922, $25 in 1921, 
$25.50 in 1920, and $13.25 in 1915. 

Condition of Industries—The total pay- 
roll during 1924 for the industries in Schedule 
1 is estimated at $387,085,000, as compared 
with $434,163,000 in 1923, $391,888,000 in 1922, 
$355,259,000 in 1921, and $464,589,000 in 1920, 
showing a much smaller decrease than might 
have been expected. In 1915 the total pay- 
roll was $147,603,000. 

The number of employers in Schedule 1 is 
25,155. The industries with the largest pay- 
roll are building, lumbering, and mining, and 
those having the largest accident cost are 
lumbering, mining, and building, in the order 
named. The parts of the province having the 
greatest number of accidents are the county 
of York, District of Temiskaming, and the 
counties of Wentworth, Welland, and Essex, 
in the order named. No figures are available 
for the amount of pay-roll in Schedule 2 but 
it is estimated at about one-third of Schedule 
1, making the total pay-roll of all industries 
under the Act $516,113,000. The chief employ- 
ments not covered are mercantile business, 
farming, and domestic service. 


Assessments——The assessments paid by em- 
ployers in Schedule 1 vary according to the 
accident cost in each class of industry, being 
for instance $5 per $100 of pay-roll for quarry- 
ing (which has had a very bad accident ex- 
perience), and five cents per $100 of pay-roll 
in clothing manufacturing, which has a very 
hight accident hazard. The average over all 
for 1924 was $1.17, and the average since the 
commencement of-the Act, $1.10. 

The administration expenses of the Act are 
about four per cent of the total benefits. 
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Work Handled—Each day during 1924 an 
average of 195 new accidents were dealt with, 
$20,400 was awarded in compensation and 
medical aid, and 614 cheques were issued; 
assessments averaged 100 per day; about 4,000 
pieces of mail were received and despatched 
each day, and the average number of office 
callers was 80. 

The average time elapsing between receipt 
of the necessary reports and forwarding of the 
first compensation cheque was less than two 
days. 

Ten Years’ Operation of Act 


The close of the first ten years’ operation 
of the present Act invites retrospection. The 
Act was passed in 1914 under the premiership 
of the late Sir James Whitney, coming into 
effect January 1, 1915, having been framed 
by the late Chief Justice Sir William Mere- 
dith after prolonged investigation and con- 
sideration, with the help of representatives of 
both workmen and employers. It was the 
first Act of its kind in Canada, and a radical 
departure from the old law. It was received 
by workmen in general with favour, by em- 
ployers with much misgiving and some an- 
tagonism. 

Dealing with questions between capital and 
labour and directly touching the pockets of 
an immense number of people, fixing what 
some are to receive and others are to pay, 
as well as the usual difficulties and dangers 
that beset all public administration, made the 
handling of the work a matter of some 
anxiety with the framer and great doubt with 
some of those concerned; and the Act has 
had to pass through the unsettled and trying 
times of the war and the war’s aftermath. 

Over 440,000 accidents have been dealt with, 
nearly $46,000,000 awarded to injured work- 
men and their dependants in compensation 
and medical aid, and about 225,000 assess- 
ments levied from employers. 

Both workmen and employers are in gen- 
eral so far satisfied with the working of the 
Act that they have protested against the 
making of any material change in the admin- 
istration. 

There can be no doubt the law has proved 
exceedingly beneficial to both parties. Work- 
men appreciate the wide protection and lib- 
eral scale of compensation which they receive, 
and the speediness and certainty of payment 
which they enjoy under the simple form of 
procedure and the collective system of liabil- 
ity which prevail; employers appreciate their 
freedom from individual liability, which 


might cripple or ruin any but the largest, and 
the saving which is entailed by getting in- 
surance at cost; both parties appreciate the 
immunity from the annoyances and _ the 
enormous expense of litigation. 

Though compensation is a matter of right 
and not a matter of charity, the Act brings 
relief and assistance to many thousands of 
injured workmen and widows and children 
throughout the province who would otherwise 
be in need. Nearly 800,000 compensation 
and over 350,000 medical aid cheques have 
been issued during the ten years, the accidents 
averaging nearly one accident for each of the 
450,000 workmen covered by the Act. 


With the larger allowances to widows and 
children, the increased percentage and the 
high maximum and minimum, and full med- 
ical aid, the Ontario Act is probably now the 
most liberal of any upon the continent. But 
it is very far from being the most burden- 
some upon the employer. Comparison of the 
Ontario rate book with the rate manuals of 
neighboring states will show that our rates of 
assessment are exceedingly low for the amount 
of benefits paid, the expenses being very light 
and there being no cost of procuring busi- 
ness, or profit or other loading, as in ordinary 
insurance. The collection in Pennsylvania 
of over $80,000,000 premiums to pay $35,- 
000,000 benefits, and in Britain of over 
£8,000,000 premiums to pay about £3,000,000 
benefits, while Ontario collects only $100 to 
pay $96 benefits, are illustrations of the reason 
for our low rates. Perhaps nowhere else does 
so nearly the whole of what the employers 
pay actually reach the hands of the injured 
workmen or their dependants. 

With its immense advantages it may be 
asked why our system of administration is not 
more widespread. It is because of doubt as 
to keeping things on the merits and avoiding 
indirect influences and exploitation. There 
have been many examples of late of the fall- 
ing down of public administration and many 
warnings of the necessity of conscientiousness 
at all cost in the performance of public duty; 
and the need is greater in the decision of cases 
than in the ordinary work of administration. 
New York is now trying to get rid of political 
constraint in the decisions of its Commission; 
Quebec is afraid to adopt our form of admin- 
istration for fear of weaknesses and similar 
abuses. If such an administration is to be a 
success there must not only be efficiency but 
also the strictest integrity and neither fear 
nor favour in the handling of the work. 
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Accident Report of the Ontario Factory Inspector 


HE report of the Ontario Factory In- 
spector for the year ended October 31, 


1924, shows a total of 4,787 accidents of which — 


51 were fatal. The highest number of acci- 
dents im any one group was in the metal 
trades, in which 1,724 were reported; the pulp 
and paper trades came next with 1,388 acci- 
dents; the transportation group had 448; the 
textile industry 234; the manufacture of con- 
veyances group, 181; the rubber and rubber 
goods industry 177; the food manufacturing 
industries, 157; the chemical industries, 107; 
the leather goods industry, 90; the lumber in- 
dustry, 85; the clay, glass and stone indus- 
tries, 68; the woodworking industry, 39; the 
wearing apparel industries, 4; laundries, 2, and 
unclassified trades, 83. 

Of the total injuries reported, 2,684 were 
injuries to the upper extremities of the body, 
including 532 injuries to the head and face 
(of which 325 were eye injuries); 1,021 were 
injuries to the fingers, 400 to the hand, 281 
to the thumb, 182 to the arm, 116 to the 
wrist, 43 to the shoulder, 34 to the elbow and 
75 to other parts; 485 were injuries to the 
trunk of the body, including 189 stomach in- 
juries. There were 1,134 injuries to the lower 


extremities, including 3823 injuries to toes, 331 


to feet, 201 to legs, 141 to knees and 188 to 


ankles. 

Machinery andi its connections were respon- 
sible for 1,385 injuries, these being classified 
as due to the following parts: Rolls, 47; 
gears, cogs, sprockets, 33; belts, pulleys, shaft- 
ing, 81; saws, 83; planers, 14; drills, 26; mill- 
ing machinery, 8; shears, 21; emery wheel, 
66; press, 66; punch, 14; dies, 12; barker, 32; 
calender, 8; cutter knives, 18; conveyors, 9; 
hammers, 22; jointers, 7; stitcher, 7; loom, 
2; centrifugal machinery, 1; paper machinery, 
28; spinning machinery, 7; winders, 16; grind- 
ing wheels, 31; lathes, 35; machinery connec- 
tions, 25; wiredrawing, etc., 12; trucking, 101; 
other machinery, 191; spoolers, 1; miscel- 
laneous causes, 370. 

There were 825 injuries due to falling sub- 
stances, 506 to falls of persons, 470 to being 
jammed between articles, 353 to sprains and 
strains, 293 to burns and scalds, 276 to hand 
tools, 218 to infected wounds, 167 to flying 
missiles, 100 to foreign substances in the eyes; 
79 to hooks, chains and cables; 45 to engines 
and cars; 33 to elevators, 15 to cranes and 
derricks, 14 to electricity, and 8 to explosions. 


MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1924 


HE number of accidents reported to the 
Ontario Department of Mines up to 
January 15, 1925, as occurring during the year 
1924, was 2,167. Thirty-seven of these ac- 
cidents resulted in the death of 40 men, this 
being the highest fatality record since 1916 
when 51 men were killed. 

Fatalities—The number of men killed per 
1,000 men employed at the mines for the 
year 1924 was 2.30. The number of persons 
employed in 1924 was 12,500 as against 12,000 
in 1923, 11,000 in 1922, 9,436 in 1921, 11,486 
in 1920, 12,926 in 1919, 15,226 in 1918, and 
17,791 in 1917 (the year of greatest employ- 
ment in the period 1901 to 1924). The ratio 
of fatalities per 1,000 employees during these 
years was 3.20 in 1924; 2.50 in 1923; 2.72 
in 1922; 2.54 in 1921; 2.61 in 1920; 3.00 in 
1919; 2.10 in 1918; and 2.02 in 1917. 

Of the 40 fatalities in 1924, 23 occurred un- 
derground and one at the surface, two occurred 
in the metallurgical works and 14 im the 
quarries, clay and sand pits. (In 1923 two 
men in the latter group were killed). Falls 
of ground were responsible for 25 per cent of 
the fatalities, shaft accidents were responsible 
‘for 29.16 per cent; explosives for 16.66 per 


cent; miscellaneous underground causes for 
25 per cent and surface accidents for 4.16 
per cent. Twenty-seven of the fatalities oc- 
curred among English-speaking people while 
12 occurred among men of foreign nationali- 
ties. 

The greatest number of fatalities occurred 
to men between the ages of 36 and 40, there 
being 9 deaths in this group; 3 deaths oc- 
curred among workmen between the ages of 
17 and 20, 6 to workmen between 21 and 25; 
7 to workmen between 26 and 30; 5 to work- 
men between 31 and 35; 4 to workmen be- 
tween 41 and 45; one to a workman between 
51 and 55; 3 to workmen between 56 and 
60; 1 to a workman between 61 and 65, and 
1 to a workman between 66 and 70. 

Non-fatal accidents—Among the non-fatal 
accidents, 1,185 occurred underground and 462 
at the surface of the mines, 315 occurred at 
the metallurgical works, 172 in the quarries, 
and 46 in the clay, sand and gravel pits. 
The principal cause of accident in the mines 
is given as “rock or ore while working at 
face or chute,” there being 221 due to this 
cause. Tramming was responsible for 181 
accidents, fall of persons for 164, fall of rock 
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or ore from face; wall or back for 142; fall- 
ing objects for 126; flying objects, sledging, 
etc. for 104, hand tools for 91, nails or splint- 
ers for 89, strain while lifting for 82, drilling 
machines for 80, being crushed between two 
objects for 59, machinery for 44, run of ore 
from chute or pocket for 48, cages, skips or 
buckets for 41, falling down shaft, winze, raise, 
or stope for 27, running into or against ob- 
jects for 22, burns for 20, explosives for 20, 
poisoning from cyanide, mercury, etc. for i1, 
electricity for 6, and explosion of carbide for 2. 

In the metallurgical works falling objects 
and being burned by slag, matte or scrap 
were each responsible for 60 accidents, fall 
of persons for 35, being crushed between ob- 
jects for 30, hand tools for 22, cranes, ladles 
and hooks for 22, flying objects for 20, trams- 
portation for 17, nails or splinters for 9, ma- 
chinery for 9, strain while lifting for 9, acid, 
gas and steam for 8, burns for 7, being 
poisoned by mercury, nickel, etc. for 5, elec- 
tricity for 1, and unclassified 1. In the quar- 
ries 42 of the non-fatal accidents occurred 
through the handling of material, falls of per- 
sons caused 17, sledging, flying objects etc., 
17; machinery, 14; transportation, 13; hand 
tools, 13; falling objects, 13; being crushed 
between objects, 10; falls of rock, 8; strain 
while lifting, 6; nails or splinters, 6; explo- 
sions, 5; and electricity, 1. In the clay, sand 
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and gravel pits 11 accidents occurred in the 
transportation of materials, 6 were caused by 
strain while lifting and 5 were due to falls 
of persons, hand tools were responsible for 4, 
machinery for 4, falling objects for 3, being 
crushed between objects for 3, and falling ma- 
terial for 3, hamdling material for 2, flying 
objects for 1, nails or splinters for 1, elec- 
tricity for 1. 

Of the thirty-two men injured in accidents 
from the use of explosives, nine were English- 
speaking and twenty-three were men of for- 
eign extraction. An analysis of these twenty- 
three accidents showed that eighteen were due 
to poor judgment or carelessness on the part 
of the employees and could have been avoid- 
ed. Of the accidents in which the em- 
ployee was presumably at fault either through 
ignorance, stupidity or carelessness, fourteen 
were caused by foreigners and four by Eng- 
lish-speaking employees. 

Of the 2,130 non-fatal accidents, the records 
of the Department show that infection fol- 
lowed in 220 cases. Tincture of iodine of five 
per cent strength is recommended where the 
skin is broken, the surface to be painted with 
the iodine only once before applying a dress- 
ing. 

There were two prosecutions under the 
Mines Act during the year. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1924 


HE seventeenth annual report of the Fac- 
tories Inspector under the Nova Scotia 
Factories Act covers the twelve month period 
ending September 30, 1924. <A large part of 
the report relates to industrial accidents, 
their causes and prevention, but considerable 
data with regard to accidents are reserved 
for the report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. In describing the powers and 
duties of the Factory Inspector the report 
quotes section 24 of the Factories Act, 
which requires that “in case of fire or ac- 


cident in any factory occasioning any 
bodily injury to any person employed 
therein, whereby he is. prevented from 


working for six days next after the fire 
or accident, a notice shall be sent to the 
inspector in writing by the employer forth- 
with after the expiration of the said six days, 
and if such notice is not so sent the employer 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
thirty dollars.’ The Act gives the factory 
inspector the right to enter any industrial 
establishment, and though his first and prin- 
cipal care is the welfare of the employees 


he can also be of considerable service to the 
employer. Discussions with the employer, 
the report says, are not confined altogether 
to matters coming under the Act, but also 
cover the wider field of social activities in 
which many employers are engaging for the 
welfare and comfort of their employees. Very 
commendable work, it is stated, has been 
done by employers for their employees. Much 
of this work is outside the scope of the Act, 
but it is believed that factory laws and fac- 
tory inspection have been important factors 
in turning the employers’ thoughts in the 
direction of welfare work generally. While 
the employer’s experience, however, is gen- 
erally circumscribed by his surroundings, that 
of the inspector is province-wide, and in ad- 
dition he has access to literature from au- 
thoritative sources, much of which comes from 
industrial establishments elsewhere in con- 
nection with their safety, sanitation and wel- 
fare work. The work of factory inspection, 
it is suggested, might be made to function 
in the same manner as the agricultural, public 
health and other services of the province, if 
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those interested in industries would co-oper- 
ate in ithe same spirit. 

With regard to sanitation, the report states 
that both employers and employees are 
realizing the importance of good working con- 
ditions, and that the employees are prompt 
in making suggestions. Exceptional cases of 
dust or gases caused by some manufacturing 
process have been observed by some workers, 
usually through the illness of one of their 
number. These cases, being out of the ordin- 
ary, are not covered by the admitted stan- 
dards, but useful information is sometimes 
obtained by correspondence with the makers 
of the machinery used in the process, or with 
inspection departments in other provinces or 
states. 

Some of the problems with which the fac- 
tory inspector is called upon to deal are 
described in the report. Where is the prob- 
lem of the workers in small establishments 
who feel that their workshops should be 
equipped with exhaust systems and service 
facilities similar to those in the large plants. 
In the small shops, however, the workers are 
not as a rule constantly employed for the 
whole working day at the unhealthful part 
of the industry, but for a part of the time 
are engaged ait other manufacturing processes, 
while in the larger plants there is sufficient 
work to keep some of the employees con- 
stantly engaged during the working hours at 
the same process. Most of the standard 
regulations deal with the ventilation prob- 
lem by providing that it shall not be obli- 
gatory on the employer to install mechanical 
means to remove dangerous gases unless the 
worker is exposed to the dangerous occupa- 
tion for more than a certain number of hours 
each day. The report states that some em- 
ployers have still to be reminded that their 
workrooms would be the better if the walls, 
floors and windows were kept cleaner, if the 
toilets were clean and in good repair and if 
the workrooms were well ventilated. 

‘The number of accidents in the factories 
of the province for the year was 1,308, of 
which 12 were fatal. The record for 1923 was 
1,422, including 9 fatalities. There was there- 
fore a reduction of 114 in the number of 
accidents in 1924, but an increase of 3 in the 
number of fatalities. The decrease of acci- 
dents was general in almost all the industries 
except the sawmills, where unusual activity 
prevailed during the year. The accidents in 
the sawmills numbered 260 in 1924, of which 
7 were fatal, as compared with a total in the 


previous year of 214, of which 2 were fatal. 
In the other woodworking indnstries there 
were 127 accidents, none of which were fatal; 
‘1 the metal trades (except large steel works 
and the steel-car-building plants) there were 
118 accidents, of which one was fatal; in the 
car building industry there were 67 accidents; 
in the steel works 432, with 2 fatalities; in 
the textile mills 25 accidents, with 1 fatality; 
in the confectionery, food and bottling works 
there were 45 accidents; and in the miscel- 
laneous industries 74, including 1 fatality. The 
fatalities were due in most cases to new and 
unexpected causes, and some of them resulted 
from injuries which at the time of happening 
did not appear serious. Two owners of small 
sawmills were among the number killed. Of 
the seven sawmill fatalities, three were 
caused by pulleys bursting, two when pulleys 
were being turned, and one when an unused 
pulley on the countershaft of a planer burst; 
one when a workman fell when carrying a 
switch tie, and it fell on him; one was caused 
by a shaft on which a workman’s clothes 
caught; and one by a workman’s clothing 
being caught by the projecting bo’ts of a 
smail pulley on a saw arbor. A night watch- 
man was scalded to death when the blow- 
down connection of a boiler broke. The two 
fatalities in the steel mills were caused by 
falls, one from a telephone pole after the 
man had received an electric shock, and the 
other from the side of a building where steam 
and water pipes were located. In a knitting 
mill an old man fell against a box and in- 
jured his ribs and death was caused by pneu- 
monia which developed from the injury. A 
man working in an excelsior factory died as 
the result of a fractured skull, and a work- 
man in a dry dock was hit and killed by a 
plank which fell out of a sling load. 


On the subject of accident prevention the 
report states:— 

Accident statistics prove conclusively that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the industrial accidents are be- 
yond the sphere of guarding or fencing of machinery 
and equipment but they are not beyond the scope of 
accident prevention activities. Plant safety organizations 
were first established to deal with, this class of acci- 
dents; and though they must necessarily give con- 
siderable attention to the matter of devising mechani- 
cal guards and fencing of equipment and dangerous 
places, they have obtained the most surprising results 
in reducing accidents which were at one time con- 
sidered the unpreventable hazards of the industry. These 
safety organizations develop a safety spirit which make 
men careful and cautious, makes them think along 
safety lines, makes them restrain the hasty impulse, 
makes them thoughtful and considerate of their fellow 
workmen and makes safety a dominant characteristic 
of their lives. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS IN CANADA 


Outline of the Functions of the Federal and Provincial Organizations 


(T)EPARTMENTS or Bureaus of Labour 
having charge of the welfare and inter- 
‘ests of labour within their several jurisdic- 
‘tions, have been established in Canadia by the 
Dominion Parliament and by the Provincial 
‘Legislatures of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

In New Brunswick an act was passed in 
1904 (chapter 17) providing for ithe establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Labour. This act, how- 
ever, never became effective; its purposes 
would have been “ito collect, assort and sys- 
tematize and publish information and _ statis- 
tics relating to employment, wages and hours 
of labour throughout the Province, co-opera- 
tion, strikes, or other labour difficulties, trades 


unions, labour organizations, the relations be-. 


tween labour and capital, and other subjects 
of interest to working men and _ working 
women, with such information relating to the 
commercial, industrial and sanitary condition 
of working men and working women, and the 
permanent prosperity of the industries of the 
province as the bureau may be able to gather.” 
The administration of the Factories Act of 
New Brunswick is now in charge of the Pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Board, to 
whom the chief factory inspector presents his 
reports. 

An outline of the various acts which estab- 
lish labour departments and bureaus is given 
in the following paragraphs: 


The Department of Labour of Canada 


The Department of Labour. of Canada was 
established by act of Parliament under au- 
thority of the Conciliation Act of 1900. The 
section of the act relating to the department 
was as follows:— 

With a view to the dissemination of accurate sta- 
tistical and other information relating to the conditjons 
of labour, the Minister shall establish and have charge 
of a Department of Labour, which shall collect, digest, 
and publish in suitable form statistical and other in- 
formation relating to the conditions of labour, shall 
institute and conduct inquiries into important industrial 
questions upon which adequate information may not at 
present be available, and issue at least once in every 
month a publication to be known as the Laspour Gazerte, 
which shall contain information regarding conditions of 
the labour market and kindred subjects, and shall be 
distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and 
conditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister. 


The Conciliation Act was administered by 
the Postmaster General who remained at the 
head of the new department until 1909. In 
that year Parliament passed the Labour De- 
partment Act, placing the department under 


a Minister of Labour. The Minister of 
Labour was charged with the administra- 
tion ‘of the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation /Act, 
1907, with such other duties as might be as- 
signed to him by the Governor in Council. 
The acts placed under the administration of 
the department indicate to some extent the 
scope of its work when first organized, but 
the administration of the Fair Wages resolu- 
tion has been one of the most important 
duties discharged since its early years. 

The Prime Mumister, the Right Hon. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, in moving the second reading 
of the Labour Department Act of 1909, said: 
“Some years ago the Parliament of Canada 
thought it advisable to organize a Depart- 
ment of Labour. It was in the nature of 
am experiment, and when the proposal was 
submitted to the House, some did not sup- 
pose that it would be conducive to much 
real good. But whoever at that time enter- 
tained this idea thas since revised his judg- 
ment. The experiment has proven eminently 
successful, and were the same legislation to 
be introduced to-day I doubt if 1t would meet 
with any opposition. It is sufficient for us 
to bear in mind what has been done by the 
Department of Labour since its organization 
to enable us to agree that its creation has 
been more than justified by the results. 
because it has been successful not only in 
alleviating the condition of labour itself but 
in making the relations between the wage- 
earners and the wage-payers more satisfac- 
tory than they ever were before. In our 
judgment the experiment of nine years ago 
should now be carried out to its full fruition 
by the establishment. of a Department of 
Labour presided over by a responsible min- 
ister of the Crown. I should say that this 
has been asked for by the labour organiza- 
tions of the country.” 

The Prime Minister quoted jresolutions 
passed by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, one of which, passed at the annual 
convention in 1907, read as follows:— 

“That the Government be urged to separate the 
Department of Labour from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This has become necessary, in the opinion of 
this Congress, owing to the great increase of business 
in the Department of Labour, and, further, a Minister 
of Labour, acting solely in that capacity would be in 


a better position to give greater attention to the de- 
mands of the workmen.”’ 


The work of the Department of Labour 
of Canada now includes the following duties: 
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The administration of the Industrial Dis- 


putes Investigation Act, 1907, which provides 
for the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation in cases of disputes 
affecting mines and public utilities. 


f The maintenance of a staff of officers at 


{ 
' 
g 
{ 
i 


a 


| various points whose services are utilized in 


the adjustment of labour disputes. 

The administration of Fair Wages policy 
of the Government of Canada which pro- 
vides for the observanace of the current 
wages rates and hours of the district on Gov- 
ernment contracts and on railway construc- 
tion towards which financial aid has been 
voted by Parlament. 

The administration of the Employment 
Offices’ Co-ordination Act under which, in 
co-operation with various provincial govern- 
ments, free public employment offices are 
maintained in 66 centres; statistical informa- 
tion relative to employment conditions is 
also collected and published. 

The administration of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act which provides for grants to the 
provinces for the purpose of promoting tech- 
nical education; the collection and publica- 
tion of information in the form of bulletins 
and otherwise. 

The administration of the Government An- 
nuities Act, 1908, whereby provision may be 
made for old age by the purchase of an- 
nuities by individuals, or associatiors on be- 
half of their members, or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 

The administration of the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act, 1923, which provides means for 
investigation of alleged combines. 

The collection, compilation and publication 
of statistics of wages hours, prices, cost of 


living, strikes and lockouts, industrial acei- 


dents and industrial agreements; also of 


labour organization and. organization in in- 


' dustry, commerce and the professions; the 
conduct of investigational and research work 
- bearing on industrial relations and labour 


conditions; the publication of bulletins of in- 
formation on these subjects. 

The monthly publication of the Lasour 
GAZETTE containing a review of the industrial 
situation throughout Canada, a record of pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, 
wholesale and retail prices in Canada and 
other countries, strikes and lockouts, indus- 
trial accidents, summaries of laws and legal 
decisions affecting labour and other informa- 
tion on current matters of industrial and 
labour interest. 

The compilation and publication of reports 
containing the texts of the labour laws of 


the Dominion Parhiament and of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. 

The maintenance of a library of publica- 
tions on labour and economic subjects. 

The collection and transmission of infor- 
mation required by the International Labour 
Conference and Office; correspondence with 
Federal and Provincial Government depart- 
ments and with organizations of employers 
and employees relative thereto; the repre- 
sentation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 


Quebec Depariment of Public Works and 
Labour 


“The Department of Public Works and 
Labour for the province of Quebec was estab- 
lished under an Act of 1905, being articles 
2361 to 2869 of the Revised Statutes of 1909, 
but a Department of Public Works had been 
in existence for many years before provision 
was made for a labour division. Under the 
Act of 1905, the Minister of Public Works 
and Labour, in addition to his functions in 
connection with the management and control 
of public works, performs the following duties 
in regard to labour: he institutes and controls 
inquiries into important industrial questions 
and those relating to manufacturers, collects 
useful facts and statistics relating thereto and 
transmits the same to the Quebec Bureau of 
Statistics; and has supervision of and control 
over all proceedings under the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act. An amendment of 1919 enabled 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to ap- 
point a deputy minister of labour, who should 
‘have control of such matters as should be as- 
signed to him, subject to the direction of the 
minister. Among these duties is that of in- 
specting industrial establishments from the 
standpoint of the health and safety of the 
workers. In 1924 a staff of 10 male and 3 
female inspectors was employed in this work. 
The department also takes charge in regard 
to fair wages on government contracts, super- 
intends licensed registry offices for domestic 
servants, administers the Boiler Inspection 
Act, the act respecting the prevention of fires, 
and the inspection of foundries. An import- 
ant duty of the Department is in connection 
with the issues of educational certificates to 
children under 16 years of age, such certifi- 
cates being required under amendments of 
1919 to the Industrial Establishments Act 
before these children may be employed for 
wages. 


Ontario Department of Labour 


A Bureau of Industries was established in 
Ontario in 1882 under the Provincial Depart-- 
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ment of Agriculture. This Bureau published 
statistics on matters relating to industries in 
the province. One of its main functions, then 
as now, was in connection with factory inspec- 
tions. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour was created 
as a branch of the Department of Public 
Works. The objects of the Bureau were set 
forth in the Bureau of Labour Act as fol- 
lows :— 


4. It shall be the duty of the Bureau to collect, assort, 
systematize and publish information and statistics relat- 
ing to employment, wages and hours of labour, co- 
operation, strikes, lockouts, or other labour difficulties, 
trades unions, labour organizations, the relations be- 
tween labour and capital, and other subjects of interest 
to workingmen throughout Ontario, with such informa- 
tion relating to the commercial, industrial and sanitary 
condition of workingmen, and the permanent prosperity 
of the industries of Ontario, as the Bureau may be 
able to gather. 


A further change was made in 1916 when 
the Trades and Labour Branch Act was 
enacted, placing the Branch in the charge of 
a superintendent with the rank of a deputy 
head of a department. The new branch was 
attached to the Department of Public Works 
by an order in council. Its establishment has 
been recommended by a Provincial Commis- 
sion on Unemployment, and one of its duties 


was in connection with the organizing of em-— 
The Act defined the duties 


ployment offices. 
of the branch as follows:— 


(a) collect such statistical and other information re- | 
specting trades and industries in Ontario as may be — 


deemed necessary or expedient from time to time; 


(b) ascertain the localities in which mechanics, arti- — 


zans or workmen in any particular trade or industry are 
required and wherever practicable assist in supplying the 
demand for such work or labour. 

(c) ascertain and report upon sanitary and other con- 
ditions relating to the health, comfort and well-being 
of the industrial classes; 

(d) establish and maintain in the various centres of 
population throughout Ontario employment bureaus and 
similar agencies for obtaining suitable employment for 
workingmen; and subject to The Employment Agencies 
Act, 1917, to regulate all voluntary, private or munici- 
pal employment bureaux. Amended 1917, c. 15, s. 2. 

(e) ascertain and report upon the rates of wages paid 
to employees in the various trades and industries carried 
on in Ontario; { 

(f) enquire and report as to the establishment of new 
industries in Ontario, in any case where by reason of 
the production of raw material for such industry in 
Ontario, or the immigration of persons skilled in the 
particular industry or other circumstances it appears 
that such industry can profitably be carried on; 

(g) enquire into, consider and report upon the opera- 
tion of laws in force in other parts of the Empire and 
in foreign countries, having for their objects the pro- 
tection, technical training and welfare of the industrial 
classes, and make such recommendations and suggestions 
thereon as may be deemed advisable; 

(h) consider and report upon any petition for, or 
suggestion of a change in the law of Ontario relating 
to labour and wages or any matter affecting the indus- 
trial classes, presented or made by any trades and 
labour council or other organization representing those 
elasses or by any other person; 


established, in charge of a Minister 


(7) prepare and transmit to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council annually a report containing the reports of 
the officers employed in the administration of the vari- 
ous Acts assigned to the Branch, and uopn the work 
of the Branch during the preceding year, together with 
such statistical and other information as may have been 
collected in the Branch. 


The superintendent or his representatives 
had the right of access to offices, factories, etc., 
at any reasonable hour, and could be granted 
authority to hold inquiries under the Public 
Inquiries Act. The administration of the fol- 
lowing acts was assigned to the Trades and 
Labour Branch; The Bureau of Labour Act; 
The Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act; 
The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; The 
Steam Boilers Act; The Employment Agencies 
Act, 1917, and Acts relating to the protection 
of the persons or interests of the industrial 
classes as may from time to time be designed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

In 1919 the Department of Labour was 
and 
Deputy Minister of Labour, the duties of the 
Department being identical with those of the 
former Trades and Labour Branch. The new 
Department through its Factory Inspection 
Branch, supervises factories, shops, office 
buildings, barber shops, elevators and _ hoists, 
foundries and polishing plants, the employ- 
ment of women in industry, minimum wage 
orders, stationary engineers’ certificates. The 
Steam Boiler Branch superintends boiler de- 
signs, new boilers and boiler exchanges, and 
the Employment Service conducts employ- 


ment exchanges at 25 industrial centres in the 


province, besides maintaining a provincial em- 
ployment clearing house. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour 


The Manitoba Bureau of Labour Act of 
1915 (chapter 6) provided for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Labour, attached to the 
Department of Public Works, or, under an 
amendment of 1922, “to any other such de- 
partment as the Lieutenant-Governor may 
determine.” The duties assigned the Bureau 
were stated in the Act as follows:— 

‘to collect, assort, systematize and publish informa- 
tion and statistics relating to employment, wages and 
hours of labour, co-operation, strikes, lockouts or other 
labour difficulties, trades unions, labour organizations, 
the relations between labour and capital, and other 
subjects of interest to workingmen throughout Mani- 
toba, with such information relating to the commercial, 
industrial and sanitary condition of workingmen, and 
the permanent prosperity of the industries of Mani- 
toba, as the Bureau may be able to gather.’ 


By an amendment of 1916 the Bureau was 
charged with the duty and obligation of see- 
ing that the provisions of the Shops Regula- 
tion Act, The Bake Shops Act, The Public 
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Buildings Act, The Manitoba Factories Act 
and The Building Trades Protection Act, or 
those contained in any Acts that may here- 
after be substituted for these Acts, are at all 
times duly and properly observed and en- 
forced. 


Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and 
Industries 


¢ The Saskatchewan Bureau was established 
junder the Bureau of Labour and Industries 
“Act of 1920 (chapter 24). The administration 
lof the Bureau is in charge of a Commissioner. 
|The duties are defined in the act as follows :— 
“The Bureau shall collect, assort, systematize and 
publish information and statistics relating to: (a) em- 
ployment, wages and hours of labour throughout the 
province; (b) strikes or other labour difficulties; 
(c) trades unions and labour organizations; (d) the re- 
lations between capital and labour and other subjects 
connected with industrial problems; (e) the commercial 
industrial, and sanitary conditions of employment; 
(f) the natural resources of Saskatchewan and their 
industrial possibilities; (g) such other matters as may 
be related to industrial development in the province. 

The Bureau shall also provide facilities for finding 
employment and for the distribution of male and 
female labour throughout the province. 

It shall be the duty of the Bureau and it shall have 
power to—(a) establish and maintain one or more em- 
ployment offices at such places within Saskatchewan as 
may be designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council; (b) put employers who want workpeople, and 
workpeople who want work within Saskatchewan, into 
communication with one another free of charge; 
(c) cause to be made surveys of and inquiries into the 
natural resources of Saskatchewan to ascertain their 
extent and how the same may be best utilized in the 
extension of the industries of the provinee; (d) inquire 
and report as to the establishment of new industries in 
Saskatchewan, in any case where by reason of the pro- 
duction of raw material for such industry, or the immi- 
gration of persons skilled in the particular industry, or 
other circumstances, it appears that such industry might 
be profitably carried on; (e) co-operate with the Fed- 
eral Labour Exchange. 

The Bureau shall administer the following Acts and 
such other Acts as may be from time to time assigned 
by the Executive Council to the administration of the 
Bureau: (a) The Factories Act; (b) The Building Trades 
Protection Act; (c) The Electrical Workers’ Protection 
Act; (d) The Employment Agencies Act; (e) The Mines 
Act; and (f) The Minimum Wage Act. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour 


The Bureau of Labour of Alberta was 
| created under an act of 1922 (chapter 80). It 
'is in charge of a Commissioner of Labour 
_ appointed by Order in Council, the duties of 
“this official being to “superintend the per- 

formance of such work relating ito the collec- 
tion, assortment, systemization and publica- 
tion ‘of information and statistics affecting 
labour as may be directed by the minister ;” 
to administer such acts as may be assigned 
to the Bureau by Orders in Council; and to 
discharge such other duties as may be delie- 
gated to him by the minister. The Bureau 
now administers the provincial Employment 
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Bureau and the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Boilers Act, The Factories Act and the 
Theatres Act. The annual reports of the 
Bureau contain valuable material on wages 
and hours of labour in the various industries 
in the Province. 


British Columbia Department of Labour 


{The British Columbia Department was es- 
tablished under the Department of Labour 
Act of 1917 (chapter 32). A Minister of 
Labour presides over the Department, with 
a deputy minister appointed by order in 
council. The duties of the department are 
defined in the act as follows:— 

(a) To administer the laws of British Columbia affect- 
ing labour; ; 

(b) To acquire and disseminate knowledge on all 
matters connected with the industrial occupations of 
the people, with a view to improving the relations be- 
tween employers and employes; 

(c) To collect and publish reliable information relat- 
ing to or affecting the industries of British Columbia 
and rates of wages; 

(d) To collect such statistical and other information 
respecting trades and industries in British Columbia 
as may be deemed necessary or expedient from time 
to time; 

(e) To ascertain the localities in which mechanics, 
artisans, or workmen in any particular trade or in- 
dustry are required, and wherever practicable assist in 
supplying the demand for such work or labour; 

({) To ascertain and report upon sanitary and other 
conditions relating. to the health, comfort, and well- 
being of the industrial classes; 

(g) To establish and maintain in the various centres 
or population throughout British Columbia employment 
bureaus and similar agencies for obtaining suitable 
employment for workingmen and working women and 
for the distribution of male and female labour through- 
cut the province. Amended 1919, c. 39, s. 2. 

(h) To inquire and report as to the establishment of 
new industries in British Columbia where it appears 
that such industries can profitably be carried on; 

(z) To inquire into, consider, and report upon the 
operation of laws in force in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries having for their objects 
the protection, technical training, and welfare of the 
industrial classes, and make such recommendations and 
suggestions thereon as may be deemed advisable; 

(7) To consider and report upon any petition for or 
suggestion of a change in the law of British Columbia 
relating to labour and wages or any matter affecting 
the industrial classes, presented or made by any trades 
and labour council or other organization representing 
those classes, or by any other person; 

(k) To perform such other duties as may from time 
to time be prescribed by any Act of the Legislative 
Assembly. 


The Department has authority to require 
the trade unions, industrial societies and other 
organizations to supply information as tc 
their rules and practices; to require employers 
to furnish reports as to their employees, that 
is, their names, occupations, wages, hours of 
labour, etc.; and to obtain from any avail- 
able source information as to the cost of 
living, and the relations of prices to labour 
and industrial conditions in the province. The 
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statistical reports of the Department are 
summarized in the yearly report, which con- 
tains valuable information as to labour con- 
ditions. The annual report includes a direc- 
tory of associations of employers, a trade 
union directory for the province, and the re- 
port of the Minimum Wage Board. The De- 
partment of Labour also administers the gov- 
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ernment employment service and the Fac- 
tories Act. The Deputy Minister of Labour 
is ex officio, the chairman of the Board of 
Adjustment under the Hours of Work Act of 
1923, providing for an 8-hour working day 
in the industries of the province, excepting 
those industries expressly exempted by the 
Board. 


International Chamber of Commerce 


Representatives of business interests of 
forty nations will gather at Brussels on June 
21 of this year in the third general conference 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
to. discuss common problems, to consider 
means of facilitating trade between countries 
and to further ithe adoption and simplifica- 
tion of commercial practices by which the 
interchange of goods between peoples is car- 
ried on. The meeting will bring together 
bankers and financiers, economists, industrial- 
ists and merchants, many of whom are figures 
of national and not a f:w of international 
importance The turn their discussicn takes 
and the conclusions at which they will ar- 
rive may not only have a far-reaching effect 
upon business conditions in all countries but 
also a direct bearing upon the course of world 
affairs within the next few years. It was at 
a similar meeting held in Rome two years 
ago that the principles underlying the ‘Dawes 
Plan, which is now in effect, were adopted. 
It is their purpose to discuss at Brussels fur- 
ther steps in the application of this plan, the 
adjustment of remaining reparations ques- 
tions and the economic rehabilitation of the 
countries which have not yet recovered from 
the shock of war. 

In preparation for the discussion a_ sur- 
vey of world economic conditions is now 
being made by an international committee of 
which Fred I. Kent, of New York, is chair- 
man. Among its members are Owen D. 
Young and Henry M. Robinson, of the United 
States; Sir Arthur Balfour and Stanley 
Machin, presidents of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce for 1923 and 
1924 respectively, of Great Britain; Alfred 
Descamps, director of economics of the 
Banque de France, and Maurice Lewan- 
dowski, directing manager of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris; Mario Al- 
berti, and Albert Pirello, of Italy, both for- 
mer members of the Dawes Commission; 
Maurice Despret, Belgium, chairman of the 
Board of the Banque de Bruxelles, Henri 
Heer, Switzerland, a member of the econom- 
ic committee of the League of Nations; K. A. 


Wallenberg, Sweden, president of the Associ- 
ation of Scandinavian Chambers of Com- 
merce; and W. Westerman, Holland, chair- 
man of the Board of the |Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging. 

In the light of human experience in dealing 
with economic problems growing out of the 
war it is reasonable to assume that this 
method of approach obviates the almost in- 
superable obstacles that are encountered if 
they are treated as political questions. But 
there are many other economic problems 
which involve the economic welfare of all 
countries and directly affect business activity, 
and should be dealt with in the same way. 





Hours of Labour in the United States 


Under the title of “ Hours of Labour in In- 
dustry: The United States,” the International 
Labour Office has just published the latest of 
its series of studies on hours of work in vari- 
ous countries. In an introductory note, it is 
pointed out that legislation in the United 
States restricting hours of work is mostly con- 
fined to women and children, or to dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations, and such legisla- 
tion is generally left to the separate States, 
with the result that there is a great diversity 
of laws in the country. Further, there are but 
few great national collective agreements; and 
the existing agreements being mostly local in 
scope and application, a detailed study can 
only be carried out with considerable diffi- 
culty. Moreover, customs and mentality, 
which play a not unimportant part in indus- 
trial conditions, often. differ widely between 
one part of the United States and another. 
The study, however, contains a considerable 
body of information, statistical and other, 
concerning hours of work in the various in- 
dustries of the United States. The tendency 
during recent years, it is pointed out, has 
been towards a shorter working day. The 
present trend in organized industry is towards 
a forty-four-hour week. Tables compiled by 
the American Federation of Labour in April, 
1922, and reproduced in the study, show that 
over 1,250,000 workers are on this basis. 
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PROPHECIES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Article by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
Contributed to the “New York Times,” March 22, 1926. 


HE following article by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University, outlines certain new developments 
in the relations of labour and capital that 
have come rapidly during the past few years. 
Notable among these have been:— 


1. Government mediation and conciliation 
as carried on by the Canadian Department 
of Labour under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907. 


2. The spread of co-operative management. 
Either through the regular unions already 
organized in the plants, or by means of new 
organizations established for the purpose, 
representatives of the workers in many in- 
stances now sit down with their employers to 


discuss in democratic fashion the problems of 
their industry. 

3. Insurance against unemployment, acci- 
dent, sickness and death. Either jointly with 
the regular unions, or independently on be- 
half of their employees, many employers have 
established funds to protect them from the 
various risks In connection with industry. 

4. Employee stock ownership. Many large 
companies have taken their employees into 
partnership through a wide distribution of 
stock among the workers, and by a sharing 
of their profits among the customers they 
serve. 

Dr. Eliot sees in these developments pro- 
phecies of industrial peace and in the fol- 
lowing article describes some of the more 
conspicuous examples in detail. 


Text of Dr. Eliot’s Article 


NY one who listens can hear nowadays 
many prophecies of industrial peace, 
loud and near, or faint and far; and some of 
these prophecies reach beyond industrial 
peace to international peace also. In the 
midst of the dire confusion into which the 
civilized world has fallen since 1914 it is com- 
forting for people who are naturally expect- 
ant. cf good to reflect on these prophecies. A 
few of them are here described and recorded, 
in order to give knowledge of* their nature 
and their abundance to many Americans who 
have never listened to them. 


Depariment of Labour of Canada 


Among these cheering prophecies should 
first be mentioned the activities of the Cana- 


ously useful for twenty-four years. 


tion between employers and 


throughout Canada. 


The boards set up by the department—a | 
separate board for each dispute—have no | 
arbitral authority, save when an arbitration | 


is arranged by mutual consent of the dis- 
putants. They have the usual powers of a 
court in compelling testimony, and their pro- 
ceedings are paid for by the Federal Gov- 


ernment. They can apply no force in sup- 
port of their decisions. They appeal only to 
public opinion for enforcement of their de- 
cisions; and their whole effort is to inform 
public opinion accurately concerning every dis- 
pute in which their intervention is requested 
by either party. By this method the depart- 
ment has brought about the immediate 
settlement of a large number of acute con- 
troversies and has promoted face-to-face con- 
ference between the contestants in many 
other disputes in which no immediate settle- 
ment was reached. 

The “Labour Gazette.”—It early established 


| the Lasour Gazerrs, prepared and edited in 
| the department at Ottawa. 
' publishes much trustworthy information on 
dian Department of Labour, which was es- | 
tablished in 1900 and has now been continu- | 
Under | 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of | 
1907 this Government department, headed by | 
a Minister of Labour, has successfully pro-' 
moted processes of conference and concilia-| 
employees’ 
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many subjects interesting to labour, such as 
the average weekly cost of supporting a fam- 
ily of five from year to year through a series 
of years under changing conditions, the 
monthly loss of working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes, the proceedings at meetings 
of various international associations at many 
places in Canada and the United States, the 
resolutions passed by labour meetings or 
conferences in both Canada and the United 
States and the action, if any, which resulted 
therefrom, the main facts regarding com- 


| parative unemployment in a series of months 
_ or years and the proposals of workers’ unions 


jor associations concerning public education, 
accident prevention and compensation for 
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f accident. It also publishes statedly a general 


review of the industrial situation as shown in 
the labour market, the fluctuations of com- 
modity prices and the number of building 
permits-and contracts. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.— 
When one considers all the activities of the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa before and 
since the enactment of the Industrial Dis- 
nutes Investigation Act, one sees clearly 
that the Canadian action on the labour prob- 
lem has been and still is the most intelligent 
and successful in the world. It shows one 
safe way, at lesst, toward industrial neace. 
The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King invented 
this legislation and got it put into effect. He 
1; now Canadian Premier. 

The leading ideas which appear in his 
wr'tings, speeches and pol:tical career are 
that governmental investigation should pre- 
cede the lockout or the strike, in order to 
bring law and order into industry and to in- 
troduce joint control; secondly, that the Gov- 
ernment should pass laws effective in un- 
covering wrongs and exposing injustice in 
industrial controversies, and that if the com- 
munity is to pay regard to the rights of 
labour and capital on the one hand, labour 
and capital on the other must not be indiffer- 


ent to the well-being of the community; and, 


thirdly, that the methods of preserving peace 
between nations are similar to those that ob- 
tain in industry—namely, conciliation, arbi- 
tration and the international support of a 
judicial tribunal whose decisions are enforce- 
__ able. e_by an international police. 


The year 1922 gave a striking demonstra- 


tion of the high value to the Dominion of its 
labour legislation. In that year not a single 
working hour was lost on the railroads or in 
the railway shops of Canada; whereas in- 
dustries in the United States suffered enor- 
mous losses through the strikes of railroad 
labour, the grievances and demands being es- 
sentially the same on both sides of the border. 

A very interesting table showing proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act by industries from March 22, 1907, 
to Dec. 31, 1924, is published in a fresh report 
from the Canadian Department of Labour. 
This table shows that the number of appli- 
cations for a board were 92 from mines, 366 
from transportation and communication, 55 
from miscellaneous corporations, including 
war work, and 123 from trades outside the 
scope of the Act. On this number of appli- 
cations the number of strikes not averted or 
ended were 15 on mines, 16 on transporta- 
tion and communication, 4 on miscellaneous 
corporations, including war work, and 2 on 
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disputes outside the scope of the Act. These 
figures show that out of 636 applications for 
a board only 37 failed to avert or end strikes. 
Another remarkable statement just made in 
Tue Lazsour Gazerre for December, 1924, is 
that at the end of November, 1924, there 
were no strikes or lockouts on record in 
Canada. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England lately rendered a decision 
on an appeal by the Toronto Electric Com- 
missioners which declared the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to be outside the 
powers of the Federal Parliament. This de- 
cision has been received by the Canadian 
press, without distinction of party, with ex- 
pressions of grave concern and disappoint- 
ment. How thoroughly the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has commended itself 
to all the voters in Canada appears clearly 
from the following fact: Of the sixteen years 
since the enactment of the act by a Liberal 
Government, six have been years of Liberal 
administration, six of Conservative adminis- 
tration, and four of Coalition administration. 
No attempt has been made by any party to 
repeal the act, and no amendments which 


- would undermine the general principle of the 


act have been proposed. It commends itself 
to both Liberals and Conservatives, to both 
_ employers and employees. The present legal- 
\ istic obstacle to its progress is sure to be 
overcome, 

soverton an American contrasts the treatment 
which industrial disputes have received in 
Canada and in the United States, he is forced 
to admit that the Canadian legislation and 
the practices under it have been vastly super- 
lor in all respects to the American. They 
have been more successful than the American 
in preventing the heavy losses which result 
from both strikes and 'ockouts. They have 
also secured more justice for the labourer 
and, therefore, more content and comfort 
for the labourer’s family. Furthermore, they 
have given the reflecting public much more 
information about wages, combinations of 
capitalists detrimental to the public interest, 
technical education and employment services. 


Co-operative Management 
The most encouraging prophecies, however, 


‘come from corporations whose managers have 


been for some years advocating and adopting 
co-operative management, democratic control 
of their plants, profit-sharing, accident insur- 
ance or that kind of care of workmen and 
their families accompanied by friendly inter- 
course with them which is sometimes deri- 
sively called “paternalism” by labour union 
agitators. 
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International Harvester Company 

In March, 1919—about six years ago—the 
directors and officers of the International Har- 
vester Company, under the lead of the Presi- 
dent, Harold F. McCormick, offered to their 
employees a plan for establishing closer rela- 
tions between employees and the manage- 
ment. This plan provided for the establish- 
ment of the “Harvester Industrial Council,” 
and also of “works councils,” in each of which 
bodies representatives elected by the em- 


ployees should have eaual voice and vote 


with the management in all matters of mutual 
interest, including wages, hours and working 
conditions. Each of the works maintained by 
the company (the company was then main- 
taining twenty-three separate manufacturing 
plants in tthe United States and Canada) was 
to have a works council. Through these coun- 
cils any employee or group of employees 
could at any time present suggestions, requests 
or complaints with the certainty of a full and 
fair hearing. The company also established in 
aid of this plan a department of industrial re- 
lations, charged with giving special attention 
to all matters pertaining to labour policies and 
the well-being of the employees. 

Only employees who were citizens of the 
United States, 21 years of age or over and had 
been continuously in one of the company’s 
works for one year were to be eligible for nom- 
ination as employees’ representatives. All em- 
ployees, both men and women, were entitled 
to vote, except foremen, assistant foremen 
and other employees having influence over 
employment or discharge. The manager of 
the department of industrial relations, or some 
one designated by him, was to act as chair- 
man of the works council, and a secretary 
was to be appointed by the superintendent 
of the works. Neither the chiairmam nor the 
secretary had a vote. Employees serving as 
members of the works council were to receive 
their regular pay from the company during 
such absence from work as this service actu- 
ally required and employees attending any 
meeting at the request of the works council 
or of any subcommittee of a council were to 
receive their regular pay from the company 
for such time as they were actually and neces- 
sarily absent from work on this account. 

General Council—When a works council 
reaches an agreement on any matter its re- 
commendation shall be referred to the super- 
intendent for execution. If, however, the 
superintendent considers the matter of such 
importance as to require the attention of the 
general officers, he shall immediately refer it 
to the president of the International Harvester 
Company, who within ten days after the mat- 


ter has been referred to him shall either pro- 
pose a settlement thereof or refer the matter 
to a general council, consisting of two or more 
representatives of their own number from each 
of the works or plants which he deems jointly 
interested. There shall be one such member 
of the general counci! for each 1,000 em- 
ployees or major fraction thereof, except that 
no works shall have fewer than two representa- 
tives in the general council. 

The management representatives in the gen- 
eral council shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and shall not exceed the number c 
employee representatives. Reasonable travel- 
ling expenses for all representatives at a gen- 
eral council shall be paid by the company. 
Every representative serving on any works 
or general council shall be wholly free in 
the performance of his duties as such, and no 
discrimination against him shall afterward be 
made on account of action taken by him in 
his representative capacity. Under this plan 
no discrimination shall be made against any 
employee because of race, sex, political or 
religious affiliation or membership in any 
labour union or other organization. 


Employees’ Benefits—As early as 1908 the 
International Harvester Company had organ- 
ized benefit plans for its employees, which 
rested on a benefit fund consisting of contri- 
butions from members of the association, in- 
come from investments, gifts and legacies to 
the fund, and such contributions as the com- 
pany made from time to time; but this plan 
was revised and much improved in 1920, after 
the adoption of the works council in every 
plant of the company. It now ineludes sick- 
ness, pregnancy, accident, disability and death 
benefits, but no benefits are paid when disa- 
bility is due to intoxication, the use of alco- 
holic liquors or drugs, to venereal diseases or 
their results, or to fighting, wrestling or fool- 
ing in any disreputable resort. The Board of 
Trustees of the Employees’ Benefit Associa- 
tion is watchful of members’ interests, and 
effected substantial improvements in both 
January and October, 1921. 

Pension System—In 1908 the International 
Harvester Company also announced the estab- 
lishment of a pension system, which permit- 
ted any male employee on the payroll of the 
company at the time to become eligible for 
a pension, provided he had reached the age 
of 65 years and had been twenty years or more 
in the service of the company. Women em- 
ployees might be retired at the age of ; 
years. In 1922 the directors issued a state- 
ment to their employees embodying all the 
changes made since the announcement of the 
pension plan in 1908, and declaring that they 
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adopted this improved plan “as evidence of 
their appreciation of the fidelity, efficiency 
and loyalty of the employees.” 

Compensation—In 1910 the company adop- 
ted a plan for compensating its employees 
in all cases of industrial accidents occurring 
in its works. The company had already ex- 
pended large sums in guarding its machinery 
and throwing safeguards around all dangerous 
spots in its plants. Nevertheless, the acci- 
dent department paid out $236,000 for in- 
dustrial accidents in the two years from 1910 
to 1912, 


Welfare Work—The Harvester Company 
was early in the field te promote the health 
of its employees by providing pleasant. lunch- 
rooms and good lunches at cost, sanitary lava- 
tories and working quarters, pure drinking 
water, good artificial lighting and ventilation, 
and free nursing and medical service. Since 
the establishment of the works councils and 
the Department of Industrial Relations all 
these efforts for the promotion of the health 
of the employees have been studied anew 
and made more efficient. 

Already in 1915 the Harvester Company, 
as a matter of business and public service, had 
provided free public lectures on good farm- 
ing, and had prepared’ numerous pamphlets, 
ranging from 8 pages to 160, for distribution at 
very low prices in farming communities. A 
few of the subjects will indicate the diversity 
of these  publications—‘Alfalfa,” “Sweet 
Clover,” “Seed Corn,” “Hog Cholera,” “Cold 
Pack Canning,” “Grow a Garden,” “Binder 
Twine Industry” and Fly-Trap Pattern.” 
Since the adoption of the works council in 
1919 all these activities have been systema- 
tized and extended. Two excellent examples 
of the work of the Harvester Company’s agri- 
cultural extension department are its seventy- 
page illustrated treatise, issued in 1922, on 
“Hogs for Pork and Profit,” and its recom- 
mendation of the visual method of instruc- 
tion, as illustrated by its chart, slide and reel 
division, with its 2,000 lecture charts and 1,000 
sets of lantern slides and motion picture reels, 
which are lent to anyone who will make use 
of them. Two other excellent examples from 
the publications of 1923 are “The Cow, the 
Mother of Prosperity,” and “You Don’t Need 
to Have Flies in the House.” 


Copartnership—In 1920 the directors and 
stockholders of the International Harvester 
Company formulated a plan to promote em- 
ployee ownership of the company’s stock by 
providing extra compensation for employees 
who agreed to invest a part of this extra 
compensation in the company’s stock and to 
continue to hold that stock. They took this 
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action in the belief that this is a good way 
to strengthen the community of interest be- 
tween the company and its employees. The 
company stated to its employees that, its 
business being chiefly dependent on agricul- 
ture, the extent of its yearly earnings is much 
affected by crop conditions beyond humaa 
control, but, nevertheless, that a substantial 
part of these earnings depends on effective 
teamwork by employees and managers alike. 
The directors coupled with this extra com- 
pensation and stock ownership plan the an- 
nouncement of a savings and investment 
plan. These two plans will, in the judgment 
of the directors, round out the general policy 
of co-operation between the employees and 
the management. 

The root and source of these beneficent 
activities of the International Harvester Com- 
pany may be seen in the following statement 
of President Cyrus H. McCormick in 1922: 
“Every company or organization of men do- 
ing business in any community * * * ig 
in duty bound to do something to help build 
up that community, aside from the things re- 
quired by law or the things beneficial to 
itself.” 


General Results—-Whatever the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company learns from its 
own practices and the investigations it con- 
ducts about the best management of its diver- 
sified industries it imparts without reserve to 
all other manufacturing companies and to the 
public. For example, the advantageous re- 
sults of a discussion of the occupational rating 
plan, made by A. H. Young in the company’s 
works during 1923, were set forth by him at 
the annual meeting of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts at Boston in October 
of the same year and made the subject of a 
round-table discussion. As the conclusion 
which Mr. Young draws from his work is that 
the worth, the practicability and monetary 
benefits to be derived can be measured only 
by the extent to which it is applied,” it is ob- 
vious that the Harvester Company does not 
propose to hide, but on the contrary to pro- 
claim, every advantageous discovery in in- 
dustrial methods which its agents make or 
contrive. 

The general attitude of the Harvester Com- 
pany toward its many experiments on co- 
operative management remains the same to- 
day that it was at the beginning. It regards 
its plans and experiments as not final or fixed 
but progressive and fluid. It has lately made 
a notable step forward in adopting a stock 
sale policy by which the employees are al- 
lowed to buy preferred stock at a favourable 
price, with special privileges attached to com- 
pletion of the contract and to continuity in 
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holding. No important modifications have 
' been made since 1923 in the establishment 
system of works councils, and the company 
believes that both management and men at- 
tach increasing value to the system. The 
company has had no discouraging experience 
with its employees for the last two years 
(1923-25). On the contrary, both workers and 
management understand better and better the 
business of the company and the value to its 
business of good relations between the work- 
ers and the managers. In view of the very 
large number of employees in the works of 
the International Harvester Company—34,507 
on November 30, 1924—and the widespread 
sale which it makes of its product, the experi- 
ments of this company in regard to co-opera- 
tive management and a working knowledge 
of a business by the employees have great 
significance. 


The “‘Mitten Management” 


A very interesting example of the effects 
of co-operative management is to be found 
in the records and publications of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. T. E. Mit- 
ten took charge of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company thirteen years ago when its 
employees had lately been on a strike ac- 
companied by great violence against persons 
and property. The company had no credit 
and the shareholders no dividends, the rolling 
stock was dilapidated and the service rend- 
ered to the public very defective. Within 
the past twelve years the following results 
have been attained and are now in plain 
sight of all three parties—the public, the cor- 
poration, or its shareholders, and the em- 
ployees: For the employees, pensions, sick 
benefits, $1,000 life insurance, a large savings 
fund belonging to the Association of Em- 
ployees, and the co-operative wage dividend 
fund with satisfactory income shared equally 
between the employer and the employee. The 
“Mitten men and management” have for 
more than twelve years past increasingly ad- 
vanced their mutual interests by co-operative 
management which has produced increased 
wages and other advantages for the men and 
re-established dividends for the stockholders. 
At the same time the public have come to 
enjoy a street car service unequalled else- 
where. In no other American city is a ride 
over surface and elevated lines combined 
provided at the rate of four tickets for 25 
cents. It supplied continuous service during 
the great war without interruption by strike. 

These results have been procured by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company under 
Mr. Mitten’s management in spite of the 
troublous times during and following the war, 
and in spite of the serious obstacles inter- 


posed by three succesive city governments, 
well intentioned but short lived. The com- 
pany is at this moment involved in a contro- 
versy with the city government; but the 
Philadelphia public is beginning to under- 
stand that the company is more likely to be 
right than the city in selecting a policy for 
the future, because the company has a his- 
tory and a long contractual life, whereas a 
city administration has neither a history nor 
a broad outlook, and the personnel of one 
administration is liable to be scantily repre- 
sented in the next. The personal qualities of 
Mr. Mitten have of course counted for much 
in this extraordinary transformation of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company; but 
that seems to be the case in every successful 
development of good relations between em- 
ployer and employees, no matter whether the 
owner be a huge corporation, a rich firm, a 
single family or a single individual. 


The Bethlehem Steel Plan 


One of the most interesting ventures in co- 
operative management or effective represen- 
tation of the employees in the management 
of a plant is that set up six years ago by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and_ then 
adopted by the employees in three of their 
large plants, the method and results of which 
have only recently been divulged. In this 
“Bethlehem plan” the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration itself decided to introduce a liberal 
scheme of employee representation when- 
ever its employees desired such a plan. The 
basis of representation varied in the different 
plants owned by the corporation, being one 
representative for each 100 employees in 
plants employing under 1,500; in plants em- 
ploying 1,500 to 10,000, one representative for 
each 200 employees; for plants employing 
over 10,000, one representative for each 300 
employees, provided, however, that in no case 
should there be less than ten representatives. 
Kighteen years of age and sixty days of em- 
ployment qualified for voting. Twenty-one 
years of age and six months’ employment, 
with citizenship or first papers, qualified as 4 
candidate for election. Company officials and 
those hiring or discharging were disqualified 
for voting at elections. 

The plan was adopted in the main works 
of the corporation at Bethlehem in 1919 and 
has now been functioning there for nearly six 
years. It has been extended to several planis 
which have been acquired by the corporation 
since that date. In June, 1923, the plan was 
functioning at seven steel plants employing 
55,000 people, at seven shipbuilding plants 
employing 12,000 people and in mines and 
quarries owned by the corporation employing 
9,000 men. The total working force changes 
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somewhat from time to time and has some- 
times exceeded 100,000 persons, and it has 
always included a large variety of crafts, 
nationalities and groups characterized by 
diverse social and industrial habits. The test, 
therefore, of the Bethlehem plan has already 
been a thorough one. The corporation has 
been reticent about results, and its officials, 
when they talk about the plan, confine them- 
selves to established facts. Even now they 
prefer to have outside observers appraise the 
effort and its results. 


Share in. Management—The Bethlehem 
plan relies essentially on a process of edu- 
cating employees in a knowledge of the 
business in which they earn their livelihood 
by trusting them with large powers in iis 
management under conditions which bring 
home to the employees their power and re- 
sponsibility and make them aware that their 
interests and those of their employers are 
identical. 

Experience under the plan has already 
proved that the employees invariably choose 
able and experienced representatives. The 
following facts were published in 1923: In 
the Bethlehem main plant the average service 
period of the ninety-eight elected workmen 
representatives is twelve years, and the aver- 
age from all the plants of the company is 
eight years. It is an important part of the 
duties of the president of the corporation, the 
chairman of the board of directors, and the 
assistant to the president to meet the elected 
representatives of the employees and the ap- 
pointed management representatives, to ac- 
quaint themselves with the mental attitude of 
the average employee, and to instruct them 
in the actual conditions and prospects of the 
business. These officials tell both sets of 
representatives that they must ask every 
question which interests them and may ex- 
pect a direct answer. “If it is something you 
want and we cannot grant it, we will not 
hesitate to say so. If our decision is not con- 
vincing to you, you have the absolute right 
to convince us that we are wrong.” 

It has been a great help toward success for 
the Bethlehem plan that there has been no 
“absentee” ownership or direction in the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The principal 
officials of the company live in Bethlehem, 
and every plant has a resident manager with 
a resident staff. 

Teachers and “educators” may be excused 
for taking especial interest in the following 
passage in John Calder’s recent report on the 


Bethlehem plan: ‘“ Employee representation 
is true education, a ‘drawing out’ of unused 
faculties, and nowhere is ‘learning by doing’ 
so effectually accomplished for the working 
man; for we never really know anything 
which we cannot do. Such a process proceed- 
ing increasingly at the daily job, with adults 
25 to 65 years of age and long past the forma! 
stages of education, is a public service, and 
one of the most hopeful things for the social 
welfare of the United States and the seif- 
governing abilities of its inhabitants.” That 
is the soundest kind of educational doctrine. 


The Bethlehem plan is not supposed to be 
perfect, but perfecting. The Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation was early in the field with an 
Industrial Relations Department which paid 
much attention to safety, health, sanitation, 
relief, pensions, employees’ benefit associa~ 
tions and housing. This department had won 
a place in the esteem of the employees in 
every plant; but all these beneficial actions 
of employer toward employee welfare work 
have become relatively insignificant in com- 
parison with the educational effect of genuine 
co-operative management. 


Employees’ Savings Plan—Under date of 
February 2, 1925, the Bethlehem Review pub- 
lishes the employees’ second savings plan, 
which provides for the issue to employees of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation on a_ partial 
payment basis at the price of $100 a share. 
In connection with this second savings plan 
the president of the company announces that 
“not so long ago Bethlehem stock was owned 
by comparatively few people. To-day it is 
owned by 53,380 stockholders, many of whom 
are employees of the corporation, and in addi- 
tion over 11,000 employees are paying for 
stock under the savings plan.” President 
Grace adds: “I believe that it is a better 
community in which thrift is practiced and 
that a business is more healthy in which em- 
ployees are part owners.” The new announce- 
ment by President Grace is in line with pre- 
vious announcements to the effect that the 
Bethlehem plan is not perfect but perfecting. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has lately 
published some very instructive tables to 
demonstrate the working of its plan in im- 
portant respects between October, 1918, and 
October 1, 1924. The following selections 
from these tables illustrate two points which 
are important in the working out of any plan 
of employee representation :— 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES VOTING 


Plant. 1924. 
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Columbia Conserve Company 


The story of the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany of Indianapolis is very different from 
those of the large companies thus far dealt 
with, but no less interesting. In 1917 it was 
a small concern which belonged—stock, build- 
ings and land—to one family, and employed 
a small force of ordinary quality in raising 
and canning tomatoes. In that year the 
family decided to adopt a thoroughgoing man- 
agement of the business by the “ ‘hands ”—that 
is, to turm over the management to a group 
of the employees who by their industry and 
their mental capacity had shown that they 
could probably handle the perplexing prob- 
lems which tomato raising and canning pre- 
sent. 

Employee Representation—The fundamen- 
tal idea was to get the actual management 
of the business completely into the hands of 
the elected representatives of the employees. 
At first the Factory Committee was composed 
of ten men and women, chosen by popular 
ballot from among the manual workers, and 
three men from the office. A year later it 
was decided to have two committees in place 
of one; the first, called the council, made 
up of the manager and his assistant, the 
superintendent and his assistant and the fore- 
men and forewomen; and a second, to be 
known as the Factory Committee, composed 
exclusively of persons belonging to the rank 
and file. After another year’s experience the 
Factory Committee was abandoned and the 
council remained the sole managing body. 

Any employee couid attend the council 
meetings, and if he attended eight consecu- 
tive meetings he could become a voting mem- 
ber of the council. In spite of this easy 


access to membership in the council, the num- 
ber of members increased but slowly, and in 
1923 contained only about 20 per cent of the 
working force. The President of the com- 
pany had the power to veto, but his veto 
might be overruled by a two-thirds vote of 
the council. In only one instance did the 
President have occasion to object to any ac- 
tion of the council, and in that instance the 
council rescinded its vote to reduce working 
hours from fifty-five a week to fifty as soon 
as the President returned from a somewhat 
prolonged absence and explained to the coun- 
cil the situation and prospects of the com- 
pany. ‘Meetings of the council were held at 
first during working hours, once a fortnight; 
but in the second year and thereafter meet- 
ings were held after working hours. These 
meetings have seldom lasted less than three 
hours, and frequently as long as five hours. 
The members of the council receive no pay 
for their services. 


The employees found it hard to believe at 
first that no subject connected with the busi- 
ness was barred in council meetings and that 
no employee would suffer because of any 
opinion expressed in the meetings. The coun- 
cil members now realize that frankness and 
fearlessness in council meetings strengthen 
rather than impair their position in the fac- 
tory. | 

Naturally, throughout the first year discus- 
sion in council related chiefly to hours and 
wages, because the members understood no 
other subjects. The first change made in 
hours was a reduction, but as the members 
acquired technical and economic knowledge 
by study of the business the time devoted to 
discussion of hours grew less and less, until 
now the activity of the business determines 
the number of hours of work a day or a week. 
The length of the working week is now 
ehanged several times each year, according to 
the condition’ of the business and its pros- 
pects. In a business decidedly seasonal in 
character that is, of course, the only sensible 
way. Tomatoes being an extremely perishable 
vegetable, all hands work each day during the 
season until the tomatoes in hand are made 
safe. The regular employees receive no pay 
for overtime. The council has demonstrated 
that intelligent employees welcome variety not 
only in kind of employment—partly in the 
factory and partly in the fields—but in work- 
ing conditions and hours. 

The council early furnished evidence that in 
this rather small industry, the plant of which, 
composed of factory and farm, was owned 
by cne family, all employees would prefer 
annual pay to a weekly pay, as they said, a 
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salary to wages, the salary being paid weekly, 
as wages usually are. The “salaried” force is 
paid as much for a short week as for a long 
one and is paid during vacations. It is one 
of the most satisfactory results of this salary 
method that there is no shirking or malinger- 
ing among the salaried force. These manual 
labourers behave just as any salaried teach- 
ers, office employees or bureau hands behave. 
By the end of 1917 practically the entire 
force on factory and farm had been placed 
on salary. Of course, the casual workers who 
are employed at the height of the season in 
addition to the regular force cannot be put 
on the salary basis. In the course of six years 
the council learned that the best way to pro- 
tect the employees of the Columbia Conserve 
Company against involuntary unemployment 
is to reduce the seasonal quality of the busi- 
ness. 

The council has proved itself to be conser- 
vative in respect to advance of salary rates. 
They have, however, thought reduction of 
rates unnecessary. The only considerable in- 
crease of salary which the council has voted 
was in the salary of the manager for the year 
1922. During his absence the council voted 
to increase the salary of the manager, a mem- 
ber of the owning family, by 50 per cent. 
The council’s principal effort is to secure 
regularity of employment for all hands, and 
therefore to avoid dismissing or suspend- 
ing salaried employees because there is no 
work for them. They have succeeded in this 
effort up to this day, although business con- 
ditions in the canning trade have been un- 
usually difficult for the past two years. 

In another respect the action of the council 
has been very wise and successful. It has no 
use for uniformity either in work or in wages. 
It exerts itself to engage factory hands in farm 
work and machine tenders in work which is 
ordinarily thought to belong to the building 
trades and to recruit accountants and sales- 
men from the operative class. They have no 
use for the labour union ideas of uniform 
wages or uniform ratinys. They rerate all the 
employees once a year, dividing them into 
three classes for each sex. Does this policy 
indicate that the council will prefer to keep 
old or partially disabled employees at work 
at reduced salaries rather than pension them? 


Dividends to Workers—A profit-sharing 
plan has from the beginning made part of this 
experiment in operatives’ control of a factory. 
The same percentage is paid on payroll as 
is paid on the capital stock. The dividends 
on the payroll are not paid to the workers, 
but the amount is set aside as a reserve fund 
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to be used by the council to assist those em- 
ployees who need financial help from time to 
time. The employee who takes his dividend 
in stock may sell it to the company at any 
time at par, and any employee who leaves 
the employ of the company must offer ‘his 
stock to the company at par. This profit- 
sharing scheme is, of course, not thorough- 
going; and it probably exercises compara- 
tively slight influence on the company’s em- 
ployees and on the council’s proceedings. 

Democratic Management—TIwo results of 
this management of a factory business by its 
hands are highly interesting. First, this 
democratic management continues to employ 
only the “man who will and can in all things 
do his share.’ ‘The second result is best 
described in words taken from an article in 
the Survey Graphic for September, 1922, by 
W. P. Hapgood—one of the family that 
started the business—entitled “High Adven- 
ture of a Cannery”: “Of course we have be- 
come much more efficient * * * * * * 
during four months of 1922 we produced 
three and a half times as many goods as in 
the similar period of 1921, and our payroll 
was only one-fifth larger. * * * Putting 
this in percentage, our cost per unit in 1921 
was 100, and in 1922 37.” Mr. Hapgood 
adds: “I believe that by such a plan as ours 
not only are the efficiency and the spirit of 
the employees very much improved, but the 
management gets far more pleasure from its 
work.” 

In 1924 a general assembly of the em- 
ployees began to meet every fortnight on 
company time to discuss any matter con- 
nected with the factory and make recommen- 
dations to the council. It is hoped that 
through the work of the general assembly 
more employees will be stimulated to take 
part in the work of the council, for the ex- 
perience of the Columbia Conserve Company 
resembles that of many other manufacturing 
companies which have endeavoured to get 
their employees to take active part in the 
management of the corporate business. That 
is, it is only a minority of the employees in 
a given business who are ambitious to learn 
the business well enough to become skillful 
and energetic in management. The majority 
of the employees prefer to do their daily work 
without attempting or caring to control the 
ordering of that work, or, in other words, 
they are quite content to let those of their 
fellow-employees who are interested in learn- 
ing to run the business do all the managing 
for them. This preference of a majority of 
the employees seems to be illustrated on a 
very large scale in the plants of Henry Ford. 
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An interesting item in the recent experi- 
ence of the Columbia Conserve Company is 
that when the superintendent, who was one 
of the owners of the farm and factory, re- 
signed his position the place was filled by ap- 
pointing one of the hands by the council. 
Within two years this new superintendent 
was demoted by the council and his younger 
brother put in his place. 

During the year 1924 the council has dealt 
more actively with the finances and sales of 
the company, and the sales force and the 
office force have been recruited entirely from 
the hands. 

The policy of the company in putting the 
management of the farm and factory into 
the hands of the employees has resulted in 
a great increase of efficiency and productive- 
ness. Thus the sales in 1924 show an increase 
over those of 1923 of more than 338 per cent. 
Mr. Hapgood’s estimate of the increased effi- 
ciency of the company in 1924 over that of 
the year 1917 is 100 per cent. About the 
first of January, 1925, Mr. Hapgood proposed 
to the council that all the profits of the com- 
pany, beginning with 1925, in excess of 6 
per cent on the capital stock be turned over 
tc the employees, with which to buy out the 
stock owned by the absentee stockholders, 
and on the 8th of January the council ac- 
cepted this proposal by a unanimous vote. 
Mr. Hapgood states that if the earnings of 
the company continue for the next six years 
to be as large as they were in 1924 the 
employees will then own the entire business. 
These results have been obtained in a small 
factory whose work is very seasonal. Could 
they not be more easily obtained in a busi- 
ness which was large and not seasonal? 


Pacific Coast Coal Company 


Another company which has obtained strik- 
ing success in converting members of unions 
into zealous workers under a system of co- 
operative management is the Pacific Coast 
Coal Company, which operates four bitumi- 
nous mines near Seattle. Here is the plan 
in as few words as possible: 

Central Council—At each mine is a Mine 
Council; in Seattle is a Central Council. The 
Mine Council is composed of six or eight em- 
ployees elected in complete freedom by the 
employees and of three or four members ap- 
pointed by the management; but the voting 
power for each side is the same. The Central 
Council is composed of about half the mem- 
bers of the Mine Councils elected and ap- 
pointed respectively. These councils decide 
all questions concerning wages, hours and 
living and working conditions, the Mine 
Councils dealing primarily each with its own 


local matters, the Central Council with mat- 
ters of interest to all the mines. An im- 
portant person in this organization is the 
representative of the employees called the 
committeeman, who deals between regular 
meetings with the foreman or supervisor on 
the job. His promises and proposals are ac- 
cepted as authoritative, and small matters are 
through him often decided on the _ spot. 
Larger questions go in succession to the Mine 
Council, the Central Council, the company 
president and to arbitration. These councils 
have been functioning since February, 1922. 
In practice few appeals have gone to the 
Central Council and none beyond it; and 
in the Mine Councils all decisions have been 
nearly unanimous. 

Under this régime the employees are now 
producing more tonnage per man-hour than 
has ever been produced in the past, and new 
records are often made. No operation has 
been delayed or stopped an hour on account 
of labour troubles since this co-operative 
management was introduced. Many of the 
employees are persons familiar with craft 
unions, an experience of value to them in 
their present job of operating a well-devised 
system of co-operative management. 

The transition from closed shop to open 
shop conditions and the introduction of co- 
operative management can seldom be hur- 
ried; for they require patient and careful 
development, and are never to be thought of 
as finished but as always to be improved. 
Their success depends on close personal con- 
tact between men and management. The 
success of the Pacific Coast Coal Company 
is especially interesting because its site is on 
the Pacific Coast remote from the eastern 
and central ventures on the subject, and 
because it has been so thorough and so 
prompt. 


Agreement in Clothing Industry 


To the foregoing descriptions of inventions 
and plans made by industrial corporations, 
old and new, to promote co-operative man- 
agement and the interest of employees in 
large production should now be added men- 
tion of some detached and comparatively 
recent happenings which move in the same 
direction. 

In the middle of 1923 the clothing trade 
ir Chicago took a notable step toward the 
coming of industrial peace by an agreement 
between the Chicago Industrial Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers and the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America. This 
agreement covered authorization for the 
manufacturer to deduct 1.5 per cent of the 
weekly wage of each union employee, pro- 
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vided the employer made the same contri- 
bution to an unemployment fund to be man- 
aged by representatives of the manufacturers 
on the one hand and the clothing workers 
on the other. This agreement was carefully 
thought out in detail. For example, it in- 
cluded the provision that the rate of benefits 
shall be 40 per cent of full-time earnings with 
$20 per week as a maximum benefit for any 
employee; and also that no employee should 
receive benefits for more than five weeks 
during the insurance year. The representa- 
tive of the manufacturer and the representa- 
tive of the union agreed each to use his best 
efforts to work out the details necessary to 
the efficient handling of the unemployment 
fund. In order to build up a reserve and to 
prevent immediate drains on the fund, no 
benefits were to be paid before January 1, 
1924. It is an interesting feature of the 
agreement that no benefit is to be paid for 
unemployment that directly or indirectly re- 
sults from strikes, stoppages or other cessa- 
tion of work. 

In providing available instruction for both 
employers and employees on the subject of 
unemployment, this scheme was wise and 
ample. A year earlier, in 1922, the Joint 
Board of Clothing Workers of Chicago pre- 
sented to the fifth biennial convention of the 
Amalgamated ‘Clothing Workers a book of 
424 pages which gave a very complete and 
interesting account of the achivements of the 
Chicago Joint Board, beginning with an ac- 
count of the great strike of 1910 and including 
such subjects as the development of arbitra- 
tion, the strike of 1915, wages and hours from 
1911 to 1921 and the principle of union pre- 
ference. It was a very striking exhibit of the 
progress of the clothing workers of Chicago 
in knowledge, wisdom and influence. More- 
over, it was illustrated with portraits of in- 
dividuals and groups that had been especially 
useful to the organization during this period 
of remarkable development. The names and 
faces on these portraits demonstrated that an 
overwhelming majority of the persons repre- 
sented were of foreign birth or race. 


General Motors Corporation 


The General Motors Corporation, with 
headquarters in New York, a branch at 
Oshawa, Canada, and numerous subsidiaries 
in the United States, established in 1919 a 
plan to encourage thrift among its employees. 
It recently announced that it would distribute 
$1,036,000 in cash and $1,364,000 in the stock 
of the company to those employees who em- 
braced the plan in 1919. This is a return 
within five years of $3 for every $1 invested 
by the employees. Employees have a right 
to withdraw their money at any time, but 
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only employees who leave their money with 
the company for five years get the full bene- 
fits of the plan. At the present moment 55 
per cent of the eligible emnloyees are par- 
ticipating in the plan. As the business of the 
General Motors Company is to manufacture 
and sell automobiles of varied quality at 
various prices, and as its business is highly 
successful, the interest the company and its 
thousands of employees take in its instructive 
plan for encouraging thrift may properly be 
counted among prophecies of industrial peace; 
for that peace, like international peace, is to 
be the product of better understanding and 
friendlier relations. 


Trade Unions as Managers 


The recent entrance of unions or union 
members into the ownership of banks should 
certainly be regarded as a prophecy of indus- 
trial peace. A union that owns a bank may 
easily come to be owner or part owner of a 
factory or mine, and ‘hence may learn to take 
an owner’s or manager’s view of the effect ot 
a strike or a lockout. Thus, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers of Cleveland, oi 
members of the brotherhood, have come to 
own a coal mine in West Virginia which has 
been closed for many months because the 
owners were unable to meet the wage de- 
mands of the union workers. When a strike 
is seen on a large scale to stop the worker’s 
dividend check as well as his pay envelope, 
strikes will be less frequent than they have 
been. 

Consumers’ Co-operation 


Customer ownership in public utilities is 
also a good sign of approach to industrial 
peace. Instances of successful sale of stock, 
both common and preferred, to customers ag 
well as to employees, have multiplied of late. 
Successful sales conducted by banks, broker- 
age firms and the companies themselves are 
reported from many parts of the country all 
the way from Massachusetts to California. A 
striking example of this new practice is given 
by the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, which in a customer ownership cam- 
paign ended January 31, 1925, sold 77,572 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock to 19,545 subscribers scattered through- 
out New Jersey. Since 1921 this corporatioa 
has sold to customers about 260,000 of 7 per 
cent and 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. Ownership of stocks or bonds by em- 
ployees and customers in public utilities cor- 
porations, or in factories whose products meet 
widespread needs or desires, tends, of course, 
to inculcate the doctrine that the interests of 
capital and labour are mutual, and may best 
be secured by co-operative management, 
friendly discussion and arbitration. 
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The Union Label 


One of the bad signs concerning the coming 
of industrial peace has been the use of the 
union label on a great variety of printed cir- 
culars and announcements habitually issued 
by industrial and _ financial corporations, 
churches, philanthropic societies and candi- 
dates for political office without distinction 
of party. The label meant the “closed shop ” 
and the use of it meant recognition of the 
union’s power. The Roman Catholic Church 
in America, however, has never found it 
necessary to put that label on any of its 
books, cireulars or other printed matter. The 
recent (November, 1924) statement made by 
Cardinal O’Connell, the senior American Car- 
dinal, to the effect that the Catholie church 
has always been “the defender of true liberty, 
and that no workman should be constrained, 
otherwise he would be a slave to an organiza- 
tion and would lose his personal liberty,” 
brings strong support to the cause of indus- 
trial peace. Cardinal O’Connell also declared 
that a statement recently conveyed in Wasn- 
ington, D.C., newspaper dispatches to the 
effect that the hierarchy had declared for the 
label, and hence for the closed shop may be 
“flatly contradicted as false.” It is notice- 
able that the printing of the union label on 
annuuncements made by industrial or financial 
conporations is decidedly declining. Truly a 
cheerful prophecy of industrial peace. 


Subsidiary Enterprises 


In addition to the efforts now made by 
corporations, large and small, to promote the 
safety and welfare of their employees, some 
large corporations whose products are metal- 
lic have adopted the policy of owning and 
operating well-situated deposits of the coal, 
ore and limestone which they will need in 
their business during a long future. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation illustrates well this 
far-seeing and peace-promoting policy. Twenty 
years ago Bethlehem owned none of these 
essential materials for its industry except 
some small ore deposits in Cuba. To-day the 
. corporation owns deposits enough to main- 
tain its seven steel-making plants at full ca- 
pacity for at least fifty years. Moreover 
Bethlehem now owns over 150 locomotives 
in operation on 450 miles of company-owned 
tracks and twenty-three vessels for ocean and 
iake transportation, This striking develop- 
ment tends to assure to the company reason- 
able profits and a credit which will enable 
it to get new capital when needed to main- 
tain growth, and to its employees steady em- 
ployment at good wages in spite of financial 
panics and waves of industrial depression. 
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There is nowadays a strong tendency in 
large corporations which desire to render 
nation-wide service to cause their stocks and 
bonds to be “publicly owned” in order that 
a large public may be directly interested 
in the success of the business. Armour & Co. 
have lately (October, 1924) published the 
fact that the company is owned by 77,000 
people who represent every walk of life and 
are scattered through all the States of the 
Union. More than half of them are em- 
ployees of the company itself. Out of the 
total of 77,000 owners 69,664 own only from 
one to twenty-four shares. 


Industrial Ownership 


Another good instance of a large cor- 
poration’s desire to spread the ownership of 
its stock as widely as possible is given in 
an artcile in the World’s Work for January, 
1925, by David F. Houston, President of the 
Bell Telephone Securities Company and for- 
merly Secretary of Agriculture and of. the 
Treasury. Mr. Houston states that the Bell 
Telephone Securities Company, a subsidiary 
of the American Company, has been calling 
its people’s attention to the fact that the 
stock exists, that it can be purchased in the 
market at the market price and that it yields 
good and safe return. He also publishes a 
table which shows that 118,799 persons ap- 
plied for the preferred stock offered by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
the Wisconsin Company, and for part of the 
stock of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, and actually purchased 733,676 
shares. The number of vocations represented 
in the table is forty-six, and the three largest 
groups are labourers, 24,317; housewives, 
21,626; clerks, 10,774. 

Mr. Houston says accurately that this list 
presents “A literal cross section of American 
Society,” and he adds that a similar classifica- 
tion of the thousands of holders of the stock 
of the American Company would reveal a 
similar picture. He says further that incor- 
porated business, and especially incorporated 
big business, is the vehicle through which 
labourers and other smaller investors are 
being enabled to become owners and capita- 
lists.* 

Intelligent labour is coming to see that the 
paramount needs to-day are to increase out- 





*After this sentence was written a small book by 
Robert §S. Brookings, ‘‘ Industrial Ownership, Its Eco- 
nomic and Social Significance,’? The Macmillan Com- 
pany, February, 1925, came to hand. Mr. Brookings 
says in his introduction: ““I have had unusual oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with that all-important 
problem, the relation of management and capital to 
labour and the public.’”’ And in the last paragraph of 
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put, and therefore the amount to be dis- 
tributed, to raise the standard of living of 
all labourers, to increase by education their 
skill and to lead them to practise self-denial 
and save money and to become owners. 

That sort of ownership surely contributes 
to the acceptance of the doctrine that the 
interests of labour and capital, when rightly 
- understood, are in many respects identical. 
When every worker is a capitalist industrial 
peace will shortly arrive. 


‘Baltimore and Ohio” Plan 


In February, 1924, an agreement was en- 
tered into between the officers of the Balti- 
more & Ohio ‘Railroad Company and the 
officers representing the Federated Shopcrafts 
in the Baltimore & Ohio service which pro- 
vided for the appointment of co-operative 
committees in forty-five different shops. Since 
then 657 meetings have been held between 
men representing the management and men 
representing the employees. The average 
attendance at such meetings was twelve, the 
average length of the meetings one and one- 
half hours. The total number of suggestions 
submitted for discussion was 5,272, the num- 
ber of suggestions adopted 3,810 and the num- 
ber of suggestions held for further study 972. 

The President of the road, Daniel Willard, 
said in an address delivered in Garrett, a 
town created by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road on its way through Connellsville to 
Pittsburgh and thence to Chicago, that this 
agreement establishes a conference method 
between management and men which develops 
on the part of each party an earnest de- 
termination to deal honestly, fairly and sym- 
pathetically with the other. President Wil- 
lard also states that the arrangement gives 
to every employee “an enlightened and en- 
larged view of his own worth and importance 
as apart of the * * * Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad.” President Willard further says 
that the employees of the road are doing the 
“best that is in them, not because they feel 
they are obliged to do it, but rather because 
they want to do it.” 

As the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
been in difficulties with the Government, its 
employees and its competitors between Chi- 
cago and tidewater ever since John W. Gar- 
rett, President of the road from 1858 to 1884, 


conceived the idea of extending the road to 


the book itself he says, ‘‘We may thus attain an 
economic democracy which will scale with our political 
democracy.’’ In the appendix he gives the complete 
table of the stockholders in Bell Telephone Companies, 
which is only summarized above, and also tables show- 
ing the comparative earnings of investments in industry 
and in banking. All persons interested in industrial 
ownership should consult this book. 


Chicago, the present announcement by Presi- 
dent Willard has peculiar interest for all per- 
sons who think that better relations between 
employers and employees are in sight. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions to be drawn from this 
paper are that the United States is on the 
road to industriul peace, that the manual 
labourer is winning more comfort and con- 
tent by learning from owners and superin- 
tendents how to manage industries well than 
he has ever gained by strikes and the ac- 
companying violence, and that the industrial 
leader of the future will be a man gifted by 
nature with capacity to see accurately, to 
work hard, to seize opportunity and to meet 
fellow-men, near by or far away, his inferiors, 
equals or superiors, with sympathy and love. 





Unemployment Insurance in the 
United States 


Recent information indicates that about 
134,000 employees in the United States are 
protected in part against unemployment by in- 
surance set up between trade unions and em- 
ployers. Ten groups of workers are included 
in this total, in the following occupations and 
localities: Clothing (men’s), at Chicago, IIli- 
nois; clothing (men’s), at New York, N.Y.; 
clothing, (women’s), at Cleveland, Ohio; 
clothing (women’s), at New York, N.Y.; 
clothing (lace), at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and Kingston, N.Y.; hats and caps (cloth), 
at St. Paul, Minnesota; hats and caps (cloth), 
at New York, N.Y.; hats and caps (cloth), at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; hats and caps 
(cloth), at Chicago, Illinois; wall paper, at 
nineteen scattered plants. 

The Cleveland women’s clothing industry 
and the wall paper industry provide for a 
guaranteed period of employment with bene- 
fits to cover a portion of the normal earnings 
if employment falls short of the guaranteed 
period. The insurance fund is maintained 
solely by the employers, as is the case in the 
hat and cap industry. 

Where there are joint contributions from 
workers and employers, the shares of the two 
parties are equal, with the exception of the 
women’s clothing industry in New York, 
where the employers have agreed to pay a 
sum equal to 2 per cent of their weekly pay- 
rolls, whereas the employees pay only 1 per 
cent of their weekly earnings. An employ- 
ment exchange of the union exists in the 
men’s clothing industry in Chicago and will 
be started in the men’s and women’s clothing 
industries in New York. 
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PROPOSED EMPIRE SETTLEMENT BOARD FOR CANADA 


Resolution by Alberta Legislature Favours Concerted Policy of 
Colonization 


HE Alberta Legislature, on March 9, 
unanimously passed. the following resolu- 
tion :-— 

That, while the responsibility for framing and carry- 
ing into effect immigration policies rests primarily with 
the Dominion Government, the result of such policies 
seriously affects the welfare of the province in creating 
demand for extensions of provincial services and mak- 
ing possible problems of unemployment; 

Therefore, believing that a sound and welh-directed 
immigration policy is in the interests of the Dominion, 
this house is of the opinion that the Dominion 
Government in framing its immigration policy for the 
future should, as far as possible, have regard to: 

1. The consolidation of colonization settlement and 
the relation of such settlement to existing public ser- 
vices. 

2. A careful selection of immigrants. 

3. A reasonable supervision of immigrants during and 
after settlement, and that in framing such policy there 
should be full co-cperation between the Dominion and 
the provinces, not only to ensure the successful settle- 
ment of the land but also to avoid duplication of effort 
and expense. 


Premier Greenfield, speaking on this resolu- 
tion, suggested that a board similar to the 
Empire Settlement Board in Great Britain 
should be set up for Canada. He said:— 

“Great Britain has surplus population which 
She is anxious to settle within the empire. 
The British government, under the Empire 
Settlement scheme, give financial assistance 
to their own people who desire to settle with- 
in the empire. Then let us approach the 
British government, the direct purpose being 
to supplement their effort, with a proposal 
that a board similar to the empire settlement 
board be set up in Canada; the Canadian 
board to include two or three of the best 
financial men in Canada. men who will carry 
complete confidence here and in Great Bri- 
tain, and whose standing will ensure that in- 
vestments are sound, that securities given are 
adequate and that repayment is reasonably 
ensured. Then, let us negotiate with provincial 
governments to select a mumber of definite 
areas in their provinces with good soil and 
adequate precipitation, where railways, schools 
and roads exist now, provincial authorities 
to select the areas, provide necessary direc- 
tion upon arrival of settlers in the province, 
and advice in purchase of stock, equipment, 
etc., and generally protect the settler after 
arrival from exploitation, and follow up the 
settler until he is established. The machin- 
ery for this work is largely in existence now. 
You have then established co-operation be- 
tween imperial, federal and provincial govern- 
ments, and co-ordinated your effort on both 


sides of the Atlantic, the areas or projects to 
be approved by the provincial government, 
the Canadian Settlement Board and the Em- 
pire Settlement Board, and, when approved, 
the Canadian land settlement board to have 
power to issue land bonds to an amount neces- 
sary to finance each project as undertaken and 
sell lands on long terms on the amortization 
plan to settlers. Jit may be necessary to finance 
moderate improvements on unimproved lands. 
The security would be the land itself, which 
in carefully selected areas with carefully se- 
lected people, with settlers carefully super- 
vised until established, should be good se- 
curity. 

“A board operating as I have outlined, 
woula be the largest land purchasing agency 
in Canada, and as such could im great mea- 
sure check any tendency to unduly increase 
land values. If it proves necessary in order 
to keep interest rates on the land low, to 
provide some form of government guarantee 
it should be good business to do so. A scheme 
along lines suggested, if sound, and I believe 
it 1s, would appeal to the biggest men in Can- 
ada and it needs and calls for the best we 
have. It would be substantial enough to ap- 
peal to the prospective settler with limited 
means as being a good organization to tie to. 
The average loan necessary would not be 
heavy as quite a percentage of settlers would 
have some capital. Such a scheme, minus the 
provision made by the empire settlement 
board could, if necessary be extended to set- 
lers from countries other than Britain, as we 
gained experience in the operation, and to 
Canadian people desirous of going on the 
land, The important thing is careful selec- 
tion. There would be some losses—they 
would not be large—as you have at least 
made every effort to protect against losses. 

“The proposal involves the substitution of 
orderly organized colonization by an organi- 
zation that 1s out for service to Canada, ser- 
vice to the settler and not for gain. That 
will act as a definite check on artificial boost- 
ing of land values and that will end the hap- 
hazard immigration, without supervision and 
protection of the settler from exploitation, 
that has previously prevailed in Canada.” 

Some account was given, in the Lasour 
GazerTe for June, 1924, of the present Cana- 
dian policy in regard to the organization of 
land settlement. Prior to the war the Cana- 
dian Immigration Department carried on cer- 
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tain employment activities in connection with 
the suitable placement of immigrant farm 
workers, but this work was suspended shortly 
before the outbreak of hostitities. Within 
recent months the Department has again un- 
dertaken similar work, although the desire is 
not to function as an eniployment service but 
rather as a land settlement division. It as- 
sists in establishing satisfactory relations for 
immigrants who are desirous of settling on 
farms or, for a time at least, working for 
some Canadian farmer. The field staff of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board, under the name of 
the Land Settlement Branch, now operates as 
a branch of the Department of Immigration 


with a view to carrying out this work. The 
employment feature of the duties of the Land 
Settlement Branch is reatly only incidental, as 
the main endeavour is to insure that those 
coming to Canada to undertake farm work 
shall have the necessary aid and encourage- 
ment to fit them inte the agricultural life 
of this country. 

The policy of state-aided Empire Settle- 
ment, as embodied in the British “Empire 
Settlement Act, 1922,” was outlined in the 
issue of the Gazzerre quoted above, in the 
course of a review of the Empire Settlement 
Committee for 1923. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the LABour 
GazEeTTE relate to activities which have 
a direct bearing on the training of appren- 
tices and industrial workers, and are there- 
fore of interest in connection with the work 
carried on in Canada by the secondary voca- 
tional schools in receipt of federal grants 
under the Dominion Technical Education Act. 
The Dominion Government, through annual 
grants administered by the Technical Edu- 
cation Branch of the Department of Labour, 
assists the provinces in developing all forms 
of vocational education and industrial train- 
ing which are of benefit to workers in various 
branches of industrial, commercial and home- 
making activities. 


Advancement of Gifted Children in Industry 


A new social experiment of a somewhat 
novel character is noted in the Alberta Labour 
Neus of March 14. This has recently been 
undertaken in the United States in connec- 
tion with the discovery and advancement cf 
gifted children in industry. A committee on 
“Gifted Children in Industry” was set up in 
1923 by the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Industries. The terms of reference of 
the committee were, firstly, to find out 
whether there were in the factories of the 
members of the Associated Industries some 
boys and girls with such conspicuous talents 
and strong character that further education 
might be expected to make of them industrial 
leaders or persons of marked and unusual use- 
fulness to the community, and secondly, if 
such children were discovered, to make 
recommendations as to any plan for providing 
financial assistance for them in order that 
they might secure the training which would 
best develop their talents. 


Printing School at Montreal 


A trade school for printers is to be opened 
in connection with the Montreal Technical 
School in the near future. ‘The school is to 
be operated by an advisory committee com- 
posed of the Provincial Director of Technica: 
Education, the Principal of the Technical 
School, and representatives from the printing 
industry. Sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed to deal with the selection of a staff, 
the organization of a course of study and the 
drafting of an agreement to be entered into 
by apprentice, employer and school. The 
printing industry which requested the provin- 
cial government to establish the school ap- 
pears to be solidly behind the undertaking 
and it is expected that the new school will 
be a success from the beginning. 


Vocational Schools in British Columbia 


Mr. John Kyle, organizer of technical edu- 
cation for the province of British Columbia, 
referring to the development of vocationai 
schools in British Columbia, says:— 

“That the Jumior High School will ulti- 
mately develop into a vocational school seems 
almost certain, for already in Vancouver 
Technical School vocational classes are 
formed in machine-shop practice and elec- 
trical engineering; in addition, several indi- 
vidual vocational students are engaged in 
cabinet-making, printing and _— sheet-metal 
work. The formation of such _ vocational 
classes is undoubtedly the work of the future; 
to neglect them would leave industrial train- 
ing with no finality of purpose. Technical 
school principals would do well to give more 
consideration than they do at present to this 
direct preparation of students for participa- 
tion in industrial work. Preparation for uni- 
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versity matriculation examinations tends to 
prevent teachers from thoroughly correlating 
academic and technical studies in the tech- 
nical schools, and therefore academic teachers 
in technical schools cannot be induced too 
strongly to become familiar with and inter- 
ested in workshop operations, activities and 
experiences.” 

The good results of the work already estab- 
lished in Vancouver and the need for greater 
development are indicated by the following 
extracts from a recent article in the Dazly 
Province of Vancouver :— 

“The benefits of a technical school educa- 
tion for boys are obvious. Students do not 
learn trades at the school but they secure 
the ground work which gives them an intelli- 
gent conception of what is required in their 
chosen vocation and which equips them to 
make greater progress than would otherwise 
be the case. This has been amply demon- 
strated in the boys the schocl has already 
graduated. These, for the most part, have 
made splendid progress and their success has 
justified the school. More than one employer 
has stated that ‘tech.’ boys are the class of 
material they have been seeking for years. 
The other day a well-known plumber declared 
that in the last ten years he had tried out 
many boys with mediocre results and it was 
not until he had engaged as apprentices tech- 
nical school graduates that he began to get 
satisfactory results. 

“Mr. Lister, Principal of the Vancouver 
Technical School, states that what is required 
in the Vancouver school system is a well-con- 
ducted vocational guidance bureau so that 
students would learn what trades are de- 
manded and employers would know where 
to look for well-trained boys. Such a depart- 
ment would place the right kind of boys in 
the right kind of places, and be of inestimable 
assistance not only to the boys but to the 
industrial world as well.” 


Linking up Industry and Education in 
Great Britain 


The London Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment, at a recent meeting considered 
the problem of the relation between school 
training and industrial employment. The 
chairman of the Council, Mr. Max Bonn, 
dealing with the progress recently made, said 
that for the first time they had a workable 
and live scheme of organization for London 
inaugurated during the past year. Month by 
month through 1924 they had made steady 
progress, and they were now placing juveniles 
at the rate of 50,000 to 60,000 a year. As 
to the future, they were faced with four 
great problems—(1) the raising of the school- 


leaving age; (2) the compulsory day con- 
tinuation schools; (3) the lowering the age 
of unemployment insurance to meet (1) or 
(2); and (4) the compulsory notification 
by employers of engagements and dismissals. 
He hoped that before long a deliberate, con- 
sidered policy on those lines would enjoy the 
full backing of His Majesty’s Government. 
Lord Eustace Percy, the president of the 
Board of Education of England and Wales, 
said they should not regard the question of 
juvenile unemployment, as it was too often 
regarded, merely as an emergency problem 
in a period of acute unemployment resulting 
from the war. It was nothing of the kind. 
It was the weak spot in our system of educa- 
tion. It was a humbling thought that out- 
side a comparatively narrow limit there had 
not been until recently—and there was not 
very much even now—any really close touch 
between either employers or employed in 
industry and the type of education given in 
our schools. There were some exceptions, 
such as the junior technical or trade schools, 
and it was perfectly true that many large 
firms in the city did require from boys 
entering their offices as clerks a secondary 
education completed up to 16. That was a 
very healthy requirement. It was quite 
clearly impossible to consider the raising of 
the school age to 15, the establishment of 
compulsory day continuation schools, a great 
extension of secondary school education, or 
the establishment of central schools, unless 
the provision they were going to make in 
that way was going to be definitely recog- 
nized by the employers and trade unions of 
the country as a contribution which they 
were prepared to recognize and adapt them- 
selves to in the management of industry; and 
unless that education was something which 
industry not only acquiesced in, but some- 
thing that industry actually demanded as 
advisable in the interests of industry. When 
he said that, he was not adumbrating any 
view of education as being purely vocational 
or subservient to the needs of industry, but 
—and this was the great thing which edu- 
cationists had to realize—no education could 
be regarded as a sound one, and no educa- 
tion authority or schoolmaster could feel 
they had done their duty to a child unless 
the child issued from school straight into 
either some further preparation for definite 
employment or into some definite employ- 
ment. They all knew they were very far 
from the realization of those things. He was 
going to say something indiscreet, something 
which would probably get him into hot water. 
There were a great many members of trade 
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unions in the country who were always press- 
ing, and rightly pressing, for more free places 
in secondary schools, more secondary school 
accommodation, but too often those very 
men were not prepared to recognize, so far 
as they were concerned with laying down 
the rules for the industry, that a boy entering 
an industry with a secondary education at 
the age of 16 was better fitted for industry 
or more competent in industry, or that he 
brought any more of a trained mind to bear 
in industry than if he had left school at 14 
and nad received no further education. The 
real solution of the problem existed in closer 
co-operation between the Minister of Labour 
and the President of the Board of Education, 
and in the closer co-operation throughout 
the country of the two things which they 
officislly represented in Whitehall—namely, 
the schools and employment. He should cer- 
tainly do everything in his power to get that 
better co-ordination. 

As to what the chairman had said about 
the raising of the school age and about con- 
tinuation schools, he (Lord E. Percy) re- 
garded it as his prime duty as President of 
the Board of Education to see that children 
over the age of 14, as well as under the age 
of 14, had educational facilities offered to 
them appropriate to their age and appro- 
priate to their future in life, and when he 
had satisfied himself that those facilities were 
in a fair way to be offered, then was the 
moment to consider the question of compul- 
sion. 


Apprentices in London 


At a meeting of the National Institution 
of Apprenticeship, held in the Mansion House 
of London in February, 150 boys and girls 
who had recently completed their apprentice- 
ship to skilled trades were presented with 
certificates of merit. These young people 
had been apprenticed to engineers, scientific 
instrument makers, opticians, printers, book- 
binders, tailors, court dressmakers, diamond 
mounters and sellers, jewellers, and watch- 
makers. The Lord Mayor said that the Na- 
tional Institute of Apprenticeship was formed 
in 1898, and had apprenticed 3,719 young 
people to skilled trades. Last year, 203 boys 
and girls were apprenticed. Many more 
would have been selected, but parents were 
unable to accept the lower wages paid during 
the first two years. During the year 1,249 
applications for assistance toward apprentice- 
ship were made. Those whom it was impos- 
sible to assist otherwise were given advice 
as to the best means of seeking employment. 
Other organizations whose resources were 
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available for the purpose co-operated with 
the Institution in finding suitable candidates. 


Unemployment Among Apprentices in 
New York Building Trades 


Mr. Francis Mahoney, trade analyst and 
supervisor of apprentice work, New York 
Building Congress, gives the following in- 
formation showing the extent of unemploy- 
ment among apprentices in certain trades :— 

At the present time, there are at least 500 carpenter 
apprentices out of work in New York City. Out of 
31,504 carpenters (registered), there are only 1,496 
apprentices employed by the various employers. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that the union is allowing 
one apprentice to every two or more men. 

During the peak demand for woodworkers, there were 
an average of 150 of these apprentices out of employ- 
ment all the time. 

The bricklayers, with an estimated membership of 
8,500, and absolute control of employment conditions, 
have approximately 1,400 apprentices, and of these an 
average of more than 300 are constantly out of employ- 
ment. During the peak demand, at least 200 of these 
young apprentices were out of work. This, too, in 
spite of the fact that employers may apprentice two 
to a firm and have three on every job. 

Nearly two-thirds of the bricklaying apprentices are 
indentured with their fathers, the employers refusing 
to accept the responsibility of these young workers. 

The plasterers, who have come in for a great deal of 
condemnation, with 5,000 union members, show only 620 
indentured apprentices, whereas the union allows one 
to every five men. At the present time there are at 
least 200 out of the 620 indentured apprentices out of 
work, and, in fact, all of these boys have, on the 
average, lost fully one-quarter time during the so- 
called boom years. 

The painters and decorators, with 10,000 members in 
District Council No. 9, have but 190 apprentices. It 
is taking the continued effort of one employee in the 
office of the apprenticeship commission to keep even 
this small number, 90 per cent, employed. 

The cement mascns, with 600 members and an allow- 
ance of 50 apprentices, seem never to have succeeded 
in keeping more than 38 steadily employed. 

The conditions in electrical work as regards appren- 
ticeship are so bad that we are finding a great major- 
ity of the apprentices leaving that trade and going 
back to errand boy, stock clerk and other such jobs. 

These are facts that are taken from the files of an 
active and statistically permanent organization. These 
are only a few facts that concern some of the important 
trades. 


Chamber of Trades Promotes Apprentice- 
ship and Vocational Education in France 
To develop in the general public a taste 

and respect for the manual professions, to 

organize and to control apprenticeship, to es- 
tablish manual training schools and aid in the 
development thereof, and to open a vocational 
training bureau to assist children in the choice 
of a manual profession to which they are 
adapted by taste or aptitude—these are the 
objectives of the Chamber of Trades of the 

Department of the Aube, according to an off 

cial report made by the American Consul 

in Nancy, France. The Chamber was estab- 
lished in 1921 by the municipal authorities, 
the local Chamber of Commerce and repre- 
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sentatives of both the workingman’s and em- 
ployers’ syndicate at Troyes. The Chamber 
first directed its activities toward a more ra- 
tional organization of anprenticeship, drawing 
up a special form of contract between the em- 
ployer and the apprentice. A elause thereof 
provides that the employer must deposit with 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Safety Work in Saskatchewan 


HE Chief Inspector of the Bureau of 

Labour and Industries of Saskatchewan, 

in his report for the year ending April 30, 

1924, appeals for more co-operation on ‘the 

part of all those who are interested in the 

various safety regulations in force in the 
province. 

Investigations of the elevators installed 
show that a large percentage of elevator ac- 
cidents may be prevented if the automatic 
or semi-automatic safety devices are main- 
tained in proper working order. Both the 
employer who will allow these appliances to 
remain inoperative, and the employee who 
has a knowledge of their faulty ‘condition, are 
subjecting all persons using the elevator to 
considerable risk of personal injury. If the 
apparatus is kept under proper observation 
and repair, accidents in a large measure, could 
be prevented. The operator of an elevator 
should do his share in the endeavour to 
maintain the installation in proper working 
order by immediately reporting defects which 
come to his notice. 

In regard to safety in building operation, 
he says:— 

The responsibility for the safety of the workman on 
construction rests primarily with the employer. The 
degree of safety must be set by him and supervised to 
ensure that the standard set is lived up to. The work- 
man is frequently willing to take a chance, but the 
employer cannot afford to assume a single risk. 

The effort to prevent accidents and ensure safety in 
construction work should be directed to eliminate every 
risk as far as possible. The equipment should be care- 
fully examined and tested. The construction of scaf- 
folds, ladders, horses, guard rails and runways should 
be to a standard of safety. 

One of the more frequent causes of accident is the 
ever present litter of waste material plentifully supplied 
with projecting nails, and although recognized as danger- 
ous, little effort is ever made to collect this debris into 
piles at a safe distance from the building. 

The ladder is of considerable use in construction 
and is not without its dangers if the rungs or treads 
are loose, crooked, or if it is placed with an insecure 
footing, then accidents are liable to occur. 


The absence of guard rails on scaffolds is also a 
source of danger. 


Iiness Amongst Workers 


Dr. T. C. Routley, general secretary of the 
Canadian Medical Association, in a paper en- 


the Chamber a sum equal to one-fifth of the 
wages of the apprentice. This sum, together 
with the interest thereon, is paid over to the 
apprentice when he has completed his con- 
tract. Within two years, nearly 500 contracts 
were signed. In only four cases were any of 
the contracts broken. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


titled “The Worker and His Worst Enemy— 
Illness,’”’ expresses the opinion that the econ- 
omic losses due to sickness among industrial 
workers in Canada is parallel to that of other 
countries. He bases his opinion upon in- 
formation obtained by the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene in the Ontario Provincial 
Department of Health, a division which com- 
piles information to be applied to the solu- 
tion of health problems among industrial 
workers in Canada. The records of the De- 
partment showed that a big irom and steel 
plant in Ontario employing 1,270 last year 
made a health survey of its plant and found 
that there had been 7,423 days lost through 
illness during the year. Of these, 1,068 days 
were lost through accidents and 6,365 from 
sickness. Nor was this the full contrast, for 
the 1,068 days lost from accident included all 
time lost, while the 6,365 days lost from 
illness included only the tame after the sixth 
day of absence, and only the sickness among 
employees who had been in the firm over 
three months. A pulp and paper mill in On- 
ta:io which emypioys between 5(C0 and 700 
men, in a similiar survey, found that lost time 
from sickness amounted {o two and a half 
times that lost from accidents. 

Dr. Routley states that “so persuaded are 
large employers of labour becoming of the 
urgent need of knowing the extent of losses 
caused through avoidable illness among their 
workers, that the most foresighted among 
them in Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States, have instituted either health depart- 
ments under medical men or very far reach- 
ing systems of welfare nurses.” In the United 
States there are some 900 establishments with 
such departments and the number is con- 
stantly increasing because employers have 
found by practical experience that the money 
spent in the prevention of illness among 
workers is money invested in more content- 
ment and greater productivity. A ‘Toronto 
plant, he states, had an average lost time 
from sickness per man per year, of 6.5 days 
in 1918. In 1919, 1920 and 1921 by the ap- 
plication of preventive measures, it was re- 
duced to 2.92. He also draws attention to 
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the fact that blood poisoning from wounds 
shows less formidable figures than formerly 
attributing this to the education of the 
workers in the scientific use of iodine immedi- 
ately after wounds are made and in the need 
for skilled attention to such wounds at the 
plant dispensary. One firm in Massachusetts 
reported in 1917 that during the five years 
since their medical department was estab- 
lished there had been an average of 241 acci- 
dents a month but not a single case of sepsis. 


Accidents in Ontario 


A noticeable decrease was shown in the 
number of industrial accidents, both fatal and 
non-fatal, reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario during the first 
quarter of 1925, as compared with the same 
period of 1924. The total number of acci- 
dents decreased from 14,144 to 12,655, while 
deaths due to «accidents decreased from 92 
to 46. Ontario has averaged over 30 deaths 
a month for the past several years, and in 
the past three years compensation payments 
for accidents have cost industry an average 
of over six million dollars yearly. 


Injuries to Eyes in Welding 


The Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 
at a meeting early in March, instructed its 
legislative committee to draft an amendment 
to the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation 
Act that would add to the list of diseases 
compensable under that Act defects in eye- 
sight arising among workers in electrical and 
other kinds of welding. — 


Industrial Diseases in Ausiralia 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Amendment Act of Western Australia com- 
pensation is provided in cases of injury or 
death resulting from certain industrial dis- 
eases. Such diseases are treated in the same 
manner as injury by accident, provided they 
are due to the nature of the work in which 
the worker was employed at any time within 
twelve months previous to the date of his 
disablement. 


International Siudy of Safety Devices 


The International Labour Office has lately 
published the first of a series of studies of 
safety devices in industry, as required by the 
laws of various countries. The purpose of the 
series is outlined in a general introduction as 
follows:— 


“ Accident prevention is an essential feature in the 
protection of the worker, yet it is almost more difficult 
to secure precise information on this subject than on 
any other. Progress in industrial safety depends en- 
tirely on technical research and practical experience, but 
little general idea of either can be gained from the 
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infrequent publications which too often treat the sub- 
ject in a fragmentary fashion. Hence there isa danger 
that valuable experiments for the prevention of a 
given industrial risk may be carried on simultaneously 
in several countries, each investigator being cut off 
from the results of the research of others, and from 
the possibility of modifying or improving his own 
work in the light of these, simply by the lack of 
information.”’ 


The first publication in the new series is a 
monograph describing the safety devices for 
woodworking machinery used in Great Britain 
and Switzerland, reports on this subject hav- 
ing been recently published in these countries. 
A description is given of the methods taken 
for guarding circular saws, and for the safe 
use of band saws, planing machines, spindle 
moulders, mortising machines, frame saws and 
other machinery. Numerous illustrations are 
given of the various devices. 

The International Labour Office expresses 
the hope that manufacturers, workers, and 
technical staff, for whose benefit this report 
is published, will forward to the Office any 
comment they may have to make and sug- 
gestions for increasing the value of future pub- 
lications. On the reception which they accord 
to this volume depends the progress of the 
new type of work which the Office has under- 
taken. 

Inquiries concerning the International 
Labour Office and its publications may be 
addressed to the Office at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Proposed Labour Safety Division in the 
United States 


The Secretary of Labour of the United 
States in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment which was outlined in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, calls attention 
to the urgent necessity for developing the 
accident prevention work of the Federal 
Government. In order that a definite for- 
ward step may be taken in this work, he 
recommends that a Division of Labour Safety 
be created in the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. Such a division he says, would pvro- 
mote uniformity in the accident prevention 
laws of the several States, and in the methods 
of gathering and compiling accident statis- 
tics, so that the Secretary of Labour would 
eventually be able to bring these together 
on a national scale, show the actual number 
of accidents, and compute accident rates in 
all the principal industries. He quotes from 
a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics as follows:— 

There are five things which must be known regarding 
groups of accidents if their study is to be of the 
greatest service in accident prevention. These are 


(1) the number of accidents occurring, (2) the indus- 
tries in which they occur, (3) the causes of accidents, 
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(4) the amount of exposure to hazard, (5) the severity 
of the accidents. 

The difficulty is that the States do not limit what 
shall be regarded as an accident in the same way. 
Some exclude those causing disability of one day or 
less, some those causing disability of two-days or less, 
and some those causing disability of two weeks and 
less. This lack of uniformity regarding what shall be 
recorded greatly impairs the value of the record as 
an index of the precise conditions. It is not a matter 
of great concern to one attempting to formulate 
national statistics from these State records as to just 
what the definition shall be, but it is of great im- 
portance that it shall be uniformly adopted. 

It is evident that the gross total of accidents occur- 
ring in a State with varied industries leads nowhere. 
It is only when the matter is traced back to the 
industrial conditions under which the accidents occur 
that a beginning is made toward a knowledge of the 
proper remedial measures and their application. When, 
however, accidents in the various industries are sep- 
arated, some hint is offered regarding the points where 
accident-prevention effort is needed. 

While an industrial classification gives some indica- 
tion as to where efforts for prevention may be use- 
fully applied, it does not in the least help in deter- 
mining what the effort shall be. To gain some notion 
of what to do in the premises a classification by acci- 
dent causes is needed. The number of States which 
have made some efforts at such cause classification is 


evidence that there is some appreciation of its import- 
ance. 


Woodworking Safety Code 


A safety code for woodworking plants has 
been published by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics (Bulletin No. 378), 
having been prepared by a sectional com- 
mittee which included representatives of the 
International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions and _ the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, representative makers of safe- 
guards, users of woodworking machinery, 
workmen and others. The code is primarily 
intended to cover the hazards of the “ point 
of operation” in woodworking machinery, 
from the crude lumber to the finished pro- 
duct. It is one of a series intended ulti- 
mately to cover all American industry, which 
is in course of preparation in accordance with 
the standard fixed by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, and is in form 
to be adopted by States and municipalities, 
or promulgated by order of an industrial com- 
mission. It may also be used by industrial 
establishments which use woodworking ma- 
chinery as a means to test and standarize their 
safety equipment. The purpose of the code 
is to create conditions that would ensure rea- 
sonable safety for life, limb and health. Where 
practical difficulty or unnecessary hardship 
would result from following the code it is 
suggested that enforcing authority may grant 
exceptions from its literal requirements, or 
permit the use of other devices or methods, but 
only when it is clearly evident that equivalent 
protection is thereby afforded. 


The Department has also received safety 
pamphlet No. 9 “ Fencing and Other Safety 
Precautions for Power Presses” published by 
the British Stationery Office, also a pamphlet 
“Safety Standards for Elevators, Escalators, 
Dumbwaiters and Hoists,” published by the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Pennsylvania, United States. 


Posture and Rest in Muscular Work 


The British Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board has recently published its report No. 29 
showing the decisions arrived at as the result 
of two experimental investigations into the 
influence of rest pauses and changes of posture 
on capacity for muscular work. It points out 
that in spite of the general tendency to dis- 
place manual work by machine work, there still 
remain many occupations where the demands 
made upon the workers are mainly physiologi- 
cal, and that it would be in the best interest 
of both workers and employers that heavy 
manual tasks should be performed in such a 
way as to ensure the minimum of fatigue and 
consequently the greatest efficiency. The ex- 
periments were conducted with the dynamo- 
meter, a machine for testing the strength of 
the back and arm muscles. A summary of 
the results is given as follows:— 


The strength of pull, or weight-lifting power shows 
considerable variations at different heights above floor 
level. Taking the floor level value as 100, it gradually 
sinks to a minimum value of 72 to 81 at 14 to 17 inches 
above the floor, and then increases until it attains a 
maximum of 107 to 142 at a height of 28 inches above 
the floor. At greater heights it falls rapidly. The 
weight-lifting power is only 2 per cent less when the 
subject stands on one leg instead of two, but it is just 
over half as great when he uses one hand instead of 
two. 

When the dynamometer is pulled at regular intervals 
the initial strength of pull falls rapidly for about 4 
minutes, and then for a long time keeps at a nearly 
constant level (the ‘steady state’’). The height of 
this depends on the frequency of the rhythm, being 53 
per cent on the initial height when contractions were 
made every 14 seconds, and 85 per cent on it when 
made every 4 seconds. 

In most of the experiments on rest pauses, the dura- 
tion of the rest periods was to that of the work 
periods as 1 to 4, or as 2 to 3. If the subject of ex- 
periment remained motionless during the rcst period, 
the total work done was always less (sometimes 28 per 
cent less) than when no rests whatever were taken; 
but if the subject gently bent his shoulders back and 
moved his arms about, these changes of posture caused 
a tremendous reduction in the fatigue effect. The total 
work done was 2 to 14 per cent greater than when no 
rests were taken, and the strength of pull remained at 
a constant level for as long as the experiment was 
continued (e.g., 88 minutes). When no changes of 
posture were made during the rests, the strength of 
pull continued to fall for most if not all of the experi- 
ment. 

The posture effect is probably due in chief part to 
the influence of the postural changes on the circulation, 
as was suggested by the following experiments. (1) It 
was found that if the strength of pull was determined 
(a) when standing; (6b) when sitting, and (c) when al- 
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ternately standing and sitting, the average strength of 
pull in (c) was 6 to 15 per cent greater than the 
average of (a) and (b). Presumably the alternate 
standing and sitting movements, being of a somewhat 
different character, promoted the circulation. (2) If 
an occasional pull were made during the rest pauses of 
a ‘‘ posture-unchanged ”’ experiment, the fatigue effect 
was considerably diminished in spite of the extra work 
done, as each pull of itself promotes the circulation. 
(3) If the shoulders were bent back about 24 inches 
during each individual pull, instead of being kept im- 
movable, the fatigue effect was greatly diminished, and 
the strength of pull was almost as great when no 
postural changes were made during the rest pauses as 


Standard and Scheduled Hours for 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, in its sixth annual 
report, gives the conclusions reached through 
an investigation conducted by the Bureau 
into the scheduled working hours of women 
employed in the industries of thirteen Staites 
on September 15, 1922. The States covered 
by the investigation were as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kenitucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia; and two cities outside these States, 
Philadelphia and Chicago were also included 
in the inquiry. 

Information was secured on the scheduled 
hours of 162,792 women, employed im 1,709 
plants. Almost one-fifth of these women had 
an eight-hour diay or less, over one-third a 9- 
hour day, and nearly one-fourth more than 
9 hours. In South Carolina, over four-fifths 
of tthe women, and in Georg'a over three- 
fifths, had a daily schedule of 10 hours or 
more, while Iowa anid Maryland, with prac- 
tically one-third or more of the total number 
of the women included in the inquiry, were 
scheduled for a day of eight hours or less. The 
other States fell between these extremes. 

A 50-hour week was the standard for the 
largest group of women, and over one-third 
had a week of 48-hours or less. In respect to 
the 48-hour week Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and (Maryland took the lead, with approxi- 
mately 68 per cent, 55 per cent, and 52 per 
cent respectively, of the women reported in 
each, showing such a schedulie. An over- 
whelming majority of the South Carolina 
women, on the other hand, regularly put in 
more than 54 hours a week, while in both 
Georgia and Alabama practically itwo-thinds 
ot the women had a weekly schedule of more 
than 54 (hours. 

Differences were shown in the ‘hour policies 
of two industries employing lange numbers of 
women—namely, the manufacture of textiles 
and clothing. While a day of between 8 and 
9 hours was most common jn the clothing in- 
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when they were made. (4) If a hot bath were taken 
20 minutes before an experiment the fatigue effect was 
very much more pronounced, presumably because some 
of the usual blood supply was diverted from the 
muscles to the skin. 


Rest pauses of the same relative duration to the 
work periods were taken at intervals of 24 seconds, 10 
seconds, 40 seconds, 2 minutes, and 5 minutes. It was 
found that the capacity for work is very little affected 
by the length of the interval. 

The pulse showed no greater acceleration in the ex- 
periments when the posture was changed during rest 
pauses than when it was not changed, in spite of the 
fact that 30 per cent more work was being done. 


Women in United States Industry 


dustry, a 10-hour day was customary for the 
largest group of textile workers. Only 6 per 
cent of the textile workers had a week of 44 
hours or less, in contrast with onle-third of the 
clothing workers showing such a_ schedule. 
Practically one-half of the women in the var- 
ious textile industries had a week of 55 hours 
or more, as compared with less tham 3 per 
cenit in the clothing industry. 

The report also gives information with ne- 
gard to experiments in the reduction of the 
work day in certain industries to conform with 
the 8-hour standard. These experiments 
showed that businesses which have shortenied 
their working week ‘have not suffered by the 
reduction, judging by such records as had 
been kept of the output of the plant before 
and after the change. In certain types of in- 
dustries where the attention of the worker is 
of greatest importance, reductions of one or 
more hours a day brought no decrease in 
daily production. 

Two ‘of the States included in the study, 
Missouri anid Ohio, have laws limiting the 
day’s work in most industries to 9 hours, while 
three—Alabama, Indiana and Iowa—pilace no 
limitation upon the hours of work in any in- 
dustries. 





Correction 


Mr. George Wilkinson, chief inspector of 
mines of British Columbia, writes to correct a 
statement as to the cause of one of the fatal 
accidents given in the report on Fatal Indus- 
trial Accidents in Canada in the last quarter 
of 1924, which appeared in the February issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre, on page 232. This 
statement referred to the death of a miner 
at Lantzville, British Columbia, on October 29, 
the cause of death being given as “ electrocu- 
tion when head touched live wire” Mr. Wil- 
kinson gives the correct cause as found by the 
coroner’s jury in their verdict: “ Death due to 
heart failure, no blame being attached to any 
person.” 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1924 


dl tate annual report recently published by 
the Nova Scotia Department of Public 
Works and Mines on the mines in the province 
contains full records of the mining operations 
during the year ending on September 30, 1924. 
In addition to the usual statistics as to the 
employment, production and shipments, the 
report contains much valuable descriptive 
material regarding general conditions and 
equipment in the individual mines. The full 
text is also given of the important report 
made by Mr. George 8. Rice, chief mining 
engineer of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
on the “Occurrence of Bumps in the Spring- 
hill Colliery”. (This report was reviewed in 
the February issue of the Lasour Gazerrs). 

The number of days worked in the coal 
mines of the province in 1924 was 26 per cent 
less than in the previous year, while the pro- 
duction of coal was only 19 per cent less. The 
total number of days worked was 2,480,004 in 
1924, as compared with 3,330,204 in 1923. The 
number of men employed at the collieries was 
12,376 and 12,806 for the two years respec- 
tively. During the fiscal year 1924 there were 
2,139 men working at the surface of the mines, 
4,621 were engaged in actual coal cutting, and 
5,616 in other labour underground. In addi- 
tion to these colliery men there was also an 
average of 2,706 men employed in accessory 
operations during the year. 

The output of coal per man in 1924 was 369 
short tons (330 long tons), as compared with 
540 short tons (482 long tons) in the previous 
year. This was the lowest production per 
man in any year during the past sixteen years, 
for which period the average rate of produc- 
tion was 543 short tons. In the United States 
the average production per man in a 15-year 
period is given as 726 short tons. 

The demand for coal had slackened at the 
close of the 1923 period and the decline con- 
tinued throughout the year under review, but 
with some improvement during the latter 
months. The most noticeable decrease was in 
the Nova Scotia market, where the sales de- 
creased 335,000 tons, most of this decrease be- 
ing in the amount consumed in the manufac- 
ture of steel and steel products. Shipments to 
the United States also showed a decided de- 
crease, from 278,978 tons in 1923, to 5,706 tons 
in 1924. Sales to New Brunswick showed a 
falling off of 280,000 tons and coal sales for 
bunker use of 44,000 tons. There was also a 
slight decrease in the exportations to New- 
foundland, Prince Edward jJsland and §St. 


Pierre. The shipments to the St. Lawrence 
market in the fiscal year were 1,570,733 tons of 
2,240 pounds, as compared with 1,604,675 tons 
in the previous year. 


The report also deals with fatal accidents in 
the coal mines, their number, causes and per- 
centages. Comparative figures of fatalities in 
the coal mines in the United States are given 
for the period from 1908 to 1922 as well as 
certain recommendations for the prevention 
of accidents, including the recommendations 
contained in the report already referred to in 
regard to “bumps” at the Springhill Colliery. 
Thirty fatalities occurred underground and one 
at the surface. Falls of roof or face accounted 
for twenty deaths, mine cars or locomotives 
for five, gas and dust explosions for four, ex- 
plosive substances for one and electricity for 
one. One accident, the result of an explosion of 
gas in Dominion No. 14 Colliery, New Water- 
ford, in July last, led to the following recom- 
mendations being made by the Department and 
adopted by the Dominion Coal Company: (1) 
That the practice of using electric signals be 
discontinued in all development places; (2) 
that where electric bells are used, the battery 
and cell should be located at a point not 
higher than thirty inches from the floor; (3) 
that the maximum voltage for electric bells 
be specified. 


The quantity of coke manufactured in the 
province during the year was 332,538 tons as 
compared with 356,657 tons in the previous 
year. There was also a falling off in the quan- 
tity of tar and of benzol gas manufactured 
from coal. 


Seven hundred and fifty ounces of gold was 
produced during the year, an increase of 215 
ounces as compared with the previous year. 
There were 1,269 tons of arsenical concentrates, 
containing approximately 288 tons of metallic 
arsenic shipped during the year. The report 
states that while this may be considered a 
fair start in this industry, the interest in, 
and demand for, white arsenic appear to be 
keen amd firm, but those interested have not 
secured sufficient working capital to develop 
mines or install the necessary equipment to 
mine or prepare this mineral at a cost and 
in a quantity to give adequate returns. 


Increases were shown in the quantity of 
silicate brick manufactured during the year of 
64,000; in the mining and shipment of crude 
and calcined gypsum of 104,921 tons; and in 
the production of salt of 1,328 tons. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Dates of Coming Conventions 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks, at Toronto, 
in June. 

Canadian Association of Stationary TEngi- 
neers, in June. 

Associated Actors and Artists at New York, 
N.Y., on May 1 to 10. 

United Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, at New York, 
N.Y., May 1 to 10. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees at Kansas City, Missouri, May 1 
to 14. 

Order of Railway Conductors at Muinne- 
apolis, Minnesota, on May 4. 

American Federation of Musicians at Nia- 
gara Falls, New York, on May 11 to 16. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, at Denver, Colorado, on 


May 11. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Station Em- 

ployees, at Manchester, New Hampshire, on 

May 12. nie 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at 


Cleveland, Ohio, on ‘May 12. 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Associ- 
ation (executive board meeting) at New 
York, N.Y., on May 15 and 16. 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union at Mon 
treal, Quebec, on ‘May 18. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


The twelfth annual convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour was held at 
Fredericton on March 17, 18 and 19, with presi- 
dent J. E. Tighe in the chair. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 


the Federation :— 

1. Requesting the Government to redraft the Fac- 
tories Act. ; 

2. Urging on the Government the need for passing 
Mothers’ Allowance and Minimum Wage Acts at this 
session of the Legislature. 

3. Requesting amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide that in all cases of death 
payments to widows and children the amounts shall 
be $30 and $7.50 respectively. 

4. Requesting that the New Brunswick Power Act 
be amended to make it lawful for the City of St. 
John to sell hydro current in the county of St. John. 

5. Urging the Government to provide free school 
books in ail public schools. 

6. Urging the Government to pass legislation giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission of 
Inquiry into Mothers’ Allowance. 

7. Reauesting amendments to the City of St. John 
Commission Act to provide that a majority vote of 
the mayor and commissioners will be all that is neces- 
sary to pass a bond issue. 

8. Urging the Government to pass the necessary 
legislation to give effect to the recommendations of 


the Commission of Inquiry into Minimum Wage Act 
for Women and Children. 

9. Requesting the Government to give labour repre- 
sentation on all public boards and commissions ap- 
pointed by it. 

10. Requesting that the Educational Act be amended 
to provide for election of the members of school 
boards appointed by the municipalities. 

11. Instructing the officers of the Federation to 
approach the Government with a view to having them 
increase the salaries of the members of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to at least that paid the 
members of the Nova Scotia Board. 

12. Expressing the sympathy of the Federation for 
the Nova Scotia miners and urging the delegates and 
local unions to do all in their power financially for 
them. 

13. Expressing the Federation’s appreciation of the 
Government in advancing vocational education in the 
province and for passing the necessary orders in 
council to provide for the examination and _ licensing 
of master and journeymen plumbers. 


In the report of the special committee on 
the mothers allowance and minimum wage. 
acts, the committee endorsed the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission with re- 
spect to mothers’ allowances (Lasour Gazerts, 
June 1924, page 481), the committee however 
recommending that the administrative board 
consist of five persons two of whom should be 
women. 


A delegation from the Federation sub- 
sequently waited upon the provincial gov- 
ernment and presented its requests for legis- 
lation as outlined in the foregoing resolutions. 
A cordial hearing was given them by the Gov- 
ernment which expressed its intention to go 
through with the development of the Grand 
Falls under public ownership as recommended 
last year, to look carefully into the recom- 
mendations regarding the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and other matters including the 
provision of free school books up to about 
Grade Five. The Government stated that 
it was committed to Mothers’ Allowances and 
in favour of a Minimum Wage Act, but did 
not think legislation would be passed at the 
present session. 

The next convention will be held in Fred- 
ericton. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted in the re-election of Mr. J. E. Tighe 
of Saint John, as president, and Mr. George 
R. Melvin, Saint John, as secretary-treasurer. 


Fishermen’s Union in Prince Edward Island 


A fishermen’s union has been organized in 
Prince Edward Island under authority of a 
statute passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature of the province (chapter 26). The act 
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provides that fifteen or more fishermen in 
any district may become incorporated as a 
local “station” of the Fishermen’s Union of 
Prince Edward Island. The objects of the 
unions are stated as fiollows:— 

(a) to procure information as to the best methods of 
curing and preparing fish for markets; the trans- 
portation and marketing of fish and fish products and 
the purchasing of fishing material and fishermen’s 
supplies on a co-operative basis. 

(b) to take united action upon matters arising in 
respect to the welfare of the fishermen and the regu- 
jations pertaining to the fisheries and to make repre- 
sentations and furnish information to the proper author- 
ities upon all matters of interest to fishermen. 

(c) to assist in the protection and conservation of 
the fisheries. 

(d) generally to improve and elevate the material, 
intellectual and social welfare of the members of the 
union. 

A similar organization came into existence 
in Nova Scotia in 1905 as the result of legis- 
lation passed by the Nova Scotia legislature 
providing means for the incorporation of such 
associations. In 1913 the union was practi- 
cally dissolved, most of the branches ceasing 
to operate. Early in 1919 the branch at 
Clark’s Harbour was reorganized and a few 
months later the branch at Canso was re- 
vived, both these unions now operating as in- 
dependent units. Another independent union 
of fishermen is that of the weir owners of St. 
John and Charlotte counties, New Brunswick. 
These fishermen’s associations are not exactly 
similar to the ordinary union of wage-earners, 
being rather organizations of producers. They 
exist for the purpose of protecting the inter- 
ests of their members, to take co-operative 
action on matters arising im respect to the 
fisheries, make representations and furnish in- 
formation to the proper authorities in respect 
to the fishing industry. 

Edmonton Trades and Labour Council 

The Edmonton Trades and Labour Council, 
at a recent meeting referred to its executive 
committee the question of motification of 
minor accidents. Many such accidents, it was 
stated, were never reported to the employers, 
as the law requires, because of their apparent 
triviality. But in some instances these mis- 
haps develop into serious complications, such 
as blood poisoning, sometimes with the result 
that the disabled man gets no compensation 
because of the difficulty of establishing proof 
as to origin. Some of the speakers explained 
the necessity of having valid corroborative 
evidence of all accidents, no matter how tri- 
vial, and urged that in all cases of accident 
a report should be made to the employer. 


Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 


At a recent meeting of the Vancouver Trades 
and Labour Council it was reported that a 


scheme of health insurance for British Colum- 
bia was in preparation which was expected 
to meet with the approval of the Medical 
Association. The parliamentary committee 
of the Council reported that its members had 
met with the doctors and discussed with them 
a proposed bill on this subject. Efforts are 
now being made to collect all health insur- 
ance statutes and bills of other provinces and 
countries. When these have been secured 
the committee will draft a health insurance 
bill which it will present to the council for re- 
commendation or submission to the Provin- 
cial Government. 


Central Council of Catholic Syndicates 


At a meeting of the Central Council of 
Catholic Syndicates, at Three Rivers in 
March, it was reported that the organization 
of a union of stationary engimeers and of 
chauffeurs holding government certificates was 
practically complete. The butchers also had 
completed an organization. 


Miners’ Officials confer on Working of 
Co-operative Plan 

A conference was recently held at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, between John 'L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, and offi- 
cers of District 11 and members of seven 
local unions, operating under a co-operative 
plan in the mining and selling of coal, to learn 
whether the system seeks to evade the union 
wage scale. An examination will be made 
into the financial condition of the mines in 
question. According to press reports President 
Lewis said that pending the examination no 
further action would be taken. Under the 
co-operative plan miners do not receive a 
guaranteed wage but divide the profits from 
the sale of coal with the operators. Union 
officials claim that in some imstances under 
this plan miners have received less than the 
union wage scale. The union, it is stated, 
has no objection to co-operative mining 
where the union wage scale is paid. 


President Green on “Joint Responsibility” 
in Industry 

Mr. William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, in an address on 
March 21 to the undergraduates at Harvard 
University on “ Modern Trade Unionism,” re- 
ferred with approval to recent efforts to find 
common grounds upon which employers and 
workmen might meet. He said trade unionism 
refused “to accept the oft-expounded theory 
that the differences between capital and labour, 
between employer and employees, are irrecon- 
cilabie.” ‘Maintaining the right of workers to 
organize and to practise collective bargaining, 
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he also declared the right of employers “ to 
control, direct and manage industry and to re- 
ceive a fair return upon invested capital.” He 
said: “In expounding this philosophy I am 
conscious of the fact that there are employers 
of labour (so-called captains of industry) and 
workers in industry (so-called members of the 
proletariat) who take sharp issue with the 
views here expressed and the conclusions 
reached. That is to be expected. It is both 
logical and natural..... Obviously modem 
trade unionism is opposed to these two ex- 
tremes, and of necessity is forced to contend 
against the vigorous opposition which emanates 
from these groups. Confronted by hostile em- 
ployers and the workers’ revolutionary group, 
trade unionism is pursuing its own policy, 
fighting for public acceptance of its creed and 
philosophy. »~ ©The new idea of 
joint responsibility in approaching the solution 
of industrial problems on the part of the em- 
ployers, management and employees is being 
tried in various lines of industry. As a result 
of the shopmen’s strike in 1922, the manage- 
ment and employers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad have been working together in 
a constructive way, and with what seems to be 
most successful results. In these and in 
various other ways the organizations of labour 
are adjusting themselves to the marked changes 
which have come through education and the 
modernization of industry. The union of the 
workers is not standing still. It is consoli- 
dating the gains of the past and pressing 
courageously along the highway of progress. 

. Working men and women are no longer 
mere fixtures in industry, but instead are in- 


telligent, understanding human beings, with a | 


concept of life which emphasizes the cultural 
and spiritual rather than the material.” 


Trade Union Organization in Great 
Britain 

The General Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress has instituted an inquiry into 
methods of trade union organization, in accord- 
ance with a decision of the Hull Congress 
last September. (Lasour Gazertse, October, 
1924, page 863). The Hull resolution insisted 
particularly on the following points: (1) That 
the number of trade unions should be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum; (2) That 
organization by industry should be aimed at 
as far as possible; (3) That a united front 
should be formed for improving the stand- 
ards of life of the workers. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions in a communication recently issued to 
the press, states that in view of the rapid 
growth of organizations of transport workers, 
unskilled workers, municipal workers, etc., 
which are outside the scope of trade organi- 


zations pure and simple, a strictly industrial 
basis of organization in Great Britain would 
appear to be almost impossible. The develop- 
ment of the organizations mentioned has al- 
ready led to difficulties, and the General Coun- 
cil is now attempting to adopt a fixed policy 
which will facilitate the united front without 
endangering to too great an extent the prin- 
ciple of purely occupational or purely indus- 
trial organizations. 





Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board 
Reorganized 


The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan 
was reorganized during March, the members 
now being as follows: Mr. John A. Mathers, 
of Moose Jaw, chairman; Mr. J. K. R. Wil- 
liams, of Regina, Mrs. F. M. Eddie, Regina; 
Mr. Joseph Keleher, Moose Jaw; and Mrs. W. 
Allan, Moose Jaw; Mr. Thomas Witby, of the 
staff of the Bureau of Labour and Industries, 
has been appointed secretary of the Board. Mr. 
W: F. Dunn, of Moose Jaw, the retiring chair- 
man, had held this position since the Board 
was established under the Minimum Wage 
Act of 1919. New orders issued by the Board 
last year were noted in the December issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte. These orders reduced 
by $1 the existing minimum rate of wages for 
experienced female employees in shops and 
stores, in laundries and factories, mail order 
houses, and hotels, restaurants and refresh- 
ment rooms. 





Brickmakers Claim Exemption from 


Eight-Hour Day 


Representatives of the brickmaking industry 
in British Columbia appeared early in March 
before the Board of Adjustment under the 
Hours of Work Act, 1923, to ask exemptions 
from the eight-hour day provision. They de- 
clared that the ‘“ open-air process” in brick- 
making could not be carried on far more than 
eight months out of every twelve, and claimed 
that it would be in the best interests of em- 
ployers and employees that a greater number 
of hours be allowed during the working season. 
The board of adjustment promised careful 
consideration of the application reserving their 
decision. 


The legislatures of Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Alberta concluded their sessions 
in the early part of the present month, many 
important measures affecting labour having 
been enacted. An account of these measures 
will be given in a future issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session Opens on May 19 


REPARATIONS for the Seventh Session 

of the International Labour Confer- 

ence, to be held in Geneva on May 19, are 
well advanced. 

The session will be devoted mainly to a 
category of questions to which the attention 
of the International Labour Organization has 
frequently been called, but which hias not so 
far been dealt with, namely, social insurance. 
Provisional reports on various branches of 
social insurance, prepared by the Internationai 
Labour Office, will be presented to the Con- 
ference in order to facilitate a general discus- 
sion on the problems involved. One depart- 
menit of social insurance, namely, Workmen’s 
Compensation, will be the subject of special 
consideration, with a view to the possible 
adoption, provisionally, of a Draft Convention 
for final adoption at the 1926 Session. In 
accordance with the usual practice, the Office 
has collected, by means of a questionnaire, 
the opinions of Governmenits on this matter, 
and has published them, together with sug- 
gestions for a Draft Convention in conform- 
ity with them. (Lasour Gazettn, November, 
1924, page 961; December, page 1069). 

The Conference will also consider, for final 
vote, the three Draft Conventions and the 
Recommendation, provisionally adopted at the 
last Session, concerning equality of treatment 
as regards workmen’s compensation, weekly 
rest in glassworks and night work in bakeries. 
The text of these proposed Draft Conventions 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre for August, 
1924. The vote will be taken in the light of 
the observations and proposals for amend- 
ments received from governments and pub- 
lished by the Office. 

Apart from these questions, the Conference 
will in the usual way be called on to deal 
with a number of matiters relating to the gen- 
eral working of the Organization; for ex- 
ample, the Report of the Director, covering 
the year 1924, the Election of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and 
certain Amendments to the Standing Orders. 


Great Britain and the Maritime Draft 
Conventions 


A Government bill to give effect to the 
Draft Conventtions for the amelioration of con- 
ditions of labour at sea is before the British 
Parliament under the title “Merchant Ship- 
ping (Imternational Labour Conventions) 
Bill.” When an amendment was proposed in 
the House of Lords, to make the act effective 
only when other powers have enacted similar 
legislation, Lond Peel, First Commissioner of 
Works, defined the position of the British 


Government on the question as follows: If 
Great, Britain, as a great shipping Power, did 
not ratify the Conventions, probably they 
would die altogether, for other countries were 
rather apt to wait for and follow the example 
set by Great Britain in these cases. While he 
agreed that it was generally best that Conven- 
tions should be ratified simultaneously by the 
various countries, he suggested that in a com- 
paratively small case like the present it would 
be a mistake for Great Britain to lag behind 
and not to take action at omce. “If you ratify 
with reservation,” he continued, “it is almost 
an invitation—especially coming from a great 
shipping power like Great Britain—for other 
countries to ratify with other reservations; 
and the result is that these Conventions fall 
to the ground.” 


Canadian Delegate to Second Conference of 
Labour Statisticians 

The Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians will meet at Geneva on 
April 20, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to continue the work begun at the 
conference ‘held at Geneva in the month of 
October, 1923, by way of discussing methods 
of facilitating the exchange between countries 
of comparable daita regarding labour condi- 
tions, and in this instance to discuss more par- 
ticularly the followimg questions: 1. Classi- 
fication of industries; 2. Cost of living index 
numbers; 8. Statistics of real wages; 4. Un- 
employment statistics. 

Mr. W. R. Tracey, of the Dominion Bureau 
ot Statistics, will represent the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada at the Conference. 
Mr. Tracey was already in Geneva by ar- 
rangement with the Health Section of the 
League of Nations. He is familiar with labour 
statistics, having been for several years in the 
Statistical Branch of ithe Department of 
Labour at Ottawa. The proceedings at the 
first International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticlans were outlined in the issue of the 
Lasour Gazette for December, 1923. 


Coming Empire Labour Conference 

Mr. J. S. Middleton, Assistant Secretary of 
the Labour Party of Great Britain, states 
that a provisional agenda has been drawn up 
for a British Empire Labour Conference to 
be held next July. The fimal agenda will be 
settled by the labour parties of the Dominions 
comcemmed, butt one of the subjects which the 
labour party of Great Britaim proposes for 
discussion is the ratification of the Interna- 
tional Labour Convention concerning the use 
of white lead in painting and the question of 
the prevention of anthrax. 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CERTAIN TRADES 
AND OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1920-1924 


HE accompanying tables of wages and 
hours of labour are supplementary to the 
information given in the bulletin entitled 
“Wages and Hours of Labour im Canada, 
1920-1924” issued with the January, 1925, num- 
ber of tthe Lasour Gazerre which contained 
infonmation ion this subject applicable to var- 
ious classes of trades and occupations as fol- 
lows:—building ttrades, metal trades, printing, 
electric railway operation, electric light and 
power production, the manufacture of textiles, 
clothing, packed meaits, pulp and paper, car- 
flages, furniture, sash and doors, rubber, boots 
and shoes, harness and! gaddlery, amid tobacco, 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours dur- 
ing tthe periods covered. In each report the 
figures given constitute as far as is possible 
@ continuous record and im each instance 
throughout the report the figures are from the 
same source, continuity being thereby assured 
within reasonable limits. Information is se- 
cured from representative employers, from 
labour organizations and from industrial agree- 
ments each year. 

_ Since the compilation of the material for 
Report No. 7 tables have been compiled 
govering a number of other branches of in- 


dustry and the different occupations involved 
therein. The information obtained for these 
additional compilations is presented herewith ; 
the returns in question relate to iestablish- 
ments and occupations as follows: flour mills, 
bakeries and confectionery, breweries, distil- 
leries, tanneries, cartage and other local trans- 
portation, grain elevators, longshoremen, 
laundries, telephones, electric power, and civic 
labourers, policemen and firemen. In most 
instances wages are shown by samples for the 
various industries. 


also lumbering and saw milling, steam rail- 
ways and mining. The bulletin referred to 
is No. 7 of a series of reports dealing with 
wages and hours of labour in Canada which 
has been issued by the Department of Labour 
containing wage rates and hours back to 1901 
jn certain cities throughout Canada. Apart 
from the wage rates and hours these bull- 
etins contain index numbers for the different 
years applicable to the various industrial 
groups to which the neports relate. 


TABLE I—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
FLOUR MILLS 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee. wee. wee wee 
, $ $ $ $ $ 
Millers— 

Os PU atc dene so ees Week 20 00 60 20 00 60 20 00 60 20 00 60 20 00 60 
NOs Wace le saa ee t's Week 26 00 60 30 00 60 30 00 60 30 00 60 30 00 60 
INGE Oar room omen ese s Week 21 00 60 21 00 60 21 00 60 21 00 60 25 00 60 
IN Gi ae ha hmirettrtreeunn rere Week 22 00 60 25 00 60 25 00 60 25 00 60 25 00 60 
INO Gee ae ey ae eee ng Hour 50 66 54 66 54 66 54 66 54 66 
NO. Geek tee Re eR SE Week 28 00 60 28 00 60 28 00 60 28 00 60 28 00 60 
IN Grigaea trator roratarer nee Week 30 00 60 30 00 60 25 00 60 25 00 60 25 00 60 
INO} Bee oe eral Week 26 00 59 27 00 59 27 00 59 27 00 59 27 00 59 
INOS OBER dos ae eae er Day 5 25 48 0 25 48 § 25 48 0:25 48 5 25 48 
ING OME ee ted: Week 27 00 60 27 00 60 25 00 60 25 00 60 24 00 60 
INGE oh onc ys Saeed. Week 34 65 60 40 00 60 40 00 60 42 00 60 42 00 60 
NGOWI12 FFI ds cts vine Week 31 70 48 31 70 48 By AN, 48 30 60 60 30 60 60 
INS Da Sia sateen oe. Week 25 00 66 28 80 66 26 40 66 26 40 66 26 40 66 
INGOT Iaeee cb co de reece. Day 5 00 48 5 00 48 5 00 48 5 00 48 5 00 48 
INOUTSR a he Se lee scise Salhs Week 87 50 60 387 50 60 37 50 60 37 50: 60 37 50 60 
INOS LG dee. yds Mice chee: Hour 725 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 
INGE iares sedis avo ck baat Day 5 00 59 6 00 59 6 00 59 6 00 59 6 00 59 
INO: TSR eee We a: Week. 39 60 48 31 20 48 31 20 48 31 20 48 31 20 48 
INO. LOR Meee ote Moco ots Month..| 175 00 54 | 185 00 54 | 185 00 54 | 185 00 54 | 185 00 54 
INOS 2Z0R eRe dare cen: Hour... 683 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 
INOS Di Bante ccna Naa. Hour... 625 48 623 48 624 48 624 48 623 48 
INO 22m eres ce ee wc clk: Month..| 125 00 60 | 100 00 60 85 00 60 90 00 60 | 100 00 60 
INO. 285. 2UaS oh. Oe ce cc as Davin ; 5 00 48 4 55 493 4 55 48 4 25 48 4 50 48 
INO. 243.9 ee. 3g. MOL Month..| 125 00 50 | 120 00 50 | 120 00 50 | 120 00 50 | 120 00 50 

Bolters— 
UNO.) | Baan oe i oe niche Week 18 50 60 19 50 60 19 50 60 19 50 60 19 50 60 
INO. 2a. me ae. dee. coe fe Hour 70 60 654 60 654 60 654 60 654 60 
INO. Satoh ee to UM. cco de Hour 60 60 60 60 64 60 64 60 64 60 
INGRP Bae ee ae ce rnstess Hour 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 
INONE Ba cane cai. << ocidee Hour 59 48 55 60 55 60 55 60 55 60 
INO: Gaede ccd: Hour 45 60 40 60 36 60 40 60 40 60 
INOS Gd tebae’ ode is ooethe Week 19 50 60 21 00 60 19 50 60 19 50 60 25 00 60 
No: 83.9 86 7.06. 0. oR: Hour 65 60 55 60 55 60 55 60 50 60 
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TABLE I—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
FLOUR MILLS—Concluded 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee wee wee wee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bolters—Con. 
IN Octo. Lees paket seis eters st Week 27 00 60 | 27 00 60 | 27 00 60 | 27 00 60 | 27 00 60 
INO, LOSING See RRR. Week 20 00 48 | 28 00 48 | 28 00 48 | 28 00 48 | 28 00 48 
ING, Ll ia evs ae cartes Day 4 00 48 4 00 48 4 00 48 4 00 48 4 00 48 
INO U2 Rue TMLL Reiner. sickarke ites Hour 673 48 63 48 63 48 63 48 63 48 
Ne MO A oo. 8 IN eh Day 4 25 59 5 25 59 4 00 59 4 50 59 4 50 59 
Nad 4 A ee ce Hour 52 48 52 48 52 48 52 48 52 48 
INO: LDU tte iie re setae Day.... 5 40 48 5 04 48 5 04 48 5 04 48 5 04 48 
INOL16. Cy ee, Lee Month..| 100 00 60 | 125 00 60 | 125 00 60 | 125 00 60 | 125 00 60 
Packers— 
io. MEAG ee AR) Tey Week 16 00 60 | 16 00 60 | 16 00 60 | 16 00 60 | 16 00 60 
INI Datu IN tars RT Hour 50 60 50 60 45 60 4 60 45 60 
ING OR ei: VBR iar re ay Gia Hour 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 
Now HA Sb eh Nara Hour 423 60 423 60 42% 60 424 60 42% 60 
INO. AD OMA ERR a aM Day 3 00 60 3 00 60 3 00 60 3 00 60 3 00 60 
ING VG AU ites ene ein an Neo me Mans Hour 48 66 50 66 50 66 50 66 50 66 
INO PTE Fey Pee ele DUR Week 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 
INOS RS a aiaeli ak i ise ami aaa Hour 423 48 423 48 494 60 492 60 423 60 
NiO MGT MUR RIG TAA CH Day 4 25 48 4 25 48 4 25 48 4 25 48 4 25 48 
Nos O weeds )k. 2S et Week 24 v0 60 | 24 00 60 | 22 50 60 | 22 50 60 | 18 00 60 
Noa ED aaa ook Ale aaa Hour 55 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 40 60 
NO S12. ees 2 a GURY, Week 27 00 60 | 27 00 60 | 21 00 60 | 24 00 60 | 24 00 60 
Nou Ison cla wek Some Week 24 00 48 | 28 00 48 | 26 00 60} 26 00 48 | 26 00 48 
INO Pee Neue lek ane calorie Day 4 25 48 4 25 54 4 25 54 4 25 54 4 25 54 
INOS TS Rea ic seieenas Reet Hour 58 48 45 48 45 48 45 48 45 48 
Nos dG Ri: eh ae ah Hour 623 48 55 48 50 48 50 48 50 50 
BN Os Liti oes eariareiie ot Ge Hour 424 60 47% 60 35 60 4] 60 41 60 
ING. DS): ae Week 34 80 48 | 26 40 48 | 24 00 48 | 24 00 48 | 24 00 48 
INORG. SRR Oe ae es eA Hour... 53 48 53 48 53 48 3 48 53 48 
Non 20 Sane eae fetal: Day.... 4 00 494) 3 50 494) 3 45 492} 4 00 48 4 25 492 
Grinders— 
INO Ls arclage sia orn Hour 60 60 56 60 48 60 48 60 50 60 
INO ee oe Crees Hour 653 48 653 48 654 48 654 48 653 48 
INO. S295 BA i a eae Hour 564 48 564 48 563 48 564 48 564 48 
INO3G4 nee il Lave iene Hour 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 60 48 
INOS” Ha eae ee toperie UN TEE 8 Hour 653 48 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
ING AG ae ne alien Hour 55 60 50 60 45 60 45 60 42 60 
INO 27 Cee e ssn oc eae Hour 70 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
INGE Bt 2), Sone ANE ae Hour 674 48 63 48 63 48 63 48 63 48 
INGORE ITA Ue Te Sane Day 5 90 48 6 75 48 5 75 48 5 75 48 6 00 48 
Jeo PS8 (08 A Day 5 40 48 5 04 48 5 04 48 5 04 48 5 04 48 
Purtfiers— 

JOA Fh Mpa RR Is bt Hour 45 60 45 60 473 60 473 60 473 60 
INO! 26 ae ea Hour 50 48 50 60 50 60 50 60 50 60 
IN O38 crak es: shd ROR Sen Hour 45 60 40 60 40 60 40 60 374 60 
INO: 4.30 HOOD cotter’ oa Hour 56 48 50 48 50 48 50 48 50 48 
INOS Detain s leeiete cas Day 4 50 48 4 00 48 4 00 48 4 00 48 4 00 48 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee wee wee wee 
$ 3 $ $ $ 
Coopers— 
IN Oa ae eats elaeas lec eats Week 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 
INO SUR Ss eS UN Week entra eae tee 25 00 HOuhs 22°24 50 | 2200 50 | 35 00 50 
Mashmen— 
ING LTR Pee lt eve otal aie Day 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 
INGU2E sae ea ae Daas en. Week 24 00 56 24 00 56 24 00 56 24 00 56 21 00 56 
INO LS Matseeicel eit Aihcuk, Week 31 82 50 | 30 00 50} 31 80 50 | 30 60 50 | 33 42 50 
Spirit Runners— 

One ckh ha orate aes ob tie Day 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 
INOGZi Ae ee ace ae Week 29 00 56 | 29 00 56 | 29 00 56 | 29 00 56 | 25 00 56 
Nong UL aan 3s i Week 30 00 50 | 30 00 50 | 28 41 50 | 27 58 50] 32,75 50 

Yeastmen— 

Oe ORS US OU ee aie lsthe Day 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 3 50 60 

INOS 2h res ce bites clviarey ae Week 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 25 00 56 
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TABLE III.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN BAKERIES AND 
CONFECTIONERY ESTABLISHMENTS 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 

Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee wee wee wee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mizers— 

On Wag ciatdie ss otek eats soles Week 38 00 48 36 00 48! 36 00 48 | 3600 48 | 36 00 48 
INO Sit Gaaycislets islets coos, cls WV GOK aD ts eae ilk cae. ae 26 00 56 26 00 56 26 00 56 26 00 56 
INO aOR: sok oki cra coer Week 28 00 48 28 00 48 26 00 48 | 26 00 48 | 2600 48 
INO Sa AR stteie es thats uals os Week 35 00 54 32 00 54} 3000 54 | 3000 54 30 00 54 
INOW San ny. tnens 6 Se Week 33 00 50 33 00 50 | 36 00 50 | 36 00 50 36 00 50 
INOM) Gamera ee ce Week 32 00 50 35 00 50 32 00 50 | 32 00 50 32 00 50 
INGE hey eset cnislecrs «inks Week 33 00 50 | 33 00 50 30 00 50 | 30 00 50 30 00 50 
To Sh RS Bs ae AP a Week 41 00 48 | 35 50 48) 34 50 48 | 34 50 48 | 34 50 48 
TNFa ye, Ke) eaanh > bab aiienO a, Week 36 00 48 | 3500 48 | 33 00 48 | 33 00 48 | 33 00 48 
INOMIOSR Ast coe sks. ees Week 27 00 50} 29 00 50} 27 00 50 | 2700 50 | 27 00 50 

Bench Workers— 

OOD lhe casas Magis, se sis Week 38 00 48 | 36 00 48 | 36 00 48 | 3600 48} 36 00 48 
IN Cot 2 Oe, Re AVeO Sab seek SLA len. pe) 25 00 56 25 00 56 23 00 56 23 00 56 
NOAH SRA Rae alata ys ete Week 25 00 54 23 00 54 23 00 54 23 00 54 23 00 54 
Roi] ie: Sons abel Uy A Week 30 00 50 30 00 50 31 00 50} 31 00 50 31 00 50 
INOMV Ona ai bens Co eke Week 30 00 50 30 00 50 30 00 50 | 30 00 50 | 30 00 50 
INCOSE Gls age hl cpr ste ee Week 30 00 50 30 00 50 27 00 50 27 00 50 27 00 50 
INOWN Ra nee st es cele: Week 35 00 48 29 50 48} 30 50 48 | 30 50 48} 30 50 48 
INOMN Seeds fac ws eae Week 82 00 48 | 3000 48 31 00 48 | 3100 48 31 00 48 
INO ca eae aaer sees os eta Week 33 00 48} 3000 48 | 30 00 48 | 30 50 48 | 3000 48 
INO nese et ts ccc etee Week 34 00 48 | 33 00 48 33 00 48} 3100 48 | 3100 48 
INOS LISS eee ied Ss Be Week 30 00 54 | 28 00 54 | 28 00 54 | 28 00 54] 2800 54 
INO: Loe ease ieee s ese Week 26 00 54 |. 25 00 54 | 24 00 54 | 23 00 54 | 23 00 54 
INO) 1325. ee ae es ek Week 27 00 55 27 00 55 27 00 55 27 00 55 27 00 55 
INOS Tare Rac lk Week 25 00 50 25 00 50 25 00 50 25 00 50 25 00 50 
INO STORM Mahe t fee ens ke Week 30 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 
INOUE Gin Uc ete didi oo esate Week 30 00 50 30 00 50 30 00 50 30 00 50} 3000 50 

Oven Tenders— 

Orn lng edc nh eecne ke Week 36 00 48 | 35 00 48} 36 00 48 | 3600 48 | 3600 48 
INGA 2ns. cast nonce cee: WOOK SE oe uk ihosees «oh: 23 00 56 23 00 56 23 00 56 24 00 56 
INOM Shay. dae oe sees re sene ee 30 00 54} 28 00 54 27.00 54 | 27 00 54 27 00 54 
INGO ak! aarcisce Siaia ovetere ae ee Week 24 00 50 32 20 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 
INO MED hess ese seta eee Week 32 00 50 32 00 50 36 00 50 | 36 00 50 36 00 50 
INGOT G RACs See a ae Week 33 00 50 33 00 50 30 00 50 | 30 00 50 30 00 50 
INONY Tenant mas eee Week 32 00 50 33 00 50 30 00 50 30 00 50 30 00 50 
INOS Sia tees ie cag. eeeee Week 33 00 50 33 00 50 30 00 50 | 30 00 50 30 00 50 
INOW BOE ere Chon bee Week 38 00 48 | 32 50 48 | 33 50 48 | 33 50 yi VUSTCMRRRS OAR FST TM PIB 
NG AIO aS aie vo Coe Week 37 00 48 | 33 00 48 | 33 00 48 | 33 00 48 | 33 00 48 

Machine Operators— 
INOWE Vacate i pinava eas cise Week yee ioe ley deta te bp 28 00 48 28 00 48 | 25 00 48} 25 00 48 
INOS Gans) eres Mibtaler os. 0: ele Week 30 00 54 27 00 54 25 00 54} 25 00 54} 25 00 54 
INGAD Sees. vente ae date Week 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 
INOSR ARES AN ack. ae Week 30 00 50 | 3000 50 | 27 00 50 | 27 00 50 | 27 00 50 
Not orea tia, fen Week 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 26 00 50 | 2600 50 

Spongers— 
NOM Ieaean ame domes Day 3 50 55 3 50 55 3 50 55 3 50 55 3 50 55 
INOUE Zee ccrnsetie eee sien Week 28 00 50} 33 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 28 00 50 
INOPP Ga NS coraion coc ee. Week 32 00 50 32 00 50 35 00 50 35 00 50 35 00 50 
INOSP Aas coterie: ostes Week 23 00 47 23 00 47 23 00 47} 23 00 47 23 00 47 
INOML Ons ea ect es hacks Week 26 00 491} 26 35 494) 26 75 493} 26 00 494! 26 00 494 
NODE Gs tector cs oat Week 36 00 48 | 35 00 48 | 35 00 48 | 33 00 48 33 00 48 
INGE Gane aae settee cae a Week 35 00 48 31 00 48 | 3000 48 | 3000 48 32 00 48 

Delivery Employees— 

OMb lee reek hectic tobi Woele Pe he anatoe eter). ake 24 00 56} 24 00 56 | 2400 56 | 25 00 56 
INOS Gaetan tomes teen's Weel ee ln eta ale ses. ete 20 00 56 | 20 00 56 | 20 00 56 | 20 00 56 
INOW See cen eae sie eke Week 20 00 54] 20 00 54 20 00 54 | 20 00 54 | 20 00 54 
INGORE a rame! eae ee ec es Week 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 
INGM Ore sor cn tee ste. oe Week 21 00 54 22 00 54 21 00 54 24 00 54 23 00 54 
INGER OPS errs eee ce tek. Week 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 | 23 00 60 
INOME dee nee cate cee 2 abe Week 23 00 57 | 2300 56 22 50 54 23 00 54 23 00 54 
INGE See ee. Ce eke s ieleeeis Week 26 00 60 24 00 50 24 00 50 24 00 50 24 00 50 
INOMB ETT. Cotter eae Wee 24 00 48 24 00 48} 24 00 48 | 28 00 48 | 28 00 48 
INO SESE SoR Say 2 OE Week 82 95 50 28 90 50 26 00 50 | 27 00 50 26 75 50 
INOW Tea ye oot seat te Week 27 00 50 27 00 50 22 00 50 22 00 50} 24 00 50 
1S i ae Bi ge Bintan Se Week 29 00 60 | 29 00 60 | 27 00 60 | 27 00 60 | 26 00 60 
INO Stalare oc sei lcs WWGe los S Tes ccteae eile eee. Be 20 00 54 20 00 54 20 00 54 | 20 00 50 
NOMA Se Soe oe cis fle ieee Week 26 00 44 26 00 48 24 00 48 | 24 00 4 24 00 44 
INO 9 Oa as.8eseik ao ieee ets Wee 28 00 48} 28 00 48 | 26 00 50 26 00 50 | *26 00 50 
ING Gis deesstage eee Week 33 00 48} 26 50 48} 26 50 48 | 26 50 44] 26 50 48 
NOMA damenae te cane ee Week 30 00 481 26 00 48 | 26 00 441 26 00 44} 2600 44 
NOM Sia snes tae cee G Week 32 00 48 | 25 50 48} 25 50 44 25. 50 48} 25 50 48 
NOGLG RS Teenie ct eee Week 30 00 48 | 27 00 48 | 27 00 48 | 25 00 48} 25 00 48 
NOL 20: 18h See eae ne ee 32 00 54] 28 50 54] 26 50 54] 26 50 54 | 26 50 54 


*Plus commission. 
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TABLEIII.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOURIN BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
ESTABLISHMENTS—Concluded 











1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours {Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee wee wee wee 
Biscuit Mizers— 

18 00 59 | 18 00 59 | 18 00 59 | 18 00 59 | 18 00 59 

5 00 55 5 00 55 5 00 55 5 00 55 5 00 OD 

27 50 ban) 27:00 55 | 22 00 55) | 25 85 55 | 25 85 55 
17 00 474] 17 00 474} 17 00 473} 17 00 474} 17 00 473 

25 00 474% (2500 47 | 25 00 47 | 2500 47 | 25 00 47 

20 00 44 20 00 44 20 00 44 20 00 44 22 00 44 

473 44 50 44 524 44 524 44 §24 44 

20 00 50 20 00 50 19 00 55 18 00 55 20 00 55 
26 00 493} 29 00 493] 27 00 493) 26 00 493} 26 00 494 

20 00 48 | 2000 48 | 2000 48 | 20 00 48 | 20 00 48 

24 20 44 19 75 44 21 00 44 24 00 44 24 00 44 
22 00 473} 22 00 4741 30 00 4741 30 00 473} 30 00 473 

18 00 59 | 18 00 59 | 19 00 59 | 19 00 59 | 19 00 59 

3 50 55 3 50 55 3 50 55 3 50 55 3 50 55 
18 00 533} 18 00 4934) 15 50 493) 15 50 493} 15 50 494 

64 44 614 44 64 44 64 44 64 44 

22 00 44 22 00 44 22 00 44 22 00 44 24 00 44 

23 00 47 | 238 00 47 | 238 00 47°} ":23.00 47 | 23 00 47 

20 00 50 | 20 00 50 | 19 00 55 | 19 00 55 | 19 00 55 
27 00 494} 26 35 494] 25 00 493] 25 00 493} 27 00 494 

22 00 48 | 22 00 48 | 20 00 48 | 2000 48 | 20 00 48 

25 00 48 25 00 48 24 00 48 24 00 48 24 00 48 

30 00 48 | 30 00 44} 3000 44} 30 00 44 | 30 00 44 
22 00 474] 22 00 474] 22 00 473| 22 00 473} 22 00 473 

9 00 59 9 00 59 8 40 59 7 20 59 7 20 59 

8 10 55 8 10 55 8 10 55 8 10 55 8 10 55 

9 00 50 9 00 50 9 00 50 9 00 50 9 00 50 

9 25 440" 11°25 45 | 11 25 45 | 11 70 45 | 11 70 45 

16 00 44] 15 75 45.0 15 75 45 | 15 75 45 | 15 75 45 

28 463 26 464 26 493 26 493 27 494 

34 44 374 44 37% 44 37% 44 37% 44 
12 50 454] 12 50 454] 12 50 4541 12 50 454) 12 50 454 

11 00 464} 13 00 464} 10 00 463| 10 00 464} 11 00 464 

12 00 48 | 12 00 48 | 12 00 48 | 12 00 48 | 12 50 48 

14 00 48 | 1400 48 | 14 00 48 | 1400 48 | 15 00 48 

10 00 474} 10 00 474} 10 00 473| 14 00 473| 14 00 473 

SEE hain HE Ae. ABA Th Week...|. 20 00 54} 1900 541 19 00 54] 19 00 493} 19 00 493 
UNO} @otee oe + one Gnas Week...| 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 | 25 00 50 
NOUBA Ee tec Romie cs iteneee Week...| 20 00 56 20 00 56 25 00 56 25 00 56 25 00 56 

Candy Makers—con.— 

IN OMAP eens ct etme, By Week...| 25 00 56 | 30 00 56 | 28 00 56 | 28 00 56 | 28 00 56 
IN Oy HOME e sal ee ou teins Cotte Week...| 24 00 56 | 25 00 56 | 26 00 56 | 26 00 56 | 26 00 56 
NOUMG Eos A etude ne Week 24 00 55 19 00 55 21 00 5d 22 50 55 22 50 55 
JRO 17:5 RA i ae Week areok..\'\ Slee er 27 00 463] 27 00 463| 23 00 464} 23 00 492 
INOS oes Simerese ure Week 20 56 464} 19 12 464) 18 16 463] 18 57 464] 18 92 463 
ISO Seat by MI Be RU) Hour 0 50 64 50 64 50 64 50 64 50 
ING \Oro teh. Lote cake Week 25 90 464} 25 00 464] 23 00 463| 22 70 464] 22 70 463 
NOM etre ce sat MR le aie Week 16 00 49 | 16 00 49 | 1700 49 | 17 00 49 | 17 00 49 
INO Mote rei ance aoe) we Week Ball ehiac melvin. bu 25 00 44 25 00 44 25 00 hn IB) SPER tener PAAR BU 
ENORTS als Sd Liens ha Week...| 20 00 48 20 00 48 20 00 48 20 00 48 20 00 48 
7 htp 4a) MAR Geatape A A aR Week...| 20 00 44} 25 00 44] 25 00 44] 2500 44} 25 00 44 


No.1 
Chocolate Dippers— 
INOUE Ar: cs caer nen Week...| 10 00 51 9 50 51 9 50 51 | 12 00 494} 12 00 493 
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TABLE IV.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN BREWERIES 





1924 
Occupation Hours Hours 
per Wages per 
wee wee 
$ 
Brewers— 
INO fa Bie a cécc avo 6. ST ate abe te 55 10 00 55 
INO meee Ss Sad) one Caos 58 40 00 58 
INOmR aap fe 8) dias ¢ delay 60 58 75 60 
Non arer sib com aad ns 50 250 00 50 
INO Ay vee 5 Jb ayare os Aelia 54 265 00 54 
INIOM ON Cae ae 2 a cd Salers 50 300 00 50 
INOW eee Sate eat sch ars 50 65 00 50 
INGE Sake eee ol oe 54 | 2,000 00 54 
NOSBOLE os, bape sche a 60 583 32 60 
Nona ss sust aes!) satel as 49 250 00 44 
Nose lee {3.28 aes oats 22 6 75 00 60 
NOM 288 yt vata scan og 70 104 16 70 
INOAp Grey. s Samaie s8 de oe 45-50 60 00 | 45-50 
Bottlers (Machine )— 

INOMMIM c.0 oben ols ate dee 58 18 00 58 
RO CD ens Gee 55 44 55 

Pr ey ae aes Fan 56 34 56 

Bah eck! sree octane 54 30-40 54 

Bes Saya at uae s  ecabs ate 50 25 00 50 

Sota APs ee 44 17 60 44 
pabeele rae st tt 54 5 00 54 

BET erie say wole eae 49 40 55 

Ah 5 BR 53 25 00 do 

Aysthe clic hd ae ea ae 48 30 00 48 
Ayer, tae & 48's 48 5 15 48 

RAN al et att ee aae 48 27 00 Ag 

Be Re RRR 50 25 00 50 

Secs bore errs 50 20 00 50 

Seee hd AO Iels wi 58 18 00 58 

OE 5 IE 8 50 48 55 

Bk IR Pk 50 25 00 50 

cert eterortssteee 45 21 00 45 

Peak Ai tots osteo tate | BELOW escape et ees ae d| SEE, at 50 45 50 

AOR whist Ceboae 60 5 50 60 

Pesto CN 50 35 50 

Nhs Oe Se 49 40 55 

sete ie « Aah ess dae Weekes) Niet pitti crd | cslob ae 53 22 00 53 

AL er Ney Gt a 54 23 00 55 

Se Mts ates 's tobe: He 48 25 00 48 

AOS WOPr, | See | 50 23 00 50 


55 38 55 
55 21 00 55 
50 49 50 
54 5 00 54 
49 40 55 
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TABLE V.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN BREWERIES—Continued 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week week week week week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Keitlemen—Con 
INO SS ey kis oe a Be Hour 56 50 49 50 49 50 49 50 49 50 
INO GI 2 ENN, Balm Day 5 83 54 6 20 54 6 20 54 6 20 54 5 00 54 
ING ced Opie ats ieee Bling Week 27 50 53 27 50 53 27 50 53 30 00 53 30 00 53 
INOS Tdi 6 Breet i Bam 27 00 54 30 00 54 25 00 54 25 00 50 30 25 65 
NOM ZANEEE Sipe thls ce aes ie 28 00 44 28 00 44 28 00 44 25 00 44 23 85 44 
INO Se NR URE Gi 31 00 50 31 00 50 31 00 50 80 00 50 30 00 50 
Wash-house Men— 

NOL Tart Pea a) a Week... 20 00 50 20 00 50 18 00 50 19 00 50 20 00 50 
INO ay Que 2 RRA 2 othe Hour... 35 60 35 60 3D 60 35 55 35 55 
Nog oeene) (GRR i Bane ig 35 56 35 56 35 56 35 56 36 56 
Boyd: en, PAVE BE Week 15 00 60 18 00 60 18 00 60 17 00 60 17 00 60 
NOr Ae Re eh ee 20 00 59 15 00 59 13 50 55 15 00 55 18 00 55 
INOW GI, ois SRC 2 NE fs 26 00 50 25 00 50 25 00 50 25 00 50 25 00 50 
INGE 47-3. LA See Bete 6 24 00 44 23 00 44 23 00 45 24 00 45 24 00 45 
Noresua.t sb eae pe Hour 56 50 49 50 49 50 49 50 49 50: 
INOsiOne 6 0 Pea wale Baan Day 5 00 54 5 30 54 5 80 54 5 80 54 5 00 54 
IN OFT) ee UN sie oi Week 22 00 53 22 00 53 20 00 53 22 00 53 22 00 53 
INO ADE i Le a 24 30 54 23 00 54 25 00 54 27 00 54 27 00 54 
Nom Zar esl ha ea ode Hour 613 50 614 50 614 50 613 50 62 50 
Nozasewe. Sane eee Week 29 00 50 29 00 50 29 00 50 26 10 50 26 10 50 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee wee wee wee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Labourers— 

ONL ho. ABA eee Hour 35 54 35 54 N35 54 35 54 35 54 
INOW 2s Ac MA oe ee y 60 60 60 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 
INO Ge SP e oU BRS ok SAPP es 623 60 524 60 .524 60 524 60 523 60 
Nogaro, 2:88.00 eee “ 60 60 50 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 
Nombre... URL, eA . 60 60 50 60 50 65 50 65 50 75 
NomiGee se.) GS.) bean es 60 60 50 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 
BNO Mie ches Heel eae fs 45 60 4241 60 rol. 60 37 60 37 60 
INOS. 2. doses ean 6 50 54 55 60 .50 48 50 48 50 48 
INGO ORE... 5 AN) eae id 50 55 55 50 50 45 50 50 50 50 
Nowhoe.). 0 2 Cae eg 55 44 C55 44 55 44 55 44 55 44 
INGB Les.) ee. eee if) 1 .573| 44 574] 44 55 44 .50 44 .50 44 

Millwrights— 
INOUE)... Ocal ie ees Hour 70 60 62 60 .58 60 62 60 66 60 
INOW Fe sc AR eh ee ‘s 45 54 45 54 45 54 534] 54 50 54 
INOMRBE coe} Delia’ Rae: Week 46.25 60 46.25 60 46.25 60 46.25 60 46.25 60 
INORRA SS o's MEG aie Mont 190.00 60 190.00 60 190.00 60 190.00 60 190.00 60 
INOOEOBE). . ... ) fol c. NEM 200.00 56 200.00 56 200.00 56 175.00 56 175.00 56 
INOW GY fics blo se ees sé 210.00 60 210.00 60 210.00 60 210.00 60 210.00 60 
NORE TBR. 64 bbe ee Hour 65 60 .67 60 62 60 62 60 62 60 
INOMRISE Ce NY 6 6 54 65 60 0 48 80 48 8 48 
INOW Gi eocsk Voksen eae Month 140.00 55 165.00 50 165.00 45 165.00 45 165.00 45 

Weighmen— 
NOM IER. 2g aa Hour 62 60 56 60 ae 60 55 60 60 60 
NOM Quo a le ae 47 54 47 54 AT 54 47 54 51 54 
INGO OR 2 Pe eae Week 48.75 60 48.75 54 48.75 54 48.75 54 48.75 54 
IN OMAR ss TA. aM our 55 60 523} 60 .60 60 60 60 60 
INO BRYORB 8 Pi Bhi, Tr aie fs 60 54 60 54 .60 54 60 60 60 60 
INOBAGNE ECM 8 NN Month 165.00 56 165.00 56 165.00 56 175 .00 56 175.00 56 
INGHYiae aes Re ok b Ree 190.00 60 190.00 60 190.00 60 190.00 60 190.00 60 
NOES. et) AMR Jk aaie, Hour 50 60 52 60 47 60 47 60 47 60 

Winchmen— 
Doh C015 helt I e-POD Hour 55 60 50 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 
IN OM 2a oi. Sola. kee Month 150.00 60 150.00 60 165 .00 60 165.00 60 165.00 60 
INO AIS ee Pee e heel! tee sf 165.00 56 165.00 56 165 .00 56 165.00 56 165.00 56 
INFO Rai ce aie hts era i 168.00 60 168.00 60 168.00 60 168.00 60 168.00 60 
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TABLE VII.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TANNERIES 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation. Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee week week week 
$ $ $ $ 
Fleshers— 
INCOM HE Gs ots. ee eta Wiee kai lieaotect citasies ligeae eters 18-00 50 19-00 50 19-00 50 19-00 50 
INOS BR cere cio bs ete ae nee Day 4-18 55 3°63 55 3-50 55 38°45 55 38°45 55 
INOS SEs sicteins f ne de ee “ 4-00 60 4-00 60 3-60 60 3°60 60 3°60 60 
INO ea) 5 cee oan tee 5-00 50 3°78 50 3-78 50 3-78 50 3°78 50 
INOUE ee sict cree ome 5 3°78 54 8°24 54 8°24 54 3°60 54 3-80 54 
MNOMGR sical cutee <iaeic re sf 4-75 51 3-75 51 3-75 51 3-50 51 3-50 51 
Bark Grinders— 
INOMMI eeu ones. ab 8 hie Week: Seekers ak ss 19-00 50 15-00 50 17-50 50 17-50 50 
UNIO ER carcass tote Sieh s: Mee Day 3-00 60 3°00 60 2°70 60 2°70 60 2-70 60 
UNO MOR sci Ie ee oe. ee 7 3°60 54 3-00 54 3-00 54 3-30 54 3°00 54 
INO Aare hE ik ok to 3°50 51 3°00 51 3°00 54 3-00 51 3-00 51 
INONOM atari «itis ations Hour 50 464 *45 463 °45 463 °45 464 °45 464 
Liquormen— 
UNO le cc an ote ik cae WeelosiBen beater iliselabns ¢ 18-00 50 17-50 50 13-50 50 13-50 50 
INO eis istetis crete cpt, eee Day 4-18 55 3°63 55 3°20 55 3-20 55 3°20 55 
UNO Mone Us ca eet ake eae A 3:00 60 3-00 60 2°70 60 2-70 60 2-70 60 
ING Meco aU ah) aie be 4-05 50 3°42 50 3°42 50 3-42 50 3-42 50 
NOOR rey eh clots tees ee Mi 3°78 54 3°42 54 3°24 54 3-60 54 3°24 54 
NORIO Mey ies, sie als ee § 4-00 51 3-00 51 3-00 54 3-00 51 3-00 51 
Scarrers— 
TES MRR 0 is SI ea Week it 21-00 50 19-00 50 17-50 50 17-50 50 
IN GAGE cs 3 (SURI TTD Day 3-00 60 3-00 60 2-70 60 2-70 60 2-70 60 
Curriers or Stu,Jers— 
TN ohh AE Bi et eats Weeki: thou. : 24-00} 50 {19.00-25.00] 50 20-00 50 20-00 50 
INO MRE) aalae sean. tite Day 4-25 £5 Re boone) Nodes cca RE 4-00 54 4-25 54 3°82 54 
To) SUR GN dae Hy Hour °55 464 |-45--50 463 »43—-45 464 43--45 464 43--45 463 
1S} OM Res i el Sa Nee GER 20-00 50 20-00 50 
55 4-50 B15) 4-80 55 4-80 55 
60 8°15 60 3-15 60 3°15 60 
54 3-60 54 3°75 54 3-37 54 
tar 4-00 51 4-00 51 4-00 51 
55 2°70 55 3-00 55 3-00 55 
60 2°70 60 2-70 60 2°70 60 
50 2°88 50 5-00 50 5-00 50 
51 4-00 51 4-00 51 4-00 51 
55 3-27 55 3°45 55- 3°45 55 
60 2°70 60 2-70 60 2-70 60 
50 3°42 50 3°42 50 3°42 50 
54 3-00 54 3-30 54 3-00 54 
51 3-00 54 3-50 51 3-50 51 
60 2°70 60 2-70 60 2°70 60 
50 3°42 50 3-42 50 3°42 50 
54 3:00 54 3°30 54 3-24 54 
51 3-50 54 3-50 51 3-50 51 
: 60 | 3-60-4-50] 60 |38-60-4-50| 60 | 2-48-2-85]| 60 
INIORIZAR ce tvase pistons hctateeatcte Ss 4-05-5-00 | 50 |3-42-4-95| 50 | 3-42-4-50}] 50 | 4-05-4-50| 50 | 3-42-4-50| 50 
UNOPS boats, Oe Bec earls iY 4-50 51 4-00 51 4-00 54 4-00 51 4-00 51 
Toy, 2!) ee ae ora Hour °55 463 50 464 -50 464 -50 464 -50 464 
INOS OVicbohiesiesntcechvavisvineeahe Wee latin terauperribh atled eau 30-00 50 25-00 50 25-00 50 25-00 50 
Beamers— 
INO asia. v0 8 okie ok ole Dayas eee ae loess es 3-00-3:25| 48 |2-50-3-00| 48 |3-00-3-50| 48 | 3-00-3-50| 48 
INO L DES Sn MONT atee 6 2 Hour -42 50 +42 50 +42 50 -42 50 -42 50 
ING, Oe SP ea Ses Hour -58 464 +50 463 -50 464 45--50 464 45--50 464 
INK 0), OR ae Day 3°75 51 3°75 51 3-50 51 3-00 51 3-00 51 
Blackers and colourers— 
INO Mile cce hoa cs ee Day -00 60 3-00 60 2-70 60 2-70 60 2-70 60 
Osc ca cca oe cote Hour +35 60 °35 50 *35 50 -30 50 +35 50 
INO Rais cscs ee ee Day 4-05 50 3°42 50 2-88 50 2-88 50 2°88 50 
TNO iio coisas soe SOs eee dy 3-60 54 3-24 54 3-00 54 3-60 54 3-24 54 
INOMD.<. ccc s cg RE eae wD He 4-00 51 4-00 51 4-50 51 5-00 51 5-00 54 
INFOMG so wrc a oh eee a om Hour *65 464 -65 463 *65 463 -65 463 *65 463 
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TABLE VIII—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION 

















1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week week week week week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Electrici 
Lees ie Sa ge 54 seat ke BA 


i ee 


eeer cere sees ees one 


eeoes ores oeesrereese 


secre eres eceseceos 


er 


eveescecereceorecece 


ceeer etree ece es eoee 


peoeeceoreesrecccs 


ee Oe ee ee ee 


ee ee ary 


CC 


sence e eros ereoeoeseece 


eee ee roses esse eaees 


sewer ecco ere seresene 


eeeer roses ores eeoee 


Coeersr essere secrersee 


see ee cee eres ee eroee 


cee ee reese oroese rece 


ee ee ee ry 


er er ad 


se ecc cee roses eeore 


ee ee 


eeoeccc ree ces esens 


er ce ae) 


ee 


ee ee a eee iy 


Ce ed 


Ce ec 


a 


coer s oe eee ees es eee 


eooer ores ererereone 


es 


see eee eer esses sore 


seeeecor ces eco ores 


ey 


eee eecrec oes esescce 


ee ce ec) 


eo rd 


CC oC i ec 


ee ee 


ee eee cece rece es esese 


a Ce ns 


1920 1921 1921 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
ay ay day ay day 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Charlottetown..|Hour... .60 9 60 9 .60 9 .60 9 00) 
lalitaxe. Poe eat ees 65 | 9-10* 65 | 9-10* 55 | 9-10* 55 | 9-10* 65 | 9-10* 
Stigobn..h.ce ee i oe oe .60 9 55 9 155 9 55, 9 65 9 
Quebecre ai. Al, mi: Malek 65 9 65 9 .60 9 .65 9 .65 9 
Montreal........ A TE, .70 10 60 10 .50 10 .50 10 .62 10 
Pt. Hdsvand... |) 1.2 40 10 035 10 .30 10 .40 10 200 10 
Port MeNicoll..| “  ... 100 10 40 10 85 10 Ao) 10 85 10 
Hort William...) (..8 .46 10 43 10 .30 10 .40 10 40 10 
Vancouver...... en Ok .90 8 -90 8 .80 8 .80 8 -90 8 
Nietoria.., bs) 11, Ba dann .90 8 .80 8 .80 8 80 8 .80 8 
mekance Rilpertesl: “meals .90 8 .90 8 .80 8 .80 8 .80 8 





* Hours of labour per day: Winter, 9; Summer, 10. 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
ages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week wee week week week 
Checkers and $ $ $ $ $ 
Markers— 
Yo. : 9.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 
9.50 | 47 10.00 | 47 9.50 | 45 9.50 | 465 
10.00-11.00 | 48 j10.00-11.00 | 48 11.00 | 48 11.00 | 48 
9.00 54 9.0 54 10.00 54 10.00 54 
22.00 | 55 15.00 | 55 15.00 | 55 15.00 | 55 
12.00-30.00 |} 52 {12. ef 00 | 50 |15.00-85.00 | 50 |13.00-35.00 | 50 
7.00) 55 8.00 | 54 8.00 | 54 8.00 | 54 
14.00 473 14.00 473 14.00 47% 14.00 473 
14.00 463 14.00 463 14.00 463 14.00 464 
13.00 49 11.92 40 11.92 422 11.25 38 
11.04 48 11.00 48 11.05 48 11.05 48 
} 16.00 | 48 12.96 | 48 13/50),) 45 13.50 | 48 
, 12.00 50 12.00 50 |10.00-15.00 50 |11.00-20.00 50 
; 12.50 493 12.00 494 |12.00-14.00 492 |12.00-14.00 4g4 
: 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 
A 15.00 | 48 16.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 
, f 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
No. 18... % 16.00 | 484 |14. aces 00 | 484 |14. ii: 00 | 483 |14.00- vy 00 | 48 16.00 | 48 
INOF 19GB sis cc € 15.00 | 50 2.00 | 50 2.00 | 50 2.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
INONQ0N Bs § 15.00 | 44 18, 00 | 44 18. 00 | 46 7 00} 46 17.00 | 46 
INOW 2M B25). S ‘115.00-18.00 | 48 |15.00-18.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 
NOR 22), $ .113.50-26.00 | 46 |14.00-27.00 | 48 |14.00-27.00 | 48 /|14.00-27.00 | 48 |14.00-27.00 | 48 
INOW 23H aes...) § .113.30-18.00 | 46 }13.30-18.95 | 46 |14.40-17-30 | 46 |14.00-15.25 | 46 |14.50-15.05 | 46 
Sais 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 
Ke 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 
Us 17.30 | 45 17.00 | 46 14.00 | 454 14.00 | 46 14.00 | 46 
‘ 10.00 | 48 10.00 | 48 10.00 | 48 9.00 | 48 9.00 | 48 
i MRA Pe Dae cS 12.00] 55 9.00 | 55 9.00 | 55 9.00 | 55 
Ss a [RUD co Reape TERR 18.00 | 52 18.00 | 52 16.00 | 50 16.00 | 50 
% 13.00 | 473 13.00 | 474 13.00 | 474 13.00 | 474 13.00 | 474 
O 14.00 | 463 14.00 | 463 14.00 | 463 15.00 | 464 15.00 | 464 
i ea ih ie ere eet aH ST RD 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 45 12.00 | 48 
§ 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 50 
& 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 
& 13.50 50 13.50 50 13.50 50 15.00 48 12.50 48 
s 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 
be Hise lis ge RN 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 
si 9.00 | 48 9.00 | 48 9.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 13.50 | 48 
% 12.00 | 45 13.00 | 46 14.00 | 454 14.00 | 46 14.00 | 46 
Nod aie & 21.50 48 22.00 48 22.00 48 22.50 48 24.00 48 
INOW 2 Break tet: Lat Mh I Ie OWE cy Aly Wal 0) LER 21.70 47 23.00 47 21.00 43 21.00 43 
INONS tee ce no: Mi 22.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 
No. 4.. sf 20.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 
INOS Sed cae Ss 20.00 60 20.00 55 |20.00-22.00 55 =|18. ie 00 55 118.50-22.00 ish} 
INO: 6% i 30.00 | 55 40.00 | 52 |24.00-40.00 | 52 00 | 50 18.00 | 50 
INO. 7 aie. ¢ 25.00 | 54 25.00 | 55 23.00 | 54 38. 00 | 54 25.00 | 54 
Nol Suymieeel sh a ‘126.00-31.00 | 493 126.00-31.00 | 49% |26.00-31.00 | 40 |26-00-31.00 | 40 |26.00-31.00 | 40 
ee) 26.00 | 474 26.00 | 47% 26.00 | 473 26.00 | 473 26.00 | 474 
10 € 25.00 | 464 25.00 | 463 25.00 | 463 25.00 | 46% 26.00 | 464 
11 ‘ 26.00 | 60 25.00 | 494 25.00 | 40 26.00 | 424 24.87 | 38 
Sa cies Raa At UE a 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 
f 23.00 | 54 26.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 25.00 | 48 
« 20.00 | 50 20.00 | 50 20.00 |} 50 |20.00-30.00 | 50 |22.00-30.00 | 50 
sf 21.00 | 494 21.00 | 494 20.00 | 494 20.00 | 494 21.00 | 494 
INO! 163. "4 ‘120.00-25.00 | 45 |20.00-25.00 | 45 125.00-30.00 | 45 |20.00-30.00} 45 |20.00-30.00| 48 
INO}! LZR oll 28.00} 48 28.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
INO} L7G hcici. 2 a 28.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 23.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 
INO: 18s. csc $ 25.00 | 48% |17.00-30.00 | 484 |17.00-30.00 | 48% |17.00-30.00 | 48 |18.00-23.00 | 48 
DN OM 19 eped ic )<'5)< & 32.50 | 50 30.00 | 50 25.00 |} 50 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
No. 20... % 30.00 44 30.00 44 30.00 46 27.50 46 27.50 46 
NOY 2H. oie % 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 24.00 48 24.00 48 
INOR 22M NS. oo. -0s % ‘125.00-27.00 | 46 |25.00-27.00 | 48 |25.00-27.00 |] 48 |25. apts 00 | 48 |25.00-27.00 | 48 
IN Ou 2ORe Re iis) : 20.50 | 46 20.45 | 46 23.95 | 46 00 | 46 PESO EST Ieee 
INO 248 RE cc's $ 22.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 23.70 | 48 . 70 | 48 23.35 | 48 
ae 22.00} 48 22.50 | 48 22.50} 48 22.50 | 48 23.00 | 48 
4 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
oe 23.23 | 45 21.50 | 46 25.00 | 453 26.00 | 46 24.00 | 46 
ns 8.50 | 48 9.00 | 48 9.00} 48 8.50 | 48 7.50 | 48 
Eni ad lexis Pan Eemeeeiel Peer 10.00 | 47 10.00 | 47 9.00 | 43 9.00 | 43 
S 8.00] 48 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 8.00 | 48 
° 13.00 } 60 15.00 | 55 15.00 | 55 15.00 | 55 15.00 | 55 
em 18.00 |} 55 |15.00-18.00 | 52 |15.00-18.00 | 52 |15.00-18.00 | 50 |15.00-18.00 | 50 
cs 10.00 | 54 10.00 | 55 10.00 | 54 10.00 | 54 10.00 | 54 
of 13.00 | 473 13.00 | 474 13.00 | 473 13.00 | 473 13.00 | 474 
a 14.00 413 13.00 464 14.00 463 14.00 463 14.00 464 
SERIES Sah, as ‘si erat eniins 11.50 48 11.00 48 11.00 48 11.05 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Continued 





Occupation 
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eee ee eenes 
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see e eee eees 
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Cee ee eee 


rs’ hand— 


Cc 


re a 


eee er erate 


ee ey 


cee rere eee 


eee ere eeoe 
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ween ee eee 


see ewww eae 


ser ee ee cne 


a 


eee eee sees 


seen eee eee 


a 


Se a ad 


9.00 





Sas oc ey 


k 8.00 
9 .00-10.00 
12.00 


7.50 


rs Cs oc eC 





eH GsO0 18.00 
.{10 00-18 .00 


weoele wee errors eestor secee 


6.50 
13.00 
13.00 


es i ee ro Ce eC Cc 


errs Oe er ee ee 


11.00 
12.00 


Ps i ee oC ee 





8.00 
8.43 
7.50- 9.00 
10.00-18.00 
12.00-16.00 
6.00 
13.00 
13.00 
10.90 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.50 
13.00 
12.00 
13.45 
13.50 
13.50 
13.75 
13.50 
13.50 
11.90 








12.00 


7.00 
§.43 
7.60- 9.00 
10.00-18 .00 
12.00-18.00 


11.50 
14.00 
15.00 
13.50 
12.50 
12.50 
14.00 
15.00 
20.00 
13.00 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
12.00 


7.75 

8.00 
7.50- 9.00 
10.00-18 .00 
14.00 

6.00 

12.00 
13.00 

8.15 

12-00 
10.00-13 .00 
10.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.50 
13.45 
13.50 
14.00 
14.65 
13.50 
13.50 
12.00 





1924 
Hours Hours 
per Wages per 
week week 
$ 
45 12.00 | 48 
50 13.00 | 50 
493 12.00 | 492 
45 14.00 | 48 
48 15.00 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48 
48 12.50 | 48 
46 14.00 | 46 
48 16.00 | 48 
48 14.00 , 48 
46 14.80 | 46 
48 14.25} 48 
48 13.50 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48 
46 12.00 | 46 
48 10.00 |} 48 
43 9.50 | 43 
48 8.00 | 48 
54 8.50 | 54 
55 12.00 | 55 
50 15.00 | 50 
54 7.00 |} 54 
474 14.00 |} 472% 
464 14.00 | 4624 
42% 10.00 | 38 
48 11.05 | 48 
45 12.00 | 48 
50 |12.00-15.00 | 50 
494 |11.00-12.00 | 494 
45 14.00 | 48 
48 15.00 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48 
48 12.50 | 48 
48 12.50 | 48 
46 14.00 | 46 
48 15.00 } 48 
48 20.00 | 48: 
46 13.40 | 46 
4g 13.50 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48: 
46 12.00 | 46: 
48 7-75 | 48: 
43 8.00 | 45 
54 | 7.50-9.00 | 54 
55 |10.00-18.00 | 55 
50 14.00 | 50 
54 6.00 | 54 
47% 12.00 | 473% 
46% 13.00 | 462 
48 8.15 | 48 
48 12-00 | 48 
50 |10.00-13.00 | 50 
48 |10-50-11-00 | 49% 
45 14.00 | 48 
48 14.00 | 48 
48 13.00 | 48 
48 12.50 | 48 
46 13.45 | 46 
48 13.50 48 
48 14.00 | 48 
46 13.55 | 46 
48 13.50 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48 
46 12.00 | 46 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per |, Wages per 
wee week wee week week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Shirt and collar fin- 
ashers— 
IN Oss) MV Bek ais Week... 9.00 | 48 9.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 7.00-8.25 48 
INO o eR ae: | SF» UE LEMS RIN Eat th | 9.00 47 9.00 47 9.00 43 9.00 43 
INKS, Bie Ue ae “ ..} 9.00-9.50 | 54 9.00-9.50 | 54 9.00-9.50 | 54 9.00-10.00 54 8.00-10.00 54 
INOS FAURE dhe). } Soa itty) 20.00 60 415.00-20.00 55 115.00-20.00 | 55 |15.00-20.00 55 412.00-20.00 55 
NORGE 2) Fe Nea 25.00 45 25.00 45 25.00 45 25.00 50 25.00 50 
Now Giana geo: Santas 7.00 54 7.00 55 7.00 54 7.00 54 7.00 54 
INGE TMS heeded S67 mlb des 14.00 474 14.00 47% 14.00 47k 14.00 474 14.00 474 
NT GATSAM belles. #. Aaiostod 13.00 | 464 13.00 | 464 13.00 | 464 13.00 | 463 13.00 | 463 
IN OM OR Ey fees: ATO GE MRRP SAS IRE IE Paty AL 12.00 49 11.00 40 11.00 424 11.00 38 
No. 16 Sieh By. RUT REE ARR Sen 11.00 | 48 11.00 | 48 11.05 | 48 11.05 | 48 
Nowe: ed BALM hea yes 2 ae on Lay au 10.00 54 12.40 48 14.40 48 13.50 45 
IN GPE Fae. & |!) SSG hh TO 00214 106 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 13.00 50 
INOS toe. Hie ae 12.00 492 12.00 492 12.50 493 11.00 492 12.00 493 
INO U4 SES Hh: Se tito 12.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 48 
BN] OLSEN RS AUER GN, 14.00 48 14.50 | 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 12.00 48 
Noone sa08).. RM Ne 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 13.50 48 13.50 48. 
INGOT Gee Ree Be 16.00 483 16.00 | 483 16.00 482 16.00 48 16.00 48 
Nor isin ait.) 3) Mee 11.00 50 11.50 | 50 10.00 50 12.50 48 12.50 48 
INO Aa MN A a eee 15.00 44 15.00 44 15.00 | 46 14.00 46 14.00 46 
INGO Gi: % 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 13.50 | 48 
No. 21 4 14.25 46 14.35 46 13.65 46 13.50 46 14.00 46 
No. 22 “| 13.50 | 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INO ZS eee ov: “ 13.50 | 48 13.50 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 48 
Nom 24 tee eas Yi. “ 12.00 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INOH2D Seay rs 14.00 45 14.00 | 46 14.00 | 454 14.00 46 13.00 46 
Soriers— 
INO de aM 52 s 9.50 | 48 10.00 | 48 10.00 | 48 9.00 | 48 9.50} 48 
IN OFM 2: Betas. sf HER Ly Poti t tec 8 Reka eae 9.50 47 10.00 47 9.50 43 9.50 45 
ING 1 Re Se: ¢ 23.00 60 15.00 55 22.00 60 15.00 60 15.00 60 
No: 4 iui eee 3... Bo MRE ey Ue il aes | fs ne 22.00 | 52 22.00 | 52 22.00 | 50 22.00 | 50 
IN OF SR ent. “ 14.00 492 14.00 492 14.00 40 14.00 40 14.00 40 
Nios (GHAR amee .: BL Gees pee, We (MS 14.00 48 14.00 48 16.00 48 13.00 45 
INO. (THREE 655: SOL ct ARN AS a aT 2 12.00 50 12.00 50 13.00 50 13.00 50 
INO. (Sees st: Sues 12.50 492 12.50 494 12.00 494 10.00 494 110.00-12.00 49 
Nos. CORE RM: doi 12.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 | 45 14.00 45 14.00 48 
INO TO TAR the |: Sh ae 14.50 | 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 
Noe 11 eee | iB Re: 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INO), I'D Seep. Ulu te 12.00 |} 48% 12.00 482 |12.00-16.00 481 |12.50-16.00 48 112.50-16.00 48 
INO! 13 sh 12.00 | 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 13.00 48 13.00 48 
iNio, 14 Hae a: i ee 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
No: 115 Ge Soothe: 17.00 46 17.00 48 17.00 48 17.00 48 18.00 48 
No; 1658. Co a 15.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
Drivers— 
Noi?) 186.828) Week...) 22.00 48 23.00 48 23.00 48 23.00 48 22.00 48 
Nov Qe ais. : | Aen 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 
NO.) Oana ee. « ,.- {16.00-18.00 54 |16.00-18.00 54 |16.00-18.00 | 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 
INO? eae hiss CSL Ae 35.00 60 20.00 | 52 20.00 60 20.00 50 20.00 50 
INOf) Omens see sf 17.00 54 17.00 55 18.00} 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 
Nox Gages: a 25 .00 493 25.00 492 25.00 | 40 25.00 40 25.00 40 
Noi ieee an i‘ 28.00 473 28.00 472 28.00 474 28.00 472 28.00 | 474 
INo.: Siem ace: 4 25.00 464 28.00 464 28.00 | 464 28.00 464 28.00 464 
No. OER... a IPE Papne sss i445) ee 25.00 AQ 25.00 40 25.00 423 30.00 38 
INo: LOM AE a): Bi Meee Wks Rika aids 5h Ua 22.50 48 22.30 48 22.30 48 15.00 48 
No. 11 bp Sd ep eee) eh 3) Sr hs 25.00 |} 50 27.00 48 24.00 45 24.00 48 
No. 1209)... Ge 30.00 | 50 25.00 50 25 .00 50 {22.00-35.00 50 |24.00-85-00 50 
Nossa a) ee ade 23.00 | 494 23.00 492 23.00 493 30.00 493 30.00 494 
No: 14a). the ae 30.00 45 30.00 45 30.00 45 30.00 45 30.00 48 
No. 1OBELR....;).). ee 27.00 48 30.00 48 30.00 48 30.00 48 25.00 48. 
No. IGBBIAT >... SOR c!.): 30.00 48 30.00 48 30.00 48 80.00 48 30.00 48 
No? Tver ek. & “« ,..J25.00-40.00 481 |25.00-40.00 483 |25.00-40.00 482 125.00-40.00 48 |25.00-40.00 48 
INGOs mee eats | ess uae. *24.00 60 *24.00 60 23.00 60 *18.00 54 *20.00 54 
INO; LORS, tarteai. pear ents 80.00 46 30.00 44 30.00 46 30.00 46 80.00 46 
INO: 200 es...) 20: « ,../26.00-30.00 54 126.00-30.00 | 54 1|26.00-30.00 54 |26.00-30.00 | 54 {27.00-30.00 54 
By foyiin!3: Wy |) SM UNEEALOM bo Reakceaa 26.00 |} 48 26.00 48 26.00 48 26.00 48 26.00 48 
No. 22.28 bee: OP act 30.00 46 31.05 46 30.95 46 30.20 46 32.40 46 
NovZecn. ii). Shee 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 
INO: 22 ars: ey eet 26.00 48 26.85 48 26.85 48 26.50 48 26.50 48 
INO. ZO eet Tei 24.40 45 24.40 46 28.00 | 46 27.00 46 27.00 46 





*Plus 5% on all collections. 


95203—5% ? 
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TABLE XI—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CARTAGEH, ETC. 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee week wee week week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Motor Truck 
Drivers— 
Fredericton..... Week 20.00 54 20.00 54 20.00 54 20.00 54 20.00 54 
Moncton........ “ 22 .00-24.00 [50-53 |22.00-24.00 150-53 |20.00-24.00 |50-53 |20.00-24.00 |50-53 |20.00-24.00 |50-53 
St: John e250. 3 s 25.00 25.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 22.0 54 
Montreal........ ne 18.00-30.00 |48-63 |18-00-33.00 |48-63 |18.00-26-25 |48-63 er: 00 |48-63 |18.00-27.00 |48-63 
Sherbrooke..... ny 18. 18.00 55 18.00 55 00 55 18.0 55 
Se enant Bt HM s¢ 18 .00-27.00 |45-60 |20-00.28.00 |45-60 |20.00-28.00 {45-60 |20. 00-80. 00 |45-60 }23.00-28.80 |45-60 
London.. aie y 20 .00-30.00 |44-60 |20.00-30.00 |44-60 |20.00-30.00 {44-60 |20.00-30.00 |44-60 |20.00-30.00 |44-60 
Ottawa......... Day....| 3.60-4.50 {58-54 | 3.60-4.00 [538-54 | 3.60-4.00 |53-54 | 3.60-4.00 |53-54 | 3.60-4.00 |53-54 
Port Arthur. . Month.. 105-113.00 |50-55 | 113-115.00 |50-55 | 113-115.C0 }50-55 | 113-115.00 |50-55 110-115 |50-55 
Sault Ste. Marie Week. . .{20.00-24.00 |54-60 |20.00-24.00 [54-60 /20.00-24.00 |54-60 |20.00-24.00 154-60 |20.00-24.00 |54-60 
‘Torontos Ak... ..|20.00-29 00}... 2: 20.00-29.00 |...... 20.00-29.00 }...... 20.00-29.00 |...... 20:00 Dk any Waa, 
Windsor........ Day.. 2.85-5.25 |48-55 | 4.35-5.00 |48-55 | 4.10-5.00 |48-55 | 4.35-5.00 |48-55 | 4.50-5.00 |48-55 
Winnipeg........ Weeks: St yii S00 Mau) oa Gane 22 50-27-50 tate 18.00-27.50 |45-50 |18.00-26.00 |45-50 |18.00-25.00 |...... 
Moose Jaw...... Month. ./95.00-100.00 |464-50/95.00-115.00 |463-50/90.00-115.00 |464 ra 90.00-115.00 cnet 95.00-115.00 |463-50 
Regina..........|Week.../28 .00-25 .00 “48 23 .00-25 .00 48 |23.00-24.00 23 .00-24 .00 23 .00-25 .00 4 
Saskatoon...... « ,.|25.00-27.50 |54-60 |25.00-27.50 |54-60 |25.00-27.50 54-80 25.00-27.50 |54- 53 24 .00-27.50 |54-60 
Galeany eh.) “«  , .}22..50-27.50 |46-54 |22.50-27-50 |46-54 |20.75-25.50 146-54 |20.00-25.50 |46-54 |20.00-25.50 |46-54 
Edmonton...... oj .|21.00-23 .00 48 |22.00-23.00 48 |20.00-20.75 48 |19.75-20.00 48 |19.75-20.00 48 
New Westmin’r.| “ .. 35.00 54 35.00 54 35.00 54 35.00 54 35.00 54 
Vancouver...... “  , .124.50-30.00 |48-54 |24.50-27.00 |48-54 |24.50-27.00 [48-54 |24.50-27.00 |48-54 |24.00-27.00 |48-54 
Victoria........ <b) 27.00 |54-56 27.00 |54-56 27.00 |54-56 27.00 |54-56 27.00 |54-56 
T eamsters— 
Horse-drawn 
vehicles— 
Halifax ee thmeiy Week 25. 60 21.00 60 21.00 60 18.00 60 18.0 60 
Moncton........ "5 21.00-27.00 |50-60 |21.00-27.00 |50-60 |18.00-25.00 |40-60 |18.00-25.00 |50-60 |18.00-25.00 |50-60 
Stormy gy iy 23.0 54 23.00 54 20.00 54 20.00 54 20.00 54 
Montreal........ a 18.00-22.50 |48-60 |18.00-24.00 |48-60 |18.00-24.00 |48-60 |18.00-24.00 |48-60 |18.00-24.00 |48-60 
Sherbrooke Blt a 20.00 55 21.00 55 21.00 D5 21.00 55 21.00 55 
Hamilton....... Suit 26.00 54 26.00 54 24.00 54 25.00 54 25.00 54 
ondonk fey 58 « {1950-22 .00 |50-55 |19.00-22.00 {50-55 |18.00-22.00 |50-55 |18.00-22.00 |50-55 |18.00-21.00 |50-55 
Ottawa Month 85.00 48 85.00 48 80.00 48 80.00 48 80.00 48 
7 Week 19.00 54 19.00 54 19.00 54 17.00 54 18.00 54 
Port Arthur..... Hour... .80 50 90 50 .90 50 -90 50 90 50 
Sault Ste. Marie Week. .|20.00-21.00 |54-70 }20.00-24.50 |54~-70 |20.00-24.50 {54-70 |20.00-24.50 |54-70 |20.00-24.50 {54-70 
‘Porontoseet)). ..{24.00-28 .00 |493-60)]23 .00-27-25 |493-60]21 .00-27-64 |494-60]21 .00-27-52 |494-60/21 .00-27.00 |493-60 
Windsor. 24)... : Day.. 3.60-4.50 |48-55 | 4.00-4.28 }48-55 | 4.17-4.50 |48-55 | 4.16-4.50 [48-55 | 4.35-4.50 |48-54 
Winnipeg........ Month 135.00 54 135.00 54 115.00 54 115.00 Ee a Eg | (a) 
Moose Jaw...... Day.. 3.70 50 4.00 48 4.00 48 4.00 48 Sada 48 
Regina ioe.) Hour .60 | , 50 .50 50 43 50 43 50 43 50 
Saskatoon...... Day. 4.50 60 4.00 60 4.00 60 4.00 60 4.00 60 
Calgary......... Week...|24.00-27.50 54 |24.00-27.50 54 124.00-25.50 54 |24.00-25.50 54 |24.00-25 .50 54 
Edmonton...... a 27.50 50 24.75 50 22.00 50 22.00 50 22.00 50 
New Westmin’r.| “ .. 30.00 54 27.00 54 27.00 54 27.00 54 27.00 54 
Vancouver......}  “ ../22.00-27.00 |44-54 |22.00-27.00 |44-54 |22.00-27.00 |44-54 |22.00-27.00 [44-54 |22.00-27.00 [44-54 
Victoria) 2...... Day. 4.00 48 4.00 48 4.00 48 4.00 48 4.00 48 
Drivers— 
(Single horse- 
drawn vehicles) 
Halifax) oo... Week.../18.00-22.00 |48-53 |18.50-22.00 |48-53 |18.50-22.00 |48-53 |18.50-22.00 48-53 |18.50-22.00 |48-53 
Fredericton..... Gi: 18.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 
oncton. 2). .... i 18 .00-23 .00 50 }18.00-23 .00 50 |18.00-21.00 50 |20.40-21.00 50 20.40 50 
eit eked ota ie a 21.00 54 21.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 
Montreal........ Me 19.00-21.00 |54-63 |17.00-22.00 |54-63 |15.00-22.00 |54-63 |17.00-22.00 |54-63 |17.00-22.00 |54-63 
Hamilton....... Bat ale 24.00 54 24.00 54 22.00 54 23.00 5 23.00 54 
London.........| “ ../20.00-21.00 |55-56 |19.00-21.00 |55-56 |18.00-23.00 155-56 |18.00-23.00 |55-56 |18.00-21.00 |55-56 
oronto; 32)...  , .{18.00-27.00 |48-55 |18.00-25.00 |48-55 |18.00-26.00 |48-55 |18.00-26.00 |48-55 |18.00-26.00 |48-55 
Ottawa. fo... Day.. 3.50-4.00 54 3.50 54 3.50 54 3.50 54 3.50 54 
Moose Jaw...... Month 100.00 463 115.00 463 115.00 463 115.00 463 115.00 463 
Regina.......... Hour. 50 50 .50 50 43 50 43 50 .43 50 
Chauffeurs (Tazt): 
St: Johns 1). Week... 25.00 70 25.00 70 25.00 70 25.00 70 25.00 70 
Hamilton....... “,.{14.00-17.00 |63-70 |14.00-21.00 |63-70 |15.00-19.00 |63-70 |15.00-20.00 |63-70 |15.00-20.00 |63-70 
Tondonaeii js 3: «  , ./20.00-23 .00 70 |20.00-23 .00 70 }20.00-23 .00 70 |20.00-23 .00 70 |20-00-23-00 70 
Toronto......... fi 18.00 84 |17.00-18.00 |70-84 |17.00-20.00 |70-84 |17.00-20.00 |70-84 |17.00-20.00 |70-84 
Moose Jaw...... nf 2b O0N aan BOO WAL PANE OM Ia) LOOM PE Lie 21 LOOM eke 
Saskatoon...... Month 85.00 84 85.00 84 85.00 84 85.00 84 85.00 84 
Vancouver...... Week 28.00 60 28 .00 60 28.00 60 28.00 60 28.00 60 
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TABLE XII—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES* 











Industry and Occupation 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Sample Unit Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee week week 
$ 3 $ $ 
Oper ators— 
INO UTE iia e's, Ree Week... 8.88 52 9.13 52 9.36 52 9.88 52 
NOCH ables eRe soaks Sea ae Month.. 61.00 54 47.00 64 46.00 54 45.00 54 
NOL Dros os 2 a: ee ene Week...| 9.50-14.50 48 | 9.50-15.50 48 | 9.50-15.50 48 | 9.50-15.50 48 
NOM nd ois. VRC Bt Week...|13.50-19 .00 48 |12.00-19.00 48 |12.50-19.00 48 |12.50-19 .00 48 
INO MIO RA U3 Wer UE Mine Week. ..]10.50-16 .50 48 |10.50-16 .50 48 |10.50~-16.50 48 110.50-16.50 48 
INO Oye Ha ei See ae Week. ..]13.00-19 .00 48 }12.50-19.00 48 |12.50-19 .00 48 |12.50-19 .00 48 
INOU TO ee Pca (ore UE Week.../10.50-16.50 48 |11.00-16.50 48 |10.00-16.50 48 }11.00-16.50 48 
INTO BURR TenMn Nt ae ht A Month..|/40 00-67 .00 50 |40.00-67 .50 50 |40.00-67 .50 50 |45.00-70.00 50 
Bos ay OI PAOLA SAR ale Rt Week...|13.50-19 .00 48 |13.00-19.00 48 |12.50-19 .00 48 |12.50-19.00 48 
INO SEU) ree oa toe ae Week. ../20.00-21.25 48 |19.37-20.62 48 |19.37-20.62 48 |19.37-20.62 48 
INOUL icvarsulisape cel chae mine Month. .|62.50-95.00 39 |57.50-90 .00 39 152 50-85 .00 39 |52.50-85.00 39 
installers— 
IN Ou Hea riens ea AAO ae Rey Hour... .old 55 O14 55 Say 5D. IB 55 
NOVI OH Reeth aed)... Sl ea RU Ue Tay....| 3.384-4.09 54 3.38-4.09 54 4.41-6.2 54 4 32-5 .22 54 
INOMON acre aha Se LER Cee Hour’), .60-.68 50 .55-. 63 50 .63-.70 50 .§3-.70 50 
BNO ee Neer Sr at ee Cl casev e ata Hour... .60-.85 44 .55-.80 44 .55—.80 44 .55-.83 44 
INURE ee ae UL ..|Hour... .60-.68 50 .63 50 .68-.70 50 .63-.70 50 
INOWaGHeE Soaks tie eae Hour... .75-.85 50 .62-. 80 50 .62—. 80 50 .55-. 80 50 
eilcoyor 4d han Ca atime i Kaas ANY A Hour... .60-.75 50 .55-.70 50 .55- 70 50 .55-.78 50 
NORTE Saye EN ACN IE Hour... .70-. 80 493 .66-.72 494 .66-.72 493 Seip 494 
INNO UG age uit Dk ONE Hour... .50-.75 50 .63.-70 50 .63-.70 50 .63-.73 50 
INO TORR hack. JESU Ue ae Frounts. 923 44 87 44 87 44 87 44 
INO EDEN eo) sag. Le Flour... .75—. 80 44 .69-. 80 44 Ld, 44 ete x4 
Linemen— 
INF tity ste siage eNe Hour... 42% 55 424 55 40 55 40 55 
DSI NE 8c EAD Re Te a Day....| 3 69-4.45 54 3.74-4.50 54 2.84-3 .46 54 2.88-3.87 54 
INC cM Rg aN Hour... .64 50 54 50 .43-.57 50 67 50 
INGO UD Raney iG) Ue ee ae Hour 57-.77 44 54-.67 44 48-.67 44 48-.70 44 
INO MRO th Oa hh Rue en ean Hour 57-.67 50 .62 50 62 50 62-.67 50 
INS MEG reeled corm ae Hour 60-. 80 50 .65-.75 50 55-.75 50 55-.75 50 
Doh 70.) LOD ea Te As i Hour 55-.70 50 50-.65 50 57-.65 50 65-.68 50 
INORG E eu RRe SSMS Hour 70-.80 493 66-.72 493 66-.72 493 77 492 
INO SRO ere ae ae Hour 62-.70 50 .57-.65 50 57- .65 50 57-.68 50 
INO HBO AM ON) Raa Hour... 85 44 .74-.89 44 .74- .89 44 .80 44 
NO TIie es ah. Cem ee Hour) 685 44 Wise 44 via 44 Avayy 44 
Repairmen— 
ING (HOB G iis akes Sa enue Hour 49 55 42 55 37 5d 37 55 
EINGG UDR ey am) a Day 3.60 54 3.60 54 4.10 54 3.95 54 
INO Wate ARN SE Alour 75-.80 44 .70-.75 44 70 44 62-.83 44 
INO FRED 9 ee J te Hour 83-.85 44 .75-.80 44 80 44 83 44 
Btoyh Sk A a a Hour 70 50 45 50 65 50 68 50 
NOgmip acts Veep re on. sen OURO Renate ei saa). | eee apa .94 44 94 44 87 44 
INO mar Tee ek iia: SNS Hour... WS 44 .58-.69 44 .68-.77 44 .68-.77 44 
Oablemen— 
INO pcre rt abe (ITE I Hour... 483 55 482 55 5)5) 59 4593) 55 
IN ORR Cia a ak Day....| 4.00-4-59 54 5.00-5.59 54 | 3.96-.4.86 54 4.59 54 
RINT OUIER 8 ey ab kai UTA TEE Your 70-.75 19} .70 50 65-.80 50 65-.83 44 
INOMBIA HR He) oi Re eae Hour 67-.75 50 .65-.70 50 65-.70 50 65-.73 50 
NOmmSe es Seo eee Me a 8 Flour 80-.85 50 .75-,80 50 75-.80 50 75-.83 50 
N@BRGe heise oy Ope aad en How 62-.75 50 65-.70 50 57-.70 50 65-.73 50 
BASTARDS ANN GL Four ae .85 493 VAS 493 nreti 495 82 492 
NOMS SO ee Seren aS oe Hour ae .16-.75 50 .65-.70 54 .65-.70 54 .65-.78 50 
IN OMMEO eer eer ua Lie Ss Hour...) * .83-.98 44-48 .795-.943| 44-48 .794-.944] 44-48 . 794-943 44 
Bes 0G SEMIN Sa ie ol Hour. 92 44 .84 44 .83 44 80 44 


* Localities are numbered from East to West. 
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TABLE XIII.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 





— — | | 


week 


Locality 
Unit 
Nova Scotia— 
Sydney .)..0 0444 Hour 
Amberst........ eH 
ahifaxens Me * 
REP UY ON is eleens id 
New Brunswick— 
Moncton........ 3 
So: Toh wee fe 
Fredericton..... ‘S 
Quebec— 
Quebeesg ts. Hour 
Three Rivers... fe 
Sherbrooke..... + 
Orel eens eee ‘c 
Montreal........ ie 
Palen et 
Ontario— 
LAW Eaeeer. shee Hour 
Brockville...... 
Kingston........ ie 
Belleville....... “ 
Peterborough... a 
Onillian eae fe 
PE orontose scents « 
Niagara Falls... fs 
St. Catharines. . fs 
Pam TGOney wie “ 
Emel OMe) oye ne a 
Kitchener...... a 
Woodstock...... “e 
Stratiord....... i 
ondon wie wae: os 
St. Thomas.... Hd 
Chatham....... H 
Windsor........ s 
DALIAN ks Ws ie 
Owen Sound... 44 
North Bay..... 4 
Cobalt nk... Day 
Sault Ste. Marie] Hour 
Port Arthur.... Si 
Fort William... sy 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg........| Hour 
IBrandonik oo... < 
Saskatchewan— 
eo main hia! Hour 
Saskatoon...... a 
Moose Jaw...... Hi 
A Iberta— 
Medicine Hat...} Hour 
Edmonton...... ee 
OFS Caen Si a 4H 
Lethbridge..... BS 
British Columbia— 

Sule heii ay 
Mielsom weve i 
AD EWU, 4a BOS os ane 4 
New Westmins- 

GSE eee eT os 
Vancouver...... Hour 
WACTORIAL eee sk . 
Nanaimo....... Day 
Prince Rupert...| Hour 


1920 
Hours 
Wages per 
wee 
$ 
35 -.42 | 54 
40 | 48 
40] 54 
.30 | 54 
40) 54 
.39 | 54 
40] 54 
.33 | 60 
.40 | 60 
.40 | 60 
.35 | 60 
.373| 60 
50 | 54 
.58 | 44 
.50 | 54 
.40 | 54 
.45 -.50 | 60 
40 -.55 | 48 
30 | 54 
60 | 44 
50 | 54 
55 | 54 
155 | 55 
.40 | 54 
| Bhd | bal 
Ys Shae ane 
.40 54 
.50 | 55 
40 -.55 | 54 
55 -.60 | 48 
MM eh ee al ae 
4.75 | 50-54 
.873-.50 | 4 
.60 | 54 
.40 } 60 
50 -.55 | 60 
50 -.524) 55 
5054 2.60 
FAME NEY a ee 
.60 | 44 
48 -.52 | 44 
4.50 | 48 
4.60 | 44 
.543-.603| 48 
65 | 44 
4.75 | 44 
65 | 44 


ee ee ee ary 


LABOURERS 

1921 1922 
Hours 
Wages per Wages 
week 
$ $ 

.85 —.42 52 .30 —.42 
.380 -.88 | 48 380 -.33 
.30 | 54 135 
.834| 54 .30 
45 | 54 45 
.39 | 54 .36 
.op | «(54 .25 
135 1.60 £35 
40 | 60 80 
EZDIe OO es sic .25 —.380 
30 60 .30 
.ol3] 60 .ot 
.00 | 54 .50 
50 | 44 .50 
40 | 54 .30 
A0 -.45 | 48 .30 
40 | 60 .40 
40] 54 .40 
Rou ioe 00 
.60 44 -60 
40] 54 40 
fot il Oe Bit 
.55 -.60 | 44-48 .50 -.55 
40 | 54 AD 
40 | 54 40 
40) 54 .40 
45 | 54 40 
40 | 54 .40 
40 | 54 40 
40} 55 .00 —.40 

SOO TOD .40 -60 
55 -.60 48 .65 —.60 
POG 64: .39 
4446) 54 oh) 
4.25 | 50-54) 3.00-3.75 
45 | 48 .40 
49 -.573| 48 .46 -.52 
40 -.53 | 50 .434-.50 
50 -.60 | 54 474-.52 
40 | 60 .30 

45 -.50 | 60 5 
50 -.523} 55 .45 -.52 
538 | 50 AT 
.50 | 48 .50 
60 | 44 45 -.61 

.60 44 

.48 -.52 | 44 15457 
4.00 | 48 3.50 
4.50} 48 4 .00-4.25 
4.00 | 48 3.60-3 .75 
4.60 | 44 4.60 
543-.608) 44 .548-.60 
yoo ||) 44 1535) 
4.75 | 44 4.75 
.65 | 44 .65 


40 -.50 
50 -.55 


3 .50-3 .75 
4.00-4.25 
3.85-4.00 


4.60 
.873-. 653 
-463-.50 

4.75 

575 





1924 

Hours 

Wages per 
week 

$ 

35 -.42 | 54 

.324| 48 

.20 | 54 

.300 | 54 

40} 52 

.36 | 54 

.300 | 54 

ASE > ae! 

.40 | 60 
200) a Nee 

25} 60 

.373| 60 

.60 | 54 

50 | 44 

BONO 

.35 -.40 | 54 

40 60 

40%) 54 

TOO He 

.60 | 44 

.45 -.60 | 50 

sol | O04 

50 -.55 | 48 

.00 | «48 

40] 54 

205 | 54 

45} 54 

40} 54 

40] 54 

.40 | 50 

50 -.60 | 54 

55 -.60 | 48 

.309 | 54 

40 | 60 

8.75 | 54 

45 -.50 | 54 

46 -.52 | 48 
385 -.45 | 524 

.424-.52 | 54 

.385 —.414] 59 
40 | 55-60 

40 | 50 

.50 | 48 

45 -.50 | 44 

-50 44 

.548 | 48 

4.00 | 48 

4.00-4.25 | 48 

4.00 | 48 

4.60 | 44 

.3874-.653| 44 

.462-.50 | 44 

4.75 | 44 

50 -.574} 44 
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TABLE XIII.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR CF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Continued 


FIREMEN (Maximum) 


1920 ( 1921 1922 1923 1924 

Locality OO | | || | 

Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week week week week week 
$ $ $ > $ 
NovaScotia— 
Syne Gee... Year PH220 MON ie ee i 4744 Ui O10) Bl T2207008 ee 152207007 (wit. 13860" OOK Ase. 
Amberst Ble 14100 (OOF TOO OO} jo eae PsLOO700) \4 2088 1,100 OO) Wins: 2: 1) TOO ;00A REE. . 
Halifax ees 2 5. “ 1258 4010.83: 1,404 00 }..:... 15404 00. |..8... 1,404 00 }...... 1,404 00 |...... 
Prurowyn Pee. ! .. “ 1089 OOT.a.’.- PROSOO0T Bale 14080 005). s...% 1,080 OO0T]...... 1,080 O0%]...... 
New Brunswick— 
St. John aa). - iy RN POS eas le 520/007. Be 1,260 00*}..5... 15260! OOF) a) ce: 1320), CO aes: 
- 1532000} 8a... 1,440 00 }...... 14380) 00! fees. 15380) OOM. d 1,440.00 |..25.. 
Quebec— 
Quebees ) shes Year PTSOVO0F Rs TST 00 F Teas LeU ZON OOF sien TR 7OLO0R Weenie 1170; 007 |e 
- 15246 OO} RR 1261 OO} fae... 3 A274 OO) Po eee 1,274 00 |...... 17378 00 Mea. . 
Three Rivers... “ MAS GHOOT Peete 1,456 00 |...... 1,380 00 j...... 1,456 00 }...... 1,456 00 |...... 
Sherbrooke..... cs 1;200,00)}.....! 194040011.) sik D852) 001 Mae tsk 12352: 00) bay! 1,300, 00 quest 
Sores ees. ef 1200) OO) Pee 1200'00)}..5.-. BA2Z00) OOF ice 1,200 00 }...... 1220000) fier: 
Montreal........ $f 1,464 00 ]...... 1700001 ho, et 13:700) 00). ..138 131200: 00) | 20.02 15700) 00 |g 
Bulle ee Hd WASO/OOLT oc. at PH15O00) be sist PAHO) OO) hie 15150 00: 08... 200,00 Waa. 
Ontario— 
Ottawariescs.).. Year 15.500 OO! |. 5 150000) 1 ues ven BESO OOK) ge. 1500) OO ee 15500) O0:piee es. 
Brockville...... “ L000 OO) HEY. 34 POO! OOT |e se WOO" OO! |. seat 15100: 00) |. LS LOONOOm aids: 
iMnestonven. .:- 5 1,095 00 }...... 14140).62) | o83.25 A140) 62) | Hodes ADO KG2i hss be ie 1140) 62a) ie 
Belleville....... SS MRMRIE Hes BLA GOTOH mL UL 5 aa 1200.00} |i. Sk 1200) 00) | 5. ase AZOOIOOE Peek oi 15200; 00m eer. = 
Peterborough... cs 1800) OOP Witenes 15850) 00) |.52. 22 MZ50' OOP) Reeve LS QOOOT [aes Me P3850): 00 Wea. . 
Moronto. ues. se WSL2 00H o.. 2 IWiS12 OOK jcc at W812. OO has 2d He Bh2 OO eee, : 1, 802: (COME: 
Niagara Falls... ‘f SCO OOF ae 17500 O00! | 88.2) HIDOO) COs |e PES0O COM eee LOO OOM. 
‘St. Catharines. . § 15314008 | 48.25 T8314 00} | sae? TVOSVS OO} [ae MS T4 OO} | eae Ly SEShconlee 
iamiltonet.. 2... DAG LE OOF | ee ek L617 00) | eas; HAG LT OO} eee PGR 00) [isi ed. DL, GLAgOOy sees: 
Guelph ere, f. uy 13000) OOF fees fe T1000) OOF |/R8..56 1,080 00 |...... 1;080' 00) | 20... 1 200;C0V es fae 
Kitchener...... s 17060),00)}.29. 3 1260/00) | -Be.0% MM S2OV00H | Baki se 1850/00) [ie 15350" 00 masa: 
Woodstock...... ss 423 (5051 We. 2 161493) SOP ea et 1423 50E | 38 oe. Des S HO aoe 1, 42350 Mente. ¢ 
Stratford....... § 14380) 00) Hoes. 22 15380) 000) 2%... P380'00)) 05.8 1380 00} } 50). 1 38000 seer. : 
Teondongegys. be. < VATO4N bn ees e P8704, SOE aes A TOSS} | th 1704, 55s Pe Po) 17042 Sd) |ipaine 
St. Thomas..... 56 1200 COP Gee. 02 19200 00) 1G. 1260 00s |i) see 1,260.00) 4.02... 13380) 00 feats) 
Chatham....... sé 1300 O00 Fo.) 17300 OO} | ).).2 1300: 00}. oe 1300/00) (aoe 1 SOO ,O0N Asante. 
Windsor........ Wt W238 OOK me, ie 1,848 00 |...... 1,848 00 |...... 1,848 00 |...... 1,848 00 |...... 
Sarnia. ds. « “ LiSSO 00h ar. on L¥380) 00) [east TESSO WOOK | oso 1,380 00 |...... 1/380) QOWeee.!. 
Owen Sound.... a LLOQ HOON ee. 22 DACOLOO} Pes... W000} | a} £5100 00) [a 13100), 00 Wek 
North Bay..... ie T3000 00} ) 268. 4 I 300) 00} fs mele.) A200) OOF) vedic 14.200 00) fe. 2c ¥,320 O0uibe oo.’ 
Cobaltwyensn, f. DMD DSS ye ste a UN 1):500 00) } 225... 1,440 007}...... 15440" 00) Posen 1,440 00 ]...... 
Sault Ste. Marie Ss 1,500 00 |...... D}:500)00) | .388..02. 15260 00) }.ses-.c 13260) 00) |.02% 22 1h 380-00) feats ¢ 
Port Arthur.... fe 1/440 003} 45. 24 1440 008 |e W380" 00) | ee 1,440 00 }...... 1440 00) ea. . 
Fort William... SYM eis SOP EE 1/488 80) |. Sasha: 1,488 80 |....... 1,438 80) |. deer 1,489 20 |...... 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg........] Year TATAO OO) eee: PAZ4AO/ 00} | Rae DG 5G: OO} Te Ne [Baise a Rey cos ea ee 
Brandon). Hd 1350000) }..e3....) 19500 00)| ae: Ist? 50) | aatucs ASQ DOF |, ere 312) DOr. 
Saskatchewan— ; 
Reginasy On t.. Year 15500007 18s...) 14500; OO) | (8a) eve 18500 00F| aes. i500) 00% lisence 15500: OO Wears. 
Saskatoon...... % 1,680 00 j...... DAG80/00.) | eae P68O 00! sae. D650) 00) (oat 14650 :00)4) 5 ets « 
MooseJaw...... 15500) 00) (eee D5OOKOO) | Rw wap) OOK) antock ATG. OO)! | iiareate D276. OO setae. 
Alberta— 
Medieme (ath) Gar: (0 G85 een a EN LUN ota oy JAA 14320) 00) | sh. 3k 442320),00) | sei. T5320 00s |e ts is 
Edmonton...... ¢ 15680. OO} es..." 1680 000) Hass: 1620 00" | ease: 18620) 00) |) ee 156 20)00):| ieee. s 
Calganya §400 9. i TF 680 OOM BAKA 1680/00) | oes.) 1,680 00 |...... W620 OO} |.4as a 12620) 00:,|Gaiscdes 
Lethbridge..... ff 1379880 rete 1,798 80)]. 82... 14620 005). 40. o8 £4620:.005 |)... Sia: T620,00; le 4s. 
British Columbia— 
Nelson Waiias4.. § 15500 00) |}. Bos 1550000]. 38... D500 OOK was 3 1500.00: | sae. 17500 00st eee te 
Praveen. ‘§ Thon ee TH ile 9 Ia ae Tash eal cama te ie ae |e BOLI N O S 
New Westmins- 

COTE ile se ss 1,230 00N boas J} SOOROOR ress Le SOOLOOK! . aere ae TS 0K 000 ia cma 1535000 tase: 
Vancouver...... ¥ 1,800 00 ]...... 1800 003); wa. 1H800 00 taney 1/800 .00) 1.2.4 15800 OO Tee 
Waetoren Sov! § 1,584 00 e/a. 1,584 00 |...... 1584005) ane: WATS O03 ue TA 7ou00meeee. s 
Prince Rupert.. ¢ 1,848 00 |...... 1,848 00 |...... 1,848 00 }...... 1/800 O08 2 8. 1,800 OO) jeans. 


*Higher rate motor drivers, {Rent, light and fuel in addition. On call. Volunteer. 
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TABLE XIII._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


Locality 


Nova Scotia— 


Moncton........ 
Ste John. oy 7.5.) 


Three Rivers... 
Sorel) eat Si 
Sherbrooke..... 
Montreal........ 
Ee) Peete 


Ottawa: lh 26.. 


Kingston....... 
Belleville....... 
Peterborough... 
Orillia MS yh 
Peranto: jee. 
Niagara Falls... 
St. Catharines. . 
Hamilton....... 
Guelph font. 


Woodstock...... 
Stratiord....... 
london! .2hys). 


Chatham....... 
Windsor. i) s)... 


Sarniage lees)... 
North Bay..... 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Port Arthur.... 
Fort William... 


Manitoba— 
Winnipeg........ 
Brandon........ 


Saskatchewan— 
Reaing ye ok: 


Alberta— 
Medicine Hat... 
Edmonton...... 
Walearye val 43). 


Ler soe aE ae): 
Vancouver WAAL, 
Victoria Syeiay. 






Ponicemen (Maximum) 


1,380 00 





1920 
Hours 
Wages per 
week 
$ 
T380'00}) 4 
1,300 00 nf 
1,128 00 | 84 
1,460 00 | 56 
1,440 00 | 54 
1,200 00 84 
1,118 00 84 
T2753. DOM Panes 
1,404 00 |...... 
VOu0/ 00) Hi saae 
1,464 00 |...... 
15200 008): 53504 
1,680 00 | 48 
1,095 00 84 
1,200 60 60 
1,400 GO) | 2.2394 
1,460 00 | 54 
"1,950.00 | 48 
1,550 60 60 
1,783 70 60 
1,617 00 | 48 
1,200 00 | 48 
1,200 00 60 
1,200 00 63 
1,380 00 | 48 
1,761 55 | 48 
"1/344'00'1 66 
1,932 00\|-..... 
1,440 00 | 54 
1,300 00 63 
1,008 00 63 
1,320 00 60 
1,620 00 63 
1,860 00 | 48 | 
1,500 00 | 48 
1,680 00 48 
1,680 00 | 51 
1,800 00 56 
1,434 00 | 48 
1,740 00 | 48 
1,680 00 | 48 
1,608 00 56 
1,440 00 | 84 
1,500 00 | 56 
1,500 00 63 
1,500 00 | 54 
1,800 00 | 48 
1,620 00 | 48 
1,690 00 56 


*Hight hour day with one day off in turn 





1,400 00 
1,128 00 


1,500 00 
1,440 00 
1,200 00 


1,150 00 
1,460 00 
1,404 00 
1,200 00 
1,700 00 
1,200 00 


1,630 00 
1,095 00 
1,200 00 
1,400 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00 
1,950 00 
1,627 50 
1,733 75 
1,617 00 
1,200 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00 
1,380 00 
1,761 55 
1,680 00 
1,344 00 
1,932 00 
1,440 00 
1,500 00 
1,008 00 
1,800 00 
1,620 00 
1,669 80 


1,860 00 
1,500 00 


1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,800 00 


1,508 00 
1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,788 00 


1,680 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 


1,500 00 
1,800 00 
1,710 00 
1,690 00 








1922 1923 
Wages Wages 
$ 5 
1,380 00 1,380 00 
1,296 00 
1,400 00 1,400 C0 
1,176 00 1,250 00 
1,500 00 1,500 00 
1,380 00 1,380 00 
1,200 00 1,200 00 
1,150 00 1,170 00 
1537592 1,370 70 
1,852 00 1,352 00 
1,092 00 1,092 00 
1,700 00 1,700 00 
1,200 00 1,200 00 
1,725 00 1,725 00 
1,095 00 1,095 00 
1,200 00 1,300 00 
1,300 00 1,400 00 
1,400 00 1,400 00 
1,200 00 1,200 00 
1,950 00 1,950 00 
1,627 50 1,627 50 
Uatesiero UT SSH 7 
1,617 00 1,617 00 
1,200 00 1,300 00 
1,400 00 1,400 00 
1,200 00 1,200 00 
1,380 00 1,380 00 
1,761 55 1,761 55 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,344 00 1,344 00 
1,932 00 1,932 00 
1,440 00 1,440 00 
1,550 00 1,550 00 
1,320 00 1,320 00 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,669 80 1,669 80 
1,776 00 1,776 00 
1,260 00 1,260 00 
1,740 00 1,740 00 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,800 00 1,800 00 
1,500 00 1,500 00 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,563 84 1,563 84 
1,680 00 1,680 00 
1,500 00 1,620 00 
1,500 00 1,500 00 
1,500 00 1,500 00 
1,800 00 1,890 00 
1,620 00 1,620 00 
1,690 00 1,690 00 








1924 

Hours 
Wages per 

week 

$ 

1)880. 00 Overs |. 
£296.00 U8. . 
1,330 00 - 
1,250 GO 84 
1,500 00 | 56 
1,440 00 63 
1,200 00 77 
1,222 60 84 
1,460 00 ak 
1, 800 (GO hes. 
1,040: 00 )/aaee2 
1,700, COME... . 
1,200 001) 0X. 
1,725 60 48 
1,695 00 84 
1,200 CO 60 
1,400 G0 70 
1,400 00 60 
1,200 00 84 
1,950 00 | 48 
1,627 50 | 60 
Ui(eome 60 
1,617 00 48 
1,400 00 | 56 
1,400 00 60 
1,200 00 63 
1,380 60 | 48 
1,761:55 | 48 
1,680 00 60 
1,344 00 66 
1,982 90 | 48 
1,440 00 | 54 
1,550 00 63 
1,320 00 63. 
1,800 00 70 
1,680 00 60 
1,669 80 63 
1,776 00 48 
1,260 00 | 48 ~ 
1,740 06 48 
1,680 00 48 
1,800 00 70 
1,500 00 | 48 
1,680 00 | 48 
1,680 00 48 
1,563 84 | 56 
1,800 00 | 84 
1,620 00 | 56 
1,500 00 63 
1,500 00 | 54 
1,890 00 48 
1,620 00 | 48 
1,690 00 56 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued reports on the coffee and 
spice industry, the wine industry, and the flour 
milling industry in Canada during 1923. Pre- 
vious reports in this series relating to other 
industries were outlined in the Lasour Ga- 
ETTE for March, 1925, and previous issues. 


Coffee and Spice Industry, 1923 


The number of active establishments in the 
coffee and spice industry ‘in Canada in 1923 
was 51, located as follows: Ontario, 17; Que- 
bec, 11; British Columbia, 7; Manitoba, 6; 
Alberta, 3; New Brunswick, 5; and Nova 

eotia, 2. The amount of capital invested 
in the industry in 1923 was $7,964,532 as com- 
pared with $8,032,569 in 1922, this being a 
decrease of $68,037. The province of Ontario 
led in the amount of capital invested 
with $2,766,384, Manitoba had $1,788,534; 
Quebec, $1,530,898; British Columbia, $486.- 
036; Alberta, $73,317; and the maritime pro- 
vinces, $1,319,363. The total value of all 
products for the year 1922 was reported at 
$14,868,288, whilst for 1923 it was $14,177,068, 
a decrease of $691,215, this being largely ac- 
counted for by a decrease in value of some 
of the principal products. 

The total number of employees was the 
same as in 1922, namely 1,116 (701 males and 
415 females) but the total payroll was $28,376 
less than the amount reported for the pre- 
vious year, the total amount paid in salaries 
and wages in 1923 being $1,423,383. There 
were 56 salaried officers of corporations, who 
received $205,033, 36 general superintendents 
and managers, who received $99,648; 27 
technical experts, accountants, etc., who re- 
ceived $56,938; 307 clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen, etc., who received $488,498; and 
690 employees on wages, who received $573,- 
266. The height of maximum employment 
was reached in the month of October with a 
total of 722 wage earners employed, whilst 
the minimum employment was reached in 
January with a total of 639. The average 
number of days each establishment was in 
operation on full time during the year was 
272.7, on part time 15.0, and idle, 16.3. The 
number of hours worked by wage-earners 
per day or shift was 8.4 and per week 47.5. 


The Wine Industry, 1923 


There were 16 establishments reporting 
operations in the wine industry of 1923, of 
which 13 were in Ontario, 2 in British Colum- 
bia, and one in Manitoba. The total capital 


employed in the industry was $2,257,413, this 
being an increase over the amount reported 
for the previous year of $317,582. Of the 
total capital investment, $2,177,828 was in- 
vested in Ontario and $79,585 in the other 
provinces. The total value of the products on 
rose from $1,136,075 in 1922, to $1,624,382 in 
1923. 

The total number of employees rose from 
175 in 1922 to 189 in 1928, an increase of 14, 
whilst the total payroll also rose from $189,- 
549 in 1922 to $197,728 in 1923. Salaried 
officers of corporations numbering 10 received 
in salar‘es $3,280, general superirtendents and 
managers numbering 6 received $19,460; tech- 
nical experts, accountants, etc., numbering 5 
received $8,990; clerks, stenographers and 
salesmen numbering 38 received $51,271; 
wage earners numbering 100 received $84,858; 
and outside piece workers numbering 30 re- 
ceived $340. The month of maximum em- 
ployment was October with a total of 175 
wage earners, whilst the month with the 
minimum number of wage earners at emvloy- 
ment was February with 76. The number 
of days in operation on full time in 1923 was 
244, on part time 3.4, and the number of 
days idle was 56.6. The number of hours 
worked per day or shift was 8.7 and per 
week, 49.9. 


Flour and Grist Milling Industry, 1923 


The report on the flour and grist milling 
industry during the year 1923 covers the 
operations of 1,887 plants.. Of these 560 were 
flour mills and 827 were grist and feed mills. 
There were 679 of these mills in Ontario, 
436 in Quebec, 66 in Saskatchewan, 61 in 
Alberta, 46 in New Brunswick, 37 in Mani- 
toba, 30 in Nova Scotia, 25 in Prince Edward 
Island and 7 in British Columbia. Compared 
with 1922 there was a decrease of $9,502,314 
in the capital invested, the total capital in- 
vestment for the year being $60,556,587, of 
which $56,426,207 was in flour and grist mills, 
and $4,130,380 in feed mills. The total value 
of production in the industry fell from 
$166,881,455 in 1922 to $154,895,991 in 1923, 
or a decrease of over 7.7 per cent, which is 
accounted for in the cheaper cost of grains in 
the latter year. The various grades of flour 
showed decreases in the average selling price 
per barrel ranging from 27 per cent for fall 
and winter to 15 per cent for spring. Chopped 
feed, low grade or feed flour and offal not 
specified, showed decreases in selling price 
per ton of approximately 11.3, 9 and 7 per 
cent respectively. 


400 


The total number of persons employed in 
the industry was 6,786, of whom 1,286 were 
salaried employees and 5,500 were wage- 
earners. Total payments for — services 
amounted to $7,450,428, of which $2,321,738 
was for salaried and $5,128,690 for wages. 
The average salary paid was $1,805 and the 
average wage $932. Maximum employment 
reached the highest point in the month of 
November and the minimum in July. The 
average employment for the year in flour and 
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grist mills was 4,524 males and 98 females. 
In feed mills the maximum of employment 
was reached in April and the minimum in 
July. The average number of employees by 
months in the feed and chopping mills was 
878. The average number of days each es- 
tablishment was in operation on full time 
during the year was. 216.28 in flour and 
grist mills and 190.98 in feed and chopping 
mills. The average hours worked per day 
were 9.7 and per week 57.9. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


HE trend of employment at the beginning 
of March was favourable; the upward 
movement, though not pronounced, contrasts 
with a very slightly downward tendency in- 
dicated on the same date of last year. Re- 
turns were received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 5,696 firms, employing 715,- 
158 persons, or 6,921 more than were on their 
pay-rolls in the preceding month. The index 
number, reflecting this comparatively small 
increase, rose from 86.1 in the preceding 
month to 87.0 on March 1, as compared with 
90.7, 89.9, 81.9 and 88.0 on March 1, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The changes 
in employment since the beginning of 1923 
are illustrated in the accompanying chart. 
Manufacturing was decidedly more active, 
but employment in other industries on the 
whole showed declines, partly seasonal in 
character. 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in all except the Prairie Provinces 
reported improvement; the gains in Ontario 
were most extensive. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in manu- 
factures, particularly in the iron and steel, 
sugar, confectionery and textile divisions, in- 
creased extensively, while there was also 
greater activity in coal mining on March 1. 
Construction, however, was slacker. State- 
ments were tabulated from 500 employers, 
whose pay-rolls aggregated 60,832, as com- 
pared with 58,998 on February 1. Reductions 
in personnel were registered at the beginning 
of March, 1924; the index numbers for the 
two dates are, however, very much the same. 

Quebec.—Logging and construction showed 
curtailment, but there were gains in manu- 
facturing and transportation. Within the 
manufacturing division, the largest increases 
were in the textile, iron and steel, pulp and 
paper and lumber industries. Additions to 
staffs on a somewhat smaller scale took place 


in leather, biscuit, sugar, confectionery, clay, 
stone and some other groups. There was an 
increase of 1,243 workers in the pay-rolls of 
the 1,225 reporting firms, who employed 
196,818 persons on ‘March 1. The situation 
at the beginning of the same month of last 
year was somewhat more favourable; the ex- 
pansion then provided work for a slightly 
larger number of workers. 


Ontario—In Ontario, 5,681 persons were 
added to the working forces of the 2,608 em- 
ployers whose returns were tabulated and who 
had 301,265 employees on the date under re- 
view. Iron and steel showed marked re- 
covery; improvement was also noted in tex- 
tile, edible plant product rubber, lumber and 
non-ferrous metal factories, and in transporta- 
tion, mining and construction. On the other 
hand, logging was decidedly less active and 
trade and communication also registered re- 
ductions. Although employment on March 
1, 1924, had declined, the index number then 
was higher than at the period under review. 


Prairie Provinces—There was a generally 
unfavourable movement in this district; 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
construction and trade all recorded curtail- 
ment, in some cases of a seasonal character. 
Reports were compiled from 771 firms, em- 
ploying 90,621 workers as compared with 
94,161 on February 1. The contraction is 
rather larger than that indicated on the same 
date of last year, when employment was in 
greater volume. 


British Columbia.—Manufacturing reported 
increased activity, the lumber industry show- 
ing the greatest gains. Logging, highway con- 
struction and water transportation also afford- 
ed considerably more employment than in 
the preceding month, while trade and railway 
construction were slacker. A combined pay- 
roll of 65,622 persons was employed by the 
592 firms whose returns were received. On 
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February 1 they had 63,919 employees. This 
increase of 1,703 persons was somewhat 
smaller than that registered on March 1, 1924, 
but conditions were slightly better than at the 
earlier date. 

The following table gives the index num- 
bers of employment in the five economic areas 
into which the country is divided:— 


(Base January, 1920=100) 





or 

1 + ca 415 116 =H +o +o + 
est 4 Sel fon! Saal “eH 
Ay ag [e528 48) <8] 23/28 

& ee. AR ee ae eet sheet 
Maritime Provinces...... 8-5|81°7|79-1182-4|90-7/80-7/90-7 
Quebes. Mei Fave elec 27-5/89-6|89- 1193-5|87-9|80-6|88-7 
OntaTION Vere ae ei 42-1/85-0|83-4/89-8190-8/81-7/86°2 
Prairie Provinces.........| 12-7/85-0/88-4/89-6)|88-9184-4/91-0 
British Columbia........ 9-2/98-11/95-1/97-1]92-0185-3/87-°3 
Canada.............. 100-0|87-0/86-1/90-7/89-9/81-9/88-0 








Toronto—Employment in Toronto was in 
less volume than on February 1, manufactur- 
ing, communication and trade showing curtail- 
ment. Within the manufacturing industry, 
printing, meat packing and slaughtering estab- 
lishments recorded the largest losses, while off- 
setting increases took place in chocolate and 
confectionery works. Construction reported 
slight improvement. The pay-rolls of the 756 
employers making returns declined by 1,156 
persons to 87,794 on the date under review. 
Employment had also shown a downward ten- 
dency on March 1, 1924. 


Otitawa.—Firms in Ottawa indicated moder- 
ate improvement, the largest increases being 
in iron and steel and lumber factories. Re- 
ports were compiled from 118 employers, 


whose staffs aggregated 9,061 persons as com- 
pared with 8,937 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. These additions to staff exceeded those 
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Employment by Cities 


Improvement was recorded in Montreal, 

ttawa, Hamilton and Vancouver, but the 
situation was less favourable in Quebec, To- 
ronto and Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Manufacturing generally (par- 
ticularly textile, iron and steel works), and 
building construction showed increased activ- 
ity, while road construction and maintenance 
afforded less employment. Statements were 
tabulated from 679 firms, whose staffs rose 
from 96,682 on February 1 to 98,090 at the be- 
ginning of March. This improvement is a 
good deal larger than that noted at the same 
time in 1924, but the index number then was 
one point higher. 


Quebec—Construction registered decided 
losses in Quebec, while the changes in other 
industries were not large. A combined work- 
ing force of 8,175 persons was employed by 
the 90 firms reporting, who had 8,786 workers 
in the preceding month. 








| 
3 
sO I. 
si i: bau en ns al 
JAN | FEBIMARI APL | MAY|JUNEUULY | AUG |SEPTI OCT |NOV|DEC AN IFEB | MAR! APL | MAY |LUNE 
1923 192. 
































cee | | | ye t 
T FEB MAR | APL | (MAY |JUNE| JULY | AUGISEPTI OCT | NOV! DEC 
1925 


noted on the corresponding date of last year. 

Hamilton—Iron and steel works were de- 
cidedly busier, and there was also gains in 
textiles. Electrical apparatus plants, however, 
afforded less employment. The working force 
of the 196 firms reporting totalled 24,263, or 
767 more than in the preceding month. Activ- 
ity declined on March 1, 1925. 

Winnipeg—There were decreases in meat 
packing and slaughtering establishments and 
in retail trade in Winnipeg; other industries 
showed very little net change. Statements 
were received from 291 employers, who re- 
duced their pay-rolls from 23,777 persons on 
February 1 to 23,386 on March 1. An un- 
favourable tendency was also indicated on 
March 1, 1924, when the index number stood 
a little higher. 


Vancouver—Considerably greater activity 
was indicated in manufacturing, especially of 
lumber products, and in transportation. An 
ageregate staff of 22,260 persons was reported 
by the 229 firms making returns, as compared 
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with 21,433 at the beginning of February. 
This increase of 827 workers exceeds that re- 
corded on March 1, 1924, but the situation 
then was not so favourable. 

The following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities:— 











Rela- | Mar.| Feb. | Mar. | Mar. } Mar 
City tive 1 1 1 1 1 

Weight | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1928 | 1922 
Montrealiw 300% 13-7 | 86-7 | 85-3 | 87-7 | 85-9 | 80-5 
Quebec........... bed!) GSA eS Wl Vue rai ana ss AS jy 
Morontoweemne ue 12-3 | 81-8 | 88-0 | 84-5 | 85-7} 81-9 
Ottawa..... apis 1:3 | 86-6 | 86-8 | 89-3 | 92-2 ]...... 
Hamilton)... s.. 6. 3-4 | 80-1 | 77-3 | 838-2 | 89-2 ]...... 
Winnipeg.......... 3-3 | 82-7 | 84-2 | 88-8 | 86-4 | 82-6 
Vancouver........ 3-1 |101-8 | 97-4 | 94-2 |} 90-4 91-1 





Manufacturing Industries 


The 3,701 manufacturers reporting had 
402,539 persons in their employ, an increase 
since the preceding month of 18,210 workers, 
which was greater than the gain registered 
on March 1, 1924 or 1923. The index number, 
however, was higher in both those years than 
on March 1 of the present year. The greatest 
improvement was in iron and steel, particular- 
ly in automobile works and in rolling mills. 
Lumber, sugar, biscuit, confectionery, textile, 
rubber, and non-ferrous metal factories also 
indicated considerable increases. The only 
large reduction in this division took place in 
meat packing and slaughtering establishments. 

Animal Products, Edible—Abattoirs, meat 
packing plants and dairies were slacker than 
on February 1, according to returns from 142 
firms employing 12,539 persons as compared 
with 13,129 in the preceding month. While 
all provinces except British Columbia shared 
to some extent in the losses, those in the 
Prairie District were most extensive. The in- 
dex number of employment was on practically 
the same level as on March 1, 1924. 


Leather and Products—Boots and shoes and 
miscellaneous leather goods afforded more em- 
ployment than in the preceding month, 208 
persons being added to the staffs of the 192 
leather firms making returns. They employed 
16,437 persons on March 1. Activity in- 
creased in Quebec and Ontario. Practically no 
change in conditions was shown on the same 
date of 1924, when employment was in some- 
what greater volume. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal operations 
in lumber mills caused a fairly large increase 
in employment and there was also improve- 
ment in vehicle, match and other divisions 
of the group. These gains exceeded those in- 
dicated on March 1 of last year, but the index 
number then was rather higher than at the 
present time. Statements were tabulated from 


676 manufacturers, having 38,983 workers, as 
compared with 37,707 on February 1. British 
Columbia, Quebec and Ontario registered the 
most pronounced gains. 

Plant Products, Edible—Sugar, syrup, bis- 
cuit, chocolate and confectionery works made 
large additions to staffs, but the production 
of starch and glucose showed a falling off. 
Firms in Ontario, the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec recorded a large share of the general 
increase. An aggregate working force of 24,989 
persons was employed by the 311 firms making 
returns, who had 24,077 workers in their em- 
ploy on February 1. Expansion on a much 
smaller scale was noted on March 1, 1924, and 
the index number then was very slightly lower 
than at the same date this year. 


Pulp and Paper—The production of pulp 
and paper afforded considerably more employ- 
ment, but there were offsetting reductions in 
printing and publishing establishments. Que- 
bec reported the bulk of the gain. The firms 
reporting, 450 in number, enlarged their pay- 
lists from 49,410 on February 1 to 49,666 at 
the beginning of March. This net increase 
of 256 persons was greater than that shown 
on March 1 of last year, but the situation then 
was rather more favourable. 


Rubber Products—The production of rub- 
ber goods in Ontario, and to a less extent in 
Quebec, afforded more employment than in 
the preceding month. This upward movement 
is more pronounced than that reported on the 
same date in 1924, and the index number 
this year stood several points above its level 
at that time. Thirty-one manufacturers of 
rubber goods employed 11,314 workers as com- 
pared with 10,951 on February 1. 


Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, knitting 
and garment factories registered considerable 
improvement, according to returns from 515 
textile firms. They increased their working 
force by 1,579 persons to 67,455 on March 1. 
There were gains in all provinces, those in 
Quebec being most noteworthy. Slight cur- 
tailment was indicated at the beginning of 
March of last year and the index number then 
was. lower. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—There were 
moderate increases in activity in chemical 
works in Quebec and Ontario, the expansion 
exceeding that noted on March 1, 1924. Re- 
ports were received from 114 employers, whose 
staffs totalled 6,261 persons as compared with 
6,139 at the beginning of February. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Some re- 
covery from earlier losses was indicated on the 
whole in these industries, although glass plants 
recorded a slight reduction. The working 
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force of the 107 firms making returns stood at 
6,729, or 145 more than in February 1. Addi- 
tions to staffs were indicated in Quebec, while 
firms in Ontario showed declines. The index 
number at the beginning of March, 1924, stood 
a good deal higher, but the tendency on that 
date was retrogressive. 


Electrical Apparatus.—Factories turning out 
electrical appliances in Ontario were rather 
less busy. According to reports from 35 firms 
in Canada, their pay-rolls declines from 9,226 
persons on February 1 to 9,084 at the beginning 
of the month under review. No change in 
employment was reported on March 1, 1924; 
the index number then was below its present 
level. 


Iron and Steel Products—Pronounced re- 
covery was indicated in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, particularly in the automobile works 
and rolling mills. There was also noted im- 
provement in agricultural implement, railway 
car, shipbuilding, heating appliance, wire, pipe 
and sheet metal works and in foundries and 
machine shops. Ontario firms recorded a large 
percentage of the gain, while increased activity 
was also shown in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. Statements were received from 637 
iron and steel firms, employing 109,212 work- 
ers as compared with 100,548 on February 1. 
Employment continues to be in smaller 
volume than on the same date of last year, 
despite the fact that the increases on the date 
under discussion were considerably larger 
than on March 1, 1924. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There were 
general but moderate increases in these indus- 
tries; smelters and refineries, aluminium, gold, 
silver, platinum, lead, tin and zinc works 
showed heightened activity. A combined 
working force of 10,623 persons was employed 
by the 99 reporting firms, as compared with 
10,276 on February 1. This gain was not 
quite so large as that noted on March 1, 1924. 


Miscellaneous Manufactures—Roofing fac- 
tories in Quebec recorded larger pay-rolls than 
in the preceding month. The number of 
workers employed by the 63 firms making re- 
turns in the miscellaneous group was 3,762 
on March 1, as against 3,617 in the preceding 
month. 


Logging 

Except in British Columbia, there were sea- 
sonal losses in logging throughout the country, 
repeating the movement indicated in recent 
years in logging. Employment, however, was 
lower than on March 1, 1924. According to 
225 firms they employed 32,166 persons on 
the date under review as compared with 34,542 
on February 1. 


Mining 

Coal Mining—The western coal fields regis- 
tered reductions in employment that were 
partly offset by increases on March 1 in the 
Maritime Provinces. The result was a de- 
crease of 327 men in the staffs of the 91 mine 
operators reporting who employed 25,108. 
Very much more pronounced contractions 
were noted on March 1 of last year, but the 
index number then was higher. 


Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines in On- 
tario and British Columbia showed increased 
activity, the gains being rather larger than 
those reported on the same date of last year, 
when employment was in smaller volume. 
Statements were tabulated from 44 em- 
ployers, whose staffs increased from 13,217 
employees on February 1 to 138,521 at the 
beginning of March. 

Communication 


Telephones showed further declines, while 
no change was indicated in telegraphs. The 
164 employers reporting had 21,837 persons 
on pay-roll as compared with 22,109 at the 
beginning of February. The greater part of 
this decrease took place in Ontario. 

Transportation 


Steam Ratlways—In spite of moderate im- 
provement in Quebec and Ontario, there were, 
on the whole, large reductions in employment 
in steam railway operation, this occurred 
chiefly in the Prairie Provinces. The working 
force of the 103 concerns and divisional super- 
intendents making returns declined by 1,373 
persons to 71,482 on March 1. This reduc- 
tion affected a slightly larger number of work- 
ers than did the contraction recorded on the 
corresponding date of a year ago, when the 
index number was higher. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
considerable increase in employment in this 
division in British Columbia and minor gains 
in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. Returns tabulated from 47 employers 
showed that they had 9,334 workers as com- 
pared with 8,636 on February 1. The gain 
was greater than that registered on March 1, 
1924. f 

Construction and Maintenance 

Buildings—Firms in Ontario recorded in- 
creased activity in building construction, while 
elsewhere the general changes were small. A 
combined working force of 16,954 persons was 
employed by the 284 firms reporting, who em- 
ployed 16,685 persons in the preceding month. 
The expansion contrasts with an important 
decrease at the beginning of March of last 
year and the index number then was decidedly 
lower. 
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Highways—Employment in this division in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
declined, while in British Columbia improve- 
ment was noted. The 76 employers making 
returns reported 5,656 persons, or 690 less than 
on February 1. 


establishments, employing 54,970 persons, or 
1,245 less than in the preceding month. On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces recorded a 
large share of the decrease in personnel. Em- 
ployment was in practically the same volume 
as at the beginning of March of a year ago, 


TABLE ITII-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
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Tobacco, distilled LOT iva eh 1-3}134-4)124-9)141-9)136-7/155-3| 104-9 
and malt liquors..| 1-5] 94-4] 93-8] 95-7] 90-8] 95-3} 90-3/Construction and 
Wood distillates maintenance...... 6-8] 95-8} $8-3]-93-1) 88-8) 83-7) 89-2 
and extracts....... +1/114-9]150-3)115-3] 93-1) 84-4) 81-4) Building............ 2-4) 91-8) 89-1] 80-6} 63-8] 59-0} 71-2 
Chemicals and al- Highway Bees ieve cals -8]718-7/826-8)406-3]612-2/388-4) 1275.1 
lied products...... -9! 80-6] 78-9] 85-4] 89-5] 85-0] 80-6) Railway............ 3-6] 82-7] 86-2] 92-9} 91-6] 87-3] 87-6 
Clay, glass and Services............. 1-8/106-2)166-8)106-2) 93-4) 93-0) 96-3 
stone products..... -9] 68-1] 66-5) 80-6) 81-7) 74-7} 87-6] Hotels and restaur- 
Electric current.....} 1-6)122-4/125-0|115-9 169. 01106: 7) 101-2] Wants ie, ine, ae 1-0/109-4/109-0}111-8] 90-8} 92-5) 95-2 
Electrical apparatus} 1-3/114-9/116-5}112-0| 96-9} 72-2} 104-0) Professional........ ©21109-6)111-9)108-3)100-4| 87-2) 78-0 
Tron and steel pro- Personal (chiefly 
UGGS HMA (he. musi 15-3] 70-8] 65-2] 80-8] 82-5] 68-5} 88-0) laundries)......... -6/100-6}102-0| 99-0} 94-9) 94-0] 99-1 
Crade, rolled and rade, Muar ea 7-7| 92-6) 94-2] 91-2) 88-9] 88-2] 92-0 
forged products..| 1-6] 55-1) 44-7) 70-6} 73-2) 50-7} 80-3)| Retail.............. 5-0] 90-9} 93-6} 89-5) 86-8] 85-6] 88-1 
Machinery (other Wholesale.......... 2-7) 93-9] 95°3) 94-1] 92-8] 92-7} 99-0 
than vehicles)....| 1-1} 66-0] 65-3| 73-8} 72:1) 60-4} 80-1 pbaubltn Rdg (CR VR a EE ia Pi | AN TR pine ab My i 
Agricultural imple- All Industries...... 100- | 87-0) 86-1) 90-7] 89-9} 81-9} 88-6 
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*The term ‘Relative Weight,’’ is explained in the text. 


Railways—Large reductions in employment 
were indicated by the 31 concerns and division- 
al superintendents making returns in this 
group; they employed 25,996 workers as 
against 27,102 in their last report. Quebec, 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
suffered most of the loss. The situatien on 
March 1, 1924, was more favourable than at 
the present time. 

Trade 
Retail trade showed large declines and there 


were minor reductions in the wholesale divis- 
ion. Statements were tabulated from 582 


when contractions on a smaller scale were 
registered. 

The accompanying table shows the index 
numbers of employment by industries as at 
the first of March and February, 1925, as 
compared with March 1, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921. The columns headed “Relative Weight” 
in the tables in this article show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated district or industry bears to 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on March 
11925. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1925 


HE business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada for the month 
of February was considerably less in volume 
than during the preceding month, the decline 
being general throughout the various pro- 
vinces, in casual, temporary and work of a 
more permanent nature. A comparison with 
the corresponding month of the preceding 
year shows a marked reduction in the trans- 
actions, due largely to the casual work offered 
during the unusually severe weather of Febru- 
ary, 1924. The accompanying chart shows 
the trend of employment since January, 1923, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies noti- 
fied and placements effected for each 100 ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, the com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be seen that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments rose slightly in relation to applications 
during the first half of February, followed by 
a decline during the latter half of the month. 
A lower level of employment is represented 
during this year than in the same period of 
1924, the curves then indicating a rapid and 
marked rise caused by the unusual seasonal 
conditions in Eastern Canada. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 64.5 
and 63.8 during the first and second half of 
February, 1925. In contrast with a ratio of 
80.5 and 84.1 during the same periods in 
1924. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
was 61.3 and 58.9, as compared with 77.3 and 
78.8 during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
reported daily during the first half of Febru- 
ary was 1,398, as compared with 1,428 daily 
during the preceding period, and with 2,058 
daily during the corresponding period of 1924. 
Applicants for work during the latter half of 
the month registered an average of 1,230 daily, 
in contrast with 1,930 daily during the latter 
half of February a year ago. Employers noti- 
fied the Service of an average of 902 vacancies 
daily during the first half, and 784 opportun- 
ities daily during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily aver- 
age of 1,657 and 1,628 vacancies during the 
month of February, 1924. Vacancies offered 
to the Service during the latter half of Janu- 
ary, 1925, average 913 daily. The Service 
effected an average of 857 placements daily 
during the first half of February, of which 
509 were in regular employment, and an aver- 
age of 348 in casual work, as compared with 
a total average placement during the preced- 
ing period of 849 daily and with 1,592 daily 


during the first half of February, 1924. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 725 daily (428 regular 
and 297 casual), as compared with an average 
of 1,521 daily during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

During February, 1925, the officers of the 
Service referred 20,195 persons to vacancies, 
and effected a total of 18,987 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
numbered 11,252, of which 8,865 were of men 
and 2,387 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 7,735. Opportunities for 
employment reported by employers numbered 
14,283 for men and 5,957 for women, a total 
of 20,240 vacancies. The number of applica- 
tions for work was 31,587, of which 23,773 
were from men and 7,764 from women. The 
following table gives the placements effected 
to date by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice :— 


Placements 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 805 ,905 
AOF | OAUN  AEL UU ee 866,547 79,265 445 ,812 
TODA AE NE ES Se en 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
LODO MPR A sersevesscelcis, oe tens 297 ,827 95,695 303.022 
mk AA oy aa 347,165 115 ,387 462 ,552 
1077. SW at ee 247 ,425 118,707 366 , 132 
1925 (2 months)....... 25,281 18,614 43 ,&95 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


A general slackness in construction activities 
was noted and municipal relief and public 
werks were affording fewer opportunities than 
formerly. Compared with the same period 
last year there was a decline of more than 80 
per cent in the volume of work offered in this 
group in Nova Scotia and of 70 per cent in 
New Brunswick. Logging with 112 placements 
in Nova Scotia was approximately as reported 
for January, but registered a decline from 1924, 
while in New Brunswick with 82 placements, 
conditions were about the same as a year ago. 
Manufacturing industries showed little in- 
crease from January, but in both provinces 
there was recorded a marked reduction from 
the same period in 1924. During February 
the placements in regular employment in 
Nova Scotia were 202 men and 53 women and 
in New Brunswick 195 men and 78 women. 


QUEBEC 


Contractions were shown in the manufactur- 
ing industries, the work offered being more 
than 35 per cent lower than at the same time 
last year. A decline over the preceding period 
was recorded in logging, and the season 
was not quite so well advanced this year as 
during February a year ago. The construction 
of public works offered employment at 
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various points, but aside from these and a 
slight expansion in repairs and small building 
jobs, very few new opportunities were avail- 
able. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 337 men and 392 women. 


ONTARIO 
A steady call for farm workers was again 
shown, the 476 vacancies offered being 
approximately the same in January, but 


facturing industries showed very little change, 
an increased call for rubber workers at 
Kitchener and iron and steel mechanics at To- 
ronto and Hamilton being met very satis- 
factorily. Further declines were shown in the 
service group and difficulty was felt in secur- 
ing sufficient experienced household workers 
to meet the demand. In Ontario placements 
in regular employment were 4,181 of men and 
789 of women. 
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at this season last year a larger number of 
helpers had been placed on farms. 
ging industry registered an interseasonal de- 
cline due to the fact that the winter cutting 
was nearing completion, while log driving had 
not yet started; vacancies dropped to 1,380 
from 2,488 of the preceding month. Construc- 
tion including outdoor building was at a 
standstill and in most municipalities sewer 
work, road clearing, etc., which had been under- 
way as measures of relief to unemployment, 
were completed. The decline in the number 
of vacancies reported by employers shows this 
fairly clearly, the decrease being from 7,032 
during January to 3,623. Placements in regu- 
lar work in this group were approximately the 
same as during February of a year ago, but it 
will be remembered that the casual vacancies 
and placements incident to the unusually heavy 
snow storms experienced in the Western Pen- 
insula, were extraordinarily high during that 
time, especially in the Toronto district. The 
quietness in the building trades should be 
brightened shortly, as all districts report a 
good building program for the spring. Manu- 


AUG|SEPIOCT|NOY DEC 
1924 i925 
MANITOBA 
The log- Industrial conditions showed very little 


change in this province, the business trans- 
acted in manufacturing industries, construc- 
tion and maintenance and services maintain- 
ing approximately the same volume as dur- 
ing the preceding month and during the cor- 
responding month of 1924. Placements in 
logging numbered 260, being a perceptible de- 
cline from the January transactions and a 
marked reduction from the number of workers 
sent to camps during February a year ago. 
The farm group with 545 vacancies and 472 
placements showed very little change in busi- 
ness transacted but the superintendents re- 
ported favourably for the coming month. Of 
the placements in regular employment 808 
were of men and 300 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Greater activity was shown in the farming 
group, the 707 vacancies offered and 599 place- 
ments made registering an increase from last 
month and the corresponding period a year 
ago, the gains being shown chiefly in Moose 
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Jaw, North Battleford, Regina and Saskatoon. 
Logging, however, with 80 placements, had 
fallen off considerably during the month. The 
volume of business transacted in the other 
industrial groups was about as shown for 
January, with a perceptible decline in the num- 
ber of experienced women workers available 
for household work. Placements in regular 
employment number 786 men and 289 women. 


ALBERTA 


A steady and slightly increasing demand 
(491 vacancies) was recorded in the farm 
group, the offices at Calgary and Edmonton 
reporting favourably for the coming month. 
A reduction was shown in the work available 
in the construction groups, the decline being 
registered chiefly in casual work, only 32 
placements being made in contrast with 101 
during January. Some sewer work and brush 
clearing was offered by the municipalities to 
relieve the unemployment situation. Logging 
continued active with 491 vacancies offered 
and a placement of more than 480. The offices 
placed 980 men and 306 women in regular 
work. 


BritTisH COLUMBIA 


A slight decline in activities was general 
throughout February, logging recording only 
360 placements as against 516 during the pre- 
ceding month. An advance in farming was 
reported, registered mainly near Penticton 
and Vernon, 157 farm workers being placed 
as compared with 48 during January and with 
104 during the same month a year ago. The 
construction and maintenance group con- 
tinued to provide temporary work for a large 
number of men, although only 612 placements 
in regular work were recorded. The number 
of casual jobs filled was 397 as against 175 
during the preceding month and 72 during 
February, 1924. Reports from the Superin- 
tendents show a general expansion in the 
building trades from the preceding year with 
a brighter outlook for employment in March. 
The number of men placed in regular employ- 
ment was 1,876 and of women 180. 


Movement of Labour 


During February, 1925, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 11,252 
placements in regular employment, of which 
5,902 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 762 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 5387 going to points within the same pro- 
vince as the despatching office and 225 to 
other provinces. 

In Quebec province 13 bushmen were carried 
at the low transportation rate to camps within 


the Quebec zone. From Montreal and Hull 
95203—6 


9 bushmen were sent to employment at Sault 
Ste. Marie, North Bay and Sudbury, Ontario. 
The transportation certificates issued by On- 
tario offices numbered 206, all to points within 
the province. Those who benefited by the re- 
duced rates included 196 bushmen going to 
Timmins, Fort William, Port Arthur and Sud- 
bury, one boilermaker going from London to 
North Bay; one boat builder from Sudbury 
to Sault Ste. Marie; one cook from North 
Bay to Timmins; a druggist from Toronto 
to Timmins, 3 riggers from Toronto to Port 
Arthur; one rod and chain man from Toronto 
to Sault Ste. Marie and two farm hands to 
Guelph, Ontario.. From the office at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, 342 special rate certificates 
were issued, of which 111 were to farm hands 
to points near Brandon and Dauphin, 8 were 
to farm housekeepers, 2 to bushmen and 12 to 
institutional workers destined for various 
points within the province. Transfers from 
Winnipeg to the province of Saskatchewan 
numbered 26, of which 22 were of farm hands 
and 4 of domestic workers going to points 
near Yorkton, Moose Jaw and Estevan. To 
Calgary, Alberta, were transferred at the re- 
duced rate 3 painters and one farm hand. The 
179 workers transferred to Ontario included 
one boiler maker to Toronto, 170 bushmen 
and loggers, one handy man, a farm house- 
keeper and 6 lath cutters going to the vicinity 
of Port Arthur. The office at Regina, Sas- 


-katchewan, transferred one bushman to em- 


ployment near Dauphin, Manitoba. Within 
the province of Saskatchewan 67 workers 
benefited by the reduced rate transportation, 
of which 38 were bushmen, 20 were farm 
workers going to various points in the outly- 
ing districts. One teacher was transferred 
from Saskatoon and two from Regina to 
Estevan, the remaining 6 workers being 
kitchen help and household domestics. Of 
the 72 persons transferred to other districts 
in Alberta one was a farm hand going from 
Edmonton to North Battleford, Saskatche- 
wan. The provincial transfers included 14 
bushmen, 15 farm hands, 5 waitresses and 
household farm workers, 25 plasterers and 
building workers, 6 marble and tile setters 
going to the Calgary zone, and one miner, a 
dairy man, a barber and a watchman going 
to various points within the province. From 
British Columbia 52 workers were placed in 
employment at a distance, 2 waitresses and 
one houseworker going from Vancouver to 
Calgary, Alberta, one farm hand from Van- 
couver to Edmonton, Alberta, and one farm 
labourer from Vancouver to Saskatoon. Of 
the 47 provincial transfers 32 were of bush- 
men, teamsters, millmen and swampers des- 
tined to points near Prince George and Prince 
Rupert, 3 were miners, 8 rock men, the re- 
maining 9 including carpenters, sheet metal 
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workers and labourers for the districts near carried by the Canadian National Railways, 

Kamloops, Penticton and Nelson. 230 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 6 by 
Of the 762 workers, who were granted the the Pacific Great Eastern and 4 by the Timis- 

Employment Service reduced rate, 522 were kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1925 




































VACANCIES APPLICANTS 
Orrices ‘ PLACED 
Reported | Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred 
during | atend of} during to | 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 
Nova Scotia................ PES Sc pes 598 
Halifags. 500 ae Pe ey WAH 281 
New Glasgow..........- Pete a Deol stoi 132 
Sydney) .cni:)iet. ge’ B selehd b ble'eiglevan 185 
New Brunswick....... POOR aN 643 
Chatham........... APRS aed ae Le ep 63 
Moncton.) chee Me uk eri RM, 286 
SU Ue cs da eee MU A eb g ale 294 
Quebee Mea ee wns 810 
PoC TEs Wa ces ial Fuchs We ups oh umes 77 
Montreal eo tara an i eeenae la Ng 438 
Quebeo) SU id AN ADE. 3 Pe tutes 90 
Sherbrooke............ me ee ne oe 125 
Three Rivers... sos. Seashouk ean 80 35 
Onrtarion 06. RO 10,012 1,607 
Bellowillont sii baie. miu serum 68 3 
Brantford..... HAS as wader rte aha, 380 
Chatham...... Ee eke opt ME SVS 1 201 
Cobalt: suka hs i pa 108 
FOruWaRiaAnt, .10os coe tree 383 
Guelpha wi tack. Byees Ne seid 73 
Hiamsitony) a iaemny aie aan 464 
Kingston? on ree ake, Tees 472 
Kitchener) sored: aes bok eo Ras 1238 
HaORGOm eA) (UN a NMS AT RL 522 
Niagara Pallett il, iene 203 
North Bay....... sehen gay! | a Bae 160 
Osnaw ee od Ak ASS Ns 160 
Ottawa se) Bee 523 
Pembroke........... Fe 70 
Peterborough......... 127 
Port Arthur...... 803 
St. Catharines. . 156 
St. Thomas....... Liga gst 143 
Sarnia... ile. ain ar. Jey 79 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 170 
BRDUEY ies yc crue 197 
Pimiting! 1492. SIA Oa 154 
ORONO i) Hie oo ae ae eee 3,460 
Wedge os ote ken poh ahipiel ADF hey: 813 
Manitoba... 000 Pea} 2,102 
ORBROOR 1 ie ule a amen Ls 1738 
TIRRDIAN hd, es OM et eee 88 
Winnipes) 4.04 ecu h Oy Arn yn 1,841 
Saskatchewan..............c.ceeeees 1,592 
1 Ee. fs lat Mil muse El la! le dana thi 69 
Moosedanwse ui cil ete oieeaun ee. Ay 340 
North, Battleford. « ... dc.e¢se0'ceeeds 54 
Prinpen Bert. 24), MS ey 158 
Rewer ce, lecisal, disugide abl viene 445 
Saskatoon............ Lippert pte aA elinghes 292 
Swit OCurrent.).0. Ee Poe 96 
We Dunn fs, kites s wergetan crate ig © healing 83 
NRORECOM i eicuie cot dome scolieleietale. gesteraie 55 
Alberts.......... aeaaiae nis Sa lbetae eels eaves 1,710 
Calgary seeeescscecoses @eoeeeseesccevee 472 
Drumbheller.......... PP ts heckled nel! 67 
Edmonton.......... RTA BOR 908 
Lethbridge.............00% ravaieriien lee 161 
Medicine Hat..... pple el alk ee 102 
British Columbia......... kite. IE 25743 
PAN OTOOK jcfee se cae LM ne bie rosieils 
Perea, Lye egy Fr Weel Sina ee 31 
Karmaloop. 33105. edo, Ly 57 
NANBIIAG. Ja tcuck- gues de ce bce 42 
IOLBOR re ee e's LORIN ON 101 
New Westminster.............0.00-- 372 
Pemteton ne ods ala ed ede 36 
Prince George........ AS kro 94 
ince Rupert: v...ée0seiklebioss eed as 105 
Revelstoke... 4. sccs nce prec saat 31 
Vancouver i235) Aa 1,420 
CEROM scythe ste. Ses pee han 11 
WICCOriIAnN Nr te dn Gin eae a ane 404 
A OMicds 125.5558 OU OM Ba, 20,240 25 
Men h Avie Sei Sexe laha eletal wtwigs ehejald toy deigte oho oftiehins 14 ’ 283 1 , 664 , 
WMHION Petes oe. oe 5,957 998 5,988 2,387 2,624 


*126 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1925 


A COORDING to reports tabulated by the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building permits issued in 60 
cities increased from $5,483,204 in January to 
$5,781,642 in February, a gain of $348,438 or 
6.4 per cent. In February, 1924, the build- 
ing authorized was valued at $4,027,780; there 
was, therefore, an increase in the month under 
review of $1,753,862 or 43.5 per cent in this 
more significant comparison. 

Some 47 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments, showing that they had issued nearly 
600 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
over $2,800,000, and for approximately 900 
other buildings valued at more than $2,800.- 
000. As compared with January, 1925, there 
were increases in the building permits issued 
in all provinces except Ontario, where there 
was a decline of $900,494 or 31.4 per cent. 
Quebec showed the greatest actual gain of 
$733,978 or 46.5 per cent, but the proportional 
increases in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia were larger. 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Alberta registered reductions as com- 
pared with February, 1924; Nova Scotia 
showed the most pronounced loss of $150,685 
or 82.1 per cent. Of the increases recorded 
elsewhere, that in New Brunswick of $31,700 
or 823.4 per cent was proportionately the 
largest, while Quebec reported the greatest 
actual gain of $1,575,903 or 214.1 per cent. 

The value of the building permits issued 
during February, 1925, in Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver was higher than in the pre- 
ceding month and also than in February of 
last year. In Toronto there was a reduction 
as compared with January, but the value 
greatly exceeded that registered in February, 
1924, The building permits issued in Quebec, 
Shawinigan Falls, Westmount, Belleville, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Peterborough, Port Ar- 
thur, Stratford, Sarnia, York Township, Wood- 
stock, Brandon, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, 
Lethbridge, New Westminster, Point Grey 
and South Vancouver had a higher valuation 
than in January, 1925, or February, 1924. 

The aggregate value of estimated building 
in 60 cities during the first two months of 
this year was $11,214,846, as compared with 
$8,481,899 and $9,813,909 in the same two 
months of 1924 and 1923, respectively; there 
was, therefore, an increase of 32.2 per cent 
in the former and of 14.3 per cent in the lat- 
ter comparison. 

The accompanying table shows the value 
of the building permits issued in 60 cities 
during February and January, 1925, and Feb- 

95203—64 


ruary, 1924. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 


ESTIMATED’ COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED#BY BUILDING PERMITS 

















February, January F ey 
City 1925 1925 924 
$ $ $ 
P.E.L.— 
Charlottetown...... nil nil 8,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 32,860 2,199 183, 545 
MEA taxes ea) eae a 32,560 2,190 183 ,410 
New Glasgow....... nil nil nil 
*Sydney... ey 300 nil 135 
New Brunswick... 35,550 32,300 3,850 
Fredericton......... 4,000 24,000 nil 
RIVONGLON aed. osssies 26,150 2,300 32,000 
756, JOMN: eihas Nios 5,400 6,000 650 
Quebec.. 2,911,863 1,577,885 735,960 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
PICU! Lh. earenalee ee 1,983,668 765,235 671,985 
FOQMebDEG. in tes woke Wal ,420 22,200 45,215 
Shawinigan Falls... 18,000 nil nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 20,700 24,000 5,000 
*Three Rivers....... 19,875 714,125 7,760 
*Westmount......... 201,200 52,325 6,000 
Ontario.............. 1,967,375) 2,867,869] 2,104,181 
Belle valle oe 7, 275 nil 
*Brantford 3,040 11,500 ole 
Ghathana.. wee: a2 1,800 nil 9,800 
*Fort William........ 11,060 6,750 12,400 
Cal ee te eee 1,300 5,900 nil 
AGUS IE MRE LONG, 28,550 1,300 7,685 
SS ELATATLCON NS. csi suis ake 170,550 59,800 82,850 
MRGN SS TONG UL aes coe 515 17325 13,500 
*Kitchener.....:..... 37,860 89,600 13,710 
SL ONGODY.. 1. Mate «Le 28,525 45,260 61,670 
Niagara Falls....... 30,7380 32,325 4,150 
Oshawawine ceewic 8,450 7,720 26,050 
-OCtAWE | tees: «duces 91,017 256, 200 93,600 
Owen Sound........ nil nil nil 
*PeterbOoro! aces es ‘ 5,475 nil nil 
*Port Arthur... [4...2: 3,795 1,325 915 
+Stratlords cae eas 38,840 825 2,730 
*St. Catharines...... 11,200 6,375 11,831 
*St. peeing bgt th!) Mt 830 8,575 1,500 
AEDS aR atial elds toc 48,310 9,825 21,605 
Sault § Ste. Marie.. 2,600 700 18,000 
PEP OLONLOm. epee cae 1,054,935} 1,848,355 787 , 289 
York Township... 167,350 151,300 104,100 
Welland! ssikes ay 2,905 150 9,050 
*Windsor...........- 147,025 104,400 408,201 
Other Border Cities 59,675 275,750 409,750 
Woodstock.......... 3,138 2,294 2,470 
Manitoba............ 154,375 79,860 91,640 
SBrancowme eA t..22 5,000 800 nil 
St. Boniface......... 22.225 60 2,840 
PVC GN) igs chs 127,150 79,000 88,800 
Saskatchewan....... 47,080 22,800 36,870 
*Moose Jaw.........- 16,650 400 3,395 
PVR INE WEG. crests 14,050 18,350 13,275 
*Saskatoon.......... 16,380 4,050 20,200 
Albertans a... ike. 61, 261 58,820 126, 690 
$Caleanya site. ss deau: 45,000 48,550 14,800 
* Ma Monto. «. sceiskke 11,190 9,875 110,095 
Lethbridge......... 4,471 250 ,070 
Medicine Hat....... nil 145 225 
British Columbia. . 1,171,278 791,480 137,044 
Nanaimo........... 4,80 3,800 7,800 
*New Westminster... 46,675 12,18 45,775 
PomtiGreyi iis. 6%: 547,700 332,700 267,600 
Prince Rupert....... 19,150 ,000 ni 
South Vancouver.... 64,690 32,000 48,637 
*Vancouver.......... 458,925 335,610 326,740 
SVACTOFIA. Ve Ndc tee. 29,338 67,245 40,492 
Total—60 cities....... 5,781,642) 5,438,204, 4,027,780 
Total—365 cities*...... 4,762,748} 4,546,660) 3,086,133 
Sao wrap total for 1925 1924 1923 
60 cities—first two 
noah Deemer te at's 11,214,846] 8,481,899] 9,813,909 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of gencral 
interest. 


Manufacturing—lIron, Steel and Products 


WINGHAM, ONTARIO.—WESTERN FouNpDRY CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND LocaL 492, INTERNA- 
TIONAL Movuipers’ UNION oF WNortTH 
AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 26, 1925, 
until February 26, 1926. 

Wage basis: on plate and furnace work, percentage 
shall be 172 per cent. Minimum day rate, $6. 

There shall be no other changes in working con- 
ditions. 

If after January 1, 1926, a conference agreement is 
made, the same shall supersede this agreement for the 
unexpired time. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Water 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—T HE SHIPPING 
FEDERATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE 
VANCOUVER AND District WATERFRONT 
Workers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 1925, 
until December 1, 1930. " 

Only members of the Association are to be employed 
when any capable of doing a fair day’s work are avail- 
able. 

All dock work except work now being done by cer- 
tain pilers and specialty workers will be allotted to 
the Association and all substitutes and additional pilers 
will be obtained from the Association. 

All grain trimming and sacking done by members 
of the Shipping Federation on boat, in stream or other- 
wise will be allotted to the Association. 

In ordering of gangs for ship work three-fifths of 
such will be given to the Association, such to be com- 
puted on the basis of gross earnings as well as on 
number of men employed. ‘The one hundred and 
eighteen ex-employees, now and while in association 
gangs shall be considered for despatching purposes as 
members of the Association. : 

Men employed on Association gangs are to be mem- 
bers of the Association, personnel of the gangs being 
determined by the Association and the manager of the 
Shipping Federation. 

All gangs must be ordered through and despatched 
“com the despatching bureau. 


A member dismissed shall not be prevented from 
working at another job until case has been dealt with 
by the Grievance Committee, 

No agreement will be entered into by the Federation 
or any of its members with any other longshoring or- 
ganization during period of agreement. 

Only members capable of doing a fair day’s work 
are to be retained as members of the Association. 

The Association will not strike or walk out in 
sympathy with other employees of the Federation. 

A grievance committee, of six members, three ap- 
pointed by each party shall settle differences or dis- 
putes. The committee shall hear, deal with and settle 
all such differences or if no settlement is reached, dis- 
pute shall be referred to a third party satisfactory to 
both sides whose decision shall be final. Any dispute 
must first be taken up with the Shipping Federation 
labour manager, and, if not settled, at once be referred 
to the grievance committee. 

Wages schedules and rules and working conditions 
of the Shipping Federation shall be maintained and 
observed during the continuance of the agreement un- 
less altered as provided hereafter. 

The working rules and conditions will not be changed 
except with the consent and approval of both parties. 

In the last week of October, 1925, and of each Octo- 
ber thereafter during the continuance of the agreement 
each party shall appoint a committee of three to adjust 
wages for the ensuing year, as from December 1, follow- 
ing. Wages are to be raised or lowered as conditions at 
the time of the conference compare with conditions at the 
time of signing the agreemene. If committees cannot 
agree the question shall be referred to a board of 
arbitration of three members, one from each party and 
a third selected by them, decision of the board to be 
final. 

[Rates of wages in effect when this agreement was 
entered into were: 80 cents per hour with $1.20 per 
hour for overtime.] 


Mon TREAL, QuEBEC—THE SHIPPING FEDERA- 
TION OF CANADA (INCORPORATED) AND THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE SYNDICATED LONG- 
SHOREMEN OF THE Port oF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 19, 1925, until 
until December 31, 1925. 

The companies agree to put up a bond of $2,000 for 
a guarantee of due performance of the following: 

Working hours, day work, 7 a.m. to noon and 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., wages per hour, 62 cents. Night work, from 
7 p.m. to 11 p.m. and from midnight until 5 a.m., 
wages per hour, 72 cents. 

Double time on Sunday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day. 

When work is required during any meal hour, double 
time will be paid at prevailing rate until men are 
discharged. 

Nitrate, bulk sulphur, full cargoes of china clay and 
full cargoes of coal shall be paid at rate of 77 cents 
per hour, day work, and 87 cents per hour night work. 

Coal handling on general cargo vessels shall be paid 
at rate of 67 cents per hour for day work and 77 cents 
for night work. 

Grain trimming and bagging, per hour, 77 cents day 
work and 87 cents night work; the running of grain 
in pipes to be stopped while men go down into the 
hold to work; two men to stand on deck during that 
time if necessary. 

Men ordered out at night are to start at 7 p.m., and 
be paid full time until discharged or set to work, with 
a minimum of one hour’s pay if not commencing work. 

Night meals,—between 11 p.m. and midnight, are 
to be supplied or paid for by the ship. 

Fifteen men will constitute a gang for discharging 
and sixteen men for loading according to the nature 
of cargo and capacity of ship. 
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Preference of work is to be given to men who have 
signed the personal agreement. 

The above conditions are to apply to all ocean steam- 
ships coming into the port of Montreal under the 
companies’ jurisdiction. 

In consideration of the wages and conditions th 
longshoremen agree to put up a bond of $2,000 as 
guarantee for due performance of the following: ~ 

The union is to supply the necessary men under their 
jurisdiction to perform werk of longshoremen through - 
out the term of this agreement. Mails and baggave 
are to be handled at all times at prevailing rates, time 
to count from time men are ordered. In addition t> 
the contract each longshoreman will sign a personal 
contract with the company when commencing to work 
each season. 

The two bonds of $2,000 are to be applied by the 
Trustees in payment in order of priority of time of 
any and all judgments or orders of any Court in the 
Province of Quebec in favour of the other party. 

The Association is to have the right to appoint a 
representative on the wharves. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Elec- 
tric Railways, Ete. 
Catcary, ALTA—CorPORATION OF THE CITY OF 


CALGARY AND Various TrADE Unrions.—See 
under Services. 


Services—Public and Municipal 


Catoary, ALTA—COoRPORATION OF THE Crry oF 
CALGARY AND THE CALGARY FEDERATION OF 
Civic EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1,-December 
81, 1925. Subject to sixty days’ notice thereafter of 
cancellation. 

Preamble.—The city Commissicners will at all times 
Teceive a grievance committee. No discrimination shall 
be shown against employees because of their connec- 
tion with trade organizations. 

Hourly employees are to be paid on the fifth full 
working day after the 15th and last days of the month. 

There will be seven legal holidays and a civic half 
holiday. All permanent employees are to have also two 
weeks’ holiday per year after one year’s service. 

Overtime, first hour, time and one-quarter; next three 
hours, time and one-half; thereafter, double time. 
Sundays and holidays, double time; double time for 
calls after 10 p.m. or emergency work, and not less 
than two hours for any one call. Overtime for monthly 
men shall be calculated on the proportional rate. 

Men on running, double or revolving shift shall be 
paid one-fourth of a day’s pay extra for holiday work, 
or one hour’s pay extra for Sunday work. 

Regular working hours, eight hours per day, 44 per 
week. 

Permanent employees, unless affected by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, shall come under sicknss and 
accident pay scheme, contributing 75 cents per month, 
city contributing balance needed. 

Promotions shall be made from the staff-when appli- 
cants have necessary qualifications. Permanent employees 
dismissed except for cause shall have thirty days’ notice 
or one month’s pay, and permanent hourly employees 
two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ pay. 

In event of failure to make a new agreement within 
60 days either party, when requested by other party 
in writing, within the 60-day period, will agree to allow 
dispute (if any) to be dealt with under any act, federal 
or provincial, similar in intent to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, that may be in effect within 
the Province of Alberta. 


The agreements betwern the city of Calgary 
and the separate trade unions follow:— 


‘repair-man, 


Agreement with the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, No. 588 


Wages per hour, Motormen and Conductors, Ist six 
months, 53 cents; 2nd six months, 554 cents; thereafter, 
604 cents. Motor conductors, 1st six months, 554 cents; 
2nd six months, 604 cents; 38rd six months, 654 cents. 
Shop and barnmen: per hour—foreman carpenter, 88 
cents; leading hand carpenter, 83 cents; carpenters, 78 
cents; air break and wheel lathe operators, 78 cents; 
painter foreman, 83 cents; painters, 73 cents; cleaners, 
washers and yardmen, 524 cents; truck and car re- 
pairers, Ist six months, 554 cents; 2nd six months, .604 
cents; 8rd six months, 654 cents; leading hand while 
so acting, 5 cents per hour extra; foreman while so 
acting, 10 cents. Track maintenance, per hour, switch 
60 cents; trackman, 574 cents; greasers 
and switch cleaners, 524 cents. Office staff all paid by 
the month, 

Work on Sundays, one hour extra pay; on legal 
holidays, time and one quarter. Work on regular day 
off, .double time. Motor conductors training students, 
5 cents extra per hour. 

Working Conditions— 

Motor-Conductors and Conductors.—Hours per day, 
eight when possible, 48 hours per week. 

Runs are to be selected by seniority. Promotions 
to Inspectorship are to be made from the Motor-Con- 
ductors who have over one year’s service. 

Spare men shall be given preference according to 
seniority of eight hours’ work per day or as nearly 
eight hours as possible. Spare men reporting at or 
before six a.m. and not allotted a run shall be paid for 
a period of one and one-half hours, and for reporting 
after six a.m., one hour. Spare men are to receive 
regular overtime rates on legal holidays and Sundays. 

Uniforms are to be supplied by the city, full cost 
being paid after one year’s service, and in case of men 
with under one year’s service, half cost. 

One month’s leave of absence within the year is to 
be the maximum except in special cases. Not more 
than 30 days’ sick leave shall be granted at any one 
time, but further 30-day periods up to six months in 
all may be granted with medical evidence. 

The chief inspectors and general foremen may dis- 
cipline employees for all misdemeanors. The employee 
may have case investigated by a grievance committee 
of members of the union who may appeal to the super- 
intendent, or further, to the City Commissioners. 
Division may finally require matter to be referred to a 
board of arbitration. Employees when exonerated shall 
be paid for lost time. 

Barn Staff.—Hight hours per day, five and one-half 
days per week. One hour extra for all Sunday work. 
In reductions of staff, last on shall be first laid off, 
provided older employees are capable of doing the 
work. 

Track Maintenance Men.—Eight hours per day, six 
days per week, one day off in seven. One hour extra 
to be allowed greasers working Sundays when Sunday 
is regular day off. 

Overtime, trackmen and switch repairmen, time and 
one-half for all Sunday work. 


Agreement with the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 838 


Wages, per hour.—Steam roller engineer, 85 cents; 
boiler washer, 70 cents; boiler washer’s helper, 574 
cents. Other engineers paid per month. Other con- 
ditions are governed by the preamble. 


Agreement with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, Local Union No. 628 
Wages, per hour.—Teamsters, truck drivers, stable- 


men, 58% cents; helpers, 55 cents. Garage men are 
paid per month, $164. 
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Double time for work done on Sundays and_holi- 
days, except for men working on their regular shift. 

Teams and trucks shall leave the stable or garage 
at 8 a.m. and remain on the job until 5 p.m. with 
one hour off for lunch, or until noon on Saturdays. 
Necessary attention shall be given to the horses both 
morning and evening. Not more than 3 days in one 
year shall be lost to employee on account of inclement 
weather. 


Agreement with the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, 
Local No. 496 


Wages—Minimum rate to be regular union 
Hours as specified in the preamble. 


rate. 


Agreement with the International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge No. 357 


Minimum wage per hour, 78 cents. Leading hand, 5 
cents extra while so acting. Minimum rate for Special- 
ists, 70} cents per hour. Hours of work, overtime and 
holidays as in the preamble. ‘ 


Agreement with City Hospital Employees’ Association, 
Local No. 8 

Salaries and wages, per month—accountant, $150; col- 

lector and investigator, $118.75; admission and dis- 

charge clerks, $95; switchboard operators, $85.50 5 

stenographers, female (experienced), $95; other clerical 

help, female, $85.50; storekeeper and purchasing agent, 


$166.25; storekeeper bookkeeper, $118.75; butcher- 
chauffeur, $120; plumbers, $158.10; plumber’s helpers, 
$110; carpenters, painters, laundry foreman, $139.50; 


washerman, $115. Per week, head ironer, head mangler 
(female), $16; other, $15. Per month, floor polisher, 
elevator man, porters, ecrridor cleaners, $110; order- 
lies, $120, $115, $110. Chef, general hospital, $139.50 
and meals; 1st cook, $103 and meals; 2nd cook, $95 
and meals, kitchenmen, $70, room and board; maids, 
$45, room and board. 

In the event of any help being required to live in 
or out the following allowance shall be made: room 
allowance, $10 per month; meals, allowance by agree- 
ment with hospital manager. The hospital manager 
shall have the privilege of deciding which employees 
shall live in or out.. 

Two weeks’ holidays each year with pay after one 
year’s service. An employee who has to work on a 
holiday will be given another day off instead of extra 
pay. 

The orderlies shall be supplied with uniforms. 

Hours per week: for plumber and helper, carpenter, 
painters, floor polishers, laundry staff, and butcher 
chauffeur, 44 hours; for clerical or office staff, 47 hours 
jer week; for storekeeper, laundry foreman and chef, 
as duties may require; for orderlies, cooks, kitchenmen, 
elevator operators, porters, corridor cleaners and maids, 
48 hours per week, with one clear day off in seven. 


Agreement with the International Brotherhood of Hlec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 348 


Wages, per day—journeymen linemen, $6.75; appren- 
tices, $4.60-$6.10; groundmen in gangs, $5.15. Cable- 
men, journeymen, $7.55; underground conduit men, 
$7.50. Station and inside wiremen, and repair and test- 
ing department, journeyman, $6.75; apprentices, $4.60- 
$5.95. Maintenance and trouble-men, journeymen, $6.75; 
are trimmers, $4.75-$5.55. Operators and meter readers, 
paid by the month. Electrical workers, street rail- 
way, per hour, electric welders, 84 cents; electric weld- 
ers, track (temporary), 77 cents; beginners, 72 cents; 
armature winders, 80 cents; motor and controller men, 
77 cents. 

Hours of work, eight, and four on Saturday. An 
agreement to shift hours shall be made for not less 
than fourteen calendar days, or shift hours shall be 
paid at overtime rate. Work outside of regular hours 


shall be considered overtime provided maintenance men 
may ‘work any nine consecutive hours out of the 24 
with one hour off for lunch. Maintenance men and 
arc trimmers, one-half day holiday on the day prev- 
ious to their day off in lieu of Saturday afternoon. 

Qvertime—first hour, time and one-quarter; next 
three hours, time and one-half; thereafter, Sundays 
and holidays, after 10 p.m., or emergency work (not 
less than two hours for any one call), double time. 
Except for men working their regular shift, all time 
worked on Sundays and Dominion Holidays shall be 
considered as double time and Saturday afternoon shall 
be time and one-half, and after 5 p.m. double time. 

Ratio of apprentices to journeymen, one to three; in 
case of inside wiremen and operators, one to one. 

All employees shall receive at least one day off each 
week. 


Agreement with the Calgary Civic Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, No. 37 


Wages of caretakers, per month, $120.90 to $142.10. 
Per hour—-gardeners, 60 cents; permanent skilled labour- 
ers, 574 cents; permanent unskilled labourers, 524 cents. 

Paving Department, concrete finishers, 65 cents; power 
department, fitters, 70 cents; helpers, 574 cents; coal 
trimmers, 524 cents. Public Works Department, special- 
ist, 674 cents; sub-foreman, 60 cents; permanent labour, 
5234 cents; street cleaners, 45 cents. Sewer maintenance, 
pipe layers, etc., 574 cents; maintenance diggers, 524 
cents. Waterworks, hydrant men, etc., 574 cents; main- 
tenance diggers, 524 cents. This agreement does not 
cover wages for relief work during unemployment periods. 

Hours per week, 48. 


Agreement with the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop-Forgers and Helpers, Local No. 685 


Minimum wage per hour, 78 cents. Floorman to re- 
ceive rate of pay for horse shoeing while doing that 
work. A blacksmith must have served an apprentice 
period of four years, with varied experience, learning 
to operate a fire and successfully to complete a piece 
of work within a reasonable length of time. The gen- 
eral preamble will govern hours, overtime holidays, and 
other conditions. 


Agreement with the City Hall Staff Association, Local 
No. 38 


Salaries and wages shall be according to schedules as 
agreed. Nothing in the schedule shall be deemed to 
establish a minimum or maximum wage for any posi- 
tion. 

Hours of work, from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; one and 
one-quarter hours off for lunch; Saturday, from 8.30 
a.m, to 12.45 p.m. 

Suitable uniforms shall be provided for inspectors. 

Other conditions are to be governed by the general 
preamble. 


An eight hour day bill applicable to the 
building trades and steel plants was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia 
on April 10 by the member for Cape Breton. 
The bill provides that no man employed in 
the industries affected shall work longer than 
eight hours out of every twenty-four, and not 
more than six days out of every seven, except 
in the case of necessary overtime when he 
may work ten hours a day. The bill was de- 
feated on a division, the Premier stating that 
the question of jurisdiction on these matters 
was being considered at Ottawa. 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN WELLAND SHIP CANAL CONTRACTS 


HE Minister of Labour issued on March 
24 a ruling, effective from April 1, rela- 
tive to the wages, rates and hours of labour 
which are observable ion the various contracts 
for the construction of the Welland Ship 
Canal. This order was based om the labour 
conditions which are contaimed in the con- 
tracts for Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 8, re- 
spectively. The contracts in question contain 
fair wages clauses to the effect that all work- 
men employed in the construction of this 
work should be paid such wages as are gen- 
erally accepted as current from time to tame, 
dunng the continuance of the contracts, for 
competent workmen in the district m which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rates in the district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and that the hours shall be 
such as are customary in the trade im the dis- 
trict, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours im the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours. The Munister of Labour 
was also empowered to determine the wages, 
rates and hours which are current or fair and 
reasonable and the contractors were required 
to give effect thereto. 

The work of construction on the Welland 
Ship Camial was begun in 1913, and has been 
earried on throughout the mmtervening years 
with the exception of a short interval during 
the war. Beginning with contracts for the 
work at the northern end of the Canal, con- 
tracts were awarded from time to time for 
additional sections extending to the southern 
terminus at Port Colborne. The work on Sec- 
tion 5, which consists in the main of dredg- 
ing operations, is practically completed, but 
no contract has been awarded as yet for Sec- 
tion 6. 

The last ruling which was made by tthe 
Minister of Labour relative to wages rates, 
etce., on this work was issued in the spring 
of 1923, and was based in the main on agree- 
ments that had been reached between the con- 
tracting firms and representatives of the dif- 
ferent classes of labour employed. Applica- 
tion was made to the Minister of Labour dur- 
ing the past winter by the different contract- 
ing firms concemed for a revision of the 1923 
wages rates, and some of the firms submitted 
a schedule of rates which mm their opinion 
should be adopted. These proposed rates 
ranged from a minimum of 25 cents per hour 
for common labour upward. On receipt of 
this request the Minister of Labour directed 
that a special inquiry should be made for the 
purpose of ascertaining the rates of wages and 
working hours that are current at present in 


the district. This inquiry was made by one 
of the fair wages officers of the Department 
of Labour, accompanied by a representative 
of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
which latter Department is charged with the 
supervision of the work. 

During the course of this inquiry, an op- 
portunity was granted by the Government 
officers to the contracting firms affected and 


RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR TO BE 
OBSERVED ON THE CONTRACT FOR SECTIONS 
1, 2, 3,4, 7 and 8, OF THE WELLAND SHIP CANAL, 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1925, AS COMPARED 
WITH 1923-24 


Rates of Wages not less than: 


Cents 
per hour 


Hours 


Trade or Class of Labour per day 


1923-24] 1925* |1923-24) 1925* 


Bia okays. is sp cdenis opt 65 60 10 9 
Blacksmiths’ helpers........ 50 45 10 9 
Botletmakersy a .)..'. see «a 65 60 10 9 
Boilermakers’ helpers....... 50 45 10 9 
PBPAREMOW yy: hee tes (es eae 50 45 10 10 
@anrepairerssie ia. oes ats ude 55 45 10 10 
GATDONUENE CH). siakik swe csbetals 80 80 9 8 
Carpenters’ helpers.......... 50 45 10 9 
Compressor operators........ 65 60 10 10 
Concrete finishers........... 55 50 10 10 
Conductorse es) Ae 65 60 10 10 
Drall runnersh 588 .,.8 8 50 50 10 10 
Drill runners’ helpers........ 424 374 10 10 
Mleciricians Oy... )5 0 Wh Le lel 2 75 70 10 9 
Hlectricians’ helpers......... 50 50 10 g 
Electric hoist runners........]....... COM Mery. 10 
Firemen, general............ 50 45 10 10 
Firemen, locomotive........ 50 50 10 10 
*Firemen, stationary......... 50 45 10 10 
FTA DOUTEH SE ptolere sully ales = ele a 40 35 10 10 
NETO MOT c.9 savas oles « isis suse = 75 55 10 10 
Locomotive crane operators.} 80 75 10 10 
Locomotive engineers........ 65 60 10 10 
*Locomotive hostlers......... 50 45 10 10 
Machinists setts: Nd. eae 70 65 9 9 
Machinists’ helpers.......... 50 45 9 9 
PI Meu ALLEL Stes s\ lacie sicie's) enciohen tg 7 65 10 9 
Pipe fitters’ helpers.......... 50 45 10 ) 
MPAMAON Sores. oc cas wemioetts 4 40 10 10 
Plumbers and steamfitters..]....... Od (a 8 
Powdermen jisiais,./aes Nae 2 0 45 10 10 
SRN PMAeD.. ies aii aires ses oan 50 45 10 10 
FUAEQORS fey. 24s ster heyy 65 65 10 10 
Steam hoist and derrick en- 
gineers....... Sys Arne AY hk 75 70 10 10 
Steam shovel engineers...... 92 92 (a) (a) 
Steam shovel cranemen...... 73 73 (a) (a) 
Steam shovel firemen....... 55 55 (b) (b) 
Structural iron workers...... 90 80 10 10 
SWAGCDINEN 4), uscite lorcet 50 45 10 10 
SAVOMED ALORS. <- s sxe isis aface teas 40 40 10 10 
WiatecbOVsnes a. se sles se ons 15 15 10 10 
Welders and burners......... 60 55 10 9 


*Overtime worked in excess of the above mentioned 
hours to be paid for on the basis of time and one-half except 
in the case of the classes marked with an asterisk. 

(a) Minimum 11 hours’ pay. 

(b) Minimum 12 hours’ pay. 
to the labour representatives to submit all 
information in their possession as to the 
standards which were being observed on other 
work and which were applicable to the Canal! 
construction. Before acting on this report 
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the Minister convened and attended a confer- 
ence of the contractors and labour representia- 
tives in St. Catharines and an opportunity 
was provided in this way for the fullest dis- 
cussion of the situation in all respects. An 
opportunity was also afforded to the contmact- 
ing firms and to the labour representatives 
to reach an agreement, if possible, by mutual 
understanding. Efforts made in this latter 
direction were, however, successful and the 
Minister’s ruling was issued within a few days 
thereafter. 

On the report submitted by the Govern- 
ment officers as to existing wages standards 


in the district, certain changes were sanc- 
tioned by the Minister of Labour in the 
schedule from those that had been previously 
in effect. Changes were also made in the 
case of some trades in the working hours. 
The followmg table contains the rates which 
have been in force since 1923, as well as those 
which have just been sanctioned. — 

The rates as sanctioned in the schedule are 
subject to further revision from time to time 
under the terms of contract as may be neces- 
sary in accordance with any changes which 
mey occur in current wages, rates and hours: 
in the district. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MARCH, 1925 


Lees March the Department of Labour 

received for insertion in the Lasour 
GazeETTE the following information relative to 
six fair wage contracts awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works. All of these con- 
tracts contain the usual fair wage clause as 
follows :— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall ad- 
just the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 


and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
ples ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorkKS 


Public wharf, Fishermen’s Harbour, Nova 
Scotia. Name of contractor, H. A. Russell 
Construction Company, Limited, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Date of contract, February 26, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices as set 
forth in contract. Approximate expenditure, 


$4,420.70. 
Wharf, Dauphin Beach, Lake Dauphin, 
Manitoba. Name of contractor, Isaac Silver- 


wood, Dauphin, Manitoba. Date of contract, 
February 2, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices as set forth in contract. ‘Approximate 
expenditure, $5,990. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in public building, Kamloops, British Colum- 
bia. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Company, Lim- 
ited, Preston, Ontario. Date of contract, 
March 10, 1925. Amount of contract, $4,565. 

Docking, etc. Dredge No. 303 Fruhling. 
Name of contractor, British Columbia Ma- 
rine Engineers and Shipbuilders, Limited, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Date of con- 


tract, March 8, 1925. Amount of contract,, 
$7,976. 
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Installation of heating system, Laboratory, 
Booth street, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, W. G. Edge, Limited, Ottawa, On- 
tario. Date of contract, March 13, 1925. 
Amount of contract, $2,200. 

Repairs to tug Fredericton. Name of con- 
tractor, the Pictou Foundry and Machine 
Company, Pictou, Nova Scotia. Date of con- 
tract, March 11, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$7,285. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Raising of banks, roads and lock walls west 
of guard gates above Lock No. 20 of the 
Cornwall Canal. Name of contractors, Fal- 
lon Brothers, Cornwall, Ontario. Date of 
contract, March 30, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule rates (approximately $28,789.70 
estimated from estimated quantities). 


British Bill for Employment 


A bill was introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment in February to make compulsory upon 
employers the employment of ex-service men 
disabled by wounds in the late war, in such 
proportion to the total number of their em- 
ployees as may be fixed by the Munister of 
Labour. A disabled man is defined in the bill 
as one who is in receipt of a service disability 
pension. The Minister of Labour may estab- 
lish in every Employment Exchange district 
a Committee on the Empliooyment of Disabled 
Men, consisting of three representatives of 
employers in that district, three representa- 
tives of employees, and three representatives 
of disabled men. These Commitittees would 
supervise the working of the act im their re- 
spective districts, fix the special rates of wages 
to be paid to disabled men when so requested 
by an employer, issue certificates to men 
qualified for employment under the act, and 
withdraw such certificates when it may be 
advisable to do so. 

Employers would not be required to employ 
particular disabled men or those whom they 
may consider unsuitable for their work. The 
matio of disabled men who must be em- 
ployed may be varied by the regulations of the 
Ministry of Labour according to the char- 
acter of the employment. These regulations, 
before taking effect, must be approved by 
Parliament. Employers are not bound to em- 
ploy their quota of disabled men if a suffi- 
cient number of the latter are not umemployed 
in his district, or if they can prove that dis- 
abled men are not suitable for the purpose of 
iheir establishments. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweat- 
ing system, the securing of payment to work- 
ing men and women of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 


Amount 
Nature of Orders of Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals. ‘ | 575 69 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 126 24 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

MOTTA GC N14 02 Ree ES RUE ye Te 21,265 05 
Stamping!pads; inklete.). aes. ies eae 258 70 
Mai bag fittings eA 2171, DVRS RI M2 gC 3,758 30 
Scales repaired co Nes. sas cee ete creel 165 55 
etteribox repairs ne se a Sa a 4 67 50 


of Disabled Ex-Service Men 


The wages to be paid to disabled men would 
be the standard wages, subject to reduc- 
tions by the committee on the employers’ re- 
quest. In determining the reduction no ac- 
count is to be taken of the pension received 
by a disabled man. 

The employment of disabled men is to be 
compulsory from the commencement of the 
act, but only in so far as circumstances on 
that date permit, or as vacancies arise by 
changes in staff. Employers violating the re- 
quirements of the act will be liable to a pen- 
alty of £100, with further penalties for con- 
tinued offences. 





The Toronto Board of Police Commissioners 
passed a by-law in 1923 establishing a Board 
of Electrical Examiners charged with the duty 
of testing the qualifications of persons doing 
electrical work in the city. The by-law pro- 
vides that all such persons must obtain a 
license from the Police Commission, issued 
through the municipal license department after 
approval by the new Board. The Board con- 
sists of the chairman, representing the Hydro 
Commission, the City Architect, one repre- 
sentative for the contractors and one for the 
journeymen. Each man applying for a license 
pays a fee of $4 for the examination and $1 
for the license, the total amount of $5 going to 
a fund to pay the expenses of the Board. A 
renewal now costs $4, and the annual fee is $1, 
but it is stated that the cost of examination 
and renewals will be adjusted as the fund 
grows. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices durmg March 

was downward, both the family budget 

in terms of retail prices and the index num- 

bers of wholesale prices calculated by various 

authorities being somewhat below the levels 
of the previous month. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.74 at the 
beginning of March as compared with $10.93 
for February; $10.58 for March, 1924; ‘$10.79 
for March, 1928; $10.54 for March, 1922; 
$13.23 for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 
for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
The decline was mostly due to a seasonal 
fall in the cost of eggs and butter. Beans 
and yellow sugar showed a slight decline. 
Slight increases occurred in the average cost 
of bread, flour, veal, mutton, lard, cheese, 
rolled oats, rice, evaporated apples, prunes, 
granulated sugar, coffee, tea and potatoes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $21 at the 
beginning of March as compared with $21.19 
for February; $21 for March, 1924; $21.42 for 
March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 
for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $25.01 for March, 1920; $20 for March, 
1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, 
declined substantially to 161.6 for (March as 
compared with 164.8 for February; 154.1 for 
March, 1924; 155.9 for March, 1923; 153.6 
for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 1921; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 241.3 for March, 
1920; and 200.3 for March, 1919. Fifty-two 
prices quotations were lower, 29 were higher 
and 155 were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material, four of the eight main groups 
were lower, two were higher and two remained 
stable. The vegetables and their products 
croup declined substantially, mainly due to 
lower prices for grains and flour. The other 
groups which declined were: fibres, textiles 
and textile products because of lower prices 
for cotton and wool; iron and its products 
because of lower prices for some lines of pig 
iron; and non-ferrous metals because of de- 
clines in the prices of most of the metals in 


the group. The animals and their products 
eroup advanced shghtly, higher prices for live 
stock, meats, butter and cheese more than 
counterbalancing the declines in eggs, fish and 
hides. The wood and wood products group 
also advanced slightly. Non-metallic miner- 
als and their products and chemicals and al- 
hed products were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ and producers’ goods were lower. 
In the former group the movement was con- 
fined to foods, increases in the prices of tea, 
meats and butter being more than offset by 
declines in flour, potatoes and eggs. In pro- 
ducers’ goods, manufacturers’ materials were 
substantially lower, increases in materials used 
in the meat packing and the rubber indus- 
tries being more than offset by declines in 
materials for the milling, metal-working and 
the miscellaneous industries. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw 
or partly manufactured goods declined sub- 
stantially while fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods showed a slight advance. Canadian 
farm products, articles of marine origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower. Arti- 
cles of forest origin advanced slightly. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

The index number published by the Department 
since 1910 has been reconstructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the new index being weighted 
and based upon the prices of 236 commodities in 
1913.* In June, 1923, figures back to 1919 by months 
and back to 1890 by years were issued. From June, 
1923, to the end of 1924 the Department. continued to 
calculate and publish the old series in summary form 
in the Lasour Gazette in order to afford comparisons 
with price levels back to 1913. For the detailed analysis 
from month to month, however, the new index number 
of the Bureau of Statistics was used. 

As the Bureau’s index number has now been con- 
structed back to 1913 by months and is available back 
to 1890 by years, the index number of the Labour 
Department has been discontinued. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in the supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925, 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail. ’ 

The special index number of wholesale prices of fifty 
commodities has also been discontinued. As this gives 
monthly figures prior to 1913 back to 1901 based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, it may be used to indicate the 
general movement of prices by months for that period, 
the index number of the Bureau of Statistics being 
available by months since 1913. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 





* Lasour Gazetre, June, 1923, and September, 1924. 


Se ee ee ee 
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eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100 advanced to 158 for February as 
compared with 156 for January; 149 for De- 
cember, 1924, and 148 for February, 1924. 
Domestic goods, imported goods and export 
goods were higher. Grouped by stage of 
manufacture, raw materials were higher while 
producers’ goods and consumers’ goods were 
unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports advanced slightly to 161.89 for March 
as compared with 161.36 for February. The 
index of imports was somewhat lower at 
166.35 as compared with 166.57 in February. 
The combined index of both imports and ex- 
ports was 164.12 in March and 163.96 in 
February. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of February of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given, is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades most 
sold have been given, owing to the impossibility of 
securing prices for uniform grades for the various cities 
from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 


reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GazErTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6: 
1917, 87.2, 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices on the whole showed little 
change, round steak averaged 22.2c. per pound 
in March and 22.1c. in February and mb 
roast averaged 20.6c. per pound in |March and 
20.7c. in February. Veal, roast, advanced 
from an average of 18.2c. per pound in Feb- 
ruary to 18.4c. in March. Mutton was up 
from 28.5c. per pound in February to 28.9c. 
in March. The advance was fairly general. 
Fresh pork averaged 25.3c. per pound in 
March as companed with 24.6c. in February. 
The advance was general. Salt pork and 
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bacon also advanced, the former averaging 
23.9¢c. per pound and the latter 34.4c. In 
fresh fish cod and halibut were slightly lower. 
Lard advanced slightly, averaging 23.5c. per 
pound in March as compared with 23.3c. in 
February. 

Eggs declined substantially, fresh averaging 
52.5c. per dozen in March as compared with 
65.7c. in February and 66.7c. in January and 
storage averaging 45.7c. per dozen in March 
and 54.2c. in February. A decline in the 
price of milk was reported from London. But- 
ter showed a general decline, dairy averaging 
36.3c. per pound in March, 37.6c. in Feb- 
ruary and 39.7c. in January and creamery 
averaging 40.6c. per pound in March, 48c. in 
February and 43.9c. in January. Cheese rose 
from an average of 29.5c. per pound to 30.1e. 

Bread averaged slightly higher, increases 
being reported from Amherst, Quebec, Sorel, 
Thetford Mines, Hamilton, Guelph, Kitchener, 
Stratford and Lethbridge while declines were 
reported from Brockville, London, Port 
Arthur, Fort William, and Medicine Hat. 
Flour averaged slightly higher at 6.2c. per 
pound, declines in some localities being more 
than offset by advances in others. Soda bis- 
cuits were unchanged. Rolled oats and rice 
were slightly higher. Canned vegetables were 
steady. Beans declined slightly, averaging 
8.2c. per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.52 per 
90 pounds as compared with $1.49 in Feb- 
ruary. Evaporated apples advanced from an 
average of 20.1lc. per pound in February to 
20.7c.in March. Raisins and curramts showed 
little change. Raspberry jam declined from 
91.1c. per four-pound tin in February to 
89.8c. in March. Sugar was slightly lower, 
granulated averaging 9.1c. per pound in Feb- 
ruary and 8.9c. in March and yellow averag- 
ing 8.6c. in February and 8.5c. im March. 
Coffee and tea were slightly higher, the former 
averaging 59.8c. per pound and the latter 
71.6c. 

Anthracite coal showed little change, aver- 
aging $16.81 per ton in March and $16.77 in 
February. Higher prices were reported from 
Halifax, Thetford Mines and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Bituminous coal was practically unchanged, 
averaging $10.34 in March. Wood prices were 
little changed in the average. Coal oil also 
was unchanged in the average, imcreases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. 

No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Aprin, 1925. 


Grain prices showed a substantial decline 
during March, No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaged $1.764 per bushel as compared with 
$1.964 in February. The high price for the 
month was $2.052 per bushel reached near the 
beginning and the low price $1.484 per 
bushel near the end of the month. A falling 
off in buying together with the conviction 
that the world shortage was not so severe as 
had been generally believed were said to be 
the cause of the decline. The statistical situa- 
tion led to the view that there was plenty 
of wheat for some months. Other grains 
shared in the downward movement in wheat. 
Western oats were 52c. in March as com- 
pared with 6814¢c. in February and Western 
barley 848c. per bushel in March as compared 
with 963c. in February. Corn also declined, 
being $1.863 per bushel in March as compared 
with $1.45 in February. Flax seed fell from 
$2.63 per bushel to $2.50. The low level 
for grains was followed by reductions in the 
prices of milled products. Flour fell from 
$10.70 per barrel to $10.20, rolled oats from 
$4.45 per 90-pound bag to $4.10, and shorts 
from $36.25 per ton to $30.25. Raw linseed 
oil declined from $1.39 per gallon in February 
to $1.34 in March. Raw rubber at New York 
advanced from 36c. per pound to 403c. Coffee 
declined slightly at Toronto. Tea, however, 
continued upward, an ‘advance of 4c. per 
pound occurring in some grades. Potatoes at 
Montreal fell from 783c. per bag to 734c. and 
at Toronto from $1-$1.10 per bag to 80c.-90c. 
Choice steers at Toronto advanced from $6.75 
per hundred to $7.50 and Western cattle at 
Winnipeg from $6.50 per hundred to $6.83. 
Increased demand was said to be the cause 
of the higher prices. Hogs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $11.80 per hundred to $13.45. 
Sheep also advanced, being $8.38 in March 
as compared with $742 in February. Fish 
prices were lower. Dried salt cod at Halifax 
was down from $10 per quintal to $9.50, salt 
herrings from $6.50 per barrel to $6 and white 
fish from 12c. per pound to 10c. Following 
the higher prices for live stock meat prices 
were upward, beef carcass at Toronto advanc- 
ing from 17c. per pound to 18c., shop hogs 
from $14 per hundred to $16.13 and bacon 
from 25c.-27c. per pound to 31c.-33c. per 
pound. Beef hides at Toronto were down from 
18c.-1383c. per pound to 124$c.-13c. and cali 
skins from 21¢.-22c. per pound to 19c.-20c 
Creamery butter at Montreal rose 2c. per 
pound to 36c. and at Toronto from 36c. per 
pound to 88c. New cheese at Toronto ad- 
vanced from 238ce. per pound to 25c. and old 
cheese at Montreal from 25c. per pound to 
28c. Eggs showed further seasonal declines, 
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to $12.85 in March. Prices for most non- 
ferrous metals were lower. Antimony was 
down from 20c. per pound to 18c., copper 
from $16.65 per hundred to $16.30, copper 
sheets from 21%c. per pound to 2lc., lead 
from $9.65 per hundred to $9.40, tin from 59c. 
lines being down 2c. per pound. Jute ad- per pound to 56c. and spelter from $9.05 per 
vanced from $11 per hundred in February hundred to $9. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913 = 100) 


fresh being 39c.-42c. per dozen as compared 
with 56c.-58c. in February. Raw cotton aver- 
aged slightly higher at New York, being 25$c. 
per pound in March as compared with 24éc. 
in February. Raw silk was down from $6.60 
per pound to $6.25. Wool prices declined, some 












No. of 
Com-} Av’g} Jan. |April] June] July | Aug./Sept.| Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| Jan. | Feb.|Mar. 


fee 1928 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 
ities 


Commodities 








a | | | | | | | ee | | | | 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


236 /153-0/156-7/151-1/152-2/153 -3/156-8)153 -8]157-0/157-7/160-9/165 -2/164-8) 161-6 





I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 |144-2/139-5)139 -0/147-8/156-9|168-0)161-6/169-9]170-4]175-0}187-6/ 188-9) 178-1 
II.—Animals and their Products........... 50 |134-1/137-9}120-3]118-6}119 -4/124-7/126-3)131-8]134-6/139-8}141 -1)/136-1)136-7 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 |200-9/216-0]205-4/204-5/205-2|205-6}191-1/193-7/193-2|195-91196-7|197-8|196-9 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 |176-8)175-7|170-4|170-1)162-5/161-4/159 -3]157-21156-9}156-8)157-4/158-8|159-0 
V.—Iron and its Products........ tebe ees 26 |168-0)168-4)166-4)161-0/159-2)157-6|155-4/155-2)155-21157-5]158-4)158-81158-1 
Vi.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products} 15 | 99-0} 94-5] 94-9] 93-4] 93-1] 96-5) 96-4] 97-2) 99-8]101-5/107-7/106-5/105-2 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Producte 2.0 eee ee Se a ey 16 |183-8)185-5)186-0)184-7/184-9/184-2/183-2)179-6!178-0|177-9|177-6)174-51174-5 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |164-8]168-4/170-3]167-4)154-5)154-1/154-8)154-8)154-8)154-4)157-3)157-1/157-1 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............- 86 |127-6}128-2)119-7|129-4)137-8)148-7|143-4}153-8)159-3]165-9/178-4)176-1/160-2 
TP Marine). os eke aie oo ee eer ea stele 8 1129-9)130-4/131-5}133-9)129-3}126-1]131-6]150-0)156-31156-7)155-1)153-21150-0 
ITI.—Forest POA SA Re dies MRI Alta pba) SSN Sf 21 |176-81175-7|170-41170-1)162-5}161-4]159 -3}157-2)}156-91156-9)157-4/158-8}159-0 
PV -—Mimoral: 33.) Bee [2.0 aoe ae te ds Oateesie 67 1157-9)159-1]159-7}157-11155-6)155-41154-0)152-1)151-8)152-3)153-7|152-7/152-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured) yee ek 127 |142-81146-0)140-5)144-0/147- 11153 -0/149-6)154-4/155-9)159-71/166-1/165-6/158-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |159-11159-4/155-0)153-0)154-7|158-3]156-7/159- 0/158 -3/160-11/163-4/163-3/163-6 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups AAND B).| 98 |151-3|154-4)147-3]147-4/146-41150-8/148-7/149-4/150-7/152-9)154-5/154-7)154-1 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 94 1147-6)151-4)137-7)138-2)138- 4/147 -8|/145-4/150-3)151-4)155-6)/159-0)156-5)155 -5 
IBOVETAZOR oe Oo osc: sel sel cehstele a sei tiiare sole 4 |223-7|229-41235-7/235 -0|235-0)233-71236-3|238-8|236-6)248-3/252-4)252-41264-7 
IBTORGSEMES ss. 68's ele oe cba eeee cee 8 1135-7)/125-0)123-2|131-9)143-9]161-8]155-7)175-0)177-6|184-9)}204-1/206-2)199-8 
Chocolates. 2) foe ede Pe eee eae s 1 | 98-0} 96-0] 96-0} 96-0) 96-0} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0) 96-0] 96-0)104-0}104-0)104-0 
Ta eee a I i) es ha eee Se 8 }129-9]130-4/131-5)133-9]129-3]126-1]131-6]161-3}156-3]156-7}155 -1/153 -2)150-0 
ETUIC Se sk ees bd te we moneihece see snd 8 |187-2]165-6|167-1}183-0]192-7|192-2)193-7|194-3]187-5|167-7)181 -5}186-2)191-0 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |131-9]120-8]119-2|120-2]121-1]128-6]126-7|123-0]119-1/129 -2)131 -31131-5)146-6 
Milk and Milk Products...............- M1 )145-1]156-4)134-5)124-8]125-3)128-2)132-3)136-3]138-7/138-2)139-2)134-5]138-7 
DUGAT TONE s oc'e's ss cle alsineis ob che glletelerels 2 1229 -5}229-8)216-1)184°1]187-5/184-1]192-0)184-9]176-1)170-4)159-0)159-0)159-0 
Vegetables) sooo, os je ihe cle gamers as sles 10 |157-7/196-11201-0}225- 81179 -91222-41173-71144-71141-41140-7)135-8)154-9/134-9 
LO eet BRAS SHEE AB ESOeEBISE tr sacinigia Hic 2 1130-11169-2] 90-3]100-0)105-5/121-0)126-0)159-4/183-2)198-5]198-1]171-3)119-5 
TPODACCOM ok clan's 6d slo Ju ctote pin arore elena ster 2 1206-5|216-5]216-5|216-5|216-5/216-5)216-5)216-5|216-5/216-5)216-5)216-5/216-5 
Miscellaneous). .i 2.655 cee cedslec unless 6 1160-7|161-1}158-3)161-0)159-1)159 -6)159 -6}155-8}159-3]159-7|152-8}152-8)152-5 
(BY Other Consumers’ Goods.......... 24 1155-9)158-3]159-3)159 -0/156-4)154-5)152-9/148- 2/149 -9]149-5/148-7/152-5)152-4 
lothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear).........-+.eeees eed 11 |163-0|160-6}159-7|157-21157-21153-6]153 -6}155-6|156-7|156-7|152-9]152-7/152-3 
Household equipment.............s.06- 13 1153-71157 -5]159-2)159-61/156-1)154-8}152-61145-8}147-7)147-3]147-3|152-4]152 -4 
PP UTNICUTO he ea bso Me slog slareaimaeoe 8 1226°41196-81196-8)]194-81194-8]194-81194-8]194-8]194-8/194-81194-8}194-8)194-8 
Glassware and Pottery..........seee- 3 1301-81274-71274-7|274-7|273-6| 263-3} 263 -3)263-3|263-3]263 -3/263 -3}263 -3}263-3 
Miscellaneous............2.eeseeeeee: 7 1152-31156-6|158-3)158-7|155-2/153-9)151-7|144-8]146-7/146-3/146-3}151-5}151-5 
II.—Propvucers’ Goops (GroursC anv D)| 146 |145-0)143-2/141-4/143-8]148-3/151-7/148-6)153 -7|153-9]156-8)164-0)/164-3)160-1 
(C) eres Equipment..... seeeeee| 15 |186-1]187-6]188-3]188-7)188 -8|188-1]186-8]}183-1)181-3]181-3)181-2)177-8)177-8 
TT. OO LB ey chee ae abe oot Sale oleidiele cltere ores 4 1213-81219 -91223 -4]222-0/222-0/222-0/204-2)204-2|204-2}204-2/204-21204-2)204-2 
fees Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies... Riataeaaecles Ae 8 |185-6]186-8]187-7|188-1|188-3]187-5]186-3}182-4/180-6)180-6)180-6|177-3|177-3 
Miscellaneous. . ee ete 6 Sea Ae Sale eerelerete 4 1194-3}204-0]198-4/198-41198-4/197-41197 -41197-4/197-4)197-4/192-3}188-9}183-9 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |140-6]138-5}136-3)139-0|144-0)147 -8/144-5|150-5/150-9)154-2/164-1/162-5)158-2 
Building and Construction Materials... 32 |167-0)167-7|164-21161-4]155-1)154-4/152-3]152-7|151-8}151-5)152-4/154-6)154-5 
Banitber 2 sees ay ee, cls tele ee 14 1166:3]166-1/161-0]160-41151-5)150-5|147 -4|147-5}146-1/146-1)146-6]149 -3|149-3 
Painters’ Materials............ese0e. a 4 1198-0}199-9|204-6]194-2]187-41/186-8]187-4/195-9]190-81192-5)214-2)226-1/221-9 
Miscellaneous............eceeeecccees 14 |166-0}169-0}168-7|161-2)161-6]161-6]161-8]162-3}163 -0)161-8)161-7|161-6)161-6 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |134-7/132-2)130-4/134-3/141-9|146-8/143-1/150-6/151-21155 -3/164- 4/165 -3/159-5 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 |1208-8|226-4/212-2)/212-5|212-1;222-61194-7/197-7)196-9/199-0)200-3/201-7|200-6 
Bor Pur Industrygeceok ook es teehee 2 1288-01254-7/219-91219-91219-9|219-9/219-9)208-4/218-0/262-4)268-2)258 -5|248-9 
For Leather Industry..............6. 6 | 98-9] 89-8] 88-7] 89-6] 89-6] 96-4] 95-3] 97-2! 98-4/102-3/108-2|104-8}103-1 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 1119-5}117-8}116-9}113-4)112-2/113-5)111-4)112-7)114-2)117-2)121-8)121-2)120-0 
For Chemica] Using Industries....... 7 1156-0]152-7)153-0]153-0)152-7|152-7/152-6|153-5}153 -5)151-9)152-0)151-2)151-2 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 1101-0} 94-7}101-6/101-8)100-0)102-3) 98-2] 98-5) 96-1) 99-6]104-2/108-4/120-6 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 1125-0)111-1)112-7)128-9]152-3|161-5)161-7}179 -2)182-0|191-7|215-5|215-3}191-9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 1154-31148-31/142-9]143-0/149-2)154-8)151-2)158-5/158-6|159-1/164-1/164-0)161-1 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

























Beef Pork Bacon 
ot Nerd is s S iS 
: 2] ¢ a 2 2 = jm 
Locality a Per Pe Ailes fo A thy ae ae Nally de 
ca |i Ie UI bide Locke al wig S| es Nee ae eh Wie, oe 
AS) 3s g 6 Sc] ac] ‘es | 83 | Ges | ges | oes) os | tg 
S5|8s|ee|eslhe| 2 | 32 | 22 |48s| see] 88 | 83 
ost be = 
aa oe mm aa a) > & Sir ee Bem mee po 2 oo 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents 
Deminion (average)....... «..| 27°6 | 22-2 | 20-6 | 14-6 | 11-2 18-4 28-9 25-3 23-9 34-4 38-3 66-3 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 30-6 | 24-2 | 21-2 | 17-8 | 12-7 15-0 23°93 24-9 24-8 33°7 38-0 57-6 
I—Sydneyi.. s,s deisiepiee ad + 30-6 | 24-4 | 23-2 | 17 14-4 15 23 26-6 25°4 85-5 39 55 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-6 | 22-8 | 19 13-6 | 10-4 13°8 22-3 23 25 33 36:5 64-5 
3—Ambherst.......cceceee- 24-6 | 22-6 | 16-4 | 14-4 | 12-2 15 21 23 22°5 31-8 36 57-5 
FG us sivratolh ateld ele teie quate ake 34 23°5 | 27 16-5 | 13-1 16°3 28°3 26 24 32°6 35-6 51-8 
5—Truran, aisle teens Mies 35 27-5 | 20-3 | 17-3 | 13-2 Lo<Ojd sh ee 25 27°3 35-6 43 59-3 
6—P.E. "L.--Charlottetown 25-6 | 21-6 | 20-6 | 15-6 | 12 11-3 19°6 23-2 22-5 30°3 83°5 51-6 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-0 | 23-0 | 21-4 | 15-7 | 11-7 18-5 25°6 25°6 25-0 34-2 38-1 57-1 
7—Moncton.............--- 27 21 19 15-7 | 11 20 | Ree 26 24-6 35 39-2 58-6 
8—St. John ciecce eel. os 35 25 25 15-5 | 11 20-5 30 27-5 24-6 35 37°5 63-3 
9—Fredericton............ 31-6 | 25-8 | 25 18-5 | 14-2 15 21-8 24-8 25°9 31-6 34-3 56-6 
10—Bathurst..............- 22-5 | 20 16-7 | 12-9)} 10-5 }......... 25 24-2 25 35 41-2 50 
Quebec (Average)............ 23-1 | 20-8 | 20-3 | 13-7 | 10-0 16-3 23-4 21-8 23-2 31-7 34-2 54-9 
11—Quebec..........cceeees 22-3 | 20-9 | 19-7 | 14-4 9-6 19 24-2 20-4 22°5 31-4 34-3 52°+3 
12—T hree Rivers........... 23-4 | 23-2 | 21-6 | 15-3 | 10-4 15 22:6 22°5 24-1 31-7 36:7 56 
13—Sherbrooke............ 33°3 | 26-8 | 29-5 | 19 13-9 1368 init beieicien 22°5 25 34-4 36-4 60 
14—-Sorele ei ioct.s cos cweeee 20:5 | 19-5 | 19-5 | 11-8 7°5 15 23°3 21 21-5 33 33°5 52-5 
15—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-3 | 16-7 | 15-3 | 11-3 7-4 18-2 20 19-2 20-4 30°8 82-5 49 
16—St. John’s.............. 19-8 | 19-3 | 18-7 | 11 8-8 19-5 25 22-7 24-3 30 35 56-7 
17—Thetford Mines......... 19 18 14 its} 14 20 19 20 25 30 31 47 
18—Montreal............... 28-2 | 23-7 | 25-9 | 18 9-7 12:8 28-1 25-2 22-8 82°3 35°4 63-8 
10—— Fra eee a 23-4 | 19-2 | 18-3 | 12-5 8-3 13:8 25 22°8 23-3 31°5 82°83 55 
Ontario (Average)........... 28:6 | 22-8 | 21-3 | 15-5 | 11-7 20-3 28-6 25:8 23°9 32:2 36-1 55-1 
ZOO tA WF eas dies sie erde 25-9 | 20-4 | 19-7 | 14-3 9-8 19-6 29-1 Pie 23 33°9 37:5 55 
21—Brockville............. 27-8 | 23-3 | 23 13-6 | 10 16-6 28 27 21°3 32°3 35°7 50°3 
22—Kingston............... 27-3 | 21-7 | 21-9 | 15-5 | 11-3 13-3 25-1 24-7 20-2 31°2 33°83 51-9 
23—Belleville.............. 24-8 | 20-7 | 21-8 | 14-4 | 10 19-7 30 26-3 22 84°8 38-1 55-3 
24—-Peterborough.......... 27-9 | 23-3 | 20-5 | 15-5 | 11-6 19-1 26-4 25-3 26 35°5 36°5 54-7 
20--OBNAWAL ce ves sais cones 29 24 22-5 | 15-4 | 13 21 28 26-5 23°8 32°3 36 54 
26—Orillia........ Ae SA Seiae te 29-3 | 24-8 | 19-8 | 16 11-7 20:5 25 26-1 23-8 31:9 34 54-7 
27—Toronto........ccceeee- 29-4 | 21-8 | 23 14-2 | 12-8 21-2 29°8 26-1 23°3 33-2 37-2 54 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 28-1 | 23-3 | 22-2 | 16-9 9-2 23°6 35 25-6 24-2 30-4 33-3 55-8 
29—St. Catharines.......... 26°3 | 21-7 | 22 15 10:7 20 26-7 25°5 21-6 30°3 32°4 53-1 
380—Hamilton.............. 30-6 | 24-1 | 25-3 | 16-8 | 13-5 21+3 27 20 cic Hemel 32-8 36°4 55-9 
31—Brantford.............. 27-1 | 21-4 | 21-4 | 15-9 | 11 20-1 31-3 26-9 24-3 31-2 34-2 pe 
BAT RALG aces pare cteie sine tas Hes 25 19-8 | 19-2 | 14-7 | 12-4 22°8 26-7 27°83 25 29-9 33°7 56-8 
33—Guel DY nasclots eRe eres 26°7 | 21-7 | 21 16 13-3 20°8 25 DDS a play vet a 28-8 33°9 53-1 
34—Kitchener.............. 28-1 | 24-2 | 19-3 | 17 13-8 21-7 36 26-6 29 31-8 34:8 52-6 
35—Woodstock............. 31°4 | 23-8 | 24 16-8 | 13-4 20 28 25 21-7 31-6 33-9 55-9 
86—Stratford...........0s0- 30 25 20-6 | 16-8 | 13 21-6 26-6 25-8 22-6 34-1 36-6 58-7 
37—London.............00. 29-9 | 24-5 | 21-9 | 15-5 | 10-6 20 29-3 25-9 23-7 34-1 Bets) 56-9 
88—St. Thomas............ 27-1 | 22 19-1 | 14-5 | 11-7 19-1 27-5 28-4 21-6 82-2 35-8 56-4 
39—Chatham.............. 28:5 | 23-2 | 20-2 | 15-5 | 11-2 20°7 29-5 25-3 25-7 34-4 37°5 57-6 
40—Windsor............000. 28-2 | 21-3 | 21-7 | 14-5 | 10-8 19-9 29-4 25-4 21-5 32 37-2 55-8 
BL SREMID ss hers: os ousolera sas c 30 24-3 | 24-3 | 17-3 | 12-5 21-7 27-5 25-8 23-3 33°9 38 55 
42—Owen Sound............ 25 20 V7 [115 14-7 21-7 25 25 21 33°4 35°9 54-2 
48—North Bay... seersie oe ses 34-2 | 29-2 | 24-9 | 16-9 | 11-8 21-6 35 26-5 24-2 27-7 33-8 56-5 
44—Sudbury............... 29-5 | 24-8 | 21 15-2 | 10-2 23 2D). 26-3 24-7 30-4 37-1 54-6 
456 Cop alt aes beeen Sabin 31-7 | 23-3 | 22 15-5 | 12-3 20 Sis e. wus 27°3 25-8 33°5 38 57-2 
46—Timmins............... 26-2 | 21-7 | 19 14-5 | 10- 22°5 26-5 25 24 30 37°5 51-6 
47—Sault Ste. pits ope rsle ear 31-5 | 25-4 | 23-3.] 17 11-6 21-8 29-2 27-6 26 31-3 36 56-4 
48—Port Arthur eoeee| 29-5 | 19-8 | 19-6 | 13-7 | 10-9 16-9 31:3 24-3 27-9 35-9 44 61-8 
49—Fort William.. e+-| 27-7 | 18-6 | 16-6 | 14-8 | 12-9 17-1 30 25-2 26-6 32°4 36-4 55 
Manitoba—(Average)... AAA ba 25-6 | 18-6 | 19-0 | 12-9 | 9-9 14-6 29-0 22°38 21-4 32°74 37-0 55-4 
50—Winnipeg............... 26 18-3 | 18-7 | 11-8 | 10-5 14 27-9 22-7 21-2 32°5 37°38 52°5 
51—Brandon............... 25-1 | 18-8 }*19-3 | 138-9 | 9-3 15-1 30 21-9 21 32-9 36-7 58°3 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 25-1 | 19-1 | 16-9 | 11-6 | 8-9 44-4 30-7 22°8 21-6 41-0 45 +2 59-0 
52—Regina...........00000- 26-4 | 18 17-2} 10-5 | 9-5 14-7 81-2 21-6 20 39-7 43-4 62-2 
53-1 Pringa Alberti ace cone 21-2 | 17-5 | 18-7 | 11 9 12-2 27°5 25 20 41-7 45 52 
64—Saskatoon.............. 25-2 | 18-8 | 18-6 | 12-8 8-3 14-4 30:6 O26 21-3 38-2 42-7 56 
55—Moose Jaw............. 27-5 | 22-1 | 18-2 | 11-9 8-7 16-4 33°3 22 25 44.5 49-5 65:7 
Alberta (Average)............ 25:5 | 19-2 | 16-8 | 11-8 | 9-1) 14-6] 33-2] 23-9] 22-8] 40-6 44-1] 57-6 
56—Medicine Hat..... Boule tees 15-9 | 17-8 | 12-4 8-8 16:1 35 21-8 22°5 43 46:4 55-7 
57—Drumbeller............ 30 25 18 12 10 15 35 30 25 Vey Kee 65 
58—Edmonton............. 25-1 | 16-9 | 17-5 | 12-1 8:3 15-4 np) 23°6 22-6 39°3 44-3 53-3 
59—Calgary.........ccc000 22-4 | 17 15 10°8 8-6 13-8 30°7 23-6 20°7 37°6 43-2 57-9 
60—Lethbridge............. 27-2 | 20-3 | 15-7 | 11-6 9-8 12-9 32°5 20-5 23-4 38 42-5 56 
British Columbia (Average).| 30-8 | 24-6 | 22-6 | 14-8 | 12-3 21-5 38-4 30-9 26-5 49-3 46-1 60-3 
61—Fernie.sccié ysis ink 28 22 20 13-2 8 15 VARS ey. ick 32 30 33 43-3 61-3 
62—Nelgon 5. i003 sce owes b's 30 25 22 15 12-5 20 40 30 25 41-2 46-2 58-7 
Com Tread is. 6 pecice Pag be 29-6 | 24-5 | 20-4 | 15-1 | 11-2 18-9 36 29-4 26 45-7 50-7 59-3 
64—New Westminster...... 30 25 25 12-5 | 10 25 40 28 27-7 37-2 41 58-8 
65—Vancouver............- 32-8 | 24 22-3 | 13-9 | 13 24-2 41-3 27-8 26-5 42-3 47-9 59-4 
G66-—Victoriass. iidiceion. 6h 50. 830-1 | 22-8 | 21-8 | 14-2 | 13-8 24-4 35 26:3 21°8 40:3 45-3 59-1 
67—Nanaimo. 83-8 | 26-3 | 25:8 | 19-5 | 17-5 25-7 40 31 25 40-1 44 60-5 
68—Prince Rupert... ee Ame 1a 32°3 | 27-5" 23+38 \:14-6)1 19-5 18°4 36:7 32°3 30 42-5 50 65 
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Fish Eggs 
3] 4 a om " ) g a a % 
she a g| 8 & = |. | se leg les e 
Le] wa © + ° by . Ss ban! 
gee lsh |aa*| £. | Ey |eé.| 4, | 22 | 22 | Shs lees] § 
sae |ee,|Sd2| 25 | ec l2is| is | fe | £8 | Eee goes] 
eee Sao oo = aa i) j a 52 Oo 8 i = 
Oo“ coh bas ce ga go 8 cB 6 8 42 8 o 8az8 = 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-6 30-0 20-0 13-7 60-7 20-9 19-7 31-5 28°5 52-5 45-9 12-2 
12-0 Oe Wake tee stall «ec 53-8 17-7 17-1 25°74 24-5 59-9 55-4 11-7 
10 SO Hc cede es A take aed 60 18-1 14-4 28-4 24-7 63-4 58-3 b12-14 
12 Yaa | RGAE NA tte | yaaa dE 60 17-1 18 26-4 23-7 59 51°6 13 
12 7 Ra ee ta | IBM 45 18 19-3 24-5 23-8 DO! eats Hots eae 9 
ee ON ee ea aa on comeeiea alae Pei 50 17-2 15-9 25 24-6 64-4 56:2 | 913-3 
Ia Pe UD ate cip ow cll creeds peat oll +s. POMS cle AR Meyers 4 18 18 24-4 25-5 Ls foesyy | Mal Marana 10 
12 S30 | ORY I BE 60 19 19 37°3 24-1 49-5 40-5 10-12 
12-0 S00 ou. heeccuel| eden 53°8 18-1 18-3 30-8 23°% 55-6 52-5 11-8 
12 Sill Mh ety) Seep ey. 10 60 18-3 20 34 23-2 57-5 50 10-12 
Regie Biles 35 She cotibantst cs les ATE esas 60 18-6 15 33°6 24°6 60 55 12 
12 Oy Iie tees Ps Al. wiaperalede 50 17-6 18-3 29°3 ae ob 52-5 12 
SP es 1 ge aR PRR aes Wer tae 45 Lye f 20 26-2 25 50 9 antat 12 
14-8 30-8 20-0 9-3 60-4 19-5 20-4 20°8 22°9 55-4 48-2 12-0 
De, AM ce Spots. os 20) woah ote Bee cs oe 50 2 21-8 30-2 23-6 54-8 46-3 12-14 
15 OL Wis sae hae TOG Ieee aie 20 21-5 26:4 24-1 59-6 50-8 15 
15 BO ie ice eae mahal as a ea 20°5 17-2 27°5 22-8 55°4 45 all-] 
eee 30 15 ae Shee: 60 bad 108 Hi 20 25 23°4 Ose Oi Reee west 12 
Alar in, Be sere 20 Sh dd, Hi sedatlee ate 4 18 Pe Re 24-8 21-2 52-2 50 10 
EO als /:) spares 20 10 60 PAV ONY | epee Sst 35 21-8 53-6 51-7 11 
Re Wick eae BA ea ae 8 50 ey det oe babs meee | 24°58 23 60 re BI 13 
18-20 | 33-35 OAS | WR ES 75-90 20 21-7 30-3 22-7 55-7 47-9 13 
15 DO 0) MN ae: acho Md ae ep 60 18-1 20 26°8 23-4 52-9 45 +5 10 
18-8 30-1 21-5 10-6 65-6 20-8 18-8 32°9 20°95 49-9 43-9 11-9 
18 32 20 LO ea Se ctewe og 19-9 19-3 34 22-8 58-6 51-4 10 
18-20 | 30-385 22-25 iN Sis cpebs alee 75 21-4 17-8 30-4 24-4 47-5 40-5 10 
12-5-15 30 20 TO: Val aes gears 5 ne 19-4 17-6 28-8 21-9 51-2 39-2 10 
Meer calla cil aes iabie ue abs 18 Ai, debe te aL ae ede oid 22-3 18-5 Oh 23°3 41-3 38 aQ 
18 2D) te ate xe hepato 10 75 20 19-9 28-2 23-8 44.8 40-3 10 
20 30 0) HP ae ctets e's alata aaieroeke 20 19-8 33 23°8 PANE, I bet ONY 12 
Bete Be as oll ais oetcaees 20 ke, aiieps abe al aie 6 aes 20 19-5 31°5 24-1 43-4 41-3 110-11-5 
16 30 18 10 72 22 17-4 33°3 22-6 53-3 46 812-5 
Bee eS 35 25 PUR n abs hn | eros ray 21-8 18-7 33°2 24-3 BOO Peele cans 12 
20 35 TAS SOTAR| Yemen Mee | iT 19-9 18-9 36-2 23-1 AG Taek oie 1 
20 sedis 2ZO-Z DIN aio; eters ardor nee ere 21-2 19-8 38-1 23-4 54-2 47-9 13 
18 30 DOW Pas. cond te eed evar d 19-6 16 26-9 22°3 47-9 42-5 12 
ey es ee 30 20 12 es SN he 20 19-5 30-1 23:3 41-1 40 811-8 
a eeaume 30 25 sa hake oie a ee aaa 20 16-7 31-7 23 49 45 11 
ees A ie 28 20 at ates ioe aT ae ER 3) 17-5 30 22-1 43 eS Mie LES} 
20 25 22 gS [yy aA 18 8 17-9 35-7 21 PVH. By be Se 8 
20 35 25 JO y Wane: 22-2 18-7 29°3 22 48-3 41-4 10 
20 28 DOr Micke sete ee 60 19-4 19 33°7 23+1 48-3 39-4 8 
20-25 30 25 10 50 20 18-9 36-1 24-1 46 04 eu 10 
18 30 20 2s Meee els 20-4 21-3 31:5 23-4 37-8 35 12 
18-20 32 20 12 ib a eee 22-3 20-9 35°5 23-2 49-9 46 13 
22 30 Bove, ars swags, «ccd eee 20 18-8 33°3 26 AD Danae eerie aj? 
Aneta (epee SRA OEMS OREN I okt bole eC] ope sills os UL cmt Sain me 17 17-1 28-1 22-8 44.7 40 11 
Sree! 30 Pe Re Ra Miner este |i len etd 26 19-2 352 24-2 55-7 48-8 12 
B otete Rome 30 24 10 60 19-8 18-9 37°2 24 58-1 50-2 15 
mo Yalteudy ses 30 Wo ratetes A] 5 <atreligthie 70 22 21-2 33°6 24-8 65 45 17 
sala teralevas 25 ts etetete Al acs appa’ al eae val 20 We ede! 4 24 62 52-5 20 
lata AD eee, cis 25 ts wget ie alk gee reece 23°3 19-6 39-5 93°5 57°3 49-5 13 
18 30 1 Sea | MPM | Heese A 18 17-2 35 26-3 57-5 46-9 914.3 
12-5-20 21-30 TG=18 op. essts oe. 60-65 21-3 18-3 37°8 24-2 57 42-5 814.3 
ocnfadel Bh 0 31-0 D2 Dill i cvoss ie, a ovecsete eee 20-0 17-9 32-4 20°4 51-1 43°79 12-5 
ie etefehelia 32 20 Ne iatadel ect cal Meee ee 21-2 17-4 33-1 22°8 53°6 43-6 13 
A oe Rare 30 18 Lappe RMI Bier 8 18-8 18-4 31-7 23-9 48-6 43-8 12 
24-74 28°8 AG = Dial see ccote ote.) tere torauee 24-6 21-6 30-7 23°5 60-5 51-1 12-8 
23-25 SU ae Hs ci Retr St oforeiw st) ccalonere 22-5 21-6 34°8 23 57-2 47-3 i 
ethene ee 25 ops, Dis tees caT ie Mraes ge tl itis sepouerrelie 25 22-5 26-7 24-2 65 PaSURN Ct 11 
25 30 15 20 55 23-3 22-1 32-2 24-7 57-7 51 12 
25 30 Sig Ai devetehe «<All 27-5 20 29-2 22 62-2 55 15 
23°4 28-8 16-0 ASS; cpiee oo 23°8 22°8 34-6 21-8 52-5 41-9 11-5 
25 30 20 OA VIR | HEP apy 22-5 25 33:3 22-3 51-1 38°3 jl 
25-30 30-35 Poe ZOOM sheets «stl teats eed 25 25) Wins tery ee 21 52-5 42-5 a42-5 
17-5-20 23-25 12:5 TES DAE a: 26-3 22-8 33-2 23-9 61-9 48-3 aj1-1 
25-30 | 30-35 15 20 90 22-2 21 37°6 23 52-9 41:3 11 
18 25 15 Oe it. ded oe 23°2 20-3 34-2 18-8 44.2 39-2 12 
22°9 27-4 18:3 1 oie Bh] pee 22°9 22-6 32-4 24:3 49-2 43-8 14-5 
20-28 30 18 SY aye athe 24-3 23-8 28-3 25 58-8 48+3 15 
25 30 20 OA ei | (ese ate 2a°% 25 31-4 25-3 55°7 45 817 
25 30 20 LT Fe Sa 25 25 30-6 23-5 55 46-6 15 
a obtife Pa EAN CRS: <a te Sl chef ete as 1 EYES | RON ts 20-1 23-3 34-3 22-8 0 Sal at Gh cee ee 
se caboite Os s ail 5: ila. ak. oe 15 $y oe ce 19-7 19-1 32-7 22-9 43-8 39 311-1 
23 CDEP aN Brger ene 20 DD 25 20-7 29-7 23-4 40-5 36°23 912-5 
17:5 DATA | pene ie 1h ie ea | Bae tea. 20-6 1 37-1 25-1 A) rat ae Ca ae | aes! 
eae ot: 2d 15 et | eet ae 25 22-5 35 25 60 rR ot PEE) 


cents 


Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 





a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢ per quart. 
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¢ Canned Vegetables 
ad | 
: a : eh Bye : so) 
= . gs | 28 ; Ae tae Ed 
Locality 5 = = Po th B 2 a8 os) 38 
a =. 52 pe 3 be = A $ a k as 
x 00 I a 3 2 Ca ae: g aa | Ng 
Q ol faa -& ‘: ms ok 8 pe: =. 
8 as | s3 | 2 | 38 g 2S | a5 | #2 | gs 
a 2 4 ze 82 om ee x a 3m Sa BS Bau 
(@) —Q wa em jon] few ia Ay o 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............00. 30-1 8-0 18-0 6-2 6-4 10-8 14-4 20-1 18-6 18-7 
Nova Scotia (average)...........00% 29-8 8-8 18-1 6-7 6-7 10-0 15-4 22°3 19-6 20-3 
TS VGney ee on ae ae 30:7 9-3 18-2 6:7 6-7 10-3 15 21:5 20 20-4 
2—New Glasgow.........cceceee. 28-8 8 18 6-8 6-6 10-3 16-2 22-3 19-5 20-3 
S-=Aimiberst ee sos eee cick We nes 29 10 18-5 6-9 7-2 9-5 13 23-6 19-7 19-7 
A SITAR ey sree Misatare prea Gis caterer sot 31:6 8-0 18-7 6-7 6-6 9-9 16-7 21-7 19-3 20-1 
BLEU Sele Seen weber od 29-1 8-7 17-2 6:6 6-6 9-8 16-2 22-5 19-5 21 
6—P.E.4.—Charlottetown......... 28-4 7-4 19 6-2 5-8 10-2 18 21-4 18-5 19-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-2 8-9 18-8 6-9 6-5 11-2 18-1 21-1 18-6 19-3 
7—Moncton yee at) rie ie 31-6 9-3 19-3 7 6-2 12-7 16-2 21-4 19 19-6 
S—St Jonna ee ee aa 32°5 8-7 20 71 7:35 12 22-5 21-6 18-6 20 
9—Fredericton............ccceeeee: 27-6 8-7 17-2 6-7 6-4 10-2 14-5 20-2 18-2 18-2 
1O— Bathurst. ii. ds ciedsice see eee 25 8-7 18:5 6-6 6 9-7 19 21 18-6 19-2 
Quebec (average)...............202- 29-7 6-9 17-9 6-1 6-5 9-6 14:5 18-8 18-8 17-7 
Li--“Qrebea ie sce ea ak Meds wets 30-1 8-5 17-8 6:5 6 9-8 14-8 20 18-4 18-2 
12—Three Rivers................- 28-9 6 17-3 6 6-6 9-5 15-9 20 20-5 18-8 
13—Sherbrooke: 4). 78a. ae ea 30:2 8:7 17-8 5-9 6-8 10 14-5 19-1 18-9 18 
14—Sored ie a the AR eens e 29-7 5-3 18-7 5-8 6-5 9-2 14-7 17-6 19-4 17-3 
15—St. Hyacinthe................. 27-3 6 17-6 5-b 7 10-2 15 19 19-9 18-5 
1G—-SETohn's aH Hye te ese mathe e 30 6 17-7 5:9 6-8 9-9 13-8 18 18 18 | 
17—Thetford Mines................ 31-5 6-7 19-1 6 6-5 8-6 13-3 18-9 20 17 ; 
1S— Montreal ee ee ke 30-5 8 17-7 6-5 6-2 10-5 14-3 19 17-8 18 
DI ad a AU UU SOG Nua TAMIA OUR geo ND I 29-4 6-7 17-7 6-5 6:3 8-3 14-4 17-4 16-1 15-5 
Ontario (average)................... 30-1 7:4 17-3 6-0 6-2 11-3 14.7 19-9 V-7 17-7 
20 OGAWA MB c ee ball oeome Wate 31-4 8 17-8 6-8 6-8 11-2 14-6 19-5 Weave 18-1 
21— Brockville. sacs. h oelth davies 6nd 27-6 6-7 16-1 6-2 6 10-3 13-4 19-1 18-2 17-7 
22 Kingston cs cidicle ns op oe cece kee 27-1 6-7 15-1 6-2 Doo 10-8 14-1 18-8 15-5 15-6 
23—-Bellevilles i. bce ee ck Seco ee 26-5 6-7 17-5 6 5:7 10-3 13-2 18-9 17 18 
24—Peterborough.................- 29-6 7:3 17-6 5-8 6-4 10-7 14-1 19-5 16-6 17-1 
25—Oshawa tet lil aa a elieliolettlatlettaMeley aie ts 31-9 7-3 15 5-7 6-7 12-4 14 19-6 17 16-6 
26—-O ri a ee eg ee DS eg 30°8 7:3 18-3 6 5:7 12-2 14-6 20:3 17-8 18-5 
27—Toronto Patel Obke Rhein teres che Che atete alard 31-6 7:3 17-5 6 6-1 10-9 13-4 19-4 16:6 17-1 
28— Niagara Falls 30-4 7-3 17-6 6 5-9 11-6 15°4 20-6 17-6 17-6 
29—St. Catharines BE ee lanttatahele tenet 29-8 7°3 16-1 5:7 5-8 11-6 14-5 19-9 16-9 17:8 
0 Hamiltonenl Jc: ah cs hteeainee 31-7 7:3 17-4 5+5 6-1 11-2 14-3 19-2 16°5 16-9 
Bl—Brantior dese) ci euleiake cee en 28-4 7:3 16-3 5-7 5:4 1) 13°5 18-4 15-9 16-3 
32—Galt CG oheee aiehe (alia soule Pa ica tang b alel cate ects 30-9 6:7 17-6 5-9 O°7 11-9 13-6 19-4 17-4 17:3 
BO CONDE. ML Mae et widbiwlat ened aly 30 8 17-1 5-7 6-1 11-8 13-4 19-8 16-7 16-4 
e4—Katehener 20) 4k eee deae 30-7 8 17-8 5-3 5°7 11 14:8 19 17-1 17-1 
306—Woodstock...//e.4 i) wcdieldies'sle 29-8 7:3 17-1 5-6 5+5 11-5 14-7 20-1 17-5 18 
O6—Stratfordy (ecient 30-5 7:3 17-4 6 6-6 11-9 15-3 20-2 18 18 
3i— Lond on! 8. ssi cA eed 29-6 6-6-7 17-8 5:8 6 11°6 15-2 19-7 17-7 17-4 
S8—-St. Thomas i sels dh cee eae 30:6 7-3 18-1 6-1 5-9 12-6 15-3 20-9 18-1 18-3 
80—Chathamay i tif ae ti 30-2 6:7 18-4 6-1 6 11-4 14-9 19-7 18-1 17-2 
0S VWADOSOF oo sis a: aro ee ae 29 8 17-3 6 5:5 11-1 14-1 20-3 17-9 18-2 
Sarnia. ol... bee 31-5 6 18 5-6 5+9 is 15 20 18-7 18-7 
42—Owen Sound................03- 29-7 7:3 17-7 5-6 6:4 10-9 14-3 20 17-6 18 
48—North Bay...............c0008 29-1 8 15:3 6-3 7+4 SHED 7g 17°3 19-5 18-2 18-3 
44—Sud Dury <..\icice son sundae 31-6 8 16-5 6°6 7:3 11-8 17 20-6 19-6 18-4 
45—Cobalt 6 Wal 6 a sia sate tela) oho PRO Mey erate 34-1 9-3 18-7 6-7 7:5 11-7 15-2 py 19-8 19-8 
AGATA INS S464) c.5l4 Sisloie dds Me Bile 31 9-3 15-5 6-3 6 8-7 15 20 18-9 17-7 
47—Sault Ste. Marie............... 29-8 8-7 19-6 6-8 7-3 127 18 20 17-5 17-3 
48—Port Arthur iB el alshvehal eterette ante ol ale 28-9 7-3 18-5 6-3 5:9 10-1 14-7 20-8 18-9 18-9 
49—Fort William.................. 29-8 7-3 18 6 6-2 10-7 13-1 21-7 19-3 19-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 29-9 acd 18-0 6-3 6-7 12-0 14-4 21-9 19-7 20-7 
50 Winnipeg 56 keh ee 30-1 8 18 6-1 7:3 12-3 14-3 21-4 19 20 
Ol Brandonte 828 (a a 29-6 7:3 18 6°5 6-1 11-7 14-4 22-4 20-4 21-4 
askatchewan (average)............ 30-9 8-7 18-5 6:3 6-0 10-4 14-2 20°3 19-9 20-1 
SZ Regine heii Ween Mas a 30-7 8-4 17-5 6-3 6-2 10-2 13-3 21 19-4 20-1 
53—Prince Albert.................. 30 8-8 18-6 6-3 6°5 9 15 20 19-3 20 
OF—-Sasketoony 0) 6 ull see ued 30-2 8-8 18-3 6-2 5-8 11-2 15-7 19-9 20-4 20-7 
55—Moose Jaw.....ccccecceecsgeens 32°5 8-8 19-5 6-5 5-6 11-1 12-8 20-4 20°4 19-7 
Alberta (average)................... 30-6 9-0 18-2 6-2 6-5 11-3 13-9 20-6 20-8 21-2 
56—Medicine Hat..............000 30-7 8 17 6-6 7 11 13-5 20-9 21-9 20 
57—Drumbbeller..................2. 32-5 10 20 6-3 6:3 12:5 15 22-5 22-5 22-5 
58—Edmonton...........scceceeee 29-4 8 18 6-2 6-2 10°5 13-7 19-9 19-5 22-2 
BO--Calgary is. ooo hau. dk ae ee eae 32-3 8-8 19-9 6-2 6-7 11 13-1 19-7 19-9 21-2 
60—Lethbridge.................... 28 10 16 5-9 6:3 11-7 14-3 20 20 20 
British Coleunbia (average).. ) 39:8 9-4 20-1 6-4 6-7 10-5 19-8 19-4 19-2 19-7 
6I—Pernioy 24. Wet hs Oe ae 1 49033 7-7 18 6 6-2 12-5 10-8 18-3 18-3 19-2 
62—Nelson al Blgisliodevofar's\ ace Pallas eg tien ateat eta 30 10 17-1 6-7 6°7 10-4 12 20 20 21 
1 ad! Ye. CO en are ei ONY SU 30 9-3 18-2 6-7 5-9 10 12-1 18-4 20 20 
64—New Westminster.............. 31-3 8-9 23-1 6:3 5-8 9-4 9-1 19-3 18-8 18-8 
65—Vancouver.........00cceeceee ne 29-8 8-9 22 6-5 74 9-6 10-2 19-4 18-3 19-7 
66 Viotorialy cb k ci, Te ua a 30°5 8-9 19°7 6-2 6:6 9-9 10-6 19-6 19-1 19-5 
67-—Nanaimo) 5 60.0)6i.. eee 32-1 8-9 20 6-2 7 10-6 10 19-1 19-4 19-4 
68—Prince Rupert................. 31-7 12-5 22-5 6-7 8 11-7 11-7 21:3 20 20 
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Potatoes Apples o 
- . ap 
¢ | 4/-—— : oe | a We 
B ih 3 - 2 42) i > he 
@ | EE oi Bae ee We | Be ee) tee : 
ae =| 78 ie] 32 = 2 ® ® o°5 S or “8 
Sea ee ph Cee ae Re ee ee ey er ee WB 
5o;| >2] 3s Huis tess Pies ices |. a8 Bis Ss ES 
~ 8,2 o° = eo © & ao ae. | 2.20 a Sm Sa S ney pages 
2¢ ong 4 a ro 4, Bo 20 Sis 8 ah 2 = by 
A860 os 2d BH =e eels ease BH ® Gm be Ro 
$68 | ge 8 s pa | $a tao | ae aa an a 2. 68 
ea 5 a ay a cs) a 6) a 6) si o 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents 3 cents 
8-2 5-3 1-515 29-6 27°6 20-7 15-6 16-3 18-9 °898 29-8 ©9497 49-1 
8-0 4-9 1-216 24-6 27°22 19-9 15-9 17-6 20-3 957 31-6 °858 52-5 
8-6 4-4 1-37 PSH | mA nse 20-6 17-3 19-7 22-2 98 29 EO 1 
8 4-9 1-40 26-6 27°5 20 15-4 17-1 20 °925 32°3 °73 52-5 | 2 
7-9 5-1 792 18 20 20 14-6 16-7 21-6 “90 31-6 1-00 45 3 
8-1 4-9 1-28 27-2 36°4 20 15-4 16°3 18-7 °898 33-1 758 60 4 
7-6 5 1-24 22-9 D5 19 17 18 19 1-08 32 90 Hs VACISY a 18) 
7-9 5-1 80 14-3 15-6 20 15 15°3 20 1-08 29-4 84 55 6 
8-2 4-9 983 20-7 28°3 18-9 17-0 17-1 19-9 927 32°5 879 48-74 
9 4-9 1-13 21-2 25 20 16-2 16-1 DAL °933 33 °875 v0 7 
7-5 4-6 1-35 25 40 18 17-5 il¢/ 19 °90 32-5 sB2b Fe yale 8 
8 4-2 15 19 20 19-5 16-5 16-4 19-4 2923 29-5 816 46 9 
8-2 5 70 aoe ye Be ae 18 17-6 19 20 °95 35 1-00 50 10 
7:9 6-4 1-243 25°1 32°0 20-1 16-4 17-9 19-7 983 29-8 880 47-9 
8 6 1-172 24 32-5 18-4 17°1 18-9 20-4 923 31-9 906 45-7 {11 
7:9 7-4 1-346 27-8 30-8 19-7 16-6 19 18-3 1-057 28°3 833 47-2 112 
7-4 6-2 1-429 25 29-5 21 15-4 17-5 24 1-03 32 833 50-8 113 
7-8 6:3 1-23 PAST Titers i A 20 15-3 19 23-8 1-10 Qi. 1-00 45 14 
7-9 6:7 1-34 25 + Sih ey ales 20-8 17 16-5 17 967 SOT hae ue ee 46°6 415 
8 7°8 1-063 VPA Wie ava 21 17°5 18-1 20 90 32°5 °95 52-5 116 
7°3 6°6 1-29 QA SB sno ay 21 17 17°6 17-6 1-017 32°5 °95 48-8 |17 
8°3 §-2 1-315 25-8 38-4 19-5 14-6 17 19-5 1-025 26-7 767 46-6 |18 
8-8 5:7 1-00 25-4 28-6 19-6 16°8 16-1 19-7 829 26-7 80 48-1 119 
8-5 4-9 1-216 25-1 24°2 19-9 15-4 15-4 17-8 893 28-3 760 46-1 
8-8 6-1 1-14 25-1 35-4 22-3 15:6 14-9 20 929 31-4 °723 47-3 |20 
di 3°8 933 19-6 23-8 16-3 15-5 14-7 16-5 +882 29 °763 45-9 {21 
7-9 4-4 1-013 21 29 21-3 14-9 16-1 17-4 91 27°3 “74 43-9 |22 
8-1 4-7 969 21-3 Rois te) Baga 15-1 14-9 17-6 834 25°5 °728 45-9 |23 
8°38 5+2 °927 18-3 24 20-5 14-1] 14-3 17-6 864 28 “774 43-2 124 
8:3 4-4 1-24 25 25 15 16-5 14-5 19 875 25 °725 49 25 
7-9 4-6. °927 19-9 27-9 22 15-1 15-1 17°8 °949 25-6 °748 44-6 |26 
8-5 4-8 1-19 24-4 30-6 20 13-9 14-7 16-6 862 25°7 *703 42-3 127 
8-7 4-5 1-46 28°3 7A ese | Wes AD 16-5 15-1 16-9 1-04 31-1 868 46 28 
9 5-3 1-35 26-6 7A S| Vs ares 14-6 14-7 16-7 915 25°7 °706 47-1 |29 
8-7 4-6 1-307 27-9 29-4 18-5 14 14-5 16°3 819 25 -699 45-5 130 
§-°8 4-1 1-07 21-3 22 20 13-7 13°8 15-1 698 24-1 -652 42 31 
9 4-1 1-13 22 SOM ee i! 14-9 14-7 16-8 834 25°5 746 44-4 132 
7-2 4-9 1-21 25+4 27°5 22-5 13-9 14-6 14-5 717 25°8 +683 43°7 133 
7:5 4-3 1-144 22-5 Us) | ES is ae 12-4 14-5 15-8 735 28-3 -695 42-8 134 
9-5 3°9 1-16 24 1hs36y 4) Fs Ave ee 15-6 14-7 15-6 865 27-6 «743, 45-1 135 
9°3 5-3 1-28 29-1 26 20 15°8 14-9 16-8 92 29-1 °777 45-1 {36 
8 5 1-21 23-6 20A0H\ |. 38 1 ART eat mie Bk 14-2 15-7 915 27-8 “77 46-5 {37 
8-7 4-8 1-22 24-1 PAT | Ie 17-1 16+1 17-7 945 25-8 +822 47 38 
7-7 3:7 1-12 21-8 Dede aetewes « 2. 15-9 14 16°5 994 32°3 °798 45-4 139 
8-6 4-6 1-36 243 2 Dmg | is Se 15-2 15-6 18-1 904 Pai “79 45-2 140 
8-1 5°3 1-00 20 PAE GN 16-7 16-7 18-7 96 33°8 °85 45 41 
7-9 3°7 “777 17-7 30-6 15 14-8 14-7 17-1 858 27-9 °761 44-6 142 
8-6 4-9 1-25 31 31-3 22°5 15-4 14-7 18-6 921 34-4 °787 48-3 143 
9-3 5°4 1-24 PAVE IRS Ree 19-5 18-3 16-6 21-3 1-00 30 °83 49 44 
9-4 53 1:30 3052 eee 22 19-5 20 21-8 1-02 31-3 °82 55-8 145 
10-1 5:7 1-75 35 35 20 15-5 18 18 975 27°5 “75 50 46 
9-2 5-3 1-30 26-6 28-6 19-6 15-4 17-2 20-1 921 30 793 47-1 |47 
8-6 4-2 1-71 35 34-3 22 15-7 16-1 20-7 85 30-4 °764 47-9 148 
8-4 4-3 1-78 35°8 33 21 15-4 18-1 23-1 886 32-1 “771 47-9 149 
8-3 5:5 1-450 be eilliele leteore ines 22°4 16-4 16-2 20-8 858 29-8 “473 48-2 
8-4 4-9 1-77 33°40 Sie 21-5 17 15-8 20-3 815 29-5 °745 46-4 (50 
8-2 6 1-13 21 OLS ee 23-3 15-8 16-5 21-3 90 30 80 50 51 
8-5 6-4 2-243 AL") || space 20°0 15-0 17-4 21-6 880 29-9 “7478 53°3 
8-4 5-9 2-30 Ad: 5 lataesae 23-5 16-1 15-8 22-6 84 28°3 “75 51-2 {52 
8-3 7-2 2-06 S070 ps ee ae 24-2 14-2 18-5 21-2 90 29 82 50-8 {53 
8-9 6-7 2°40 AB Qh oe eee 24-4 14-8 18-3 21-9 881 31-1 °769 55 54 
8-3 5-6 2-21 AQ) |) eee ae 20 14-8 17 20:8 °898 31 774 56 55 
8-0 6-4 2-300 42-9 Jove... 21-7 15-2 17-4 19-7 °856 31-7 796 56-5 
7-5 6-3 2-44 2 Gee ie. sk 23°3 15 Ve 19 86 30 87 57°5 156 
8-5 8-3 De SOMME We ot Up Ss ges a atane 20 16 20 20 °85 30 15 60 57 
8-3 6-3 1-68 SOM RP lestdies 2 20-7 13-5 17-4 21-9 +824 30-3 769 56-4 |58 
8-1 5-7 2°57 BSc Diil wate aces 21-8 15-6 16-7 18-5 *873 30-9 793 55°5 159 
7:5 5-5 2-36 AS BO ogee tae 22-8 16-1 16-1 19 © 875 32°5 80 53 60 
8-1 5-4 2-651 A965 Woe ss cae 22°3 14-5 15-7 17-8 876 31-5 784 52°79 
8-8 4 2-47 7 | TP rete. 20 13-8 15-8 18-3 933 31-7 80 55 61 
8-8 5-9 2-78 2308 AB SCI 24 15-5 16 19 92 34:5 77 52 62 
8-1 5-6 2-70 528 | see scans 25 14-4 15 17 -90 33°3 ° 825 52-5 {63 
7-5 5-3 2°38 7 | CR ie OR ee 20-7 12-5 14-7 15-8 °817 27-5 775 51-3 |64 
7-5 5 2°57 BOe4 Pte vate 20 16 15-5 18-3 +825 29-3 75 53°3 165 
8 5-2 2-67 ADs Ll: 2h aa 21-2 15-2 14-9 17 ° 853 29-4 735 51-4 (66 
8 5+8 2-69 OO). at em tea 22-5 13-8 15 17:3 * 856 29-4 819 55 67 
77 6 2-95 Te ial IRIS AR Be 25 15 18-3 20 -90 36-7 80 50-7 168 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Sugar ie 
: eS ee a 
o 3 ems be nat 
a 3 a ee ie ea ee ee 3 AS ok 
Locality eRe ° 3 e284) dn A | £5 a g ici 
2 'y g = Bo” | @8 é =n em Es as 
SS. | oS. ae ks Boo] f- a. Sef Oe, ae, ay 
Bon | Es2| ge & | go2.] 84 | 42 |] 8S | gf | a2 ] =e 
a rant ° — _ By ro) EB ap Pa nen) a =] oe Oo a a 
ae BU] Hy Sam | or 2k a0 ® fy a 8 & 
S26 oqo oO ® g oo Abd a2 5 5 Zo So Ss 
Cho & bqomt © = HH Ga a > mh = A, ou Hh ™ H™@ 
sai yee ere cents pric ery ace rsd ee cere Cae 
Dominion (Average)........ : : 8 71-6 ; . . 6 : 
Nova Scotia average) tees 9-6 9-0 64:8 G21 29-7 12-3 4-t 47-5 51-0 13-2 8-2 
1—-Sydney soos. os Be8 9-9 9-5 67-1 74-8 29-5 14-2 4-5 53-1 56 13-1 8-3. 
2—New Glasgow......... 9-9 9-4 65 69-9 30-9 12-1 3-8 45 40 13-8 8-1 
32 Amherst icc seuo as Let 9-4 8:7 65 71-9 29-3 10-6 4-2 46 40-6 13 8 
63H alifax ne ok ha? 8-9 8-5 60 72-2 29 14-1 4-6 50-5 58-2 13-1 8 
Fro. Wane: soak, bag 9-7 9 67 71-6 30 10-6 3°5 43 60 13 8-8. 
cea citi al Coey al as! Bel Gel utel cullatel ane |e 
k erage 5 +4 8 . 2 3-8 . : : 
Ne act a ak canine nea aes 23 98-3 | 12 4 54-2 | 46-6] 14-2| 83 
ICE NT Fie Cu 8:5 8 67-5 71:8 27-5 12-2 3°3 47-5 55 12-2 8 
Q—Fredericton........... 8-5 8-2 60 71 24-7 11-5 4 40 39-5 10-8 7-6 
10—Bathurstiie ciel dk’ 8-9 8-1 65 71-2 29 13 4 40 50 12 7-2 
Quebec (Average).......... 8-4 8-0 58-5 68-2 26-9 13-7 3-7 45-0 40-4 11-5 7:9 
11 Caebeoliie ei iia east 8-4 7-9 60-2 72:5 26-6 15:3 3°6 40-5 77-2 10-9 7-6 
12—Three Rivers......... 8-9 8-3 60 70:7 25 14-8 4-2 44 84-3 11-4 7:6 
13—Sherbrooke........... 8-3 7-8 60 70 27-2 12-5 3-1 41-7 60 10-5 7:5 
5 PUES BN EC OT a 9-1 8-4 51 60-3 7-6 13-6 4-1 42 80 12-3 8-3 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 8-4 75 58-8 62-5 27-5 12-3 4-5 40 80 10 8 
T6286 TOhn’si 9-3 8-3 57-5 68-8 26-7 14-6 3°3 65 65 15 7-5. 
17—Thetford Mines....... 8-9 8-4 62-5 70:5 27 13-3 3°5 42 61-3 11-8 7-8 
18—Montreal............6: 8-1 7-7 59-8 70:3 26 14:7 3°5 45-9 65-4 11:3 7-2 
EL ee 8-6 7:8 56-8 68 28-6 12-3 3:7 44-2 60 10 7°53 
Ontario (Average).......... 8-4 8-4. 60-9 972-0 26-0 13-5 3-6 40-4 61-3 11-5 4°? 
20—Ottawa. .lelescccccwcs 8-3 7-9 60-9 71-2 26-5 12-5 3-7 44-6 61-6 11-5 74 
21—Brockville............ 8-4 8°3 59-3 70-3 | 25-2 12-7 3°6 35°7 48-4 11 7-1 
22-—Keinsston esis ass sk 8-1 7:8 54-2 67-1 24-6 11-9 3°2 38-3 49-3 11 7-6 
D2.) Wallavihle doses demoed 8-8 8-5 60 68-1 25 12-7 3-6 36-4 60-6 10-7 7-6 
24—Peterborough Ee Oat 84 8-2 63 71-4 25°1 13-4 3°3 38°5 53-4 10:8 7-2 
25—Oshawa......cceeceees 8-5 8-3 65 73°5 26-5 12-8 3°5 40 60 12-3 7:5 
96! “Orillia wae has cee 9-2 8-9 64-4 71-9 27-6 13-9 3-6 41-1 53-4 11-5 8-7 
27 Morontow ik vee ds ee 8-2 8 63°4 71-5 24-5 12-1 3°6 39-3 52 10:3 6-9 
98—Niagara Falls......... 8-6 8 60-7 77-4 26 13-7 3-9 46-4 57-8 il co 
290—S+t. Catharines........ 9-1 8-8 61-7 73°9 25-2 11:8 307 40 64-9 10-9 7:3 
30—Hamilton............. 8-3 8-1 62-3 73-7 25-1 12-1 3°5 38-2 59-9 10°3 6-9 
81—Brantiord............. 8-1 8 57-6 71-4 23-7 11-4 8-5 39-5 60-5 11-2 6-8 
Yc Ey TORN UC OUD! Se PW 8:6 84 60 68-9 24 13-3 3-6 45 59-9 10-4 6°5 
3d-—Guelpheiicsccscce les 8-4 7-9 57-5 70-3 24-6 13-1 3°5 41-9 55-6 41-1 6-7 
34—Kitchener............. 8-4 8-4 2-1 67°8 25-1 12-6 3°8 35°8 56-5 10-8 6-9 
85—Woodstock..........-. 8-2 8-2 61-4 G2 24+4 12 3-3 37-1 57-8 10-7 7-3 
$6—Stratford........0.55- 8-8 8-6 58-7 72-1 25 12-7 3°6 45 57 11-2 8-1 
37 LOnNGony howe siaie aa de 8-8 8-4 €4°5 74-9 25-9 14 3°6 42-3 59-3 11-1 8-3. 
38—St. Thomas........... 8-9 8-8 66-4 75 26:8 13-6 827 42-8 64-9 12 8-2 
39—Chatham..........6.. 8-5 8-2 56-9 70:3 22-9 12-4 3°5 40 68-1 11-2 8-2 
40—Windsor..........-+.- 8-6 8-1 60-6 69-9 26-6 12-5 3°3 39-3 51-8 10-5 7:3 
ME Sarg hl cis re doloers 8-7 7:7 66-6 71:7 28-3 14 4 BO!) Ahan ees 10-8 8-4 
42—Owen Sound.......... 8-5 7-9 61-4 72°6 25-1 11-9 3-2 34-5 57-1 11-4 8-7 
438—North Bay........... 8-9 8-4 64-3 74:2 28-5 15-5 4 43-3 68-3 11:3 8-3 
44—-Sudbury...........005 9-6 9-2 60 75 28:3 iW 3°6 41 85 13 8-1 
45—Cobalt. .vessccccccee et 10-5 9-8 64 73 32 13 4-5 45 74 14-7 8-7 
46—Timming............. 9 9 63 71 20 20 3°7 35 60 15 8 
47—Sault Ste. Marie...... 9-1 8-9 57-2 74-4 29 15-2 3-9 44.9 78-3 14 9-2 
48—Port Arthur........... 9-1 8-8 56-9 73°3 27-9 16-4 3°3 41-7 72°5 11-3 8-5 
49—Fort William.......... 9 8-9 62-9 72-6 29-3 14-7 3°7 43-6 70 12-1 8°5 
Manitoba (Average)........ 9-2 9-0 54-2 71-4 28-6 14-1 3-6 4i-4 61-6 12-3 8-0 
50—Winnipeg.............. 8-9 8-7 53-4 71-5 27-7 13-1 3°5 44 60-6 12-3 7:8 
61—Brandow...........6.: 9-5 9-3 55 71:3 29-5 as) 3:6 38°83 62-5 12-3 8-1 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 9-6 9-0 59-6 43:3 29-2 2-1 4.2 40-9 "6-8 14-3 8-4 
Bo GRAN AON ul. cia ociabe ges 9-1 8-6 58-6 70-2 28-2 | k21-3 3-5 36 68 14 7-8 
58—Prince Albert......... 9-3 9 61-6 76°3 29-6 | k21-2 4-3 AD) a Ree 12-5 9-2 
64—Saskatoon............ 9-7 9-1 63-1 74-1 30 k23-8 4 41-4 79 17 7-8 
55—Moose Jaw............ 10-1 9-2 DD 72°6 28-8 | k18-2 4°83 44 83-3 13-7 7:7 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-7 9-4 56-1 o-1 29-3 20-1 4-1 40-0 69-7 14-3 7-8 
56—Medicine Hat......... 9°6 8-9 7 70-8 29 k21-5 3-9 40 79 14-2 7:7 
57—Drumbeller........... 9-5 9 50 75 30 k25 4.3 35 80 15 8 
68—Edmonton............ 9-6 9-2 53°7 74-4 29-6 | k17-2 4-3 41 65 14-3 7°8 
69—Calgary...........000- 9-8 9-1 61-3 72-6 28-6 | k17-8 4.2 44 64-3 13-1 7:7 
60—Lethbridge........... 9-9 9-1 58-3 72-9 29-2 | k18-8 3-8 40 60 15 hg 
British Columbia( Average) 8-8 8-3 55-4 42-1 28-9 23:0 2.9 47-0 "4.5 13-8 7.2 
61—Fernie................ 8°83 8:7 58°3 68-3 2S k18-3 3°7 42+5 65 3°38 h6-3 
62— Nelson 9-5 8-8 57 74:2 29-1 k30 3-9 44 76-6 18) h8-3 
Gara) hia ee alg 9 8-5 56-9 71-2 28-2 k28-1 3°38 46-2 77-5 14-2 hs 
64—New Westminster..... 8-2 7-9 52°5 70:6 29-2 | k18-8 3-8 50 ial 14-2 h 
65—Vancouver Males arse omens 8-4 8 56-1 71°4 27-8 | k23-1 3-6 40 y 12-2 h7 
66—Victoria............-. 8:3 8-1 56°5 70°3 29-7 | k19 3-8 46-8 71:8 12-1 h7:5 
67—Nanaimo Me loi tislel gerbes 8-8 8:7 56-9 74-4 30°6 | k21-8 4 49-4 Er 14 h6-3 
68—Prince Rupert........ 9-3 7:7 49-3 76°7 31- k25 4-5 56-7 85 15 h 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar,ete. g. In British Columbia coal oilis sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h. Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. u. The higher 
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Coal Wood a Rent 
hy he > 3) bbe & 2 
oO UJ 
§ 3 3 ga | os of 3 £ | £5 | 28 ea [poe se 
m 8 Brey 25 Eee) Bs Cav a 73 FaSe |SesoueE 
og Bg oy ae) a? On © te cr BS] SFRSS |EBaaO Gg 
85 8 a5 aq 26 ea og 9 Oo A~| 8ecog 8S2goag 
ai as i Eo [6 ~e0 ES 9 = [Se | 283e" 123678 
28 24 aS | #e8 | #3 | #85 | See | 8 | BS| sess |RSssas 
ao me ty & m= 6 Ae Ame soa oO six waaip a wea. G2 8. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ c c. 
16-811 10-336 | 12-437 | 14-519 8-985 11-286 10-410 | 30-6 | 13-8 27-504 19-583 
17-375 $-026 9-100 9-800 6-800 7-000 7-713 | 32-8 | 14-8 21-500 13-980 
AA ts ike a7 +20 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00) fi ohet.. 2] 83-88) 15 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00} 1 
a Oe ae a7-00-7-35| b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b9-14 | 30-82] 14 22-00 14-00 | 2 
017-0 9-50 9-00 10-00 S00 Tice be 6-00 | 32 15 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00} 3 
n16-00- 19- 50 11:00*| 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00] 4 
Ripe tirg OE iit 9-50-11-00 8-50 10-00 4-00 BOOT ue ie fe ao 15 15-00-25-00] 12-00-15-00] 5 
18-50 | 11-00-11-50] 12-50 13-50 7-00 8-00 b7-50 | 30 15 | 20-00-27-00} 12-00-15-00] 6 
16-500 11-03: 10-625 eit 7-000 Bh en 7-050 | 31-1 | 14-5 27-600 19-250 | gH 
Rats fo" ibh 11-00-12-75] 10-00 2-00 8-0 icseesse...| 30-32] 15 | 30-00-45-00! 20-00-25-00 
14-50-16-50} 8-50-13-50/13.00-16.00|14. 00. 17.00} 6-00-8-00] 7- 50-10: oo b8-00-9-00} 27-30) 15 | 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00} 8 
17-00 8-50-12-00] 10-00 12-00 SEV) Ge alee b4-80-6-40| 30 13 25-00 18-00 | 9 
17-00 11-00% 8-00 10-00 6-00 SO te). tvs 35 15 18-00 15-00 |10 
15-861 10-167 | 13-239 | 15-387 §-000 10-996 11-188 | 29-7 | 14-4 23-056 15-375 | 2 
16-00 10:00 | bi14-67,] b14-67 | b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 156) ['2%200-32-004 jie BEAK bidun 11 
16-00 | n9-50-12-00} 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 13 | 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00|12 
15-50-16 -00 13-00 12-00 RAN balla PO ee. TT AR Ra, 30 15 | 20-00-22-06] 17-00-19-00113 
15-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 30 15 14-00-15-00] 7: ohh 10-00|14 
OE Ne oe Re a re LAL | 8 [0 (th) Oe eee Bi3-OG9 Pe eae | RS eC 20: 4-00 {15 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28] 15 {p23-00-33-00] 15- 00- 23 -00116 
T5118 B00. oe. See CTO iy esi ae Ce: OAR RA ae 30 14 15-00 11-00 |17 
15-50-16-00] 7-50-9-00| | 16-00 |17.00-18.00}10.00-12.00]12.00-13.00 b16-00 | 35 13 | 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/18 
BACAOE fun hos duke b16-002| b17-23 7-00 9-00 b9-00 | 25 15 | 22-00-27-00] 15-00-22-00/19 
16-300 10-611 | 13-717 | 15-926 | 10-063 12-825 11-578 | 27-8 | 12-7 29-098 20-967 |i 
16-00 9-00 |12.00-13.00]14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 | 27-30] 15 | 25-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/20 
16-00-16-50 10°50 ae BtO-00F Pee. Joes BLP eo ot 15 18-00-20-00| 12-00-16-00}21 
16-90 8-50-10-00} 15-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 | 25-26} 14 18-00-25-00| 15-00-20-00)22 
Ee SOLA lll ele Lube 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 16-00: ):feyk! 10 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00123 
16-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8.50 9-50 7.00 | 25 10 22-50-35-00| 16-00-25-00}24 
TEL Od eae See. 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28} 13  |s20-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00]25 
16-25-16 -50 10-00 12-00%| 13-00 S804 Loe ene one b7-72 | 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00]26 
15-50 8-50-1150] 18-00.,] 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 25-30] 10 | 35-00-40-00] 22-00-25-00]27 
15-00-15 -25 c C34 c c rs c $00 [103 25-00-30-00| 18-00-23-00/28 
15-50 11-00 cH Cc Cc Cc 30 4 | 12 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/2 
15-00 9-00 15-00%] 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 27% | 10 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00/30 
15-50 9-00 15:00;} 16-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 | 28 jg |...... 25: Ke Bo 00} 16-00-25-0013% 
15-50 | 8-50-10-00] 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 26 12:5 | 25-00 16-00-20-00|32 
ettoia's qy eg iwaiade la 17-00%} 18-00 11-00 12-00 bi2-00 | 27 10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00133 
15-56 | 11-00-12-50} 16-002] 18-00 12-00 er ee oe 24-25]...... 35-00-4000] 25-00-30- 00/34 
15-00 8-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 | 25 10 20-00 15-00 135 
16-00 13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 b12-00 | 28 10 | 80-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00136 
16-50 7°50-12-00] | 17-50 OOOH: $2). 12. thes 16-00 15-00 | 24% | 134, | 80-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00)3 
16-50 14-00 |15.00-16.00] 19-00 |.......... 17-00 bi8-67 | 28} | 15 — | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/3 
16-00 | 10-00-12-00].......... ReCOO nowt b18-00 | b9-00-15-00] 25 12-5. | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00|39 
16-00-16-50 10-00 ec |b 26-00 ¢ b c20-00 | bel8-00 | 25{ | 124, | 40-00-50-00] 30-00-35-00}40 
16-5 12-00 18-00 ee dt puke Aas ok Ad etia scales ys 14-00 | 30 2 | 15," | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00]41 
15-50-16-00} 8-00-10-00} 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00] 28). | 11-7,] 20-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00\42 
i7 0 T2AO Oude sk verse hae UM ee a 8-002] b4-75-6-75} 3548 | 15 30: 00-35-00 18-00-20-00143 
17:5 11-00-13-00]........ b}15.00-19.50].......... b10-50-15-00] b12-75 | 80% | 15% | « ges syn, 25-00° 144 
19-00 14-00 13-00 | b15-00 13-00 |b12-00-15-00]............ 7-30] 15% Fe9EF 14-00 145 
21-00 15-00 10-00 12-75 00-6-50 1 CLE ig 0 ape NO , | 12-5 25-00-35 -00146 
15-50 6-75-8-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6-50 | 80% | 154% 25 - “00-30. 00) 15-00-20-00]47 
17-50 8-50-13-00] 10-00 13-00 9-00 DOO Tvl. oladens 257! | 13-3 | 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30’00|48 
17-00 | 8-00-12-50] 10-00 11-00 9-00 MOOR Ae: 30 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/49 
21-000 12-500 | 11-9003] 12-250 1-750 S00 33-8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 | 11-50-12-50| 10-00 11-50 6-50 SR Ee a 30-35] 153s | 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-00|50 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 US 0 dt ach Aaa a 35 15 * | 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00/51, 
25-625 10-313 9-667 | 12-500 9-125 11-250 12-333 | 34-4 | 14.97] Js 35-000 23-50 | 
23-00 | 9-00-12-00].......... £14-00 11:00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 154 |.30- -00-50- -00 30-00 
4, Perl Wi Seo d8-00-10-00} {6-50 £7 +50 4-50 C1) hale Hie A 19 11-7 {.25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00 
23-00-25-50)d10-00-11-00] £9-50 | f 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35] 15 a; 35-00 25-00 
sped atte c Bat 11-25 {13-00 | b18-00 12-00 b18-00 b14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 
AER Coe 7-000 |..........Js000.0....1 10-000 11-000 |............] 85-0 | 15-6] + [28-135 19-500 
c c c c c c CMe Leia 154 }° + 25-00 17-50 
ote aeS dd: 505 es... OP eS SS 12-008" Presse oes if a5 15 | ow w 
c d5-00-6-00 C c 8-00 | b6-00-8-00 c 35 15! | ** 35-00 25-00 
Ail Bt ag OHIO-12 700) nes en oc. dee See L200 14-0 b13-00 | 40 15! |718-00-27-00] 15-00-20-00[59 
Daim Cael rat TOO). 2 i) ee ie. Wena c ners we tem aoe, “ae. Pee 15 ™ 30-00 18-00 
aber 9a ol AL O66 loot... 1 eee §-800 10-810 6-210 [235-5 | 15-3 25-500 19-813 
halle | Beets B25 2017 obeehe gcc. |- aenee eee s00 10-000 foe ies. 40 15; |” 20-00 18-00 161 
eee eel OC EE PE) 1 Dea BND bcd | 9-00 12-75 b9-00 | 40 | 15 | 20-00-30-00} 18 00-25 -00/62 
a Tee al O°5G- Ta AGlmet...... |. hee eee 9-00 PBS is Ace OEP AD 15 30-00 -00 
Bae bee T-00-13 00 en! ss |. Sete 6-00 7-50 6-00-8-00} 30-35) 15 18-00-20-00] 12- 00- 14-0164 
A flat aay Tl 2sGOted..... . «| ntee een ele 7°25 4-50 | 30-35] 17 29-00 00 
= ee el 12D0- Ta Opeee. Laden 8-00 b10-11 b5-05 | 29 15 18-00-22-00] 15- 00. “17. 00166 
as Eee BEE) a Peer SS =e ER ee a. by 5-50 | 35 |......] 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-001/67 
ey eae ee ae Se eA as ee a 3 15 | 30-00-40-00!-20-00-30-00168 





Ea ee a eS oS 2 ns Ss ee Soe a oP teres a Pe ee ee 
price for Welsh coal. o. Welsh coal. p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. r. Mining company houses $20; others 
$45-$60. s. For new tenants $30-$35 nd $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. x. Houses with conveniences, 
not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IM 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities | Quan-] (+) | (7) Mar.| Mar.| Mar.] Mar.} Mar.} Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 
tity {1900 |1905 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912} 1913} 1914] 1916} 1917 1918 1919} 1920} 1921] 1922} 1923] 1924] 1925) 1925 





Beef, sirloin, 


steak 
Beef, shoulder, 

FOASE sige 4c 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6) 26-0) 27-8) 28-0) 29-6) 32-8] 33-2) 38-2] 47-6) 50-4] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2! 30-2] 29-0] 29-2] 29-2 
Veal, roast, 


Pork, salt,mess} 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 33-0} 33-2) 35-2) 36-8] 36-8] 46-8] 65-2! 68-0] 71-6] 68-2] 52-4] 51-4] 46-6] 47-0) 47-8 
Bacon, break- 

fash eee ey. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5) 23-8) 22-5) 24-7] 25. 
Lard, pure leaf.} 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2} 40-6] 36-0) 35-6] 38-4] 37. 
Egges,fresh.....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3) 32-6) 34-3] 33-7) 37- 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 27-9) 31-2] 28-1] 33. 
Milky eee: 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 49-2} 49-8) 51-6) 53- 
Butter, dairy...| 2]bs.} 44-2) 49-4] 52-0} 53-0) 58-4] 58-0) 61- 
ejeter cream- 


52-8] 60-6] 72-0] 82-2] 90-6] 90-6] 76-2] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-2 
67-0} 85-4) 97-6}103-4)132-6/106-2] 75-0] 91-6] 87-0} 75-2] 72-6 


: 7 0 ° 38-7) 48-7) 54-3) 58-0) 72-9] 63-0} 43-5} 53-5) 49-1] 48-0) 40-6 
Ghee: old.. 1 “ | 16-1} 17-6) 18-5) 19-2) 20-1) 20-5) 21-2] 24-3) 31-9] 33-1] 35-8] 40-7] 39-0) 31-1/§34- 3 §32+2)§29-5 930. 1 
Cheege,new....} 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5) 17-8] 19-5) 19-1] 19-2} 23-4] 30-1] 30-4) 34-4] 38-2] 37-7) 28-4/§34-3]§32-2/§29-5/§30-1 


9 

6 

0 

3 

4 

2 

D 

2 

4 

Bread, plain, 

white........ 15 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 64-5) 60-0) 61-5] 64-5) 69-0} 90-5)114-5/118-5}136-5]127-5]105-0)102-0}100-5}118-5]120-0 
. 0} 38-0} 53-0] 67-0] 67-0} 76-0} 66-0} 48-0}§44-0)§42-0/§61-0/§62-0 
0 
8 
0 
5 
2 
4 
4 
6 


66 
Flour, family...|10 “ : , 7 f , 
Rolled oats... 2 ‘ 18-0] 19-5} 21-0) 21-0) 22-0] 22-0] 21-0) 24-0] 27-5) 37-5] 37-5] 41-5] 34-0] 27-5] 27-5] 27-0} 31-5} 32-0 





=i a perc 10-4} 10-6] 10-4) 10-6) 11-6] 11-4) 11-8] 12-4] 13-0] 20-6} 24-2] 32-0] 24-0} 19-2}§20-6]§21-0)/§21-4/§21-6 
eans, hand- 

picked....... 2. at 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 10-4) 11-6] 12-4) 12-0) 18-2] 25-6] 33-6} 26-0] 23-4] 19-8} 17-2] 17-0] 17-0] 16-6] 16-4 
Apples, evapor- 

RLY te si: hous 9-9) 7-7) 11-5] 13-8) 18-5} 12-0) 12-5) 13-5) 14-2] 21-3] 22-2] 28-7] 22-9] 22-6] 21-0] 18-9] 20-1] 20-7 
(Prunes,medium 

HUE. 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 12-2) 12-9} 11-9] 12-2] 12-8] 14-0] 17-1] 20-0] 27-0} 21-4] 18-4] 19-2] 16-3] 15-5] 15-6 
Sugar, granu- 

LAtoed a ileces ats 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 24-0) 26-0) 23-6) 22-4) 32-8] 36-4] 42-4] 47-6] 72-8] 50-4] 34-4] 45-6] 48-4] 36-4] 35-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8) 10-8) 11-0) 12-0) 11-0] 10-4] 15-0} 16-8} 20-0] 22-2] 33-8] 24-0] 16-4] 21-6] 23-2] 17-2) 17-0 
Tea, black, me- 

dium....-.... , 6 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 8-8} 8-9] 8 9-9} 10-7} 12-7) 15-7] 16-4] 14-3] 13-6]§15-5]§17-4)§17-81§17-9 
Tea, green, me- 

dium Hem a8 ae Diff 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-4) 9-5) 9-3) 9-1] 10-1] 10-7] 12-1] 15-3] 16-9] 15-7] 14-7/§15-5/§17-4/§17-8]§17-9 
Coffee,medium| + “ 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-2} 9-3) 9-4) 9-5) 10-0} 10-0] 10-2] 12-1) 15-2] 14-4] 13-3] 13-4] 13-6] 14-8] 15-0 
Potatoes....... 2 pks} 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 44-6) 46-3} 36-0) 40-5] 61-0] 98-7] 72-2] 56-3/140-3] 57-4] 52-0] 40-8] 53-7] 49-7] 50-5 
Vinegar, white 

WINE Melallchna's $ pt 7 “7 “f 7 8 8 8 °8 8 9 “9 -9} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0; 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34) 7-68) 8-36/10-70/12-66/13- 05/15 -98)13-23/10-54/10-79]10-58/10-93)10-74 


ee ed bee! (eed Gee Le ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee, a 


Cc. aN Wes Pa) nes : ‘ Cc. Cc. CG. C. Cc. C. C. Cc. C. Cc. - 
Starch, laundry} 41b.] 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-1) 3-2) 3-2) 3-1) 3-3] 3-5] 4-6) 4-7] 4-6) 4-7] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite Me ton} 89-5) 45-2) 48-1) 48-8) 51-9) 55-0) 54-6] 53-5) 66-6] 71-7] 80-6] 92-8]118-4]108-7/118-0]110-7/104-8]105-6 


Coal, bitumin- 
RS en LL “ 6 | 81-1] 32-3] 35-0} 35-0} 37-5] 38-7] 38-6] 37-6] 51-1] 57-9] 61-41 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 69-2! 64-7] 64-6 














Wood, hard.. “ed 32-5] 35-3] 38-8} 41-4) 41-3) 42-5) 41-9] 41-6] 49-6] 68-6] 77-9] 77-5] 88-3] 78-7] 79:8] 78-2] 77-7] 77-7 
Wood, soft..... “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4} 30-0] 30-0) 30-6) 31-9} 30-3] 36-1] 49-4] 55-6] 59-4] 65-9) 58-5) 59-4] 57-5] 56-4! 56-2 
Coal oil SSE Ban Saat 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-1] 21-0) 23-7) 23-7) 23-0) 23-4] 26-3] 28-1] 33-1] 38-8] 31-7] 31-4] 30-6] 30-6] 30-6 
j $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
ANS AN Rie eee ea 1-50} 1-63] 1-76) 1-78) 1-82) 1-91) 1-91) 1-86] 2-27] 2-74] 3-04) 3-30] 3-98] 3-46] 3-63] 3-46] 3-34] 3-34 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RONG disiiles (ts 4 mo.} 2-37] 2-89) 4-05) 4-05) 4-60) 4-75) 4-77] 3-96) 4-16] 4-56] 4-90] 5-69] 6-62] 6-91] 6-96] 6-92] 6-88] 6-88 
$ 
Grand Totals..}...... 9-37|10-50/12-76/13-00/13-79)14-02)14-35)14- 21/17 -16]20 -00/20-99|25- 01/23 -87/20- 96/21 - 42/21 -00/21-19/21-00 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61! 5-83} 6-82] 6-78) 7-17) 7-29) 7-46] 8-48/10-57/12-61]13-60)16-24]13-75}10-83]11-12]10-58]11-33}11-12 
Prince Edward Island} 4- ee 5-26| 5-81) 5-80) 6-11) 6-34) 6-70) 7-45) 8-94]11-07/11-18]14-17/12-21] 9-80} 9-73] 9-61] 9-85] 9-82 
New Brunswick....... 5-38} 5-83] 6-55) 6-84] 7-13) 7-04) 7-36] 8-44/10-38]12-61]12-94115-80}13 -40]10-78]11-01]10-88}11-00]10-98 
Quebec...........000% 5 5 5-64] 5-33] 6-46) 6-97) 6-87) 7-23) 8-14/10-56)12-62]12-57)15-26|12-78}10-10}10-57/10-17/10-23]10-14 
Ontario: nigss'ses tpibin Aes 5-01} 5-60} 6-50) 6-67] 7-25] 7-20) 7-60} 8-32}10-89}12-72]12-86]16-03]12-99]10-39]10-71]10-55]10-71]10-47 
Manitobaidgii. «ic 0 ese 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-41] 7-88] 7-87) 8-28) 8-51/10-08/12-07]13-84]15-90]13-18]10-41]10-27]10-03]10-67}10-43 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] 8-25] 8-24) 8-46/10-37/12-63]13-68]15-67]13-32]10-58/10-62]10-13}11-26}11-09 
Alberta cic odie 4 02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-08) 8-15] 8-33) 8-35) 8-40)10-90}12-98]13-29]15-78]13-16}10-17/10-41]10- 1511 -33]11-04 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 8-79] 9-03] 9-13) 8-91) 8-72}10-90}12-95}14-13)16-95}14-21]11-47]11-50)11-38]12-16)11-95 


*The budget is intended toshow the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. See text. tDecember only. ‘and most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest informiation availablie 
as to the movement of prices in other coun- 
tries as compared with Canada. The index 
mumbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are mamed in all cages. 

It may be seen from tthe tables that wholle- 
sale prices during the opening months of the 
year were generally speaking on the down- 
ward grade in Canada, Great Britain, India, 
New Zealand, the United States and in Aus- 
tria, Germany, and the Netherlands. In other 
European countries, such as Belgium, France, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Spain and Switzer- 
lend, and in China and Japan, prices dis- 
played a tendency ‘to rise. Retail prices anid 
the cost of living were falling at the same 
time in Canada, Great Biitain, India and the 
United States, and in Belgium, Finllanid, Den- 
mark and Austria. Rising tendencies were 
shown by retail prices in France, Spain, Nir- 
way, Poland, Switzerland and Italy, anid in 
Australia and South Africa. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, 
base period 1867-77) declined 1.1 per cent in 
February to 143.1 at the end of the month, 
as compared with 144.8 at the end of January. 
Foodstuffs declined 1.8 per cent, there being 
decided drops in prices.of vegetable foods 
and sugar, coffee and tea, and a rise in prices 
in the animal food group. Materials declined 
0.5 per cent, all groups showing slight de- 
clines. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=100, declined 1.6 per cent in February to 
172.8. Foods declined 3.1 per cent, cereals 
declining 4.8 per cent, meat ‘and fish 4.4 per 
cent and other foods 0.8 per cent. Materials 
declined 0.7 per cent. Cotton advamced 3.5 
per cent and other textiles declined 4.9 per 
cent. Metals and other materials declined 
slightly. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base prices in 1913—100, declined 1.3 per cent 
in February to 168.8. Foods declined 1.8 per 
cent to 175.8, and non-foods declined 1.0 per 
cent to 164.9. Of the separate groups of 
foods, cereals and meat and fish declined and 
other foods advanced. Of materials, cotton 
advanced in price and all other groups de- 
clined. 


The Economist index number (1901-05=100) 
for March declined 1.9 per cent from the 


February level, reaching 212.7. Cereals and 
meat declined 4 per cent, other foods declined 
3 per cent; textiles declined a fraction of one 
per cent; minerals declined 2.5 per cent and 
the miscellaneous group declined 0.6 per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 2.2 per cent lower at the be- 
ginning of April than at the beginning of 
March, the change being due to a decline im 
food prices. The April figures were as fol- 
lows: food, 170; rent, 147; clothing, 230; fuel 
and light, 185; sundries, 180; cost of living, 
Pay 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base first half of 1914—1, was in comparison 
with the January index almost unchanged in 
February, being 21,081. Foods alone declined 
1.2 per cent, and materials rose 1.9 per cent. 
From February to March the index number 
declined 2.5 per cent to 20,548. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Cost of Living Commission, on the base July, 
1914=1, rose one per cent in February to 13,- 
895. Foods rose 1.2 per cent; clothing rose 
0.5 per cent; heating and lighting rose 1.3 
per cent; and rentals showed no change. In 
March the index number declined 2 per cent, 
and heating and lighting one per cent. 
Clothing and rentals showed no change. 


Belgium — 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base, April, 1914100, declined 1.2 per 
cent in January, to 559. Declines were shown 
by fuels, tar and products, clay products, glass 
products, chemical products, fertilizer, fats, tex- 
tile products, construction materials and rub- 
ber. Advances were shown by food products, 
metal products, and resin products, and other 
groups showed no change. 

Rerair Prices AND Cost or Livine.—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles at Brussels, on the base April, 1914= 
100, declined 1.3 per cent in February to 548. 
The index number for the Kingdom declined 
a fraction of one per cent to 517. 

The official index number of cost of living 
of a middle class family on the base 1921—100, 
was 137.04 in February showing a decline of 
1.5 per cent from the January level. This was 
owing to a decline in the price of foods. Rent, 
heat and light and sundries dropped slightly 
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Description of Index — Foods of Foods, living, articles, Foods fuel, 
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and clothing advanced slightly. The official 
index number of cost of living of a working 
class family, on the base 1921=100, declined 
slightly in February to 139.45. All groups ex- 
cept clothing fell slightly. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale, on the base July 
1914—100, rose 1.3 per cent to 525 in Janu- 
ary, and was 526 in February. Foods rose 
3.1 per cent in January, and industrial ma- 
terials rose one per cent. Both these divisions 
remained at practically the same level in 
February, not much change being shown by 
any of the groups. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office for gold 
prices, on the base 1913=100, declined slightly 
in February from its high level of January, 
reaching 136.5 as against 138.2, a decline of 
1.2 per cent. Foods declined 1.7 per cent 


to 135.0 and materials declined 0.4 per cent 
to 139.38, so that these two groups remained 
fairly close together. Goods produced de- 
clined 0.6 per cent to 129.1, and goods im- 
ported declined 0.9 per cent to 173.4, so that 
the latter group was still far in advance of 
the former. 


Cost or Livinec.—After considerable discus- 
sion by the Index Number Committee, a body 
which includes representatives of employers 
and workpeople, a revised method of calcu- 
lating the German cost-of-living index num- 
ber has been adopted. In addition to food. 
light and fuel, clothing and rent, which have 
hitherto formed the basis of computation. 
account is now taken of such items as clean- 
ing materials, educational and travelling ex- 
penses, etc., in calculating the present-day ex- 
penditure necessary to maintain the same 
standard of living as that enjoyed by a typical 
household before the war. Adjustments have 
also been made in regard to particular items 
of food and clothing, superior qualities being 
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now substituted for the cheaper articles taken 
as a standard during the “inflation” period. 
A re-investigation has also been made into 
the pre-war prices prevailing in all localities 
in which data are obtained for the calcula- 
tion of the Reich index number. 

The weighting of the budget after inclusion 
of travelling expenses and sundries with the 
items of the pre-war budget is as follows: 
food, 54.77 per cent; rent, 20.35 per cent; 
heat and light, 5.55 per cent; clothing, 10.05 
per cent; travelling expenses, 3.07 per cent: 
sundries, 6.21 per cent. 

The results for February according to the 
revised method show a cost-of-living index 
number of 135.6. According to the _ basis 
formerly adopted which included items of 
food, rent, heat and light and clothing, the 
February figure was 125.1. The new figures 
for the items contained in the earlier budget 
give 131.3 for February, which is 5 per cent 
higher than the figure according to the old 
method. According to groups the new index 


for February is as follows: Cost of living, 
135.6; cost of living exclusive of rent, 151.9; 
food, 145.3; rent, 71.5; heat and light, 138.0; 
clothing, 172.4; other necessities, including 
travelling expenses, 177.1; food, rent, heat 
and light and clothing, 131.3. 

Owing to the present comparative stability 
in prices, it has been decided to resume the 
practice of publishing the index number once 
a month only. The practice (adopted during 
the inflation period) of publishing a weekly 
index number is therefore to cease. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan (base 
period, 1918100), was 623.88 in February, an 
increase of 1.93 per cent on the figure for 
January. The only group to show a decline 
was animal foods. The total index reached 
its highest level since the compilation began 
(May, 1921), which was the case also with the 
groups vegetable foods, chemicals, minerals 
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and metals, miscellaneous vegetable products, 
and miscellaneous industrial materials. All 
foods rose during the month 2.1 per cent, and 
industrial materials rose 1.8 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of cost 
of living at Milan, compiled by the city of 
Milan, rose 1.0 per cent in January to 129.32, 
on the base July 1920=100. The index num- 
ber for foods rose 1.6 per cent to 129.37. 


Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Central Office of Statistics, on the base 
pre-war prices—100, was 119.5 for January, 
as against 118.3 for December, an increase of 
one per cent. Wheat and vegetable products 
increased 38.0 per cent, and animal products 
declined 18.6 per cent. The groups metals 
and coal and building materials advanced 


slightly in price, and hides and leather, tex- 
tiles and chemical products declined slightly. 
The group colonial products and sugar showed 
no change. 

Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Central Office of Statistics, on the base 1914= 
100, was 150.8 in February, as compared with 
150.0 in January. Foods and sundries rose 
slightly, clothing and fuel and light declined, 
and lodging and rates showed no change. 


Spain 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber compiled by the Director General of Statis- 
tics, on the base 1913=100, was 191 in Janu- 
ary, as compared with 188 in December. Foods 


on the whole showed no change, as anima! 
foods declined 4.3 per cent, vegetable foods 


advanced 2.7 per cent and other foods ad- 
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vanced 1.6 per cent. Industrial materials ad- 
vanced 2.2 per cent, the principal change be- 
ing an advance of 5.1 per cent in construction 
materials. Fuels and metals also advanced 
slightly and textiles and leather and chemicals 
declined. 

Reram Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices at Madrid, on the base prices 
in 1914—=100, declined 2 points in January to 
188. Animal foods, vegetable foods and the 
fuel and sundries group all declined slightly. 


China 
WHOLESALE Prices—The index number oi 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets. 
Shanghai, on the base 1913=100, declined 0.4 
per cent, to 159.2 in February. Cereals and 
other foods declined, as did also metals, fuels 
and industrial materials. Textiles, building 


materials, and sundries all rose during the 
month. 
New Zealand 

The official index number of the Census and 
Statistics Office, on the base 1909-13—1,000, 
declined 1.7 per cent from December to Janu- 
ary, or from 1866 to 1835. The largest de- 
clines were shown by the groups, agricultural 
produce and wool, hides, tallow, butter and 
cheese. The index of the leather group also 
declined slightly as did that for general mer- 
chandise and crockery. Slight advances were 
shown by building materials and chemicals 
and manures, while coal and the group flour, 
barn, pollard and oatmeal remained at the 
previous month’s level. 

Rerary Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of food in 25 towns, on the 
base prices in four chief centres in 1909-13= 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 
Nether- Italy Nor- Swit- South 
Country lands way Poland | Spain Sweden zerland | Egypt | Africa 
Milan Dir. Census 
Central Cham- | Okono-} Com- Gen Gote- Dept. and. 
Authority Bureau | Bacchi} ber of | misk merce of borgs | Com- Dr. of Statis- 
Statis- (k) Com- | Revue | Reports | Statis- |Handels| merce | Lorenz | Statis- tics 
ties merce tics | Tidning] Dept. tics Office 
No. of Commodities 48 100 125 93 58 74 47 160 71 23 188 
July 1, Jan. 1, 
1913- 1913- 1910= 
Base Period 1913 1913 1913 1913 Jan. 1913 |June 30,) 1913 July, jJuly, 31) 1000 
1914= 1914 1914 1914 
(3) (c) 
OOO. ra oN als ayetare oO dt [alc Seer tee APACS 2 AC RR ees! ln LI ae aa ee ee Me Se nT ee ee | ee 
41015 ERA Ra are Jn Pes Aber LUM D3 || kcal Rs A RR A RMP RN op STAC bo, Sen ea SS We A) MA AES HG Se Se 
AOL URE Pa Se NC ea ee) MORI lS a AR He S| MU SL NN IR MR Mk SR 1000 
DAYE BAe Bi SUE NAN MSA a! 21 100 100 100 TOO eg ewan LOOM Les MOO ca edie ec legen 1125 
4914—Jan). oy a ese TEA EC: 6. ott SA ee en Oe Pee ee PO FR Ay ot TR Pe ged Ae ae as op 2 par petal 2 
Mil yvade Wo Ne tee (b)109 Qe area AT eh So BR OE ee aU wit (O)LOIN SANG ce LOO Sree (6) 1090 
1915 Jain 2.2 0 a dp na) eg LOS ees eee (cp) Oe Sol ROOM RUS ge src WARCIT 30 R mn eS ON ey Meebo 
aly veoh ae ye ea (b )146 TSTMS Pes a iets wen (OJILOM (OLAS 2c Wicd ssriecoss bis (b)120 | (6) 1204 
1916 Fans ee aR Gay ek 184) Ween (Go) USK *)IR| PARR se Megan) Pees oe HUG AUR NE UAB Ss | rere IN| AIG Ute ee wole 
Duly eh SON sc anes (6 )226 ABO |e 3 oh a (OTE (GUNS ETM on tne eenl aelevereie este (b)124 | (b) 1379 
i peed FE A 236 fie. Pe Mees es con ule woah eae en: Mumma) MUO RI itl UU) yn ent oeeieee 
OL yA eee a (6 )276 OAS ERE cl uelete MN oiedale Gustase ale (O)IGB A (OPZEAN re eS. (b)168 | (b) 1583 
1918 Jan cane cue ih a SOS he tans: (9) 85 IA RR an ae mse | Hc Res eC | (a Ary | oe onte nese 
SOU eel Ot (0 )373 OEY TO cl | ee (OJ20TAN (Gp8soNl yee pol anercieee (b)207 | (b) 1728 
1919 Jan Oh ee i aay Fae PACT oie ee BOO Wie: eis @hleleralickdemeeine ODN | ct acer tetelliaicbeieletunall gate ovate elllsheseusalnicas oe 
‘Lp ate ERT (b )304 S627 Soceae (an) 30 ll Var aerrenii «Pu (b )204 Mal Pilea AR eae a Te (b)225 | (b) 1854 
1920 Jane 0 i) Mae TL A na 50 Ce SSE Mie eschew to epee eee 319 347 326 SISD: tue erate 
Ub een atone 292 G04 Cer BQO, occa (b )221 364 SFE apne 283 | (b) 2512 
121 Fea me Ten en Oars Sarees 8 CD | A RS a 219 267 274 238-0 214 2064 
SUL ye tee 182 520 | 466-06 DOORS ss shbbiet 186 211 215 178-6 164 1688 
1992 Jan.... 1.44. Coot 163 577 | 549-94 260 592 180 170 181 175-6 169 1472 
ri baka Mies ye 164 558 | 524-54 232 1,016 174 165 173 161-3 138 1423 
1923——Janu) 039) CN ae 157 575 | 523-52 220 5,447 170 156 163 175-0 141 1470 
July 145 566 | 538-65 235 30,699 170 157 162 179-0 123 1395 
1924 Sag. 8 ee 156 571 | 543-09 250 |2,521,677 178 152 161 | 183-2 133 1478 
April 154 579 | 550-54 267 |2,423,220 184 156 161 182 134 1420 
July 151 567 | 544-88 271 | (e)102-3 182 148 157 173 132 1404 
i Qe ET Want eee 161 602 | 563-19 276 116-4 186 162 167 169 156 1491 
1925—Jan SETURL AE Ska tage 160 657 | 624-83 QDs lane eeitoees OWA ioicopapatetecctt = ahalepereters yi UE PCS) I ORES Pit 5 eee 
Ue OME AMEND StL 660 | 638-39 ST ls ais icctecg abet cdia Nees otek Ve ATL ee aS I eae Ee aan ake pas eh tedal| acheter eee caters efecal veuae 
Mar 
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(a )Quarter beginning in specified month. 


(ob) Average for year. 


(c) Figure for previous month. (d) Following month. 


index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from 


1,000, declined from 1,603 in December tc 
1,576 in January, or 1.6 per cent. ‘Groceries 
and dairy produce declined while meat showed 
a very slight advance. 


United States 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, rose from 160.0 in January to 160.6 
in February. The principal change was an ad- 
vance of 5.7 per cent in fuel and lighting. 
There was an advance of 1.9 per cent in build- 
ing materials, and all other groups showed 
slight declines. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 


modities) showed a decrease at April 1 of one 
per cent from March 1, and 1.8 per cent from 
January 1, but was 8.1 per cent above the 
figure for April 1, 1924. During March eight 
groups of commodities declined, including 
breadstuffs, textiles and metals, in a marked 
degree, as well as fruits, hides and leather, 
coal and coke, oils and naval stores. Slight 
increases were shown by live stock, provisions, 
chemicals and drugs, and the miscellaneous 
group. Building materials showed no chanye. 

Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) was 
$194,537 for April 1, a decline of 3.7 per cent 
from the previous month’s level “ Most of 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 


except where noted) 














India China Japan Australia New 
Zealand United States 
Dept. of Bureau Com- Bureau 
Statis- | Labour] of Mar-| Bank | U-S. mon- | N.S.W.|Govern-| of  |Federal 
tics, fice | kets, of Fed. | wealth] Statis- | ment | Labour|Reserve] Brad- | Dun | Gibson} Annalist 
Cal- Bom- | Shang-| Japan | Res. | Statis-| tician | Statis- | Statis- | Board | street 
cutta bay hai Board | tician tician tics 
fats 22 25 
75 43 56 62 92 100 404 104 106 200 fonda foods 
July, July, Feb., | Oct., 1911= 1911 1909- 
1914 1914 1913 1899 1913 1000 =1000 ayn 1913 1913 — “> — 1890-1899 
(7) (7) (h) (3) (7) (9) (9) (e) 
Cu B98 Fitoe) ell atrs GREEN LER Sn Reem elie espe! 3 cde aul Me oo" ST a aR Ws 1 LR POR $ 7-8839]$ 93-355 44-2 99-388 
4 LS HENERE as |b Sie: STE PAMaPaRMRE sa Irma Aenen | LAE i JM SLOTS A Ni cect yes UR 2 CS OORT mOgeo Lo 47-3 110-652 
Reet atey s ov OME TE on) eye) os 0 wore RAT Rete. sucne ROP PIE e tee fae TOO3| foc ae QRAT Hele cles dis. olechs, [1 Oh OSeL iets sO 59-3 137-172 
BVoTs. s15/ei MR cheer sPecouei| eo abi wink (b )132-2 100 NOSSHy... <4 ae 1051 100 100} 9-2076) 118-576 58-1 139-980 
PNT ede ale Pole vsyiavens'f iota Goianaseitel Me etter tomes lietetae ated oer (a)1085)........}) (a)1045 98]........] 88857} 124-528 58-2 142-452 
100 LOO ss ois euetees (OJ 12653 ino, (Ay 5) VY ea, (a)1073 CTA eae ae 8-6566} 119-708 58-9 144-879 
PAOD Cae | aictzo\ ER RES. cj see ee ss Aig GUISS Ue eae ee My Leak 98]........] 9°1431] 124-168 64-7 150-95 
(Sop WAS SR RR OR ODAC eae AA (Cap IS22Re te (a)1304 TOO lM. vencee 9-8698! 124-958 64-4 147-29 
Bes ceidta rere ssc cielo sus taco de eee meee tech cl Reese eee = GISO2 OL o.. ia la2e8 113]........| 10-9163] 137-666 65-6 153-68 
Dds CTH ee, SEP Ee 8 2 (6 154-9}... (@)ISOC NL 5 24 Be (a)1403 eRe ah 11-5294] 145-142 71-9 170-11 
Hota ERED CR TEED Ae Sani OMS 5° Th NN | a (a )15251 2. 3.<, 5 | dael4o0 153]........] 18+°7277|. 169-562 87-4 213°410 
(DIA DOMES [03 am (6)196-4]........ UAW AG nea (a )1593 PSSiby es os 16-0680} 211-950 116-4 267-114 
Se) OE RADY Oh CEG huis. Piped MRM a AUS Re page (eA COC) Re: 1677 184|........| 17-9436] 222-175 118-9 278-696 
COD LTS! WM COUN2B7| 3b eae (0/259 0lexenen 5 5 (og ASE |e ene 1808 BELG} Wy Aa Be 19-1624] 232-575 123-3 285-474 
PME Sete ohs ise eaten haf ovals cee 283 «2m, O59 He a. 1888 199 201} 18-5348] 230-146 119-7 299-142 
(b) 198 | (6) 222}(b)132-7 320*Giee eer: PAU SS eae 1788 212 216} 18-8964] 233-707 127-9 307°763 
218 NESS 2 398-0 ane es. 2311 2359 1999 233 248) 20°3638} 247-390 130-4 294-935 
209 220] (b )140-0 316: 6/PeR eet at 2671 2700 2262 241 254) 19-3528] 260-414 141-9 307-680 
178 MO Tits cette 265-8 176 2233 2255 2233 170 168} 12-6631] 198-600 81-9 199 -867 
183 199 144-9 259-8 178 1813 1903 2065 141 145} 10-7284] 159-833 71-6 167-719 
178 190 148-5 272-5 191 1673 1771 1918 138 142! 11-3725] 164-444 64:3 164-311 
181 188 143-9 266-0 192 1789 1833 1828 155 165} 12-1069} 173-743 72-9 193-672 
179 177 152-7 243-7 176 1855 1847 1763 156 166} 13-6665} 192-944 75 +6 181-030 
170 173 155-4 254-5 182 2052 2039 1814 151 159} 13-0895} 188-711 72-5 170-954 
172 188 155-8 279-0 205 1984 1948 1807 151 163] 13-2710] 189-930 74-2 177-175 
174 184 153-7 2734 201 1893 1859 1841 148 158) 12-6574] 186-780 76°5 178-682 
179 184 05 EOS) (RE I 191 1855 1857 1859 147-0 156) 12-2257) 185-485 77-5 183-207 
181 181 152-8 282 Olesen: LSOL roe 1857 151-9 159} 12-9987] 190-878 83-7 194-436 
5 Wl Hes estas BUGS akin a tall 8 os oo | CER AA Fe aS) A 160-0 168} 13-9347| 202-565 92-5 211-051 
tan arel ease [ore teet ePevane ASSO NG 4 MR ee CU aL) lk TIS UI ate ae el Br 160-6}........| 13-8852} 204-592 92-9 211-628 
Ski RPIC Ay HEMET NE Oe betes Mn RRMA Sie OZ Ce NS Ue IO Me eae ana eek LU (Sy Oe a On fg a0) a Oa 93-8 221-240 
| 
(e) Middle of month. (g) First of month. (kh) End of month. (j) Monthly average. (k) New index numb2r is joined to old 


January, 1922, 100 quotations. 


the decline in the index number for April 1, 
as compared with that for March 1, occurred 
in breadstuffs, as was clearly foreshadowed by 
The figure 
for breadstuffs fell 16.1 per cent, to the lowest 


the violent break in grain prices. 


point touched since last July, and the net re- 
sult for all foods together, despite advances in 
meats, dairy and garden products, and other 
‘The 


total for the clothing group declined 2.7 per 


food, was a reduction of 5.5 per cent. 


cent, largely because of lower prices for wool, 
and there was a moderate downward trend in 


metals and in the miscellaneous group.” 


(lt) Gold Prices hereafter on the base 100. 


*In milliards. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, Massachusetts, on the base 1918=100, 
declined 0.6 per cent to 142.8 in February. 
Clothing declined and fuel and light advanced 
very slightly. Shelter and sundries showed no 
change. 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base Jury, 1914 
=100, was 167 in January as against 166 in 
December. Foods and clothing rose slightly, 


and shelter, fuel and light and sundries 


showed no change. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 
(Base figure 100 

Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 

Foods Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost Foods, heat, light, 

Description of Index 30 Foods of sundries, articles of living Federal Co-oper- 

towns living Madrid 30 towns (c) Labour ative 
fice stores 
July 1914 1914 July May June June 
Base period 1914 = = 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
(e) (e) 

y LS) 0 npr ng aie anenrRye eC BO DAAC A ser DES | UE BU eA 1 RP UCR eat ea ay aa SO HII Ss Gem ght Oe ge ae 
BRE) ee eRe OR RHR) Le ACO) SUN ed eg | IT Ok ae a me 8 cera da Me potato ah) alae Be AL a Oe 6 ee 
py Go WRN ve RR mPa est APR I eS EA A) TTT A OE Km PE Oe MS eT IE | lhe Queda il Ant MA ae hs 
July 100} (b) Ney i] (6b) 100 TOO tie eter (a) 100} (a) 100 
19 15ST 28 Naa ce AER ee Hn a ee GN OUR a Son ae (c) 1S PR Rt UE lt, ee (a) 107 
Furby Pee cia mash see eS AE Re A Eade (b) 108} (c) ny eae Wafers | abate Wen Sia (a) 119 
1916—Jan. oO)... Se ESA MEG CE 2) aC Oa [ett (c) DSO PMA RT Re ee Oe ear ee, vo (a) 126 
July IReohe We ICG) BREAN Pg OG A a (b) 116} (c) nV DANI EN nee ol Man tayas Ona abe (a) 140 
a AS A eRe MBE rues Mmmm) Sc TREE RA AN oT RUIN SIC STR 1S SB 169} (a) ASO apie rae (a) 149 
July Lee. 5/0 sae ZOE. MAN Emme Be TL) (b) 125 D774 2 ARNE SPD Reece ihe (a) 180 
TOUS Sin, ke. LAME HR, NOR AIIET DOD INMMMMIRE Le TULGAL AL si leccclalsn ula 221 100) neh (a) 197 
Ly JOY ah G acoeee ATOM ase AILS. NN ies A (a) 155 268 DLO ee TNR. (a) 229 
AOS 15. Oe BTS) PINCR NIRA RUS Tas ig ced a 339 rT Le ea (a) 252 
daly Fe ere cs aan Aes] MRA OSL RRA ar (b) 175 310 PASM Babe) IEE, beh 238 
1920-—Jan.. i608... PALES MEP GRR OI. J |k 1 IRA IE PE REC PE 298 DOOH Wied Ae owes 244 
Tully 0). 2. He BAO PO Me, Ree (b) 191 297 7d eek Abend 246 
1921—Jan............. 334 251 TE A 283 271 226 243 
MY ee a ke 292 457 257, (b) 189 232 236 203 214 
1922—Jan............. 257 736 469 179 190 216 185 189 
DTU Nb! Arete os ae 233 1,298 788 179 179 190 157 158 
19238-—Jan: 45.599. 0,008 214 4,931 3,527 180 166 183 154 161 
Suly Me hae 218 24,19 20,936 172 160 174 163 168 
1924—TJan. iiss. «ae 230} (1) 165-1 (1) 120-5 178 163 176 166 170 
Veh eve AR A Semre 71 240 151 126-5 195 159 173 164 169 
Jal y ae ae ae 248 139-1 127-2 182 159 171 Ar }c) a as SS 
Co) PU AD ef 264. Ne Rea). oR Go, | 185 172 174 167 169 
1925—Jan. Ji cee BU U1), Nae ee eRe. SN 188 170 7 Spey, ta ital 
1 e] 9 aS A RI PS UB Ui RS CU a TL Ga PRIN EA ME cb} 168 
Meir tee yc AEs icc, MA ARERR CNET CTS ANIA 0h ROR UC NRE 0s) A lal AD on 


(a) Figure for previous month. 
end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


(6) Average for year. 
(e) Beginning of month. 


(d) 15th of month up to 
(g) 15th 


(c) Index published quarterly. 
(f) Base is average for six capital towns. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Man Must be Stationed on Tender of 
Engine Running Backwards 


HE Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in a judgment handed down on 
March 30, allowed the appeal of the plaintiff 
in the case of Ouellette versus the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company from a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada last year. 
Ouellette was driving a lorry across the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway tracks in Hull in 1922, 
when two engines that were being driven 
backwards struck his vehicle. Ouellette’s two 
children, who were with him in the lorry, were 
killed, and in the action for damages which 
followed Ouellette was allowed $3,000, which 
was later, however, reduced to $1,500 on ac- 
count of contributory negligence. The evi- 
dence given at the trial established that, at 
the time of the accident, there were two loco- 
motives and two tenders running reversely, 
that the foremost of the two engines was 
pulling the hindmost engine and tender, and 


that the driver of the foremost engine was 
prevented by the tender in front of his en- 
gine from seeing the motor truck until after 
the tender had struck, it. The jury found 
against the railway company for not having 
a man stationed on back of the tender 
which was heading the train. The company 
contended that these two locomotives and 
tenders did not constitute a train, that the 
tender was part and parcel of the locomotive, 
and that section 310 of the Railway Act there- 
fore did not apply. On an appeal by the 
company against this decision the Court of 
King’s Bench at Montreal unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal, and the company appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, which sus- 
tained the appeal, two of the five judges of 
the Supreme Court dissenting. The plaintiff 
then asked for leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council, which was granted last July. 


Their Lordships of the Judicial Committee 
were unable to agree with the company’s con- 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
except where noted) 
South 
frica India Australia | New Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods Cost of Cost of Cost 
Cost of and 59 foods Bureau living living of 
foods Foods living groceries _ of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics Statistics Board setts 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (9) (2) 
5 WAU) 0) |. hepa RON RO AUPE PATA oi esi  e R (h) 991 a iC MRRTAMMIS Pt ERNST St DP es Raat si YAANERTES SS a ah 2k as Nd 
IGS Peewee es ce eee eee 1,106] (h) 1,037 100 LOOM (EN erates mad 100 
PIPE TAS beweunn see ene | 1 OOO} ED Seer tye 10 Fy Re aR RMT MA Slt fg Me Auf fa 101-8 
Ss ns Aa ened 100 100 1,164 1,070 TOA EI rai 100 102-1 
(ON VLA STE AE AIEEE Wan AS LT Zt 1,240 1,177 103] (a) 103.0) ee Dp acaie: 102-9 
ee HSE CHG Rod EES EE MID IEE LR OL a ale 1,522 1,200 LOO ian. veut ae 100-5 101-7 
KD) MeL 27 Ota sche AI a aCe 1,504 1,236 107| (a) LOS) Dey ee one at 105-1 
TIE Oa aL BS) ole SEs ie ele ee 1,516 1,276 Pe Vag We a 108-7 109-9 
(Oy ed US res thi), Aladin tte areas 1,453 1,359 128] (a) TLS 3 aoe. amet 119-6 
BL A 8 A EAR be 2 A 1,470 1,357 AAG) chee: 2h aN 131-3 129-3 
(DO LAST ihe cyte sides cree rey aa 1,505 1,426 160] (a) 142-4 peas Late ee 144-6 
RRA Me ee eee fora ots araresieve ST aie dare eeataptanats 1,523 1,491 BET ia yh) anes Ve Ca) 152-2 155-1 
(BY fa 5153 0) Arm ree PLR el cL 1,627 11508 185] (a) ye eS CIE NS rapa in AN 167-5 
Ae eat da 187 186 1,714 1,539 1901530) Ae Sela 172-2 171-5 
(GO) PZ IOS |e ote faces 183 1,862 1,688 201) (a) 199-3 190 192-0 
Rays eter ge 188 190 2,260 1,791 219} (a) 216-5 205 202-6 
(c) 1,904 163 169 2,167 1,906 172] (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
(c) 1,556 174 177 1,876 1,752 AAS on Ea ol: ONG 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 142] (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 1,537 142] (a) 166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156} (a) 1,695 1,488 144) (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
1,330 148 153} (a) 1,883 1,520 147] (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
1,372 154 158} (a) 1,817 1,600 149] (a) 173-2 165-0 160-1 
1,406 143 150} (a) 1,769 1,605 141] (a) 170-4 161-8 157-7 
1,339 151 156} (a) 1,732 1,587 143-3] (a) 169-1 162-0 157-8 
1,376 156 160] (a) 1,692 1,557 148-7} (a) 170-6 165-0 160-3 
1,381 152 LST GMD FIG | cs ee 8 1 7-73) (RAI ULS HOMR UAT IPU Ch eh lta iN ee 161-5 
Se ee Pe Se eA MUNI Ua te deu as ilitiiga al arab ble a AO eR MM aa LOU A cee) Se | i ee 160-6 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. (i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. (k) Cost of food budget. (l) Gold 


prices hereafter, 1914=100. 
+Gold prices on the base 100 hereafter. 


tention that two engines running as indicated 
do not constitute a “train” and therefore 
that no obligation rested on the company to 
have a lookout stationed at the foremost 
part. They could not hold that a “train” 
must necessarily include cars attached to the 
engine. The question was as to the interpre- 
tation of section 310 of the Railway Act of 
Canada, which reads as follows:— 


**(310; (1) Whenever in any city, town or village, any 
train not headed by an engine is passing over or along 
a highway at rail level which is not adequately pro- 
tected by gates or otherwise, the company shall station 
on that part of the train, which is then foremost, a 
person who shall warn persons standing on, or crossing, 
or about to cross the track of such railway.” 


Their Lordships remarked that it was in the 
least degree likely that the legislature in- 
tended, by a readjustment of certain forms 
of expression, to impair or undo a warning 
and protection given to the public at level 
crossings. 

The decision of the Privy Council implies 
that the tender is a vehicle entirely distinct 
and separate from the engine, and that, con- 


(m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. 


sequently, the railway company should have 
stationed a man on the rear thereof. 


—(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
—Ouellette versus Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company.) 


Employer Held Liable for Wrongful Act 
by Employee 

The Lasour Gazette, July, 1924, contaimed 
the decision of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia in an action brought by a passenger 
against the Canadian Northern Railway Com- 
pany for damages for an assault made upon 
him by a conductor. The facts in this case 
may be recalled as follows:— The plaintiff, 
a coloured man, was a passenger on a train, 
anid had duly paid his fare. The conductor, 
immediately after collecting his ticket vio- 
lently assaulted him in jan inexcusable man- 
ner, the evidence showing that the conductor 
had resented having the passenger call his at- 
tention to the fact that he had omitted to 
take up the latter’s ticket when he took up 
those of the other passengers. The plaintiff’s 
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claim was dismissed last year by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the conductor’s aic- 
tion was not within the scope of his employ- 
ment or for the company’s benefit, but was 
rather for the purpose of wreaking @ privaite 
spite. The plaintiff subsequently appealed mm 
the Court of Appeal against this decision, and 
the appeal was allowed, the Chief Justice, 
however, dissenting. One of the judges of 
appeal, in rendering judgment, after review- 
ing various precedents cited in the Supreme 
Court decision, said :— 

“The happening was all incident to the taking up 
of the ticket. The assault was unprovoked by the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff upon his part acted through- 
out in a proper manner, and a wanton assault is per- 
petrated by the servant of the: company, whose duty 
it is to protect the plaintiff from injury, at the very 
moment the plaintiff hands over his ticket to the con- 
ductor. It would seem to me to be idle argument to 


contend that upon such a state of facts as we have here . 


there is no liability upon the defendant; its con- 
tractual obligation was to carry the plaintiff, exercis- 
ing due care.” 


As against the precedents quoted by the 
trial judge to support the view that no lia- 
bility rested upon the Company for the wrong- 
ful act of its servant in this case, the same 
appeal judge quoted the opinion of Lord 
Lindley, in an Australian appeal to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Although the particular act which gives the cause 
of action may not be authorized, still if the act is 
done in the course of employment which is authorized, 
then the master is liable for the act of his servant.” 

(British Columbia—Jennings versus Cana- 
dian Northern Railway Company.) 


Hernia Compensable as an Industrial 
Disease 

Two cases were tried recently in the Prov- 
ince of Quebee in which workmen were 
awarded compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for hernia contracted in 
the course of their employment. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company was the de- 
fendant in both these cases. In the first, 
which was heard in the Superior Court at 
Montreal, the plaintiff was shown to have been 
ruptured while carrying heavy weights and 
running a thand-truck in the Company’s 
Angus Shops, with the result that he became 
permanently unable to perform his full du- 
ties as formerly. The Company claimed that 
the workman had been predisposed to hernia, 
and that it was not caused by any accident 
that occurred during his employment at the 
shops. The Court found that as the work- 
man had been suddenly attacked by hernia 
while at work, the attack should be treated 
as an industrial accident. The workman was 
awarded $713.58 with interest and costs, this 


amount being based on a degree of disability 
estimated at 15 per cent of his earning power. 

The second case was heard by the Court 
of King’s Bench in appeal, The claimant, 
as in the preceding case, was employed in the 
Angus Shops, where, in November, 1923, he 
was ruptured while in the act of lifting a 
heavy weight. He had sustained a similar in- 
jury five years before while working for the 
same company. For the defence it was al- 
leged that the claimant was constitutionally 
predisposed to such an attack. The Court 
held that the plaintiff had been the victim 
of an accident within the meaning of the Com- 
pensation Act, the thhernia having resulted 
from a definite act. That he had been rup- 
tured previously was held to be an irreve- 
lant circumstance. 


(Quebec—Emer versus Canadian Pacific 
Ralway, and Gauthier versus Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway). 


Employer is Responsible for the Safety of 
the Place of Work 


A freight conductor on the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, when his train reached a yard which 
was one of its regular inspection points, pro- 
ceeded to inspect his train and was running 
beside it while still in motion, at the same 
time attempting, according to the approved 
practice, to release a sticking brake. While 
so engaged he struck his foot against some 
object lying beside the track, and was thrown 
down, receiving severe injuries to his leg. He 
brought action for damage against the com- 
pany for negligence in permitting such an ob- 
struction in its yards. The jury before whom 
the case was first tried found that the defen- 
dant had been guilty of negligence in not hav- 
ing sufficiently inspected the yards, and 
awarded damages against the employer. The 
company appealed against this decision, the 
evidence which had been given at the trial 
having been conflicting as to the existence of 
a stone, alleged by the plaintiff to have been 
the object on which he had tripped. The sec- 
tion men were positive that no such stone 
had been seen; the members of the train crew 
on the other hand stated that they had seen 
the stone immediately after the accident, and 
the station agent said he saw a stone next day 
and had thrown it in a ditch. The Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeal with costs, on an 
equal division of the Court. It was held by 
the Court that if a plaintiff can show that a 
duty rests upon a defendant to ensure the 
safety of a place of work, and if in fact the 
place is dangerous, though under the manage- 
ment and control of the plaintiff, he has by 
such showing given sufficient reason for shift- 
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ing to the defendant the onus of proof in 

regard to the alleged negligence. 

(Saskatchewan—Brass versus the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company.) 


Kansas Court of Indusirial Relations 
Declared Unconstitutional 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
unanimously decided, on April 13, that the 
compulsory system of arbitration enacted into 
law by the Kansas legislature when it created 
the Kansas Court violated the rights guar- 
anteed both to employer and employees un- 
der the federal constitution. The court held 
that the Kansas legislature had no authority 
to pass a law permitting an employer, even 
in an industry affected by a public interest, to 
remain in business, whether making or losing 
money, if he did not wish to do so, and that 
there was a similar lack of legal authority in 
the legislature to compel an employee to work 
for an employer, if he desired to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

The decision of the Federal Supreme Court 
reversed that of the Kansas Supreme Court 
which had upheld the Industrial Court by 
granting a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Charles Wolff Packing Company to put into 
effect an order regarding wages and hours of 
labour in the company’s slaughtering and 
packing plant. 

An earlier action involving the validity of 
the Kansas Court Industrial Relations law 


was outlined in the Lasour Gazerre for April, . 


1924, page 306, and numerous references to 
the Court have been made in other issues. 


Normal Running of Plant shows that no 
Strike Exists 


A foundry company in Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
was convicted of having advertised for labour 
without stating at the same time that a strike 
was in progress. The company appealed in 
the State Supreme Court, claiming that at 
the time the advertisement was published the 
plant had been operating normally with bona 
fide employees. The Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of the lower court, declaring that 
“the defendant might at the time of the ad- 
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vertisement be lawfully justified in consider- 
ing that a strike shall be deemed at an end 
when conditions are such that the business of 
the employer is not materially affected by it, 
and there are no reasonable grounds for be- 
heving that a continuance thereof will ma- 
terially affect his business.” In Massachusetts 
and other States, state boards of arbitration 
cease to function when they find that the 
business of the employer concerned is “being 
carried on in the normal and usual manner 
and to the normal and usual extent.” Some 
States, including Wisconsin, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota and North Dakota, 
require employers and workmen to file state- 
ments as to the existence or non-existence of 
a strike, this information to be given to per- 
sons seeking employment at public employ- 
ment offices. 


Pennsylvania Old Age Pensions 
Unconstitutional 


The State of Pennsylvania, by an Act of 
May, 1923, set up a board of Old Age assist- 
ance commissioners, and provided that old age 
pensions should be awarded, on application, 
to persons 70 years of age, who had been 
citizens of the United States for fifteen years, 
whose total property was $3,000 or less, and 
whose income from all sources was less than 
$1 a day. Certain citizens brought action to 
restrain enforcement of this act on the ground 
that it conflicted with section 18, article III 
of the state constitution, which reads:— 

“No appropriations, except for pensions or gratui- 
ties for military services, shall be made for charitable, 
educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or 


community, nor to any denominational or sectarian in- 
stitution, corporation or association.”’ 


A decree enjoining the enforcement of the 
act was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the State, the judgment stating:— 


“Tf the legislature may call persons with an income 
of $865 per year and property of $3,000 paupers, there 
js no reason why subsequent legislatures could not so 
define persons with property and income of double, 
treble or quadruple those figures. In other words, in 
appropriating money, the minute the historical defini- 
tion of poor persons is broken through, the act enters 
the field of forbidden legislation through section 18 of 
article 3, and fails as a poor law.”’ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Employment conditions in 
Canada showed improve- 
ment during the month of 
March in comparison with 
the previous month. The general level of 
employment, however, was less favourable 
than during the same month last year. Re- 
ports from the Employment Service of 
Canada indicated an increase over the pre- 
ceding month in the volume of business 
transacted, the average number of vacancies 
recorded daily being 10 per cent higher than 
in February, and the placements effected 7 
per cent higher. At the beginning of April 
the percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 8.5, as com- 
pared with 9.5 per cent at the beginning of 
March and with 6.7 per cent at the beginning 


Monthly 


summary 


951 employees, and resulting in a time loss 
of 290,633 working days. These figures in- 
clude the continued dispute in the coal 
mines of Nova Scotia, where 11,463 miners 
were reported to be involved. Correspond-~ 
ing figures for March 1925 were as follows: 
fifteen disputes involving 11,729 employees, 
and resulting in a loss in working time of 
244,703 days; and for April, 1924, sixteen 
disputes, 8,667 employees, and 199,968 work- 
ing days. 


The bill to amend the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the text of which 
was given in the March 
issue of this Gazerrn, com- 


Amendments 
to Industrial 
Disputes Act. 


/ pleted its passage through the House of Com- 


of April, 1924. These percentages are calcu- \ mons on May 13. It will be recalled that the 


lated from reports received from 1,550 local 
trade unions, with 154,558 members. Reports 
from 5,830 firms showed that they were em- 
ploying 718,524 persons on April 1, as com- 
pared with 718,162 persons on March 1. The 
employment index number, which is based 
on the number of wyrkers employed on 
January 1, 1920, as 100, stood at 87.2 on 
April 1, 1925, as compared with 87.0 in the 
previous month, and with 89.3 on April 1, 
1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.56 at the 
beginning of April as compared with $10.74 
for March; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak) ; $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100 declined to 156.5 for 
April as compared with 161.6 for March; 
154.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 1923; 
153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 1921; 
251.0 for April, 1920; and 198.1 for April, 
1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial dis- 
putes was somewhat greater in April than 
either in the previous month or in April last 
yegr. Twelve disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 11,- 


1509—13% 


purpose of the bill is mainly to define the 
application of the Act in respect of matters 
on which the Dominion has unquestioned 
jurisdiction. Some changes were made in the 
amending bill as originally introduced, to the 
effect that employers and employees would 
be required to give at least thirty days’ notice 
of an intended or desired change affecting 
wages and hours, and that in case a dispute 
should arise it would be unlawful to declare 
a lockout or strike until a board under the 
Act has dealt with the dispute. Another of 
the changes would provide that an employer 
declaring a lockout, or making effective a 
change in wages contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, would be liable to a fine of not 
less than one hundred and not more than 
one thousand dollars for each day the lock- 
out exists. 

The changes in the amending bill are iden- 
tical with the proposed amendments which 
received the approval of the House at the 
session of 1924. 


The Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization 
has made very tangible 
progress to date under the 
3,000 British family settle- 
ment agreement consummated last fall 
between ‘the Imperial authorities and the 
Dominion Government under the provisions 


British family 
settlement 
in Canada 
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of the Empire Settlement Act. During the 
recent spring months 288 families, including 
1,728 persons, have arrived in Canada and 
been settled on their farms. The scheme 
provides for the settlement of 3,000 selected 
British families on Government owned farms 
in Canada under the supervision of the Land 
Settlement Branch of the Department. The 
Imperial Government is furnishing an aver- 
age of £300 per family for the purchase of 
necessary live stock and farm equipment for 
the new settlers. Selection of suitable fami- 
lies in the Old Country is being conducted 
by experienced land settlement officials under 
the supervision of the Director of Emigra- 
tion. On arrival at Canadian ports the groups 
of families are met by departmental officials 
and directed to their destination, where they 
are met by the resident field supervisors of 
the Land Settlement Branch and taken to 
their farms. A good feature of the British 
Family Settlement plan is the local com- 
munity welcome which is being extended to 
families on arrival at destination. The new- 
comers reach their farms to find the home in 
order, fire going and meal prepared. Employ- 
ment with neighbouring farmers is arranged 
beforehand for the head of the house and 
working members of the family, as the Settle- 
ment plan provides for the acquiring of one 
year’s Canadian farming experience before the 
new settlers commence active operation of 
their own farms. 

it is too early to make any definite fore- 
east of the ultimate success of this assisted 
Settlement Scheme but with the care that is 
being exercised in selection and the place- 
ment of the families on farms in this country, 
this colonization project is, in the opinion of 
the responsible officials, apparently conducted 
on sound lines. 


At a recent conference on 
Child Welfare at Regina 
a resolution was passed ask- 
nig that immigrant children 
should be made wards of 
the Province of Saskatche- 
wan. Legislation to this effect is already in 
force in Manitoba and Alberta, prohibiting the 
placing of immigrant children in these Prov- 
inces without a permit. The Manitoba law 
on this subject is contained in the Child Wel- 
fare Act, 1922, chapter 2, as follows:— 

90. (1) An organization or agent desiring to carry 
on the work of placing immigrant children in the 
province, prior to placing in the province any immi- 
grant child, shall secure from the Jieutenant-Governor 
in Council authority by order in council for such 
organization or agent to carry on such work and shall 
deposit with the Department of Public Welfare the 


sum of five hundred dollars, or furnish satisfactory 
security for that amount. 


Immigrant | 
children as 
wards of the 
province 


(2) Such authority may be revoked by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council and such sum or a portion 
thereof, on the retirement of the organization or agent 
from such work or on the dissolution of the organiza- 
tion, may be returned. 

91. When any immigrant child is placed in the 
province by any organization or agent, such immigrant 
child shall be enrolled as a ward of the province, and 
the organization or agent shall furnish the director 
with information in such form as may be prescribed 
by departmental regulations in that behalf. 


The Canada Year Book, 
The Canada 1924, a substantial vol- 
Year Book ume containing over 1,00U 
for 1924. pages, has been issued re- 


cently by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The Year Book is the 
official statistical annual of the physiography, 
history, institutions, population, production, 
trade, transportation, finance, labour, adminis- 
tration and general social and economic condi- 
tions and life of the Dominion. 

Section VII of the volume contains full in- 
formation on the subjects of labour, wages 
and prices, including the latest available fig- 
ures regarding the occupations of the people 
of Canada, which are analyzed according to 
distribution by sex, industry, locality ete. In- 
formation is also given on several of the 
outstanding Dominion and Provincial activities 
in the interest of labour, together with details 
regarding labour organizations, and statistics 
of recent industrial fatalities, strikes and lock- 
outs, employment and unemployment in 
Canada. Rates of wages are shown for the 
various classes of labour, with index numbers, 
and samples of the actual wages paid and 
number of hours worked in the various indus- 
tries. The movements of prices, wholesale and 
retail, are also shown for 1924 and previous, 
years. 

In the present edition the new features to 
which special attention may be directed in- 
clude the following: a summary treatment of 
natural resources in the physiography section; 
a discussion of the effect of redistribution in 
the sub-section on parliamentary representa- 
tion; a summary of the literacy and school 
attendance statistics collected at the census 
of 1921; improvements in the treatment of 
vital statistics; an expanded article on fruit 
production and a discussion of the cost of 
grain production in the sub-section on agri- 
culture; a description of the rise and present 
position of cotton manufacturing and automo- 
bile manufacturing in Canada; an analysis of 
Canadian external trade at the commence- 
ment of the trade and commerce section; an 
analysis of the child labour legislation of the 
provinces and a detailed description of the 
methods used in compiling the Bureau’s new 
index number of wholesale prices, in the labour, 
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wages and prices section; a new table showing 
per capita ordinary receipts andi expenditures 
of provincial governments for various years 
since 1881; and the first analysis by provinces 
of the national wealth of Canada. The educa- 
tion section includes articles dealing with the 
activities of the Royal Society of Canada 
and the Royal Canadian Institute, while the 
sub-section on public health and benevolence, 
commenced in the last edition, has been ex- 
panded into a section, filling a long-experi- 
enced want for information on Canadian 
charitable institutions. In the administration 
section, new statistics are presented, showing 
the growth of the civil service of Canada since 
1912. A charge of $2 is made for the Year 
Book, which may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Public Printing and Stationery, 
Ottawa. 


ttention is called to the 
report of the recent inter- 
provincial conference on vo- 


Inter-provincial 
co-operation in 


technical cational education which is 
education included in the notes on 

this subject in the present 
issue. The conference was called last month 


by the Director of Technical Education, who 
is in charge of this branch of the work 
of the Federal Department of Labour for 
the purpose of securing co-operation among 
the four western provinces in regard to voca- 
tional training. It was pointed out that the 
provinces would secure a considerable saving 
in the cost of providing courses of training if 
they would consent to combine their efforts 
and make common use of the existing facili- 
ties for training. Under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act, the Dominion is responsible for half 
the outlay for instruction, the provinces pay- 
ing the remaining half. If, however, the pro- 
vinces would co-operate, their shares severally 
would be one-eighth instead of one-half the 
total cost, since the cost of training would not 
be much greater for four provinces than for 
one. It was also suggested by the delegates 
that as all the provinces set up certain stand- 
ards, to which electricians, engineers, miners 
and other workers must conform, they owed 
it to those who desired to enter these trades 
that the necessary facilities for training should 
be provided in their own province. A com- 
mittee appointed by the conference is to con- 
sider in what manner any difficulties to co- 
operation may be overcome, and the way 
thus prepared for the further development of 
vocational education in the western provinces. 
A full report of the conference will be pub- 
lished shortly by the Department of Labour 
as a bulletin. 


The Manitoba Act rere Vi 


Administration ing the Workmen’s Com- 
of Dominion pensation Act, outlined else- 
compensation where in this issue, pro- 


vides that “the Board may 
administer any act of the Parliament of Can- 
ada, or Order of the Governor General in 
Council dealing with the payment of com- 
pensation to the persons named in any such 
Act or Order in Council.” This amendment 
meets, as far as Manitoba is concerned, the 
requirements contained in section 1, of Chap- 
ter 15 of the Statutes of Canada of 1918, re- 
lating to compensation for the employees of 
the Dominion Government, which reads as 
follows :— 

An employee in the service of His Majesty who is 
injured and the dependants of any such employee 
who is killed shall be entitled to the same com- 
pensation as the employee, or as the dependant of a 
deceased employee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled to re- 
ceive under the law of the province in which the 
accident occurred, and the liability for and the amount 
of such compensation shall be determined in the same 
manner and by the same Boards, officers or authority 
as that established by the law of the province for 
determining compensation in similar cases, or by such 
other Board, officers or authority or by such court 
as the Governor in Council shall from time to time 
direct. 


A bill to amend the Gov- 


Ten-dollar ernment Annuities Act of 
Government 1908 was introduced in the 
annuities House of Commons by the 


Minister of Labour early in 
May. The minimum annuity that formerly 
could be purchased under the act was $50, 
and the proposed amendment would permit 
the purchase of a $10 annuity. The Minister 
stated that the reason for suggesting this 
change was that a number of employers de- 
sired to purchase outright annuities of amounts 
about $10 as presents or bonuses for employees 
who have been with them for many years. 
For some time past, he said, the Department 
of Labour has had on deposit from one firm 
a considerable sum of money in anticipation 
of the amendment being made. 

There are three plans under which single 
cash payments may be made for the purpose 
of securing an annuity:—Under plan “A,” in 
event of death before 65, the purchase money 
with 4 per cent compound interest will all be 
returned to the purchaser or his legal repre- 
sentatives. After 65, annuity ceases with the 
last payment received by the annuitant prior 
to his death. Under plan “B,” in case of 
death before the annuity begins, there will be 
no return of any part of the purchase money. 
Under the “10-year guaranteed plan,” in event 
of death before 65 the purchase money with 
4 per cent compound interest will be re- 
turned. If the annuitant lives to be 65 the 
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annuity will be paid in any event for 10 years, 
and will be continued as long thereafter as 
he may live. 

Supposing the annuitant to be 45 years of 
age an annuity of $10 could be purchased un- 
der plan “A” for $40.25, under plan “B” for 
$25.88, and under the “10-year guarantee plan,” 
for $47.80. 


The Minimum Wage Board 


Administration of Ontario recently made 
of minimum their report to the Pro- 
wages in vincial Government in con- 
Ontario nection with their investi- 


gation last winter into cer- 
tain charges that had been made against the 
Willard Chocolate Company. It had been 
alleged that this firm had practised a Sys- 
tem of underpaying their female employees and 
circumventing the orders of the Board (Lasour 
GazertE, February, 1925). The Board found as 
the result of their inquiry that there had been 
no plan for systematic underpayment. “If the 
Company had planned to systematically under- 
pay its employees the question naturally arises. 
why did it continue to pay comparatively high 
wages to so many of them? Surely, its first 
step would have been to cut the higher wages 
to the minimum levels prescribed by law, a 
policy which would have been legally safe 
rather than to embark upon the highly dan- 
gerous policy of reducing those wages which 
the law protected. Further, the guaranteed 
rates which the company gave its piece-work- 
ers are inconsistent with a policy of ruthless 
wage reduction. Their removal would have 
saved the company a considerable sum each 
pay day.” 

The report then continues: “The Board is 
not disposed to excuse any company for the 
underpayment of a single wage. A woman’s 
wage is her living, and those whose earnings 
are low need every cent to sustain them in 
decent conditions of life. We believe that an 
efficient business establishment such as Will- 
ards’ should be able to avoid errors of this 
sort in its payroll. The Company has argued 
that Cyril Johnson, as their time-keeper, was 
responsible for these errors. Our reply is that 
the Company is responsible for its subordinate 
officials. We believe that our work in protect- 
ing the living standards of working women is 
one which employers should approve, and we 
believe that we enjoy the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the great mass of the employers of the 
province. In these circumstances we look to 
them to conserve their human as well as their 
physical assets, and to observe our orders as 
assiduously as they maintain insurance, pro- 
mote sales, or safeguard their finances.” 
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The United States Railroad 
Nature of Labour Board gave a deci- 
38-hour basic day sion recently on the ques- 
on railways. tion whether a_ railway 
' company has the right to 
increase the daily assignment above the 
standard working day of eight hours, 
either temporarily or permanently,  ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. The question 
had been raised when the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and St. Louis Railway informed) its 
maintenance-of-way employees and _ shop 
labourers that their regular assignment would 
be increased to ten hours. The employees 
contended that eight consecutive hours con- 
stituted the day’s work, and that the assign- 
ment of longer hours, except in cases of em- 
ergency, involved the abrogation of the bene- 
fits of the eight hour day. The company, on 
the other hand, contended that the eight-hour 
day had only been established as the basic 
day for pay, and that it had the right to ex- 
tend the working day to ten hours if necessary. 
The Board held that the eight-hour day had 
been established as a standard measure of a 
day’s work for the class concerned, and that 
the hours beyond this basic day are to be con- 
sidered overtime. They recognized, however, 
the right of the carrier to work its forces 
nine, ten, or even a greater number of hours, 
should the occasion arise to justify such an 
assignment, provided that the meaning and 
intent of the general rule is adhered to. They 
considered further that it was not right for 
a railway company to issue a notice to the 
effect that a ten-hour day would be estab- 
lished for a given period, and that if the occa- 
sion should arise requiring a ten-hour work- 
ing day the notice should be to the effect that 
two hours’ overtime would be worked in addi- 
tion to the regular assignment. 


Resolutions on the situation 
resulting from the dispute 
in the mining industry of 
Nova Scotia were recently 
passed by the Legislatures 
of Manitoba and Alberta. 
The resolution, passed by the Manitoba Legis- 
lature on April 8, was as follows:— 

‘‘ Whereas a condition of great distress exists among 
many thousands of people in the coal fields of Nova 
Seotia; and whereas the people in all parts _of 
Canada are shocked that a condition of this kind 
should be allowed to continue without intervention 
on the part of Governments to avoid so much human 
suffering. Therefore be it resolved that this House do 
make representations to the Federal Government urg- 
ing them to immediately grant such relief as is neces- 
sary to meet the needs of those destitute people; and 
further, that the Government be urged to establish 
a Commission of Enquiry that would place the blarne 
for these appalling conditions where it belongs, and 
make such recommendations as would prevent a recur- 
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rence of these disasters; and further, that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Right Honourable 
Premier Mackenzie King and to the Minister of 
Labour, the Honourable James Murdock.” 


The Alberta resolution, passed April 10, 
was in the following terms:— 


Whereas, both in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
and in the Public Press, statements have been made 
regarding the appalling conditions prevailing among 
the Nova Scotia miners, and the hunger and suffering 
being endured by thousands of families in that area; 
and whereas, due to the continued strife between the 
British Empire Steel Corporation and its employees, 
this state of unsatisfactory conditions will be con- 
tinued unless action is taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to probe the reasons for the continued industrial 
disturbances; therefore, be it resolved, that this Legis- 
lature is of the opinion that immediate relief should 
be extended by the E'ederal Government in order to 
alleviate the suffering now existing there, and also 
that a Commission be appointed to make a complete 
and comprehensive enquiry as to the reasons for these 
conditions and the placing of the blame therefor, and 
‘that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Right Honourable Mackenzie King, Premier of Canada, 
and the Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Alberta Legislature on 
April 3, unanimously passed 
a resolution requesting the 
Federal Government to 
consent to a revaluation of 
the land, stock and equipment of the returned 
soldiers who were settled upon Alberta lands 
under the policy adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1918 in connection with the re- 
establishment of soldiers as civilians. Many 
of these ex-soldiers have been obliged to 
abandon their farms in consequence of the 
decline in the value of farm property after 
they took possession. A similar resolution by 
the Manitoba Legislature was noted in the 
March issue of the Gazerre (page 252). The 
Alberta resolution was as follows:— 


“That this House reaffirm the resolution adopted by 
this Legislature, March 22, 1922, in effect that soldier 
farmers, located by the Soldier Settlement Board, are 
justly entitled to a revaluation of their land, stock 
and equipment, on the basis of the cost of replace- 
ment, and based on such a valuation to a proper and 
equitable readjustment of the amount due from them 
to the Soldier Settlement Board; such readjustment 
of payments to equitably adjust past payments as well 
as payments accruing. | 


Alberia asks 
revaluation of 
soldiers’ lands 


Further, that this Government not only continues © 


to urge upon the Federal Government the importance 
and necessity of such action, but that in the interest 
of the state it pledges all reasonable co-operation and 
-assistance in facilitating the bringing about of this 
reform in as far as the Province of Alberta is con- 
cerned.” 

An outline of the amend- 
ments recently made by the 
Manitoba Legislature ia the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is given elsewhere in 
this issue. These amendments embody most 
of the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee which was engaged during the recess 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
in Manitoba 
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in a study of the whole subject with the ob- 
ject of making the act satisfactory to all par- 
ties. The committee’s report was given in 
the March issue of this Gazerre. It will be 
recalled that the committee consisted of five 
representatives of employers, five representa- 
tives of employees, and five members of the 
Legislature. While they were unable to agree 
upon some of the more contentious issues they 
agreed in making certain recommendations 
which they hoped would result, if adopteci by 
the Legislature, in ensuring a period of tran- 
quility in the operation of the act. The Hon. 
R. W. Craig, attorney-general of the Province 
and Chairman of the committee, stated later 
in the legislature that his experience with this 
committee impelled him to emphasize the 
value of deliberations of such joint commit- 
tees in settling differences in which employers, 
employees and the general public are involved. 

The agreement reached by the members of 
the committee was based on the assumption 
that no additional burden should be placed 
upon industry, but that the existing scale of 
benefits should be adjusted in some particulars. 
The principal adjustment they recommended 
was a reduction in the minimum weekly al- 
lowance to dependent families consisting only 
of children from the existing minimum rate of 
$15 to $12.50. They suggested that the saving 
thus effected might be used for the purpose 
of increasing the allowances to dependent 
children on a scale corresponding to that in 
the Alberta Act (Lapour Gazerrr, May, 1924, 
page 377) and this change was made by the 
amending act. The existing rate of disability 
compensation was allowed to stand at 663 per 


cent of former earnings, in the case of total 


disability, and at the same proportion of the 
difference between former and present earnings 
in cases of partial disability. The original de- 
mand of the employees was for an increase of 
75 per cent in these rates, and that of the em- 
ployers was for a reduction to 55 percent. The 
employers had also asked that a maximum 
liability in connection with any accident should 
be fixed in the act, but the committee made 
no recommendation on this point. An im- 
portant section was added to the act, similar 
to an Ontario amendment last year, pro- 
viding for vocational retraining of injured 
workmen who are unable to follow their regu- 
lar occupations in consequence of their injuries. 


The account given in the 


Industrial present issue of recent 
development labour legislation in Mani- 
in Manitoba toba mentions that the 


Legislature made a_ sub- 
stantial contribution towards the work lately 
begun by the Winnipeg Development Com- 
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mittee. This body was formed during the 
past winter primarily for the purpose of find- 
ing some solution for the problem of unem- 
ployment. It was composed of representa- 
tives of the Building Trades Council, and 
of the Winnipeg City Council and Board of 
Trade. Their investigations led them to the 
conclusion that unemployment could only 
be remedied satisfactorily by means of indus- 
trial development in the city and province. 
They proposed therefore to undertake a sur- 
vey or census of the resources of the pro- 
vince showing the extent of tthe existing 
production in the various classes of industry, 
the number of employees, the capital invested, 
markets and other material of interest to pro- 
spective manufacturers. The committee fur- 
ther proposed the establishment of a per- 
manent Industrial Development organization 
under control of an industrial commissioner 
to keep the survey up-to-date, and to en- 
deavour to bring in new industries where they 
can be established with advantage to the 
province. The organization is to make a sus- 
tained effort for a period of three years. The 
cost of the undertaking is estimated at about 
$30,000 yearly; the funds being controlled by 
an executive committee representing the con- 
tributors, including the Provincial Legislature, 
the City Council, and the business interests 
throughout the province. 


A bill was introduced in 

Trade union the British House of Com- 
political levy in mons last February by a 
Great Britain private member, to amend 
the law relating to the 


raising and application of funds by trade. 


unions for political purposes. The bill would 
have repealed certain sections of the Trade 
Union Act, 1913, which provided for a politi- 
cal fund being established by trade unions 
to which each member of the union would 
be liable to contribute by reason of member- 
ship unless exemption was claimed in writing. 
By the provisions of the bill members of a 
trade union were to be freed from all lia- 
bility to contribute to any levy for political 
purposes, but any member who desired to con- 
tribute to his union’s political fund could do 
so with complete freedom. Registered and 
unregistered trade unions were to be placed 
on the same footing and safeguards were in- 
troduced to prevent any of the benefit, strike, 
or other funds of a trade union from being 
used for political purposes. 

The bill was rejected by the House after 
an appeal for industrial peace had been made 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, in the 
following terms: 


‘“We have our majority. We believe in the justice 
of this bill which has been brought in to-day, but we 
are going to withdraw our hand, and we are not going 
to push our political advantage home at a moment 
like this. Suspicion is preventing stability in Europe, 
and is the one poison that is preventing stability at 
home, and we offer the country to-day this. We, at 
any rate, are not going to fire the first shot. We 
stand for peace. We stand for the removal of sus- 
picion in the country. We want to create an atmos- 
phere in a new parliament for a new age in which 
the people can come together. We abandon what we 
have laid our hands to. We know we may be called 
cowards. for doing it. We know we may be told that 
we have gone back on our principles, but at this 
moment we believe we know what the country wants, 
and we believe it is for us in our strength to do 
what no other party can do at this moment, and to 
say that we, at any rate, stand for peace.’’ 


The Minister of Labour 

Intervention of Great Britain, replying 
in trade disputesto a question in the House 
in Great Britain of Commons in March, 
made the following state- 

ment of the general policy of the Government 
in regard to intervention in trade disputes:— 
“So far as intervention by the Ministry is 
concerned,” he said, “it is the policy of the 
Department not to intervene in a dispute 
where effective Joint machinery exists unless 
and until that machinery has broken down 
or has failed to effect a settlement. In 
practice, officials of the Ministry are generally 
in touch informally with the parties if cir- 
cumstances are such that a trade dispute of 
any importance may seriously be appre- 
hended. Premature action on my _ part, 
whether in inviting parties formally to meet 
me to discuss the situation or in taking the 
procedure elaborated in the Industrial Courts 
Act, is open to the same objection in either 
case, namely, that the certainty or even the 
strong likelihood of early intervention would 
impair the value of existing machinery for 
negotiation between the parties themselves.” 
The provisions of the Industrial Courts Act 
of 1919, to which reference is made in the 
foregoing statement, are already well-known. 
In providing arbitration facilities the aim of 
the Industrial Courts Act appears to be to 
give the parties as wide a choice as possible 
in respect to the kind of tribunal to which 
the difference shall be submitted. Under the 
Act a difference may be referred to the In- 
dustrial Court, or to one or more persons 
appointed by the Minister of Labour, or to a 
Board of Arbitration formed ad hoc consist- 
ing of one or more persons nominated by 
the employers and a similar number nomin- 
ated by the workmen, and an independent 
chairman nominated by the Minister. The 
Industrial Court consists of about thirteen 
persons. Of these, four, including the Presi- 
dent, are designated as independent persons, 
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cthers as representing employers, others as 
representing workmen, while two members are 
women. It is not the practice for the 
whole Court to hear any one case. The 
usual procedure is for each case to be heard 
by a division of the Court, consisting of the 
President or a chairman as an independent 
person and other members representing em- 
ployers and representing workmen respective- 
ly. If women are, or are likely to be, af- 
fected, a woman member is also usually 
added. This system is subject to variation 
with circumstances, and cases are not infre- 
quent where a member of the Court will sit 
alone. The constitution of a division of the 
Court is in the discretion of the President. 
The members of the Court are appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and the aim in 
constituting the Court was to create a body, 
which it was hoped would inspire general 
confidence in respect of its ability, knowledge, 
and representation of different points of view. 
The president and chairmen are all persons 
who had no active participation in industry. 
Three are of the legal profession and one 
was formerly a distinguished civil servant. 
The description of other members as “ repre- 
senting employers” and “representing work- 
men” is applicable rather to the matter of 
antecedents and previous experience than to 
function and attitude. The Court is entirely 
an independent tribunal, and is not subject 
to any Government or departmental control 
or influence. It sits mainly in London, but 
_ from time to time it sits also in the indus- 

trial centres of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. In addition to its judicial fun- 
tions, the Court has certain advisory or con- 
sultative duties. The Minister of Labour 
may refer to it for advice any matters re- 
lating to, or arising out of, any trade dis- 
pute or any other matter which in his opin- 
ion ought to be so referred. 

Arbitration by the Industrial Court rests 
upon an entirely voluntary basis. Both par- 
ties to a difference must agree to the refer- 
ence to the Court, and the award or finding 
of the Court depends for its observance 
upon the honour and civic sense of the 
parties. 


The City Council of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
are considering the question of establishing 
the double platoon system in the fire depart- 
ment. The firemen represented that under 
the existing system they were obliged to re- 
main on duty for periods of 96 hours, with no 
opportunity of enjoying the comfort of home. 
The 2-platoon system has been established by 
Provincial laws in Ontario, British Columbia, 
and Alberta. 
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The Attorney General of Ontario recently 
received a deputation from railway companies 
in the Province who complained of the con- 
tinuance of disability allowances under Work- 
men’s Compensation to employees who had 
been injured, even after these employees had 
resumed employment at full pay. They 
claimed that men who had recovered from a 
disability sufficiently to do full work should be 
required to waive further compensation. Rail- 
way employees who were present at the inter- 
view represented that although a man might 
be strong enough to draw full pay there could 
be no certainty that he could work as con- 
tinuously as though he had not been injured. 
It was stated that a further conference on this 
subject was to be held. 

According to a recent statement in the House 
of Commons the average mileage operated 
under the Canadian National Railway System 
in 1924 was 20,523; the average number of em- 
ployees was 87,213; and the average number of 
employes per 100 miles was 425. Correspond- 
ing figures for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
were 18,784 miles, 57,471 employees and 416 
employes per 100 miles. 

The total number of cases of poisoning, 
anthrax and epitheliomatous and chrome ul- 
ceration in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land reported under the Factory and Workshop 
Act during March, 1925, was 62; 37 were cases 
of lead poisoning, 3 cases of other forms of 
poisoning, 6 cases of anthrax, 11 cases of 
epitheliomatous ulceration, and 5 cases of 
chrome ulceration. Seven deaths were re- 
ported during the month, all due to epithelio- 
matous ulceration. In addition, seven cases 
of lead poisoning among house painters and 
plumbers were reported to the Home Office, 
but notification of these cases is not obligatory. 





The number of workpeople, other than 
seamen, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during March, 1925, was 203 (ex- 
cluding 388 men entombed in the Montague 
View Colliery) as compared with 203 in the 
previous month and 231 a year ago. 





During March the number of assisted 
passages to Canada from Great Britain to Ire- 
land, which were granted under the Empire 
Settlement Act of 1922, was 1,611. During the 
first three months of 1925, 3.517 passages were 
granted. The number of actual departures 
during the same quarter was 2,450. From 1922 
to the end of 1924 the departures totalled 11,- 
623. These figures include the applicants and 
their dependents. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


HE conditions of employment in Canada 
during March showed improvement in 
comparison with the previous month, but were 
not so good as in the same period last year. 
The employment situation at the end of 
April, 1925, was reported by superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 


In the Maritime Provinces the employment 
situation showed the good effects of the re- 
turn of clement weather conditions. Farm 
work was opening up, and fishing was fairly 
active. In the logging industry, though river 
driving was held up in some places through 
shortage of water in the streams, in other 
localities it was proceeding and creating con- 
siderable employment activity. Construction 
prospects were reported as fair, but work had 
not yet opened up to any considerable extent. 
Sawmills and manufacturing allied with the 
lumbering industry were busy, while the steel 
industry was only fairly active; other manu- 
facturing lines were quite active. The con- 
tinuance of the strike in the Nova Scotia coal 
districts continued to reduce activity in that 
industry to such work as is carried on by the 
independent collieries. ‘Transportation, both 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, was re- 
ported as being fairly good. 

In the Province of Quebec industrial con- 
ditions were gradually improving. There was 
a keen demand for farm hands, created by the 
spring work on the farms. River driving 
caused a good demand for workers in the log- 
ging industry. In Montreal factories generally 
showed quite substantial improvement, though 
in the City of Quebec the improvement was 
not so noticeable. Construction and building 
were beginning, and fairly good prospects for 
the forthcoming summer were foreseen. 

From Ontario a noticeable improvement 
was reported. This was due not only to the 
opening up of outdoor work, but also to in- 
creased activity on the part of manufacturing 
industries situated in the southwestern por- 
tions of the province. This latter improve- 
ment was most noticeable in the steel in- 
dustry. A good demand for farm hands 
throughout the province generally was ex- 
perienced as a result of the usual spring 
activity. While in some districts construc- 
tion had not yet shown any very considerable 
activity, generally speaking work was being 
started and prospects were fair. In the north- 
ern section of the province outside work was 
slower in getting under way with the result 


that a few centres reported a shortage of em- 
ployment opportunities. The opening of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes may be considered 
a factor contributing to the general improve- 
ment. 

Farming in Manitoba was held up by rain 
and inclement weather conditions. For this 
reason the demand for farm help slackened, 
but was expected to become brisk when work 
on the land recommenced. From Winnipeg 
building prospects were reported as being sub- 
stantially improved over last year, and at out- 
side points outdoor work was opening up 
There were, however, still many applicants 
for general labour throughout the province, 
particularly in Winnipeg. 

In Saskatchewan the farming situation was 
similar to that in Manitoba. Work on the 
land had to be delayed owing to unfavour- 
able weather, and this was reflected by a 
slackened demand for farm labour. Building 
construction was quiet, though railroad con- 
struction and section work opened up to some 
extent and provided quite a number of gen- 
eral labourers with employment. The con- 
tinued heavy farm placements had decreased 
the lists of unemployed substantially through- 
out the province. 

From certain points in the Province of Al- 
berta it was reported that farming activities 
had been interfered with by the weather, but 
an active demand for farm hands was still in 
evidence. Farming generally throughout the 
province appeared to be very active. Rail- 
road construction was under way in numerous 
localities, but other construction was quiet, 
with prospects uncertain. The coal mining 
industry was very quiet, but factories were 
active, and in some cases their activities 
showed increases. 

In British Columbia the logging industry 
showed only minor changes, but still reported 
a fair amount of activity. Though no ex- 
pansions in the metal mining industry were 
reported, that industry continued to be active. 
Nearly all centres where manufacturing is of 
any considerable proportions reported that fac- 
tories were quiet. Both building and railroad 
construction began to open up some little 
time prior to the end of the month, and a 
number of general labourers found work on 
extra gang and section work. From most 
centres it was reported that there was still 
plenty of labour of all classes to satisfy any 
anticipated demands, but in summarizing the 
situation for this province it would appear 
that there has been quite a considerable de- 
crease 1n previously existing unemployment. 
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Employment on April 1 in- 
creased slightly in contrast 
with the downward move- 
ment that has been indicated 
on this date in the past four years. The em- 
ployment index number was rather lower than 
on April 1, 1924. Manufacturing showed 
marked improvement, but there were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in logging. Other 
industries reported gains on the whole. 

In the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia increased activity was indi- 
cated, while the situation in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces was not so favourable. In 
the Maritime Provinces there were increases 
in manufacturing and shipping and stevedoring, 
but railway operation and construction afford- 
ed less employment. In Quebec, there was 
improvement in manufacturing, mining, build- 
ing and trade, while logging registered decided 
reductions and the railways showed curtail- 
ment. In Ontario, pronounced recovery in 
manufacturing and gains in mining, communi- 
cation, construction, transportation, . services 
and retail trade were offset by heavy losses 
in logging. In the Prairie Provinces also 
there were large contractions in logging. Con- 
struction and manufacturing, however, showed 
increased activity. In British Columbia, 
manufacturing reported improvement, but in 
logging and construction there were declines. 

Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Winnipeg 
recorded additions to staffs, while in Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Vancouver there was. little 
change in the situation. In Montreal, manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and trade 
showed the greatest gains. Construction in 
Quebec City afforded more employment than 
in the preceding month. Leather factories, on 
the other hand, reduced their personnel. In 
Toronto, manufacturing was decidedly more 
active, especially in the textile, iron and steel 
divisions; trade, communication anid construc- 
tion also registered improvement. In Ottawa, 
there was practically no change in the general 
situation. Employment in Hamilton also re- 
mained stationary on the whole. There were 
increases in textiles, iron and steel, with coun- 
terbalancing losses in clay, glass and stone and 
electrical appliance works. Firms in Winnipeg 
recorded a favourable trend, manufacturing and 
construction showing the largest gains. Manu- 
facturing in Vancouver reported improvement, 
while there were offsetting reductions on road 
construction. 

Manufacturing made further important gains, 
notably in iron and steel, lumber, textiles, 
clay, glass and stone, pulp and paper and 
rubber. Logging, on the other hand, showed 
very marked seasonal losses. Quarrying and 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


asbestos mining were more active. Communi- 
cation, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade recorded improve- 
ment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 


the beginning of April, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
Union has reference to involuntary 
REPORTS. idleness, due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 
The volume of unemployment at the end of 
March as reported by 1,550 local trade unions 
with 154,558 members was less than at the 
close of the previous month, 8.5 per cent of 
the members being out of work as tompared 
with 9.5 per cent in February. The situation, 
however, was somewhat less favourable than 
in March of last year when 6.7 per cent of 
the members were reported idle. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Brit- 
ish Columbia unions registered improvement 
over February but the gains were not particu- 
larly outstanding. In the remaining provinces 
declines occurred. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries reports were received from 425 unions 
with a membership of 42,246 persons, 4,302 of 
whom were out of work, a percentage of 10.2 
as compared with 9.7 per cent in February. 
Pulp and papermakers, printing tradesmen, 
metal polishers, textile, iron and steel, jewellery 
and wood workers and hat makers were all 
better employed. Glass and garment workers 
were considerably less active, and reductions 
on a smaller scale were reported by cigar 
makers, bakers, and leather workers. The im- 
provement shown in the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia during March was due to the fact that 
some unions in February reported a number 
of their members out of work, while in March 
they were on strike, and therefore, in accord- 
ance with the statement in the first para- 
graph of this article, they were shown as fully 
employed in the March tabulation. The Al- 
berta coal miners were not so active as in 
February and the British Columbia miners re- 
ported a nominal change only. Asbestos miners 
in Quebec registered no unemployment. The 
situation in the building trades was more 
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favourable than in February, due to the com- 
mencement of the active building season. Re- 
ports were received from 167 unions of build- 
ing and construction workers with 17,386 mem- 
bers, 22.5 per cent of whom were idle, as com- 
pared with 26.1 per cent in February and 
with 26.4 per cent in March of last year. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers were consider- 
ably better employed than in February, and 
lesser gains were reported by carpenters and 
joiners, hodcarriers, steam shovel and dredge- 
men and granite cutters. Less favourable con- 
ditions prevailed in the remaining trades, espe- 
cially among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and bridge and structural iron work- 
ers. Transportation workers reported a slight 
increase in employment over February, 5.4 per 
cent of the members being idle as compared 
with 5.9 per cent in February. Navigation 
workers were busier than in February and em- 
ployment for steam railway workers was also 
in greater volume. Street and electric railway 
employees, however, registered moderate de- 
clines. Conditions .were much improved for 
navigation workers during the period under re- 
view than at the close of (March last year, and 
street and electric railway employees also were 
better employed, but less work was afforded 
steam railway employees. Retail clerks were 
scarcely as active as in February though con- 
siderably busier than in March of last year. 
Slightly more unemployment than in February 
was reported by fishermen. Lumber workers 
and loggers were not so slack as in February, 
though a large number of their members con- 
tinued to be without work. In the miscellane- 
ous group of industries there was more activ- 
ity; hotel and restaurant. employees, theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen were all more fully 
engaged. 

A summary of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions during the quarter ending March 
31, 1925, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1925,the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 238,420 references to 


vacancies and effected a total 
of 22,130 placements, of which 13,862 were in 
regular employment and 8,268 were in casual 
work; this total is in contrast with a total 
of 22,523 placements during March, 1924. Of 
the placements in regular employment 10,817 
were of men and 3,045 of women workers. 
Applications for work were received from 38,- 
028 workers, of whom 28,690 were men and 
9,338 were women, while during March, 1924, 
the number of applications was 34,897. Em- 
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ployers notified the Service of 24,510 vacancies, 
of which 16,766 were for men and 7,744 were 
for women. This compares with 26,104 op- 
portunities for work during March, 1924. A 
comparison of the reports for this period with 
those of the preceding month shows a marked 
increase in the number of placements effected. 
This increase was general throughout Canada, 
and was due partly to seasonal activity in the 
farming industry. A comparison of March, 
1924, however, shows that the volume of busi- 
ness transacted was slightly larger than during 
the month under review. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
March, 1925, and for the quarterly period 
January to March may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


PropuctTIon tistics reports that the produc- 
Report. tion of pig-iron in Canada 

in (March was 63,932 long tons, 
this being the highest monthly output re- 


ported since May, 1924, exceeding the com- 
bined totals of January and February of this 
year. The increase over February was 117 
per cent, and over January 121 per cent. The 
entire March output consisted of basic iron, 
63,740 tons being for the further use of the 
reporting firms and the balance of 192 tons 
being for sale. The cumulative production of 
pig-iron for the first quarter amounted to 
121,740 tons, as compared with 201,280 tons 
for the first three months of 1924, and con- 
sisted of 97,736 tons basic iron, 15,722 tons 
foundry iron and 8,282 tons malleable iron. 
The number of active furnaces remained un- 
changed at five, located as follows: 2 at Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia; 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario; and one at Hamilton, Ontario. These 
furnaces have a combined capacity equal to 
41-3 per cent of the possible Canadian out- 
put, and were operated at 99.4 per cent of 
their rated capacity during March. The out- 
put of 1,962 tons ferro-alloys marked an in- 
crease of 10 per cent over the 1,780 tons of 
February. The total production this year 
amounted to 3,433 tons, and consisted mostly 
of the grade cdriteining 80 per cent man- 
ganese; a small quantity of ferro-silicon was 
also produced. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada during March was 107,605 long tons, 
this being the greatest tonnage reported for 
any month since May, 1924, which was the 
1920. In 
February of this year the output was 37,221 
tons, the tonnage of March showing an in- 
crease of 189 per cent. For the first three 
months of the year the cumulative production 
was 171,952 tons or slightly below the 207,224 
tons for the same period of last year. 
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Shwe 


A report from the Department’s correspond- 


ent at Cobalt shows that 8 cars containing ~ 


641,070 pounds of silver ore were shipped from 
the Cobalt camp during the first eighteen 
days of April as compared with 17 cars of 
silver ore containing 1,348,560 pounds in the 
entire previous month. The Nipissing mine 
shipped 265 bars containing 306,131.56 ounces 
of silver, and The Mining Corporation of 
Canada shipped 171 bars containing 171,072.17 
ounces of silver, making a total of 456 bars 
containing 477,223.73 ounces of silver shipped 
during the month of April as compared with 
441 bars containing 475,537.89 ounces shipped 
in the previous month. 

A report from the De nartaente correspond- 
ent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of March, 1925; Intercolonial Mining 
Company, Limited, 17,756 tons; Greenwood 
Coal Company, Limited, 5,217 tons. The 
mines of the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, 
were inoperative because of a strike. 

As complete figures showing coal produc- 
tion in Canada for March are not yet avail- 
able, the statistics for the previous month 
are given at the end of this section. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 456,662,656 feet of 
timber, board measure, was scaled in the pro- 
vince during April, 1925. The total includes 
fir, 90,497,150 feet; cedar, 48,642,101 feet; 
spruce, 13,179,263 feet; hemlock, 20,071,029 
feet; balsam, 4,586,898 feet; yellow pine, 676,- 
841 feet; white pine, 1,601,691 feet; jack pine, 
384,878 feet; larch, 2,109,361 feet; and mis- 
cellaneous, 231,837 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement amounted to $18,233,944 during 
March, 1925, as compared with $16,486,042 in 
the previous month and $20,669,619 in March, 
1924. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were given in a preliminary state- 
ment as $12,931,547 for March, 1925, as com- 
pared with $11,786,711 for February ¢ ‘and $14,- 
812,928 for March, 1924. 


Coal Statistics for February —The output of 
coal from Canadian mines during February 
decreased 22 per cent below the production for 
the preceding month, and remained below the 
average for the same month in the past five 
years. The figures were 1,156,349 tons in 
February, as against 1,488 654 tons in January, 
while compared with the average for the 
month during the five preceding years, the 
decrease was 14 per-cent, or 180,769 tons. Pro- 


duction by provinces in February, when com- 
pared with the five-year average for the 
month, showed an increase in Saskatchewan 
and dtoradeds in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Canadas The 
total muraber of men employed in the coal 
mines of Canada during February was 29,449, 
of whom 22,830 worked underground and 6,619 
on the surface, as compared with a total of 
30,700 in January, of whom 23,787 worked un- 
derground and 6,913 on the surface. Pro- 
duction per man was 39.3 tons in February, 
as against 48.3 tons per man in January; but 
during February the production per man-day 
was 2.5 tons, as compared with 2.6 tons in 
January. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics the value 
CONTRACTS of the building permits is- 
AWARDED sued in March in sixty cities 


throughout Canada showed a 
substantial increase as compared with Feb- 
ruary, but was lower than the value of the 
permits issued in March, 1924. The figure 
for March, 1925, was $8,457,791; for February, 
1925, $5,781,642; and for March, 1924, 
$9,365,070. 

For the month of April the total value of 
contracts awarded in Canada, as compiled by 
MacLean Building Reports, Limited, were 
$24,886,900, as compared with $13,392,900 in 
the previous month. Residential building 
accounted for 48.5 per cent of the April total, 
amounting to $10,829,000. Business building 
totalled $6,991,700, or 28.1 per cent; indus- 
trial building $2,472,500, or 9.9 per cent; and 
public works and utilities $4,593,700, or 18.5 
per cent. The activity was distributed among 
the provinces as follows: Ontario, 50.3 per 
cent; Quebec, 32.7 per cent; Prairie. Pro- 
vinces, 6.6 per cent; British Columbia, 6.3 
per cent; and the Maritime Provinces, 4.1 
per cent. 

The MacLean Building Review also gives 
the construction awards during the period 
from 1913 to 1924. In 1913 the contracts 
awarded amounted to $384,157,100, the high- 
est during the entire period. During the war 
years the amount of the awards fell, the low- 
est figure being $83,916,900 in 1915. A notice- 
able change was shown, however, in 1919, 
when the contracts awarded totalled $190,- 
028,300. Since that year the yearly values of 
the contracts awarded have been $255,605,500 
in 1920; $240,133,300 in 1921; $31,843,800 in 
1922; $314,254,300 in 1923, and $276,261,100 
in 1924, 
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The summary of Canadian 
FOREIGN trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE partment of Customs and 


Excise shows that in March, 
1925, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $84,608,314 as against 
$86,922,203 in March, 1924. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $94,815,802 
in March, 1925, as compared with $67,274,543 
in February and $92,429,774 in March, 1924. 
Foreign merchandise exported amounted to 
$1,072,334 in March, 1925, and $1,185,528 in 
March, 1924. 

The chief imports in March, 1925, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $18,898,- 
252: iron and its products, $15,940,214; agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$11,748,886; and non-metallic minerals and 
products, $10,505,277. 

The chief exports in the same month were: 
in the groups of wood, wood products and 
paper, $26,603,516; agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $25,921,991; animals 
and animal products, $13,982,673; and non- 
ferrous metals and their products, $11,386,386. 
During the year ending March, 1925, exports 
of agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, were valued at $400,001,876; wood, 
wood products and paper, $254,030,016; ani- 
mals and animal products, $164,821,510; and 
non-ferrous metals and their products, 
$90,855,514. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was greater in April than in March, 1925, or 
April, 1924. There were in existence during 
the month 12 disputes, involving 11,951 em- 
ployees, and resulting in a time loss of 290,633 
working days, as compared with 15 disputes 
in March, involving 11,729 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 244,703 working 
days. In April, 1924, there were recorded 16 
disputes involving 8,667 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 199,968 working days. 
Three new strikes and lockouts commenced 
during April with a time loss of 3,258 work- 
ing days. Five of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing prior to April, and one of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during April 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were six strikes 
and lockouts on record affecting 11,745 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions are re- 
ported to be no longer affected but which had 
not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were lower due chiefly 
to a seasonal decline in the price of eggs. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 
five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was $10.56 at the beginning 
of April as compared with $10.74 for March; 
$10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; 
$15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 
for April, 1914. Fresh eggs showed a substan- 
tial decline while there were less important 
declines in the prices of bread, flour, rolled 
oats, and potatoes. Increases occurred in the 
prices of beef, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, 
cheese and coffee. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $20.82 at the beginning of April as 
compared with $21 for March; $20.58 for 
April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for 
April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for 
April, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20 for April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower. — 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined substantially, being 156.5 as compared 
with 161.6 for March; 151.1 for April, 1924; 
156.9 for April, 1923; 153.7 for April, 1922; 
179.5 for ‘April, 1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 
and 198.1 for April, 1919. In the grouping ~ 
according to chief component material five of 
the eight main groups were lower, two were 
higher and one was unchanged. Vegetables 
and their products were substantially lower due 
chiefly to lower prices for grains, flour and 
other milled products and fresh vegetables. 
Animals and their products were lower be- 
cause of declines in the prices of butter, eggs, 
fish, furs and hides which more than offset 
the advances in live stock and meats. Declites 
in the prices of wool and silk caused a fall in 
the fibres, textiles and textile products group. 
Cotton thread, raw jute, binder twine and 
manilla rope advanced. Lower prices for pig 
iron, steel billets and wire nails caused a 
decline in the iron and its products group. 
Non-ferrous metals were also lower. The non- 
metallic minerals and the chemicals and allied 
products groups were somewhat higher. The 
wood and wood products group was unchanged. 





The Minister of Education of Saskatchewan 
recently announced that, in order to provide 
educational facilities in the frontier settle- 
ments, the Department had decided to estab- 
lish ‘The Outpost Correspondence Schoo:” 
for the purpose of serving children living be- 
yond the borders of organized school districts. 
The various courses will include the work for 
Grades I to VIII inclusive. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


URING the month of April the Depart- 
ment received an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation from certain employees of the 
Corporation of the City of Edmonton, AI- 
berta, being junior clerks, stenographers, typist 
clerks, cardwriters and extension clerks, mem- 
bers of Civil Service Union No. 52. After 


the application was received it was understood 
from information reaching the Department, 
that the matter in dispute which related to the 
scale of wages of the employees concerned, 
had been amicably settled, and no need ex- 
isted therefore for the establishment of a 
Board as requested. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada in existence during April was 
twelve, as compared with fifteen in March. 
The time loss for the month was greater 
than in April, 1924, being 290,633 working 
days, aS compared with 199,968 working days 
in the same month last year. The consider- 
able time loss and number of employees in 
April, 1925, was chiefly due to a dispute of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. 


Number of | Number of | Time loss 


Date disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

‘Apprily 025s. cee che 12 11,951 290, 633 

March 1920). ek 15 11,729 244,703 

ADIT Sh O2k ene es cere 16 8,667 199,968 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as wel! 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods 
taken to secure information practically preclude probability 
of omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Nine disputes, involving 11,561 workpeople, 
were carried over from March. Five of the 
strikes and lockouts beginning prior to April, 
and one of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during April terminated during the 
month. At the end of April, therefore, there 
were on record six strikes and lockouts as 
follows: coal miners in Nova Scotia; cigar- 
makers at Montreal; hat and cap makers at 
Toronto; fur workers at Montreal; fur workers 
at Toronto, and carpenters, joiners and ma- 
chine operators at Montreal. The record does 
not include minor disputes as described in the 
previous paragraph, nor does it include any 


dispute which the union or organization ecn- 
cerned has not yet called off, although infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely, clothing workers (ladies’ 
garment makers), Montreal, commencing Feb- 
ruary 38, 1925; clothing workers (ladies’ gar- 
ment makers), Toronto, February 9, 1925; 
moulders at Galt, August 2, 1922; moulders 
at Guelph, June 2, 1924, and street railway 
employees at St. John, June 29, 1921. 

The strike of 250 street railway men on 
June 29, 1921, at St. John antl a decrease 
has not been eAlledt off, but the Maves of the 
strikers were filled some time after the cessa- 
tion of work occurred. The union has con- 
tinued to pay strike benefits to the strikers 
who had not secured work elsewhere. At the 
end of April, 1925, none were reported as re- 
ceiving strike pay and the strike, therefore, 
is considered to have lapsed. 

An article on another page of this issue refers 
to a shut-down of a coal mine at Hillcrest, 
Alberta, on March 20, declared by the miners 
to be a lockout to enforce a decrease in wages, 
with similar occurrences at other mines. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
April, two were against reductions in wages, 
while the third was for increased wages and 
changes in working conditions. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during the 
month, five were in favour of the employers, 
and one was in favour of the employees. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


Coat MINERS, EpMonTON, ALTa—A cessa- 
tion of work, affecting 140 coal miners, 
occurred in Edmonton on April 20, following 
the announcement in two mines by the em- 
ploying operator of a reduction of 13 per cent 
in the wages scale in the agreement then in 
force. The miners struck against it as the 
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agreement had still two months to run. On 
April 22, the operators notified the miners 
that they were willing to resume work at the 
rates in effect prior to the cessation and work 
was resumed April 23. 
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Society, for relief in cases of ill-health in the 
colliery districts. On April 10, John L. Lewis, 
International President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, had a conference with 
the Hon. E. H. Armstrong, Premier of Nova 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING APRIL, 1925 





Number 
Industry, occupation and locality of 


involved 


Minina, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Nova Scotia....... 11,463 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquors: 
Cigarmakers, Montreal, Que... 7 


Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Hat and cap makers, Toronto, 9 
Ont. 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, Mon- 7 
treal, Que. 


Fur and leather products (other than 
boots and shoes ): 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 16 


Saw and planing mills: 
Shingle sawyers, New West- 14 
minster, B.C. 


Iron, steel and products: 





Time 
loss in 
emplovees| working 
days 


Moulders, Hamilton, Ont...... al ea Ae 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... meet. a 
Moulders, Sarnia, Ont......... Ne aS 


Remarks , 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to April, 1925. 


286,575 |Commenced March 6; failure to agree on certain 


changes in agreement of wages and working con- 
ditions, and stoppage of credit at company’s 
stores. Unterminated. 


175 |Commenced March 24, against a reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


225 |Commenced March 38, for changes in working con- 


ditions. Unterminated. 


..{Commenced February 26, for increased wages. 


Information received indicates strikers secured 
work elsewhere. 


400 |Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 


union. Unterminated. 


..{Commenced March 3, for increased wages. In- 


formation received indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer affected. 


..{(Commenced January 30, against a reduction in 


wages. Information received indicates employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected. 


..{Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 


wages. Information received indicates employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected. 


..|{Commenced March 8, against a reduction in wages. 


Infor mation received indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer affected. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during April, 1925. 


Mrininc, Non-Frerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— | 
Coal miners, Edmonton, Alta... 140 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and leather products (other than 
boots and shoes): 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 75 


W ood products: 
Carpenters, joiners and mach- 175 
ine operators, Montreal, Que. 


420 |Commenced April 20, cessation of work following 


announcement of reduction in the wage scale in 
the agreement in force. Work resumed April 23, 
at rates in effect prior to cessation of work. 


1,875 |Commenced April 1, failure to agree on certain 


changes in agreements and on proposed substitu- 
tion of separate agreements. Unterminated. 


963 |Commenced April 24, against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated. 





Coat Mrtners, Nova Scotia—The dispute 
affecting the coal miners in Nova Scotia, 
carried over from March, remained unsettled 
at the end of the month. Early in April the 
Government of Nova Scotia placed $20,000 
at the disposal of the Nova Scotia Red Cross 


Scotia, and then spent some days in the Cape 
Breton mining districts. On April 14 and 15, 
the premier and members of the Government 
had a conference with the International presi- 
dent, the district officers of the union, and 
the officers of the coal company, and again 
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on the 18th and 19th. At the latter confer- 
ence the premier proposed an immediate re- 
sumption of work at the mines on the 1924 
wage scale pending a settlement by direct 
negotiations, or by arbitration if the negotia- 
tions failed. The premier’s suggestion was 
accepted by the miners’ representatives but 
was rejected by the president of the company. 
The conference then broke up. Toward the 
end of the month the premier proposed a ten 
per cent reduction of all classes of miners 
receiving over $4.50 per day under the 1924 
rates, the rates for the lower paid employees 
to remain as they were. This proposal was 
rejected by both parties. Following the re- 
turn of the president of the United Mine 
Workers of America to International head- 
quarters in Indianapolis strike relief for the 
district was authorized and paid at the rate 
of $5,000 per week from April 6, one month 
after the cessation of work. On April 30, 
Premier Armstrong introduced legislation in 
the Nova Scotia House of Assembly to pre- 
vent and settle strikes and lockouts. During 
May this legislation passed both houses of the 
legislature. Reference to this: legislation is 
made elsewhere in the present issue of the 
LaABour GAZETTE. 


Boor Factory EMPLOYEES, MONTREAL, QUE.— 
The strike of seven boot factory employees 
which began on February 26, against a reduc- 
tion in wages, lapsed by the end of April as 
the strikers secured work elsewhere and em- 
ployment conditions were no longer affected. 


Fur Workers, Montreat, Que—A _ strike 
of 75 fur workers in the employ of three firms 
oceurred on April 1, following the refusal of 


Recent Labour 


On September 8, 1924, the first law regulat- 
ing child labour in Chile was enacted. This 
law prohibits the employment of children un- 
der 14 years of age in commercial and indus- 
trial establishments employing 10 or more 
workers, except that children between 12 and 
14 years of age who have completed the re- 
quired school course of four years may be 
admitted to certain kinds of work to be de- 
termined by later regulations. The law pro- 
hibits night work for children under 16 in the 
regulated occupations and establishes an 8- 
hour day and 48-hour week for children be- 
tween 14 and 18. Employment of children 
under 18 in certain dangerous occupations is 
prohrbited. ‘Children under 18 who have re- 

1509—2 


the employers to renew a wage agreement 
which expired January 31, or to sign a new 
one which involved an increase in wages of 
15 per cent. Following the breaking off of 
negotiations several employees were discharged 
who refused to sign individual contracts with 
the firms on the same basis as prevailed dur- 
ing the past two years. At the end of April 
this strike remained unterminated. = 

Woop Workers, MontreaL, Que—A strike 
of 175 carpenters, joiners and machine oper- 
ators in sash and door factory occurred 
against a reduction in wages of from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent. The men had been re- 
celving from 28 cents to 70 cents per hour 
for a 50-hour week. At the end of the month 
this strike remained unterminated. 


Moutpers, Hamirton, Ont.—In regard to 
the strike of moulders which occurred in 
January at Hamilton against a reduction in 
wages of ten per cent to take effect January 
30, information received in the Department 
indicates that employment conditions are no 
longer affected. 

Movutprers, Owren Sounp, Ont—Informa- 
tron received in the Department concerning 
the strike of moulders at Owen Sound which 
commenced January 19, against a reduction 
of five per cent in wages, indicates that the 
strikers’ places have been filled and that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected. 


Movutpers, Sarnia, Ont.—In regard to the 
strike of six moulders which began at Sarnia 
on March 3, against a reduction in wages of 
five per cent, information received indicated 
employment conditions no longer affected, the 
places of the strikers having been filled. 


Laws in Chile 


celved no primary instruction must be allowed 
at least two hours daily, out of the legal 
working day, to attend school. The new law 
also prohibits the employment of women in 
harmful or dangerous occupations and _ pro- 
vides that they shall be entitled to a vacation 
of 40 days before and 20 days after child- 
birth. 

Another law enacted on the same date, es- 
tablishing compulsory insurance of workers 
against sickness and industrial accidents, pro- 
vides for medical aid to women workers dur- 
ing pregnancy and confinement and for cash 
benefits amounting to 50 per cent of the regu- 
lar wage during the first three months after 
childbirth and of 25 per cent of the regular 
wage as long as the mother nurses her baby. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING MARCH 


Ayes British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for April contains the following table 
which analyses the disputes in progress in 
March, 1925, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland by groups of industries, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved at the 
establishments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all disputes in 
progress :— 








Number of disputes} Number |Aggregate 


in progress in of work- | duration 
March people jin working 
Groups aeaettee ve of all 
of industries é in a isputes 
gone Start- disputes in in 
a by org ris Total) progress | progress 
in in 
Mar. 1) Mar March March 
Mining and quarry- 
: ings Lee re et Aan 4 13 17 9,000 41,000 
Metal, engineering 

and shipbuilding 6 8 14 5,000 22,000 
Textile oenisiges 6 6 12 1,000 5,000 
Paper, printing, etc. 1 2 16,000 55,000 
Building, decorat- 

ing, contracting, 

OME MAN AL an 6 3 9 1,000 6,000 
Other (2. ss eee: 2 23 25 12,000 32,000 
Total, March 1925. 25 55 80 44,000 161,000 
Total, Feb. 1925... 20 44 64 13,000 85,000 

76,000*| 730,000” 


Total, March 1924..} 21 59 80 
Soom 1.4 


} *A dispute involving about 39,000 tramway and omnibus 
employees in London accounted for nearly half of the time 
ost in March, 1924. ooo cesimenens 


Of the 55 disputes beginning in March, 20, 
directly involving 11,000 workpeople, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages; 9 directiy 
involving 3,000 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 9, directly involving 5,000 work- 
people, on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 9, di- 
rectly involving 3,000 workpeople, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and 7, directly 
involving 1,000 workpeople, on other ques- 
tions. The remaining dispute, which directly 
involved 15,000 workpeople, was an extension 
of the dispute in the bookbinding industry 
in London which began on February 23. In 
addition about 2,000 workpeople were involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in 25 disputes 
which began before March and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 37. 
new disputes, directly involving 25,000 work- 
people, and 10 old disputes directly involving 
1,000 workpeople. Of these new and old dis- 
putes, 15, directly involving 5,000 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the workpeople; 12 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 20, directly involving 
18,000 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 8 disputes, directly involving 1,000 
workpeople, work was resumed pending nego- 
tiations. 





COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


i ‘HE Dominion Government has appointed 
J. C. McRuer, Assistant Crown Attorney, 
Toronto, to act as general prosecutor In con- 
nection with the combine in the distribution 
of fruit and vegetables which was investigated 
by Commissioner Duncan, who found that 
the Nash combination of jobbing and broker- 
age houses is a combine which is operating 
and has operated detrimentally to the interests 
of the Canadian public. The interim report 
of the Commissioner was outlined in the 
March issue of this GAZETTE. 

The Combines Investigation Act provides 
as follows:— 

‘© 26. (a) Every one is guilty of an indictable offence 
and liable to a penalty not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars or to two years’ imprisonment or if a cor- 
poration to a penalty not ‘exceeding twenty-five thous- 
and dollars, who is a party or privy to or knowingly 
assists in the formation or operation of a combine 
as defined in this Act. ; 

(b) No prosecution for any offence under this sec- 
tion shall be commenced, otherwise than at the in- 
stance of the Solicitor General of Canada or of the 
Attorney General of a province.”’ 


Section 25 of the Act enables the Dominion 
Government to initiate prosecution proceed- 
ings provided no action is taken by the pro- 
vinces concerned. In this case the Attorneys- 
General of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 


chewan and Manitoba have requested the 


Federal authorities to institute proceedings 
and have offered their co-operation therein. 


A Federal Royal Commission in Australia, 
appointed to inquire into national health and 
insurance, has recommended the establishment 
in the Commonwealth of a national health 
scheme and a compulsory system of nationai 
insurance providing for the payment of sick- 
ness, invalidity, to maternity and superannua- 
tion benefits. The commission considers that 
equitable arrangements whereby definite bene- 
fits may be guaranteed to all insured members 
is only possible under Government control 
and supervision. 
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NOVA SCOTIA “INDUSTRIAL PEACE ACT, 1925 ” 


HE Nova Scotia legislature, towards the 
close of its late session, gave its ap- 
proval to a bill introduced by the Premier, ‘the 
Honourable E. H. Armstrong, under the title, 
“The Industrial Peace Act, 1925.” Its purpose 
is mainly to create machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes in connection with 
the mining industry and public utilities similar 
to that provided for Canada under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the latter act having been found by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
be ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament in 
regard to some of its provisions. The Indus- 
trial Peace Act is divided into two parts: the 
first part is, in the Premier’s words, “simply 
the re-enacting of the Lemieux Act (the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act).” The 
second part goes beyond the Dominion Act, 
and will not take effect before proclamation 
by the Governor in Council of the Province; 
it contains features stated by the Premier 
to be patterned after the compulsory arbitra- 
tion law of New Zealand and the Act estab- 
lishing the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. It provides for the establishment of a 
permanent arbitration commission with judicial 
powers, which is to investigate and render 
decisions, enforceable by law, in disputes where 
conciliation proceedings have failed. 

The Industrial Peace Act repeals the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1903, the Miners’ Arbitration 
Act of 1890. (The provisions of these two 
acts were outlined in the supplement to the 
March issue of the Lasour Gazerts, entitled 
“ Government Intervention in Labour Disputes 
in Canada.’) 

Conciliation and Investigation 


The provisions contained in sections 1 to 
70 of the Act are practically identical with 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, with certain differences 
due to the fact that it is a Provincial rather 
than a Dominion measure. The following 
paragraphs contain a summary of those sections 
providing means for conciliation and investi- 
gation. The act is to be administered by the 
Minister of Works and Mines. 

An “employer” under the act is “any per- 
son, firm or corporation employing for hire 
or reward ten or more persons in any minor 
industry, or who is a public utility within the 
meaning of the Public Utility Act, employing 
for hire or reward ten or more persons in any 
business, trade, undertaking, calling or em- 
ployment in respect of which such public util- 
ity is subject to the Public Utility Act.” 

1509—24 


Employees are not to cease to be regarded as 
employees under the act when they go on 
strike, or in case of dismissal, provided appli- 
cation for a board is made within 30 days after 
dismissal. By an amendment made to the bill 
as at first introduced an “industry” under the 
act means “any mining industry, or any busi- 
ness, trade, undertaking, calling or employ- 
ment in respect of which the employment :s 
subject to the Public Utility Act”. 

The definition of “ disputes” is identical with 
that in the Dominion Act, covering disputes 
relating to wages, hours, conditions, etc. 

Provision is made for Boards of ‘Conciliation 
and investigation, as in the “Lemieux Act.” 
Either party to a dispute may apply to the 
Minister for a Board, and the Minister, if 
satisfied that the provisions of the act apply, 
is‘ to establish the Board within fifteen days. 
Boards will consist of three members, one to 
be appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer, one on that of the employees, and 
the third member (the chairman) on the joint 
recommendation of the first two members, or 
by the minister himself, if no such joint 
recommendation is forthcoming. Similar pro- 
cedure is required also for the reference of 
disputes to Boards, the applications, as under 
the Dominion Act, to be accompanied by full 
particulars regarding the dispute, and by a 
statutory declaration that a strike or lockout 
is expected by the applicant failing adjust- 
ment of the dispute. Such applications must 
be made with the knowledge of the other 
party to the dispute, and the other party may 
send a counter-statement to the registrar under 
this Act. 

The functions and powers of Boards and the 
procedure they are to follow are the same as 
those of the Boards under the Dominion Act. 
Boards are to examine fully the circumstances 
surrounding disputes and to use their good 
offices towards an amicable settlement in each 
case. They will present their reports to the 
Minister who will have them published in the 
Royal Gazette of the Province, and if neces- 
sary, distributed to the press. 

The Boards under the act have full powers 
in regard to summoning of witnesses, taking 
evidence under oath, etc. A Board, or any 
member of a Board, has authority to enter 
any premises where work connected with a 
dispute is carried on, and any person offering 
obstruction to such inquiries is subject to a 
penalty up to $100. Parties to a dispute may 
have a representative before the Board, by 
whose acts they are bound, but they are not 
to employ lawyers, except by general consent 
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of all parties and of the Board.. The Board’s 
hearings must be held in public. The remun- 
eration of the Board is the same as for Boards 
under the Lemieux Act, namely $20 for each 
day a hearing lasts, with expenses, the mem- 
bers being forbidden to accept any perquisites. 

The only compulsory feature under the first 
section of the Act, as in the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, is contained in the 
provision that strikes or lockouts must not 
be begun prior to or pending a reference to a 
Board, but cessations of work apart from 
strikes or lockouts are not included in this 
prohibition. 

“Employers and employees are required to 
give at least 30 days’ notice of an intended 
change affecting conditions of employment. 
with respect to wages or hours; and in the 
event of such intended change resulting in a 
dispute, until the dispute has been finally 
dealt with by a Board, and a copy of its re- 
port has been delivered through the Regis- 
trar to both the parties affected, neither of 
those parties shall alter the conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours, or 
on account of the disputes do or be concerned 
in doing, directly or indirectly, anything in 
the nature of a lockout or strike, or a suspen- 
sion or discontinuance of employment or work 
but the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee shall continue uninterrupted by the 
dispute, or anything arising ‘out of the dis- 
pute.” 

Penalties are provided if either party makes 
an unfair use of the foregoing provision to 
cause delay, or alter the conditions of labour 
contrary to its provisions. 

An employer declaring a lockout contrary 
to the act is subject to a penalty from $19 
to $1,000 for each day, and similarly an em- 
ployee going on strike is liable to a fine from 
$10 to $50 a day. 

A special provision, also contained in the 
Dominion Act, allows for agreements by 
mutual consent of the parties to a dispute, 
if made in writing and forwarded to the regis- 
trar, that they will be bound by the recom- 
mendation of the Board. The Nova Scotia 
act provides that in such cases the Board’s 
recommendations become equivalent to orders 
of the Supreme Court of the Province. <A 
dispute otherwise outside the scope of the act 
may be referred to a Board by mutual consent 
of the two parties. 

The Provincial like the Dominion Act en- 
ables the Minister to constitute a Board, on 
the application of a municipality, where a 
strike is imminent, or the public interest js 
affected, regardless of the number of employees 
affected, or he may, as an alternative, recom- 
mend to the Governor in Council to appoint 


a commission under the Public Inquiries Act 
to inquire into the dispute. The Minister 
further is given general powers to take such 
other steps towards industrial peace as he 
considers advisable. The Minister is required 
to present to the Legislature within the first 
fifteen days of each session, an annual report 
of the proceedings under the Act. 


The Arbitration Commission 


The principal provisions of the second part 
of the Industrial Peace Act providing for the 
establishment of a permanent arbitration com- 
mission are outlined below. As already stated, 
these sections will not take effect until the’ 
Governor in Council has proclaimed them in 
force. 

The Arbitration Commission is to consist 
of three members, appointed by the Governor 
in Council, one of them to be designated as 
chairman. The chairman must be a barrister 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia of ten 
years’ standing; he will hold office during good 
behaviour, and the other members hold office 
for three years, at salaries to be fixed by the 
Governor in Council. The Commissioners will 
have the same privileges and immunities as 
judges of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 

The jurisdiction and procedure of the Com- 
mission are defined in the following sections:— 


84. (1) If within one month after the filing of the 
recommendation of the board the parties to the 
dispute do not agree in writing to be bound by 
the recommendation of the Board as provided by 
section 60 of this Act, any of the parties thereto 
or the Governor in Council may, by application in 
th> preseribed form filed in the cffice of '12 Reyistrar 
of the €rramission, refer such dispute to “he Oom- 
roission for settlement and thereupon the Commission 
shall have full and exclusive cognizance of and juris- 
diction to hear and to determine the same as in 
fainess and good conscience it in its sole discrotion 
deems just including where a strike or lockout has 
occurred before and exists at the coming into force 
of this section, the awarding that the employee shall 
reserve employment and work, and the employer shall 
permit the employee to reserve employment and work 
in accordance with the award. 


(2) The Commission shall also have jurisdiction and 
authority fully to inquire into and concerning oll 
matters which the Commission in its sole judgment 
deems to have any connection whatever with sr in 
any. way to have any relation whatever to such dis- 
pute including but without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing. 

(a) As to the employer :— 

G) The extent, condition and value of the phy- 
cal assets of the employer used and useful in the 
operation of the business, industry or undertaking 
of the employer and into the condition and value 
of such business, industry or undertaking as a 
going concern. 

Gi) The financial condition of the employer and 
if a corporation also its capitalization. 

Gii) The reasonableness of the operating ex- 
pemses incident to the proper carrying on of the 
particular business, industry or undertaking. 

(iv) The annual depreciation. 
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(v) The ruling prices of such commodity as is 

produced by the employer. 
(b) As to the employee :— 

Gi) The cost of living. 

Gi) The working condition. 

(iii) The ruling rate of wages for similar classes 
of labour. 

(iv) The work performed and the skill and atten- 
tion with which it is performed. 

(v) The constitution, by-laws, rules, regulations, 
policy, operations, practices, affiliations or associa- 
tions, members and officers of any trade or em- 
ployees or labour union, society, association or 
organization. 

(vi) The reasonableness of requiring employers to 
make deductions from the wages of employees to 
be paid over to any organization or individual. 


The procedure in inquiries by the Commis- 
sion is similar to that in inquiries held by Con- 
ciliation Boards; in regard to the representa- 
tion of the parties to the dispute, summoning 
of witness, the commission’s right of entry into 
work places, ete. 


The “compulsory” sections of the Act are 
as follows:— 


104. (1) Notwithstanding any of the provisions of 
Section 55 of this Act or of any other section of this 
Act, where under this act a dispute has been the 
subject of a reference to the Board it shall be unlaw- 
ful for the employer or employers or any of them 
to declare or cause a lockout or for any of the 
employees to go on strike or to interrupt the relation- 
ship of employer or employee on account of such dis- 
pute during a period of one month from the receipt 
by the Minister of the report and recommendation of 
the Board. 

Where such dispute is referred under this Act to the 
Commission it shall also be unlawful after the expira- 
tion of said month for the employer or employers or 
any of them to declare or cause a lockout or for anv 
of the employees to go on strike or to interrupt the 
relationship of employer or employee on account of 
such dispute. 

(2) If any employer violates any of the provisions 
of this section such employer shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a penalty not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars. If any employee violates any of the 
provisions of this section, and if any person aids, abets, 
incites, counsels or procures any employee to violate 


any of the provisions of this section he shall be lhable 
on summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
dollars. 

(3) A dismissal or suspension of any employees or 
the discontinuance of work by any employee shall 
be held to be a violation of this section unless the 
party charged with such violation proves that such 
dismissal, suspension or discontinuance was not on 
account of the dispute. 

(4) Every employer who dismisses from his employ- 
ment any employee by reason merely of the fact that 
the employee is a member of a trade, employees, or 
labour union, society, association or organization, or 
who is proved to have dismissed such employee mere- 
ly because he is entitled to the benefit of an award 
shall be held to have committed a breach of the 
award. An employee shall be deemed to be dismissed 
when he has been suspended for a longer period 
than ten days. 

(5) No employee shall be held to have violated any 
of the provisions of this Act or to have committed 
a breach of an award merely because he refuses 
to work or announces his intention to refuse to work 
at the rate of wages fixed by any award if he proves 
that such refusal was not in pursuance of an in- 
tention to violate any of the provisions of this act or 
to commit a breach of the award. 

105. Every employer and employee, a party to 3 
dispute that has been referred to the Commission, 
shall be bound by the award of the Commission. 
The award shall be made an order of the Supreme 
Court on the application of any such employer or 
employee or of the Attorney General on behalf of 
the Governor in Council and shall be enforceable 
by execution, attachment or otherwise as the Supreme 
Court may order. Whether or not such order is 
enforced under the provisions of this section, every 
employer and every employee who has violated or 
may violate any of the provisions of this act ghall 
be liable to the penalties therefor prescribed by this 
Act. 

106. The award of the Commission by force of 
this act shall extend to and: bind every employee 
who is at any time whilst it is in force employed by 
any employer on whom the award is binding. 

107. If any employer commits any breach of the 
award such employer shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. If any employee commits any breach of the 
award and if any person aids, abets, incites, counsels 
or procures any employee to commit any breach of 
the award he shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars. 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA 


HE fourth session of the seventeenth legis- 
lature of Manitoba opened on January 
15 and closed on April 9. The opening speech 
from the Throne referred to the improved 
conditions in the province, particularly in 
agriculture, the high prices of grain having 
favourably affected all lines of industry. Some 
important measures were passed during the 
session to promote more efficient marketing of 
farm products and encourage co-operative or- 
ganizations for this purpose. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Of the legislation specially affecting labour 
the most important measure was the act 


amending the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Special Committee which investigated this 
subject during the recess. The report of this 
Committee was given in the March issue of 
the Gazerte. The changes effected by the 
new act are outlined in the following para- 
graphs. 

Notice of an accident must be given to the 
employer by the injured workman or his de- 
pendants within thirty days, instead of “as 
soon as practicable”, as formerly. 


Provision was made for the payment for 
medicul aid rendered to a workman who has 
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suffered no actual loss of wages as the result 
of an accident. 

The Board was given authority to suspend 
or withhold payments in cases where the per- 
son benefiting is leading an immoral life, or 
is confined to gaol or hospital for mental 
diseases. e 

In connection with medical aid it was pro- 
vided that the physician’s account shall be 
filed within six months from the date of the 
workman’s discharge from medical care or 
from the date of his return to work, whichever 
period is the shorter. 


Vocational Training —A new subsection was 
added making provision for vocational train- 
ing, as follows:— 

(11) The Board shall further have authority, out of 
the reserve set aside in any individual case to meet 
compensation provided by this Part, to provide for any 
injured workman, whose earning capacity in his prev- 
ious occupation has been permanently impaired by the 
injury, such vocational trainmg as may be deemed 
advisable for the purpose of preparing such injured 
workman for another occupation to which he may 
sesm adapted and which is likely to increase his tuture 
earning capacity, and to this end the Board may con- 
tract with any institution or institutions furnishing 
such vocational training and may adopt rules and 
regulations for this purpose and for the payment cf 
such training, and from time to time the Board inay 
review the compensation previously provided, in view 
of his earning capacity in his new occupation, taking 
into consideration all conditions and circumstances at 
the time of the review. 

Scale of Compensation—The scale of com- 
pensation was altered as follows: Where the 
dependants are a widow (or invalid widower) 
and one or more children under 16 years of 
age, the allowance for the widow remains at 
$30 a month, but the additional allowance for 
the children, instead of being uniformly $7.50 
for each child under that age, is to be $12 
per month for the eldest child, $10 for the 
second, $9 for the third, and $8 for the other 
children. 

The existing provision enabling the Board 
to continue to assist in the education of chil- 
dren after they have passed the age of 16 
-years was made subject to the condition that 
no levy, assessment or deposit is to be made 
until the child in question is approaching the 
age of sixteen and “the Board has decided 
that further and better education should be 
furnished such child.” 

The Board was given authority to pay for 
the medical care and burial of a workman who 
leaves no dependants. Where the workman 
leaves no widow or the widow subsequently 
dies, and it is desirable to continue the house- 
hold, the Board may continue making payment 
to the foster-mother. 

A minimum payment of $15 per week was 
fixed for compensation for permanent total 
disability, irrespective of earnings. 
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In connection with the settlement of claims 
for compensation in cases of permanent partial 
disability by the payment of a lump sum, it 
was provided that payment may be made 
either in one sum, or in periodical instal- 
ments. Lump sum payments may be made 
also where the worker’s earning capacity has 
not been reduced by more than 10 per cent. 
Moreover, the nature of the injury may be 
considered in estimating the degree of im- 
pairment, the Board “having always in view 
the workman’s fitness to continue the employ- 
ment in which he was injured or to adapt 
himself to some other suitable occupation.” 

The section governing compensation for 
temporary total disability was redrafted, the 
rate remaining at 623 per cent of the work- 
man’s average earning, but with the further 
provision of a minimum weekly payment of 
$12.50, except in cases where the average wage 
was less than that amount, when the total 
amount of average weekly earnings are to be 
paid. If the period of disability appears to 
be unnecessarily prolonged the Board may 
reduce, temporarily or permanently, the per- 
centage of wages allowed in compensation, 
with power to restore the full percentage at 
any time. 

The Board was empowered to administer 
any act of the Parliament of Canada, or any 
order of the Governor General in Council 
dealing with the payment of compensation 
to the persons named therein. Cases already 
dealt with may be reviewed by the Board 
periodically, and further or supplementary 
orders made in respect to them. (The act 
formerly allowed the Board to review cases, 
but the power to make a periodical revision 
is new.) The Board was also given authority 
to change the existing classification of indus- 
tries coming under the Act. 

The penalty of $500 imposed on employers 
who made misleading returns as to their pay- 
roll was modified by an additional clause pro- 
viding that such misrepresentation must be 
established by an audit, and by evidence that 
the employer wilfully under-estimated his 
probable payroll. New sections were added 
making provision for assessments in cases 
where the employers fail to make a state- 
ment; providing that the liability of an em- 
ployer for assessment shall continue even 
though he has not been assessed in any year; 
and requiring municipal assessors, except in 
cities, to make annual returns to the Board 
giving full information in regard to all em- 
ployers of labour in their district, other 
than those in farming or mercantile business, 
such information to be paid for by the Board 
out of the Accident Fund. The Board is fur- 
ther to have notice within three days of all 
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building permits issued jn any municipality, 
city or town. 

Assessments.—The Board may at any time 
require employers to furnish particulars of the 
nature of the different classes of work carried 
on by them. A new clause was added to the 
section relating to the creation of an accident 
fund out of capitalized reserves, the purpose 
of the yearly levy on employers being stated 
to be “so as to prevent the employers in 
future years from being unduly and unfairly 
burdened with payments which are to be made 
in those years with respect to accidents which 
have previously happened.” 

When a capitalized sum representing out- 
standing claims for compensation at a certain 
date is transferred to the reserve from one 
of the classes into which industry is divided, 
the amount so transferred is to be taken as 
representing the total charge against the class 
in respect to these claims, the Board assum- 
ing any further responsibility that may arise 
subsequently, and the amount transferred in 
respect to an injury or death belongs per- 
manently to the reserve. 

Changes were made to the act in regard to 
the penalties incurred by employers for re- 
fusing or neglecting to make returns. Such 
employers are liable to half, instead of the 
whole, amount of the capitalized value of the 
compensation payable with respect to any 
accident to a workman in his employ which 
has happened during the period of the default; 
but the amount so payable must not be less 
than $50 or more than $500. 

For failure to pay an assessment an em- 
ployer is to be fined an amount, additional to 
all other payments, equal to 24 per cent of 
the amount in respect of which he is at de- 
fault for each half month, for the period of 
such default. 

An order of the Board for payment by an 
employer of any money may become a Jjudg- 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench. 


Contractors—An addition was made to that 
section of the act which provides that a munici- 
pal corporation may pay the assessments in 
connection with work done for it by a con- 
tractor. The new subsection protects the 
rights of the principal to withhold the amounts 
which would be due from the contractor in 
respect to compensation. 

The provision which was added to the act 
in 1921 in regard to the responsibility of con- 
tractors for the obligations of sub-contractors 
was repealed. This provision had made the 
contractor liable for the payment of compen- 
sation in. cases where a sub-contractor 
failed to provide protection for the workman 
as required by the act. 


The definition of the Board as contained in 
the act, was made subject to the appointment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a 
successor to any member who has left office. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


This Act was amended in the section pro- 
viding that an employee who has been paid 
less than the required minimum wage may 


‘recover from her employer the full amount 


less any amount actually paid, notwithstand- 
ing any agreement between the parties for 
lower wages. The amendment corrects an 
ambiguity in the wording of the section 
making clear that the minimum rates referred 
to are those fixed by orders, rules or regula- 
tions of the Minimum Wage Board. A fur- 
ther amendment provides that such cases may 
be heard by a magistrate, who may, if neces- 
sary issue his warrant of distress to levy the 
amount of such unpaid wages and costs by 
seizure and sale of the goods and chattels of 
the employer. The section protecting em- 
ployees against the risk of dismissal for as- 
sisting the Board in any of its inquiries was 
strengthened by the addition of a clause to 
guard them against a similar risk in connec- 
tion with the giving of information to an offi- 
cer of the Bureau of Labour. 

A bill introduced by a labour member to 
extend the scope of the act by including boys 
under the age of 18 years, was rejected by 
the legislature. The Minister of Public Works 
intimated that an investigation into the work- 
ing of the Minimum Wage Act would be held 
during the coming recess. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act pro- 
vides for the establishment of a fund for the 
benefit of teachers outside Winnipeg School 
District Number 1, for which district provision 
already existed under an earlier act. Teachers 
will contribute one per cent of their salaries, 
trustees being authorized to make the neces- 
sary deduction before payments. ‘Teachers, 
however, are allowed the option of remaining 
outside the Act. An unpaid board of ad- 
ministrators is set up, consisting of four mem- 
bers, two being appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and the others elected 
by the teachers. This Board is the trustee 
of the fund, with power to make regulations 
for its administration, including the right to 
determine the amount of pension payable in 
each case. 


Protection of Pensions 


The Winnipeg Charter was amended to pro- 
tect the pensions of retired employees against 
seizure, attachment or court process, and from 
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the operation of any law relating to bank- 
ruptey. A similar safeguard was introduced 
into the Public Schools Act in regard to the 
payment of pensions to teachers in Winnipeg 
School District No. 1. 


Employment Bureau 


The Employment Bureau Act of 1918 was 
amended by the addition of a section enab- 
ling any municipal council in which no em- 
ployment bureau has been established under 
the Act, either by itself or jointly with other 
municipalities, to pass a by-law to establish 
and maintain an employment. office. Munici- 
palities, however, will be required to notify 
the provincial department concerned of the 
establishment of such bureaus, and to furnish 
such information concerning them as may be 
desired. Municipalities are forbidden to 
charge fees for this service. 


Threshers’ Liens 


The priority allowed to threshers under the 
Threshers’ Lien Act in regard to the right to 
retain grain for the purpose of securing pay- 
ment of threshing charges was extended by the 
new provision that this right is to prevail 
against “any mortgage or encumbrance 
charged upon such grain to secure the pur- 
chase price of the seed from which the same 
was grown.” 


Motor Wehicle Act 


The definition of chauffeur under this act 
was recast to make its sense plainer as in- 
cluding persons who operate or drive a motor 
vehicle for hire, or an employee engaged or 
hired for this purpose. Persons renting motor 
vehicles are required to secure permits to 
drive, or chauffeurs’ licenses. 


Soldiers’ Relief 

The application of The Soldiers’ Taxation 
Relief Act was extended so as to include in 
its benefits any person to whom or on whose 
behalf a pension or dependants’ allowance is 
paid in respect to a deceased or disabled sol- 
dier by the Board of Pension Commissioners 
of Canada, the British Ministry of Pensions, 
or the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment. . 

The War Relief Act of 1918 was amended 
to limit the protection given, in respect to the 
property of the widow of a deceased soldier, 
to such property as was acquired by the 
soldier or his wife prior to the time at which 
the husband became entitled to the benefit of 
the Act. 

A resolution was passed by the Legislature 
asking the Dominion Government to make a 
revaluation of the lands and effects of soldier 
settlers. 
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Child Welfare 


A new section was added to the Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1922, supplementing the section 
defining the liabilities of a putative father 
for a share in the maintenance of a child. 
The new section prov:des for cases in which 
two or more persons may be the possible 
father, these persons being all liable to make 
contributions; by this provision the mother 
of a child born out of wedlock need not be 
deprived of financial help even when there is 
a doubt as to paternity. 


Acts Affecting Agriculture 


Several important measures were passed 
affecting farmers and farm workers. These 
acts include a co-operative association act, 
providing for the incorporation of marketing 
and mercantile association of farmers on strict- 
ly co-operative principles; an act to enable 
municipalities to borrow limited amounts of 
money for seed purposes; an act for the regu- 
lation and licensing of produce dealers; an 
act to amend the Manitoba Farm Loans Act 
to permit associations to sell bonds and other 
securities for specified purposes; an act to 
amend the Rural Credits Act in regard to the 
administration of the act, redefining the con- 
ditions under which loans may .be renewed 
to persons unable to repay the amounts bor- 
rowed, and fixing the priority of hens under 
the act, subject to distress warrants for recov- 
ery of wages under the Masters and Servants 
Act and other liens; an act amending the 
“Act to Incorporate the Manitoba Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Limited” by providing 
for the election of the directors by districts 
and enabling the company to execute market- 
ing contracts with its shareholders up to ten 
years; an act to amend the Crop Payments 
Act in regard to leased lands. 


Joint Council of Industry 


No appropriation was made by the Legis- 
lature for this Joint Council. The Premier 
stated however that though the government 
had made no provision for carrying on its 
work there was no intention of discontinuing 
it, as it should be retained for use in future 
cases of emergency. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven 


A bill to provide the general observance 
of one day’s rest in seven in all classes of 
industry was rejected by 33 to 9 votes, the 
mover of the bill having declined to accept: 
amendments which would have exempted cer- 
tain occupations from its provisions. 
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Industrial Survey 


An appropriation of $12,000 was made in the 
annual estimates for a survey of the industrial 
and agricultural resources of the Province, in- 
cluding the vacant lands available for settlers, 
water powers, mineral wealth, fisheries and 
forest resources, and for the purpose of co- 
operating with the Winnipeg Industrial Survey 
in the carrying out of its programme. This 
programme is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 
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Revised Statutes 


An Act was passed confirming the statutes 
contained in the volume entitled ‘“‘Consoli- 
dated Amendments, 1924,” containing the 
amendments to, and re-enactments of, certain 
of the Revised Statutes of 1913, together with 
other general public acts of the Legislature 
f the years 1914 to 1924, and repealing the 
original amendments. This involves a change 
in the Chapter numbers of the Statutes as 
previously quoted. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 


New Order Governing Laundries and Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments 


mia Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
has issued a new order to take effect on 
June 1, governing laundries and dyeing and 
cieaning establishments (1) in Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface and (2) in the rest of the pro- 
vince. The last order affecting laundries was 
issued in 1918, and the last order affecting 
dyeing and dry cieaning establishments was 
issued in 1919; no distinction, except in re- 
gard to laundries in Brandon and Dauphin, 
was made in these earlier orders between the 
rules for Winnipeg and the rest of the pro- 
vince. The sections of the new order which 
refer to hours and wages are as follows:— 


Hours in Winnipeg and St. Bonitface—(1) Hours of 
Labour: The hours of labour shall be not more than 
nine (9) hours in any day or more than fifty (50) in 
any week. These hours shall be so arranged that each 
employee shall receive one afternoon half-holiday each 
week. No employee shall work between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m., or on Sundays. There shall be a period of not 
less than eleven (11) hours between the close of one 
day’s work and the beginning of the next. 

(2) Overtime: Overtime may be werked only on per- 
mit from the Bureau of Labour not oftener for any 
employee than 36 days in one year. No overtime to 
exceed three (3) hours in any day nor six (6) hours 
in any week. No minor under seventeen years of age 
shall work overtime. There shall be extra pay at not 
less than the regular rate for all overtime worked. 

(3) Lunch Hour: At least one hour shall be allowed 
for lunch. 

(4) Delays: An employee waiting on the premises as 
required by the employer shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 


Wages in Winnipeg and St. Bonitface.—(1) Method of 
Payment: Wages shall be paid weekly, and after each 
week’s wages have been earned they shall be paid 
within three (3) days. 

(2) Notice to be given: After four weeks’ employ- 
ment one week’s notice shall be required on the part 
of the employer in dismissing an employee, and on the 
part of the employee on leaving employment, except 
in the case of flagrant insubordination on the part of 
the employee, or flagrant unjust treatment on the part 
of the employer. 

(3) Experienced employees of eighteen years of age 
or over shall be paid a weekly wage of not less than 
twelve dollars ($12). 


o 


(4) Statutory Holidays: No reduction shall be made 
from the Minimum Wage for statutory holidays. 

(5) Learners: Inexperienced employees shall be paid 
a weekly wage of not less than nine dollars ($9) for 
the first six months after entering this industry and 
not less than ten dollars and fifty cents ($10.50) for 
the second six months; after which period of twelve 
months she shall be considered an experienced employee. 
The total number of learners in any establishment shall 
not exceed twenty-five per cent of the total number 
of experienced employees. 


; 


Wages and Hours in rest of Province.—Establish- 
ments operating in towns not specified shall be govern- 
ed by these regulations, except that the minimum wage 
for experienced employees shall not be less than eleven 
dollars ($11) per week, and for inexperienced employees 
not less than eight dollars and fifty cents ($8.50) per 
week for the first three months after entering the 
industry, and not less than nine dollars and fifty cents 
($9.59) per week for the second three months; after 
which period of six months she shall be considered an 
experienced employee. 


Board and Lodgings, Etc.—Where lodging is fur- 
nished by the employer, there may be deducted from 
the wage a sum which shall be not more than two 
dollars ($2) per week, and for both lodging ane board 
not more than six dollars ($6) per week. 


Some points may be noted, in which the 
foregoing orders differ from those issued six 
years ago. The order of 1918 governing 
laundries fixed the minimum working hours 
for the week at 52, and provided that “the 
workers shall be released not later than 3 p.m. 
on any Saturday in the year, and not later 
than 2.30 pm. on any Saturday in June, July 
or August. When Thursday or Friday is ob- 
served as a statutory holiday, the full nine 
hours may be worked on Saturday. No fe- 
male employee shall work in any laundry be- 
tween 12 o’clock Saturday night and 12 o’clock 
Sunday night.” The limiting of overtime and 
the provision for payment for delays are new 
features in the new order. 

The order of 1919 governing dyeing and 
cleaning establishments contained the same 
rules as the new order in regard to the length 
of the working day and week, but its pro- 
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visions as to work at nights, etc., were as 
follows: “Saturday afternoon shall be a half 
holiday. No female employee shall work be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 7 am., or between 12 
o’clock on Saturday night and 12 o’clock on 
Sunday night.” The same order divided the 
female workers into groups, experienced spot- 
ters and pressers receiving $12 a week, and 
those in other occupations receiving $11 a 
week, and the scale for learners being graded 
according to the same standard. 

The order of 1918 fixed the minimum wage 


in laundries at $9.50 per week for experienced 
adults, and, for adult learners, $8 and $9 
for the first and second period of three months 
respectively; the rates for minors ranged from 
$7 to $9.50 per week. Somewhat lower rates 
were allowed in Brandon and Dauphin. 

The new order contains several new require- 
ments as to the sanitary and other conditions 
in the establishments, among which may be 
mentioned a new rule to the effect that where 
employees remain for lunch, suitable provision 
is to made for dining and rest purposes. 


REPORT OF MANITOBA BUREAU OF LABOUR FOR 1924 


eae ninth annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour of the Department of Public 
Works of the Province of Manitoba has re- 
cently been received by the Department. The 
period reviewed is from September 1, 1923, 
to August 31, 1924. A chart is given, how- 
ever, showing the development of the inspec- 
tion work since the establishment of the 
Bureau in 1915 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1925, 
page 355) indicating an increase in inspections 
from 1,154 in 1915 to 15,336 in 1924, and of 
orders of improvement in connection with 
these of from 1,220 in 1915 to 5,704 in 1924. 
The report describes the Bureau’s work dur- 
ing the year in connection with each of the, 
Acts under its administration, namely: “The 
Bureau of Labour Act”, “The Manitoba Fac- 
tories’ Act”, “The Bake Shop Act”, “The 
Shops Regulation Act”, “ The Minimum Wage 
Act”, “The Elevator and Hoist Act”, “The 
Public Amusement Act ”—(The Licensing of 
Cinema Projectors), and “The Fires Preven- 
tion Act”. It also contains an appendix giv- 
ing particulars regarding the administration of 
unemployment relief during the year. 

Among the outstanding features of the year 
were the amalgamation of the Fire Prevention 
Department with the Bureau of Labour on 
February 1, 1924, for the purpose of avoiding 
duplication in inspection work; the bringing 
into effect on October 19, 1923, of new regula- 
tions under “The Elevator and Hoist Act” 
by which direct inspection was to be made by 
Bureau of Labour inspectors, operators of 
freight elevators were to hold licenses, and 
an interlocking device was to be provided for 
doors of passenger elevators to prevent the car 
from being moved until the doors opening in- 
to the shaft were closed; and the development 
in the province of steam by electricity, a 
number of new electric steam generators hay- 
ing been installed. The Bureau frequently re- 
ceived requests from owners for advice on the 


safe installation of new machines, or safety 
in connection with changed conditions of fac- 
tories. The number of licensed elevator opera- 
tors employed during the year under “ The 
Elevator and Hoist Act” was 2,110, the num- 
ber of elevators inspected was 1,040, and the 
total number of inspections 4,573. 

There were 1,026 orders for improvement 
of safety conditions and 149 orders for im- 
provement of health and sanitation conditions 
issued under “’The Manitoba Factories’ Act”; 
58 orders for improvement of safety condi- 
ticns and 14 for improvement of health and 
sanitation conditions issued under “The Bake 
Shop Act”; and 155 orders for improvement 
of safety conditions and 10 for improvement 
of health and sanitation conditions issued un- 
der “The Shops Regulation Act”. A ten- 
dency was shown throughout the country dis- 
tricts to revive the use of steam threshing 
engines. The inspectors have constantly to 
guard against the practice of bringing old 
boilers into service which are unsafe for fur- 
ther use. Another difficulty encountered in 
country districts by the boiler inspectors was 
the failure by owners to carry out inspectors’ 
orders in connection with the proper mainte- 
nance of the fusible or safety plug, which is 
stated to be a dangerous practice and one 
liable to cause explosions. There were 4,895 
inspections of boilers, 62 designs registered for 
boilers and tanks, and 84 designs for registered 
boiler fittings during the year. A total of 
1,147 certificates were issued of which 116 were 
by examination, 13 were special and 1,108 were 
renewals and 133 were first class, 336 second 
class and 678 third class. 

Although little building activity existed there 
were 497 inspections made and 204 orders is- 
sued for improvement of conditions under 
“The Building Trades Protection Act”, 11 
inspections and 3 orders under ‘The Public 
Buildings’ Act”, and 312 inspections and 28 
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orders under “The Electricians’ License the school holidays; eight were granted and 
Act”. three refused. 


A revised schedule for employees on public 
works under “The Fair Wage Act” became 
effective from June 1, 1924, to April, 1925 (see 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1924), but on July 31, 
1924, a further revision of the schedule was 
made effective from July 18, 1924, as follows:— 


' per hour. 
Bricklayers. . Ls 3 2 1.25 
Stane masons): srjit. Neat eel «obec. PoaMicek | Ls2e 
Marble setters.. Ae WP AON Ay) PAIN Sed 
Nlosaiov and tile eettersi lis.) .oueeliicel lc. aed 


There were 5,416 accidents reported during 
the year of which 8 were fatal. Of these acci- 
dents 280 were in the building trades, and 10 
were elevator accidents. The report states 
that there is still a great need for consider- 
able educational work relative to safety. First 
Aid work received considerable attention dur- 
ing the year and 76 males and 13 females ob- 
tained certificates of proficiency. 


There were 194 permits for overtime and 12 
for legal holidays issued during the year. Of 
these 31 were to ladies’ wear factories, 30 to 
departmental stores, 26 to laundries, 18 to 
offices, 16 to mail order houses, 14 to printing 
establishments and 13 to abattoirs. 


Very few attempts were made in the pro- 
vince to exploit child labour, although occa- 
sionally a case was discovered which appeared 
clearly due to ignorance of the law. There 
were nine orders for improvement in labour 
conditions issued under “The Manitoba Fac- 
tories’ Act” and three under “The Shops Regu- 
lation Act”. Eleven applications were made 
to the Bureau for permission to work during 


The Minimum Wage Board held twenty-five 
meetings and revised regulations for depart- 
mental stores and mail order houses. In 
many cases it was found necessary to call the 
attention of the employers to the regulations, 
particularly in restaurants where violations of 
same have occurred, insofar as employing 
girls at less than the minimum wage and 
failure to give one day off in seven. Three 
prosecutions were made under the Minimum 
Wage Act. There were 2,268 inspections of 
establishments made and orders for improve- 
ment of conditions were issued in 225 cases. 
for shorter hours in 126 cases, and regarding 
wages in 82 cases. 


Unemployment Relief—The cost of the 
Manitoba Government’s share of expenses for 
unemployment relief during the winter of 
1923-1924 was $55,104.39 as compared with 
$63,542.80 in the winter of 1922-1923; $161,- 
718.85 in the winter of 1921-1922 and $78,- 
952.28 in the winter of 1920-1921. The policy 
fclloowed by the Manitoba Government is 


stated as follows:— 

(1) Effective December 7, 1923, to assist in relief of 
persons, in excess of a normal number, having two or 
more dependents, by refunding the municipality of the 
financial relief necessary. 

(2) To pay to municipality one-third of the excess 
cost of doing organized work in the winter time as 
compared with the summer. 

(3) To pay to municipality one-half of the increased 
administration expenses due to relief measures. 


The participation by the Government in 
relief measures ceased on April 26, 1924, after 
which date the matter was left in charge of 
the municipalities. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


N account of the work done during 1924 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act of 
Saskatchewan is given in a report on the 
year’s work issued by the Provincial Bureau 
of Child Protection. During the year 577 
new applications for allowances were received. 
Of this number 248 were not allowed; 329 
were allowed. There were also 754 allowances 
on the pay-roll in the preceding years 1918 
to 1923, both inclusive, making up a total of 
°1,083. There were 136 cancellations for these 
years made in 1924, and 22 for the year 1924 
—158 cancellations in all, leaving 925 allow- 
ances in force as shown on the pay-roll on 
December 31, 1924. During the calendar year 
the total amount paid was $240,885, at an 
average per family of $21.70 per month. There 
were 3,188 children under sixteen years of age 


represented in these families. Of the total 
925, at the end of 1924 there were 779 widows; 
114 women whose husbands were incapacitated 
from earning a living for the family and were 
either in an institution or at home; eight were 
cases where orphans were being taken care of 
by widows or unmarried women; and 24 cases 
where the husband and father was in jail or 
penitentiary. Comparing 1924 with 1923, there 
were 76 more applications received in 1924 
over 1923; 64 more applications were allowed 
in 1924 over 1923; 127 more cancellations, and 
at the end of the year there were 171 more 
receiving allowances. The sum of $25,245 
more was paid out in 1924 than in 1928, 
but $3.24 less per family per month was 
paid in 1924 than in 1923. Details of the ac- 
tivities of the field force of the Bureau show 
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that during the year 964 inspections of wards 
in foster homes was made; 250 children were 
escorted; 233 cases of alleged wilful neglect 
were investigated; 32 homes were investi- 
gated before placing children; 15 deaf, blind, 
or feeble-minded cases were investigated and 
29 juvenile court cases were attended. 


Bureau of Child Protection 


The Bureau of Child Protection was estab- 
lished under an Act of 1922, its duties includ- 
ing administration of Children’s Protection 


SOCIAL WORK 


VALUABLE handbook on social work 
in ‘Montreal, with particular reference to 
the Protestant organizations, has recently been 
issued by the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. It reveals the existence of a large 
and efficient body of voluntary social workers 
in this district. Much of this voluntary effort 
is in fields of operation that lie also within 
the sphere of legislation, and therefore may be 
considered as supplementing the benefits con- 
ferred on the needy class by labour legisla- 
tion. 

The existence of numerous arganizations 
having similar objects has led to efforts to 
co-ordinate their work in recent years. One 
of the chief central organizations is the Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies, which exists 
to promote co-operation in meeting problems 
of common interest, to develop plans for social 
betterment, and to create an intelligent public 
opinion as to social problems. The report of 
the Council points out the necessity for co- 
operative action, as no single agency having its 
own special function in the community can 
hope to make any serious or successful attack 
on such problems as Housing, Child Labour, 
the Wage Question, or Unemployment. <A 
Financial Federation was organized in connec- 
tion with the Council early in 1922, and began 
to function in 1923. In that year 26 social 
service agencies were included in the Federa- 
tion. The publication of the Year Book was 
undertaken by the Federation in order to pro- 
mote co-operation, all the reports of the vari- 
ous societies being published under one cover 
in the hope of reaching a larger circle of 
readers. 

Some facts about the work of the various 
societies is given in the following paragraphs: — 

Mothers’ Aid Branch 


The work of the Mothers’ Aid Branch of 
the Pamily Welfare Association is of special 


interest from its connection with the move- 
{ 


Act, Juvenile Courts’ Act and Mothers’ Al- 
lowances Act. 

The total number of children under the 
supervision of the Bureau on December 31, 
1924, was 2,056. Under the Juvenile Courts 
Act authorizations were given to justices of 
the peace to act as juvenile court judges and 
trials were arranged by the Bureau for 327 
cases. Forty-seven of these were taken by 
local justices in rural districts. During the 
school term for 1923-24 the Bureau provided 
tuition and arranged escorts for 16 blind 
children. 


IN MONTREAL 


ment for establishing a provincial system for 
the payment of Mothers’ Allowances. This 
Branch was organized alt the request of the 
Board of Trustes at a meeting held October 
24, 1919, for the three-fold purpose: (1) To 
use the existing resources of the city, and to 
supplement those resources where thought ad- 
visable, to the end that mothers with depen- 
dent children may be enabled to keep their 
homes together in a manner that will provide 
for the children growing up with the com- 
panionship and guidance of the mother, and 
with such reasonable opportunities for edu- 
cation, recreation, happiness and moral growth 
as will make them useful citizens in the 
future; (2) to work for the introduction of 
Mothers’ Aid Legislation in the Province of 
Quebec, by rousing public opinion to a reali- 
zation of its needs, and to seek a greater 
measure of public support for this work as at 
present carmed on by private agencies and 
(3) to assist in the efforts being made to coun- 
teract the needless loss which the community 
suffers by reason of preventable disease, pre- 
venitable industrial accidents, the lack of any 
system of social insurance and similar weak- 
nesses in our social life. 

The methods of the Branch consist of in- 
troducing a friendly visitor to every family 
under its care to estimate the amount of 
assistance required and the conditions to be 
attached to the allowance. The pension, when 
approved, is paid by the Family Welfare 
Association, visitors being forbidden to pay re- 
lief. Effort is made to secure the active co- 
operation of other women’s organizations in 
the city. 

The Provincial Government has made gen- 
erous grants to the Family Welfare Association 
and to the Mothers’ Aid Branch. During the 
four years 1916 to 1919 the Family Welfare 
Association received a grant of $400 ver annum, 
In September 1922 $2,000 was received from the 
Government by the Association and a similar 
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grant was made in November, 1923. In 1924 
the government placed a further sum of $19,000 
at their disposal to enable them to make a trial 
of a system of Mothers’ Allowances in con- 
nection with the Mother’s Aid Branch. The 
sum of $8,000 was also received in April for 
the Branch (it might be explained that the 
$2,000 received in 1923 was for the same pur- 
pose). 

During the year 1924 the Mothers’ Aid 
Branch received applications for aid from 130 
widows with one or more children. In 3 
cases it was found possible after investigation 
to make adjustments so that material relief 
was unnecessary; while 14 widows with one 
child under fourteen received temporary aid 
pending her return to work after sickness and 
so kept the children from being placed in an 
institution where they would have become a 
charge upon tthe Province. In 81 cases it was 
found necessary to give aid to the widows 
applying. Of these 24 received aid for 1 to 3 
months during convalescence pending their re- 
turn to work and to independence. Here again 
institutional care would otherwise have been 
necessary if a helping hand had been refused. 
These 81 widows had 290 children living at 
home, of whom 235 were under 14 years of age 
and 55 over. . 

{t is interesting to note that only 32 of the 
81 widows receiving aid were known to the 
Family Welfare Association previous to the 
death of the breadwinner. Of these only six 
were not under care at the time of death, 
while 26 who were under care att the time of 
death owing to the man’s chronic sickness 
(usually tuberculosis) were unable to secure 
proper sanatorzum care. It was this statte of 
affairs that prompted the Mothers’ Aid Branch 
to wait on the Premier in 1924 and urge the 
necessity for the immediate re-opening of the 
Ste. Agathe Sanatorium, which at the time of 
writing this report still remains closed, while 
the need is as great as ever. Definite infor- 
maition regarding the earnings of the bread- 
winner prior to his death was secured only 
from 26 families. The great majomty reported 
that short time and unemployment had been a 
factor for the past few years. Undoubtedly 
these conditions re-acted on the health of the 
family in lowered vitality, and bear upon the 
tuberculosis death rate; while the mental con- 
dition that caused two men to commit suicide 
and two to be sent to Verdun can be traced 
to their being unemployed. 

When it is taken imto consideration that 
60 per cent of these men made some provision 
for their families and that notwithstanding 
financial difficulties the great majority remain- 
ed self-supporting during their lifetime or 
until sickness overtook them, it will be agreed 
that they were thrifty and hard-working men. 


Of tthe 81 families receiving temporary or 
regular aid only 8 families had no health pro- 
blem of any kind. 

The principles followed by the Mothers’ 
Aid Branch are stated in the report as 
follows :— 

1. The mother is the best guardian of her children. 

2. Poverty is too big a problem for private philan- 
thropy. 

3. No woman, save in exceptional circumstances, ¢an 
be both the home maker and the bread-winner of her 
family. 

4. Preventive work to be successful must concern it- 
self with the child and the home. 

5. Normal family life is the foundation of the State 
and its conservation an inherent duty of Government. 

6. That experience elsewhere has shown that it is 
feasible to administer aid to widowed mothers wisely 
and efficiently by public officials. 

7. That such aid is the most economical as well as 
the most socially advanced method in caring for 
dependent children. 

In conclusion, the Mothers’ Aid Branch is of the 
opinion that ‘allowances to mothers’? when given 
after careful investigation by trained social workers and 
followed up by efficient supervision will benefit the 
individual members of the family concerned and will 
over a period of years result in decreasing the cost of 
maintenance of dependents within the province. 

Children left to grow up without parental super- 
vision will increase the number of adults inhabiting 
our gaols, correctional institutions, refuge homes and 
hospitals. 


In 1922 a delega'tion from the Family Wel- 
fare Association laid before the Provincial 
Government a petition setting forth ithe need 
for Miothers’ Allowances, pointing out that 
conditions in Quebec differ from those ob- 
taining in more newly settled Provinces, and 
asking for an appropriation of $200,000 per 
year for five years for a provincial scheme for 
Mothers’ Allowances. These proposals were 
considered favourably by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 

Family Welfare Association 

This Association gave assistance during 1923 
to 1,786 families. Six district visitors, with 
three assistants, were responsible for the con- 
structive work with these families. The re- 
port shows that “unemployment was a cause 


of distress in 792 families and under-employ- 


ment (i.e., short-time work) in 230. Unemploy- 
ment is the root cause of much that is evil 
in our midst, with its dragging down of 
family standards, its lowering of health by in- 
sufficient food and clothing, its plunging the 
family into debt and despondency.” 

The Employment Bureau of the Association 
supplied work for 52 men and 812 women. 
The secretary tries to find the right job for 
the right person, and has been successful in 
filling 302 permanent positions. FE.ght thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six temporary 
positions (or an average of 32 a day) mostly in 
housework, offica cleaning and handy-man 
jcbs' were also filled. 
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Children’s Bureau 

The Children’s Bureau, organized in Novem- 
ber, 1919, is primarily a clearing house for the 
placement of dependent Protestant children 
from infancy to the age of fourteen. The 
bureau investigates applications for admission 
to the affiihated agencies, places children in 
institutions, places and supervises them in 
foster homes, and follows up in wage homes 
boys and girls from 14 upwards who have been 
in charge of the bureau. The hureau cares for 
dependent Protestant ichildren accepted by the 
Department of Municipal Assistance under the 
Public Charities Act. 


Child Welfare Association 
The objects of the Child Wellfiane Asso- 
ciation are:— 


To promote the knowledge of child hygiene in all its 
phases. 

To encourage methods and measures to reduce mater=- 
nal and infant sickness and mortality. 

To initiate or support measures conducive to the 
health, happiness and welfare of children. 

To emphasize the need of keeping babies well by 
medical advice, by supervision, by encouraging breast 
feeding, and by instruction of mothers in the laws of 
health. 

During the year 3,500 babies have been 
registered at the Health Centres and 3,060 
were under supervision at one time. There 
were 971 baby wconferenices held during the 
year and 22,728 visits paid to the babies 
in their homes by the nurses engaged in this 
work. 

The work of the Association is described 
under the following heads: pre-natal work; 
nutrition classes in schools; summers-day 
camp; health letters and publicity. 


Society for the Protection of Women and 
Children 


This society has now completed its forty- 
fourth year. It conducts extension work 
among destitute and distressed families by 
means of visits and consultations, by finding 
employment, securing attendance in sick- 
ness, legal advice, etc. The report states 
that recently the society in concert with the 
Family Welfare Association, gave its en- 
dorsation and support to a further amend- 
ment to the existing law governing 
“ Bailiffs’ Sales.” The bill covering this 
amendment, called the Bercovitch Bill, pro- 
vides that household effects shall not be seiz- 
able for debts less than $50, exclusive of legal 
costs. The previous amendment, which be- 
came law in December, 1922, and which was 
the direct outcome of the activities of the 
same society, raised the value of household 
effects exempted from seizure from $50 to 
$200. Thus slow but very sure improvement is 
“being effected in at least one law that closely 


affects the working man and his dependents. 
The society hopes “that further amendments 
to this bill, such as centralized auction rooms, 
independent appraisal, etc., will in the future 
be favourably received by the Legislature, 
until the Quebec law in this respect stands 
on par with that obtaining in other provinces 
and states; where, while bailiffs’ sales are 
almost unknown, the creditor gets the fullest 
justice.” 


School for Social Workers 


The School for Social Workers has been 
developed since 1918, because it was realized 
that in Montreal, as elsewhere, progress in so- 
cial work depends upon the education, experi- 
ence and skill of social workers. Many of the 
graduates of the school are now engaged in 
full-time social work with various social agen- 
cies in Montreal. The existence of opportuni- 
ties for acquiring knowledge and skill in social 
work, places upon agencies, individuals and the 
public interested in social welfare a real obli- 
gation to make the fullest possible use of 
these opportunities. (Reference was made in 
the Lasour Gazetre for January last to the 
courses for social workers at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal). 


Other Agencies 


Other social agencies whose annual reports 
appear in the Handbook sare the Association 
of Big Brothers; Boys’ Home; Boys’ Welfare 
Association; Brehmer Rest; ‘Canadian Prison- 
ers’ Welfare Association; Chalmers House; 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools; Day Nursery; 
Girls’ Cottage Industrial School; Griffintown 
Ciub; Industrial School for Epileptics; Iverley 
Settlement; Ladies’ Benevolent Society; Men- 
tal Hygiene Committee; Montreal Diet Dis- 
pensary; Murray Bay Convalescent Home; 
Parks and Playgrounds Association; Protestant 
Industrial Rooms; Protestant Infants’ Home; 
Protestant Orphans’ Home; Sailors’ Institute; 
School for Social Workers; Sheltering Home; 
University Settlement; Victorian Order of 
Nurses; Western Hospital; Westmount Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses; Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 





Safety or accident prevention associations 
have been established, under the authority of 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
by employers in eighteen out of the 24 classes 
into which industries are divided. These asso- 
cilations are under the management of th® 
employers, but the expenses are paid by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board out: of the 
accident fund. These expenses totalled $79,506 
during the year 1924. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 


HE British Home Office has issued a 
volume containing Statistics of Compen- 
sation and of Proceedings under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880, for the year 1923. 
The statistics relate to seven great groups of 
industries in regard to which, under the Act 
of 1906, particulars of compensation paid are 
supplied by employers—mines, quarries, rail- 
ways, factories, docks, constructional work and 
shipping. These groups embrace a large pro- 
portion of the chief industries, but they do not 
by any means cover the whole field. Besides 
the various commercial, clerical and domestic 
employments to which the Act applies, there 
are several important industries, which are not 
covered by the returns, for example, building, 
road transport and agriculture. In the groups 
of industries included in the statistics an aggre- 
gate of 7,342,311 persons, coming within the 
provisions of the Act, were employed, on the 
average throughout the year 1923. 
The number of cases on which compensa- 
tion was paid in 1923 was 2,657 fatal and 
477,378 non-fatal, as compared with 2,489 fatal 
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and 390,423 non-fatal cases in 1922 and 4,021 
fatal and 419,031 non-fatal cases in 1911. The 
average amount of compensation paid in fatal 
cases in 1923 was £222, as compared with £220 
in 1922 and £154 in 1911. The average amount 
paid in 1923 in non-fatal cases was £59 10s. 
for lump sum payments and £11 18s. for week- 
ly payment cases, as against £65 3s. and £12 
9s., respectively, in 1922; the average for all 
non-fatal cases was £13 14s. in 1923, as against 
£15 5s. in 1922, and £5 16s. in 1911. 

The proportion of fatal cases to total num- 
ber employed has shown very little variation 
over the last five years. There has been an 
increase in non-fatal cases during the last three 
years, due almost entirely to an increase in 
the rate of accidents lasting less than thirteen 
weeks, and especially in those lasting less than 
four weeks, which constitutes more than half 
the total number of accidents. 

The following table shows the number of 
persons employed, the total compensation paid, 
and the charge per person employed, in each 
of the seven groups of industries for the years 
1922 and 1923:— 





Persons employed 


Total compensation paid} Charge per person 


Industry employed 
1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 

Saas s. d. 

Shipping Bh ABA ae hn ase a ee MI a 216,181 227,210 180,918 173 , 220 16 9 15))438 
Hactoni Gs 3s 2 SF pees EONS Os CURLED RGU 5,119,388 | 5,103,240 | 2,241,336 2,387 ,417 Sieg 9 4 
Docks Ua SP TALES oc Pk Sees oe AEST Cs SCAN AARNE LU 122,030 43 ,942 224 ,683 262 ,621 36 10 36 «6 
Mines. RM Gin brs senciebo ite ateted $,s:'c siate ete ale Gicte aia clones. Gin 'o, siahs 1,122,511 1,214,660 3,424,604 3,810,661 61) 0 62 den 9 
Quarries. hobiee se cleinslenesisieliiatiscsedecesecsccsgcdonns 62,781 68,979 71,595 83 ,640 PONG 24 «3 
Constructional WORKS ree vets Rea atin om Cram 93,183 106,002 88,148 123 ,934 18 11 2a 5 
Railways cree hee se eee ee mT en) rie taut 469 ,535 478 ,278 264,444 292,603 Liege 12 ne 
POG ais ree hare: ite east ne etebate yaa esis ne nee Le 7,205,609 7,342,311 6,495,728 7,134,096 18 0 19 5 


Figures are also given concerning the vari- 
ous industrial diseases included under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Compensation 
was paid, in seven groups of industries, in 21 
fatal cases to the amount of £4,134, and in 
16,844 disablement cases to the #smount of 
£631,163. The 21 fatal cases included 18 cases 
of lead poisoning, 1 of anthrax, 1 of dermatitis, 


and 1 of nystagmus. The bulk of the non- 
fatal cases occurred in the mining industry, and 
were chiefly due to miner’s nystagmus, “ beat 
hand” and “beat knee.” Those diseases, 
together with “beat elbow” and inflammation 
cf the synovial lining of the wrist joimt and 
tendon sheaths, numbered 15,835, or 93.9 per 
cent of the total number of cases. 


Children in Moving Picture Studios 


A regulation intended to limit the exploita- 
tion of children in the production of moving 
pictures has been passed in the city of Ber- 
lin, Germany. The regulation prohibits the 
employment in studios of children under the 
age of three years. For children over that age 
who are still attending school, a license must 
be procured from the Police Department. 
Licenses are granted only on condition that 


the children are not to be exposed to any 
danger of a sanitary or moral nature. As the 
order affects only the moving picture studios 
in Berlin, the German Minister of Labour 
is considering the advisability of having simi- 
lar provisions added to the Act governing the 
participation of children in the taking of films 
throughout the country. 


| 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA 


Summary of the Contents of the Annual Departmental Report on Labour 
Organization 


TH Fourteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, being for the 
calendar year 1924, has just been issued by 
the Department of Labour. The volume, 
which consists of 267 pages, in addition to 
giving figures as to the numerical strength of 
organized labour in the Dominion, discusses 
the varlous organizations with which the wage- 
earners of Canada are directly or indirectly 
identified. Reference is made to the early 
labour unions established in the Dominion, 
and particulars concerning some of the more 
important activities of labour bodies during 
the past year are also given a place in the 
report. The figures published andicate that 
the sight gain in trade union membership re~ 
corded for 1923 has not been maintained, 
having been in fact followed by a decline, the 
loss in local branch unions for 1924 being 58, 
and in members 17,449. The total number of 
branches of all classes of unions at the close 
cf the year was 2,429, their combined member- 
ship being 260,643. 

~ The report contains the names of 89 interna- 
tional organizations with local branches in 
Canada, five less than the number recorded 
in 1923. Altogether they have 2,034 Cana- 
dian branches, with a combined member- 
ship of 201,981. These figures, although show- 
ing losses of 45 branches and 1,862 members, 
indicate -that the internationally organized 
workers represent approximately 78 per cent 
of the total of all classes of workers in the 
Dominion identified with trade union bodies. 

The eighteen organizations comprised in what 
is termed the non-international group had 268 
jocal branches, a loss of ten as compared with 
the previous year, and a reported membership 
of 21,761, a decrease in members of 12,554. 

There were 33 independent units (bodies not 
connected with any central organization), nine 
more than the number recorded in 1923, with 
a combined reported membership of 11,901, an 
increase of 1,967. 

The national and Catholic unions number 
94, a loss of twelve, the bulk of which are in 
affiliation with the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada. This body reported that 
the combined membership of the Catholic 
unions at the close of 1924 was 25,000, a de- 
cline of 5,000. 

The chart on page 470, which is taken from 
the report, shows the fluctuations in Canadian 
trade union membership from 1911 to 1924, the 
period covered by the departmental annual 
reports on labour organization. 


Another chart published in the report shows 
that the 260,643 trade union members in the 
Dominion are divided by trade groups as 
follows:— 


railroad employees, 75,180 members; 

building trades, 26,648; ; 

public employees, personal service and amuse- 
ment trades, 25,661; 

mining and quarrying trades, 24,286; 

other transportation and navigation trades, 
21,348 ; 

metal trades, 15,845; 

clothing, boot and shoe trades, 14,290; 

printing and paper making trades, 13,703; 

all other trades and general labour, 48,732. 


By provinces, the 2,429 local branch unions 
in the Dominion are divided as follows: On- 
tario, 1,007; Quebec, 429; British Columbia, 
236; Alberta, 217; Saskatchewan, 164; Mani- 
toba, 183; Nova Scotia, 126; New Brunswick, 
106; Prince Edward Island, 11. 

There are 34 Canadian cities in which not 
less than 20 local branch unions of all classes 
are operating, and among them they repre- 
sent 49 per cent of the entire trade union 
inembership of 260,643 in the Dominion. The 
cities of Montreal and Quebec, in addition to 
the international and non-international branch 
unions and independent units, have each 23 
national and ‘Catholic unions in their nespedctive- 
districts. Of the 1,851 unions which reported 
their membership, 19 have 1,000 or more mem- 
bers, the largest union reporting having 3,796 
members. 

Reference is made in the report to the vari- 
ous classes of delegate bodies which have been 
established as a part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America, and which are 
designed to co-ordinate the activities of unions 
of kindred or particular trades in dealing with 
matters of like concern to all members of the 
bodies represented. 


Labour Organzation Abroad—Apart from 
the information given in the report as to the 
membership of labour organizations in the 
Dominion figures are published showing the 
numerical strength of organized workers in 43 
other countries, the total, including Canada, 
being 36,796,149. Of this number, 16,506,475 
distributed through 24 countries, are sympa- 
thetic though not actually affiliated with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, with 
which organization the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, with its 117,110 members, 
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is affiliated. The following are the figures for 
the various countries as taken from the report: 


MIPONUMNOS. ve es ne kl eee 120,000 
fpostratinn. i 68 COV otlae trae): ROUO.ee 
WAUISETIO FeAl tele cieut washes Vike A Dae L719 
Belgium we ese as 744,998 
Rell a eoads el) eth os | /43 | Ens at ek Cpe 
Bolgarigh grew... 6. Se eet es ae 29,008 
Canada.. . tite 5 Ot aero teh 260,043 
CailiP here ee eee 1200000 
China.. 300,000 
Cuba.. Ae -- 100,000 
Czecho- Blogaking . . 1,504,943 
Denmark.. o Via er mancmealitere «6 802,904 
Dutch Fact, Budiey). te) Peeiere Perel) co's: 1 yy 60000 
Egypt.. Be ate 12,000 
Esthonia.. i 30,000 
PWinlandss sa 3 47,633 
France.. »» 1,495,847 
Germany.. .. «> 9,193,359 
Great Britain Aa "Norn Teeland -- 5,405,000 
Holland.. 5 o> wei) 544,900 
Hungary.. 191,542 
Iceland... 4,000 
India... .. 300,000 
Ireland Giree State).. selcs. eth loo O00 
Mialyecr ee. ol) eo Mitte. «chine. saa zoaioen 
Japan.. AA eC oc 125,551 
Latvia.. . SR Oe dee 23 658 
DrKemMHuUurg? Shah tM elas eats Tels 12,600 
Memel.. 4,047 
Mexico.. 800,000 
New Geateuen 80,000 
Norway.. ‘ so abe oon 90,497 
Palestine... .. oe o§ «die! «aah. see ae 10:738 
POWs... o.0.0:0 capella sae. «dee. eae 25.000 
Poland. 3"... cs os tose oe oc 769,811 
Portugal. °.5) 2.4 SS ee ee 8 50,000 
Roumania.. a -. 78,206 
Russia.. .. -» 4,556,000 
South Pee 35,000 
Spain.. an 452,936 
Swedennwia ea... \s 400,022 
Switzerland... .. .. 298,901 
United States.. . -- 3,815,485 
Yugo Slavia.. .. . 59,692 


Revolutionary Movement—A chapter of the 
report is devoted to a group of what are 
termed revolutionary labour ‘bodies which 
are endeavouring to propagate their principles 
through the medium of the old established 
trade unions. These include (1) Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions the trade union ad- 
junct of the Third (Communist) International 
of Moscow, (2) the Communist Party of 
Canada, an affiliate of the Communist Inter- 
national, (3) the Young Communist League, 
and (4) the Trade Union, Educational League, 
the official representative in Canada and the 
United States of the Red International. 
Among the objects of these revolutionary 
bodies are the organization of the working 
mass of the whole world for the overthrow of 
capitalism and the setting up of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The Red International 
of Labour Unions since its inception in 1920 
has carried on a most hostile campaign against 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and its affiliates, the result being that the 

1509—3 


trade union movement in the European coun- 
tries has been severely split. During the year 
1924 efforts have been made to bring about 
a conference of representatives of these two 
organizations with a view to unity. While 
much correspondence has passed on the sub- 
ject, no agreement was reached. ‘The 
report refers to the system of “boring from 
within” which the communists have adopted 
as a means of securing support for the pro- 
gramme of the Communist International. To 
this policy of the communists the trade union 
movement, as represented by the American 
Federation of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, has taken strong 
exception, and a number of their affiliated 
organizations have expelled several members 
who were known to be identified with revolu- 
tionary bodies. 


Nova Scotia Mine Workers—Under the cap- 
tion of “ Affairs in District 26” the report 
deals with the troubled conditions which have 
prevailed among the coal miners in the Nova 
Scotia coal fields, and relates (1) how the 
refusal of the international executive board 
of the United Mine Workers to honour relief 
orders which had been issued by the provision- 
al executive board of the district, during a 
cessation of work early in 1924, added to the 
discontent prevailing as a result of the charter 
of the district being revoked in 1923 by the 
officers at headquarters, these officers having 
declared the strike of that year a violation of 
the agreement with the employing company 
(the British Empire Steel Corporation); (2) 
how the decadent One Big Union had launched 
an organizing campaign in the district, a pro- 
ceeding to which the communists had taken ob- 
jection, and which led to a bitter ‘conflict be- 
tween the adherents of these two bodies. The 
report finally states that the international ex- 
ecutive board had restored autonomy to the 
district, regular officers being elected to man- 
age its affairs. 


Industrial Organization.—The report also re- 
fers to amalgamation of craft unions into in- 
dustrial bodies, a subject which lately has been 
much to the fore through the activity of the 
communists, whose policy is one union for 
each industry, similar to the plan of organiza- 
tion in Russia. Attention is first being given 
to the railroad industry, the sixteen standard 
organizations embracing railway workers to be 
merged into one body ‘under what is termed 
the “ Minnesota plan”. While two Canadian 
delegate bodies whose members embrace rail- 
way shop mechanics approved of the amalga- 
mation proposal, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the chief labour body in the 
Dominion, has on more than one occasion gone 
on record as being opposed to any change in 
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the existing form of organization. Another viding for greater autonomy for the Canadian 
proposal which has been made is one pro- irternationally organized workers, the object 
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of which is to permit the members of branch 
unions in Canada to join in any mass action, 
such as general or sympathetic strikes, without 
the consent of the respective parent organiza- 
tions. Although one trades and labour council 
and nine local branch unions supported this 
suggestion, the Trades and Labour Congress 
registered its disapproval, as did also Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, a delegate 
body embracing railway shop mechanics em- 
ployed on Canadian railway lines. 

In a chapter under the title of “ Industrial 
Unions” considerable space is given in the 
report to the Industrial Workers of the World, 
a revolutionary industrial union which seeks to 
abolish the wage system. This body since 
1917, when many of its members were. con- 
victed under an indictment entered by the 
United States Government, has had an event- 
ful career. Among the later incidents in con- 
rection with the I.W.W. (the abbreviated 
name under which the organization 1s common- 
ly known), was a court action which arose 
through the acceptance of conditional pardons 
by some of those members who had been sen- 
tenced to prison terms for violation of United 
States laws. The 1923 convention of the 
I.W.W. approved of the action of those who 
had taken advantage of the conditional re- 
lease, and ordered a cessation of attacks against 
them on pain of expulsion from the organiza- 
tion. For violation of this convention order 
three members were suspended by two of the 
general officers. Other officers objected to this 
proceeding, the differences between them being 
later carried to the courts. Efforts were made 
to have the matter settled without resort to 
> a action, but to no avail. Finally a speciai 
ecuvention of the 1.W.W. was called to deal 
with the matter in dispute, one of the first 
acts being to remove from office the leaders 
of both parties to the disagreement. A new 
set of officers was elected and several of those 
who were implicated in the dispute were ex- 
pelled from the organization. The newly ap- 
pointed officers were empowered to represent 
the organization in the court proceedings, but 
the result of the action had not been made 
known when the report went to press. Subse- 
quently certain of the expelled members set up 
a dual I.W.W., with offices in Chicago, the 
headquarters of the parent body. The report 
states that the temporary injunction granted 
in 1923 to restrain the I.W.W. from function- 
ing in California was in 1924 made permanent; 
under this injunction membership in the 
organization may be declared in con- 
tempt of court. The I.W.W. has made 
some progress in Canada, now having six 
branches, included in which are the lumber 
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workers who in 1924 seceded from the One 
Big Union. Some members of the I.W.W., who 
it was stated were endeavouring to create 
discontent among the harvesters who were 
working in the grain fields of Western Canada, 
were convicted on charges of vagrancy. The 
officers in Chicago provided counsel for the 
prisoners and appeals were entered, with the 
result that three out of four convictions were 
quashed. Employing lumber companies in 
British Columbia secured an injunction against 
striking members of the I.W.W., and entered 
a claim for damages. When the case came 
up for trial the lumbermen’s association, with 
which the companies concerned are affiliated, 
paid to the I.W.W. the sum of $2,450 to settle 
the case out of court. The strikers had prev- 
lously returned to work, having decided “to 
take the strike back to the job.” 

The report deals with the development of 
labour political parties in Canada and out- 
lanes some of the matters dealt with at their 
conventions. Reference is also made to the 
participation of labour candidates in the Brit- 
ish Columbia general election, three parlia- 
mentary by-elections and the municipal elec- 
tions, as well as to the defeat of the Labour 
Government in Great Britain. 

Trade Union Benefits—As one of the fea- 
tures of trade union activity the report gives 
figures showing the large expenditures made 
for benefits, especially by the international 
organizations. Of the eighteen bodies classed 
as non-international four reported payments for 
benefits during 1924, the total being $33,027, 
a decrease of $9,208 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Of the 89 international organi- 
zations having branches in Canada 60 had dis- 
bursements for one or more benefits, payments 
on account of death benefits being made by 
49, unemployed and travelling by 10, strike 
by 39, sick and accident by 23, and old age 
pensions by four. The total expenditure in 
Canada and the United States for benefits by 
the central international organizations was 
$20,300,364, a decrease of $3,876,577 as com- 
pared with the disbursements by 62 organiza- 
tions in 1923. The expenditure for the vari- 
ous benefits was as follows:— 


Wea laiwbencirts i ee, eee ee be Sk ol 1 od 
Unemployed and travelling benefits.. 1,044,546 
Strike benefits.. i A hb 2,781 ,280 
Sick and accident benefits.. . 4,160,072 
Old age pensions and other benefits.. 1,102,542 


Information is also given in the report show- 
ing the amounts paid out by many of the 
Canadian local branch unions to their own 
members, which sums were in some instances 
paid in addition to the benefits received from 
headquarters, and in other cases covered bene- 
fite not provided for by the central bodies 
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The total sum expended by the local branches 
was $358,902, an increase of $25,693 as com- 
pared with the amount expended in 1923. 
The disbursements for 1924 by the local 
branches for the various benefits were: 

Death benefits... .. .. . « ee oe $ 68,019 


Unemployed bemefits.. .. .. .. .. .- 19,600 
Strike benefits...) 2's urea) se cinieies nemo LO Lose. 
Sick wWhenehts se, els eh sonicil as - 124,617 
Other benefites:. ETS. ee ee a 45 820 


A chapter of the report is devoted to a 
class of associations which are in no way 
identified with the organized labour movement, 
but which in the main are composed of wage- 
earners, and are considered to be of sufficient 
importance to justify reference being made to 
them in a report designed to show the stand- 


NOTES ON LABOUR 
Dates of Coming Conventions 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
at Granby, Quebec, in July. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen at Detroit, Michigan, in June. 

National Association of Woolsorters at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, on June 26. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in June. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of United 
States and Canada at Baltimore, Maryland, on 
July 6 to 13. 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in July. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders on 
July 6 to 13. 

International Stereotypers and Flectrotypers’ 
Union at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on July 20 to 
25t 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America, on July 20. 

International Plate Printers and Die Stamp- 
ers at Washington, D.C., on July 20 to 27. 

International Union of Journeymen Horse- 
shoers, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 20. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The International Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions has recently published at Amsterdam 
its third year-book of the International trade 
union movement, which may be obtained for 
ten shillings or the equivalent of that amount. 
This publication shows that at the end of 1923 
there were affiliated to the Federation 23 trade 
union centres, comprising 8385 organizations 
with a total membership of 15,321,692. The 
sex is reported in regard to 14,687,145 members, 
12,507,426 (85.2 per cent) being men and 
2,179,719 (14.8 per cent) women. (Later 


ing of bodies of wage-earners in the Dominion. 
There are 66 associations included in this non- 
trade union group, the principal ones being 
those composed of school teachers, Govern- 
ment employees and commercial travellers, the 
combined membership being 86,333, an in- 
crease of 771 over the number of members re- 
corded in this group in 1923. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, like its predecessors, 
forms a complete labour directory, containing 
not only the names and addresses of the chief 
ofiicers of local branch unions in the Domin- 
ion, but also those of the central organizations 
with which the Canadian organized workers 
are connected and of the various delegate 
bodies. 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


figures give the total membership as 18,500,- 
000). 

A detailed table setting out the various 
orientations in the trade union movement 
shows that the total number of organized 
workers in all countries at the end of 1923 
amounted to 36,439,320. Out of this total, 
16,490,121 workers adopted the platform of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
while 5,245,889 (principally in Russia) were 
affiliated to the Communist, 2,354,583 to the 
Clerical and 404,700 to the syndicalist trade 
union movements. The remaining 11,970,027 
take a neutral standpoint. 

From a survey of the number of organised 
workers in each country compared with the 
population figures, it appears that in Austria, 
out of every 100 inhabitants 17 per cent are 
trade unionists; Germany is next on the list 
with 15.3 per cent, followed by England 13.3 
per cent, Australia 12 per cent, Czechoslovakia 
11.1 per cent and Belgium 9.9 per cent. The 
following countries are stated to be among 
those where the trade union movement is 0 
far very little developed: Argentine, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Peru, Rou- 
mania, South Africa, Brazil, Japan, India 
(British Empire), Dutch East Indies, Egypt 
and China. In all these countries not more 
than 1.5 per cent of the population are organ- 
ized workers. ’ 

The year-book contains tables with names, 
addresses and membership numbers of all the 
835 organizations affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, together 
with the names of their trade journals. There 
are also tables with addresses and membership 
figures of the organizations which compose the 
Trade Secretariats, a list of the organizations 
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catering for workers’ education at the present 
time, and lists of the organizations affiliated 
with the Labour and Socialist International, 
the International Co-operative Alliance and 
the Young Workers’ Socialist International. 
The year-book also contains, for the first tim», 
detailed reports as to the position of the 
trade union movement in the various coun- 
tries, written by leaders of the national 
centres. 

Both as an address-book and as a statistical 
year-book this publication should be of ser- 
vice to persons actively engaged in the trade 
union movement. 


International Seamen’s Union of America 


The International Seamen’s Union of Amer- 
ica has protested to the United States Govern- 
ment against the sale of five passenger steam. 
ships originally owned by the United States 
Government. It is contended that the saic 
of these vessels by the United States Shipping 
Board to the Dollar Steamship Company 
(which was recently decided by a vote of four 
to three of the Shipping Board) would mean 
that the American seamen now operating the 
ships would be replaced by Asiatics. The In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union has heen joined 
in their protest by the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Chicago Federation of 
Labour. 


Organized Women in Austria 

Out of 57 trade unions of Austria, 49 or- 
ganize women and only eight are without 
women members. In 14 of the 49 the women 
members are in the majority; in 25 more, more 
than 10 per cent of the members are women. 
The 14 unions where women are in the ma- 
jority are the following: lawyers’ assistants, 
bookbinders, hotel employees, sick nurses, 
cardboard workers, furriers, lithographers (in- 
cluding the workers in the cigarette case in- 
dustry), tailors and dressmakers, textile 
workers, artificial flower makers and feather 
workers, unskilled printing operatives, book- 
shop assistants, hat makers and ready-made 
dressmakers, and domestic employees. The 
artificial flower-makers and the domestic em- 
ployees consist wholly of women. 


Trade Unionism"in Japan 

The total membership of trade unions in 
Japan, according to information contained in 
Industrial and Labour Information, amounts 
to only one-twentieth of the total number of 
wage-earners, which, excluding the rural dis- 
tricts, is something over 4,160,000. Figures 
from the Police Bureau, however, show that 
at the end of 1921, thirty years after the 
Japanese workers began to organize them- 
selves, there were only 100,000 trade unionists 


in Japan. At the end of 1923, according to the 
returns of the Bureau of Social Affairs, there 
were 430 trade unions with a total member- 
ship of 125,000. The adoption by the Govern- 
ment, early in 1924, of a new policy with re- 
gard to the nomination of the workers’ dele- 
gate and advisers to the International Labcur 
Conference by which the right of proposed 
candidates was confined to organized labour, 
and voting for candidates was based on the 
membership of the organizations, gave a great 
impetus to the growth of trade unionism, 
with the result that by the end of 1924 there 
were 500 unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 230,000. It is also stated that apart 
from the new policy with regard to the 
nomination of the workers’ delegation to the 
International Labour Conference (official in- 
formation having confirmed the news that the 
Government will maintain this policy for the 
purpose of the 1925 Conference) several fac- 
tors have contributed to. the quickening of 
the spread of trade unionism in Japan. Among 
these are mentioned the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the protection and encour- 
agement of workers’ organizations, and the fact 
that the workers’ movement has somewhat 
changed its course, abandoning its rather doc- 
trinaire channels and turning more in the 
direction of practical organization. 


Workers’ Education Bureau of United 
States 


Nearly 500 delegates from the United States, 
Canada and Europe, representing labour or- 
ganizations, universities and colleges and vari- 
ous economic and industrial associations were 
present at the annual convention of the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau of the United States 
held at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on April 
17, 18 and 19. The speakers included Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of 
Labour; Matthew Woll, president of the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers’ Union; Morris 
L. Cooke, director of the Pennsylvama Giant 
Survey; Dr. A. W. Castle of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education, representing 
Governor Pinchot; Professor Jesse H. Holmes, 
professor of history at Swarthmore College; 
Professor James T. Shotwell, author of the 
Geneva Protocol and members of the faculty 
of Columbia University; Alfred MacGowan, 
representing the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of Canada; Gus de Muynck, of the 
Belgian Workers’ Education Centre; Canuto 
Vargas, Labour Attache of Mexican Embassy 
at Washington; James Maloney, president of 
the International Glass Blowers’ Union, and 
John P. Frey, editor of The Moulders’ 
Journal. 

President Green in his remarks stated that 
“the trade union is the agency and education 
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is the method by which labour will make 
material and spiritual progress.” He also said 
that “education offers the strongest hope for 
the promotion of collective bargaining and in- 
dustrial peace—a peace of understanding based 
upon justice and equality.” 

In 1923, the American Federation of Labour 
gave official endorsement to the Workers’ 
Education Bureau and in 1924 undertook to 
finance the Bureau by a levy upon the affliated 
national and international unions. At the 
convention the Federation was given greater 
power in regard to the Bureau. It was de- 
cided that membership should be confined to 
unions affiliated with the Federation and to 
educational enterprises sponsored by them. In 
this way it was felt that outside groups which 
might be dominated by Socialist, Communist or 
capitalist philosophies would be excluded in 
order to develop a practical type of training 
for the immediate use of American unions. 


In another resolution passed by the con- 
vention, labour unions throughout the country 
were urged to have labour candidates elected 
to school boards. 

It was explained that an attempt was being 
made to have a scout movement backed en- 
tirely by labour unions launched in Pennsyl- 
vania and that a committee for this purpose 
had been formed with Mr. Maurer, the 
Bureau’s president, at the head. A similar 
pioneer movement, it was stated, has been 
started in New York with 900 children of both 
sexes enrolled. The object of the movement 
is to promote health, strength, cleanminded- 
ness, and a great respect for rugged, honest 
toil. 

The president, James H. Maurer of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and the secretary, Spencer Miller 
of New York were re-elected to office, and it 
was decided that the next convention should 
be held two years hence. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE American National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, as the result of a re- 

cent study of the growth of labour organiza- 
tions in the United States, reports that trade 
unions approximately doubled their strength 
in the decade 1910-1920. One-fifth of 
the country’s workers were members of 
labour organizations in 1920, as against one- 
tenth in 1910. Of the 26,080,689 wage-earners 
in 1920, 4,881,200 were trade union members; 
whereas in 1910, out of 22,406,714 wage-earn- 
ers, 2,101,502 were trade unionists. The ex- 
tent of organization of the workers in manu- 
facturing industries varies from less than 1 
per cent organized in the chemical and allied 
industries, to more than 57 per cent in the 
clothing industry. The great increase in the 
percentage of organization in this latter in- 
dustry is one of the most striking features in 
industrial organization. The clothing indus- 


try was converted from one of the weakly Clerical occupations 


organized industries in 1910 into the most 
strongly-organized in 1920. This is attributed 


mainly to the growth of membership in the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union after its strike in 1910, and to the rapid 
increase in membership of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union after its organiza- 
tion in the last months of 1914. 

The percentage of wage-earners organized 
in the various divisions of industry is as fol- 
lows: 














Per | Organ- 

Industry centage] ized 

1920 1910 
Extraction of minerals..................... 41-0 27°3 
Manufacturing (501\0).6 . MiNi nme) Raa 23-2 11-6 
(PransportatiGn yen. te ei meee eas arene ee 37°3 17-1 
Building naw wn eo ey 25:5 16-4 
Stationary engineers4. 0 Uwe ae WU a cae 12-4 4-6 
Scationary firemen’... oe eee eee eee 19-9 9-6 
WBraderet (5 vce. . eee, Sie esa ag i ela aes 1-1 1-0 
Professional service, os... sudo cube Boete 5-4 4:6 
eLearn os 8:3 1-8 
Domestic and personal service............. 3-8 2-0 
Pobhe service iii) UL Re na ae ae 7:3 2-5 


Profit-Sharing in Norwegian Shipping Industry 


The International Labour Office is informed 
that a Norwegian shipping company has de- 
cided to introduce a profit-sharing scheme as 
an incentive to its workers to remain in its 
employment. 


Of recent years there have been many 
cases of desertion, especially on lines to Am- 
erica. The company in question has decided 
that for vessels in American service the crews 
shall receive 10 per cent of the net profits, 


crews on vessels in both American and Euro- 
pean services 73 per cent, and those on Euro- 
pean services 5 per cent. The profits are to 
be shared equally among the crew, excluding 
the master. 

The share in profits is made conditional on 
the employee having been in the service of 
the company eighteen months in the case of 
the American services, and for twelve months 
in the case of European service. 


= 
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INSTITUTE FOR MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


UNICIPAL employees in the province of 
Quebec are taking steps to secure the 
incorporation under provincial law of a Me- 
chanics’ Institute and Library Association. 
The formal declaration of the purposes of the 
new organization are stated as follows:— 
1. This association will assume the collective name 


of ‘The Benevolent and Pension Fund Association of 
Municipal Employees in the Province of Quebec.” 


2. The object of said Association is to advance and 
protect the interests of municipal employees in the 
province of Quebec, and especially of the employees 
of the city of Montreal and vicinity; 


To raise the intellectual, moral, social, professional 
and material level of its members; 


To protect the members in case of accident or death 
and help the widows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers; 


To tighten the bonds of fraternity among municipal 
employees in the province of Quebec; 

To secure from transportation companies, telephone, 
trade and insurance companies and from other com- 
panies or persons just and equitable concessions and 
privileges ; 

To organize the knowledge, experience, theory, prac- 
tice and scattered strength of municipal employees in 
the province of Quebec in their profession, to direct 
them towards a more perfect performance of their 
various duties and a more economic performance of 
their professional duties, for the greatest good of each 
one in particular and of all in general, and, for that 
purpose, to put a library at the disposal of its mem- 
bers; 

To establish and maintain information bureaus to 
give the members of the Association all necessary in- 
formation or references; 

To have a meeting place where they can chat, rest, 
play various games, amuse themselves, in a word rest 
their minds and exchange useful and pleasant views. 





NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazette relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the Do- 
minion Technical Education Act. Other acti- 
vities which have direct bearing on the train- 
ing of apprentices and industrial workers are 
also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education and 
industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, com- 
mercial and home-making activities. 


Inter-provincial Conference on Vocational 
Education 


A conference of representatives from the 
four western provinces met in Calgary on 
April 17 and 18 to discuss the problems of 
vocational education as they affect the work in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. The meeting was called by the 
Federal Director of Technical Education at 
the request of ithe provincial officials re- 
sponsible for the administration of secondary 
vocational education. 

The purpose of the conference was to devise 
ways and means whereby the western pro- 
vineces could co-operate in their efforts to 
develop suitable types of education and train- 
ing for industrial workers in western Canada. 
The two main topics for discussion were even- 
ing school work and correspondenice instruc- 
tion. 


Papers on the following subjects were read 
and discussed by all present :— 


“Fivening schools in Ontario,” prepared by 
F, P. Gavin, Director of Technical Education 
for Ontario. 

“Correspondence-Study Instruction,” pre- 
pared by Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director of Tech- 
nical Education for Nova Scotia. 

“Some Problems of Vocational Education 
in Alberta,’ by W. G. Carpenter, Director of 
Technical Education for Alberta. 

“Federal grants and vocational education,” 
by A. W. Crawford, Federal Director of Tech- 
nical Education. 

The principal speaker at the conference was 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director of Dunwoodie 
Institute of Technology, Minneapolis, who 
took an active part in the discussion and very 
materially added to the success of the gath- 
ering. 

The conference unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, which marks a decided 
step forward in the development of voca- 
tional education in Canada :— 

Whereas it is desirable that co-operative action be 
taken in the four western provinces in the formation of 
standard courses for vocational correspondence and 
evening schools and; 

Whereas it is desirable that investigation be made of 
the feasibility of co-operative action along other lines 
of vocational education ; 

Therefore this Conference recommends that each of 
the four western departments of education appoint one 
representative to act upon an interprovincial vocational 
education committee for the purposes of :— 

(a) Considering and reporting upon standard courses 


for correspondence and evening schools and indicating 
methods for their compilation and distribution. 
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(b) Reporting to the various departments upon the 
scope of interprovincial co-operation. » 

(c) Preparing the details of any scheme or agreement 
arising out of clauses (a) and (b) and submitting the 
same to the departments of education concerned. 


It is expected that the committee will be 
appointed without delay and that definite pro- 
grammes for co-operative action will be sub- 
mitted to the governments within a few 
months. 


Organized Labour and the Workers’ 
Educational Association 


Mr. H. G. Fester, President of the Workers’ 
Educational Association of Hamilton, Ontario, 
states that the local executive commititee is 
keenly disappointed as a result of the failure 
of members of labour organizations to attend 
classes of the association in Hamilton. Less 
than 10 per cent of the enrolment in these 
classes represented’ organized labour. The 
subjects studied were psychology, public 
speaking, economics, English literature and 
civil government and sociology. 


Organized Labour’s Educational Policy 


Addressing a meeting of school superinten- 
dents at Cincinnati, Ohio, some days ago, 
Matthew Woll, president of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, asserted that, “ Or- 
ganized labour aims to end class lines in edu- 
cation.” Mr. Woll explained that to a com- 
mittee on education is delegated the responsi- 
bility of carrying into effect the federation’s 
programme dealing with education in the 
public schools. He said in part:— 

Our committee is seeking to get central labour unions 
to authorize local co-operating committees on education 
to be the agencies through which labour shall partici- 
pate in the determination of educational policies and 
undertakings. We urge that local school boards shall 
consist of representatives of all groups directly con- 
cerned by public school education. Labour should be 
one of these groups. Our purpose is not contention or 
a desire to dominate, but the very proper motive to 
give representation to the views and desires of a major 
group in the community. Few will dispute the state- 
ment that traditional culture is regarded as something 
apart from the experience of the majority of workers. 
There are barriers both of experience and training barring 
their entrance. We wage earners want our schools to 
help us find the way to make of all callings and all 
work cultural experiences so that all our citizens may 
share in the richness of life that grows out of under- 
standing and purposeful control over the elements that 
constitute the daily work. We want our public schools 
to contribute to the development of an attitude of 
mind that is active and critical, while at the same 
time appreciative of the significant and the funda- 
mental. We ask your assistance to the end that our 
schools shall develop in students an active instead of a 
passive attitude. We know that is no easy proposi- 
tion. It is the same problem expressed in educational 
terms as we must cope with in the industrial world 
when we try to change from quantity to quality stand- 
ards. Through our workers’ education movement we are 
seeking information that will enable us to make best 
use of wisdom gained through experience. We intend 


to make our movement, which is a movement for 
human betterment, increasingly intelligent and purpose- 
ful, and the two agencies upon which we rely are 
organization and education. 


A State Technical Institute for New York 


A bill has been introduced in the New York 
State Senate providing for a temporary un- 
paid commission to investigate the desirability 
of a State Technical Institute. Good reasons 
for such an inquiry are set forth in a report 
prepared by Lewis A. Wilson, Director of the 
Division of Vocational and Extension Educa- 
tion of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. His recommendations, which are the 
result of many careful studies of the indus- 
tries of the State and of trade and technical 
schools in other States and in foreign coun- 
tries, are worthy of serious consideration. 

The industrial importance of New York State 
is not generally realized, he contends. Not 
oniy does the value of its manufactured pro- 
ducts, estimated at over $8,750,000,000 in 1919, 
exceed by a billion dollars the combined value 
of such products in all the New England 
States, but of the eighty-eight leading indus- 
tries this State ranks first in thirty-seven, 
second in nine and third in eleven. These 
industries employed 1,500,000 people and paid 
in wages nearly $2,000,000,000. Of the 49,000 
plants, 95 per cent employ each not more than 
100 workers. Industrial growth has been at- 
tended by a great increase in the urban popu- 
lation, the percentage of the total having 
risen in the last thirty years from 60 to 83. 
With such large interests at stake, it is urged 
that the State should give attention to the 
special educational needs of the thousands who 
are looking toward entrance into industry. 
New York is spending more than $2,250,000 a 
year in support of institutions and agencies 
for developing agricultural products and mar- 
ket facilities and promoting the happiness and 
prosperity of those engaged in farming. But 
for the industries no direct aid is given except 
for the maintenance of a school in clay- 
working and ceramics at Alfred University. 
What is proposed is not an institution of 
college grade but one which will embrace: 
(1) A department of industrial information for 
those engaged or planning to engage in manu- 
facturing in tthe State concerning markets, 
transportation facilities, electrical service, etc.; 
(2) a department of chemical and physical 
research for testing raw materials and finished 
products, and for studies of the adaptability 
of materials, substitutes and the utilization of 
waste products; (3) a department of statistical 
research to give a basis for forecasting indus- 
trial trends; (4) a department of factory con- 
struction; (5) a department of accounting and 
business methods; and finally (6) departments 
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of trade and technical training and manage- 
ment. We have depended upon Europe for a 
considerable supply of skilled workers, but the 
number now coming is “so small that it is a 
negligible factor in meeting the industrial needs 
of to-day”. We must provide at home this 
kind of education for our own people. 


Unemployment in India 


The following extracts from the report of a 
committee appointed in 1922 to investigate 
unemployment among the Indian and Anglo- 
Indian middle class committees in Bengal 
are taken from the January Labour Gazette, 
Bombay :— 

Remedial Measures—We strongly recommend the 
immediate adoption of a comprehensive scheme for 
technical education (the term being used in its widest 
sense including vocational and industrial instruction). 

(1) As a means to this end we strongly recommend 
that a Board of Technical Education should be estab- 
lished for the control of what may be described as 
training both theoretical and practical, for industry 
and commerce. 

(2) The total Government grant for this form of edu- 
eation should be placed under the control of the Board 
subject to Government audit. 

(3) The composition of the Board should be repre- 
sentative of industries and commerce as well as of the 
general public with a leaven of educationists. 


General Education (Bengali Bhadralok).—(1) We 


recommend that (a) village education should be brought 
into the closest touch with village life, (b) imstruction 


in the vernacular should be extended, (c) the simple 


facts regarding modern agriculture, sanitation, co-opera- 
tion, etc., should be taught in the village schools, 
(d) the scientific side of school education should be 
developed to as great a degree as the literary side, 
(e) technical schools with small workshops attached 
should be started in the mofussil, (f) an experiment be 
made with one of the typical educational colonies, to 
test their practical usefulness. 

(2) We recommend that (a) immediate steps be taken 
to raise the status of the teaching profession, (b) facili- 
ties for their proper professional training be made, 
(c) after the lapse of a reasonable period of time all 
grants-in-aid to schools should be given subject to the 
employment of properly qualified and trained teachers. 


Technical Education.—(1) (a) We recommend -that the 
Board of Control of Technical Education and Training 
mentioned before should prepare information regarding 
various occupations and place this information before 
parents and school children through the educational 
authorities and through the headmasters and teachers 
of schools. (b) We strongly recommend the develop- 
ment of evening continuation classes for those who 
have had to leave school at an early age. (c) As in 
the case of Bengali Bhadralok we recommend most 
strongly that the instruction in schools should be given 
a much more practical tendency and this recommenda- 
tion we consider applies equally to the case of girls 
of this community. (d) We feel that the Anglo-Indian 
should make a much greater use of the existing facili- 
ties afforded by the Calcutta University. If, however, 
the present system of education is retained the gap in 
the system between the ages of 16 and 21 years should 
be filled up. (e) As in the case of the Bengali Bhad- 
ralok we are emphatically of opinion that the imme- 
diate development of the facilities for professional 
training of teachers and the proper recognition of the 
teaching profession are absolutely essential. (f) We 
appeal to those who are in a position to help finan- 


cially to increase the extent to which the education of 
this community is endowed. (g) Our recommendations 
regarding the formation of a Board of Technical Edu- 
cation apply equally to this community. 

We must strongly recommend that the new Calcutta 
Technical School should be opened as soon as possible 
and that the scope of its work should be extended to 
cover the developments obtained throughout the report. 


Factors in Apprenticeship Training 


The following article written by Mr. Frank 
Cushman, of the United States Federal Board © 
for Vocational Education, appeared in the 
January issue of the Vocational Education 
Magazine :— 

The following points have been agreed to 
in practically all cases where representative 
employers, labour leaders and school people 
have been brought together for a discussion 
of the apprenticeship problem. 

1. Any successful plan for apprentice train- 
ing should be based upon the co-operative 
effort of employers, organized labour, and the 
public schools. Where such co-operation has 
not been secured the attempts to set up an 
effective system of apprenticeship have been 
largely failures. Where a group of employers 
decide to have their own school without regard 
to the interests of labour, or at least without 
consulting labour and attempting to secure its 
co-operation, trouble usually results. Where 
labour organizations attempt to set up a pro- 
gramme of training for apprenitices without the 
co-operation either of employers or of the 
public schools, results are not what they could 
be with such co-operation. Furthermore, there 
is no reason why a labour organization should 
pay the cost of training apprentices inasmuch 
as vocational efficiency is profitable not only 
to the man himself but to his employer and 
also to the community in which he lives. As 
a rule, where public schools offer training with- 
out securing the interest and support of both 
employers and labour the programme is not 
considered seriously. Too often trade instruc- 
tion in the public schools has been unjustly 
condemned and discounted both by employers 
and employees because of the fact that school 
officials were attempting to deal with the 
problem without first having secured the sup- 
port of the parties whose interests were most 
affected by the work. 

A successful apprenticeship programme, 
therefore, must be the co-operative effort of 
employers, labour, and the public schools. 
While these three groups are perhaps the most 
important factor, there are other interests in 
every city which are usually ready and will- 
ing to co-operate in advancing a programme 
of apprenticeship for the building trades. In 
many places, architects have been the leaders; 
in others, manufacturers and dealers in build- 
ing materials and supplies, engineers, real 
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estate men, and bankers have actively sup- 
ported the movement. 


2. Next to the need for securing the co- 
operation of the parties whose interests are 
affected by vocational efficiency in the build- 
ing trades, the most important consideration 
is to make apprenticeship more attractive to 
boys through proper incentives. Much has 
been said recently about the breakdown of 
apprenticeship, the disappearing (apprentice, 
and the need for doing something to direct 
boys away from “white collar” jobs. The 
trouble is not entirely with the boys. It is 
useless to blame the American boy for not 
becoming interested in learning a skilled trade. 
The skilled trades have not been made suffi- 
ciently attractive to him. Too few reasons 
could be advanced as to why an antelligent 
American boy should want to become an 
apprentice. The boys are all right and have 
just as much common sense as boys of past 
generations have had. All that is needed to 
secure an actual revival of interest in appren- 
ticeship in the skilled trades is to make apren- 
ticeship so attractive that it will compete with 
other ines of opportunities and other lines of 
employment. Where proper incentives have 
been supplied—such as a guarantee of oppor- 
tunity to acquire a mastery of the trade, 
assurance of continuous employment during 
apprenticeship, and provision for acquiring 
manipulative skill in the trade and for learn- 
ing what may be called the technical side of 
the trade through instruction supplementary to 
that received on the job—there has been no 
difficulty in securing apprentices. Some of 
these incentives are quite as potent in secur- 
ing and maintaining the interest of a boy in 
becoming a skilled worker as the wages paid. 
High wages will not get and hold the right 
type of employee if the wage is the only 
incentive provided. Where apprenticeship is 
promoted on the basis that the apprentice will 
secure a real opportunity to become a master 
of his chosen craft, not only from the prac- 
tical but also from the technical side, there is 
no shortage of boys who will become inter- 
ested in the proposition. Such a complete 
training calls for both practical experience on 
the job and instruction in related subjects in 
« classroom, either through evening or part- 
time schools. Another point, boys who may 
be interested in becoming apprentices in the 
building trades are not ordinarily found in 
high schools. Many attempts to set up sys- 
tems of apprenticeship have failed because of 
the unwarranted assumption that all the boys 
who might wish to become apprentices were 
already in high schools, and consequently the 
problem would be to interest some of these 
boys in a programme of apprentice training. 
In most cities not more than 20 to 80 per 


cent of the boys who finish the elementary 
schools enter high school, and of those who 
enter, as a Tule, only a relatively small per- 
centage graduate. For the most part, there- 
fore, it is useless to look for apprentices 
either among the small group who graduate 
from high school or among those who are ex- 
pecting to finish their high school course. In 
this connection it is well to remember that 
dropping out of high school is not in itself 
an indication of inferior mentality. 

The most encouraging thing about the 
present situation is the interest that national 
and local organizations are taking in appren- 
ticeship. Apprenticeship is probably being 
conducted at this time in a more intelligent 
way than it has ever been conducted in the 
history of industry. While the present crisis 
was to a certain extent anticipated it is only 
within the last year or two that organizations 
of employers have become keenly interested 
in the problem. Organized labour, it should be 
pointd out, has always stood for thorough and 
adequate training of apprentices in all of the 
organized trades. Craft pride has been re- 
sponsible in part for this. Real labour lead- 
ers have always been supporters of vocational 
education under public control for the purpose 
of keeping up desirable standards of workman- 
ship in the various crafts, as well as for pro- 


.moting the training of apprentuces. 


Each of the forty-eight States now has an 
organization which is ready to co-operate and 
to assist in every way in the promotion of 
better apprenticeship training. Funds are 
available for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of such training. It was long ago 
recognized that the interest of the public in 
vocational efficiency justified the utilization of 
public funds for vocational education. The 
federal Government is doing its share in the 
promotion of this work, and it is also true 
that every one of the forty-eight states is do- 
ing or is prepared to do its share. 

The one thing needed at this time to put 
in operation an adequate programme of ap- 
prentice training in all of the building trades 
is co-operation. While much can be done from 
a national standpoint, the problem is in many 
respects strictly a local one that must be 
worked out in each city according to the par- 
ticular conditions there prevailing. | Enough 
information as to what needs to be done is 
available to enable any city to set up and 
operate an effective programme, and any city 
that does not have within the next twelve 
months a real programme of apprenticeship in 
the building trades will have to take the blame 
upon itself. If the programme fails it will 
be due more to a lack of co-operation on the 
part of contractors, labour, and the public 
schools than to any other factor. 

| 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


- Industrial Accidents in Quebec 


R. ARTHUR GABOURY, manager of 
the Quebec Safety League, recently 
made a survey of the loss of time to em- 
ployers and employees through industrial 
accidents. He estimated that the loss of time 
because of such accidents runs as high as 
$6,000,000 a year in the province. In some 
cases the loss falls upon the employer, in 
other cases the loss is borne by the employee. 
This is in addition to other losses such as 
death claims, etc. 


Recommendations of Coroners’ Juries 


On April 4, a workman employed in the 
yards of the International Coal and Coke 
Company of Coleman, Alberta, was electro- 
cuted by taking hold of a ladder which came 
into contact with a high tension wire. The 
jury, in rendering its verdict made the follow- 
ing recommendations: (1) that all ladders used 
in the vicinity of electrical wires be con- 
structed of practically non-conducting materia! ; 
(2) that the International Coal and Coke 
Company install a government telephone in a 
convenient place in the yards, to be used 
in case of accident and to phone the doctor. 

The coroner’s jury in connection with the 
death of a workman who fell from the fifth 
storey of a Toronto building in January last 
added a rider to its verdict urging the amend- 
ing of by-law No. 9868 to provide greater pro- 
tection to workmen on buiildings. 

The jury empanellel to investigate the death 
of a man run over by .a Canadian Pacific 
Railway train on an overhead bridge on the 
Guelph highway attached no blame to the 
train crew but strongly recommended that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway have all its em- 
ployees instructed and pass examinations in 
first aid and see that the same is applied in 
all accidents. 


New Brunswick Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association 


At the first annual meeting of the New 
Brunswick Lumbermen’s Safety Association 
reports were presented showing that much 
work had been accomplished by the Asso- 
clation in co-operation with the Government 
factory inspectors. Special mention was made 
of the work in the smaller mills and plants. 
The Association during the year sent out 
45,000 s.fety pamphlets and leaflets in both 
the English, and French languages, this litera- 
ture going e,\clusively to lumbering and wood- 
working em}.joyees, urging greater caution to 


prevent accidents. The association also cir- 
culated 6,000 copies in English and French of 
the Provincial Act requiring that all appli- 
eants for employment in the lumber woods 
should furnish certificates of vaccination, and 
holding the employer liable for any expense 
tne Health Department might be pus to in 
tie event of a smallpox epidemic breaking 
out. Mr. F. C. Beatteay was re-elected us 
president and Mr. W. E. Anderson ag secre- 
tary of the Association. 


Rules on Lead Poisoning in New South 


Wales 


By an Act to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Lead Poisoning-Broken Hill) Act, 
1922, which was assented to on November 17, 
1924, provisions for workmen’s compensation 
in New South Wales have been extended in 
regard to lead poisoning, and workmen who 
have been previously lead poisoned are now 
safeguarded against being refused work after 
they have been declared on re-examination to 
be physically fit to return to their employ- 
ment. Provision is made for a workman who 
is in receipt of compensation to undergo cura- 
tive treatment at the expense of the mine 
owner with the condition that any workman 
refusing to submit to such treatment shall 
have his right to compensation suspended 
until he undergoes such examination or treat- 
ment or continues such treatment to the satis- 
faction of the medical board. The Act of 
1922 was passed as a result of recommenda- 
tions of the Technical Health Commission in 
regard to the subject of lead poisoning and 
lead absorption in the Broken Hill mines. The 
Act provided for the constitution of a medicai 
board consisting of three medical practitioners, 
one to be nominated by the mine owners, one 
by the workmen and a chainman. This board 
has the power to declare the necessity for the 
withdrawal from the industry of a workman 
who, after having been previously certified as 
suffering from lead poisoning, has recovered, 
but who, in the opinion of the board is sus- 
ceptible to the action of lead. 


The Human Factor in Industry 


Dr. Charles S. Myers, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology of 
Great Britain, in a recent lecture on “the 
Human Factor in Industry,” said that until 
recently labour had been treated too much as 
a commodity and the worker as a machine. 
The futility of this attitude was becoming 
generally recognized. Business organization 
was dependent not only on the application of 
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mechanical and economical principles, but also 
on the realization of the importance of the 
human factor and of its improvement by the 
application of physiological and psychological 
principles. Careful instruction of the workers in 
the best movements yielded large increases in 
output and reduction of fatigue. He stated that 
a group of novices trained by the Institute 
showed an output greater by 21 per cent than 
that of a corresponding group trained by the 
instructor appointed by the firm. In another 
firm movement study and improvements in 
appliances increased output by 36 per cent, 
the workers spontaneously expressing their 
gratitude to the Institute’s investigators be- 
cause they were so much less tired at the end 
of the day than previously. Insufficient in- 
terest and attention were preventible by im- 
proved selection of the workers, the intro- 
duction of suitable incentives, adequate super- 
vision, and the avoidance of unduly long, un- 
interrupted spells of work. Irritation was 
caused not only by felt injustice but by 
needless flurry and by needless waiting. In 
two firms the Institute reduced the breakage 
of articles by 53 and 44 per cent respectively, 
by removing the various sources of the work- 
ers’ irritation and hindrance, and by improv- 
ing the methods of handling the fragile ma- 
terial. By such attention to the human fac- 
tor, not only were the quantity and the qual- 
ity of output improved, but the health and 
the contentment of the workers were also in- 
creased. Strain and fatigue were lessened; 
absences through sickness became fewer; the 
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mental atmosphere of the factory, warehouse, 
and office improved; and the labour turnover 
which, when large, involved much wastage of 
money and time, was reduced. 


Rock Dusting in Coal Mines 


The American Labour Legislation Review 
states that “more progress has been made in 
the past two years towards bringing about the 
elimination of needless coal mine fatalities 
due to coal dust explosions than in all pre- 
vious years added together. A decade and 
more has passed since the United States 
Bureau of Mines demonstrated that the simple 
and inexpensive device of rock dusting the 
mines effectively prevents coal dust explo- 
sion. That information for the most part lay 
unheeded in government reports while fatali- 
ties due to coal dust explosions have been in- 
creasing at an appalling rate. The Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation undertook a 
nationwide campaign to bring about the 
adoption of the rock dusting safeguard. In 
1922 less than half a dozen coal companies 
were found protecting their mines and miners 
with rock dust. By the end of 1924 more than 
fifty companies had rock dusted their mines 
or were beginning to install it, and the State 
of Utah took pioneer action in requiring the 
use of rock dust by all coal companies. An 
aroused public sentiment is now needed to 
bring this necessary measure of coal mine 
safety effectively to the attention of the Aes 
legislature.” 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canadian Delegation to International 
Labour Conference 


HE seventh session of the International 

Labour Conference opened in Geneva 

on May 18. The Agenda of this Conference 

was published in the December, 1924, issue 

of the Lasour GazerTs, and includes the fol- 
lowing subjects:— 


I. Workmen’s Compensation. 

II. Equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents (final vote on the Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendation adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
Conference at its Sixth Session). 


III. Weekly suspension of work for twenty-four 
hours in glass-manufacturing processes where tank 
furnaces are used (final vote on the Draft Convention 
adopted by a preliminary vote of the Conference at 
its Sixth Session). 

IV. Night work in bakeries (final vote on the Draft 
Convention adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
Conference at its Sixth Session). 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference is as follows:— 


Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada— 

Mr. H. H. Ward, of Ottawa, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, of (Geneva, Switzerland, 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations. 

Technical advisers to the Government dele- 
gates— 

Honourable Forbes Godfrey, of Toronto, 
Ont., Minister of Health and Labour of 
the Province of Ontario. 

M. Pierre Beaule, of Quebec, P.Q., Presi- 
dent of the Confedanatinn of sate 
Workers of Canada. 

Honourable Laureat Lapierre, of Quebec, 
Member of the Executive@Council of 
Quebec. id 


s 
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Delegate representing the employers of Can- 
ada— 

Mr. John Lowe, Jr., of Valleyfield, P.Q., 
General Manager, Montreal Cotton 
Company, Ltd. 

Technical adviser to the employers’ delegate— 

Mr. Hugh Macdonald, of Toronto, Ont., 
Legal Secretary, Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Delegate representing the workpeople of Can- 
ada— 

Mr. P. M. Draper, of Ottawa, Ont., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
ress of Canada. 


Technical adviser to the workpeople’s dele- 
gate— 

Mr. Gustave Franeq, of Montreal, P.Q., 
Chairman, Quebec Provincial Executive 
Committee, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, 


Appointment of Mr. Norman Mackenzie 


Mr. Norman MacKenzie, a Canadian now 
in attendance at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, has been appointed as Assistant Legal 
Adviser in the International Labour Office 
(League of Nations), Geneva. The vacancy 
in this position occurred through the retire- 
ment of Mr. P. E. Corbett, of Montreal, who 
has returned to teaching work at McGill Uni- 
versity. It was intimated ‘oy the Director 
of the International Labour Office that he 
was desirous of obtaining the services of a 
Canadian to replace Mr. Corbett, and the 
Honourable James Murdock, Minister of La- 
bour, was asked to nominate a qualified persoa 
to act with Mr. Corbett, of McGill University, 
in judging the qualifications of the candidates 
who might apply. M. Jean Desy, of Mont- 
real, was designated by the Minister of Labotir 
to act with Mr. Corbett, and their report was 
forwarded to Geneva at the end of March. 
Mr. Norman MacKenzie is a graduate of 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, NS., and has 
also studied international law in Harvard 
University. He won a fellowship in the 
latter entitling him to a year in the Law 
School of Cambridge University, England, 
where he is in residence at present. 


The * Competent Authority ” in Great 
Britain 

In the British House of Commons on 
March 5 the question was asked how many 
International Labour Conventions agreed to 
by the British representative at Geneva are 
awaiting ratification and how many have been 
submitted under the terms of the Treaty to 
the “competent authority.” Mr. Betterton, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 


Labour, replied: “Of the Draft Conventions 
which have been adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, nine have not yet 
been ratified by this country. Of these, the 
British Government delegates at Washington, 
Genoa and Geneva, respectively, voted in 
favour of six, the vote being qualified in one 
case by a reservation. I am advised that the 
obligation under the Treaty, is fulfilled, if a 
Draft Convention is considered by the Crown, 
acting on the advice of the Executive Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of deciding whether 
or not it will ratify. This action has been 
taken in respect of all the Draft Conven- 
tions. Where a Convention, which it has 
been decided to ratify, involves an alteration 
in British law not already provided for by 
statute, Parliament has been and will be, 
asked to pass the necessary legislation before 
ratification takes place. Moreover, it has 
been the practice to bring these matters spe- 
cially before this House in the form of reso- 
lutions asking for approval of the action of 
the Government.” . 

In reply to the further question: “ Are we 
fulfilling the terms of the Treaty, which says 
that the Convention should be laid before 
the competent authority for enactment or 
otherwise, merely by having it considered by 
the Cabinet, or is not this House the author- 
ity to which it should be submitted?” it was 
stated that this point was put to successive 
law officers, including the present Lord Chief 
Justice, and that in all cases the law officers 
decided that the Government were the com- 
petent authority. 


8-Hour Day in Great Britain 


A bill to establish a national 48-hour week 
in Great Britain in conformity with the Con- 
vention adopted by the first International 
Labour Conference, Washington, 1919, was in- 
troduced in the House of Commons by a 
member representing labour, but was defeated 
on May 1 by 223 votes to 128. The Govern- 
ment opposed the bill on the grounds that 
the principle involved was a matter of differ- 
ent interpretations in different countries and 
that application of the forty-eight-hour week 
would necessitate further international con- 
ferences. 

France and the White Lead Convention 

The French Chamber of Deputies, at its 
sitting on February 23, adopted two Bills 
providing, respectively, for the ratification of 
the Draft Convention concerning the use of 
white lead in painting (Geneva, 1921), and 
for the amendment of Chapter IV of Book II 
of the Labour Code, containing special pro- 
visions concerning the use of white lead in 
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painting. The latter bill is intended to bring 
the provisions of French law into conformity 
with those of the Convention. 


Encyclopaedia of Health in Industry 


The International Labour Office has in 
course of publication an “ Encyclopaedia of 
Health, Pathology and Social Welfare from 
the standpoint of labour, industry and trades.” 
The purpose of the Encyclopaedia is to collect 
the information existing in different countries 
in regard to unhealthy occupations and pro- 
cesses. The term “unhealthy ” has been in- 
terpreted for this purpose im its widest sense, 
so as to cover not only toxic, infectious, and 
parasitic causes of disease but also all other 
causes capable of endangering the health and 
life of the workers. Three main groups of 
questions are dealt with: (1) the work; (2) 
the worker; (3) the environment. The “work” 
is analysed into its constituent elements, such 
as materials, industries, trades, and causes of 
disease, chemical, biological, etc. The “worker” 
is considered in relation to the products with 
which, and the environment in which he works. 
The “environment” is dealt with by general 
studies on subjects such as atmosphere, pre- 
mises, heating, lighting, removal of dust, humi- 
dification, sanitary accommodation, etc. Cer- 
tain articles are illustrated by photographs, 
sketches, diagrams, etc., showing recent inno- 
vations and improvements. Finally, the work 
is completed by a series of cross-references and 
an alphabetical table of contents which will 
facilitate the reader’s inquiries. 

The Encyclopaedia will appear first in the 
part form, each part comprising one or more 
articles. To enable the reader easily to pre- 
serve the parts and ensure that he possesses 
the complete series, the parts will not be dis- 
tributed singly but grouped in temporary 
covers by fives, sixes or sevens according to 
their length, and numbered according to their 
order of publication. Subscription to the En- 
cyclopaedia is $8 for the volume and the same 
for the brochure edition; the latter edition 
will however be distributed free to all sub- 
scribers to the whole of the publications of the 
International Labour Office. 


** Industrial Safety Survey ”’ 


The International Labour Office has just 
published the first number of a new periodical, 
Industrial Safety Survey, designed “to serve 
as a medium for the direct exchange of ideas 
and experience with regard to industrial acci- 
dent prevention both between different coun- 
tries and between employers, workers and fac- 
tory inspectors.” 

At the Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, (Geneva, 19238), which was 
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devoted to the question of factory inspection, 
strong emphasis was laid upon the part which 
should be played by any inspection service in 
promoting methods for preventing accidents 
and diseases. Some fairly precise suggestions 
on this matter were embodied in the Recom- 
mendation adopted by the Conference. In 
addition, the Conference adopted a resolution 
instructing the International Labour Office to 
make a survey of measures already in force in 
various countries for the improvement of 
health conditions and the reduction of the 
number of accidents. It is in the spirit of 
these decisions that the new publication has 
been launched. 

The Industrial Safety Survey will be pub- 
lished every two months. Its columns will be 
open to the discussion of all subjects which 
have any bearing on the problem of the pre- 
vention of accidents. It will publish articles 
on technical developments in the sphere of 
accident prevention, articles discussing acci- 
dents of special interest and the lessons to be 
learned from them, and statistical studies on 
the progress of accident prevention in differ- 
ent countries or in different industries or pro- 
cesses. It will also report regularly on legis- 
lation, administrative regulations, and other 
measures of standardization in this sphere, 
show by discussion of the annual reports of 
factory inspectors what the public authorities 
are doing for the prevention of accidents, and 
carefully note all information it receives con- 
cerning the efforts made and results achieved 
by employers’ and workers’ organizations. Fin- 
ally, by bibliographical notes and analyses, it 
will give up-to-date information concerning 
what is being written in books and periodicals 
on the subject of safety. 

The first issue contains:— 


4 special article:‘on ‘‘ Safety Education in Indus- 
try’ (illustrated). 

Notes on the work of safety associations and in- 
stitutions in Canada, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States 

Summaries of rules relating to boiler inspection and 
Inspection of high-pressure acetylene apparatus in 
Prussia, and the transport and storage of compressed 
gases in America, 

Notes on articles 
various periodicals. 

Short notices of recent new books on safety prob- 
lems. 


concerning safety questions in 


The Survey, it may be added, is being pub- 
lished simultaneously in English, French and 
German. 


Great Britain and the Maritime Conventions 


The British Government bill to provide for 
certain amendments to the Merchants’ Ship- 
ping Act, to which reference was made in the 
last issue of the Gazmrre, passed its third 
reading in the House of Lords last month and 
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was sent to the House of Commons. This bill 
permits of the ratification by the United King- 
dom of three Draft Conventions of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference as follows:— 
Draft Convention concerning unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of a 
ship, Draft Convention fixing the minimum 
age for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers, Draft 
Convention concerning the compulsory medi- 
cal examination of children and young per- 
sons employed at sea. 

Similar legislation was adopted by the Par- 
liament of Canada last year subject to a con- 
dition that the same should become effective 
on proclamation of the Governor in Council. 

On the third reading of the bill Lord Peel, 
on behalf of the Government, proposed an 
amendment that the expression “ ship ” should 
not include:— 


Any tug, dredger, sludge vessel, barge, or other 
craft whose ordinary course of navigation does not 
extend beyond the seaward limits of the jurisdiction 
of the harbour or pilotage authority of the port at 
which such vessel is regularly employed, if and so 
long as such vessel is engaged in his ordinary occupa- 
tion. 

Lord Peel explained that if tugs, etc., were 
to forego their ordinary duties and go on sea 
voyages they would come under the Conven- 
tions. He was advised that the amendment 
would bring the law into conformity with the 
Conventions, and there would be no necessity 
to have any reservations. The difficulty arose 
because the Convention was in French, and 
was not very well translated into English. The 
French word “maritime” was translated by 
the English “maritime”; if it had been trans- 
lated “sea-going,” it would have been much 
clearer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


iy Uber Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued reports on the bread and 
other bakery products industry, the brewing 
industry, the broom, brush and mop industry. 
the excelsior or wood wool industry, the hat 
and cap industry, the macaroni and vermicelli 
industry, the tobacco manufacturing industry 
in Canada in 1923. Previous reports in this 
series relating to other industries were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazsrre for April, 1925, 
and previous issues. 


Bread and Other Bakery Products Industry 


The number of individual establishments 
operating in the bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts industry in Canada in 1923 was 1,980 as 
compared with 1,865 in 1922. Of these 881 
were in Ontario, 611 in Quebec, 116 in British 
Columbia and the Yukon, 112 in Alberta, 103 
in Saskatichewan, 102 in Manitoba, 49 in New 
Brunswick, 49 in Nova Scotia and 7 in Prince 
Edward Island. The capital investment rose 
from $25,551,612 in 1922 to $28,231,856 in 1923, 
the value of the products from $47,845,811 to 
$4&,859,478 and the number of persons employed 
from 10,455 to 10,906. Salaried officers num- 
bering 184 received for their salaries, $523,446; 
general superintendents and managers number- 
ing 181 received $363,009; technical experts, 
accountants, etic. numbering 70 receiving $101,- 
291; clerks, stenographers and salesmen num- 
bering 964 received $1,295,176; and employees 
on wages numbering 9,507 (8,493 males and 
1,014 females) received $9,966,086. The great- 
est volume of employment was in Ontario, 
where 364 males and 175 females were em- 
ployed on salaries, which amounted to $805,- 


416, and 4,304 males and 551 females were em- 
ployed on wages, which amounted to $5,275,- 
174. In Quebec there were employed 467 
males and 63 females who received $969,947 
in salaries, and 2,398 males and 159 females, 
who received $2,393,052 in wages. The total 
amount paid in salaries and wages was $12,- 
249,008. The average salary of all persons 
employed in the industry was $1,632, and the 
average wage paid was $1,048. Maximum em- 
ployment was reached in the month of Septem- 
ber, when 9,729 persons were employed, of 
whom 8,667 were males and 1,062 were females. 
The month of minimum employment was 
January, with a total of 9,138 persons, of 
whom 8,177 were males and 961 were females. 
The average number employed monithly was 
8,493 males and 1,014 females. The average 
number of days the plants were in operation 
was 295.35; the average hours worked per 
day was 8.6 and per week 51.2. 


The Brewing Industry 


The report on the brewing industry shows 
52 establishments in operation during the 
year. This was a decrease of one over the 
previous year. By provinces they were located 
as follows: Ontario 19; British Columbia 10; 
Quebec 9; Alberta 5; Manitoba 4; New Bruns- 
wick 2; Nova Scotia 2; Saskatchewan 1. The 
capital invested in the industry in 1923 was 
$38,384,708, as compared with $34,788,432 in 
1922, and the value of the products was $29,- 
260,243 in 1923 and $25,875,730 in 1922. Em- 
ployees on salaries in 1923 numbered 537 (479 
males and 58 females), their salaries amounting 
to $1,336,677. Employees on wages numbered 
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2,563 (2,530 males and 33 females), who re- 
ceived in wages $2,971,873. The total number 
of employees rose from 2,857 with a payroll of 
$3,903,240 in 1922, to 3,100 in 1923, with 
total earnings of $4,308,590, this increase of 
243 persons involving an additional expendi- 
ture of $405,130 on account of salaries and 
wages during the two year period. Of the 
total employees, 55 were salaried officers of 
corporations, with earnings amounting to $325,- 
201; 75 were general superintendents and 
managers who received $301,694; 82 were 
technical experts, chemists, accountants, etc. 
with earnings amounting to $216,769; 325 were 
clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc. with earn- 
ings amounting to $493,013; and 2,563 were 
employees on wages with earnings totalling 
$2,971,873. The maximum employment oc- 
curred in August, when 2,901 persons were em- 
ployed, and the minimum employment was 
in January with 2,250. The number of days 
each establishment was in operation on full 
time averaged 275.1, on part time 13.8 and idle 
15.1, and the number of hours worked by wage 
earners per day or shift was 8.9 and per week 
51.8. 


The Broom, Brush and Mop Industry 


There were 79 establishments in the broom, 
brush and mop industry in Canada in 1923. 
Of these 45 were in Ontario, 23 in Quebec, 
4 in British Columbia, 2 in Manitoba, 2 in 
New Brunswick, 1 in Alberta, 1 in Nova Scotia 
and 1 in Prince Edward Island. The capitai 
invested in the industry was $3,543,561, this 
being $2,955 less than the total given for the 
previous year, while the value of production 
rose from $3,909,370 in 1922 to $4,577,319 in 
1923, showing an increase of $667,949. 

The total number of employees in all classes 
rose from 1,194 in 1922 to 1,840 in 1923, an 
increase of 146. The payroll also showed a 
vorresponding increase of $164,422 over the two 
year period. There were 28 salaried officers of 
corporations who received for their services 
$118,030; 45 general superintendents and 
managers ~ ho received $104,694; 14 techni- | 
experts, accountants, etc., who received $20,- 
319; 158 clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc., 
who received $232,530; 1,093 employees on 
wages who received $844,799, and 2 outside 
pieceworkers who received $141. Employment 
reached its maximum in April, with 1,181 em- 
ployees while the minimum number reported 
was 977 in July. The average number of days 
in operation on full time during the year was 
251.5, on part time 9.4, and idle 43.1. The 
hours worked by wage earners per day or 
shift was 8.6 and per week 50. 


The Excelsior or Wood Wool Industry 


Nine establishments were in operation in 
the excelsior industry throughout the year, of 
which five were located in Ontario and one 
each in Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec. With one exception these 
mills were engaged exclusively in the manu- 
facture of excelsior or wood wool and their 
products represent practically all of this 
material made in Canada. There are, how- 
ever, a few cases where saw-mills, planing mills 
and other wood-working factories manufac- 
ture excelsior as a side line or a by-product 
when market conditions are favourable. The 
total value of the products for the year was 
$86,990 and the total amount of capital in- 
vested was $125,277. Employment was given 
to four salaried employees and an average of 
thirty-two men and three women on wages. 
The total payroll in 1923 amounted to $25,671. 


Hat and Cap Industry 


The number of establishments reporting 
operations in the hat and cap industry in 
Canada during 1923 was 102 allocated by prov- 
inces as follows: Ontario 49, Quebec 34, Mani- 
toba 8, Alberta 3, British Columbia 3, New 
Brunswick 3, Nova Scotia 1, Saskatchewan 1. 
This increase of 31 establishments over the 
number operating in 1922 is attributed to the 
fact that factory-made millinery is included 
in the report for 1923, but was formerly in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s reports on women’s 
factory clothing. The total capitalization rose 
from $4,477,593 in 1922 to $5,865,733 in 1923, 
an increase of $1,388,140. During the same 
period the net value of production rose from 
$7,624,450 to $9,968,321, an increase of $2,343,- 
871. The total number of employees of all 
classes in 1922 was 2,100, $2,237,027 being paid 
in salaries and wages. In the following year 
the number reported had risen to 3,085, with 
a total payroll of $3,238,997, an increase of 
985 employees, and of $1,001,970 in salary and 
wage payments. Salanied officers of cor- 
porations during 1923 totalled 76, their salaries 
amounting to $225,048; general superintendents, 
managers, etc. numbered 77 these receiving 
$216,191; technical experts, accountants, etc. 
numbered 35 their salaries amounting to $63,- 
417; clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc. num- 
bered 300 their salaries totalling $326,593; em- 
ployees on wages numbered 2,580 (1,069 male 
and 1,511 female) these receiving $2,404,101, 
and outside pieceworkers numbering 17 females 
received $3,647. Employment reached its 
maximum in March, with 2,700, while the 
minimum number employed was 2,359 in June. 
The average number of days the factories were 
in operation on full time during the year was 
251.3; on part time 29.1, and idle 23.6. The 
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average number of hours worked by wage 
earners per day or shift was 7.8 and per week 
43.8. 


Macaroni and Vermicelli Industry 

Nine establishments reported operations in 
the macaroni and vermicelli industry in 
Canada during 1923, of which 4 were in the 
province of Ontario, 2 in Manitoba, 2 in 
Quebec and 1 in British Columbia, this being 
an increase of 1 over the number reported for 
1922. In 1922 the production was 14,417,309 
pounds, valued at $1,318,037 while for the 
period covered by this report the amount was 
11,805,386 pounds, valued at $1,000,334, a de- 
crease of 2,611,923 pounds in quantity and of 
$317,703 in valuation. There was a slight in- 
crease in the total capitalization, the amount 
reported for 1922 being $1,054,717, while for the 
year 1923 the total was $1,091,171, an increase 
of $36,454. The total number of employees fell 
from 239 in 1922 to 234 in 1923, a decrease of 
5. Similarly the payroll showed a corres- 
ponding decrease. In 1922 the total salary and 
wage payments were reported at $198,847, 
while for the period covered by this report 
the amount was $194,483, a decrease of $4,364. 
One salaried officer of corporations received 
$1,200; general superintendents, managers, etc., 
numbering 11 received $28,012; technical ex- 
perts, accountants, etc. numbering 2 received 
$2,276; clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc. 
numbering 36 received $40,324, and employees 
on wages numbering 187 (100 male and 87 
female) received $122,671. The month when 
employment reached its maximum was March 
with 216 and the lowest month recorded was 
December with only 97. The average number 
of days the establishments were in operation 
on full time was 280.7, on part time 12.4, and 
idle, 10.9. The number of hours worked by 
wage earners per day or shift averaged 9.6 and 
per week 56.9. 


The Tobacco Manufacturing Industry 


The statistics of the tobacco manufacturing 
industry are divided into two groups (1) es- 
tablishments whose principal product is cigars 
or cigarettes, and (2) factories whose chief 
product is smoking or chewing tobacco and 
snuff. In group (1) there were 111 active es- 
tablishments, and in group (2) 37 factories 
were reported, making a total of 148 estab- 
lishments, which was an increase of 6 over 
the total number reported for the previous 
year. The province of Quebec took first 
place in both groups, with a total of 81 es- 
tablishments, being 54.7 per cent of the total 
for the Dominion. Ontario came next with 
46 factories, or 31.0 per cent, whilst British 
Columbia came third-with 11 plants or 7.4 
per cent. Manitoba and Prince Edward Island 
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with three each took fourth place whilst 
Alberta with 2, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia with 1 each followed next in order. 
The total value of all tobacco produced dur- 
ing 1922 was $62,626,960 and in 1923, $59,840,- 
010. In cigar and cigarette factories the value 
of the output decreased to the extent of $3,889,- 
700 during the two-year period. In smoking 
and chewing tobacco factories there was an 
increase for the same iperiod of $1,102,750. 
The province of Quebec again led in the 
matter of production with a combined output 
from all factories of $53,708,024 or 92.7 per 
cent of the total value of all tobacco manu- 
factured in the Dominion. The total capital 
invested in all tobacco factories in 1922 was 
reported at $48,859,914. For 1923 the amount 
was $44,348,333, an increase of $488,419. By 
ciasses of factories the capital employed in es- 
tablishments making cigars and cigarettes fell 
from $31,482,001 in 1922 to $31,312,210 in 1923, 
a decrease of $169,791. In plants engaged in 
the manufacture of smoking and chewing 
tobacco and snuff the capitalization rose from 
a total of $12,377,913 in 1922 to $13,036,123 
in the following year, an increase of $658,210 
during the two-year period. In cigar and 
cigarette factories employment was at its maxi~ 
mum in October with 5,691 while the minimum 
number reported was in January with 4,936. 
In smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff 
factories the month with the highest number 
of wage earners was July, with 2,252, while the 
lowest number recorded was 1,718 for the 
month of February. The total number of 
employees rose from 8,574 in 1922 to 8,780 
in 1923, an increase of 126. The payroll also 
rose from $7,423,503 in 1922 to $7,567,673 in 
1923, an increase of $144,170. In cigar and 
cigarette factories the employees show an in- 
crease of 17, with an expansion in the payroll 
of $54,051 over the total reported for the 
previous year, while in smoking and chewing 
tobacco and snuff factories the increase 
amounted to 109 employees and $90,119 in 
salaries and wages during the same period. In 
the cigar and cigarette factories there were em- 
ployed 55 persons who received in salaries and 
wages $340,293; 75 general superintendents and 
managers who received $229,006; 30 technical 
experts, accountants, etc., who received $54,718; 
946 clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc., who 
received $1,465,292; and 5,802 wage-earners 
(2,004 male and 3,298 female) who received 
$3,391,864. There were also employed three 
outside pieceworkers who received $650. In 
the smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff 
factories there were employed 24 salaried offi- 
cers of corporations who received $159,052; 53 
general superintendents and managers who re- 
ceived $157,865; 12 technical experts, account- 
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ants, etc., who received $42,512; 175 clerks, 
stenographers, salesmen, etc., who received 
$507,956; 2,017 wage-earners (808 male and 
1,209 female) who received $1,216,982; and 8 
piece workers who received $1,488. 

The average number of days the cigar and 
cigarette factories were in operation on full 
time was 235.8, on part time 31.8 and idle 
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36.4. The average number of hours worked 
by wage-earners per day was 8.3 and per week 
46.3. The smoking and chewing tobacco and. 
snuff factories were in operation on full time 
an average of 260.4 days, on part time 15.6 
days, and idle 28.0 days, and the hours worked 
by the wage earners per day averaged 8.9 and 
per week 49.9. ; 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics has recently issued a report on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry in the United States, 1923, No. 365, 
in its series on “ Wages and Hours of Labour.” 
The report covers 199 establishments in 
various States containing 35,799 male wage 
earners and 3,262 female wage earners, com- 
prising 90 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners in the pulp and paper mills of 
the United States. 

Mills manufacturing soda fibre pulp, and 
those manufacturing manila (rope, jute, tag, 
etc.), heavy wrapping, straw, bogus, or wood 
manila paper were not covered. 

In addition to tables showing in detail, for 
each branch of the industry, the average hours 
per week, earnings per hour, and earnings per 
pay period of employees by occupation, sex, 
length of pay period, and region, the report 
contains a brief history of the industry, a 
description of operations and equipment, a 
glossary of occupations, and general informa- 
tion relating to changes in wage rates, over- 
time pay, bonuses, ete. The principal facts 
that are brought as to wages and hours are 
summarized in the report as follows:— 

In pulp manufacturing the average full 
time hours per week range from 50.3 in New 
England to 67.3 in Louisiana. The average 
full time earnings per week range from $18.37 
_in Louisiana to $27.41 in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. The average earnings per 
hour range from 27.3 cents in Louisiana to 
49.1 cents in Michigan and Ohio. 

In book paper manufacturing the average 
full time hours per week range from 50.2 in 
New England to 53.4 in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. The average full time 
earnings per week range from $22.78 in Louisi- 
ana to $27.98 in New York. The average 
earnings per hour range from 44.5 cents in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to 53.7 cents in 
New York. 

For newsprint mills the average full time 
hours per week range from 48.1 in New Eng- 
land to 51.9 on the Pacific coast. The aver- 


age full time earnings per week range from 
$27.09 on the Pacific coast to $382.03 in Michi- 
gan and Ohio. The average earnings per hour 
range from 52.2 cents on the Pacific coast 
region to 65.9 cents in Michigan and Ohio. 


For wrapping paper mills the average full 
time hours per week range from 48.6 in New 
England to 59.5 in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia. The average full time earnings 
per week range from $24.83 in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota to $28.58 in Michigan and Ohio. 
The average earnings per hour range from 46.5 
cents in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
to 57.8 cents in New England. 


For writing paper mills the average full time 
hours per week range from 49.1 in New England 
to 56.1 in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
The average full time earnings per week range 
from $21.81 in Wisconsin and Minnesota to 
$31.53 in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
The average earnings per hour range from 
42.6 cents in Wisconsin and Minnesota to 56.2 
cents in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 





Workmen’s Compensation in South 
Australia | 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
South Australia received the assent of the 
Governor on January 15, 1925. It embraces 
within its provisions employees of every class, 
including domestic servants, clerks and pas- 
toral and rural workers who were either wholly 
or partially excluded by the former Act. The 
minimum amount payable to dependents in 
the event of the death of a workman has been 
increased from £200 to £400 and the maxi- 
mum from £400 to £600. The weekly com- 
pensation payment has been increased by 
adding to the original allowance, which was 
50 per cent of the workmen’s average weekly 
earnings, the sum of 7s. 6d. for each child who 


is dependent or mainly dependent upon the 
injured worker. 
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STANDARD BASIC WAGE IN QUEENSLAND 


HE Court of Industrial Arbitration of 
Queensland, Australia, last December 
appointed a special commission composed of 
the following members: James Thomas Sut- 
cliffe (chairman of the economic commission 
on the Queensland basic wage), Professor R. 
C. ‘Mills, LL.M., D.Sec., Dean of the Faculty 
of Economics, University of Sydney, and Pro- 
fessor J. D. Brigden, B.A., Professor of Econ- 
omics, University of Tasmania, members of 
the said economic commission. The commis- 
sion was to make a report on the following 
questions: 1. The productivity of Queensland 
year by year from 1913 to 1924, and the esti- 
mated productivity for 1925. (2) Real wages 
compared with productivity for the same 
periods. (3) To what extent is it practicable 
in adjusting wages to have regard to varia- 
tions in productivity. (4) Whether an in- 
crease of wages would be likely to affect ad- 
versely the growth of any, and what Queens- 
land industries. (5) What would be the prob- 
able reactions of an increase in the basic 
wage? (6) Such other matters of an eco- 
nomic nature as in the opinion of the com- 
mission may be of assistance to the court in 
determining the basic wage. 

The report of the commission is given in 
full in the Queensland Industrial Gazette, 
March 24, 1925. It contains recommendations 
which are summarized as follows:— 

(1) The chief guide to be followed by the court in 
declaring a standard basic wage for industries of 
“average prosperity ’’ should be the capacity of in- 
dustry to pay wages. Cost of living should not be 
taken into account after capacity to pay has been 
ascertained. 

(2) Capacity to pay should be determined from 
figures showing changes in income per head, past pro- 
duction: per head, and future production per head, of 
Queensland. 

(3) An index of capacity to pay so determined should 
be the principal guide, but reference should also be 
made to such matters as productive efficiency, unem- 
ployment, and rates of wages in neighbouring States. 

(4) The method recommended for obtaining an index 
of capacity to pay is as follows: An index of the value 
of material production per head, for the year preced- 
ing the year in which the declaration of the standard 
basic wage is made, is added to an index of the 
prospective value of material production per head 
for the year in which the declaration is made. The 
average of the two will then give the required index. 
If, however, a satisfactory figure of income per head 
can be obtained it should be used in conjunction with 
the first figure of the value of material production per 
head. 

(5) Arrangements should be made for the collection, 
analysis, and tabulation of the necessary information 
upon which to base the index of the capacity to pay. 

(6) The time for the annual declaration of the 
standard basic wage should preferably be August or 
September, when material information is best avail- 
able. 
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(7) In varying the standard basic wage for indus- 
tries of more or less than average prosperity the 
court might consider whether it is praeticable to fix 
craft wages as a percentage upon general rates in each 
industry. 

(8) In determining the differences between industries, 
the income derived from particular industries might be 
ascertained from the income tax returns. Such amounts 
should be related to the growth of the industry and 
the variations in the general index. 

(9) Consideration should be given to piece-rates as a 
method of maintaining or increasing capacity to pay. 

(10) Suggestions are made for the establishment of 
a modified scheme of discrimination between wage 
earners, according to family needs, with greater equali- 
zation of receipts by men in different industries as an 
incidental effect. 


In regard to the last suggestion, concerning 
the family wage, the commission points out 
that the wage discrimination in regard to 
family needs is already practised in some 
European countries following recent increases 
in family budgets of cost of living. The 
scheme the commission suggests is as follows: 
“The number of children for which payments 
are to be made should be estimated and a 
fund created. Payments into this fund may 
be made in various ways, but it is here pre- 
sumed that they will be made by employers. 
One method of payment by employers would 
be to-deduct from all wages whatever sum per 
employer may be necessary to provide the 
fund. It is therefore suggested that the court 
should fix the amount payable into the fund. 
Industries of average prosperity would pay 
the normal amount, while other industries 
would pay more or less than this. Industries 
only able to pay the “ Harvester equivalent ” 
(this term is explained below) would pay 
nothing at all into the fund.” 


Functions and Methods of the Court 


Under the Queensland Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1916, the court was empowered inter 
alta to fix “the minimum rate of wages to be 
paid to persons of either sex,’ subject to the 
condition that “the minimum wage of an 
adult male employee shall be not less than is 
sufficient to maintain a well-conducted em- 
ployee of average health, strength, and com- 
petence, and his wife and a family of three 
children in a fair and average standard of 
comfort,” and to the further condition that 
“the minimum wage of an adult female em- 
ployee shall not be less than is sufficient to 
enable her to support herself in a fair and 
average standard of comfort.” The act pro- 
vided that the court, in making awards fixing 
the rate of wages in any calling, “shall be en- 
titled to consider the prosperity of the calling 
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and the value of an employee’s labour to his 
employer in addition to the standard of liy- 
ing, but in no case shall a rate of wages be 
paid which is lower than the minimum wage 
declared by the court.” 

Three main “standards of comfort” had 
been put forward in Australia as guides in 
fixing wages by public regulation. The first 
was adopted in 1907 by Mr. Justice Higgins, 
president of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court, in the Harvester case. He took as his 
standard “the normal needs of the average 
employee regarded as a human being living 
in a civilized community”. This he inter- 
preted as applying to a family of about five 
persons—a man, wife and three children, and 
he found that a minimum wage of seven shil- 
lings a day was necessary to meet these 
needs. In New South Wales in 1914, Mr. 
Justice Heydon took a family unity of man, 
wife and two children as a basis for the 
minimum living wage, on the ground that 
the average family of married employees was 
statistically 1.8 children. The Board of Trade 
of New South Wales was subsequently em- 
powered to declare periodically the “cost of 


living” for such a family, which when pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette may be- 
come the basic wage for New South Wales. 
The third standard was that adopted by the 
Basic Wage Commission in its report of 1920. 
The family unit taken was a man, wife, and 
three children, and the commission found that 
the cost of living was on an average about 
25 per cent above the Harvester precedent. _ 

The court made its first formal declaration 
of a standard basic wage in February, 1921, 
after a review of the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court’s basic wage, the New South Wales 
basic wage, and the report of the Basic Wage 
Commission. The standard basic wage was 
to apply only to industries of average pros- 
perity, and the court made it clear that any 
application for a higher or lower minimum 
would have to be justified by special circum- 
stances. In its declaration of a standard 
basic wage in 1921 and 1922, and in awards 
in particular industries the court always had 
in mind the Harvester standard and has never 
awarded a rate for Queensland below its 
equivalent. 


Compulsory Labour in Bulgaria 


Since its creation in 1921, the Bulgarian 
Compulsory Labour Department has under- 
gone certain modifications; among others, com- 
pulsory labour for women and young girls has 
been completely abolished. For men tempor- 
ary labour service is required not exceeding 
ten days’ work per annum, for all Bulgarians 
between the ages of 20 and 40 years; there is 
also a regular service for Bulgarian citizens 
between the same ages who have not served 
in the army. The Compulsory Labour De- 
partment of Sofia supervises the application of 
the system, the object of which is, among 
other things, to organize the labour of the 
country in such a way as to develop produc- 
tion and public works, and to educate the 
people in collective labour, with a view to the 
improvement of general social well-being. 

According to information furnished by the 
department, the number of eight-hour days 
worked during the previous year was 591,914. 
These figures include 409,154 days’ work done 
for the railway administration. The regular 
workers have built 11 bridges, 63 drainage 
canals and four fountains, have repaired 15 
drainage canals, and have constructed 175,280 
kilometres of new roads, 158,678 kilometres 
of paved roads, ete. 


As regards railways, the following work has 
been carried out: 8 railway bridges; 25 drain- 
age canals; 388 buttress walls; 187,462 square 
metres of platform for stations; 5,690 kilo- 
metres of Decauville railways, etc. 

The Compulsory Labour Department is at 
the moment supervising the work in the fol- 
lowing undertakings: shoemaking and tailor- 
ing establishments at Gornia-Bania, brick 
works at Sofia, and three forestry undertakings 
in the mountains. 

The Superior Labour Council of Bulgaria 
has decided to raise to 23,000 the number of 
persons legally subject to compulsory labour. 
These will be chosen among young men under 
25 years of age. 

The object of this increase is to allow com- 
pletion during 1925 of new railways and roads. 
Of the 23,000 persons conscripted for com- 
pulsory labour, 11,000 will be employed on 
the construction of railroad lines, 8,000 on 
roads, and 4,000 will work on State farms and 
in State workshops. The daily wage of these 
conscripted workers will be 50 leva. At the 
present rate of exchange 50 leva equals 37 
cents in Canadian currency. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


HERE was a slight increase in employ- 
ment at the beginning of April, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 5,830 firms, these 
firms reporting an aggregate payroll of 718,524 
persons as compared with 718,162 workers on 
March 1. The improvement, though not pro- 
nounced, is interesting because in the past 
four years employment has shown a decline 
at this time of year. The index number, 
based on the numbers employed on January 
1, 1920, as 100, stood at 87.2 on April 1, 1925, 
as compared with 87.0 in the preceding 
month and with 89.3 on April 1, 1924, 87.6 
in 1923, 80.6 in 1922, and 84.1 in 1921. The 
accompanying chart reflects the changes in 
employment since 1923. 

The outstanding changes in the situation at 
the beginning of April were marked gains in 
manufacturing and heavy seasonal contrac- 
tions in logging. Other industries showed a 
generally upward movement. 


Employment by Provinces 


The Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia reported increased activity, 
while employment declined slightly in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 

Maritime Provinces—Further gains were 
indicated in manufacturing as a whole; iron 
and steel showed the most improvement, but 
lumber mills were slacker. Shipping and 
stevedoring, building and highway construc- 
tion were more active, while logging, railway 
operation and construction afforded less em- 
ployment. The payrolls of the 514 reporting 
firms aggregated 62,223, as compared with 
60,928 on March 1. At the beginning of April, 
1924, there had been increases on a slightly 
larger scale. 

Quebec.—Employment in Quebec showed 
another though smaller gain, 391 persons be- 
ing added to the working force of the 1,245 
firms making returns, the staffs of these firms 
totalling 197,928 on April 1. The iron and 
steel, clay, glass and stone, textile, pulp and 
paper, lumber, mining, building and trade 
industries registered the largest gains. Log- 
ging, however, suffered considerable seasonal 
curtailment, and railway operation and con- 
struction recorded smaller payrolls. On April 
1, 1924 and 1923, there had been pronounced 
declines in employment. 

Ontario—Heavy seasonal losses in logging 
camps caused an unfavourable balance of em- 
ployment in Ontario. There was, however, 


pronounced recovery in manufacturing, espe- 
cially in iron and steel, lumber and textiles. 
Mining, communication, construction, trans- 
portation, services and retail trade also re- 
ported improvement. A combined payroll of 
301,641 persons was indicated by the 2,698 
firms whose statements were tabulated. On 
March 1 they had 302,793 employees. The 
contraction in employment noted on April 1, 
1924, greatly exceeded the loss in the present 
year, but the employment index number was 
higher in 1924. 

Prairie Provinces—In this district also log- 
ging showed decided reductions, which were 
partly offset by additions to staffs in con- 
struction and manufacturing. Reports were 
received from 774 firms, employing 89,844 
persons as compared with 90,705 persons in 
the preceding month. This decrease is much 
smaller than that registered on the same date 
of last year or of 1923. 


British Columbia—Manufacturing, especial- 
ly of lumber products, showed considerable 
improvement; coal mining and railway con- 
struction also were more active, while logging 
and construction reported contractions. The 
working force of the 599 firms making returns 
increased from 66,199 persons on March 1 to 
66,888 at the beginning of April. Somewhat 
more extensive gains took place in the cor- 
responding period of last year, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 

The following table gives index numbers of 
employment in the five economic areas into 
which the country is divided. 


Number Employed, January, 1920 — 100 


: oe 

District Ear thee: PN | a eis gS La 
Ben rg [TWA t lola 
3 0 Nn EC NE MD A MS 
o> | B= |SA/BSIESIES/ ES 

fe) <j = lt It ic le 
Maritime Provinces.... 8-7] 83-4181-7|84-6190°5|/80-6|87-2 
ME DOOM oeeet ee eee 7:5} 89-8/89-6191-5185-5177-5/80-4 
ONGATIO ME sa ae sae e 42-0] 84-9]85-0/87-6/88-4181-1|83-5 
Prairie Provinces....... -5] 84-1]85-0/87-0/83-5/82-1188-7 
British Columbia.....: 9-3] 100-1/98-1/99-6/92-8/85-9/88-1 
Canada secre cases: 100-0} 87-2{87-0)/89-3|87-6|80-6)84-1 


*The term “Relative weight’ is explained in the last 
paragraph of the accompanying text. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Winnipeg 
recorded increased activity, while in Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Vancouver very little change 
in the situation as a whole was indicated. 
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Montreal—-There was general improvement 
in Montreal, manufacturing, transportation, 
construction and trade showing the largest 
gains. Within the manufacturing division, 
the most important increases were in iron and 
steel, textiles, clay, glass and stone and print- 
ing establishments, while tobacco plants were 
slacker. The 693 firms reporting employed 
100,775 persons or 2,181 more than on March 
1. Slightly greater expansion was recorded 
on April 1, 1924, when the index number was 
a few points above its present level. 
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EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYERS 


in textiles, iron and steel were offset by losses 
in clay, glass and stone and electrical appli- 
ance works. On April 1, 1924, additions to 
staff were noted, and the index number was 
higher. 

Winnipeg—After five months of uninter- 
rupted declines in Winnipeg, the trend of em- 
ployment at the beginning of April was fav- 
ourable. Manufacturing and _ construction 
showed the most marked gains. A combined 
pay-roll of 23,772 persons was employed by 
the 296 reporting firms, who had 23,446 work- 
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Quebec-——Construction was more active 
than in the preceding month, while in leather 
factories reductions in personnel were noted. 
Reports compiled from 89 employers showed 
that the working forces aggregated 8,654, as 
compared with 8,174 on March 1. 

Toronto-—Firms in Toronto indicated the 
largest increase on record, 3,303 persons being 
added to their staffs since March 1. They 
employed 91,674 workers on the date under 
review. Manufacturing generally was decid- 
edly more active, especially in the iron and 
steel and textile divisions. Trade, communi- 
cation, construction and transportation also 
registered improvement. The increases in 
staff recorded on April 1, 1924, were very 
much smaller, and the situation then was 
rather less favourable. 


Ottawa—There was practically no change 
in the general situation in Ottawa, according 
to 130 firms, who employed 9,334 persons on 
April 1, as compared with 9,348 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were small gains in 
lumber mills offset by slight reductions in 
pulp and paper. A fairly large increase in 
personnel was indicated on the same date of 
last year, when activity was somewhat greater. 

Hamilton—Employment in this city also 
remained stationary on the whole; the 197 
reporting establishments had 24,366 workers 
or 29 more than on March 1. Improvement 
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ers on March 1. There were contractions on 
April i of last year, and the index then was 
slightly below its present level. 


Vancouver.—Improvement in manufacturing 
and some other industries was offset by a re- 
duction in road construction, with the result 
that employment on the whole showed no 
change. Statements were tabulated from 228 
employers having 22,417 workers. Substantial 
additions to staffs were indicated at the be- 
ginning of April, 1924, but employment then 
was not as active as at the present time. 

The following table gives index number of 
employment by cities:— 


Number Employed, January, 1920 = 100 





‘ Rela- | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
City tive A 1 ; , i 

weight | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montreal... ee 14-0} 88-5) 86-7) 90-1] 83-3} 76-0 
Quebec.....:..... 1H Wl Pesce i AD IE em eco 1 od AA a 
Moronto, Pye 2a 12-8] 85-1] 81-8} 84-8] 86-7] 82-7 
Ottawa........... 1-3} 87-5] 86-6] 90-9) 90-6]...... 
Hamilton......... 38:4} 80-3! 80-1] 85-2] 88-4) .... 
Winnipeg.......... 3-3] 83-7; 82-7) 82-3) 85-7) 83-6 
Vancouver........ 3-1] 102-5) 101-8] 99-8} 86-9) 93-1 





Manufacturing Industries 


There was further pronounced recovery in 
this division; the staffs of the 3,798 manu- 
facturers reporting were enlarged by 10,945 
operatives to 415,500 on April 1. This in- 
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crease greatly exceeds that recorded at the 
beginning of the same month of last year, 
although the index number then was slightly 
higher than at the present time. The most 
marked gains were in iron and steel and in 
lumber, textiles, clay, glass and stone, pulp 
and paper and rubber, while the only signifi- 
cant declines took place in tobacco and elec- 
trical apparatus plants. 


Animal Products—Edible—¥For the first 
time since the beginning of September, 1924, 
there was an increase in employment in this 
division, exceeding that recorded on the same 
date of last year. Fish canning, smoking and 
curing plants and dlairies were busier. An 
aggregate pay-roll of 12,685 persons was em- 
ployed by the 146 firms making returns; they 
had 12,510 employees on March 1. The bulk 
of the recovery was in British Columbia, Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe fac- 
tories were less fully engaged, but leather tan- 
ning and preparing works recorded moderate 
improvement. Firms in Quebec showed re- 
ductions, while additions to staffs were noted 
in Ontario. Statements were tabulated from 
195 manufacturers, having 16,471 operatives 
as compared with 16,479 at the beginning of 
March. Practically no change in the situa- 
tion was indicated at the beginning of April 
of a year ago. 

Lumber and Products—Lumber mills were 
decidedly busier, as were also container, furni- 
ture and wooden vehicle factories. The 707 
employers making returns increased their pay- 
rolls from 39,912 persons on March 1 to 41,796 
at the beginning of April. This expansion 
of 4.7 per cent is very much larger than that 
recorded on April 1, 1924, when the level of 
employment was practically the same as at 
the present time. The greatest gains during 
the month under review were in Ontario and 
British Columbia. 


Plant Products—Edible—The production of 
starch and glucose afforded more employment, 
while fruit and vegetable canneries were also 
more active. Flour mills, however, were 
slacker. The increases were fairly generally 
distributed over the country. A combined 
working force of 25,221 persons were employed 
by the 314 firms making returns, as compared 
with 24,976 on March 1. The trend of em- 
ployment on April 1 of last year was down- 
ward, and the situation then was less favour- 
able than at the present time. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
‘mills recorded improvement, as did also plants 
producing paper goods and, to a less extent, 
printing and publishing works. The gain took 
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place largely in Quebec. Reports were tabu- 
lated from 466 manufacturers, employing 
50,379 persons, as compared with 49,832 in the 
preceding month. Although there was a con- 
siderable decline in personnel at the beginning 
of the same month in 1924, the index number 
then stood very slightly higher. 


Rubber Products—F¥irms, largely in Ontario 
and Quebec, reported additions to staffs in 
this division. The gain exceeded that noted 
on the same date of last year, when employ- 
ment wag in less volume. The payrolls of 
the 31 concerns making returns on April 1, 
1925, aggregated 11,703 persons, or 389 more 
than in the month before. 


Textile Products—Continued expansion 
was reported in the textile industries; cotton, 
woollen, knitting, garment, personal furnish- 
ing and cordage factories recorded larger 
working forces, while there was a decline in 
headwear manufacturing. All provinces 
shared to some extent in the upward move- 
ment, but the gains in Ontario were most 
extensive. Statements were tabulated from 
537 firms employing 69,900 persons as com- 
pared with 68,140 in the preceding month. On 
April 1, 1924, there was a minor increase and 
the index number now is higher than on that 
date. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—To- 
bacco factories in Quebec and Ontario were 
less fully employed than in ‘the preceding 
month. This decrease is somewhat larger 
than that reported on April 1 of last year. 
A combined working force of 10,557 persons 
was registered by the 107 firms making re- 
turns, who had 12,213 persons in their employ 
on March 1. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Brick and 
stonecutting establishments were busier, re- 
flecting seasonal activity in building. Quebec 
and Ontario reported the bulk of the gain of 
674 persons in the staffs of the 110 firms re- 
porting in the Dominion. They employed 
7,452 workers. 

Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment in this industry continued to be 
downward; the situation was, however, slight- 
ly better than at the beginning of April, 1924. 
The largest declines on the date under review 
were in Ontario. Statements were received 
from 33 manufacturers, having 8,855 em- 
ployees as compared with 9,065 on March 1. 

Iron and Steel—There was further pro- 
nounced improvement in iron and steel, in 
which all except the Prairie Provinces shared. 
The most extensive increases took place in 
Ontario. Rolling mills, automobile, railway 
car, agricultural implement, heating appli- 
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ance, general plant machinery, shipbuilding 
and sheet metal works, foundries and ma- 
chine shops registered a large part of the ex- 
pansion. The payrolls of the 641 firms mak- 
ing returns rose from 109,253 persons in the 
preceding month to 114,984 at the beginning 
of April. These additions greatly exceeded 
those reported on April 1 of last year, but the 
index number then was above its present 
level. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Moderate 
increases were indicated in lead, tin, zine 
and copper plants, chiefly in Ontario. Em- 
ployment on the same date in 1924 had 
shown an unfavourable trend, although at 
that time it was in greater volume. A com- 
bined working force of 10,683 persons was 
recorded by the 102 employers making re- 
turns, who had 10,571 workers on March 1. 

Mineral Products—Gas and _ petroleum 
plants in Ontario registered heightened ac- 
tivity. Returns were received from 73 manu- 
facturers, employing 9,168 persons or 1382 more 
than in the preceding month. The additions 
to staff recorded at the beginning of April of 
last year were very much smaller and the 
situation then was somewhat less favourable. 


Logging 

Logging camps showed very marked sea- 
sonal losses, 18,605 men being released from 
the staffs of the 226 firms making returns, 
who employed 18,885 workers on April 1. All 
provinces shared in the downward movement; 
the reductions in Ontario were, however, 
much the largest. The number of workers 
let out on the same date in 1924 was some- 
what greater, but the index number then 
stood some points higher. 

Mining 

Coal—vVery little change on the whole was 
shown in the employment afforded in coal 
mining, increases in British Columbia nearly 
offsetting reductions in the Prairie Provinces. 
A strike in the Maritime coal fields con- 
tinued to affect employment very consider- 
ably. The working forces of the 205 opera- 
tors throughout Canada making returns ag- 
gregated 25,060 employees, as compared with 
25,126 employees on March 1. Employment 

on April 1 of last year was above its present 
level. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than aL 
—There was general improvement in this 
division, the greatest expansion taking place 
in Quebec and Ontario. Asbestos mining in 
the former province and quarrying generally 
were more active. A combined working force 
of 4,955 persons was employed by the 67 firms 





Table III.—Index Numbers of Employment by Indus- 











tries. (January, 1920 — 100) 
sok 
Industry ae ie] ie] Fx] de] Ja] Jo 
Se] eS] gS] pS) xs] eS] es 
am |< = | eee <c 
Manufacturing....| 57-8} 84-3] 81-9] 86-5] 85-6] 78-0] 80-7 
Animal products-- 
ediblei..s.. ke 1-8| 81-9} 80-8] 81-0] 76-3] 78-1] 81-7 
Fur and products.| 0-1] 75-4] 72-4] 80-2] 82-1] 86-7] 83-7 
Leather and pro- ’ 
AUCESs cco sss tse 2-3) 75-9] 75-8] 80-8] 82-5} 81-5) 73-0 
Lumber and pro- 
Guctens. nae be 5-8] 83-3] 78-1] 83-8] 88-3] 76-2] 74-3: 
Rough and dress- 
ed lumber...... 3-5} 88-7] 82-3] 88-6] 92-4] 77-0] 72-3 
Lumber products.| 2:3] 76-4| 72-7] 77-9] 83-1] 75-3) 74-0 
ce instru- 
OUGS) user 0-4} 58-5) 58-9] 61-7] 70-7| 64-5) 70-0: 
Plant products— 
ediblo:wesn es 3-5] 90-1] 89-5] 87-8] 85-5) 85-3) 86-6. 
Pulp and paper 
products....... 7:0} 98-0} 97-3) 98-8] 97-41 90-1] 91-6 
Pulp and paper.| 3-4/101-9]101- : 102-1) 99-2] 87-4] 97-4 
Paper products.| 0-8} 88-6] 85-4] 90-8] 89-5] 85-6] 82-0: 
Printing and 
publishing....| 2-8] 96-5] 96-6] 97-8] 97-8) 94-9] 95-4 
Rubber products.} 1-6} 81-8] 79-1) 75-1] 83-2] 72-6] 70-4 
Textile products..} 9-7] 90-2] 87-8] 86-9} 91-1] 90-3] 79-8 
Thread, yarn 
and cloth......| 3+6}103-9}101-3} 96-8}102-3] 99-5} 81-9 
Hosiery and knit 
POOGE ables 1-8} 92-0} 89-4} 90-1] 92-4] 89-0] 72-1 
Garments and 
personal fur- 
nishings....... 3-0} 74-8] 71-2] 75-4) 80-4] 83-4] 87-3 
Others.......... 1-3] 99-4] 99-7) 93-5] 94-5] 90-8] 79-9 
Tobacco, distill- 
ed and malt 
liquors.......... 1-5} 89-1] 94-4] 90-8} 87-5} 87-3) 86-3. 
Wood distillates 
and extracts.....| 0-1}105-7)114-9]111-4] 93-1] 71-6} 90-2 
Chemicals and al- 
lied products....} 0-9] 82-1] 80-6] 86-5] 88-7] 84-9] 81-0 


Clay, glass and 
stone products. . 
Electric current. . 


1-0} 75-0] 68-1} 86-2] 84-5} 81-3] 84- 
1-6}123-5/122-4]116-9]109-9]110-8 100.5 


Electrica] appara- 
bes reek | al 1-2)112-5)114-9}110-8}101-2| 75-2] 93-6 
Iron and _ steel 
products........ 16-0] 74-6] 70-8] 82-0] 77-2| 64-9} 78-2 
Crude, rolled 
and forged pro- 
UCtades Neate 1-7| 61-9] 55-1) 71-8] 75-8] 49-6] 66-8 
Machinery (oth- 
er than vehi- 
cles) a sine 1-2} 67-6] 66-0) 74-0] 70-7] 60-8} 78-0 
Agricultural im- 
plements...... 0-8] 57-6} 49-7] 60-4] 64-6} 54-2) 96-2 
Land vehicles...| 7-7] 91-6} 89-4]101-1] 85-9] 79-8} 78-3: 
Steel shipbuild- 
i and repair- 
Ngee alee 0-5} 32-9] 29-0] 34-2} 29-0] 21-9] 67-9 
Heating appli- 
ANCES Le isa cial 0:7! 81-6] 76-5) 84-8] 93-9] 81-1] 96-0 
Iron and_ steel 
a 
LPN ora Uivalesd 0-6) 71-2) 69-7} 93-6] 86-4] 67-0] 93-6 
oundee and 
machine shop 
products...... 0-7] 79-3] 71-1} 81-3] 87-1] 65-8] 76-5 
Otherss wean 2-1} 70-0] 67-0] 74-0] 78-1] 63-4] 78-9 
Non-ferrousmetal 
products........ 1-5} 79-9} 79-2] 84-6] 84-1] 64-8] 70-0 
Mineral products.| 1-3] 98-9] 97-8] 96-8] 92-9] 87-3] 94-0 
Miscellaneous... 0-5} 84-6] 83-5] 88-9) 91-0) 87-8] 88-9 
Logging........... 2-6) 47-5) 81-0] 54-2) 57-8] 27-2] 44-5 
Mining............ 6-1} 94-2] 92-9} 99-5] 97-0) 88-9} 88-0 
Ooal.a). sles. els 3-5} 80-3} 80-5] 88-8} 94-8] 92-6] 92-2 
Metallic ores..... 1-9]152-7)151-3}145-2}110-8} 89-3] 73-5 
Non-metallicMin- 
erals (other than 
Coal) 2:00. ee 0:7) 79-4] 71-6] 87-0] 88-0] 68-4] 90-1 
Communication ..| 3-1|107-6|106-3/166-0] 98-0| 98-2] 101-8. 
Telegraphs....... 0-6] 99-1] 97-4) 99-71] 96-0] 90-9} 91-1 
Telephones....... 2-51109-9}108-61107-61 98-51100-1! 104-8 
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Table III.—Index Numbers of Employment by Indus- 
tries.—concluded 








or 
ashe bell vn 
Industry BO) S| a] atl tee) ea) i 
QE) eS) eS] eS! eS] eS) us 
Sai bist |iselawneniadtooeer ata jis 
ad A Rl a2 la lal a 
Transportation. ..| 13-8] 98-5) 97-6/103-7/100-2] 96-8] 95-5 
Street railways 


& and cartage..... 2+5}107-8}107-5}109-0/108 -0}109-4 


Steam railways..| 9-9} 91-6] 92-2] 96-8] 94-7] 90-8] 92-9 
Shipping and 
stevedoring..... 1-5}154-0/134-4/169-5}142-0)1388-5) 115-4 
Construction and 
. }maintenance...| 6-9] 96-8] 95-8] 91-4] 85-2] 81-4] 86-7 
Building ents. 2-6] 99-7] 91-8] 85-4] 67-8] 60-2) 74-5 
Bighwayies. seu 0°81748-7|718-7|521- : ee 4 436-411122-8 
Fomatlwaye. wesc! 3-5} 80-2] 82-7) 85- 82-3} 83-4 
Services........... 1-9}107 -7}106-2/107- q Ot. 9 94-6] 97-8 
Hotels and res- 
Pectaurants Ne...) 1-0}110-2/109-4)111-1) 91-7] 93-9] 97-2 
Professional...... 0-2)111-8}109-6)108-7) 98-7] 90-5] 77-8 
f Personal (chiefly 
laundries)....... 0-7}102-9]100-6]103-8} 98-0] 96-3} 100-7 
Trade..c. 7-8} 93-6] 92-0) 91-0] 90-2] 88-6) 92-6 
prRetailea. Ta 5-0} 92-9] 90-9} 89-3] 88-5] 86-7] 89-1 
i Wholesale........ 2-8) 94-8] 93-9] 94-0] 93-3] 91-9 Lib tl 5 
All Industries..... 100.0] 87-2) 87-0) 89-3) 87-6) 80-6 84d 1 


*The term ‘relative weight” is explained in the accom- 
panying text. 
making returns, who had 4,458 employees in 
the preceding month. This increase is much 
larger than that recorded on April 1, 1924, 
but the index number then was higher than 
at the present time. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones recorded more 
employment, according to 166 firms with a 
working force of 22,197 persons. In their last 
report they had 21,912 workers. Telephones 
in Ontario registered the larger share of the 
improvement, which exceeded that indicated 
at the beginning of April of a year ago. 


Transportation 

Steam Railway Operation—The payrolls 
of the 102 concerns and divisional superin- 
tendents making returns aggregated 70,959 
persons, or 480 less than on March 1. Que- 
bec suffered most of this loss. Employment 
on April 1, 1924, had shown a very much 
greater reduction, but the index number then 
was above its present level. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Water trans- 
portation in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario reported increased activity, 1,227 
persons being added to the staffs of the 49 
employers making returns, who had 10,431 
workers on April 1. This expansion is some- 
what less pronounced than that indicated on 
the same date of last year, when the index 
number was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction—Seasonal operations 
in building construction caused a 9 per cent 


increase over March in this group; 301 build- 
ing contractors increased their working forces 
from 17,230 persons in the preceding month 
to 18,787 persons on April 1. Quebec and 
Ontario registered a large share of the gain, 
which was much more extensive than that re- 
corded on the same date of a year ago. Em- 
ployment then was on a considerably lower 
level. 

Highway Construction—Work on _ public 
highways in British Columbia showed a fairly 
large decline and although there were increases 
in the Maritime Provinces, the balance of em- 
ployment was unfavourable. Statements were 
received from 68 employers, having 5,353 
workers or 195 less than at the beginning of 
March. There were considerable increases 
in personnel on April 1, 1924, when employ- 
ment was in smaller volume. 


Railway Construction.—Further reductions 
in staff were indicated by the construction de- 
partments of the railways, but the losses were 
very much smaller than on April 1 of a year 
ago; the index number then, however, stood 
higher. An aggregate working force of 25,209 
persons was reported by the 30 employers 
making returns, who had 25,972 employees on 
March 1. The Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario registered the declines, while in 
the four Western Provinces increased activity 
was noted. 

Services 

This group showed general gains; 207 per- 
sons were added to the staffs of the 175 firms 
reporting, who employed 13,369 workers at 
the beginning of April. Laundries indicated 
most of the improvement, but there were also 
gains in other branches. Employment on 
the same date of last year had also increased. 


Trade 


Retail stores, particularly in Quebec and 
Ontario, afforded more employment, while 
very little general change was indicated by 
wholesalers. A combined pay-roll of 56,041 


-persons was employed by the 598 firms from 


whom statistics were received. They had 
55,328 employees on March 1. Contractions 
were shown at the beginning of April, 1924, 
and the index number then was lower. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of April and March, 1925, as compared 
with April 1, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921. The 
column headed “Relative Weight” in the 
tables in this article show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated district or industry bears to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on April 1, 1925. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1925, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are not 
considered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment 
among members of local trade unions deals 
with the situation reported during the quarter 
ending March 31, 1925. At the close of Janu- 
ary 10.2 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work as compared with 11.6 per 
cent at the end of December. The situation 
continued to improve during the following 
two months, and at the end of March 8.5 per 
cent of the members were reported out of 
work. More unemployment was indicated 
each month throughout the quarter than in 
the corresponding months of last year, and 
the percentage out of work at the end of 
March this year was nearly two points higher 
than on March 31, 1924. 


The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters for 1916-17-18-19-20, and by 
months for 1921-22-23-24 and to March of this 
year. The trend of the curve which had been 
upward since the end of September last year 
to the end of December changed its course 
in January and has since been constantly pro- 
jecting downward indicating improvement 
each month. 

In January New Brunswick, Quebec and 
British Columbia unions showed a_ better 
situation than in December, the gain in Que- 
bec being most marked, due to greater em- 
ployment in the garment trade. Workers in 
the manufacturing division were considerably 
better employed, and lumber and transporta- 
tion workers also reported gains. The build- 
ing trades, however, were somewhat slacker. 

During February the situation in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba 
was more favourable than in January; the 
percentage out of work in Ontario remained 
unchanged and employment in the other pro- 
vinces declined. Employment in the manu- 
facturing industries was on a higher lever than 
in January, for the most part due to increased 


work in the garment trades, though paper- 
makers, textile, iron and steel and glass work- 
érs also contributed to the gain. The build- 
ing trades showed slight expansion, but in 
the transportation division there was less ac- 
tivity. 

In March, ‘Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
unions were busier than in the previous month 
and the reductions in the remaining provinces 
were slight. A small adverse change was in- 
dicated in the manufacturing division. The 
building trades showed a revival from the 
yearly period of depression and transportation 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


ae) cs | 
HE] B . 3 
fal g ahs e 
3 a 
Hen = rQ 
Month e & F 2l\3|2|3 a8 3 
ap) ele) el) 8 la) 8 esl & 
Zi Bale Oneal Beg) 
Jan. 1027 ere 5-9} 8-1]13-3|14-2) 8-8)10-1) 9-7/21-6/13-1 
Feb. LO ZR nly 14-4! 7-3/10-7/14-8} 9-9]12-1/10-3/42-1/16-1 
March 1921...... 17-9]11-7}16-9/13-0]10-5/12-1] 9-8/34-6/16-8 
Pos gb UTNE ER 21-6}12-4/20-7111-9}10-1]12-8]12-7/25-7/16-3 
May TO 2D poo 12-9) 6-2/26+5] 9-1]10-4| 9-4/12-0/21-7)15-5 
June 1 KO a ane 14-3)11-7/20-7] 6-7} 8-0] 6-8) 9-4/24-4/18-2 
July 192 eee 12-2}10-9] 8-7} 7-8] 6-6] 4-9} 6-3|16-7] 9-1 
Aug KY PES 7-4} 8-3}11-5] 8-0] 3-5] 3-1] 4-8]12-7] 8-7 
Sept TOD Tis iid 8-7] 7-0}13-8] 6-2] 3-9] 2-5} 3-0/12-5] 8-5 
Oct ASP Peat 2°8) 5-6/10-7] 5-7) 4-2] 3-3) 4-0]14-8] 7-4 
Nov TO DTS Uh a. 6-9} 5-7/20-8] 6-1) 8-5} 5-5] 5-9/18-O}41-1 
Deow 1921 ie 5-9] 6+9/26-8) 9-7115-5110-4| 6-8/24-7|15-1 
Jan. 1922.56. . 18-4} 8-6)14-7/11-1)19-8/13-3} 9-5/22-7|43-9 
Feb. 1022 see, 11-0] 7-4] 7-5]10-1]17-0] 9-9] 8-5)20-1/10-6 
March Oy ban 9-5) 7-1!) 7-7] 8-3)14-1/11-0/10-1]17-7) 9-6 
Aprul|) 19224)..)0% 20-0} 3-5|/10°6} 5-9)14-9] 8-7/12-3}19-5/10-4 
ay 192216 inh 12-1} 3-1}11-4| 3-9] 7-1) 6-4] 5-9]10-9] 8-7 
June 19222) i. 7:2) 3-5] 5-4) 3-9! 6-7] 5-0} 7-1] 7-1] 5-3 
July 1922 F Si: 2-0) 3-3] 5-5) 2-8) 5-5] 3-1] 5-0} 5-9) 4-1 
Aug. AS ANE 2+4) 2-8) 5-4] 2-5) 1-6] 2-8] 3-6] 6-1) 3-6 
Sept 1922 2 5)..4): 1-5] 2-1) 5-1] 1-9} -7| -5] 1-4) 4-8] 2-8 
Oct. TOZD Wee 1-3] 2-4! 5-9] 1-9} 5-2] 1-4] 2-5]/10-6| 3-9 
Nov. 1922...... 3:0} 3-4/11-9| 2-2) 5-7] 2-5) 2-9]11-4! 6-2 
Dees i922 0... 3:2) 6-1] 7-8] 4-7] 7-8] 4-1] 5-1/13-3] 6-4 
Jan. LOZS eee 3:4! 5-0] 6-0] 6-7|12-8| 5-7) 8-5|16-6] 7-8 
Bebpas) 1923. ee, 5-7) 1-7| 6:4] 7-0] 9-5] 5-2) 4-8] 6-4] 6-4 
March 1028 | ewe 3:0} 1-4] 7-3] 5-5] 8-5) 5-0] 7-6)14-0) 6-8 
Aronia 1023 Win 2:2) +5] 49] 2-8] 8-3) 3-7/11-9] 5-4] 4-6 
May LO ZS Ate | 1:3] 1-0} 9-1] 1-5) 5-4) 2-0] 7-6} 2-4) 4-5 
June 1923 see 2-2] 1-0] 5-7] 1-6] 5-6] 1-3} 4-5} 4-0} 3-4 
July L923 124 Eh 2°5| 1-0) 4°41 1-7] 3-1] 1-3] 5-8] 2-3] 2-9 
Aug. TUE an, *5| +4] 2-2] 2-2] 3-4] 1-0} 3-6] 2-0) 2-2 
Sept O23. deine 1:5} 1-7] 2-3] 2-1] -8] 1-1] 1-9] 2-4) 2-0 
Oct. 1923 9, eile 4-3] 3-2] 9-5) 2-8] 2-2) 1-8] 3-1] 3-1) 4-8 
Nov NOOB is 2-4) 3-9/12-0| 4-2) 3-2) 3-2] 6-5] 3-7] 6-2 
Dec 1923...... 7:3] 3-6] 9-7} 6-41 6-5} 4-2} 6-0) 7-1] 7-2 
Jan. 1924 vied ey, 9-5} 3-0] 9-0} 7-5) 7-3) 5°38] 5-3] 6-4] 7-5 
Feb. NaS: a pid 3:1] 2-7] 7-9] 9-1] 8-0} 4-8] 7-6] 8-1] 7-8 
March 1924. 2..2, 3-6} 3-6] 8-7] 7-0] 7-4] 6-5] 5-3] 3-2] 6-7 
April) 1924p 2:2) 4-5] 6-3] 5-4) 7-2] 5-2] 4-1] 2-2! 5-1 
May 1924...... 1-6} 3-2)13-7| 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7] 3-6] 7-3 
June 1024! wane! 6:4] 5-2] 9-4] 4-9] 4-9] 2-3] 3-7) 2-2) 5-8 
July 1924. ih. 2-6] 3-6] 7-8] 4-6] 5-7} 5-5} 3-8] 3-8] 5-4. 
Aug. 1924...... 9-2) 3-1] 8-9] 5-8] 4-4] 4-4! 5-7] 4-7] 6-5 
Sept. 1924...... 9-3) 2-9) 7-6] 5-1] 7-2) 4-0] 4-7) 4-3] 5-9 
Oct. VODA eels 2:5} 4-3/10-5} 4-5} 6-1] 3-2) 8-1) 8-9]. 6-8 
Nov LEE 7-3) 4-5]/18-1] 5-4) 5-2) 4-2) 7-1/11-7| 9-7 
Dec 1924s peak”: 4-7} 6-9]22-4! 8-1] 8-9] 4-2] 5-0/10-2/11-6 
Jan. LODO 9-2) 5-4)14-1] 9-2]12-8) 4-5] 8-1] 7-0/10-2 
Feb. BRAS Ona ae 8-8} 4+2111-4} 9-21 9-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-41 9-5 
March 1925.-.... 3°7} 2-4111-6] 7-2} 8-2) 6-6]11-2] 7-8] 8-5 


May, 1925. 


workers also registered a slight change for the 
better. 

Table I summarizes the returns by provinces 
by months from January, 1921, and Table III 
shows the percentages of unemployment re- 
ported in the different groups of industries, 
also by months from January, 1921. 

Employment in the manufacturing division 
declined considerably during January as com- 
pared with January of last year. Garment 
workers reported about 18 per cent more idle- 
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ployed and the situation for building trades- 
men also was more favourable. Lumber 
workers reported much slackness, and em- 
ployment for transportation workers was on 
a slightly lower level. 

In March more unemployment than in the 
same month of last year was reported in the 
manufacturing division, principally due to less 
work in the garment, iron and steel and glass 
divisions. The building trades employed 
larger working forces, and _ transportation 
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ness, and textile and glass workers also were 
considerably less active. Slight reductions 
were registered by building tradesmen, trans- 
portation workers and coal miners. Fisher- 
men were much busier and retail shop clerks 
also were more fully engaged. 

Workers in the manufacturing division re- 
ported nearly 3 per cent more unemployment 
during February than in the same month of 
last year, due mostly to reductions in the 
textile trades and among iron and steel work- 
ers. Fishermen were considerably better em- 





workers also registered some improvement. 
Lumber workers reported a large percentage 
of unemployment. 

The accompanying tabulation, Table II, 
shows the percentages of unemployment for 
the months of January, February and March 
for all Canada, and also. by provinces for the 
month of March. For this month reports 
were received from 1,550 locals with a com- 
bined membership of 154,558 persons, of whom 
13,159 or a percentage of 8.5 were unemployed. 
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TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1925 











Nova Scotia and 
Ba ae | New Brunswick 











Number | Unem- | Number ] Unem- | Number Number 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting reporting 
Occupations PUTS TELSTRA Lace] PDE AR PR IRR a aa Ol Uh SS IR, bet a | 
sl elel le] ele! ols 
Bio slew eins | Sets) eo ee Be 
| 52] | s| S122] | =| £| 2 
Pie 21a! Pla a} Pia 
Bishing...........c.ce08 Reset Oe cette ete RRC Pe etn heretics c2ct lL cise sic] sie'elecsll otasasgcslf cm ancvall o/e-ezenedenleesre 
Lumber Workers) and Loggers 3}: tesa] cece | see aed ssokeised ois cies) Suetotecal dlacsieie' | orecks] abate fe retelanelf eseuatepell hake eel etatefenell Aeeroneiell eee ee 
Mining) ooo oo Bheeesceess 15} 6302] 210) 3-3 |.....].....].....]..... T] 100)! FOL PROPS See eae teen te 
Coal Minersintiecnncuess csi: LS OSO2 MRAM NO rN eee N CU cso. ee 5 aeca Sl ex's ooo fibios ere ereseneeetd cue temereld aeseseneiflata tue a lleterc eet tl aeenetete 
Miners (Non-Metallic Ores)..|.....].....f.-.cc[eccecfeccccdecccc]eccssfocess EY! LOO] HORSE ee a] Pete teenie cet 
Manufacturing Industries..... 11; 313) 14) 4-5) 14) 1270) 35) 2-8)  76/16201 
Vegetable Products Ser 
textiles, fibres and woods).].....].....|.....Jeeees 1 5 Chek 6| 924 
Soft drink workers) Bu oooh RU a enue em reine te Tey 1] 60 
Cigar and tobacco workers. .|.....|....-[.ceec[ecees 1 5 (0 ee 21 347 
Bakers, confectioners, sugar 
refining and cereal mill em- 
ployees.........0 Boe Sah BA es ES As an.a\ (pod oo] OOO] ERE BOOeel Cael Gee 3} 517 
Pulp ep are products........ 2| 117 9) 7-7 2| 107 3] 2-8} 15} 1978 
(a) P tes Ip ony paper mill 
eT ek UI AE al beef polars ey kad colo PACER] Ee ie (CRE! CE (Ee 6} 701 
(db) Punting. publishing and 
lithographing,........... 2) 117 9} 7-7 2| 107 3] 2-8 9] 1277 
Compositors............00. PA pea kelyy )) Boe ae 1} 81 Ble atew 4| 818 
Pressmen and assistants...|.....J..---[..2se]eeeee 1} 26 Oleciac's 1] 295 
Bookbindersvay rectal ecco se ene ec cecil ie caclocsculecscclesees 21) add 
Byerorcere and electro- 
CYDET SN ee eye, shel cereve ciel tenetene RRM (soa es ID Sohal sc5'l oc, are Bie.ce a) cave voll cilo-0 so flenatevercal SeenON ete tomeee 
Engravers and lithograph- 
Cy ret Wee Aegean as leis hic all bosiaos) fo4.4 cc! AOKI) MEE See eee eens 1 58 
Others) ey eee cana ben tobe UBS ghee 1 27 
Wood products (except paper)...|...--J-scee|eceecfececefececcfecccefecesclececs 2) 144 
Fibres, textiles and tertile products|.....|.....|.....[eeee. 1; 96 0 0 8} 4425 
(a) Textileand carpet workers|.....|.....].-.-.Je+--. i} 90 0 0 2| 502 
(6) Garment workers eee et ieleienitaretiiiele ve sic Ls tiecec'l see ncils es eG fewer: 2| 3690 . 
Tailors. ce SP ee PEL ORS cere ee Ie ce Pile Be icc uy ceegh ogee me pemtee ng 
Garment workergy (tse setae deed | stare Ue icles cee L's oe Siclpio Glels sie auele 6 2} 3690 
(c) ahd cap and glove work- 
CE UY Bb A bles dl osha lace! acta Raceaeee eee Hie aey Danae 4) 233 
Animal products (except textile 
1) SaaR EMRE acct ie ais al Prolsiig lagosal le <iCiers| Ruel Pape (Aba Years 4) 506 
aed meat and fish pack- 
BRS mre ec ialak tears ela Bs |Neee. «All SGecal otto] RACER Eee (CR panel 1} »33 Be SIAL Stele ere cones | Ceeecra| See eae 
Teather workers... eke EA Sees Ie esses s tcselcil va nlenthe vee dbeoucs 3] 473 
Iron and its products............ 9} 196 5] 2-6 $} 1058; 22) 2-4| 84! 7124 
Blacksmiths oo ek se Ce eect nell ieee se 2} 118 (1) a eaes 4} 469 
Boilermakers and iron sisps 
builders. ecu eee 1 12 Osis axe 1 20 Ole st 5! 1018 
Machinists RRA AS UMM cA 2} 54 Oper’ fa). 2) S90 20s. eee 5] 228 
IMoulders)) 000.) ee meen 3} «53 5]... 1; 51 hh Bade Qe ake 
Patternmakers! ) 2's), eee | Sea een roams boca foc. ok loess Lece cc 1] 79 
Railway carmen.........e0.- Oa, (] GPs 2| 363 Ola. 0ee 14} 4332 
Sheet metal workers.........|-+--sJeceee[ecesefeses- AU) alts OR 3] 226 
Non-ferrous metals....cccreseceleceecfesserheceve|s ses. 1} 10) 10) 100- i} 146 
Metal polishers...... Socoletet| ereteteral ic Hes PRS, 45) LAI 1 LOM Ole 1} 146 
Jewelry workers....... Sy Mapas [toes esis| Retire ol foihone cl ERS [PIER Oo Tea Bea DRE We cea 
Mill arid smelbermen soccer dco ere eee eM eraser] nels eM ice letele Gia Darated oll cgi e seca Gl ea COMete era] exceed amt senii  enaat nL OG 
Clay; glass and stone products oon eerie melaiecil sss eles cel ecseedaus ccleede fess Sal one 
Miscellanécous menufactureng atna| sacra ial eee ers | aie: vicie | os olseielisrste sic acca sedis Goce Pe ceed inse eRT Sateen Hig sei] Me reaitel aye elt wa ate 
dustries (unclassified workers)|...<<|occe-|---<-[ocescfecscs|occcclecccclocces 6} 954) 142 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Number | Unem- Number Unem- Number , Unem- Number | Unem- Number 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed reporting Unemployed 
eats et eee eA Ly ae 2) Ue ee ‘ BL fen este 
a Bal 8 q 2a, a 3 I Bo a 3 21 Se) 2 Sri ia! li" eae 2 1) 29) 19 
2 jes 8].) 2) 88) €] 21 2] 84 Sb Momnieor lie. Wee ee bpne | ieee =| ;S/0S/4S 
® A] oa! o oO a} oa} Oo 8 A | Owl o 5 1 a OM) ® Galo) Se 
Pls [ala] Pls al|al|Pla = ald 2 a ae fa ee > aed | b= 
ees lence Bl vcstat ssl ke eR (ae Sok VMS kell Pad ei is re [ces eat el Pena Pag are Le 2| 700; 60] 8-6) 3 7125 G0/11-1] 6-5) 8-3 
Ac uest ied jh es ea bs cl Pe, Gan Nees alee WEN Pub ed bak beled Ki es at (a rs om WS psa Les OOH 2] 567) 237] 41-8] 2 567 237| 0153-4/41-8 
FSP Fr (HSE LST (Eee Oe Ped PPREIESEIES aus ose fed (Akos He 17} 4573) 857) 18-7 2| 517 3; = -6] 35) 11492 1070/10-0/10-6) 9-3 
seve cena enchove [Re camreyticbacere [eivhencs'[(s( atepene] ov deena tiavete an 17] 4573) 857]..... Di” eae Bl icuie | Oe 11392 1070/10:1}10-6} 9-4 
EF eons ster sta tl eaccens liberate otctaave Uo stoucne’ [a catacetend Crokenstc feccbe ets etepenere Als: stapee disteterds Lis: oleteteisnetsre:s [-o svesre [ alete ote 1 100 0 0 0 0 


23/2012) 59) 2-9) 27) 867) 21) 2-4) 35) 1693) 53) 3-1] 45) 2803) 236) 8-4) 425) 42246 


See tome oe eR need Mb Poked Ree reed eee 5| 239, 2| -8| 3] 94] 5] 5-3] 23] 1651 
ET | RE OE ER OM EE Foe A a] 197))) Of. Le. are") obit gs] 479 
EA OY DE Ce ea is a CS Bas ae 10] 568 
Bice ah ihre RS | ea eg i and id SM ae eR ea al BK 5| 604 
G| 454) 25] 5-5) 9} 263] 1) -4| 8] 379] 13] 3-4) 9] 509} 26] 5-1) 98} 9246 
She NAH ANB BS Be bead oc 4 coon tae RAE Ne Dae Rs BS Ge 22} 3182 
6] 454] 25] 5-5] 9} 263) 1] -4! 8] 379] 13] 3-4) 9] 509] 26) 5-1) 76) Gi14 
2] 341] 25 AoC I ae eee) ee Ae Re Bann 35] 3855 
1) 28] 0 oi ei Mat ele 71) cl i A) | 14) 1024 
i SA ae as Uae ort een (Ol... A A el Oe 10] 408 
1] 25] 0 be) A aa Us et es Fa all bee Sl 7) tgs 
PHNAL DUM 3 0. cg Moe Pee Fa 0c He Bf FB By eto} } 19)... 8] B42 
@eeeerircrseetieceoeeties eect see eeteeoeeeteeeaeecetee ee eivnoneseetisesaeeieseeereiseeeeteseeaevetiece eeelreeeosetsererne 2 93 
IPO IRON 8 3) CGE Rae OM GA AE a A 5| 983} 108] 11-0) 16] 1398 
ee cal Pana enc ALE Ne MRE Ly i] 201) 0} 0] Sez) 12) 7-2) 82) 8580 
see | ete eel eee | cei UR gett 1a Vee) er aeg) ae) 7-2) eat ses 
See oe MMA a ARE Bio Be Ld (SN MA BSA ee OA DVUMeE +12). 5] “Tp meaty 
ONT OO Radi? ES SES Ma rye ee AS eas Alcs i aR A LS 
| NRE MS RRS Ae OBL SD Be ON TUT Bac SRL Oo WM a SU 
PSE oA Gel eh A Da ach GR sth Ab ALR USA a Ry Be Sy Th Ka 
“Bight e eee re MILA Ok J AIR AN oe RR ol sd Bs cL rE 1 33 
Te cll Bali Bice IRR RY Bae 10 AS 8 RISO OER Lt DC 11] 861 
16|1537| 34] 2-2} 18] G04} 20] 3-3] 19] 853] 38] 4-5] 24] 990] 85] 8-6) 222] 18943 
By 4 Wa) 9 a ee a Dimes |) Aleec 1 890 
1] 229] 3 ra) a Do 0s ae Vl ed meee 26] 2435 
4| 461] 18 Bh agi) 430}, 4 3] 246] 10)... 6] 268| 28)... 46] 3815 
UR Le eRe Oe Ame On ia Ge] a ke 2) 113] 388i... 23] 1446 
tires SR. Pees Pea: |e betula bade bode, Were BP Vo Bbede ah fap hOB eeace|> Ope pereae 
8| 753) 5 11), 301) Ol, 1 TOCA NL ta. 93] 9495 
ede oon bebe oti 1 eli i ic a Re 7 he) i ae 13) 638 
. oe ee é es ° ee e eleeeeeteoereorete reer teeeoeertiseseeveotovase 2 60 0 0 q 365 
sy kA MN BS RRR I SEE Patel A TR A A 4| 185 
SAT CG AIR MORRIS Pe SN A RN | eA ME ash Ol. c a) 2 ee aes 
ire Pd FI en eed el ot aa CC a Be 1 45 
AACA | 0) mee a UE Ae BOT EI PN es as ee 4 85 
eR SC SUN Ae. 9 lel EOLA SoS dR ES A a 1 24 
EM ESS LRN EI RR RRL DP ca) RE MI (I 10} 1053 


4302/14-3) 9-7/10-2 


0} 1-1 


Sag 9-8} 8-2)15 
227/48 -2/30-1/40 


“9 
0 
0 


35] +7] 1-9] 5-8 


523] 7-7) 6-9] 5-7 
37| 4-2] 1-6) 1-2 
486) 9-4] 9-6] 7-9 
332}10-4] 9-6] 8-6 
79| 9-1]11-4) 7-7 
24/13-7}13-7] 5-9 
3] 2-9] 3-6] 1-6 
34] 3-8] 6-2] 6-3 
14, 0; 0/15-1 
140/11-1/11-9]10-0 
1618}31-4/11-4/18-8 
122)22-2)18-6/16-4 
1482/33 -5/10-7/19-8 
34}14-5}11-0}10-7 
1448/34-5]10-7/20-2 
14) 8-7/14-2) 4-1 
85} 4-4) 7-4) 9-5 
2! 3-2] 3-0} 6-1 
83] 4-4) 7-5) 9-6 
1457/14-1) 9-9) 7-7 
83] 9-2} 8-1] 9-3 
121] 6-2) 3-4] 5-0 
289}12-2] 8-1] 7-6 
314/38-9}24-7/21-7 
10}16-0/11-7) 7-8 
605]13-2/10-0) 6-3 
3d]12-9] 8-1] a°5 
28|13-7/12-5) 7-7 
22/18-1)14-2)11-9 
6|12-7/13-6] 4-4 
Oo)... OF. OF 0 
47/98 -6/20-1/55-3 
o| 60} SO} 
142/16-9/10-3/13-5 
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TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1924, 





Nova Scotia and 
. iE. New Brunswick Quebec - Ontario 


Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed 


Occupations S| | | | | | 
2 n 4 4 n 1 n 
~~ 
a SSM eA ES) = Me Pe =e ON 
a/Se/ 2) 8] F/Se) 2] 8] 2/Ssi 2] 8] 2]ee; 2] 8 
SRY IS PE <P BRI RE Bs ER gl = BD A A WA MS = FN 
i= oa oO o qi oO mM oO (a) [=| On o oO a on oO oO 
Pile | ae] ay Pye | sla] Pla | a] ee] Plat a] a 





—— | | ——————__ [ | — | | | | | ————— | —— | ——— | | -— — | ——__ | 


Building and Construction... 5} 169) 14) 8-3 4) 137 1] -7| «=32) 7546] 1199) 15-9} 89) 7664) 2152) 28-1 


Steam shovel.and dredgemontal fs i nae ePMU nme lercbieh cst oe lctcdeuk [alates ci cele sighs «ib eal costes ele oie TUM) eB1O] eg ClO DSR 
Bridge and structural iron work- 

ye RUN PH ey UI SESE, PUAN IA tad Meshes ol |e 8) MEAD EE DR RN TONE Oo) DORR PRR a A) oa Ie) Da SAe Ot eye. '. 
Bricklayers, masons and plast- 

OOS | MN AACR aS MR oe en ea TD oes (1) awry 3111200) alee 31] 1970; 794]..... 
Carpenters and joiners......... 1] 95 Cl ee a! D926 Oa 14) 5089] 871]..... 26| 3004} 904]..... 
Electrical workers seo ee Re ne NT On eaeeBiale bole) 1 1385 ee 2 BOOT) P20) ae 8} 1175 oi l| iti 
Granite and stone cutters...... 1 18 Gree SRL cvs sensed cos Jel es baie 4} 247) 167) ..20) 8} NIB 4T eeBb ly... 
Painters, decorators and paper- 

Hangers. eye Uwe ee ON, Boe CAV Aa. (ERR TB) eat Ma Pee O} ADL e631 Seer ALT SSalh US| ck 
Plumbers.and steamfitters..... 1 24 Rie 1 es (0) eae aN Al 218) PGi Bl OCW leOhe oa 
Tile-layers, lathers androoferany 0] ma ean ee habe | bill |. clelieilels ene 2 CY) I ieard [ui ANAL ME EP Be ba OU eh 
Hod-earriers and building la- 

DOUTEPS ie ce ERR et ae eee ee me TD Tie, eT ea th ies bess Oper: PANE wise ll| 6 spar eens 

Transportatiom................. 38} 2087] 110) 5-3] 36] 2486) 67] 2-8} 100/11805| 684) 5-8] 220)223852) 729] 3-4 
(a) Shipping and stevedoring. . PASE MA A Se Ol sep. ude |e «eco . odal’ 41 920) 47) 1-8 3| 28 4| 5-9 
(6) Steam railway operation... 35| 1822} 96) 4-9) 386) 2430) G7} 2-8) 93) 8092) 367) 4-5) 268/17235| 724) 4-2 

WONnduchorse ea eam 3} 128 OP seo 2) 198 OL 7| 623 Moles Nl 24) 1297 | Ae Nes 

Locomotive engineers........ 6] 224 110) tap aah 4} 373 PA Te at 12} 683 (0) Rey) a 29] 2166 Dalacem. 

Locomotive firemen......... 5) 245 12s ee Bhieeo a) 12} 902 SOP: i 27) 2216 yshOte ... . 

"PAINTED. Messiane ow aeela avers stele 4. 413) ~ 58). .4:.. 6] 593 AN ae 11} 1941 LOR a 26) 5056} 362]..... 

Railway employees, n.e.s.... 11] 307 10) aes a 12} 451 AO] stem 28] 1962 ‘OA | eben, 53] 2752 | eee ne 

Express employees........... 1) ya2 A) ea ale AY SL Ol have 2} 335 A ats 8} 215 A eeeesyae 

Maintenance of way and rail- 

way shop labourers........ 5] 498 (0) BR Air 8! 539 745 IA 21) 1746)  150).2 40. 41} 3537 Rien 
(c) Local transportation........ 4} 154 G 1 parva Vr SB MA AT AS 3) 2793] 380) 10-7 410] 4043 1 0 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD JANUARY 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the period 
January to March, 1925, were less favourable 
than in either the previous quarter or the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. In the latter 
comparison there was a decrease of nearly 29 
per cent in the number of opportunities for 
employment, and of about 28 per cent in the 


TO MARCH, 1925 


decline in the number of orders for 
transportation workers. 

When comparing the first three months of 
this year with the last quarter of the year 
1924, it is noted that the number of applica- 
tions for employment was 13 per cent lower, 
vacancies 18 per cent, and placements 18 per 
cent lower than last year. Regular placements 
decreased 30 per cent, but casual placements 
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number of placements. Most of the declines, 
however, were due to a reduction in the num- 
ber of orders for casual workers. Applications 
for employment were about 14 per cent less 
during the quarter under review than during 
the corresponding quarter of last year. All 
industries shared in the reduction of positions 
offered except trade where there was an in- 
crease of 11 per cent in the quarter under 
review over the corresponding quarter of 1924. 
The reductions were most pronounced in log- 
ging, construction and transportation. A de- 
cline of 36 per cent in the number of orders 
for highway construction workers was respon- 
sible for the reduction in the construction 
group, and orders for longshoremen, many of 
which had been placed through the Van- 
couver oftice during the winter of 1923-24, 
were not placed with the Service during the 
past winter, with the result that there was a 
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were 10 per cent higher. The declines were 
chiefly attributable to seasonal ‘inactivity in 
farming and building construction and to re- 
duced orders for bush workers. 

It will be noted from the chart which ap- 
pears on this page that the ratio of vacan- 
cies and placements to applicants was less 
during the period under review than during 
the corresponding quarter of last year. Dur- 
ing the period January to March of this year 
there were on an average 64 vacancies and 
59 placements for each 100 applicants, as 
compared with an average of 77 vacancies and 
70 placements for each 100 applicants during 
the same months of 1924. Some promise of 
improvement may be deduced from the trend 
of the curve representing the ratio of vacan- 
cies to applicants which was generally upward 
since last November, that month being the 
low level of vacancies to applicants for the 
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During the three months January to March, 
1925, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 69,814 references to positions, 
and had effected a total of 66,025 placements, 
averages of 1,681 applications and 1,308 vacan- of which 39,143 were in regular employment 
cies during the corresponding quarter of 1924. and 26,882 in casual work. Of the placements 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 


past two years. The average number of ap- 
plicants registered daily throughout the period 
under review was 1,469, and the daily average 
of positions offered 942, in contrast with daily 
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in regular employment 31,120 were of men and 
8,023 of women, while casual work was found 
for 18,083 men and 8,799 women. A com- 
parison with the same period of 1924 shows 
that 91,338 placements were made, of which 
42.874 were in regular employment and 48,464 
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in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 85,397 men and 26,227 women, a total of 
111,624, in contrast with a registration of 
129,425 during the same period of 1924. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the first 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1925 
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quarter of the current year of 71,557 positions, 
of which 51,530 were for men and 20,027 for 
women, as compared with 100,691 opportun- 
ities for work offered during the same period 
of 1924. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements by industrial groups of the 


offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
in the various provinces during the period 
January to March, 1925. In another section 
of the issue will be found a report in detail 
of the transactions of the employment offices 
for the month of March. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MARCH 1925 


Chee business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in the month 
of March was greater in volume than during 
the preceding month, the increase being gen- 
eral throughout the various provinces, while 
a comparison with the corresponding month 
of the preceding year shows a slight reduction 
in the placements effected. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the trend of employment 
since January, 1923, as represented by the 
ratio of vacancies notified and placements 
effected for each 100 applications for work 
registered at the offices of the Service through- 
out Canada, the computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curves 
of vacancies and placements declined slightly 
in relation to applications during the first half 
of March, but reached a higher level at the 
close of the month than that attained during 
the preceding month. A lower level of em- 
ployment, however, is represented during this 
year than in the same period in 1924. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
61.6 and 66.8 during the first and second half 
of March, 1925, in contrast with the ratio of 
71.1 and 78.1 during the same periods in 
1924. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
was 56.4 and 59.6 as compared with 64.4 and 
64.6 during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applica- 
tions reported daily during the first half of 
March was 1,413 as compared with 1,230 daily 
during the preceding period, and with 1,273 
daily during the corresponding period of 1924. 
Applications for work during the last half of 
the month registered 1,506 daily, in contrast 
with 1,411 daily during the latter half of 
March a year ago. Employers notified the 
Service of an average of 870 vacancies during 
the first half, and 1,006 opportunities daily 
during the latter half of the month under re- 
view, aS compared with a daily average of 
906 and 1,102 vacancies during the month of 
March, 1924. Vacancies offered to the Ser- 
vice during the latter half of February, 1925, 
averaged 784 daily. The Service effected an 


average of 798 placements daily during the 
first half of March, of which 473 were in regu- 
lar employment and 325 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding period 
of 725 daily and with 820 daily during the 
first half of March, 1924. During the latter 
half of the month under review placements 
averaged 898 daily (585 regular and 313 casual) 
as compared with an average of 912 daily dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. 

During March, 1925, the offices of the Ser- 
vice referred 23,420 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 22,180 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 138,862, of which 10,817 were of men 
and 3,045 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 8,268. Opportunities for em- 
ployment reported by employers numbered 
16,766 for men and 7,744 for women, a total 
of 24,510. The number of applications for 
work was 38,028, of which 28,690 were from 
men and 9,838 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service :— 


Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
1920 ene ec ee ee 366,547 79,265 445,812 
TOQMR. inet acento id 280,518 75,238 355,756 
1909S eG... ae 297,827 95,695 393,522 
USPS Ree ae Mee oe 347,165 115,387 462,552 
QOET sas ae 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925 (3 months)....... 39, 143 26,882 66 ,025 
MaritIMe PROVINCES 

Opportunities for employment declined 


slightly during March when compared with 
the preceding month, and were also less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
The placements effected in Nova Scotia were 
19 per cent less than in March, 1924, and in 
New Brunswick a decrease of about 11 per 
cent was recorded. Conditions in the con- 
struction group remained quiet, and although 
placements were higher than in February the 
work was confined to repair jobs which were 
only temporary; 126 placements were effected 
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in this group. Logging, with 60 placements 
in Nova Scotia and 53 placements in New 
Brunswick, showed a slackened demand from 
February. Farming remained inactive. In 
the manufacturing industries opportunities for 
employment were almost entirely confined to 
iron and steel products and lumber products, 
the latter with 49 placements showing an im- 
provement over February. In the services 
group where the bulk of opportunities for em- 
ployment occurred, Nova Scotia offices made 
213 placements and New Brunswick offices 
352 placements. About 70 per cent, however, 
were in casual employment. During March 
the total placements in regular employment 
in Nova Scotia were 155 men and 57 women, 
and in New Brunswick 117 men and 102 
women. 


QUEBEC 

There was an increase of over 30 per cent 
in the number of vacancies listed during 
March over the preceding month and nearly 
13 per cent more than in March, 1924. Place- 
ments were slightly higher than last year, and 
25 per cent greater than in February. Short- 
age in female household workers was mainly 
responsible for the surplus of vacancies over 
placements. There were 175 placements 
effected in the construction group, almost 
equally divided between building and highway. 
Very little activity was shown in farming. 
Logging, with 121 placements, was quiet prior 
to the opening up of river driving. More 
workers were placed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries than in February, and all orders were 
promptly filled. More than 50 per cent of 
the placements for the province were in the 
services group, the majority being in house- 
hold service. 


ONTARIO 


During March opportunities for employment 
increased nearly 10 per cent over February, 
and between 12 and 13 per cent over the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were 8 per cent higher than in February and 
21 per cent in excess of Mirch, 1924. There 
was an increased demand for farm hands, 
placements more than doubling the number 
effected during February. In logging the in- 
terseasonal lull was in evidence, placements 
falling to a little more than half the February 
total. River drivers were not yet in demand. 
The manufacturing industries showed more 
activity generally, placements for the month 
numbering 1,293 or about 30 per cent more 
than in February. Over 40 per cent of the 
placements were in the iron and steel indus- 
tries. Building had not yet opened up, there 
being few opportunities other than repair 
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work. Placements on highway construction, 
including road clearing and sewer work, num- 
bered 3,066, more than 50 per cent of which 
being in employment of less than one week’s 
duration. There was an increase in the num- 
ber of orders in the service group over Febru- 
ary, particulary in the women’s sections where 
the demand for cooks and cooks-general was 
in excess of the supply. The total regular 
placements in Ontario during the month num- 
bered 4,794 of men and 946 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received during March showed an 
increase of more than 55 per cent over Febru- 
ary, but were slightly lower than in March, 
1924. Farm orders were mainly responsible 
for this increase, under which 1,187 jobs were 
listed in comparison with 545 for February. 
Building trades were slack with a large sur- 
plus of applicants. Few bush orders were re- 
ceived and were principally replacements. 
There was a large increase in orders under 
services, but over 70 per cent of the place- 
ments in this group were in casual employ- 
ment. Placements in regular employment 
during the month totalled 1,042 of men and 
425 of women. During March of last year 
1,900 placements were effected. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During March 2,824 orders were received 
by Saskatchewan offices, in comparison with 
1,592 in February and 2,887 during March, 
1924. Placements were over 60 per cent high- 
er than in February, and about 4 per cent 
higher than during March of last year. There 
was a large demand for farm workers, which 
was not fully met. Farm orders totalled 1,687 
during the month, and placements 1,801. The 


- volume of business transacted in other indus- 


trial groups was not large, except for services, 
where 745 placements were effected. Nearly 
50: per cent of these were in household service. 
Total placements for the month in regular 
employment numbered 1,487 of men and 40) 
of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment showed an 
increase over the preceding month, vacancies 
for February and March being 1,710 and 2,325 
respectively. Placements for March numbered 
2,169, an excess of more than 30 per cent over 
February. All industrial divisions participated 
in this increase except logging, mining and 
transportation. Farm placements numbered 
962 in contrast with 481 in February. The 
demand was brisk with plenty of applicants 
available. Six hundred and fifty-six place- 
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ments were effected in the services group, the 
majority being household workers. ‘There were 
147 placements in manufacturing industries, 217 
in logging and 108 in construction. Of the 
latter, 88 were in building construction where 
there was little activity as yet, the work being 
almost entirely confined to repair jobs. Dur- 
ing March the total placements in regular 
employment were 1,403 of men and 394 of 
women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Vacancies listed at offices in British Colum- 
bia during the month of March were about 6 
per cent higher than in February, but nearly 
40 per cent less than during March, 1924. 
Last year’s surplus was, however, almost en- 
tirely made up of casual jobs in the city of 
Vancouver. Placements in regular employ- 
ment were about 7 per cent lower than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments in manufacturing industries were twice 
as large as in February, activity in lumber 
mills being mainly responsible for the in- 
crease. An improvement was noticed in build- 
ing construction, with 3867 placements as 
against 113 in February. Placements on road 
work decreased as much of the civic relief 
work was being closed down. Placements in 
logging numbered 302, and in farm work 241, 
the latter being an increase over February. 
There were 969 placements in the services 
group, but 671 of these jobs were casual. The 
demand for household workers continued. The 
number of men placed in regular employment 
was 1,431 and of women 242. 


Movement of Labour 


During March, 1925, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 13,862 
placements in regular employment of which 
7,522 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 1,116 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 831 going to points within the same 
province as the dispatching office and 285 to 
other provinces. 

The Quebec offices granted 8 transportation 
certificates, all of which were for bushmen, 3 
travelling from Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie 
and 5 from Quebec City to points within the 
territory covered by that office. Ontario 
offices issued 199 certificates, 198 being for 
workers travelling to employment at points 
within the province, and one, a farm hand, 
sent from Toronto to employment near 
Brandon. Of the 198 provincial transfers 166 
were of bush workers for whom Port Arthur 


issued 75 certificates, Fort William 74 certifi- 
cates and Sudbury 2 certificates to points 
within their own zones and Pembroke 15 
certificates to points within the territory of 
North Bay. Toronto sent 5 carpenters, one 
blacksmith, one foreman rigger, one concrete 
foreman, one cook and one timekeeper to 
Port Arthur, one millwright to North Bay, 
one timekeeper to Sudbury, one farm hand 
to Chatham and one cook and one gardener 
to Ottawa. Port Arthur issued certificates 
to three machinists going to employment 
within the Port Arthur zone. Sault Ste. 
Marie sent a marine engineer to Timmins 
and Sudbury sent 13 farm hands to Guelph, 
Kitchener and Peterborough. In Manitoba 461 
certificates were issued, all from the offices at 
Winnipeg, 282 being to points within the 
province and 179 to other provinces. The 
latter included 81 certificates for Port Arthur, 
75 for bush workers, 2 for cooks, 2 for station- 
ary engineers and one each for a saw mill 
labourer and a kitchen help in a hotel. Ninety- 
eight certificates were issued to points in 
Saskatchewan, 95 for farm hands distributed 
throughout the province, for the most part 
through the offices at Regina and Estevan and 
3 farm domestics to the vicinity of Regina. 
Of the certificates issued to persons going to 
work within the province, 251 were for farm 
hands, 211 of whom were placed through the 
Brandon office. The balance of the provin- 
cial certificates numbering 31, were for female 
hotel and household workers and farm domes- 
tics. The offices in Saskatchewan issued 99 
certificates, all to points within that province. 
Moose Jaw sent 9 farm hands and a cook to 
employment within the Moose Jaw zone. 
Prince Albert sent 1 sawmill labourer and 1 
edgerman to points within their own zone. 
a farm hand to both Weyburn and Estevan, 
and a carpenter to Regina. Regina granted 
certificates to 8 farm hands, 2 cooks, 1 hotel 
porter and 1 teacher, all going to employment 
at points within the Regina zone. Seven farm 
hands and 4 household workers were also 
despatched by this office for placement through 
Moose Jaw, and 1 farm hand through Saska- 
toon. Saskatoon issued 56 certificates to farm 
hands, 3 to female household workers and 1 
to a hotel porter, all except 8 of whom were 
destined for points within the Saskatoon zone 
and the balance through the offices at Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, Swift Current, Estevan 
and North Battleford. Alberta offices granted 
191 certificates, 163 provincial and 28 inter- 
provincial. The latter were to farm hands sent 
by Edmonton, 25 to Saskatoon and 8 to North 
Battleford. Of the provincial certificates, Leth- 
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bridge granted 3 to plasterers for whom em- 4 to farm hands for the Drumheller district, 1 
ployment had been secured through the Cal- for Calgary, and 40 for points within the 
gary office. Edmonton issued 132 certificates, Edmonton zone. The balance of the certifi- 
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VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
Orrices PLacgED ments 
Reported | Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred |——————_| _Unplaced]} same 
uring | atend of i to. at end of || period 

period period i vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1924 
Nova Scotia............. Le ele eeu ae 529 547 212 294 1,622 331 
FP aliaxle) aaeine neuen. 2) eT 245 234 25 206 397 105 
New; Glasgow! tid. See acne 149 174 129 13 399 138 
SVANEY ee eee ae A ea 135 139 58 75 226 88 
New Brunswick..................... 589 586 219 363 835 238 
Chatham tosses ete Ks Ua Re, 72 75 18 57 152 36 
BLONCLON Eee ee ees te os cia eee 209 204 97 103 142 95 
BtiJohnse eee ee 308 807 104 203 541 107 
Quebet) foes, eek) iin 1,068 1,147 916 42 1,789 916 
re Py A IG ARG MRC ED ALi gel 116 7 84 3 108 96 
UCD er ee et RE TOY Ti MT a 595 626 543 32 1,400 570 
ONEHeG Mey eile s Jia she EMM apn 80 104 74 2 124 90 
BRO OPOORE ce. cod k Ae ema 195 202 166 5 45 107 
unreeiRivers. kl hn ee 82 9 ff 128 49 ee et 112 53 
CPC RTIO TE Ns coalcte cic cle eL sie 10,977 1,622 | 10,393 5,740 4,116 14,719 5,322 
Bellevillast sc. is ee eee 96 4 93 60 30 50 116 
Brantiond ie i) oN ee ee 678 648 517 129 261 72 
CBaChAI, 68 ec eae ae 282 273 105 168 13 120 
Cobalt 100 100 90 6 55 152 
Fort William 282 286 231 55 319 142 
Guelph 145 135 te 30 98 60 
Pama Gone yl, 2 eA UG Ve NAG 737 740 360 378 2,596 351 
ISIDZSLON, 6 o.c on cig sume ee ween eA 449 425 88 337 300 94 
Kitchener... 5. 220 ee ai 169 156 80 54 156 63 
Bondo ces: ida es ie, Waa ee 486 473 361 70 710 230 
Niagara Falle.cc eine ene ceil 191 185 71 103 130 105 
Orth Baye) eee ee eee 156 156 134 22 214 46 
Oshiaway, SOLO Mee was, AON 7) 168 96 70 26 295 65 
OGTR wes. se emp LL er UN a 518 444 294 75 1,154 411 
Pembrokeniy ae els aha 130 121 93 28 87 100 
Peterborough. mii. kocoeae Oy 133 166 104 7 166 101 
POrGiArtbur yee ny tue Y 529 465 443 22 198 457 
St. Catharinom mle 05. wy ele 357 331 172 156 589 178 
St Phomiag sures eee ne 00 Oana Ct AA Mae 174 163 86 77 175 88 
SANTA lo aren. Cee ue eM 135 122 87 34 153 86 
109 98 67 20 189 17 
155 146 136 10 463 456 
116 129 124 5 95 172 
3,936 8,710 1,586 1,858 5,869 1,228 
746 732 308 416 384 302 
3,272 3,052 | 1,467 | 1,403 | 1,496 || 1,799 
418 229 215 13 27 192 
PAU IE Ueee ah eens Cte Loe eee. 112 92 59 30 52 50 
Winnipeg yn. Sa Hee Ue 2,742 2,731 1,193 1,360 1,417 1,557 
Saskatchewan...................00.. 2,824 2,345 1,838 430 1,914 
Ste Va Sree Noa ete Rielle 165 113 106 7 4 61 
MOOS eT AWA NEN NED 2 A Me cate NEDA 713 581 416 88 255 427 
North Battleford..................- 92 63 48 15 6 43 
Prince: Alboré. 5.00). 0. eee ee a 133 115 83 32 67 69 
ZITA AIH AY Bee ON toe 832 “3 545 168 256 609 
Baskatoon mee men a ha 467 454 395 59 55 476 
Swill Current es el 198 134 126 8 59 106 
Weyburn iio Sea ee UN a at 134 104 75 29 31 72 
Or KtOn Ay Myon Way uaE aan CMU a 68 44 24 51 
Albertar::. SONG Wie Sa Nee 25325 25234 1,797 372 1,687 1,964 
Calgary. iii elit ts, Vil Seen eo bu 738 724 627 93 647 547 
Dramboller: 23... +. ite uoeeeon. 128 96 62 34 147 84 
Mdmontony a yee ee eet 1,136 1,105 864 180 666 916 
Rethbridge wei.) Wee Pains 209 190 145 45 149 260 
Bregtome HIRE se ea ee 114 119 99 20 8 157 
2,926 131 3,116 1,673 1,248 3,775 1,803 
129 127 124 3 18 7 

15 13 14 1 1 Wi | BaNaTes Paps a hes 
35 43 26 fs 129 70 
20 13 6 7 40 14 
102 91 84 3 64 104 
New Westminster................... 152 171 128 43 120 73 
PONEICCOM IIT os «sii six dias ho aw eats 60 51 26 18 49 28 
IPTINCE | GEOTEO os sss ses anes eee 60 56 56 0 2 129 
Prince Rupert: ..i cui. vesidees Yee eines 57 54 39 15 123 85 
REVOIStOKE iio )cui's Messin ceiattie Meee 65 13 13 0 3 3 
VRBOOUIVER. foe cle ck cutee eee ee 1,629 1,842 847 878 2,135 1,018 
OQTNONT ere skoda. ee 80 fi 67 10 15 6 
NACCORIG Seth a Sia oh ee Laas Ue a acne §22 565 243 263 1,046 176 
AT Omces. ese Oe ee ae 24,510 3,443 23,420 13,862 8,268 26,061 14,388 
OMIM ies sists cteaie ete s ote’ Setelotoheners, uae ale alk 16, 766 1,895 16,142 10,817 4,990 22,523 11,394 
WOUMORE neue’, inetd cee 7,744 1,548 7,278 3,045 3,278 3,538 2,994 





*101 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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cates issued by Edmonton were to workers 
destined for points within that zone, the occu- 
pations of the workers transported including 
59 bushmen, 13 bridge carpenters, 1 miner, 1 
mining mechanic, 1 blacksmith, and 12 bush 
and construction camp workers of various 
occupations. Calgary sent 12 farm hands to 
Drumheller, 7 to Edmonton and 1 to Leth- 
bridge, also 5 hotel and household workers to 
employment through these offices, and 3 log- 
gers to points within the Calgary zone. The 
British Columbia offices issued 155 certificates, 
84 for points within the province and 74 to points 
in other provinces. The latter were made up 
of 8 farm hands and 1 domestic from Victoria, 
44 farm hands and 2 domestics from Van- 
couver, 1 farm hand from Cranbrook, and 15 
farm hands, 2 cooks and 1 blacksmith from 
New Westminster, their destinations by pro- 
vinces being: Alberta, 22 farm hands and 1 
domestic; Saskatchewan, 43 farm hands, 2 
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domestics, 2 cooks and 1 blacksmith; and 
Manitoba, 8 farm hands. The provincial 
movement included 1 miner sent from Nelson 
to Penticton, 1 farm hand from Nelson to a 
point within that zone, 2 teamsters, 1 swamp- 
er and 1 tallyman from Prince George to 
Prince Rupert, and from Vancouver 7 farm 
hands and 1 cook to Kamloops, 46 bush 
workers to Revelstoke, 1 mucker, 4 well drill- 
ers, 1 engineer, 1 sawyer, and 2 sawmill 
labourers to Penticton, 1 engineer, 1 cook and 
1 sawmill labourer to Prince George, 1 engi- 
neer to Nelson, and 3 miners, 1 blacksmith, 
3 cooks, 2 auto mechanics and 2 drillmen to 
points within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 1,116 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 530 were carried by the ‘Canadian 
National Railways, 578 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and 8 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


Losses from Industrial Accidents in Canada 


Mr. H. Jaquays, President of the Montreal 
section of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, at a recent meeting of the Quebec 
Safety League, in connection with the recent 
“Safety Week,” estimated that the economic 
loss by accidents of different kinds totalled 
yearly nearly $50,000,000. He stated that the 
“Safety First” movement began in industry 
only after employers had been made respon- 
sible for the accidents caused their employees. 
No accident statistics had been kept before 
employers were obliged to pay compensation 
in cases of accident. He also stated that acci- 
dents, especially within the last few years, 
meant an enormous expenditure by employ- 
ers, amounting to about 14 per cent of the 
ordinary cost of production which, in turn, 
contributed to the increase in the price of 
products manufactured. The total salaries 
paid by manufacturers during the year was 
about $700,000,000, which meant that accidents 
cost about $10,000,000, and as only 20 per cent 
of the total number of workers are employed 
in factories, it followed that about $50,000,000 
is being paid every year for accidents. If 
the number of accidents could be reduced by 
one-half, a saving of more than $25,000,000 
would be effected every year. He further 
claimed that a very large number of accidents 
were not the result of defective machinery, 
but were rather due to the carelessness of 
workers, and suggested that there were two 
remedies which might be applied: 1, to oper- 
ate only machines which are absolutely acci- 


dent proof; 2, to train workers to careful- 
ness, as workers need to be continually re- 
minded of the need of caution. 





Rates of Pay for British School 
; Teachers 

New rates of pay for teachers in British 
public elementary schools, and in secondary 
schools in which the local education author- 
ities accept responsibility for the salary scale, 
took effect on April 1, 1925. The rates for 
men are as follows:-— 

Certificated teachers: Scale I, £168 to £312; 
scale II, £168 to £330; scale III, £180 to £366, 
and scale IV, £192 to £408. 

Uncertificated teachers: Scales I and II, 
£102 to £198; scale III, £108 to £222, and scale 
PV i210 7 bo e246: 

The rates for women are as follows:— 

Certificated teachers: Scale I, £150 to £246; 
scale II, £150 to £258; scale III, £162 to £288, 
and scale IV, £180 to £324. 

Uncertificated teachers: Scales I and II, £93 
to £156; scale III, £99 to £174, and scale IV, 
£108 to £198. 

The revised scales of pay are to remain in 
operation for six years, and thereafter be sub- 
ject to notice of one year from either panel 
of the Standing Joint Committees. No teacher 
is to receive a lower rate, as from Ist April, 
1925, than he or she was receiving at the end 
of March, provided that no teacher is to re- 
ceive a scale salary in excess of the maximum 
of the appropriate scale. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1925 


HERE was a substantial increase in the 
value of the building permits issued in 
March as compared with February, but the 
total was lower than in March of last year. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports from 60 cities which issued in March, 
1925, permits aggregating $8,457,791, as com- 
pared with $5,781,642 in the preceding month 
and with $9,865,070 in March, 1924. The in- 
crease in the first comparison was $2,676,149, 
or 46.3 per cent, while the decrease in the 
second comparison was $907,279, or 9.7 per 
cent. 

Detailed statements were furnished by some 
50 cities, showing that they had issued over 
1,100 permits for dwellings valued at nearly 
$5,200,000 and about 1,900 permits for other 
buildings at an estimated cost of approximate- 
ly $2,900,000. 

Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia registered increases in the value of 
building authorized as compared with Febru- 
ary. The largest actual gain of $2,325,148 or 
118.2 per cent was in Ontario, but Manitoba 
showed the greatest proportional advance of 
$573,005 or 371.4 per cent. Of the reductions 
in the other provinces, those of $774,448 or 
33.5 per cent in Quebec and of $28,005 or 78.7 
per cent in New Brunswick were most pro- 
nounced. 

As compared with March, 1924, all pro- 
vinces except ‘Manitoba recorded declines in 
the permits issued; in that province there was 
an increase of $483,531 or 313.2 per cent. 
Quebec showed the largest actual loss in this 
comparison of $927,494 or 37.6 per cent, while 
New Brunswick registered the greatert pro- 
portional decrease of $23,655 or 75.8 per cent. 

In Montreal, the value of the building 
authorized was lower than in either February, 
1925, or March, 1924; Toronto and Vancouver 
showed increases in the first and declines in 
the second comparison, while in Winnipeg 
there were gains in both comparisons. Syd- 
ney, Three Rivers, Belleville, Brantford, Ham- 
ilton, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, Otta- 
wa, Owen Sound, Peterborough, Stratford, St. 
Thomas, Sarnia, York Township, Windsor, St. 
Boniface, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Nanaimo, 
Point Grey, South Vancouver and Victoria 
issued permits at a higher valuation than in 
the preceding month and also than in the 
corresponding month of last year. 

Accumulative Record for First Quarter of 
1925—The value of the building authorized in 
60 cities during the first quarter of 1925 was 
higher by 10.2 per cent and 1.2 per cent than 
in the first three months of 1924 and 1923, re- 


spectively. It was also 5.5 per cent greater 
than in the first quarter of 1922, 46.5 per cent 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 











City March, February, March, 
1925 1925 1924 
$ $ $ 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 32,720 32, 869 33, 205 
Milaliiaxoe tee 25, 945 32,560 26, 605 
New Glasgow...... 1,700 Nil 2,110 
SSyGneyeiee wc cies 5,075 300 4,490 
New Brunswick... 7,545 33,050 31,200 
Fredericton........ Nil 4,000 Nil 
PMEONCEON EN, oilers 3,045 26,150 6,300 
SStsvonn ain, ae 4,500 5,400 24,900 
Quebee............... 1,537,420 | 2 »311,863 2,464, 914 
*Montreal—*Mais- 
onneuve.......... 1,331,360 | 1,983,668 2,164, 585 
SQuebec. Mo nye 55,385 68,420 217,995 
Shawinigan Falls. . 16,200 18,000 3, 784 
*Sherbrooke........ 15,800 20,700 6, 500 
*Three Rivers...... 70,525 19,875 21,525 
*Westmount........ 48,150 201,200 50,525 
Ontario | oe. 4,292,523 | 1,967,375 4,362,110 
Belleville.......... 11,460 7,60 3,500 
TOERIEOTG. <.. 00400 14,790 3,340 9,395 
Chatham #3. ).).: 11,000 1,800 15, 100 
ore William 31,840 11,060 43,200 
LS Esta Fd 9,081 1,300 13,660 
“Guelph 35,000 28,550 48,430 
*Hamiltons;.3:./55 53 307,200 170,550 254, 500 
*Kineston........0. 20,276 51 49,537 
*Kitchener.......... 139, 953 37,860 81,000 
*London mca iietey eheile’.e: epee 134, 920 28, 525 104, 160 
Niagara Falls...... 57,525 30, 730 41,921 
SAW. Sie Sloat 66, 250 8,450 94, 850 
Ottawa 0.) Beni 141, 730 91,017 139,335 
Owen Sound....... 14, 500 Nil 8,000 
“Peterborough... 15, 567 5,475 7,850 
PEOELUATEDUP... «ccs 7,275 3,795 30,241 
Mocratiord 0c 2. 62,180 38, 840 34,923 
*St. Catharines..... 35,455 11,200 40,370 
*Studhomas) i. 5)i,. 229, 740 830 863 
Sapiiaie nu eat. 88, 736 48,310 54, 263 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 15,406 2,600 17,490 
Fadl ta 7 A 1,865,651 | 1,054,935 2,386,230 
York Township.. 370, 100 167,353 326, 750 
Welland.. { 3,790 2,905 18,125 
i VHibiiaNs ye} Ste 322, 780 147,025 215, 745 
Other Border 
Cities!) 0.09). 275,670 59,675 285,050 
Woodstock alete acatatere’ is 4, 648 3, 138 37, 623 
Manitoba............ 424,680 154,375 244,149 
[Brandon cise isis 0% 200 5,000 1,250 
St. Boniface....... , 511,780 22,225 73, 147 
SWainmipess i). 215,700 127,150 169, 750 
Saskatchewan....... 42,729 47,080 18,966 
*Moose Jaw......... 14,510 16,650 10,460 
- egina alle Wee eialalol ate, sie 23, 775 14, 050 50, 550 
*Saskatoon......... 4,435 16,380 17,956 
Alberta noel. s 172,045 61, 261 229,957 
PCalgarye) iets 94,800 45,000 113,800 
*Edmonton......... 47,540 11,790 33,175 
Lethbridge........ 29, 645 4,471 21,680 
Medicine Hat...... 60 Nil 61,352 
British Columbia 1,645,138 | 1,171,278 | 1,920,569 
INAnaIMONs >. ete. st. 14,415 4,800 5,125 
*New Westminster . 22,200 46,675 21,505 
Point Grey........ 561, 600 547,700 375, 000 
Prince Rupert...... 11,600 19, 150 33,450 
South Vancouver. . 92,025 64,690 63,675 
*Vancouver........- 873,215 458,925 1,373,145 
SVictoriguncenices: 70,083 29,338 48, 669 
Total—60 cities.......| 8,457,791 | 5,788,642 9,365,070 
*Total—35 cities...... 6,290,600 | 4,762,748 7,809, 466 
Accumulative total for 
60 cities—first three 1925 1924 1923 
WNONGM SH seers. «.atare ole 19,672,637| 17,846,969 | 19,441,159 





Nore.— York Township is practically a suburb of Toronto, 
while the four Border Cities—Ford, Riverside, Sandwich and 
Walkerville—bear very much the same relation to Windsor. 
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higher than in 1921 and 4.3 per cent above the 
1920 total. 
$19,672,637; for 1924, $17,846,969: for 1923, 
$19.441,159: for 1922, $18,643,948: for 1921, 
$13,426,227, and for 1920, $18,866,351. The 
weighted index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics averaged 153.8 during the 


The aggregate for this year is - 


first quarter of 1925, as compared with 167.3 
in the same three months of 1924, 164.9 in 1923, 
161.1 in 1922, 207.8 in 1921 and 208.1 in 1920. 
The accompanying table shows the value of 
the building permits issued in 60 cities dur- 
ing March and February, 1925, and March, 
1924. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked thus “ *.” 


NEW WAGE AGREEMENTS IN THE CROW’S NEST PASS COAL 
FIELDS IN WESTERN CANADA 


EFERENCE was made in the November, 
1924, issue of the Lasourn GazerTe to 
an agreement which was made between the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, 
and certain independent operators on one side, 
and District 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America on the other side. This agreement 
resulted in the settlement of a strike which had 
been in existence since the month of April, 
1924, in most of the coal mines of Southern 
Alberta and South Eastern British Columbia. 
This settlement provided for the abolition of 
the $1.17 per day bonus for con'tract miners 
and for a reduction in day wages of 124 per 
cent, which was estimated to average about 
90 cents per day. The day rate for hand 
miners fell from $7.50 per day to $6.56, and 
the rate for surface labourers from $6.58 t» 
$5.76. 

Following the foregoing settlement the 
mines in the district were reopened, but in 
some instances the steam coal mine operators 
reported that they could not get contracts for 
coal in competition with coal from the United 
States at low prices and that it was im- 
possible to operate the mines at a loss. Some 
of the mines were, therefore, closed down in- 
definitely. As a result of the ensuing negoti- 
tions some of the operating companies with- 
drew from the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and entered into separate 
agreements with their employees, providing 
for lower wage scales than that in the district 
union agreement. 

Miners on the British Columbia side of the 
interprovincial boundary line organized as the 
British Columbia Miners’ Association and en- 
tered into agreements with the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company, Limited, Fernie, B.C., 
operating coal mines at Coal Creek and Michel, 
B.C., and coke ovens at Fernie and Michel. 
The first agreement was signed on behalf of 
the miners at Coal Creek on December 18, 
1924, by the members of a committee and en- 
dorsed by the officens of the new organization 
to be in effect from December 21, 1924 to 
March 31, 1928. A similar agreement cover- 


ing the employees at the Michel mine and 
the coke ovens was signed on January 23, 1925, 
by a committee representing the employees, 
to be in effect from January 22, 1925 to March 
31, 1928. The terms of these agreements and 
the wage scales are as follows:—- 


AGREEMENT E/NTERED INTO BETWEEN THE 
British CoLuMBIA MINERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE Crow’s Nest Pass Coat Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, OF FERNIE, B.C. 


It is mutually understood and agreed that the fol- 
lowing conditions and rates shall govern the parties 
hereto for a period ending March 31, 1928, and the 
parties hereto will meet in conference ninety (90) days 
prior to the expiration of this agreement to discuss a 
renewal thereof. 

(1) Definition—The word “ Association’? when here- 
inafter used, shall refer to the British Columbia Miners’ 
Association. The word ‘‘ company ”’ shall refer to the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited. 

It is understood and agreed that all the employees 
of the company shall be eligible to join the associa- 
tion, with the exception of those hereinafter specified 
as not being within the jurisdiction of the association, 
and that from among such members who also are em- 
ployees in good standing of the company, there shall 
be selected by the association the proper officers, 
executive and committee, to meet and deal with the 
company on matters arising under this agreement, and 
that the decision of such executive or committee ar- 
rived at with the company shall be final and binding 
upon the employees, and shall become part of the 
agreement from the date hereof until the termination 
of the agreement. The checkweighman shall be selected 
from employees in good standing. 

(2) Management of Mines.—The question of manage- 
ments of the mines, the employment of men, and the 
direction of the working forces, shall be solely within 
the jurisdiction of the company. 

(3) Employees’ Committee—The employees’ com- 
wiittee shall be a committee selected by the employees 
from men who are actually employed at 
Colliery, and due notice of such selection shall be given 
to the company. 

The employees’ committee, in discharge of its duty, 
shall under no circumstances, go around the mine for 
any cause whatever, unless called upon, or given neces- 
sary permission by the management. 

The employees’ committee shall meet the manage- 
ment once each month at a time to be mutually agreed 
upon, for the purpose of discussing conditions in con- 
nection with the work and welfare of the employees. 

Special meeting may be arranged at any time at the 
request of either party. 

(4) Settlement of Disputes.—(a) In case any disputes 
or grievances arise under this agreement, the parties 
shall endeavor to settle the matter as hereinafter pro- 
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vided. But before any grievance or disputes shall be 
submitted to the employees’ committee, the person or 
persons affected, shall endeavor, by personal applica- 
tion to the mine manager, overman, or foreman in 
charge of the work where the dispute arises, to settle 
the matter, and in the event of them agreeing, their 
decision shall be final. 

(b) In ease of failure to agree between the mine 
manager, overman or foreman in charge of the work 
where the dispute arises and any employee, the em- 
plovees’ committee and management shall endeavor to 
settle the matter and their decision shall be final. 

(c) The employees’ committee shall consist of: 

1 Representative of each mine. 
1 Representative from the surface, and 
The president and secretary of the association. 

The above shall be the full committee for monthly 
meetings, and questions affecting the whole camp. 
Should a question arise affecting any one mine, the 
committee endeavouring to settle the matter shall con- 
sist of the representative of the mine, together with the 
president and secretary of the association. 


(5) Deductions —The company agrees to make deduc- 
tions from employees, not to exceed the amounts set 
out below, to defray expenses of committee for such 
amounts as they have definite orders for, from the in- 
dividuals: 


Maximum deductions from men—50 cents. per 
month. 

Maximum deductions from boys—25 cents per 
month. 


The company agrees that in case of death by sick- 
ness, of a member of the B.C. Miners’ Association, 
they will make an extra deduction of a similar amount 
to cover funeral expenses. 


FORM OF ORDER 
192 
To the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., 
Fernie, B.C. 

I authorize and empower you to deduct and pay to 
the B.C. Miners’ Association, monthly, from my earn- 
ings, the following, or such lesser amount as may be 
designated by the secretary. 

Where it is necessary to pay funeral expenses of a 
member: $1 per month. 

Where it is unnecessary to pay funeral expenses of a 
member: 50 cents per month. 

(In case of a boy, change amounts to 50 cents and 25 
cents respectively.) 

Signed 

Witness 

(6) Employees Not Under Jurisdiction.—All employees 
connected with the management of the mines, including 
the following: mine manager, or superintendent, over- 
man, or assistant overman, pit bosses, fire bosses, boss 
driver, stoker boss, master mechanic, electricians, weigh- 
man, head carpenter, head blacksmith, tipple foreman, 
loader boss, night watchman, outside foreman, and all 
other foremen, timekeepers, coal inspector, and head 
lampmen. 


(7) Penalty for Absence from and Stoppage of 
Work.—When any employee absents himself from work 
for a period of two days, unless through sickness, or 
by first having properly arranged with overman or 
foreman, and obtained his consent, he may be dis- 
charged. 

All employees whose absence would cause any stop- 
page of work, must, before absenting themselves, 
properly arrange or notify the overman or foreman, 
for or of their absence. Any employee who habitually 
absents himself from work may be discharged. 

Any employee, or employees, who shall cause a stop- 
page of work in violation of this agreement, shall be 
subject to discharge by the company without recourse. 


(8) Penalties for Loading Impurities—The miners are 
to deliver their coal as free from rock and other im- 


purities as is practicable, and in case of a miner 
failing to do so, he shall be warned for the first 
offence, and for continued or agravated cases, may be 
discharged. In case of any miner being penalized for 
loading dirty coal, the responsibility for loading dirty 
coal shall apply equally to each partner who partici- 
pates in loading the dirty coal. 


(9) Dockage.--The dirty or slate or other impurities 
picked from the coal going over the picking tables or 
screens shall be weighed for a period of twelve work- 
ing days. From this method of weighing the average 
weight of waste in each mine car will be determined 
and form a basis of deductions per car in favour 
of the Company; or, in other words, presuming that 
the average dirt taken from each car equals 17 pounds, 
then the Company will have the right to deduct from 
the weight of each pit car 12 pounds to compensate 
them for hauling and handling of waste. If the average 
of waste does not exceed 5 pounds per car, there will 
be no deductions for waste, the 5 pounds per car 
being considered reasonable allowance for slate or 
waste that the miner or loader cannot consistently 
pick out from the various kinds of coal. 

If the average weight of dirt in each car exceeds 17 
pounds or runs below 17 pounds, the difference between 
the actual average weight of dirt in each car and the 
5 pounds per car allowance shall form the basis of 
allowance for waste. 

It is further understood that this system of weighing 
the average dirt sent out in each car may be checked 
at either the request of the miners or the Company 
at any time during the life of this Agreement. 

Further, should the dirty coal or slate sent out by 
the miners excced the allowance above specified, the 
following system of fines to prevail :— 


First offence: 50 pounds of rock or slate, warning 
and fine of 100 pounds of coal. After the first offence, 
65 pounds rock or slate shall be fined 200 pounds of 
coal; 85 pounds of rock or slate shall be fined 400 
pounds of coal; and 150 pounds of rock or slate shall 
be fined all the coal in the car and liable to discharge. 

The weighman shall give the first warning and keep 
record of offences, and report them daily to the Mine 
Manager. 

The money coming from this special list of fines 
(after deducting the actual weight of rock) shall be 
applied to providing prizes for miners’ sports or to 
the entertaining of miners’ children. 


(10) Suspension of Mining.—(a) In case of suspension 
of mining, either at the expiration of this Agreement 
or otherwise, the Engineers, Firemen and Pumpmen 
shall not suspend work, but shall, when mining is 
suspended, fully protect all of the Company’s property 
under their care, and operate fans and pumps, lower 
and hoist such men and supplies as may be required 
to protect the Company’s property, and any and all 
coal required to keep up steam at the Company’s 
plant, but it is understood and agreed that the Com- 
pany will not ask them to handle any coal for sale 
on the market. 


(b) All men working on construction, improvements 
and extensive repairs, shall not suspend work, but shall 
continue to completion of such work, if required by 
the Company to do so. It is agreed that all men work- 
ing on improvements and extensive repairs are not in- 
cluded in the jurisdiction of The British Columbia 
Miners’ Association. Construction, improvements and 
extensive repairs shall include the erection or repairs 
of tipples, buildings, coke ovens, scales, machinery, 
railroad tracks, switches, etc. 


(11) New Work.—When any new system, or radical 
change in tthe present system is made in any mine 
where there is a contract price fixed thereon, the Com- 
pany or Employees may ask for a price to be fixed 
on the work as New Work. 
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In making a price for new work, the Company shall 
be guided by existing prices in the same mine, and 
the effect on the earning power of such employees. 


(12) Minimum Rate.—When a miner’s working place 
becomes a deficient owing to any abnormal conditions 
preventing him from earning the minimum wage of 
$5.20 per shift, the company shall pay him a sufficient 
amount to secure him the said minimum, provided he 
has done a fair day’s work. 


(13) Miners Taken To Do Company Work.—The com- 
pany shall pay the miners’ day rate for all miners taken 
from contract work to do company work. 


(14) Turn of Cars.—The company shall, as far as 
practicable, supply each and every miner with all the 
cars he can load. 


(15) Holidays.—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day, two days including Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Armistice Day, two days including Christmas 
Day—total nine (9) days. 


(16) Funerals.—In the event of an instantaneous 
death by accident in the mine or outside the mine, 
the miners underground and all other employees may 
suspend work on the day of the accident in the mine 
where the accident occurred, but shall resume work on 
the following day, and continue to work until the day 
of the funeral, when it is optional with them whether 
they shall work or not. 


(17) Light Work for Aged Men.—This question is to 
be mutually arranged for between the mine manage- 
ment and the pit committee. 


(18) Local Conditions :— 


Per ton 
Coal to employees, run of mine, delivered, 
Coal Creek ‘and’ Michel. "etre mene.) $2.55 
Coal to employees, screened, detrerad onl 
Creek and Michel... .. .. 7 a.40 
Coal to employees, run of mine, Vabhveted | 
Fernie. te) hey seis V4 
Coal to employees, sires Neen denver rey 
miesta,’. Maes 09 
Sanitation, ae ninth. eee pa hone Pet 00 
Water, per month for each house.. .. 5 SEO) 
Water, per month for each house (Gisek).. 50 


Water, per month for bath house (extra).. 1.00 
Electric light per month, per 16 C.P. Light.  .50 
Wash-house,\\per month. Au cease imei. e200 
‘ool /Sharpening;..per jmonthis. fe beac e «6O0 


House rents to remain as in agreement expired Mareh 
31, 1922, so long as conditions in connection with houses 
remain the same. 


INSIDE WAGES 


Occupation Rate per 

8-hour Day 
Minersig aie cD ChE AOR ee Rete OD. 20 
Miners—wet places, ure’, i 2 Gis eta eeeeee oS OO 
RoekaMiners. <4...) orgroe ls eau Ce Re CEC nO OO 
Timbermen.. .. . brVSyah Gc elias 2: VRE SED EAR PO DO 
Timbermen’s helne oie slits.) pe uaii al aap A. Do 
Shotlaeh ters. ice. 2yipe venice Wie elas Caren eaEO 20) 
Tracklayers.. .. cil) Mn DORs PEN) SOO) 
Tracklayers’ helpomen ed Welle sce en) 4e2o 
Bratticemen.. .. . Li (aunts Gemeente. Oen0 
Bratticemen’s hele Shy His ueions am AD ue OMe yA 2 
Driver—webwplaces 4s p)\.1\ at eae edule 
Driver—spike team...) Wize uel Ries ell 0s 40 
Driver many oly ae ede eeu Oran ee ea ened. 7 0) 
Driver—boy ee a Ce eS eM etal s, \lt2:6 OO 
4.25 
Motormiamy eMart 12). pier tena ee mem ener: ste tn 710) 
Motorman’s Belper PT erent cr A 2G 


Locomotive engineer... ee) eee teen an e0 


Seu 


Rope and roller.. 

Grippers... 

Pipe fitters.. : 

Boys on small Hele. $2. 50 te 4.00 
New Boys Starting Work—15 Tea or over 


May, 1925 
Bocomotive switchman..e 4. Wiyeoes. ts evan aeed 
@oupler man. COO, Ne ang ey. ean A 2 
MouplerMDOyAs Miwske ome nUae toe ee emer ZT OO 
RMACCI DOW: eet be atc meannn tare Nia ceeate men aneten ae 20) 
tl 
Door boy.. 2.00 
Fan boy.. 
Rope rider.. .. .. : 4.70 
Main and tail rope ‘yee 5.20 
Pusher. . 4.25 
Buckers. . 4.25 
Loaders.. .. 4.25 
All other Meee’ 4.25 
jaloyiannoles 4.70 
5.20 
4.25 
4,25 
5.20 


HIrst, VAT sh.) oop cielo ake Wie Aide ale Sees RCE OR, 
Second | Years.» kavescdiiae Ulery wre chine oe Pea 70) 
Third years uct ck eeene oe Ree a eee me oe OU) 
Fourth years." ag acieee tito: Reeineiok eaeoe Geen OOO, 
IFT VAT Ws stirs Ieee ce oLeenee eee eote eee 4 00 


Ovutsipe WAGES 


Rate per 
Occupation. 8-hour Day. 

Slate picker—bovys.. at) 2 00 
Slate picker—men.. 375 to 400 
Coal oilers—men.. 375 to 400 
Coal oilers—boys.. 2 50 
Tally boys.. 2 00 
Teamsters. . 425 
Blacksmiths. . ; 5 30 
Blacksmith helperst 4 00 
Carpenters.. 1 tee 5 30 
Carpenters’ Said d 4 00 
Fanmen.. ’ 3 50 
Hoisting eB F 
Main and tail rope Enethaet! Z 5 50 
Endless rope engineer... 5 00 to 5 20 
Box car loader engineer.. 470 
Tipple engineer.. 4 70 
Tipple shakerman.. 3 85 to 410 
Locomotive engineer.. 4 70 
Locomotive switchman.. 4 30 
Fireman. . Bs 4 25 
Fireman’s haere 375 to 400 
Railway car handler.. 3 85 to 410 
Tipple dumper men.. 400 to 425 
Tipple dumper helper.. 375 to 400 
Tipple dumper boys.. 2 25 
Car repairers.. i 470 
Car repairer’s helper. 4 00 
Fan firemen.. 4 70 
Lamp man.. A 75 

4 00 
Machinists. . 470 
Machinists. . 5 30 
Ashmen.. 375 to 400 
Wiper man.. 375 to 400 
Coupler man.. 375 to 400 
Coupler boy.. 2 50 
Tipple picker boss.. 400 to 4 25 
Tipple oiler.. 4 4 00 
Machinist’s helper.. 400 
Rock bank men. 375 to 400 
Dirt bank men. 375 to 400 
Finisher after poe car bade ar. 375 to 400 
Tipple motorman.. 4 50 
Stableman.. A ib 4 00 
All other outside AbOGL 375 to 400 


May, 1925. 


New boys starting work, 
14 years or over— 


First year.. 2 00 
Second year.. 2 25 
Third year.. 2 50 
Fourth year.. 3 00 
Fifth year.. 3 50 
Contract Rates—CoaL CREEK 
No. 1 Seam— 
Ronnareurate. £6y) 3.0. Ca ues. Veo DIE TO 
Wardages tact: SF Pe TR DENIES POLED 
Room cross- aout rene tracheal eth Side TR solic ae Ae. 
No. 2 Seam— 
SHONMACOM EAC cidn es cy) & ce MoM EME ies etd Lasiple 
No. 2 and 3 Mines— 
ropalenn if Sayles cc meena le gh SL OCU RRO OR FON AD 
BY ATO AG Cok rete ios heed ces ie oii e Sih) eagtl OU 
Cross-cuts seas level OME bls 1.90 
Room cross-cuts (no tracks).. 65 
Pillar extracting (differential 64 conte er Pvc: 
ton) 
Posts and cap piece setting 4 cents per lin. ft. 
Bridge tsticks: 9s, Seu Aan) 
Track laying—16-in. iateel inoley Bee pan sued agubar st 
Track laying—1l6-in. steel (double) per vide Here ree 
Room timber 6-in. to 8-in. per set.. . Hidage it bust 
Room timber 8-in. to 10-in. per set.. . 1.55 
Room timber over 10 in., per set.. 1.90 
Entry timber 8 in. to 10 in., per set.. 1.30 
mneiry timber 104ine tovlsune 2. 1.55 
Entry timber—over 12 in.. 1.90 


Building chute, per lin. vd) Rage hig aaa 40 
Brushing 1 cent per ft. in width per bnolin in 
depth per lin. yd. 


NEGGINty See AE nn oe ental, Mia MSH S5 
SmalllicGintyse. Seve. een eee rad OO 
Bullwheelewme ae.) eee Remy VE Siete 2586150 
Filling water .. . 3) URL ee eva UL A 5) 
Small dump car, AN Gab ba ators. Stak ht OF 
Bee Hive Coxe Ovens (FERNIE AND MICHEL) 
Rate per 
Levelling and drawing. oven. 
64-ton charge.. SI ee x CR NH lest $1 65 
DR TON ACH ares sae, A) cd ies ee, TE CeMtenrceataie, | MEL UML 
Loading. 
Box cars over 200 tons per month... .. .. .. .28 
Rack cars over 200 tons per month... .. .. .. 26 
Box cars less than 200 tons per month... .. .. 26 
Rack cars less than 200 tons per month.. .. 24 
Rate per 
Occupation. 8-hour day. 
Locomotive engineer.. $4 70 
Larrymen.. 400 
Plasterers.. ane 400 
Carters and Cieener. sae Tees Uasish uace tls Su Shc G00 
AMT Sot ety y LAD OWL soi. 15. no() Beccn Ls clei 1<, Sat Ma Sean pala uO. 
Coke crusher engineer... ARIPRO Wiel Hie sate Gall eagle Sar 
Contract Rates—MIcHEL 
No. 38 Seam— 
Old No. 3 Mine— 
Tonnage... .. $ 79 
Yardage, levels’ and pataliela 2 20 
Cross-cuts between levels.. 2 25 


oom. cross-cuts “(no. tracks)... 9.5 er ee ee 72 


New No. 3 Mine— 
Tonnage and yardage same as Old No. 3. 


New No. 8 Mine— 
Tonnage... .. Be ee Mee eee 75 
Yardage, levels. and alae 1 25 
Cross-cuts between levels.. ao Stee 
Room cross-cuts (no tracks)... .. .. .. «. 72 
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No. 8 North Mine— 
Tonnage and yardage same as New No. 8. 
Machine Mined Coal— 
Loaders.) hey ri MMR RANA ied a LR TIA a 46 
EV UTS CLG), PMs IRS aah 6c MURR Sama ers one ee 09 
SCTaApersets ohio mi ed EE 064 
Pillar extracting (Differential ‘6 prec Ala gross 
ton). 
Posts and cap piece setting 4 cents per lin. ft. 
Bridge sticks.. CCM TM A Ac Cu sin $2.50 
Track laying—16- Ib. Vapenl (single) per yard navi. 20 


Track laying—16 Ib. steel (double) per yard .. .. .40 
Room timber 6 in. to 8 in. per set.. nena, aL 
Room timber § in. to 10 in. per set.. 1 
Room timber over 10 in. per set.. ‘ 1 
Eniry) timber 8: in. to.10. in., per, Seb. ails sso sees d 
iinony stimber (10rinesto 12 ams periseten ta ae ea ee Leo 
Entry timber over 12 in. per set.. 4 1 
Entry timber 12 in. to 14 in. per set.. .. 1 
Entry timber 14 in. to 16 in. per set .. sion sayeth dee HOE 
Buuding chute per lin. yd.. ap -40 
Brushing 1 cent per ft. in width no. Wen in Ndesth 
per lin. yd. 


TCR VEY Se oi ss esl SU an Co RS en ce eed 
Small McGintys.. 1.90 
Bullwheel.. alieihaterit aaah aierelrllLol Goh reel asim Ree PS ee CCEA Many ERs) 
Filling water.. .. .. PE Stic ammmart el impe ll 4 
Small dump car beers cu. yds EN Sky be BVIA PASE MALY 


Bull wheels to be nite as en for in 
agreement or every 12 feet. 


Snubbing posts to be moved every 12 feet, and paid 
for at the rate of $1.95. 


In cases where snubbing posts are used by Contract 
Miners, said miners are to be paid in excess of regular 
tonnage, 5 cents per ton for manipulating snubbing post 
ropes, said excess tonnage to apply to the driving of 
snubbing places from beginning up to 70 feet. 

Temporary siding switches in rooms or in levels to 
be kept up in accord with 1920 agreement. 


Dump Cars.—Dump cars to be paid for under this 
agreement under the two following classifications: When 
it is possible to work the same on a tonnage basis, the 
handling of the same shall be paid for at the rate of 
7 cents per ton. 


, When the car is handled in places where it is diffi- 


cult to keep tonnage record, the same work shall be 
paid for at the rate of 7 cents per cubic yard. 


1920 


The wage scale thus adopted was substanti- 
ally lower than that in the United Mine Work- 
ers district. agreement, the day rate for miners 
being $5.20, as compared with $6.56 in the 
district agreement and $7.50 prior to Maren 
31, 1924, and the rate for surface labourers 
$3.75 to $4, as compared with $5.76 in the 
agreement and $6.58 prior to March 31, 1924. 
It is to be noted, however, that while the 
rate for surface labourers is given as $3.75 to 
$4 per day none are receiving less than $4. 
The new scale was estimated to be 55 per cent, 
higher than the scale in 1914, and slightly 
higher than the wage scales in Vancouver Is- 
land and in the interior of British Columbia. 


Agreements in Alberta Mines 


Following this arrangement for the mines in 
the British Columbia part of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass coal areas, negotiations were entered into 
between the officials of the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and the officers of 
the United Mine Workers on March 17 and 
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18, to discuss an amendment to the agreement 
which might provide for a wage scale at which 
the steam coal mines could be operated in 
competition with coal from the United States. 
The Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asgso- 
ciation had already announced that on March 
731, notice would be given the union termin- 
ating the agreement in force on September 30, 
as required by the terms of the agreement. 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1924, p. 986.) 
The negotiations for an amendment in the 
meantime, however, were not successful. 
Several of the operators then withdrew from 
the operators’ association and entered into 
separate agreements with committees of their 
employees providing for lower wage scales. 
The wages were estimated to be 20 cents to 
40 cents per day higher than that in the New 
Fernie agreement. Some of the mines in Al- 
berta are operated by companies not belong- 
ing to the Western Canada Coal Operators’ 
Association, but which had separate agree- 
ments with the United Mine Workers similar 
to the agreement between the union and the 
operators’ association. Some of these mines 
were also shut down for lack of orders for 
coal as reported by the operators. 

One of these was that at Hillcrest operated 
by the The Hillcrest Collieries, Limited. 
Parts of the mine were closed down on Feb- 
ruary 18, and the remainder on March 20. On 
March 21, the company addressed a circular 
letter to its employees stating that orders for 
coal could not be secured and that it had been 
suggested that the company post a scale of 


wages such as that in force at Fernie, and 


such a scale was posted at the timekeeper’» 
office and men would be signed on at the 
rates in the scale. The letter referred to state- 
ments as to the necessity of keeping existing 
agreements and stated that in previous years 
the union officials had availed themselves of 
opportunities to secure wage increases despite 
existing agreements. The shutting down of 
the mine was declared by the union to be a 
lockout. About April 17, some of the miners 
went back to work under these terms and the 
mine was then picketted by the union and 
provincial police were posted. On April 25, the 
miners voted to work on a wage scale equal 
to that in the other steam coal mines in Al- 
berta, as above noted somewhat higher than 
that in the Fernie neighbourhood. These 
settlements in the Crow’s Nest Pass coal areas 
affected about 1,500 miners in British Colum- 
bia and about 2,000 in Alberta. 

Early in May it was reported that certain 
steam coal mines in Alberta outside of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass coal fields had entered into 
a Similar arrangement. 


The day wage scale adopted for the mines 
in Alberta is shown in the accompanying 
table :— 


Day Wace Scare ror Certain Brruminous Coan MINES 


IN ALBERTA 
(Inside) 

Rate per 

8 hours 
Bratticeman’s helper.. $4.45 
Timberman’s helper.. 4,45 
Tracklayer’s helper.. 4.45 
Locomotive switchman.. 4.45 
Couplers. . 4.45 
Pushers... 4.45 
Buckers. . 4.45 
Loaders. . 4.45 
Pumpmen.. 4.45 
Motormen.. PV UR ii 4,90 
Locomotive engineers.. .. .. 4.90 
DOPIVOR A ie) ale ita a clan ean RU ec et a 
Rope riders.. .. 4.90 
Timber packers.. sauces ustamo cLO 
Hoistmen.. .-4.90 to 5.40 
MINES Ay ik mn 5.40 
Shotlighters. . RN Les Br ste oa 5.40 
Bratticemen..... 4, iia: aaie el Mun ihds, Gada ue alae ee ae 
‘Timbermen. . 5.40 
Gracklayerss 20 wh) save 5.40 
Drivers—Spike team.. 5.40 
Rock miners.) 0 1.4 ia ae ae ee 
Motormen’s helper.. se Ae 4,45 
Cagers, slope and incline.. 4,45 
Boys, up to 18.. an 3.50 
All labour unclassified.. 4,45 

(Outside) 

Slate. pickers...) (isi) cya ge omen ue ee ne ws ee a 
Car, dilersy jie: baRKST yc Ut caren ace Oe «maui (8) 
Ashram og.) oii) e's ial ab a AULA MUA 
Wipers.. ; bi alani eal Ban eRS HRB ges) PAN, 
Couplers. . del Whe gud 4,20 
Rock bank men.. .. 4.20 
Stablemen.. OMI AG 4.20 
Finisher after box car.. 4,20 
Firemen’s helper.. 4.20 
Railway car handlers.. 4.30: 
Tipple dumper’s helper.. 4.20 
Top cager.. me 4.20 
Tipple oilers.. 2 melee a 4.20 
Washer and tipple oilers.. 4,20 
Timber sawyer.. ‘ 4,20: 
Bottommen.. 4,45 
Deameters, f0) be ac ut iau, 4.45 
Blacksmith’s helper.. Sim Nida Miche vist tillage hl esl Minera aes 
Carpenter’s ‘helper... 4) JUS) od) 52 Rl ea 
Car repairer’s helper.. «tea! 4,45. 
Electrician’s helper.. 4,45 
Machinist’s helper.. 4.45. 
Fireman.. ast sale 4,45 
Tipple dumper.. AAU Bh Aner IMl 4.45 
Tape T es) aie ale ain’ ale geal ae a ce en a dad es 
Box car loader engineer... 4.90 
Locomotive engineer.. . 4.90 
Locomotive switchmen.. 4.50° 
Power house engineer.. 5.70: 
Car repairers.. 4.90 
Hoisting engineer.. Sabha ell We 5.55) 
Biscks mits semen ton ee Mert ccna aoe 
Machinists. . --4.90 to 5.50° 
Boys up to 18.. “6 3.00: 
All labour unclassified... 4.20: 
Carpenters. . 5.50) 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, APRIL, 1925 


[eae April the Department of Labour 
received for insertion in the Lasour 
Gazerre the following information relative to 
five fair wage contracts awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works of Canada. All of 
these contracts contain the usual fair wage 
clause as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately wpon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall ad- 
just the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, sub- 
ject to the regulation for the suppression of 


the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Construction of a dam, Woodward’s Slough, 
Fraser River, British Columbia. Name of 
contractor, N. E. Broley, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Date of contract, March 24, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set forth 
in contract; approximate expenditure, $73,- 
796.50. 

Construction of two steel floating caissons 
for new dry dock, Esquimalt, British Colum- 
bia. Name of contractor, Yarrows Limited, 
Victoria, British Columbia. Date of contract, 
March 25, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 


prices as set forth in contract; approximate 
expenditure, $414,973.32. 
Repairs to east pier, Cobourg, Ontario. 


Name of contractor, A. A. Outram, Port Hope, 
Ontario. Date of contract, April 20, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set forth 
in contract; approximate expenditure, $9,997.52. 

Construction of two steel flat deck scows. 
Name of contractor, Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, Quebec. Date of 
contract, April 1, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$30,425. 

Repairs, etc., to tug Monitor. Name of 
contractor, Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 
Company, Limited, Lauzon, Quebec. Date of 
contract, March 19, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, $19,797, 


Posr Orric—E DEPARTMENT 


The following table shows the payments 
made in April, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of payment to working 
men and women of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under proper sanitary con- 
ditions :— 











Amoant 
Nature of Orders oO 
Orders 
$ 
Making metal datingstamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown Seals, 08.2. ae) 638 77 
Meine and repairing rubber stamps, daters, Ten 
Meling up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

AOTING  OPOEN» RTs Le sin blake « qMa ileal Glee eto walt’ s 2,530 06 
Stamping Dale, WA, CUSg ed seu sins asians wtb he oe 94 83 
Mail bag fittings............0..+eeee eee e eee eee 5,463 90 
Letter box repairs. ....+-..+..e sees eee e eee eee 51 90 
Letter carriers satchels. ........ccseseeesesareee 1,039 58 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1925 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


Ape movement in prices in April continued 
downward, both the family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the index number 
of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.56 at the 
beginning of April as compared with $10.74 
for March; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. Fresh eggs showed 
a substantial seasonal decline while less im- 
portant declines occurred in the average cost 
of bread, flour, rolled oats and potatoes. In- 
creases occurred in the cost of beef, fresh and 
salt pork, bacon, lard, cheese and coffee. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $20.82 at the 
beginning of April as compared with $21 for 
March; $20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 
1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 
1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20 for April, 1918; and 
$14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel was slightly 
lower. Rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 286 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, 
again declined substantially, being 156.5 for 
April as compared with 161.6 for March; 151.1 
for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 1923; 153.7 
for, April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 1921; 251.0 
for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 198.1 for April, 1919. Seventy- 
three prices quotations were lower, twenty-five 
were higher and one hundred and thirty-eight 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material five of the eight main groups 
were lower, two were higher and one was un- 
changed. The most important decline was 
in the Vegetables and their Products group 
which was substantially lower, mainly because 
of lower prices for grains, flour and other 
milled products, fresh vegetables and sugar. 
In this group fruits advanced. The other 
groups which declined were: Animals and 
their Products because of lower prices for 
butter, eggs, fish, furs and hides which more 
than offset advances in live stock and meats; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products because 


of declines in the prices of wool and silk and 
in spite of increases in cotton thread, jute, 
binder twine and manila rope; Iron and its 
Products because of declines in pig iron, steel 
billets and wire nails; and in Non-Ferrous 
Metals because of declines in the prices of 
antimony, brass sheets, copper, lead, tin and 
zinc. The Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
products group advanced somewhat mainly 
because of an increase in the price of anthra- 
cite coal. Chemicals and Allied Products 
were also slightly higher. The Wood and 
Wood Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
Consumers’ Goods and Producers’ Goods were 
substantially lower. In the former group 
higher prices for fruits, meats, cotton thread, 
glassware and pottery were more than offset 
by declines in the prices of flour, fish, butter, 
cheese, eggs, sugar and fresh vegetables. In 
Producers’ Goods, painters’ materials, leather 
goods, materials for the textile, clothing, 
metal working, chemical, and milling indus- 
tries and also miscellaneous producers’ goods 
declined. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw or partly manufactured goods, and fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were lower. 
Articles of farm origin, of marine origin, and 
of mineral origin were lower, while articles of 
forest origin were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports fell from 161.89 in March to 154.74 
in April. That for imports was down from 
166.35 to 163.64. The combined index of 
both imports and exports declined from 164.12 
to 159.19. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


The index number published by the Department 
since 1910 has been reconstructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the new index being weighted 
and based upon the prices of 236 commodities in 
1913.* In June, 1923, figures back to 1919 by months 
and back to 1890 by years were issued. From June, 
1928, to the end of 1924 the Department continued to 
calculate and publish the old series in summary form 
in the Lasour Gazerre in order to afford comparisons 
with price levels back to 1918. For the detailed analysis 
from month to month, however, the new index number 
of the Bureau of Statistics was used. 

As the Bureau’s index number has now been con- 
structed back to 1918 by months and is available back 
to 1890 by years, the index number of the Labour 
Department has been discontinued. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in the supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 


*Lasour Gazetre, June, 1923, and September, 1924. 
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those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail. 

The special index number of wholesale prices of fifty 
commodities has also been discontinued. As this gives 
monthly figures prior to 1913 back to 1901 based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, it may be used to indicate the 
general movement of prices by months for that period, 
the index number of the Bureau of Statistics being 
available by months since 1913. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of April of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
gocds. The exact quality, for which the quotation is 
given is set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of commodity 
in order that the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to month, from city 
to city, ete. The prices of foods and groceries in each 
city, except milk and bread, are the averages of quo- 
tations reported to the Department and to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in gcod condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour Gazerre since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
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somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when ‘the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, ete., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1: 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923 79.5. 


® Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed an upward movement 
In most localities in April, sirloin steak aver- 
aging 28.5 cents per pound in April as com- 
pared with 27.6 cents in March, round steak 
23 cents per pound in April and 22.2 cents 
in March, shoulder roast 15.3 cents per pound 
in April and 14.6 cents in March and stew- 
ing beef 11.8 cents per pound as compared 
with 11.2 cents in March. Veal and mutton 
showed little change. Both fresh and salt 
pork advanced, the former averaging 27.4 
cents per pound in April as compared with 
25.3 cents in March and the latter averaging 
24.9 cents in April and 23.9 cents in March. 
Bacon was substantially higher at an average 
of 41.2 cents per pound as compared with 38.3 
cents in March. The increases in pork and 
bacon were general. Boiled ham advanced 
3: cents per pound averaging 59 cents. In 
fresh fish cod steak was slightly higher while 
halibut and white fish were slightly lower. 


* Lasour Gazerre, December, 1928, page 1442. 
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Lard rose from an average of 23.5 cents per 
pound to 24.3 cents. 

Eggs declined substantially, fresh averaging 
37.5 cents per dozen in April as compared 
with 52.5 cents in March and 65.7 cents in 
February and cooking eggs averaging 33.9 
cents per dozen in April, 45.7 cents in March 
and 54.2 cents in February. Milk declined 
at Timmins. Butter showed little change, 
dairy averaging 36.4 cents per pound and 
creamery 40.7 cents per pound. Cheese 
showed a general advance from an average 
of 80.1 cents per pound in March to 31.1 cents 
in April. 

The price of bread declined at Sydney, 
Halifax, Kitchener, Cobalt, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Moose Jaw, New Westminster and Vancouver. 
Soda biscuits were slightly higher, averaging 
18.2 cents per pound as compared with 18 
cents in March. Flour declined from 6.2 cents 
per pound in March to 6 cents in April. 
Rolled oats also were slightly higher averag- 
ing 6.2 cents per pound. Rice showed little 
change while tapioca declined slightly. Canned 
vegetables showed little change. Onions were 
slightly higher, averaging 5.4 cents per pound. 
Potatoes declined from an average of $1.52 
per 90-pound bag in March to $1.47 in April. 
Evaporated apples and prunes were steady. 
Canned peaches advanced from 29.8 cents 
per tin to 30 cents. Marmalade was slightly 
lower, averaging 79.3 cents per four-pound 
tin. Corn syrup averaged 48.8 cents per five- 
pound tin in April and 49.1 cents in March. 
Both granulated and yellow sugar were un- 
changed in the average, slight increases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Coffee again advanced slightly, avere 
aging 60.3 cents per pound in April as com- 


pared with 59.8 cents in March. Tea showed 


little change. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.69 per ton as 
compared with $16.81 in March. Lower prices 
were reported from Montreal, Belleville, 
Peterborough, Oshawa, Orillia, Galt, London 
and St. Thomas. Bituminous coal averaged 
$10.28 per ton in April and $10.34 in March. 
Hard wood, four feet long, averaged $12.28 
per cord in April. Coal oil was unchanged 
in the average. 

An increase in rent was reported from Traill. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The downward movement in grain prices 
continued during April. Number 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaged $1.56 per bushel in 
April as compared with $1.764 in March. The 


high price for the month was $1.69 reached 
on the 11th and the low of $1.38% reached 
on the 4th. Toward the end of the month 
prices became firmer due to the relative 
scarcity of wheat throughout the world and 
unfavourable reports of the United States 
winter crop together with the anticipated effect 
on exchange of the return of England to a 
gold basis. Coarse grains shared in the down- 
ward movement of wheat, oats being down 
from 52 cents per bushel in March to 504 
cents in April, barley from 844 cents in March 
to 78% cents in April and American corn at 
Toronto from $1.364 per bushel in March to 
$1.21 in April. Flaxseed was also down from 
$2.50 per bushel in March to $2.354 in April. 
Flour declined in sympathy with wheat, being 
$8.95 per barrel at Toronto as compared with 
$10.20 in March. Rolled oats fell from $4.10 
per 90-pound bag to $3.50 and shorts from 
$31 per ton to $28.40. Rubber continued to 
advance, one grade of Ceylon being 434 cents 
per pound as compared with 403 cents in 
March. The sugar market was weak. The 
cause was said to be large prospective crops. 
Raw sugar declined from $4.56 per hundred 
to $4.03 and granulated from $6.65 to $6.414. 
Coffee was down from 3824 cents per pound 
in March to 314 cents in April. Potatoes at 
Montreal fell from 734 cents per bag to 624 
cents. Cattle prices were higher. Western 
cattle at Winnipeg advanced from $6.83 per 
hundred to $7.09 and choice steers at Toronto 
from $7.50 per hundred to $7.623. Sheep rose 
from $8.374 per hundred to $9. Fish prices 
were lower. Beef, dressed hindquarters, ad- 
vanced from $14.50 per hundred to $15.10. 
Dressed hogs were up from $16.123 per hun- 
dred to $16.50 and mess pork from $38 per 
barrel to $42. Prices of hides continued down- 
ward, the price for beef hides being 1135 cents- 
12 cents per pound as compared with 123 
cents-13 cents per pound in March. Cream- 
ery butter at Montreal fell from 36 cents per 
pound to 35 cents. Cheese was down 3 cents 
per pound to 25 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real declined from 39 cents-42 cents per dozen 
in March to 35 cents-386 cents in April. Raw 
cotton at New York averaged slightly lower 
at 244 cents per pound as compared with 253 
cents in March. The lower prices were said 
to be due to the improved weather conditions 
in Texas. Raw silk was slightly lower. Wool 
showed a decline of from 6 cents to 8 cents 
per pound. The price of binder twine rose 
from 133 cents per pound to 14% cents. 
Foundry pig iron at Montreal was down from 
$31.20 per ton to $29.20, and steel billets fell 
from $39-$48 per ton to $36-$45. Wire nails 
at Toronto were slightly lower. Non-ferrous 
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metals were lower though towards the end of 68 cents per ounce to 67 cents and antimony 
the month an improvement was noted. Copper from 18 cents per pound to 16 cents. Anthra- 
was down from $16.30 per hundred to $15.40, cite coal at Toronto rose from $12.24 per ton 
lead from $9.40 per hundred to $8.10, tin from to $13.02. Gasoline declined from 244 cents 
56 cents per pound to 53 cents, silver from per gallon to 234 cents. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913 = 100) 
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Com-} Av’g| Jan. |April] July | Aug.|Sept.} Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| Jan. | Feb |Mar.| Apri 


canal 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 
itie 


Commodities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 |153-0)156-7)/151-1 153-3 156-8)153-8)157-0/157-7|160-9)165-2/164-8)161-6)156-5 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


67 |144-2}139-5/139-0)156-9}168-0}161-6|169-9|170-4/175-0)187-6|188-9]178-1]163-3 
50 |184-11137-9)120-3}119-4/124-7)126-3]131- 8] 134-6139 - 8/141 -1/136-1)136-7)134-6 
28 |200-9/216-0/205-4/205- 2/205-6)191-11193-7|193-2/195 -9)196-7|197-8}196-9}194-7 
21 |176-8]175-7/170-4| 162-5) 161-4/159-3]157-2|156-9}156- 81157 -4/158-8}159-0)159-0 
26 |168-0)168-4!166-4)159-2)157-6)155-4/155- 21155 -2/157-5}158-4)158-8/158-1)155-6 
15 | 99-0} 94-5) 94-9] 93-1] 96-5) 96-4) 97-2) 99-8]101-5/107-7/106-5)105-21101-5 


16 |183-8)185-5/186-0/184-9]184-2/183-2)179-6}178-0)177-9|177-6)174-51174-5)176-2 
13 |164-8}168-4)170-3) 154-5) 154-1/154- 8154-8) 154-8) 154-4)157-3)157-1(157-11158-6 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
IJ.—Animals and their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products................-- 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their 

Products, see laos Lae ee Ae hate 
WV1III.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 


Classified according to origin: 
36 |127-6/128-2'119-7/137-8)148-7|143-41153- 8) 159-3) 165-91178-4|176-1)160-21147-1 


TE Marine yh, 0: 7015 5 ast c 3 ia caine cies elected, -f2\s 8 |129-9]130-4/131-5}129-3)126-1]131-6)150-0|156-3)156-7|155-1)153-2}150-0/148 -2 
TEI.—Forest,..... 60.0 cece ee ee ene ee cree ee: 21 |176-81175-7|170-4/162-5|161-4)159-3|157-2]156-9|156 -9}157-4) 158-8)159-0}159-0 
TV. A Mineraless. ida. pe taieiays etescisie e.cist ster sil 67 |157-9]159-1]159-71155-6}155-4/154-0/152-1)151-8]152-3}153-7/152-7/152-3}151-2 


All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 


r 127 |142-8)146-0)140-5/147 -1/153-0/149-6|154-4/155-9/159-7/166-1)165-0)158-8]152-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


129 |159-1)159-4)155-0)154-7/158-3/156-7/159-0/158-3)160-1/163-4/163-3/163-6)158-1 
Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—ConsuMERs’ Goops (Grours A AND B). 98 |151-3)154-4)147-3|146-41150-8]148-7|149-4)150-7/152-9)154-5/154-7)154- 1151-9 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... G4 (4147-61151 -41187-7)138- 4/147 -8]145-4)150-31151-41155- 6/159 -0)156-5)155-5/149-4 
IB@VOTALES Mises Sele od das Reales ee eas os 4 1223-71229 -4|235-7|235-01233- 71236-3238: 81 236-6|248-3}252-41252-41264-71264-2 
IBreAUSUOTS cule Be chk eae oe epee ar oe 8 |135-7)125-0}123-2)143-9]161-8]155-71175-0|177-61184-9}204-11206-2)199-81176-2 
Chocolate AVS SUL! RU ETS See ab e) ) NP ‘ 1 | 98-0} 96-0] 96-0} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0] 96-0] 96-0] 96-0)104-0)104-0}104-0)104-0 
Fish ST Re ane BS Bae 8 are SP Saar gE 8 }129-9}130-4)131-5}129-31126- 11131 -6]161-3]156-3}156 -7/155-1]153-2)150-0)148-2 
PST Uit ee eIb ek hte tees 8g. Seek e ok ele bi Aberadlties isle 8 1187-2)165-6|167-1)192-7|192-21193-7|194-3}187-5}167:7/181-5}186-2)191-0)196-6 
Meats, Poultry and, Lard. 00/04 ace os 12 |131-9]120-8}119-21121-1/128-6]126-7)123-0)119- 1/129 -2}131-3}131-5}146-6)148-5 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 1145-1]156-4}134-5]125-3]128-21132+3/136-3|138-7/188-2|139-2}134-5}138-7)136-4 
Sugarirefined tyes ah ee eb teehee 2 1229 -5}229-81216-11187-5}184-1/192-0}184-9]176-1)170-4)159-0)159-0}159-0)153-3 
Vevgetables..5 sah.) sa<letls siceitsnaisis sss 10 }157-7/196-1/201-0}179-91222-41173-7|144-7]141-4]140-7|135-8)154-9)134-9/125-7 
TOP gdh OB ce Same ie Segre NR Be Sear eo 2 1130-1)169-2} 90-3}105-5]121-0)126-0/159 «4/183 -2}198-5)198-1]171-3}119-5)105-4 
To LOCO Mees) Aaya abate cd Aas Blk oe one Si colleoye s+ 2 |206-51216-5}216-5|216-51216-5)216-5}216-5| 216-5) 216-5) 216-5) 216-6)216-5)216-5 
Miscellaneousiss . bins ss sso NiGie s 0 clebreleltes «4 6 1160-71161-1)158-3}159- 1/159 -6|159-6|155-8]159-3}159 -7)152-8)152-8)152-5)152-5 
ey Other Consumers’ Goods.......... oo| 24 [155-9] 158-3}159-3)156-4/154-5]152-9/148- 21249 -9/149- 5/148 - 71152-5152 -4/154-9 
lothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear)..........-...seeeees- 11 |163-0)160-61159-7|157-2]153-6|153-6)155 -6|156-7)156-7)152-9)152-7|152-3)152 
Household OQUIPMODE. <5 siz 01. cle soitne +s 6 13 |153-7}157-51159-2|156-11154-8]152-6)145-8]147-7|147-3)147-3}152-4|152-4]155 
Purniture Fogg hk oes. shieieiintels a6 3 1226-4]196-8]196-8/194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8}194-81194-81194-8)194-8]194- 
Glassware RNGIPOCCOLY aes ole tis eles 2! 3 |301-81274-7/274-7|273-6| 263 -3|263-3|263-3|263-3}263-3}263 -3}263 -3)263 -3)321 
Miscellaneous............ Sa oe ae 7 1152-3]156-6]158-31155-2)153-91151-7/144- 81146-71146 -3)146-3}151-5)151-5)154 


Il.—Propucers’ Goons (GroursC anv D)} 146 |145-0/143-2/141-4/148-3]151-7|148-6)153-7|153 -9|156-8)164-0)164-3)160- 1/153 


45 |186-1]187- 6188 -3]188 -8|188- 1/186 -8)183- 1/181 -3)181-3)181-2/177-8)177-8)179 
4 |213-8/219-9/223-4/222-0|222-0|204 - 2| 204-2] 204-2) 204-2) 204-2)204-2)204.2)204 


8 |185-6]186-8]187-7|188-31187-5|186-3}182-4|180-6/180-6]180-6)177-3)177-3)179- 
4 |194-3/204-0}198-4|198-4/197-4|197-4/197-4/197-4)197-4)/192-3)188-9)/188-9/188- 


131 |140-6)138-5}136-3/144-0)147 -8|144-5/150-5/150-9)154-2/164-1/162-5/158-2/150- 
32 |167-0]167-71164-2]155-1}154-4)152-3)152-7]151-8]151-5)152-4/154-6)154-5)154- 


(C) Producers Equipment.............. 


ere c ecw errr eer eer eee reer sreseseeeers 


Supplies: ih Ne cits Shs ostebls oiefe quite swig 
Miscellaneousiis .i)...5 2+ ob aicele sees se: 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 
Building and Construction Materials.... 


DiGi GES ese. ets) fe ap cate tie ale shor ete 51614 14 |166-3)166-1|161-0]151-5)150-5|147-4|147-5)146-1)/146-1)146-6)149-3/149-3)149- 
Painters’ Materials.........-...+e+--- 4 |198-0]199-9]204-6]187-4/186-8}187-4}195-9]190-8)192-5}214-2)226.1/221-9/216- 
Miscellaneous...........eeeeeeeeeeees 14 |166-0|169-0}168-7|161 -6|161-6]161-8]162-3/163-0)161-8}161-7/161-6)/161-6)161- 


99 |134-7]132-2/130-4|141-9]146-8]143-1/150-6/151-21155-3)164- 4/165 -3)159-5)149- 
21 |208-8}226-4|212-2/212-1]222-6)194-71197-7|196-9}199 -0)200-3}201-7}200 - 6/197- 
2 |288-0|254-7|219 -9}219-9)219-9|219-9|208-4|218-0]262-4/268- 2/258 -5)248 - 91239 
6 | 98-9] 89-8] 88-7| 89-6] 96-4] 95-3] 97-2] 98-4/102-3)108-2/104-8)103-1) 98- 
27 |119-5)117-8/116-9/112-2|113-5)111-4/112-7)114-2]117-2)121-8}121-2)120-0)116- 
7 1156-0)152-7|153-0/152-7|152-71152-6)153 -5|153-5)151-9]152-0)151-2)151-2)150- 
4 |101-0} 94+7|101-6/100-0|102-3| 98-2] 98-5} 96-1] 99-6)104-2)108-4)120-6)122- 
9 1125-0)111-1/112-7]152-3]161-5}161-7|179 -2}182-0}191-7)215-5/215-3)191-9)171- 
23 {154-3 hi a 149-2]154-8]151-2)158-5}158-6)159-1)164-1)164-0)161-1/149-9 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Pair Industry wih ob ube coats cis athe sto 
For Leather Industry...............- 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
5 Pes a 2 

By es 2 ° ° * re} 
Loeality cs 3 sm os as = - m= chs 

5 AS } be ke by ety > > | 
2/2 [ele 1s.| §8 | 28 | 32188 | 3B.| B& | Be 
BQ} do] oe} Sa] ao oS as res geo ga.o | od os 
Oy | SR Rie owes 4) 23 vey a3 tea Bir feos Pit 13 
me 1 Oo | me 38 ey $3 3§ $8 ;455| 28s] 2 as 
wa ec ls Wes dail Bt) >F Ss 6 me | Aes) gee) go 2 
cents | cents | cents|cents|cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Dominion (average)....... ...| 28-3 | 23-0 | 21-4 | 15-3 | 11-8 18-3 . : : 9 : : 

Nova Scotia (Average)....... 28°9 | 23°6 | 2i-2 | 15-7 | 13-2 14-6 coi, oa 55 : aan oa ae 
1 Sydney nthe thane 31-4 |24-2'| 29-3 17-6] 14-6 | 15-8] 24 98-6 | 26:1] 37-51 40-3] 58-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 24-8 | 21-3 | 18-5 | 13-3 | 10-2)| 13 yA MRE leah fae 36-5} 60 
3—Ambherst............06 24-5 | 24 | 16-5)14-5| 12-2] 18 25 99-5 | 93-71 35 37 60 
4—Halifar...........2.+... Sha be) ae Syed 15-64 14-5.) 128 27.3.4 94.30 BRA 1 1 S88 be RB 

a OE PAG NR CBRE UO ol i SIME | RE PO 28 40 45 57 

_ 6—P.E.1--Charlottetown| 25-3 | 22-5 | 22-6 | 16-6 | 12-6] 12: 21 2 : 

New Brunswick (Average)..| 28-8 | 23-4 | 21-3 | 16-0 | 12-4 16-4 23.5 25.0 25-0 35 ; rie 37-9 
7Moncton 0.39) 20 296-5122 120 | 16-51} 12 Si A ale 25 96-1} 33-6] 40-6] 58-7 
S-HSt Fob LEER ae hg 32-5 | 260 Oa 4409 | 189} 1755 |). 27 26-3 | 23 R304 br BRO i A6On8 
9—Fredericton............ 33:7 M075 OB) Gl 19-84 1622 | 13 20 23-71 25-9] 35 39-3 | 59 
10—Bathurst............... 92.5) | 20n migeet 1229 11055 | Oe TS... 25 25 35 48. bichr 9 53 

Quebec (Average)............ 25-3 | 22-8 | 22-5 | 14-7] 10-8| 14-6] 24-6] 24-7] 24-3] 33-9] 37-7] 56-0 

11—Quebec..........0.eee0: 24-7 | 23-4. | 21-71 15-9 | 11-8] 15-5 | 25-29 | 23-9] 25-5] 32 36-34) 155.7 
12—Three Rivers 25-741 23-04 26-3 017-1 | 11-111 16-6 | 24-6 |) 23-9ule oecaupiaigs 40. | 54.2 
13—Sherbrooke............ 35 | 28:3 | 32-5 1 20-31 14-8] 13 97.5 1) 28 7h so NIG Bibie B54 dn BTS AMINE 
14-Soreli 1!) 55: ee 21 119 |20 | 12 8-5] 15 24 22-5 | 20 32 40 55 
15—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20:8'| 1s | 1-3 | 8 13-8 | 21 93-8 | 22 36 53-8 
16—St. John’s. !,.10.49, 98-7] 20eBM 22-3") 12-7 9-81. 168 | 22-5 1... 24-7 bv, Baers ake 40 60 
17—Thetford Mines......... 19-5 |19 | 15-3] 15 | 10 16-3] 19 19.859 OBB 1:85 ul SB 49 +5 
18—Montreal TSO Le ee 99-9 19456 06-1 14-1] 9-7) 818°]! 98-7 |... 98-1 1) 24-9 r8d-onf R728 HebO+7 
19— Fadl i ee ea 27-3 | 22:5 |.22-2 114-1] 9-9) 13-1] 28-6] 27-31 24-81 88-1]. 36:91 | 60-8 
Ontario abies; Bye Rai 29-5 | 23-6 | 21-9 | 16-1] 12-1] 26-5] 28-2] 29-4] 25-2] 35-81 39-2] 59-6 
20--Ottawa of0/) 40 MU Rae 98-2 | 21-8 | 21-41 15-4] 10-3] 17-5 | 30-3] 27 93-6] 36-41 40 60-2 
21—Brockville............. 30-5 | 22-8] 23 114-3] 10-6] 16-3] 28-3] 29-31 22-81 35-8] 39-21 56-6 
29--Kingaton... 2.005.000. 99-3 | 21-4 | 2 16-8] 10-9] 14-1] 25-6| 29-5 | 25 35-7] 40-3} 59-2 
23—Belleville.............. 26-8 | 22-6 | 24 | 16-2] 11 20-2| 31:3] 29-2) 25 39 40-5 | 59-5 
24—Peterborough.......... 29-1 | 24-4 | 21-9] 16-4] 12-2 | 21-1] 26-5] 28-3] 99-61 39 41-4 | 59-9 
25—Oshawa............000: 97-8 | 23-4 | 20-8 | 14-8 | 13 21-41 26-6| 30 25 35-5 | 38-2} 56-6 
26Oriltia. 00020000) 98-6 | 23-8 | 21-4| 16-1] 11-7] 19-8] 25-71 26-31 96 35-8 | 38-3} 57 
27—Toronto.........eeceees 30-8 | 22-9 | 23-81 14-5 | 19-2] 21 31:7] 29-8} 24 35-8} 41 30.5 
28—Niagara Falls.......... 29-9 | 23-6 | 23-1117 | 10-4] 21-6] 33 30 95-5| 34-8] 38-3} 60-5 
29—St. Catharines.......... 26-6 | 22-4] 21-8115 | 11-1] 20-8] 925 99-5} 26-3} 36-6} 38-6] 60-2 
30—Hamilton.......-...... 32 (25:11 24-6 | 15-6 | 14-1] 21-4] 98-3} 31-7 |... 36 38-6 | 59-7 
31—Brantford.............. 29 | 98-6] 21-7 | 16-2} 11-6 | | 20-3} 33- 99-8 | a7 | 34-5) 37-9] 57-2 
BE Galb et is a 29 | 21:6) 21-4/15 | 11-8] 921-5] 25 29-8 | 26 39-4 | 38-3) 60-7 
33—Guelph OT omare tl 16) 418-7,1-0 90.34), OB 26°7 39-71 36-6] 58. 
34—Kitchener 98-5 | 24-7120 |17-6| 14-6| 21-7 |.. 59.G/deiee 5 34-1] 36-9 Bod 
35— Woodstock 31-2| 24 | 21-3 | 16-4| 13-3] 20-31 30° |. 26-2 | 93:3 | 34-2] 35-9 | 59-4 
36—Stratford Bo. Wf yet 1799 1361.1 93 25 30-8 | 96-5| 36-8| 40-2] 60- 
37—London 30-4 | 24-4 | 23-8] 16-7] 11-3] 21-4] 99 30-2 | 24-1] 36-5] 39-9 a 
38—St. Thomas 99-2194 |20 | 15-4] 12-1] 18-8] 925 39-61 24-2 | 39-6] 39-8 0.3 
§—Chatham 29-7 | 24-7 | 20-4] 16-3] 11-6] 21-3} 97-1] 97-9] 25-61 36-5] 30-81] 62-4 
40— Windsor 26-8 20 9 20-3 14 3 10-1 0-4] (O87 hi VaOrR I) gare 36 38-4 | 62-4 
SUA AREER Rone ; : 93. f 
pen ii Sound .30. 426.4: 25-7 | 21-3 1 19-5 } 15-7 | 13-9 A ane ope a ke pone ce 
3—North Bay............. 34-6130 | 25-21 18-2] 14-4] 92 32-5 | 29 93-4| 33-7| 38-9] 60-4 
44—Sudbury Ai TOL aT) 31-2 | 25-8 | 22-2115 | 11-2] 21-9] 95 29-6| 26-5} 34-8] 38-7| 56-7 
4 ebale ete hal es 32-7 | 25-3 | 25-8 | 16-3} 11-8 | 20-3] 30 29-5 | 26 36-8| 41-6] 61-1 
6—Timmins...... UG CaN 95-8 }93-8'| 18-5' 116 | 10-6 |) 22:1} 98-3] . 26-64. OBe7 4! 81-4 ross 55 
47—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32 |25-8| 938 |18 | 12-61 23-5] 30 30 26-6 | 36-7 ee 61-7 
‘ —Port Arthur............ 30-4 | 21-8 | 19-6 | 16 | 12-2] 17-5] 31-6] 29-8] 27-6] 39-31 47-5 ry 
9—Fort William........... 31-9 | 22-3 | 20-1 | 16-9 | 13-7] 19-2] 30 98-6| 26-4| 36-9] 44-8 : 
Paenewe. {Average BT aU a 3 zh 4 pe 0 Ae 10-6 15-4 28-5 25-3 22-6 38:3 42-3 ar 
wilt peg ie kee Ia -4 | 20: 5110-7] 14-6] 98 27-1] 25-21 38- ! 
61--Brandon ). GG GM 96-5 | 20-1119 |14 | 10-41 46. - an Ng Pg 

Saskatchewan (Average).:::| 27-9 | 20-8 | 19-0 | 13-0 | 10-4 1b-1 | | 22-7 boobeeamhalingn tael Wo boul Weeregtiaegs. > 

sepia’) 0 Me car unt 8-9 | 19-9 | 18-8 | 11-9 | 10-1 9 
Ballprbe atberk cies Mi eu Nam enW ee riipi|iaiGt Mage) Oy I. Be lac bises Leacde eulibonepelempaides 
54—Saskatoon....-......... 97-5 | 20-8 | 21-8 | 14-4 | 11 17-8}.| 34 27 93.3] 43-6 17-8 oo.3 
55—Moose Jaw............. 31-7 | 24:11] 19-8 | 14-3] 10-6 | 16-8] 30:2) 94 25 47-7 ae 

Alberta (Average)............| 26-0 | 19-4 | 47-2] 12-1] 9-8] 44-8] 32-8] 25-2] 23-9] 42-21 46-4. 58.5 

56—Medicine Hat..... OD og Pitre | 19-21 13-6']'10-5 1) 47-11) 35 25-6 | 23-1] 42 a 
BF Drum hates il eM 30 125 118 112 | 10 15 35 30 25 ipiwld eaesriel, oo 
58—Edmonton............. 25-6 | 16-91 19-8] 12-5] 9-9] 14-8] 33-8] 96-9] 95-2] 41-4 i 1 8 

59-—Caleary......s.sesceness 9929 WAG Witt) 111-21. 9 14-6] 28-6] 93 Ose5ih. careanl hte oy 
60—Lethbridge............. 26-2 | 20-4 | 15-6 | 11-5 | 9-7| 12-5] 31-8] 20-2] 92-81 40-8 45 ae 

British Columbia (Average).| 30-8 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 15-3 | 13-1 21-9 37-9 30-1 27-8 43-0 “y the 

61 Fernie Mite OV) Set 98-3 | 92-3 | 20 | 13-4] 9-3] 16 35 30 29-3 | 38-4 is ye 
62—Nelgon es AUS CES 30 25 22 : 16-5 13-9 | 20 40 SS bee 31 43-3 a. 8 5 
—Trail.....). lot aa sun p) ’ 6-5 | 12-2] 1 36. t 
ul New Weatuiinater)/ tl Gia Oe AI bs -85| 1308 HONTSeL Geay ol. Gecn |. otepoleeance sich one Ha 
65—Vancouver...........-. 2:61 23°9 1 22} 13-9'1'19°9 |! 94.5'] 39.4] 25.7 | o7-9]. vaaeg | 4g oe 
66—Victoria................ 30-3 | 22-9 | 23-9 | 15-11 14-7 | 27-6] 37-8] 98-9| 95-4] 46-5 oy (iT 
aaNet ite: grees 33-8 | 26-3 | 25-8 | 19-3]17-5] 25-7} 40 31 28:3 rc 9 7 5 Se 
upert.......... 32-3 | 27-5 | 23-31 14-6112-5! 16-8! 36-71 34 28-3! 45-4! 50-8] 65-8 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1925. 
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Fish Kegs Butter 

: : > \@ my @ y . 

- Hi ® 2 a ba . 

2 ae a| ¢ 3 3 ig ¢ {18s /s.- [es Ss |o. s 
Py Pou) a ig s 3 i os) S66 i oa a oF = 9 - he 
ee eee goal] sc beta -@ § ae by a) he Pas) eB 
Sere tee & 1 2 ab. |. tae, Be eRe. | SS eS 28 | sex [eoags| ¢ ag igen 
$8} beg | eta] ga 26 |/o26| as IZcvu Porn Pow Ee >S2| 83 
we Q 2 = Sav oar ag Oo On om 2-85 oe BOT /h i Ree) - Pe ey 
oP2@8 | SUH A335 Pw - 4, Zee Qh ati £2 ST O00 & 4 Bd be S-5 
ofnR | S82 mae | ace te ao8| $8 |axho| g2 | RSelozee! & SEQ] Fe 
Ome [meso Eos] Z Ce oe et Be See a Se | ete ioeee SF Tate ios 


| 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


PPG Sal gd ee ee BY 53-8 | 18-0] 17-7] 26-3] 24-7] 36-4] 32-9] 41-7] 38-5] 43-0 
10 Spee se Vl eee 60 Tene been ass@il). Sais!’ 39-g te b 12-14 40 49-6 | 1 
12 Be a eee 60 17 17 27 53.9.1) 35-68) 82-7 Hr 113 38-7 | 42-8 | 2 
15 Desh Ree Rae 45 18 Ao°3 1 Oncol! 98.612 90-6 Toa e 9 37 42-71 3 
14 Sane ae Ue Se hig 50 18 1568.0 Sate. OB 38-91) 83-4 la’ 113-3} 88-91 dad fA 
Dee ae ST Oy ey 18-6] 21 26-6 | 25-4| 35-3} 32-5]. 10 41 44.3 | 8 
14 Bi ok OSE AGE 60 1Sh1 |e apo” “SRig th! og.e |!) 93.5) liuiog.\ Res 39.6 |.’ 37-6 |..6 
3 age ro Eee Dam 53-8} 17-6] 17-8] 30-4| 24-1] 35-8| 32-6] 41-8] 39-4] 43-2 
12 7 ae 10 60 18-4] 18 34.8 | 24 37 31-6 | 10-12 41-3] 49-817 
ih eae | ae a 60 14 TSB” Sosged |) 99.8)4) 36-30: 181-4: ho 19 38 42 18 
12 2) IRR Pinas |e 50 17-6) 17-51 39:64) 93-6 1° 38-3.) 82-5 fl a9 40-2} 43 | 9 
fy ME AUER 8 45 17 20 25 25 26.6 (35 12 38 45 10 
15-3} 29-8 | 20-0 9:3 | 60-4] 19-7] 19-6] 27-1] 23-8] 39-2] 35-7] 12-0] 36-3] 39-0 
10 7 elind PRAM bik: Ute 50 21-3) 21-7] 33-1] 24:6] 45-31 40-5 | 12-14 34.9 | 39-1 {11 
15-20 Bor ie NE ‘ee i 20 25 27.8 Bgl * ‘43.8 Wl! 487-6 Pun 15 38 39-1 {12 
15 Ba] SE UE NE AI 20 17:4] 97 93:31)" 98.6 fi BO LanhatsanemeRee Tengo on tte 
Lae 30 15 Ae ey TN ARO AOE Sah aI ale TIP! 38 oul: 98. gebiie 794} h MURAI A Baers tL 
DIG AeA. Dy a EE FL ho egg p19 |) 9867 1° 81-B dio et a TR ocent 
Wea wer ely «4 20 10 60 20 15 39-5 | 98 34-64 8107 Peed Le Lear et iG 
BVST Oa) <1 emis 8 BO) Oe Ne ale ®eig' 16 38.9 i. i ge.5 Txkag 36 39-1 117 
18-2011 30°35 14 SR 73-00)4) 0 1989) |! 90051 s4.4 Wo 984 12 46-0 44 13 35-7 | 39-2 {18 
1 25) + 1 OBS Gh 60 17:2)| 9 49.801)" o8.7'1 94.5 | 41-1 | 88: 10 36-6 | 39-4 |19 
19-4] 29-8] 21-41] 2-1] 64-9] 20-6] 18-6] 32.5] 24-01 37-1] 34:9] 11-9] 35-7] 39-4 
29 35 20 oy Mea 90-9} 20-21 34.8] 24-5| 42-91 40-1] 10 37-81 41 {20 
18-20 | 30-32 | 20-25 STE ie 5 ae 20-9} 17-91 314 24-2 | 32-1] 26 10 35 39-1 121 
125-15 | 30 20 jie? tka OO 1731 FOB. Seip hn O84 |. 35-8) 1 B83 110 34-1 | 37-8 122 
foley 25 eee hh ae i Ae Go.4 TN Pg) op ell! 1 304 | 99-9: h>  O7-B tall g 38-8 | 38-2 123 
he 25 18 10 70 1ST IB Sly Sole | 98-3 1.. S1-Bly 28-6 16 35-9 | 38-7 |24 
20 30 ad Meee | ha | 20 RE UME Se 1 ean Or eee | 12 35-5 | 37-5 [2 
Eo Bin aie \h5 8 Sih Se a ag 17-5| 96-3] 24-3| 29-8] 28:6 |10-11-5 | 37-31 30-9 126 
15 25-30 | 15 10 72 fold) Teregill” sag Sa.5 bata] Sent lat 1asB  bnes een ed moe 
22 3 ie a a a Dh SAL POA oes Oe, 24-31) 0 BBO Hone 12 35 40-3 |28 
20 35 1 Se a an Wile RN 0-41) DO-OY Seugie OBL gid? “39.4 | 25 12 3 39-2 (29 
20 35 Foe Ae he, OTs we rade oe ane Dad |" 29.5 10 1 gq.aiha ite 35 40-3 130 
18 98 20 a LG 19:3 | 15-24). oBig) Pe! 99-8 131-9 | 29:8 1) 119 gaa 3a53 "131 
Ee 30 20 Ne aed OM aka 3 Lea We cova. eg.a be” 59.2... aban er eres ap areata 
they 4 30 C5. Se AP Oa Or. Tog L5egh ye 35 reer ie 1h Os he | 35:1) 38:6 (33 
Chee 25 UD aes I 25 21-6} 26 55.81. 80-6 40... Lula) 1138" eae ey 34 
20 30 29 aed eae 18-8 | 18 31-1] 22 Be OND sw 8 33-51 36-1 (35 
20 35 25 ORD) ee ae BEG 1h TORmae spore e.g 1 8a 7h +80 12 34.2 | 37-5 [36 
2 25 ag (ie 60 20-2 | 18-3] 34.3] 24 ey Mines ek 3 36-2 | 38-1 (37 
20-25 | 30 25 10 50 19-6 | 20 OM OA Gp) Ba. N 10 38-2 | 39-1 138 
18 30 20 [OM a ei 21 21-31 39.9| 24-4]. 32 29-8 | 19 35-2 | 39-1 139 
29 39 20 Oa Ciena 2.9) s OIG) oan |) (93-21 30-2] 32-740 118 37 39-4 140 
22 30 SN BR LO Ms 0 20 90-8 | 40.8 |. 96-21). 35-71 31-6 la" 12 36-21 40 [41 
igs RR ROS as OO ea ORY OO Thea 15 17-2| 31.091 93-4] 31 98 11 36-31 37-8 |42 
eek y SOG ee ee te AL RD Sate Te eR ir ail Joa.oid) 44-9 | SQURENnNES 36 39-2 143 
Bese 30 24 10 60 O99 HOAS-Hell, Baa lw SB-1 1, 42-9 1 4ae as 34 40-5 144 
Ki ys Baie Sm eae mh gill day 29-5] 21-5| 35.9| 93-8| 49-61 45 Lest be ae ca ag 
Geet 25 BOT a Og oR ere aie ee he eg Bled ab ea igez | ee EE aang 
CPEy Eg De UN NOR te a ME Soca ae hae I eg be 46-2 | ‘41-2 } 718 34:7 | 39-6 147 
30 RA ae A aa Soe TN ten ‘on 26-61 50-8] 50 {a 14:3 | 37-5 | 42-9 [48 
1'-5520 | 121-80 | g-18 [oh 60-65 |) 22-91) B1-6 41.8 | 24-8.) 50-6 || 48-8 la 148 | Bb 43-3 149 
PBS 31-0| 47-7 ]........]........) 2-31 19-6] 34-3] 24-81 39-1 | 34-4] 1265 | 34-2] 40-7 
asso 39 Spite Ae hie hl eee eae gw Se ot. OR.o Uh aa-R | SroR Neg gee P41 \ 150 
Ve Sa PDB Teh eee NRE Race en. ah eon Te oat (“Sr e\P) Sia? ge 39-9 | 40-4 [51 
24-7 | 27 UE a aS dd SRE 93.8 | 22-9| 939.91 25-1] 34-41] 28-0] 12-8] 32-9] 42-1 
Be WS Sh Of OME i SCS aE 20 9-4} \ 95.9) 1) 96.5 | * 31-6 |) 25-9 fh 13 39 43-1 [52 
a oe 25 10000 Oe eames 5 Re oe gt Oa.4 |. 36.9 cb O8e19 AP IT 39 40-5 153 
25 25 15 oy Me 24 99-51 39.41 7-1) 34-11 25-8] 12 34 40 {54 
25 0 dot) fA Se ee 27-5} 93-31 33.4| 23-71 33-6] 32 15 33-4] 44-7 155 
22-9} 27-8] 16-0] 18-8 ]........ 23-9] 22-01 31-4 | 24-0.1 38-1] 30-4] 1-3] 33-9] 44-1 
25 30 20 ay oe 26-6] 24-2] 39-4| 23-31 39-4] 29-6] 10 35-5 | 40-7 [56 
25-30 | 30 1 eee oe ie ae 25 99-51 94.61 25 39-51 25 la 12-53] 35-81 43 157 
17'529G | ea-og | yo.5 a EE 1-1} 22-5] 31.5) 25 39 31-7 1a 11-1] 34-21 39-7 158 
25 30 15 20 90 93-1] 21 34.9 | 25-6 | 40-3 3-34 1 31-3] 41 | 159 
18 25 15 Tae he eee 93-5 | 20 39.71 21 39-5 | 32-5} 12 39-9 | 41-2 160 
19-8] 97-1] 49-3| 47-61..000.2: 22.7} 22-61 34.3| 24-9] 40-2] 36-9] 14-5] 40-4] 44-8 
20-28 | 25-30] 18 ise Mae 25 94-5 | 35 94-7) 47-9] 45 15 37-5 | 41-4 161 
25 30 20 hae | bee Oe eo6. 9) O88 ly 2e°7 | BB-6Rb 8 a 17 40 44-6 162 
25 30 20 7) |e ee 25 25 31-9 | 25 eG eee 15 40 45 163 
hotonline Be Ba 15 EY, Ae Seed IY Bo.8 1S 56 24-1| 35-2} 33-3 la 11-1] 43-3| 44-2 led 
‘PEL Pie lee kab ae) le ee 20 19-7]. 31-9] 24-4] 38 35 ta 11-1] 37-4] 44-3 165 
15 ee ee 20 55 92-319 39-8 | 'a4.3 1)" 94.4 | °° 97 31-7la 12-5 | 42-9] 45-4 lee 
ene Dae de. Ok Ae Gta a, ees a 91:3] 23-4!1 96 96-1| 35-8| 35 | 14 41-7] 48-3 167 
WANG: ee RES a ee Oe Me hoe ee eRe oe B17 he ALR + 90 40 45 68 





@ Price per single quar, higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢ per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








pi a ER ye Canned Vegetables 
wy 2 = a OO 
$ | 3 3 ON Ree Ne N Pi 
fp | & do | Soe ae ee Ee 
Locality me O A= el ae Py £e & a 28 
: ga | 3 BR | ASE] a eae te he eee 
Pas) mate oa 15 ico) Cs ar gs o8 Sy nu 
Sete dea | ee | Se | ga | ee | Pee | Bee | tae 
2S) oe Se. | Sac | Sm eS.) ee 1 eee | ae BS 
@) aa wa fy fa [am FY Ex py iS 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................- 31-1 7-9 18-2 6-0 6-2 10-8 14-2 20-0 18-7 18-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-6 8-5 18-2 6-7 6-7 10-9 13:5 22°2 19-8 29-1 
I—Sydneyte sl eee lee etal: 82-4 8 18-9 6:8 6°38 10-7 16-1 21-3 20-5 20:3 
2—New Glasgow..........csceee: 29-7 8 18 6°6 6:5 10-1 15-5 21-7 19-4 19-1 
S— Am hers tig sees causes eee 29-6 10 18-5 6-8 7°2 10 14 23-1 20-1 19-4 
4— Halifax ae sae ale otek aaele 33-5 8 18-5 6-5 6:3 9-4 16°3 22-8 19-7 20-8 
BLEU oie ae dens teed 30 8-7 17-3 6-7 6-8 9-8 15-8 21-9 19-4 20-7 
6—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 29-1 7:4 19 6:2 6 10-2 17-5 2 19-3 19-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-6 8-9 18-2 6-5 6-2 10-6 16-8 20-8 18-5 19-8 
(-——Monetone nos aso eenae: wens 31-4 9-3 19 6:8 6-4 11-4 16-4 21:4 19 19-9 
8—St. John......... ARNE EN Bt 32-1 8-7 18-8 6-3 6-6 11 20 20 17-4 18-5 
9—Fredericton............ecceeees 30-4 8-7 17-2 6-3 6 10:6 14-6 21 18 21-8 
10—Bathurstiee slow eyee peeeeeeies 30 8-7 17-8 6-4 5-7 9-4 16 20°8 19-5 19 
Quebec (average)............. sipialete le © 30-7 6-9 17-6 6-0 6-7 9-6 14-7 18-6 19-1 18-1 
PI—Quebecy ec idee ao arena lela 31-9 8-5 17-3 6:3 6-7 10-2 14-7 20-1 19 19-1 
12—Three Rivers:.....0. 8aecceses 30-4 6 17-8 6-0 6-5 9 16-1 19-8 20-9 19 
18—Sherbrooke..............ee008- 81-5 8-7 17-5 5-7 6-8 10-2 14-7 19-2 19-7 18-2 
14—Sore ey ee ue RED ear Otte 31-4 5:3 17°4 5-8 6°7 9-4 14-7 17-1 20-4 17-4 
15—St. Hyacinthe................. 219-2 6 17-9 5-5 i 10-1 14-6 18-9 19°3 18-3 
16-—t./SOHNIS: weulueslaeeis sees eee 31-3 6 17-2 5-6 6-8 9-9 15-3 16-3 18-8 17-9 
17—Thetford Mines................ 27-8 6-7 18-1 6-3 6-3 8-3 13-6 18-7 18-3 17-7 
18—-Montreahie. foc hae se nine eee 32-2 8 17-6 6-4 7:5 10-5 13-9 19-2 17-8 18-3 
PO ETL) Shige) Mh OU RO Ee 30-7 6:7 17-4 6-6 6:3 8-4 14-4 17-7 17-3 16-9 
Gntario (average)..................- 31-1 7:3 17-3 5-9 6-1 11-4 14-5 19-8 17-6 17-8 
2O—-O CCA Walesa lshers 4 crake Slates. oitaraiete 32-4 8 17-5 6-8 6-7 10:5 14-3 19-5 18-1 18-4 
21— Brock villews ead cis Mune mates 28-8 6-7 16-8 5-5 5-8 10 14 19-1 17-6 17-1 
22 Kangstomiey 10h occ eeisettann 29-1 6:7 15 6-4 5-1 9-9 14-1 18-8 15-7 16-3 
23—Bellevallen ey 08.4. jess eae weeeen 28-5 6-7 17-3 6:0 5-8 10-8 13-9 19 17-1 17-5 
24—Peterborough............eee06- 30-1 7°3 18 5-7 5-9 11 13-8 19-3 16-9 17-7 
26-—Oshawa soi), ose e met cae 32-2 7:3 15 5-1 6 12-1 12-7 19-3 17 16-6 
26 Cori Ti acre se Aes area atte haleaalions 29-4 7:3 18-2 5-6 5:7 11-6 14°5 19-9 17°6 18-1 
2h POLOntO nee ude ne eae oeecetinee 32-7 7:3 17-6 5-7 6 10-6 13-1 19-1 16:6 17 
28—Niagara Falls.............066- 33°8 7:3 18-2 6:1 6:3 11-7 16 21 17:5 18-4 
29—St. Catharines................: 30:3 7°3 16:2 5°7 yoy 11-7 14-4 19-6 16:3 e735 
BO Hamilton. 5.8. sadeee eee eon 33-6 7:3 17-4 5:3 5-8 11-8 14-4 19 16:6 17-4 
Si-—Brantiords tit. gancan ae etoeat 30-2 7°3 16 5:5 5-8 12-1 13-1 18-8 16-1 16-3 
B2— Galt) ee au au era ale 80-4 6-7 17-6 5-8 5-8 11-9 14:5 19-3 16-8 17-3 
BO-7GUOND ye IG DAO E re 32-8 8 17-5 5-3 6 11-8 13 19-6 16:3 17-7 
94—Kitchener. sii iic eles ose 31-4 7:3 17-8 5-3 5-4 12-5 15 18-7 17-7 17-5 
SO WOOUSLOGK J, dle sicmme sce sonnel 29-8 7:3 16-7 4-9 5:1 11-1 14-4 19-4 17-5 18 
BG DUrAtard a oan enteral eter 30:9 7°3 17-6 5-7 6-4 12-3 14-5 20-2 18-3 18-3 
Bi A ONGOD aes 2 ne De en ane 3i-1 6-6-7 17-2 5-1 5:9 11:7 14-9 20:1 17-8 17:8 
Soot. Mhomags oo) oo) es 31:3 7°3 17-8 6-2 5-9 12-4 15 20°6 17:9 18-2 
B9--hs bias 0 82°3 6-7 18-3 6:1 6-1 11-4 16-1 20-2 18-3 17-9 
40—Windsor.s...c. ccc ccs eecees 30-6 8 17:3 6-2 6-6 11-2 15-2 20-9 17-8 17-8 
AT Rama’ oie Codec ee ea eee 32°2 6 18-2 5-3 5:8 11-5 16 20:3 19 18-8 
42—Owen Sound............... vite 30°8 6:7 17:8 5-5 6-4 11-6 13-7 20-0 17-6 18 
B3-—- NOrtn AV coticssislons sual latelaae 29-7 8 16-8 6-4 6:6 10-9 15-4 19-9 18-2 18-6 
AA SOMCDUEM Aes vs hss see chm eee 31-3 8 17 6°5 73 11-7 16-8 20-5 19-4 18-6 
AD AC OWE G ste oie Aiecs Were sid Uist eae ate 2°5 8-7 18-4 6-8 7:8 11-1 15 22-3 20 19-8 
AGM MANS eh Weal ate aa 32-3 9-3 16° 6-6 5-5 9-5 13-3 20-3 18-5 17 
47—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-4 7-3 18-6 6-3 6-8 12-8 15-9 19-8 17-4 17°5 
48—Port Arthur..........csc000e0- 29-6 7:3 19 6:0 6 10°9 14-6 19-4 18-2 18-2 
49—Fort William.................. 30°3 7:3 17-4 6-1 5-7 10-6 14:3 21-2 19-1 18-4 
Manitoba (average)...............-: 31-1 2:3 18-3 6-0 6-1 41-6 14-4 21-8 29-1 20-4 
O0— Winnipeg). 2 aD nee ae 32-1 8 17-9 5-9 6:3 11-9 14-2 21-7 19-8 20-8 
DL srangd on ts Sie Ava te aie eee 30°1 7-3 18-7 6-1 5-9 11°3 14°6 21-9 20-4 20 
askatchewam (average)............ 32°38 8:5 18-8 5-9 5-5 10-6 14-9 29-6 28-2 20-4 
Hi Pirages 9 2a 1: MO Nannon ALL MoM UA Ae iu 8 31-4 8-4 16-7 5-7 5-6 10-9 13-3 20:5 19-8 20-1 
53—Prince Albert...........seee00: 33 8-8 17-8 5:8 5 9 13-4 21-1 20 21-1 
54—Saskatoon, ...00) 0s ccc ce sence 30-8 8-8 21-5 5-9 5:4 10-6 15:3 20-9 20-4 20-4 
55—Moose Jaw.......cecccccccccees 33-9 8 19 6-2 5-9 11-8 14-1 19-9 20-4 19-9 
Alberta (average).............00008 31-4 9-9 19-1 5:9 6-1 11-4 13-0 29-2 20-6 21-4 
56—Medicine Hat..............006- 30-9 |° 8 20°5 5:9 6-4 11 12-9 20-1 20-3 19-8 
67—Drumbheller.............-00000: 34-2 10 20 5-9 6:3 12-3 13-2 21-7 21-3 22-5 
H8— EH Gmonton 6s secs dats etelelnernies 28-6 8 18-3 6-0 5-5 10-2 12-2 19-8 20-2 21-2 
9 — Calgary se My ol Rn nets 33-2 8-8 19-7 6-1 6 11-5 13-8 19-7 20-3 22-5 
60—Lethbridge................000: 30 10 17-1 5-8 6-3 11-8 13:1 19-6 20-7 21-1 
British Columbla (average)......... 31-4 9-2 20-8 6-2 6-7 10-4 10-5 19-4 19-7 19-8 
Gl——Nernies sso) Va en ee omaha es 35 7:7 20 6-0 5-5 11-6 10-6 19-5 19-5 19-5 
62-—Nelson ii os hoo gate eee ee 30 10 17-1 6°7 7:2 11-4 11-3 20 20 20-8 
(15 od a 28 9 A eR Es PANE a no DUN Sh 30 9:3 17-8 6:2 5+3 10 9-5 18-9 20 20 
64—New Westminster 30-4 8-3 23 +2 6-0 6-1 9-4 9-9 17-6 19°3 19-4 
65—Vancouver 30-3 83 21-7 6:3 6°6 9:7 10-3 19-4 19 19-6 
GG——V ietoriae, sein vacsereieees 31-3 8-9 20-7 6-0 vl 9-7 10-7 19-7 19-3 20-5 
67—Nanaimo 32°8 8-9 22-5 6-1 7°6 10 10-3 19-1 19-4 19-4 
68—Prince Rupert 31-3 12-5 23:3 | = 6-6 8 11-5 11 21 Oa 19-5 
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Potatoes Apples o 
oe pe LTS I Ne gl IP Re OT Te ea on 
aaa aes ei eyhi ee il eile F : 
‘5 =) - i me) os > ® ue 
= | 68 a » | ac |oe i eRe ar oa E 
md 38 ue ee | ee Be. S oan a § Bie Sia 
aS 5) Pee G re) 23 a Ag | 2 -- < eee) Bb Eee) Bi 
Uda a ot = os tet aed aos S 3 oa & eae sen 
2o wy Gel S = rl 4, @ eo oo ah a i ON ai Neal a 
foo 2d RD 3 fe Piety 3 © =e HO Ro 
§ oa am 5 5 ae) 52 AR Oh ag 2 a3 Bal oo. Bilas 
ea S a A, cs ca a o 2 oO S o 
cents cents g cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-3 5-4 | 1-472 29-1 29-4 20-8 15-6 16-3 19-0 898 30-0 793 48-8 
8-0 5-0 1-186 24-3 27°3 19-5 16-5 17-4 19-8 931 32°5 855 di 
8-9 4-8 1-37 28+ Ob [Bute 20-8 18-2 19-8 21-5 962 31-2 QO ee ae 1 
7-7 4-9 1-35 25-6 25 19 15-8 17-1 19-5 93 30-7 785 50 2 
7-9 5:3 88 eso Ny ene A 20 15-3 16-7 21-6 90 31-6 1:00 45 3 
7°8 5:2 1-16 25-9 27 18-5 16 15-8 17-4 864 33°4 We 60 4 
7-8 5 1-17 23-3 30 19-2 17-2 17-6 19-1 1-00 35-7 87 50 5 
8 5-2 80 AS 7p aa 20 15-4 15 19-2 1-00 31-2 84 60 6 
7-9 4-9 888 19-6 28-3 19-8 16-8 16-4 20-1 893 32°3 861 A7-8 
8-8 4-7 1-10 21 27°5 20 15-4 16:4 20-7 962 32-2 833 50 7 
7-1 5 1-13 23-3 40 18 17-6 16-2 18-4 1D 31 80 45 8 
7:6 4-5 767 16-4 17:5 19-2 16-5 16-1 19 967 30-9 812 46 9 
8-1 5-2 556 ACES IA ch “eae 22 17-5 avg D2 De Misa), 8 aN 35 1-00 50 10 
8-1 6-2 1-214 24-3 33:5 19-7 15-9 17-7 20-2 977 30-0 879 47-9 
8-5 6-2 1-13 24-3 33°8 18-6 17-9 18-8 20 961 28-3 86 47-8 |11 
7-9 7:3 1-31 25 30 19-3 16-4 20-1 18-6 1-03 30 90 46-1 112 
7-4 5-4 1-37 25-6 31-2 20-6 15 iW/cat 20-8 1-04 33°8 83 51-7 113 
8 6°5 1-29 24-2 33-7 20 15:3 16-8 25 1-06 26 1-00 44-5 |14 
7-8 6-2 1-44 DOM, Wels <M 19 15-6 16 16-7 90 32°5 925 46-1 15 
8 6-4 975 21-7 38 21 15-2 20 25 90 32-5 95 51-7 |16 
7:3 6-1 1-22 oie O) Wevaties diese, 19-6 17-2 17-1 16°8 1-01 32-5 925 48-3 17 
9°83 5 1-21 24 39-3 19-4 14-7 17 19-5 1-01 27°5 754 46:5 {18 
8-3 6:5 985 23-8 28-3 19-5 15-8 16-3 19 879 27 688 48 19 
8-5 4-8 | 1-142 23°8 28-2 20-5 15-4 15-6 18-1 884 28-1 749 45-9 
9 6:7 1-14 24 34-1 24-5 15-4 15-1 20-2 905 31°5 °702 48°4 |20 
7-2 4-7 864 16 25 20 15-8 14:9 17-6 915 30-4 °713 45-1 |21 
7-9 4°83 956 19-5 35 18-8 14-4 16-1 17°8 874 26-8 °756 43-7 |22 
8-9 4-6 882 18-5 Pee. Nn TA Se ate 14-3 14-8 16-3 864 25-4 °721 45-1 }28 
9-3 5-1 889 17-6 22 21°5 13-5 14-5 17-5 851 26-3 764 43 4 
8-7 4-4 1-06 20:8 22-5 15 16-5 14:5 17:5 875 25 °725 49 25 
8-6 5-2 786 17-1 33 21°3 14-8 15-1 17°5 914 25-4 “761 45-1 |26 
9 4-6 1-00 19-8 30-5 17-5 13-9 14-4 16-8 788 25:3 °677 43-4 [27 
9-2 4 1-36 26 S00 hy eRe a: 18 15-8 17-5 1-02 30-4 °827 46 8 
9-2 5-2 1-32 24-6 26k Wee ot 14-2 14-9 16-8 899 25:3 °709 45-7 }29 
8-7 4:8 1-15 25-1 25 20 14-7 14-9 16-7 844 24-5 “71 44-9 130 
6-7 4-] +992 19 20-1 20 13-6 13-6 14-8 742 26°4 °643 40 31 
8-5 4 1-04 21-7 CANN Ney ane 13-7 13-9 16-1 81 27-9 734 43-1 13: 
7-4 4-7 1-08 23-4 31-7 22-5 14-3 13-7 15-1 725 25°1 691 44-7 133 
8-3 4-7 1-10 21-7 PASH Ml rae a ena 14-1 14-6 17-3 776 26° L 1D 42-3 [34 
7-4 4-1 1-04 21-6 Ver ee 15-1 14-8 16 869 26-9 val 44-5 135 
8-5 5 1-20 26°9 23°3 20 14-9 15-3 17-4 899 27-8 “76 45-6 136 
8 4-4 1-07 22 Defi WescP ts cis ats 14-1 15-4 17-6 877 29-3 °767 45-9 137 
8-7 4-8 1-18 23-2 PBN E| Wy Ape & 16-1 16-8 17-8 945 27°6 ° 834 46 38 
7:7 3°8 1-08 21 TS Ag cee cteceke 15-7 14 17-4 | A | A. a °788 46-9 139 
7-9 3-9 1-19 20-7 30-9 25 15-8 15-7 16-9 871 29 *799 44 40 
8-5 5:3 983 20°8 Dandy Piteh ose 17 16-4 19 972 80-5 808 46-6 |41 
8-3 3°9 761 17-2 29-5 17°5 15 14-6 17-2 849 28 774 44-4 149 
8:3 5-2 1-22 29-6 31°3 20 14-3 15-2 17-2 *956 32°1 783 49-4 143 
9-2 5-9 1-25 DASE ets Me a0) 20 18-8 17-2 22 97 32-6 *79 47-5 | 44 
9-4 5-9 1-24 DATOS a |e ae 24 20-1 21 22-5 983 32 793 52-5 145 
10-1 6 1-69 35 35 21 15-5 19 19 975 27°5 °75 50 46 
T5 4-8 1-28 28-5 36°3 20°38 15-1 17-1 22-3 °885 28 735 45 4 
8-6 4-2 1-71 33-7 85°5 23 17-5 16-4 21:3 °833 30°8 *75 48-3 148 
8-9 4-7 1-74 a 36°5 17-3 16-9 18 23-1 *878 31-9 ial 50 4 
8-6 5:3 1-496 7 Vy 0 A ea 22°8 16-3 16-5 20-3 836 30-4 7138 47-4 
8-8 4-9 1-83 OA oie I urea» 22-4 17-2 15-7 20 “805 28-3 709 46-5 |50 
8-4 5:6 1-15 23° Gn leis cues 23-2 15-3 17-3 20-5 -867 32°5 767 48-3 |51 
8-5 6-7 2°220 AZO ie sab eke 2a° 15-3 17-6 21-8 879 31-8 494 53-0 
8-3 6-5 2-21 AQ eee 23-4 14-7 16-3 22-8 829 29-6 815 52-5 152 
9- 7-7 2-22 an a We ee 24-3 15 17-8 20-7 886 33°3 817 50-7 153 
8 6-1 2-34 AGA Bien koe 25 14-8 18-2 21-9 884 31-1 772 54:4 154 
8-7 6-6 2-11 Ae St Uae ie 21-7 16-6 17-9 21-7 917 33°3 772 54-2 155 
8-0 6-4] 2-250 AG en tae a2°4 15-0 17-4 419-5 882 31-9 868 55-5 
7-5 6-1 2-14 AQ ee eae ah ake 22 14-3 18-6 18-9 831 29-4 838 57-1 156 
8-2 7-8 2-56 BO Ph ae 23-3 16-2 17-5 20 -917 33°3 833 58-3 [57 
8-3 5:°8 1-60 804s ee oo sak 20°8 13 17-4 DL -818 30°4 743, 52-3 158 
8-3 6-4 2°52 ASS Tee od 22-4 16-1 ile 18-9 *875 33-4 813 55-6 [59 
7-9 5-9 2-43 43 BF rte ook 23-6 15-4 16-4 18-8 871 32-9 814 54-2 160 
8-2 5-8 2-688 50-0) f\s.k 0. 21-9 14-8 45-6 18-3 +874 31-5 796 53°90 ! 
9-3 4-4 2-70 A623) hee 20 16-6 17 18-5 +92 32°5 80 53-3 161 
8:7 6-5 2°81 Ss Tee ae 25 16:3 15-8 18-8 90 35 767 56-7 |62 
8-6 6-6 2-81 5S -S) mies ak 20 14-2 15 16-3 90 33°8 813 51-3 163 
7-4 5:6 Desi Sie ee meen § 20-7 12-1 14:7 16-9 836 28-3 779 50 64 
7-8 5-1 2-51 A629) eee oe 21-7 14-2 15 18-1 838 30-5 758 53-1 165 
8-2 53 2-71 BO) ead Norte tess 20 15-4 14-7 17-5 85 30°8 765 51-4 |66 
8 6:3 2-64 ry Oa bak, Nese 8 21-3 13-8 14-7 19-1 86 28-8 833 54-2 |67 
7-9 6:6 2-95 Doron later 24°5 15-5 18 21 89 32 85 54 68 
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Sugar es a) 
‘ = Ae ia S : x 3 
8 _— by 6, 2 
3 g = : Coes a oe eee 3 bs 
Locality 2 a} as] 2 ¢ gas =I bs | g 5 8 8 bo 
@ _ eo. ae * en a =e) 
PRCT PU | fen <a 5 a9 0 es a. eo ue “he ao 
Sah lesa] os fe | 58=| Sd | ds 5B gc | aa | a8 
aCe ect dae Hie || San] oe i] ee || 28 loge H tee || eee 
Ke® |] deo 5 0 ploy Sad A=1% =a oe eo So ss 
Om & ba Oe © '= Ex oO? = S wm @ A, > oe mH H® 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 9 5 0-3 71-6 4 15-4 3-8 42 62-8 12 7:7 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 9-4 8-9 65-2 70-9 29-5 12-2 4-2 45-5 45-0 13-2 8-4 
1—Sydney oor on ae 9-9 9-4 64-8 74°4 29-3 14°6 4-5 53-8 53-6 13-3 8-9 
2—New Glasgow......... Sii/) 9-3 65-5 69-5 30°4 11-8 3:8 40-5 40 14 8-1 
8—Ambherst..........-.6- 9-2 8-6 65-3 69-4 29 10-5 4-2 40 35 12-6 8 
4—Halifax..........0005- 8-7 8-4 62.-5 72-5 28-6 13-5 44 46-6 57 12-7 8-2 
B-SELUTO se. aiee sareienienixe 9-7 aig 68 68-6 380 10:4 4 46-6 39-3 13-3 8-6 
6—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 9 8-4 62 68-1 27-5 14-5 4-2 45 45-6 13°5 72 
New Brunswick (Average) 9-6 8-4 63-1 @1-7 27-4 12-2 3°8 43-4 42-3 12-5 7°8 
TouMOnctone ke eee 9-5 8-8 67 74:5 28-7 11-4 4 52 41-2 14 8-4 
SARE Sg hn do ee 8-7 8-1 63 66:8 25-2 11-3 3°9 43-8 46-8 11:6 7°8 
9—Fredericton........... 8-9 8-3 60:8 73°3 26-8 12-9 38:4 37-8 41-3 11-5 7°5 
10—Bathurst.............. 9 8-3 61-6 72 29 13 4 40 40 12-7 7-4 
Quebec (Average),......... 8-6 8-0 58-8 69-6 27-3 14-1 3:7 44-5 69-8 1i-5 7:6 
11—Quebec............-.. 8-3 7-9 61-7 71-3 27-9 16-9 3°8 39-3 70 11-4 7-9 
12—Three Rivers......... 9-1 8-3 58-6 69-5 25-5 14-5 3-8 43-6 76°4 12 8 
13—Sherbrooke BI RANYR Gm py Bae 1) 8-5 8 61 4 70-1 27°6 13 8 3°3 43 9 61-1 10 4 73 
Ha Goreliiinn dei pee ete 8-9 83 64-2 62-3 27-6 12-1 4-2 40-8 80 11-8 7°6 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 8-3 7:8 60 67-8 27-8 12-4 4-2 42-9 17°2 10 7-5 
16—St.John’s...........0. 9 8-3 58 67 26-7 17 3-4 54 65 15 7-6 
17—Thetford Mines 8:7 8-2 59-4 69-1 27 13-6 3°5 41-7 62-5 11-8 7-4 
18——-Montreal-... oon ee 8 7-6 60-5 71°38 26-2 14-5 3834 45-4 62-5 11-2 7-2 
19RD es a 8-3 7:8 55:8 72-5 29 12-3 3-5 49 73°3 10 7:6 
Ontario (Average).......... 8-7 8-4 61-3 42:0 26-0 13-3 3-6 40-0 61-5 11-6 7-6 
0 Ottawanuee | ae 8-3 7°8 59-1 70:7 24-5 12-8 3-6 44-6 65-9 11-7 7:4 
21—Brockville............ 8-5 8-2 57-5 70°5 27 13-1 4 38-1 57-4 10°8 Os. 
22—Kingston.............. 8-1 7°8 56:4 68-9 24-6 12-2 8:6 89-4 51:6 11 7:2 
53’ Rellevilloiee.. ou 8-9 8-6 59-8 68-3 25-4 13-2 3-1 36 61-6 11:6 7:5 
24—Peterborough......... 8-3 7°9 63 70:8 25 14-2 3:7 39 52-8 10-9 6-9 
25—Oshawa........ 8-2 8 65 70°5 25 12-7 3°5 40 60 12-2 if 
56Orilhal tLe 8-8 8-6 65 71:5 25-9 13-9 3°8 37-1 53°3 11-2 8-2 
97 orontote eee 8-2 8 62-8 71°5 24-5 11-9 3-6 38 +3 55 10-1 6-8 
28—Niagara Falls......... 8-7 8°3 64-4 77°3 26°5 13-5 3-9 45 55-8 11-5 7°6 
29—St. Catharines........ 9-2 9 63-2 71-8 23-9 11-8. 3°6 38-6 67 10-9 6-9 
30—Hamilton............. 8-2 7-9 62-1 73-1 25-2 12-4 3-4 38-2 65:3 10-4 71 
31—Brantford............. 8-8 7°8 58-2 69-7 23-5 11-5 3-4 35-9 61 10-8 6-9 
S2— Galt. yao aa aoe dees 8-3 7:8 62-2 70-4 24°3 13-6 3°5 43°3 54-9 10-3 6-7 
SOT UCIDN tiga vel Been 8-3 8-1 60 71-7 24 +6 13-2 4 89-5 59-8 11-4 6°2 
384—Kitchener............. 8-7 8-7 50-5 69-5 24-9 12-9 3°6 39 54-3 11:3 7:3 
35—Woodstock............ 8 7-9 62-5 71°3 24-5 11-9 3-4 37-8 55-7 11-2 6°5 
30—-Stratford.......0. 8-8 8:6 59-3 70:3 24-6 12-8 8-5 42 52-1 11-3 8-3 
Bi LiONGOM 2). sd:otos! sete 8-8 8+5 64-2 74-5 25°5 13-7 3°8 41-8 52 11-4 8-3 
388—St. Thomas........... 8-9 8-8 66-1 79-6 26-2 13-6 3:7 43-2 64:5 11-8 83 
39--Whatham ....0.. Roel 8-7 8-4 58-8 70+2 25-1 12-3 3°6 39-1 62-4 12 8°38 
40—Windsor............-. 8-5 8-2 60-4 71-1 25-8 13-4 8°3 37°8 61-5 10-1 7°3 
1S Sarnia Poy \onin mies 9-1 8-3 66 73°6 26 13-2 3°5 39 73°3 11:3 8-6 
42—Owen Sound.......... 8-4 8 62 68-2 25-1 12-4 3-1 385 56-5 11-4 8-2 
43—North Bay........... 9 8-7 65 co 29-1 14 4-1 40-6 75 12-3 8-1 
44—Sudbury.............. 9-5 9-3 61 75 29 16-6 3°7 45 80 14:3 7:9 
45—Cobalt................ 10-2 9:3 65 72-9 30°8 14-6 3°9 43-3 60 14-3 8-7 
46—Timmins............. 9 8-8 63 71-5 28 12-5 3:3 35 Ase ERE, 15 8-2 
47—Sault Ste. Maric...... 8-9 8:5 58-3 74-4 28-5 14-6 4 42 73 13-6 8-2 
48—Port Arthur........... 9-1 8-9 57 73 27-2 15-8 3:5 42-5 73°3 10:8 8 
49—Fort William.......... 9 S-oupevet-7 | 73-21) 30 14-2 3-6} 43-6] 67-5] 12-8 8-8 
Manitoba (Average)........ 9-2 9-0 57-0 W204. 28-6 14-1 3:6 42-0 62-1 12-6 7-9 
50—Winnipeg.............. 9-1 8-7 56-4 73°4 27-5 13-2 3°2 46-5 60 12-3 7:7 
§1—Brandon.............. 9-3 9-3 57-5 70°8 29-7 15 3°9 37-5 64-2 12-8 8-1 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 9-5 9-2 59-9 74-9 29-6 21-3 3°8 43-3 76-5 13-9 8-3 
52—Regina................ 8-7 8-5 59-9 70+1 29 k22-4 3-6 36-4 76-3 14-1 7:7 
53—Prince Albert......... 9-2 8-9 55:7 78 +3 30:5 | k22 3°7 44.3 56 12-5 9-1 
54—Saskatoon............ 9-4 9-1 62-2 75°3 29-3 | k23-3 3°8 44-4 90 15 8-2 
55—Moose Jaw............ 10-8 10-1 61-9 75-9 29-7 | k17-6 4.2 48 83-8 13-8 8-2 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-7 $-1 55-3 72-9 29-8 20-7 4-2 40-9 70-3 14:3 7-6 
56—Medicine Hat.........| 9:8 9-3} 56:9] 69-9] 29-4] 23.3 3-9} 40-7] 80 15 7-9 
57—Drumheller...........| 9-8 9 50 74-4] 31-7 | k25 4-3] 88-3) 1h te g5 14-7 7-1 
58—Edmonton............ 9-4 8-91 52-9! 73-8 1 98-6] ki6-7 4-31 37-4] 67-5} 14:8 75 
59—Calgary.)!).6054." 9-9 8-8 59 73 29-4 | k17-5 4-3 43-1 69 13 7-5 
60—Lethbridge........... 9-6 9-3 57°9 73 +2 30 k20-8 4-] 45 60 14-5} h8 
British Columbia( Average) 9-1 8-5 57-4 71-5 28-8 22°49 4-2 47-9 "41-9 13-3 2.6 
61—Fernie................ 9-5 9 64 72 o7 1 \UEI7 4-4} 49 65 13:3: (edt 
62—Nelson................- 9-7 9-2 59-2 73°9 28:4] k29-2 4-1 46-7 73 14:3] hs 
63—Trail.. 0 ee 9-3 8-8] 58-1] 68-8} 29-5 | k27-6 4-2] 48-8) 75 13-8] h8 
64—New Wesatminater..... 8-4 7:9 52-1 68-1 29:3} k17-5 3°7 47-1 67-9 13-1) 6-H 
65—Vancouver............ 8-6 8-2] 56-5] 67:8| 28-2| k23-1 4 42 68-1! |) 19-2! be ey 
66—Victoria.............. 8-6 8-21 56:3] 73-5 | 28-9] k20-5 4-11 47-9] 64:3] 12-4] h7 
67—Nanaimo............. 8-9 8-5 | 60 73-1} 98-1} k21-8 4-3] 46-3] 76-7] 13-1] h 
68—Prince Rupert........ 9-6 8-5 53 75 Shy ek25 4-7 55 85 14-2 7:8 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas usei extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar,ete. g. In British Columbia coal oilis sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15e. mor per gallon thas the apuree 
published (in bulk). h. Small bar 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The higher 
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be by a ei a 
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é J ap | ERRORS is e* Sie Pee 
ox Lo} Pam ne] = Ones pa . 
28 £8 25 | BB 8% Ee ges |B | 86 
i) gs om) oR Tae} ~~ Oo <= Dees es 2 aA 
a hy S mt oor + ty yo OE = > fe 3 =) 
=3 23 a3 ahs =& =895 S339 o |.3s 
> ae feo) t= hi oo ti 2 a ™ Dru by oO Cal 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. c 
16-689 10-278 12-277 14-495 9-099 411-279 10-447 | 30-G | 13.97 
17-375 8-952 9-100 9-708 7-508 7-000 7-713 | 32-8 | 44.8 
hah, aces ue teal a a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 GOOW ane tet, fe .|80-S0) fea 
ae Gane aA a7-00-7°35| b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b9-14 {30-32 | 14 
017-00 9-00 9-00 10-00 SOOM ate cbaica wet nets 6:00 | 32 15 
n16-00-19-50 11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 15 
air wrate | ee 9-75-11-00 8-50 SIGH 0) ol eli ime Mev S-OOE Mia ee wah oe Lathe: 
18-50 | 11-00-11-50 12-50 13-50 7-00 8-00 b7-50 | 30 15 
16-580 10-970 10-625 12-125 7-060 8-583 7:050 | 31-5 | 44.5 
he i hth ee foe 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 Fe OOe ee We eV 80-32 hie 
14-50-16-50} 8-50-13-50)13.00-16.00]14.00-17.00} 6-00-8-00] 7-50-10-00} b8-00-9-00} 28-30] 15 
17-00 8-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 CU OY, AOR nee ,...| b4-80-6-40] 30 13 
17-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 PPL Cal Feeicay Aiea Seay AVM B5 15 
15-778 10-009 13-239 15-363 9-000 10-948 11-188 | 29-7 | 44.4 
16-00 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 15 
16-00 | n9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 13 
15-00-15-50 12-00 12-00 SOUCY ad IA EB ROA Be an kA ke SAE SL 30 15 
15-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10:00 | 3 15 
NO} UU ial PRM ied Aled | di. Dliesoer in. seen or DiSssom nur aay: lee eT ipa Rea 
5e 10-00 12-00 14-60 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28) 15 
TS:00=18 250]... tc) ctuetale oe aes Lon PACU) ON eh eed ante B HO Ou elem ck le ts. 30 14 
15-50 7-50-9-00 16:00 |17.00-18.00]10.00-12.00] 12-00-13-00 b16-00 | 35 13 
LOZO08 Sx... hte ree b16-00 b17-23 7-00 9-00 b9-00 | 25 15 
16-125 10-565 13-477 15-929 10-063 12-787 11-578 | 27-9 | 49.5 
16-00 9-00 |12.00-13.00}14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 | 27-30] 15 
16-00-16-50 LOS S0 Flee ae OG 00" ee ior ae. | 03 0 7) i [a Se a 28 15 
16-00 8-50-10-00 15-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 | 25-26) 14 
15-50 12-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 | 25-28} 19 
14-75 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7-00 | 25 10 
T6007). (rire see a 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 613-00 | 25-28) 13 
15-50-15-75 9-00 12-00 13-00 SOO aac ae ee b7-72 | 30 12-5 
15-50 8-50-11-50 18-00 20-00 13-60 14-00 13-00 | 25-30! 19 
15-00-15 -25 c e Cc c Cc Cc 30 13 
15-50 11-00 c c c Cc Cc 30 12 
15-00 7-25-9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 26-27] 19 
15-50 9-00-14-50 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 11000 Wh28 i) Ps 
15-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 26 12-5 
TE SSO15) (leary Serene Ye 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 10 
15-00-15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TA OO oi ase ae ale 24-25] 19 
15-00 8-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 | 25 10 
16-00 13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 b12-00 | 28 10 
15-50 7-50-11-00 17-50 ZOROOL HEY slr ke” see 16-00 15-00 | 24 13 
15-50 12-00 {15.00-16.00 LOROOP AIR cctert ant AS 17-00 b18-67 | 28 15 
16-00 | 10-00-12-00].......... LOCO ett. b18-00 | b9-00-15-00| 25 12-5 
16-00-16-50 10-00 c b&e 26-00 Cc b & ce 20-00/b & ec 18-00} 25 19 
16-50 Die Oia leeches tea AL SHOCOCU WH AER HREM FE tle, Ver Leese 14:06 | 30 15 
15:50-16-00| 8-00-10-00 0:00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9:00} 28 11°7 
17-00 WE Oligo TO RCUOTG) YA lineaments Sean 8-00 b4.75-6-75} 35 15 
17-50 12) BOUT 0S es) 0) ee IS O02GDOIe 10. seas b10.50-15.00 b12-75° | 30 15 
19-00 14-00 13-00 b15-00 13-00 |b12-00-15-00}. .).... 0005: 27-30] 15 
21-00 15-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-6-50 ADCS D hal hore: creeerantsal Manele 32 12-5 
15-50-16-50 6-75-8-00 8-50 13-00 6°50 11-00 b6-50 28-30} 19 
17-50 8-50-13-00 10-00 b12-00 9-00 PLOSOOM AE ee i. A 30 13-3 
17-00 8-00-12 -50 10-00 11-00 9-60 LOZOOTN eae 4 Teo 30 13-3 
21-000 12-560 11-060 12-250 7-750 SOOO Re ee: 33:8 | 15-0 
19-00 11-50-12-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SOO. ease je. 30-35] 15 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 LOSOOW (ree We eee! 35 15 
23:°625 10-313 9-500 12-375 9-259 11-250 12-333 | 83-8 | 14-6 
23-00 9-00-12-00].......... f14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 15 
tet Nhek dened d8-00-10.00 {6-00 £7-00 5-00 GAO BAe n Moke HISD: Gill agg as 
23-00-25-50} d10.00-11.00 £9-50 f10-50 9-00 10-00 10:00 | 80-85) 15 
CARS: ee 11-25 Ib&f 13-00\b & f18-00} b12-00 b18-00 614-00 | 35 15 
sae Aes Tee GC 750) | RS ese 10-800 412-000 |............] 35-9 | 15-0 
c e c c c c c c 15 
Peet Peewee d6-50 bs ance reir | civ senator nie oeeee eae A200 neem eaten ROO 15 
Ane eee 5 00=62 002 koe Maroc sy cutee ote 8-00 b6-00-8-00}............] 35 15 
Seren ea G6 O0=12- O00} so 8 [Ee ee 12-00 14-00 b13-00 | 40 15 
be een aoe TO0U Qa e eee REE Rete ee Seth lk SAPO TRG Ee AL eel 30 15 
ba er Nat ale TOG et sets a | ae ae 8-860 10-830 5-575 | 35-58] 15-3 
BPP Seetrns 5 G25—-CS OR ee ee een ee ee 12-00 T6200 18 See RT 40 15 
ote eee LOR 25=12 250 [Ae RAI EOS ee 9-00 12 75ee |) hee! | bes AO 15 
RR bE: 5 58 OS S0-12 50k Asean |e nee 9-00 TL 25¢a) sae. ee at 20 15 
RBs bs Ahan 5d LOO =12 “OO|- Sao Nek: Vel easels (24 6-00 7-50 6:00-8:00} 30-35) 15 
Beet ate oy Ae TDi t2* GOf, son ie. aoe | ade beta cae ieee. atte 7-d0 4-7 30-35] 17 
Pred ic Whe) 12-00-12 “SOM Sy. 22 Ley eee ea 8-00 b10-10 b5-05 | 29 15 
eer ee. BS a5() Me ent Ne Dy eee alleen, teen IE |, as, sts cole th oa 5-50 | 35 L eialt 
Rs 7. eee cei. OO Newt See Re ene ee PS as Mee RTRs. vit boo 15 


Rent 


Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
Veniences, 
per month 


16- 00-20: 00 
22-00 


10-00-15-00 
30-00-40 -00 
18-00-27-00 
20-00-27 -00 
274-000 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-35 -00 
25-00 
18-00 
23-056 
27-00-32 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
20-00-22 -00 
14-00-15-00 
20-00 
p23.00-33.00 
15-00 
25-00-40 -00 
22-00-27-00 
29-098 
25-00-35 -00 
18-00-20-00) . 
18-00-25-00} * 
25-00-30-00 
22-50-35 -00 
$20.00-35.00 
18-00-25-00 
35-00-40 -00 
25-00-30-00 
30-00-35 -00 
25-00-85:-00 
25-00-40-00 
25-00 
24-00-30 -00 
35-00-40 -00 
20-00 
30-00-40 -00 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-20-00 
25-00-30 -00 
40-00-50 -00 
25-00-35-00 
20-00-25-00 
30-00-35 -00 


x 
22-00 


si 
25-00-30-00 
25-00-4000 
25-00-40 -00 
35-000 
35:00-50-00 
25-00-30 -00 
35-609 
30-00-50 -00 
25-00-35 -00 


35-00 
18-00-27 -00 

30-00 

25°88 


20-00 
20-00-80-00 


18-00- 99. 00 
22-00-30-00 
30-00-40 -00 






Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modernconven- 
iences or none, 
per month 


Wen HDaoPwnwre 


OR 
15-00- 17: 00/66 
18-00-22 -00167 
20-00-30 -00/68 





price for Welsh coal. 


$45-$60. 


o. Welsh coal. 


not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 
s. For new tenants $30-335 Brak $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $35-$40. x. Houses with conveniences, 


r. Mining company houses $20; others 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 











Commodities | Quan-| (f) | Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Mar.| Apr. 
tity |1900 |1905 | 1910) 1911 | 1912} 1913 ine 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1928 | 1924 1925 | 1925 








Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. G. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, 
ste Bhat ig th | 21bs.| 27-2) 30-4) 37-6) 39-8] 41-6] 44-4) 46-6} 48-4] 58-0) 67-8] 75-4] 76-4) 70-4) 57-6) 54-6) 55-4) 55-2) 57-0 
Beef, shoulder, 


roast HR A Ry 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0 
Veal, roast, 
ANUS NSA Wester 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8 


Mb hiss oon Lieheseel 11-8) g2eginess 


27-8] 28-0] 29-6] 32-8] 33-2] 39-6] 48-2] 52-4) 49-8) 44-4) 32-4) 30-2] 29-6] 29-2) 30-6 
14-0) 14-4) 15-7] 17-1] 18-1] 21-7) 26-3] 27-4] 26-5) 25-2) 19-0] 17-9] 18-0} 18-4) 18-3 
18-0} 17-8] 19-1] 20-8] 22-6] 26-9] 33-2] 35-5} 35-8) 32-0) 27-4) 28-1) 27-8} 28-9} 29-0 


Pork, fresh, 

roast, aes eee 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 17-8) 17-5] 19-5) 18-4] 20-9} 27-3) 35-7] 36-1] 38:8] 34-8] 30-0] 26-0) 28-1] 25-3] 27-4 
Pork, salt, mess} 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0] 34-4] 33-0] 33-2} 35-2] 34-8] 37-0} 47-6] 67-2] 69-4] 72-2] 66-8] 53-2) 50-6) 45-6] 47-8) 49-8 
Bacon, break- 

fastz Or one. 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 23-8) 22-5) 24-7) 24-7| 27-6) 34-5) 48-1] 50-6) 53-7] 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 33-6] 34-4] 37-5 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 36-0] 35-6] 38-4] 35-0] 37-8] 56-4] 69-4) 72-6] 78-2] 56-0] 45-0} 45-0} 42-8) 47-0] 48-4 
Eggs, fresh.....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3} 32-6] 34-3] 33-7) 23-4) 26-6] 37-1] 46-0] 49-8] 55-8) 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 32-4] 52-5] 37-5 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 27-9) 31-2) 28-1) 21-8] 26-0) 32-9} 43-9] 43-9] 48-6] 3 80*6| 31-7] 28-0} 45-7] 33-9 


IMR eaters 6 qts} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0 
Butter, dairy...) 2]bs.} 44-2] 49-4! 52-0 
wt cream- 


Cheeme: old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6) 18-5 
Cheere, new... 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7) 17-5 
Bread, plain, 


8-3 
49-2) 49-8] 51-6) 54-6) 52-8! 60-6) 72-0] 82-2) 90-6] 89-4 : : 
53-0} 58-4] 58-0] 66-2] 66-6] 85-2) 98-4)121-6]131-2)109-4) 76-4] 96-6] 82-4) 72-6) 72-8 
3°9 


31-5) 31-7] 33-9] 37-9] 38-3) 47-9) 54-8) 65-7] 72-3) 6 44-9] 55-3) 46-1} 40-6 40-7 
19-2) 20-1] 20-5) 23-6] 24-7) 33-0} 33-2} 35-9} 40-2) 39-8} 30-5)§35-8)§31-4)§30-1/§31-1 
17-8} 19-5) 19-1} 22-0} 23-3] 30-8) 31-1] 34-5] 37-7] 38-4) 28-5/§35-8/§31-4/§30-1/§31-1 





white........ : | 55-5) 53-5) 66-0) 64-5) 60-0} 61-5} 72-0) 69-0} 93-0/117-0 me 0)136-5 ie 105-0}100-5}100-5}120-0}118-5 
Flour, ey & | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 34-0] 32-0] 43-0) 37-0} 59-0) 67-0} 67-0] 77-0 48-0] 45-0] 41-0} 62-0} 60-0 
Rolled oats. . "3 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 21-0] 22-0} 22-0] 26-0} 24-0} 28-0) 40-0 or 42-0 ob 28-0] 28-0] 27-0} 32-0} 31-0 
RICE ete ea 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4) 10-6) 11-6] 11-4] 11-8) 12-8] 13-8) 21-4) 24-2] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6]§20-6/§20-8)§21-6)§21°6 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... aus 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 10-4) 11-6} 12-4! 13-8) 18-6] 26-8] 33-8} 24-0} 23-8] 18-0] 17-8} 17-4] 16-8] 16-4] 16-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ate ues Lis 9:9} 7-7} 11-5} 13-8] 18-5] 12-0) 11-6} 138-3] 14-6] 22-1] 22-4) 27-9] 22-4) 23-0} 20-6) 18-9} 20-7} 20-8 
Prunes,medium 

B1ZO)... 6.5) o-{ 1“ | 11-5] 9-6) 9-9) 12-2) 12-9) 11-9) 12-9) 13-0) 14-3) 17-6) 20-2} 27-5] 20-4) 18-9] 18-8) 15-9] 15-6] 15-6 
Sugar, granu- 

lated: niece 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0} 24-0] 26-0) 23-6] 32-4] 34-4! 38-4] 42-4] 47-6] 78-0] 51-2] 33-6] 48-0] 47-6! 35-6] 35-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 12-0} 11-0] 14-6] 16-0} 17-6} 20-0] 22-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0) 22-8] 22-8] 17-0} 17-0 
Tea, black, me- 

dium......... hee 8-2} 8-3] 98-7] 8-9) 8-8] 8-9) 9-2) 9-8! 10-9} 12-8] 15-7] 16-4} 14-1] 13-6)§16-1]§17-4)§17-9/§17-9 
Tea, green, me- 

dium......... a 68 8-7} 8-7} 9-1] 9-4) 9-5) 9-3) 9-7} 10-2] 10-8) 12-1) 15-5] 17-0} 15-4} 15-0/§16-1/§17-4)§17-9)§17-9 
Coffee,medium| + “ 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-2) 9-3} 9-4) 9-8} 9-9} 10-0} 10-2)°12-1} 14-8] 14-2] 13-4] 13-4] 13-8] 15-0) 15-1 
Potatoes....... 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 44-6] 46-3] 36-0) 32-0) 61-5} 99-0) 64-3] 56-0)159-5| 48-5] 49-2] 40-5] 54-0] 50-5} 49-1 
Vinegar, white 

wine.........| } pt. ‘7 “7 °7 “7 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
UTHOOdB Soc Ul ahie ne 5-48) 5-96] 6-95) 7-14) 7-34) 7-34) 7-79) 8-34)10-77/12-57/13-35/15-99}12-68/16-26|10-64/10-16/10-74/10-56 
c c Cc Cc Cc. c c 


: ; : , ef bee CR Titan ete tC Ci TeCna Cant nees les 
Starch, laundry} $lb.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1) 3-1) 3-2) 3-2) 3-2) 3-3) 3-6) 4-6) 4-7) 4-81 5-21 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 


Coal ye ios (hd aa 39-5) 45-2! 48-1] 48-8] 51-9) 55-0) 53-1] 53-5) 64-7! 71-8) 86-3] 94-4]115-4]108-7)115-7|108-81105-1/104-3 
Coal, bitumin- 





PS ra “ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0) 35-0] 37-5} 38-7) 37-2) 37-7] 50-8) 57-8] 61-5] 67-7| 83-4] 68-3] 74-2) 68-0) 64-6} 64-2 
Wood, hard....}“ ed | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 41-4) 41-3) 42-5) 34-1) 41-5] 50-6) 67-1] 77-2) 79-7] 88-6] 78-1) 79-9] 78-0} 77-7) 76-7 
Wood, soit... ..- “« & | 22-6) 25-5] 29-4! 30-0} 30-0) 30-6) 31-4) 30-2] 36-9] 49-9] 55-9] 61-4] 68-8} 58-1] 59-5} 57-5] 56-2) 56-9 


Coaloil.......- 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 23-1) 21-0) 23-7) 23-6] 23-0] 24-5} 26-8] 28-1] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6} 31-5) 30-9] 30-6] 30-6 


d $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
Ie Ty alm eal |e 1-50] 1-63] 1-76) 1-78) 1-82) 1-91] 1-79) 1-86} 2-28) 2-73] 3-03) 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-GL] 3-43] 3-34! 3-33 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
4-05) 4-60) 4-75) 4-16) 3-98) 4-27] 4-66] 4-91) 5-93] 6-63] 6-91] 6-92] 6-95] 6-88] 6-90 


——— | ——____ | |] —— | —— —— | | | | | T_T OT T_T 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 














$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... - 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 6-78) 7-17] 7-29] 7-70) 8-52/10-64)12-80/13-43]16-16/13-23}10-47]11-15|10-63)11-12}10-59 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26) 5-81) 5-80) 6-11] 6-34) 6-71] 7-52) 9-34)11-01]11-85/14-47]11-91] 9-68] 9-63] 9-33! 9-82] 9-56 
New Brunswick....... 5-38} 5-83] 6-55) 6-84) 7-13] 7-04] 7-66) 8-41/10-70/12-50/13-28]15-97113-03]10-54]10-90}10-54/10-98)10-48 
Quebeoss, ur. 2. wesw 5-15} 5-64] 5-33] 6-46} 6-97) 6-87) 7-19] 8-03)10-66]12-24/12-78]/15-22|12-33] 9-82|10-41] 9-70}10-14/10-05 
Ontario....... Rtn te 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 6-67) 7-25) 7-20) 7-62) 8-30}11-68/12-57/13-32/16-07|12-65|10-20)10-59|10-05}10-47/10-36 
BManitobaids). . nica 5 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87) 7-94) 8-54) 9-83]11-97/12-92/16-14/12-43] 9-92]10-06] 9-59/10-43/10-46 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-08) 8-16] 8-25) 8-24) 8-30/10-30/12-58)13-37|15-77}/12-58| 9-82/10-32] 9-84]11-09]10-79 
ALDOrte i os s5 es +0 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-08) 8-15) 8-33) 8-29) 8-26]10-76/12-72/13-36]15-99}12-48] 9-83|10-06) 9-90}11-04110-79 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 8-79) 9-03} 9-03} 8-90) 8-50/11-14/13-08)14-40/17-07}13-67/11-43]11-27|11-11]11-95]11-85 





SR EUR IL OA May Mi AD UT PLNUL | al es beds I 
*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. See text. {December only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries. The index numbers 
of retail prices are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. Wholesale prices in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, New Zealand and 
the United States showed a downward ten- 
dency while advances occurred in Italy and 
China. 


Great Britain 


The Times index number of wholesale prices, 
on the base 1913=100, was 166.6 in March 
as against 172.8 in February, a decline of 
3.6 per cent. All groups recorded lower levels, 
the principal declines being in cereals, non- 
ferrous metals and wool. All foods declined 
5.38 per cent and materials declined 2.6 per 
cent. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913100, was 166.3 for March, a de- 
cline of 1.5 per cent from the February level 
of 168.8. Cereals declined 6 per cent, meat 
and fish declined 2.9 per cent, and other food 
advanced slightly, the total food group de- 
clining 2.5 per cent. Iron and steel and other 
metals and minerals declined slightly; cotton 
advanced andsother textiles declined; and 
other articles declined slightly. The non-food 
group declined about one per cent. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period 1867-77) de- 
clined 2.1 per cent to 140.1 for March as com- 
pared with 143.1 for February. Both foods 
and materials declined. In the former group, 
vegetable foods, also sugar, coffee and tea 
were lower while animal foods advanced. 

Cost or ‘Livine.—The official index number 
of the Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was slightly lower at the begin- 
ning of May being 173 as compared with 175 
for April. The change was due entirely to 
declines in food prices. The May figures 
were as follows: food, 167; rent, 147; cloth- 
ing, 230; fuel and light, 185; sundries, 180; 
cost of living, 178. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of Statistique Generale on the base July, 
1914 = 100 fell 2 points in March to 524. All 
foods declined 1.5 per cent, although the 
animal foods group rose somewhat. All in- 
dustrial materials rose 0.6 per cent, minerals 
and metals rising while the other groups de- 
clined. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base April 1914-100, declined from 
559 in January to 551 in February. Food pro- 
ducts, fuel, tar products, metal products, 
chemical products, fats, textile products, resin 
products, and tobacco products declined while 
petroleum products and rubber advanced. The 
other groups were unchanged. 

Retain Prices anp Cost or Livina—The 
official index number of retail prices of 56 
articles at Brussels, on the base April, 1914 
= 100, declined from 548 in February to 542 
in March. The general index number for the 
Kingdom declined from 517 in February to 
511 in March. 

The official index number of the cost of 
living for a middle class family, on the base 
1921=100, was 135.14 in March, as compared 
with 137.04 in February. Foods and fuel were 
lower, clothing was slightly higher. The in- 
dex of the cost of living for a working class 
family declined from 139.45 in February to 
138.19 in March. Clothing advanced slightly 
but all other groups were lower. 





Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office for gold 
prices, on the base 19183=100, declined to 
134.4 in March, as compared with 136.5 in 
February and 138.2 in January. Foods were 
down from 135.0 in February to 131.9 in 
March; materials from 139.3 to 139.0; do- 
mestic goods from 129.1 to 126.7; and im- 
ported goods from 173.4 to 172.9. 


Cost or Livina—The new index number 
of the cost of living calculated by the Federal 
Statistical Office showed a slight advance in 
March to 136.0, as compared with 135.6 in 
February. The cost of living, not including 
rent, was up from 151.9 in February to 152.2 
in March. Foods were up from 145.3 to 
145.8; rent from 71.5 to 72.2. Heat and light, 
was 138.0 in February and 137.9 in March. ~ 
Clothing was unchanged at 172.4; sundries 
was slightly higher, being up from 177.1 to 
177.4. The index for food, rent, heat and . 
light, and clothing rose from 131.3 to 181.7. 


Italy 


WHo.Esate Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 625.63 in March, an in- 
crease of 0.28 per cent for the month. The 
separate groups all showed increases with the 
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exception of miscellaneous animal foods and 
miscellaneous vegetable products. All foods 
declined 0.7 per cent and materials advanced 
0.8 per cent. The levels reached by the 
groups textiles, chemicals, minerals and metals, 
and miscellaneous industrial materials as well 
as the general index are the highest since the 
beginning of the compilation in 1921. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai, on the base 1913=100, advanced 
from 159.2 in February to 160.3 in March. 
Cereals advanced while other foods were 
lower. Textiles and fuels were higher, while 
metals, building materials and industrial ma- 
terials declined. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Pricrs.—The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office, on the 
base 1909-13 = 1000, continued to decline, be- 
ing 1804 in February as compared with 1835 
in January and 1866 in December, 1924. The 
agricultural produce group, the wool, hides, 
tallow, butter and cheese group, and the gen- 
eral merchandise and crockery group each de- 
clined substantially; while the flour, bran, 
pollard and oatmeal group, the leather group 
and the chemicals and manures group each 
showed slight declines. The building mate- 
rials group and the coal group were unchanged 
from the previous month’s level. 

Rerait Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of foods in 25 towns, on the 
base, prices in four chief centres in 1909-13 = 
1000, declined to 1561 for February as com- 
pared with 1576 in January. A substantial 
decline in groceries more than offset the ad- 
vances in dairy produce and meat. 


United States 


WHornsaLe Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices (showing the cost of 
a list of 106 commodities) continued to de- 
cline, being down 2.7 per cent in April as 
compared with March, and 4.4 per cent as 
compared with the beginning of January. The 
index is still 6 per cent above the low point 

of May a year ago, and 25 per cent above the 
low point, in the deflation of 1920-21, touched 
on June 1, 1921. The index is however 36 
per cent below the peak reached on February 
1, 1920. Live stock, provisions, textiles, metals, 
oils, building materials, chemicals and drugs 
declined while breadstuffs, hides and leather, 
naval stores and miscellaneous products ad- 
vanced. Fruits, coke and coal were unchanged. 


Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) 
was $193.281 for May 1, as compared with 
$194.537 for April 1. The highest point. 
touched since December, 1920, was in Febru- 
ary this year. The index is now 5.5 per cent 
below that level. Compared with the peak 
of 1920 a decline of 26.6 per cent has occurred. 
Breadstuffs and the miscellaneous group ad- 
vanced while meat, dairy and garden produce, 
other foods, clothing and metals declined. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1918 = 100, rose 0.6 per 
cent in March to 161.6. Foods and clothing 
rose slightly; fuel and light declined; and 
shelter and sundries remained at the levels of 
the previous month. 


The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base, July, 
1914 = 100, was 165 in February and March 
against 167 in January. Foods were 151 in 
February and March, having been at 154 in 
January. Shelter declined one point each 
month, reaching 182 in March. Clothing de- 
clined 2 points to 172 in February and rose to 
173 in March. Fuel and light remained un- 
changed at 169 and sindries at 175. 





Boy Immigration Scheme in 
Australia 


A committee appointed by the South Aus- 
tralian Legislative Council to inquire into the. 
boy immigration scheme which was discon- 
tinued by the present Government, has pre- 
sented its report. The scheme was objected 
to on the ground that the wages were too. 
low, and that the boys were not. well treated. 
The findings of the committee were to the. 
effect that. the wages laid down by the Act 
as a rainimum compared favourably with 
those of apprentices of the same age in any 
other class of work, and that employers some- 
times paid higher wages than the legal mini- 
mum. They also considered that the charges 
of ill treatment were unfounded. The com- 
mittee, with one dissentient, was of the opin- 
Jon that it would have been in the interest 
of the State to continue the scheme, making 
provision for higher wages and for any needed 
alterations suggested by experience. It recom- 
mended that the nomination system by which 
boys were selected for migration be relieved 
of certain restrictions and that full advantage 
be taken of the willingness of several reput- 
able organizations to assist in securing suit-- 
able migrants for the State. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE TWO FISCAL YEARS 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1925 


HE report of the Department of Immi- 

gration and Colonization for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1924, has been issued 
recently. It contains statistics of immigrants 
for the year according to nationality, sex, oc- 
cupation and destination, together with com- 
parative figures for the previous fiscal year 
and in some cases for several years. 

In the accompanying tables the principal 
figures for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1925, have been included. 

The total number of immigrants during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1924 was 148,560, 
as compared with 72,887 in the preceding year. 
Of the total 87,628 were adult males, 38,763 
adult females and 22,169 children, as compared 
with 33,286 males, 24,756 females and 14,845 
children, in the preceding year. The number 
of British arrivals during the year was 72,919, 
as compared with 34,508 in the previous year. 
The number arriving from the United States 
declined somewhat, being 20,521 as compared 
with 22,007 the year before. In 1923-24 the 
number of Chinese immigrants was 674, of 
whom 6579 were children. The total number 
of Chinese in 1922-23 was 711. Japanese im- 
migration increased from 368 to 448; Finnish 
from 1,171 to 7,640; Belgians from 316 to 
1662; Czecho-Slovaks from 101 to 2,757; 
Dutch from 119 to 1,149; Germans from 216 


y 


to 1,769; Italians from 2,074 to 6,379; Polish. 


from 2,921 to 4,211; Russians from 222 to 
3,058; Swiss from 152 to 1,585; and Ukrainian 
from 36 to 832. 

In the report of the work in the British 


Isles it is stated that British immigrants have. 


been admitted freely when able to comply with 
the general requirements, such as having sufi- 
cient funds to maintain themselves until em- 
ployment is secured. The number entering 
has been regulated as far as possible by the 
demand for labour on this side. Efforts to 
secure farmers with capital were made, but the 
lack of good farm land close to railway in 
the Prairie Provinces, together with the loss 
in exchange between British and Canadian 
money, were handicaps. The work of the De- 
partment was carried on through district agen- 
cies covering all the territory of the British 
Isles with the head office at London. In all 
cases when passage assistance was given a 
medical certificate was required. 

Canada was advertised in various ways 
through lectures in small towns and villages, 
through atlases and lantern slides in the schools 
and through the newspapers. In addition to 
this two exhibition motor vans were kept on 
“the road all the year visiting schools. 


On the continent of Europe there are Cana- 
dian immigration offices at Antwerp, the 
Hague, Hamburg, Danzig, Bucharest, Paris and 
Riga. The regulations in force provided only 
for the admission into Canada of farmers, 
farm workers, house workers and the wife and 
children of any man domiciled in Canada. 
Many of the countries did not allow any pro- 
paganda work but the desire of the people to 
better their condition led many to emigrate, 
and many others to seek for information about 
Canada. During the summer of 1923 a Swiss 
organization receiving support from the Swiss 
Government assisted between three and four 
hundred emigrants to come to Canada. The 
Netherlands Government also assisted a party 
of about fifty in a similar way. A delegation 
from Denmark visited Canada during the year 
to obtain information which they could fur- 
nish their Government in regard to Canada 
as a field for immigration. In the autumn of 
1923 nearly 2,000 experienced bushmen went 
from Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia to work 
for various lumber companies in Canada. 
These men were also experienced farm la- 
bourers. The system of inspection of immi- 
grants at embarkation ports was reported to 
be satisfactory. The transportation companies 
were aware of the regulations, of the class of 
immigrants desired and of the work of selec- 
tion carried on by the inspectors. Thus the 
hardships formerly experienced by immigrants 
who were brought from the interior to the 
ports only to be sent back were avoided. 

The report of the supervisor of United States 
Agencies referred to the difficulties in getting 
settlers to emigrate. The greatest of these 
was the inability to realize from their holdings 
sufficient to purchase lands in Canada. The 
agents confined their efforts to securing farm- 
ing classes. Information on Canada was sup- 
plied to schools and further educational work 
was carried on in placing exhibits of Canadian 
produce at country fairs. 

The report of the Commissioner of the 
Eastern Division with reference to inspection 
at border ports showed that 20,612 persons 
sought admission, of whom 11,281 were allowed 
and 9,331 rejected. In the Western Division 
8,701 were admitted and 391 rejected. In the 
Pacific Division 1,763 were admitted and 71 
rejected. 

The number of rejections at ocean ports was 
992 during the year, of these 187 were British, 
6 American and 799 from other countries. The 
number of deportations was 2,106 of whom 
1,377 were British, 417 Americans and 312 from 
other countries. 
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In the Western Division 13,587 farm la- 
bourers were admitted through border ports, 
while 11,800 came from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. With regard to the latter it was pointed 
out that some of them had been out of em- 
ployment in the old country and of these some 
were unable or unwilling to hold their places 
on the farms. These men complained that 
they were brought out under misrepresentation 
basing the claim on the fact that advertise- 
ments had appeared in the British papers 
stating that no farm experience was necessary 
to secure positions on the farms in Canada 
during harvest and that farmers had dis- 
charged them when they were found to be 
inexperienced. Many of these complaints 
were investigated and it was found that they 
were discharged not because of their lack of 
experience but because of unwillingness or in- 
ability to do a reasonable day’s work. It was 
also pointed out that the majority of the men 


settled down at their new work without com- 
plaint and that many though inexperienced 
earned wages of from $4 to $7 per day for the 
harvest season. After the harvest many found 
positions at their own trades and have had 
their families join them. 

In the report of the Commissioner for the 
Western Division it was pointed out with re- 
gard to Chinese immigration that on October 
2, 1923, the Chinese Immigration Act became 
operative restricting the entry into Canada of 
people of Chinese origin to certain classes with 
the result that chinese immigration has prac- 
tically ceased since that date. 

The report of the Supervisor of the Women’s - 
Division showed that during the year 8,288 
British women came out as houseworkers, of 
these 3,187 were English, 1,227 Irish, 3,789 
Scotch, and 85 Welsh. Of a total of 13,471 
British women who came unaccompanied 8,288 
were domestics, 4,345 came to join relatives 


IMMIGRANTS DURING FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 81, 1928, 1924 AND 1925, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO SEX, OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION 


Via Ocean Ports 
for fiscal year ended 





1923 1924 1925 

Srmx— 

EAT est iiaccak Vaea as hiratn kee 22,390 76, 288 46,623 

Females: Age). is. sue 18,611 33,483 30,430 

Childrens ac eiai e e 9,879 18,268 18,491 

Totals 5 o eR 50,880 | 128,039 95,544 

TRADE OR OccuPATION— 

Farmers and farm labour- 

ers— 

Mates cmc, Aes aae 11,370 39,748 PES 

Hemales iM an 2,536 4,183 4,643 

@bildreny. 4p. eee 2,242 3,982 5,583 
General labourers— 

Slesie ty Mik Men Ne 2,675 13,508 7,973 
Bemales syne wna 388 1,344 1,026 
Childrens iy ee 344 1,184 1,082 
echanics— 

Miaitest wun iiaavs Ula iu tat 4,158 15,110 6,535 

Hemales iw ssn ee 1, 293 3,103 1,924 

Childrens iene, ey, 836 1, 894 1; 272 
Traders, etc.— 
alow.) UVC EREED ARE 1,003 3,745 2,626 
Meraies, J)... dizi a tae 651 1,935 2,081 
Children: Wa iia 237 476 527, 
Miners— 

ME ables) aupe Nanny ane aN 920 2,578 1,058 

Hemalesa U0. i) Eminv ae 111 247 133 

Children’ sh oan i 142 259 197 
Domestic servants— 

Bemale: ly Seo hvnagoam 6, 237 13, 284 12,070 
Unclassified— 

Malese: . aeiy Mann Sih) ai 2,264 1,599 698 

Henaaleg chy. ony ieee oa 7,359 9,387 8,553 

Children: eat see 6,078 10,473 9, 830 

DEsTINATION— 

Nova, Scotia... ues 1,878 5,614 2,011 
New Brunswick.......... 458 1,425 809 
Prince Edward Island 32 52 34 
Quebec hie gion ia 6,163 16, 957 14,183 
Ontario , ee XGee Ney 24,417 58,962 41,059 
Manitoba iid aiianint aie 4,580 20,136 10, 857 
Saskatchewan............ 4,413 10,053 11, 814 
Ad ertatys | avy ste MMs 4,113 6, 640 7,505 
British Columbia........ 4,819 8,190 7, 269 
Yukon Territory......... 7 10 3 





From United States Totals 
for fiscal year ended for fiscal year ended 


ape 31,)March 31,;March 31,|March 31,)March 31,)March 31,)March 31,,March 31, ashe syle 


1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 
10,896 11,340 8, 855 33, 286 87,628 55,478 
6,145 5, 280 3, 864 24,756 38,763 84, 294 
4,966 3,901 3,099 14,845 22,169 21,590 
22,907 20,521 15,818 72,887 | 148,560 111, 362 
6,380 5,281 4,198 17,750 45,029 31,931 
2,070 1,405 1,131 , 6 5,588 5,774 
2,544 1,709 1,383 4,786 5,691 6, 966 
884 1,768 1,039 3,559 15, 276 9,012 
229 2 143 617 1,631 1,169 
169 246 125 513 1,430 1,207 
1,382 1,554 1,361 5,540 16,664 7,896 
386 356 246 1,679 3,459 2,170 
351 302 167 1,187 2,196 1,439 
688 1,302 1,015 1,691 5,047 3,641 
315 573 406 966 2,508 2,487 
181 296 220 418 772 747 
175 214 172 1,095 2,792 1,230 
30 37 19 141 284 152 
25 37 11 167 296 208 
701 581 363 6,974 13, 865 12,433 
1,387 1,221 1,070 3,651 2,820 1,768 
2,414 2,041 1,556 9,773 11,428 10,109 
1,696 1,311 1,193 7,774 11,784 11,023 
289 333 74 2,167 5,947 2,085 
558 456 214 1,016 1,881 1,023 
83 60 11 115 112 45 
3,180 3,022 2,09 9,343 19,790 16,279 
6,027 6,318 4, 853 80, 444 65, 280 45,912 
1,457 1,315 915 6,037 21,451 11,772 
3,773 3,147 2,227 8,186 13, 200 14,041 
4,683 3,790 3,447 8,798 10,430 10,952 
1,833 2,043 1,953 6,562 10,233 9,222 


122 37 28 129 47 31. 
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and 838 came to be married. These women 
were all required to have medical certificates 
before sailing. 

The number of unaccompanied women from 
the continent totalled 3,562. These were all 
medically examined and in future will be re- 
quired to carry a certificate. 

Steamship companies now carry conduct- 
resses who look after all unaccompanied im- 
migrant women on board ship. Then on ar- 
rival in port they are met by women officers 
of the Department who assist the new arrivals 
in many ways. Government conductresses are 
employed on the train. All these officers are 
of great assistance to the women immigrants. 

Women coming to Canada seeking employ- 
ment are directed to the Women’s Hostels 
and are placed in positions through the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. The hostels 
are in Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 
In these free accommodation for forty-eight 
hours is allowed to all women coming to Can- 
ada seeking employment as houseworkers. 


Under the Empire Settlement Scheme a loan 
to cover transportation may be made to Brit- 
ish women to enable them to come to Can- 
ada for domestic work. It is stated that 
ninety per cent of these women are satisfac- 
tory and that the percentage of those failing 
to repay their loans is small. During the year 
the Society for the Oversea Settlement of 
British Women arranged for the transporta- 
tion of 620 women and children. These were 
sent out in special parties in charge of a 
woman appointed by the Society. (On an- 
other page of this issue will be found a note 
on the recent progress made by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration in connection with set- 
tlement of British families on farms in Can- 
ada). 

The report on juvenile immigration showed 
that 2,080 juveniles came to Canada in the 
year under review as compared with 1,184 in 
the previous year. The number of applica- 
tions from Canadian homes for children dur- 
ing the year was 22,193 as compared with 
17,005 the preceding year. 

(Continued on page 633) 


SrareMent or IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, DURING THE FiscaL YEAR 1924-25, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE Fiscau YEAR 1923-24| 








Percentages of 


1923-24 1924-25 increase and 
decrease in the 
— total for 1924-25 
Other Other as compared 
British |} From | Coun- | Totals |British | From | Coun- | Totals with 1923-24* 
U.S.A. | tries U.S.A. | tries 
PANO eon ee ewe: tee iet tec wert rete 4,671 2,140 | 2,689} 9,500 | 9,410 1,838 | 8,082 | 19,330 | 103% increase 
IMiiyaens semen. Gietes, Rabies ae Laneee ct 10,971 2,149 | 4,647 | 17,767 | 10,861 1,799 6,834 | 19,494 LOSS Vi 
PDBu ebGrs PLES NID INURL) Ae RNA Ome Ne 6,911 2,084 4,690 | 13,68 8,188 1,795 4,438 | 14,421 5% ‘ 
DULL yeaa eee nadine tenagtenn tales On fh fan 7,040 | 1,848 | 5,072 | 18,960 | 4,789 1,573 | 4,416 | 10,778 | 23% decrease 
Ag orPetiae ML Cpe Pies cote eet ee 15,970 | 2,692 6,587 | 25,249 | 5,706 1,784 | 5,206 | 12,696 | 50% 5; 
September mee alls oN. a sue 6,398 2,142 5,632 | 14,172 8,834 1,366 8,293 8,493 40% v1 
OCLODe eerie eee ee enn 5,651 1,845 | 4,679 | 12,175 | 3,340 19267) 1 2V3t8 6,925 | 48% e 
November! daucpia seit dots hh 4,881 1,307 | 5,395 | 11,588 | 2,005 926 | 2,737 | 5,668 | 51% t 
December)... msc sere eee ee 1,634 1,075 | 3,880 | 6,589 687 741 1,337 | 2,765 | 58% 
JANWAT VCE ME 5 Satettee se Sache ete oa 1,044 847 2,451 4,342 543 632 832 2,007 538% : 
HOD TURE Yona a peter amnion dianers er petrcrr el 1,865 991 3,250 6,166 542 800 868 25219 64% 
BLIGE (Ch ORR cee AML A IS ORL I RL Ta 5,883 1,401 6,148 | 18,482 | 3,273 1,297 | 2,005 | 6,575 | 50% ‘ 
BGCAIS aa. cee voeiat cee yo 72,919 | 20,521 | 55,120 |148,560 | 53,178 | 15,818 | 42,366 (111,362 | 25% decrease* 





*British, 27 per cent decrease: U.S.A., 23 per cent decrease: Other Countries, 23 per cent decreare. 


NuMBER OF CANADIANS RETURNING AFTER AN ABSENCE oF Srx MontHs oR LONGER IN THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED Marca 31, 1925 








CO CELOD SE ye ee oh ec te dy ave sua. 6 ee GU ea IMC HEP RAR Ua of 


PADUAL Vis eae Rec ie i's « din ibaa, Sct secre ISLE ee A et, Ra 


March 





Canadian British Sub- | Naturalized 
born jects who had | Canadian Totals 
Citizens | acquired Cana-| Citizens 
dian domicile 

Peete ae 3,608 289 190 4,087 
Pay Ne 4,170 505 261 4,936 
5 Bile oe 3,962 447 Pap a! 4,720 
ot ae ee 4,426 405 296 5,127 
re ee eas 4,023 ba2 416 4,991 
BROT ee 2,952 434 239 8,625 
a 2,844 394 242 3,480 
Ses ey 2,614 357 215 3,186 
SETS. 2,618 353 194 3,165 
ae Sos od 1,395 199 121 1,715 
a ae ae 1,641 239 132 2,012 
i EY: 2,220 313 198 2,731 
ne: eras 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
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Immigration into Canada during the Fiscal 
Year ending March 31, 1925 

The Department of Immigration and Col- 
onization has issued a statement as to im- 
migration during the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1925, including a table showing the num- 
ber of Canadians returning after an absence 
of six months or longer in the United States. 


The total immigration for this twelve‘month 
period was 111,362 made up of 53,178 from 
the British Isles, 15,818 from the United States 
and 42,366 from other countries. In the same 
period 43,775 Canadians returned from the 
United States so that if this number is added 
to the general immigration total of 111,362 
the combined count is 155,137. 


Immigration to Canada During First Quarter of 1925 


The nature and extent of the immigra- 
tion into Canada during the first three months 


of the year 1925 is shown in detail in the. 


table on page 532 which gives the numbers 
of immigrants according to their sex, occupa- 
tion and nationality. The table is compiled 
from information supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization. A 
summary table is also given, showing the total 
number of immigrants from Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries for 
each month of the quarter, with comparative 
figures for certain previous quarters. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1925 




















From From 

Great | From | other 
—- Britain | U.S.A.] coun- | Totals 

and tries 

Treland 

PADUA EV gh LODO! cabs eye) ahh vee) 543 634 830 2,007 
Pebruanye 1929505 saiehies 542 S01} + 867 2,210 
Mia rehelOe bine. cn. shee a RUT GS 1,298 2,004 6,575 
First Quarter, 1925....... 4,358 2,733 3,701 10,792 
Fourth Quarter, 1924..... 6,032 | 2,956 1 6,370 15,358 
- First Quarter, 1924....... 8,792 3,274 | 11,814 23,880 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1925 


HERE was a noticeable falling off in the 
number of fatal industrial accidents re- 
ported to the Department of Labour during 
the first quarter of the present year. The 
number of deaths reported was 202, of which 
one resulted from an accident in August, 1923, 
and eleven from accidents which happened in 
1924. The total number of fatalities reported 
for the quarter was 191 (77 in January, 59 in 
February and 54 in March) as compared with 
325 in the previous quarter, and with 291 in 
the first quarter of 1924. No large catastrophes 
were reported. There were, however, four 
deaths among seamen due to the foundering 
of the Malaspina at Millbank Sound, British 
Columbia, in January, and three deaths of 
snowplough men in February when a train 
split the switch and struck a snowplough at 
Lachute, Quebec. Forty-seven deaths were re- 
ported in the transportation and public util- 
ities group, 28 of which were on the steam 
railways and 10 in water transportation. 
Thirty-eight deaths were reported in the log- 
ging industry, 33 in the mining industry, 29 
in the manufacturing industries, 16 in the con- 
struction industries and 16 in agriculture. In- 
fection following injuries resulted in death 
in four cases, septicaemia in one and pneu- 
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monia in one. Strain in lifting was specially 
stated as the cause of death in two cases. 
Among the accidents due to machinery nine 
resulted from being caught in the machinery, 
in most cases being due to the clothing catch- 
ing; the breaking of machinery caused three 
deaths, and falls against saws, etc., three 
deaths. 

During the quarter attention was drawn to 
three accidents which were duplicated in the 
annual report of the Department published 
for 1924 in the March issue of this GAZETTE. 
These had to do with accidents to a miner 
at Matheson, Ontario, a miner at St. Thomas 
Township, Ontario, and a stone contractor at 
Kingston, Ontario, in the months of March, 
June and May respectively. After deducting 
these three accidents and adding the twelve 
appearing in the supplement attached hereto, 
the total number of industrial fatalities re- 
ported to the Department for the year 1924 
to date is 1,279. 

The following table has been prepared from 
information received from all sources avail- 
able, but it does not necessarily include all 
the industrial accidents that may have 
occurred :— 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925 


Trade or Industry Locality Date ' Age 
AGRICULTURE— 

arm boy) acs ie New Liskeard, Ont.....|Jan. 2.. 14 
arrives Bis Bais Grenville, Que.......... Hy BN 2h ce 
TAOOULER ccs cle vier ‘Toronto .Onb. so eek ee itd oN PR 
Parmer sss oue gus nisi Township ails bled 69 

nt. 
Farmer Wags Milestone, Sask........ a itgan 2k 67 
Parmer ii ies Kemptville, Ont........ “ARS BN RR Pa 
Farmer i id: Brockville; Onto Way yy At a a 42 
Arner, Vo uve Crossfield, Alta......... Feb. 2. 18 
Farmer.(joh vain Burks: Falls, Ontei 2.32: ivi 1) SR ah 
Farmer. isan pede Swan River, Man....... Pali vee 65 
Farmers.) )). vas Estevan, Sask.......... Mar. 5.. 17 
Karmen...) ie Milo Pa ae Ui eer vy 8 62 
Warmer yy, s sch Osceola, Ont. ee aes arnt FY il 22 
armen wie) Me Glanworth, Ont......... iin Se 
Pariier ORY Markstay, Ont.......... sash Ka ae 42 
Mariner... one St. George, Que......... 27 lover 21 
Loacine— 
LA DOUTEE 4s 0Gues Pakesley ,\Outivaieciaaee.. Jan 2 26 
aca bourer.(2 .). 48 Riding Mountains, Man.| “ (Boe 20 
Feller tog sua Lake Cowichan, B.C...} “ | 28 
Labourer. 0Ge we Rainy Lake, Ont....... " 8 61 
Labourer. .....:.).|Blind River) Ontiiiaew. sf 9 36 
Woodsman....... Riding Mountamporan. |) 10 ot... cs 
Woodsman....... Minnedosa, Man........ Ba che, 20 
Woodsman....... Hodgson, Man.......... tu Rly Es hae 
Logeery iia saeues Roy, BO 2 ae ee A ae 18 
Bull cook). ...1 si Topaz Harbours BiGw:;.| “17 54 
Topeer ys 2 chi). Hopetown Pass, B.C....| “ 17 30 
Jaboureryi/sl sane Glendale; Ont en fveu wid 9 36 
Signalman........ Reid Bay, BiGisoo ue. . eth EF Hi Ra 
Riggerman....... Reid Bay, BOTH. e. . rem 20 28 
hogeers,'(2)ie 3 er Courtenay BiG ieee. - P42 140°7'80 
Labourer, «0:2 +65, Flanders, Ont.sy.0 bis... gt Ps} 24 
Logger ie he ‘Allco) BC erie... many y 44 
Woodsman....... Abercorn, Ques. .304... PAHO SO) 1) SR TOME 
Woodsman....... Port: Coguislamig ee 21) 665/29 8 seein 
Woodsman....... Yabhk) BO apes.» ules") 40 
Teamister. / {0.0 FlandérsyOnge ee? : : a UE at BORN Pag 
Woodsman....... ec Weanisom Island,;| “6 31 39 
iC, 

TOoger leo ce: Catahoo, Altace ors. .« Hep. 2 21 
Manager and scal-|/Buckley Bay, B.C...... Pe dks 
er with timber 

company. 
Pogson, dex ylides Portohenive mene Oey 2d Jews en 
Hooknaan 7) iclh: Nimpkish Lake, Ont. se Re I ai 
Logger, 4%), Qa Otway) BiCieeeeie es pis kes 55 
Boomman. . 4.45 Frederick Arm, B.C....| “ 27 24 
WOORGCE Soe). sues Campbell River, B.C...) 27 40 
Eingineers...'...4 Fanny Bay, B.C........ Feb. 27 29 
Sanding man with| Nelson, GD, 1 ae Miles 17 

lumber com- 

company 
TOC COT ihe uta tec tie Robson B.C ae aie Pi Manne 19 
OV OR ssc sie eit & Chisholm, Alta......... Mar. 2.. LZ 
High rigger...... Headquarters, B.C..... x al sales 
Hookman........ Aileo, BAO caeeinania, «is ti 5 26 
Woodsman....... Bromptonville, Que..... Pe Weld ak 15 
Labourer. ........ New Liskeard, Ont..... eds LY )e* Soh ae 


Cause of Fatality 


Struck by saw which burst. 

Kicked by horse. 

Trapped while burning slash in bush. 

Fell from barn which was being demolish- 


ed. 

Crushed under rack blown over in wind- 
storm. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Clothing caught in key of crankshaft of 
engine. 

Crushed between loads of bark. A load 
left at top of hill slid back. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Fell from windmill. 

Slipped on ice striking head against bob- 
sleigh. 

Misjudged height of load and was caught 
by top of doorway when entering barn. 

Struck by falling limb. 

Jumped from box car of moving train. 

Crushed under load of logs which capsized. 


Kicked by a horse. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Falling tree struck log which flew up 
striking workman in stomach. 

Crushed by rolling log. 

Crushed by tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Pneumonia following lockjaw caused by 
frost bite. 

Struck by falling snag. 

Slipped and fell in log chute. 

Carried between stump and log when 
pan” under haulback by swinging 
og. 

Crushed leg under log. 

Struck by small tree knocked down 
by yarding line. 

Struck on neck by haulback line. 

Struck by log being hauled through woods. 

Struck by tree. 

Fell against valve gears. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Crushed by rolling log. 

Crushed by log. 

Struck by beam. 
weight of snow. 

Struck by tree which fell when hit by 
another falling tree. 

Drowned when gas boat sank. 


Roof collapsed owing to 


Struck by log which rolled from car. 

Unhooking on float, slipped off log and 
was drowned. 

Jumped off tree and fell on end of small 
hidden stump. 

Slipped off boom stick—drowned. 

Crushed by top log which fell while chokers 
were being unhooked. 

Derailment of logging engine. 

caer by log. Either fell or walked into 

ume. 


Struck by log while sanding the log chute. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Tree fell across guy line causing it to unwrap 
from stump encircling workman. 

Struck by top of spar tree which broke off. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Legs broken in runaway. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


FIsHING AND TRAP- 


PING— 
Fisherman... -. Ridgeway Ont jn 23st: Mar 
Fishermen (2)....|At sea (Atlantic)....... af 


MINES, SMELTERS 
AND QUARRIES: 
Metalliferous Min- 


ing— 
Mamertont went... Anyox, B.C get? 1. Jan. 
Mucken:.. 223% . Levack Ones, aie. a 

Sd Ree Kirkland Lake, Ont i 
Eabourer.:.....:\. Lévack) Ont es Feb 
Smelterman...... Tra eee, Bt. 
Trip runner and Spemghill, 1 A Oe it 

labourer (2). 

VS aa Kiet Lake, Ont Mar 
TPAMMer s,s... Britannia Beach, B.C vi) 
Labourer...... Pimps One) 6's ke: iid 


Coal Mining: 





Beer: Oa North Sydney, N.S.....|Jan 
Miner. . che Warne, Alta... Ki 
NoineR Nate: ee Drumheller, Alta....... a 
Machiner helper..|Nacmine, Alta.......... 4 

mer A FM Lomond, Alta.......... 
MaMeT ins Le a New Waterford, N.S....| “ 
Bie ys 6 acta aisles Glace Bay, N:S..000:2'.. ¥ 
Miter ices outa New Aberdeen, N.S.. fe 
Mameraee. coc so Bridgeport, Sea a 


Machine helper... 
Miners (2) 


ss 0 16,8) exe\m s 


Springhill, N.S 
Glace Bay, N.S 


ee re ed 


Non-metallic min- 
eral mining and 
quarrying: 

Pylori 23% oh 

Employee at 
gravel pit. 


Allumette Island, Que. ; 


"TramMIMer i. «os Thetford Mines, Que....|Feb. 

Mallmah syste East Broughton, Que....|/Mar. 

Workman at North Gower, Ont...... hi 
gravel pit. 


Workman at 
gravel pit. 
Bapourer 4) 2804 


0 ROS 0 6:10) 's Ones 


Clay products and 
structural mater- 


ials: 
Labourer ee. 2) Torénto POnt ey Bae, Mar 
Employee at cem-|Point Anne, Ont........ ip 
ent works. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, 
drink and tobacco: 
[ULES ee ea Souris, Man)... .2's setae Jan, 
Miller. :.,999802%. Medicine Hat, Alta..... Feb. 
Animal Foods: 
Employee at Elmwood, Man......... Mar 
packing plant. 
Textiles: 
Employee of flax 
company....... ixeter, Ont. aes sasinat Feb. 
Rubber Goods: 
Labourer’). 200). Torentor One, 27 ree .. (Jan 
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Date 


Cause of Fatality 


Drowned when ice broke. 
Dory swamped—drowned. 




















- Caught between ‘cars one of which was 
struck by incoming empties. 
2 Crushed between car and platform. 
21.2 Finger crushed—died under anesthetic. 
8 Burned in bunkhouse. 
hi Fell from trestle. 
17 Cars ran off road. 
6 Crushed by rock 
10 Premature blast 
23 Buried in rock in a stope. 
1 Struck by fall of stone. 
2 While pulling out coal, piece came down on 


hand. Infection. 
Buried by fall of rock. 


8.. Struck by falling cap-rock. 
22 Cave-in of coal. 
a2 Caught between box and prop. 
30 Crushed by box from the tipple 
30 Crushed between box cars 
a Crushed by coal box. 


Struck by falling coal. 

Crushed by trip which jumped track. 

Fall of stone. 

While shovelling ashes into river place on 
which he stood was undermined. 


Fell from side of open pit. 
Premature explosion. 


Uncoupling of train on incline—crushed. 
Caught by belt and pulley. 

Cave-in of gravel pit. 

Cave-in of overhanging clay. 


Struck by derrick box in open pit. 


Cut skin—infection. Ne 
Struck by material precipitated from blast. 


TS! Fell from car during switching operations. 
12... Fell from elevator. 

Tea ear eae Clothing caught in revolving shaft. 

18.. Shive entered finger—infection. 

12 Strain in lifting. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING 


———6—=—0—OOOOSSSsSSSsSSsSsSsmms om 


THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925—Con. 


Cause of Fatality 


i a i ni i i | a a 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MANUFACTURING—- 
Con. 
Saw and planing 
mills: 
Mill worker...... Madawaska, N.B....... Jan, 
Praprietot 0.) Broughton West, Que...| “ 26 
Mill worker...... Gloucester Co., SBI 
Mill worker...... Picted, NGS eee .|Feb. 16 
Mill worker...... Vancouver, DS @ Peter on 20 
Mill worker...... Drummond, N.B....... maine 
Rotary sawyer...| York Co., N.B......... Mar 
Employee........ Quebec, 'Queve..ccueee ts 8) 
Millwright....... Bell. River, -Ontinaiisl’. i 
Employee... 44 Ste. Rose de Waterford,} “ 
Que. 
Wood Products: 
Employee at fur-|Stratford, Ont.......... Mar 
niture factory. 
Pulp, paper and 
paper goods: 
Employee at/Cap Madeleine, Que.....|Jan 
paper mill. 
Employee... .....: Thorold Ont. vpesde.. Keb 
Bmployee. is...) Sheet Harbour, N.S Mar 
Labouref.. esas. Connaught, Ont......... iG 
Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts: 
Machinist. ger Winnipeg, Man.......... Feb. 19 
Employee at Toronto, Ontia eigen. mney 
metal factory. 
Labourers ook sae Bahl, Oates Gey Commer NOL. ea ae: 
Car repairman.. .| Halifax, N.S............ Mar. 
Car repairman... ./ Toronto, Ont ayaa mt 
Chemical and allied 
products: 
Employee of Hamilton, Onecare... | Jan. 
chemical _ fact- 
ory. 
Miscellaneous In- 
dustries: 
Machinist........ Oshawa Ont ee: | Mar 
Labourer .oivss. 0: Toronte: Onty ena, |- re Wee 
CUA ZIOT hee elaine Sydney j NAB oak Seo - Jan.) Si 
ConstRUCTION— 
Building and Struct- 
ures: 
Carpenter... :..../ Toronto, Ont. nae sae). Jan 
PAaNtOr. f.65)o5 uae Victoria). (et yerren. ee. & x4 
CATDONLOT f s)5iidis 04.4 TTS D.C neaaee, «2 Feb. 
Workman........ Toronto, Ontigeiiwry.. . iti 
Carpenter...) .'. 5. Hamilton, Ont.. ie 
Workman........ Toronto, Ont ee! \ Mar. 5 
Workman on Sti ORM IN es ining, 1 * 
church spire. 
Railway construc- 
tion: 
Bridgeman....... Napanee, Ont! iia). si Feb. 26 
Labourers 0d: Brat 2 Bln OS st ce SOR a Mar 
Miscellaneous Con- 
struction: 
alourebin<ss's Humberstone, Ont...... Jan, 23 
Labourer. 3. 1)..0.0, Oliver, BGreg: «04 Feb. 
Labourers... 44) Senneville, Que......... Xi 


16.. 


eeteecceccene 


cote eeececeee 


rs ery 


es er ey 


Ce i ry 


osteo were cee 


Os iC rd 


sefeecceens 


Struck by log from saw. 

Hit by piece of iron when machinery broke. 

Struck by board from saw. 

Clothing caught in machinery. 

Struck by descending cant while cleaning 
carriage. 

Lockjaw developed from injury to hand. 

Struck by pulley which burst. 

Caught in machinery. 

Fell against trimmer saw. 

Fell upon circular saw. 


Fell down stairway. 


Crowbar slipped and entered man’s abdo- 
men while using it to remove belt from 
pulley. 

Crushed between bale and steel plate which 
slipped when man was standing on it 
loading truck. 

Struck by piece of wood which flew from 
saw. 

Caught in shafting. 


Scalded. 
Train struck automobile. 


Crushed by falling moulding box. 

Crushed under car which fell when jacks 
gave way. 

Crushed by steel chute on coal car. 


Caught in shafting of revolving machine. 


Strained back while lifting. 

Fell off building. 

Slipped, striking head while carrying box 
of gla. SS. 


Fell while fastening brace to framework of 
window. 

Fell while altering lever of swinging plat- 
form. 

Fell from trestle. 

Fell off scaffold. 

Cut finger—infection. 

Fell. 

Fell while taking down staging. 


Struck by train. 
Struck by train. 


Fell off crane. 

Crushed by falling cement panel while 

_ repairing ditch. 

Fell down bridge landing on block of 
cement. 
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Cause of Fatality 


ed ee ea ee 


Fall from height. 

Peavie slipped causing fall. 

Struck by falling block. 

Fell from derrick while giving signals. 


Buried by cave-in at coal dump. 


Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Collision. 

Fell under locomotive. 

Crushed between cars during shunting 
operations. 

Struck by train. 

Feil under engine. 

Derailment of hand car when it struck 
rock, 

Clothing caught in shafting controlling 
hoist cables. 

Caught between cars while coupling. 

Fell off car. 

Mangled beneath car. 
passing engine. 

Crushed by frozen crust from coal pile. 

Struck on head by box. 

Derailment. 

Steam pipe exploded in boiler house. 


Shovel caught in 


Derailment. Train struck rockslide. 
Collision. i 
Train split switch and struck plough. 


Sealded. Engine turned over. 

Leaned out of cab to examine engine and 
struck head against bridge support. 

Struck by train. 

Run over by train. 

Lost footing when getting off engine and 
rolled under train. 


Fell overboard from barque—drowned. 
Fell into hold of ship. 


45, 22,29} Drowned when Malaspina foundered. 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Con. 
Miscellaneous Con- 
struction;—\con.) 
Laborer.) a. oii: Courtland: One) s.ai8 0. aD UME ce) SON, 
Bridgeman....... Hazelton mai Gael. es 21 
Labourer......... St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. Mar. 3.) 22 
Signalman........ North Vancouver, BC. We: 31 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways: 
Railway em- Melville, Sask.......... BTC SAAN Be 1 
ployee. 
DMSO SA Pa Dundas? Ontesi aie... 5 SS GAN Sohn 
Sectionman...... ‘Alert Bay Binney. 2 6.. 30 
Engineer. ........ Belledune ‘Station, De cE a 40 
Emplovee of fuel] Halifax, N.S.. ata) BARRA tee 
department. 
Brakeman....... Chambord, Que........ SEO. CEVA ak 64 
Sectionman...... ACTCTOHEE CBee os a TG ae 65 
Constable........ Fort William, Ont...... Mae Ld Sas alee 
Sectionman...... FlagstonesB Ooms, Sheee sf 50 
Stationary engin-|Fernie, B.C............. CVI SVN 54 
eer at coal chute 
A¥amman.) ou Pembroke) Ont...) ...),1 Deals sma Bi 52 
Trainmansie de Vaudreuil, Que........). ea 36 
Lapoureric. scala TCRCOUE, OMG. is. ca siacids Feb Ou. encase 
Coal tran so ocuwen Fort William, Ont...... Se BO Sa ee 
Labourer...:.\.:.,.,/@imour, Onti fuafaos. Y. ae Fae 43 
Engineer......... Sunny Brae Siding; N.S.| “ = 19.. 52 
Workmen at pow-|Weston, Ont............ yee: ER 65 
er plant (2). 
Engineer! i). Cherry Creek, B.C..... elie 53 55 
Engineers........ Glen Layy Onto iayon, Tap Gs a ai ae 
nan ploughmen |Lachute, Que........... ROM nice A even ens sean ete 
(3 
Engineer (o 00000. BaieiVerte; NIB ee POMP Ceeeee. Bt enh aan 
Engineer......... Montreal, Que.......... Maras... 62 
Sectionman...... Bedford Siding, N.S....} “ Bui, 74 
Sectionman...... Stephen, Alta....g 00052. y SS AU po Reig 
Brakeman....945 Beer, Onti vsainay odin: st te a CEU WM MNT Wr 8 
Water Transporta- 
tation: 
SORIA srt 9 ey.) isha’ Vancouver.B Ga, baie. Janaii6. . 48 
TLongshoreman...|St. John, Ne omen Me & 34 
Seamen (4)...... Millbank OUNCE REE Cee lity on ae ys 
Lock tender...... St. Catharines, Ont..... Feb.23.. 55 
Sarlon ius. wus te Vancouver (B.C at. ye: UPD 3's Pei ane 
Marine engineer. .|Sydney, N.S........... Mar. 18.. 36 
ELNZINCOL NN. cies Vancouver,BC... .20. 5. Re ab hic. BW bane 
Storage and _ local 
transportation: 
Teamster........ Gimli Mane Vath Me i eae 20 
Coal carter...:..: Quebée, Que. Rea al But 28 
RELER)... 2. a0 Montreal, Que.......... AeeO. 50 
Public Utilities, 
N.€.8.: 
Employee at pow-| Yorkton, Sask..........JJan. 2..]........ 
er plant. 
Labourer......... Winnipeg, Man.......... AR ie IOI eae 
Taneman-r....... St SOUUS iss eee Feb” Tt. 44 
Tanemiatecr.. 2.0. Stave Falls, B.C........ ah 2D: 46 
Superintendent of|/Toronto, Ont........... FF a... 61 
electric | com- 
pany. 
Lineman! Ao Knowlton, Que. ...... NAPIER. ee a 


Fell from wall of lock into water—drowned. 
Fell into hold of steamer. | 

Scalded while cleaning boilers. 

Drowned when vessel was wrecked. 


(No particulars). Cardiac failure resulted 
from fracture. _ 
Buried beneath avalanche of coal. 


Fell from wagon. 


Electrocuted. 


Buried under descending coal when he fell 
into a hopper. 

Electric shock caused fall from pole. 

Moving high tension wires—electrocuted. 

Struck by train. 


Hlectrocuted, 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
SERVICE— 
Public and Munici- 
pal: 
yA DOULCE cay ue Lele LorontoOnt i aie wae Jan.) ...9 
Fireman... .. 08 Montreal, Que.......... Feb: 1 
Policeman....... Vancouver, B.C......... a 7 
MiscELLANEOUS— 
Fireman?) 2). Lyneel BoC ae Jans U5 
Apprentice....... Montreal; Que... 2 )dy4t)!. Feb.. 4.. 
Labourer...’ 2... (Montreali‘Qued. ane: Cie ade 
Labourer.........|/Winnipeg, Mand. (00). Mar. 11.. 
Blaster..........-|Joenquieres; Quem wun)“. 14.: 


SUPFLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Labourer.........|/French River, Ont......|June 25 
ASO Won cy alee York Co., N. Boge. Nov. 14.. 
Employee  with|Revelstoke, B.C........| “ 15 
construction 
gang. 
Sawer Aue. cue Beet Ceti 9 26.. 
Woodsman....... Gloucester Co., N.B....| “ 
Swamper......... Gloucester Co., N.B....}Dec. 2.. 
Baggageman..... North: Bay, Optio. " ae 
Woodsman....... Restigouche Co., N.B..| “ = 18.. 
Labourer.........|Cumberland, B.C....... IS a 
Longshoreman...|St. John, N.B........... ANY eT Be, Saale 
Woodsman....... York Co.pNiBin aoe... Se ell Aang a 


Age Cause of Fatality 
2 BR A Strain from lifting. 

32 |Pinned in the ruins of burning house. 

72 |Crushed between freight elevator and wall. 

30 {Struck by block of wood which was being 
swung into position. 

15 |Hand caught when using it to place belt on 
pulley. Fell on machine. 

16 |Caught in fiy wheel. 

59 |Caught in shaft. While working on tanks 


stepped to window to get fresh air. 
Explosion. Threw cigarette into open 
powder box. 


OCCURRING DURING 1924 


Drowned. 
Fell from staging. 
Struck by falling rock. 


Crushed by carriage dog from saw. 


Struck by falling tree. 

17 |Struck by failing tree. 

Crushed foot—infection. 

18 |Struck by falling tree. 

Was handling big sewage pipe when he 
slipped and was jammed _ between 
that pipe and another. 

Fell down port tank of steamer. 

Struck by falling tree. Septicaemia. 


Progress of Co-operation Since the War 


A report presented to the United States 
Senate last December by the Federal Trade 
Commission on “Co-operation in Foreign 
Countries,” has since been published. It con- 
tains the conclusions reached by special in- 
vestigators who visited fifteen countries in 
Europe. They found that the total number of 
persons directly belonging to co-operative 
societies was over thirty million, representing, 
with their families a total of 120,000,000 people 
who benefit by co-operative effort in some 
form. The world war has given such an im- 
petus to the movement that, as the report 
states, “it stands out as one of the most prom- 
inent features of the economic structure of the 
world to-day.” In some of the larger Euro- 
pean countries, the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany, consumers’ co-operative socie- 
ties rank among the largest producers and dis- 
tributors of the necessaries of life. In England 
and Germany the commissioners found that 
nearly half the population was affiliated with 
the consumers’ wholesale and retail societies. 


“While all classes,” it stated, “have shared in 
the advantage of co-operation in various coun- 
tries of Europe it is mainly the wage-earners’ 
families and the middle classes generally, as 
well as the population in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, which have attached themselves to the 
co-operative movement.” 

The Commission recommends consideration 
of the following features of the co-operative 
movement in foreign countries with a view to 
their application on this continent: (1) Farm- 
ers’ co-operative sales societies for marketing 
agricultural produce as directly as_ possible 
from the farm to the urban household; (2) 
rural co-operative credit societies of the 
Raiffeisen type managed by the farmers them- 
selves and limited to small areas; (38) dis- 
tribution of electric power in rural communi- 
ties through farmers’ co-operative societies; (4) 
retail consumers’ societies in thickly populated 
rural districts; (5) co-operative distribution of 
fuel; (6) distribution of milk by consumers’ 
co-operative socicties; (7) co-operative export 
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associations of farm producers; (8) decentrali- 
zation of adminstration of co-operative organi- 
zations. 

The report groups co-operative societies into 
three classes (1) consumers’ societies, (2) agri- 
cultural societies, and (3) credit societies. The 
so-called “workers’ co-operatives,” where work- 
ingmen are their own employers and work un- 
der a self-appointed manager, as well as co- 
operative insurance and building societies, are 
not included. 

The functions of the consumers’ co-operative 
or as it is also known, the distributive society, 
is to supply its members with unadulterated 
goods free from the middleman’s profits. For 
this purpose consumers’ societies operate re- 
tail stores, where members purchase their 
household supplies. The retail co-operative 
stores generally purchase their supplies from 
a co-operative wholesale society of which they 
are members. The total number of co-opera- 
tive consumers’ societies throughout the world 


is in excess of 90,000, with about 40,000,000 
individual members. Consumers’ organizations 
in the United States number about 3,000, 
with a membership of about 775,000. 

The co-operative agricultural societies ob- 
tain for the individual small farmer the bene- 
fits of large-scale organizations, either through 
collective buying of farm supplies or through 
joint disposal of farm products. There are 
more than 80,000 co-operative farmers’ socie- 
ties with millions of members in the various 
countries of the world. Agricultural organi- 
zations of this class in the United States num- 
ber about 15,000. 

The function of the co-operative credit so- 
ciety 1s to promote thrift among its members 
by accumulating their savings and to make 
loans to them and to supply its members with 
cheap credit facilities. The total number of 
co-operative credit sacieties in the world ex- 
ceeds 105,000. Of these, about: 586 are in 
the United States. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


City Policemen May be Members of 
Union 


N a decision given last .month in the 
Superior Court at Montreal, Mr. Justice 
Coderre declared illegal and null and void cer- 
tain resolutions and orders which had been 
passed by the City Council of Montreal, for- 
bidding the members of the City Police Force 
to be members of Policemen’s Federal Labour 
Union No. 62, a union which holds a charter 
from the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 


ada. 

The circumstances leading up to this judg- 
ment were outlined in the Department’s pub- 
lication “Labour Organizations in Canada,” 
as follows:— 

Acting on the recommendation of its executive com- 
mittee, the Montreal city council, on March 19, 1923, 
reaffirmed its decision of September 15, 1922, expressing 
its opposition to municipal employees belonging to 
trade unions. It appears that three police sergeants 
(all members of Policemen’s Federal Union No. 62) 
were suspended. The policemen’s union regarded all 
three suspensions as resulting ‘‘ from the animosity 
of the executive committee to the union.” 

At a meeting of the union a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the City Council to initiate an investi- 
gation into the causes that brought about the suspen- 
sions. In its demand, the union received the support 
of the Montreal Trades and Labour Council. The agi- 
tation for a civic inquiry had the effect of reopening 
the entire question as to whether or not civic author- 
ity should countenance the functioning of a union of 
civic employees, or to what extent, if any, such em- 
ployees had the right to organize. This question had 
arisen on several previous occasions, notably in Decem- 
ber, 1918, when a dispute, bordering on a strike, occurred 
between the city and the unions of policemen, fire- 


men and the aqueduct workers. At that time a board 
of investigation appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act adjudicated the 
dispute. The decision of the board was accepted by 
both parties, the first clause of which was in part as 
follows: ‘‘ Policemen may have their society or asso- 
elation for the consideration of their own affairs, but 
must not be affiliated with any other association, society 
or a union.’”’ 

The City Council at its meeting on March 19, 1923, 
by a vote of 24 to 8, reaffirmed its decision as embodied 
in the text of the executive committee’s report of 
September 15, 1922. This report was as follows: ‘‘ Your 
committee is opposed to the police union as it now 
exists; your committee is of the opinion that no fed- 
eration of municipal employees should exist as regards 
the members of the police force, the firemen, and the 
employees of the aqueduct; the committee, however, 
has no objection to the existence of the police benevo- 
lent association and that of the firemen, or of any 
other similar organization in the aqueduct department.” 

As an outcome of the action of the City Council, the 
executive committee, after consultation with the chief 
of police, issued an order requiring that all new mem- 
bers of the city police force sign an affidavit that they 
“would not belong to any union.” 

The controversy between the executive committee of 
the City Council and the union was resumed on 
November 29, 1923, when the executive committee, 
according to press reports, promulgated an _ order, 
through the chief of police, to the effect that the 
policemen must resign from their union or leave the 
force. The union then made application for an in- 
junction, and on December 11 of the same year, Mr. 
Justice Coderre granted the union’s petition for an 
interlocutory injunction to restrain the city from put- 
ting its order into effect, pending the decision of the 
court proceedings taken to quash the order. The 
move to secure this injunction was made in conjunc- 
tion with an application asking that the court declare 
as ultra vires the resolutions of the civic administra- 
tion opposing the union. As on a previous occasion, 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council again sup- 
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ported the union, and by a unanimous vote un De- 
cember 6, it protested against the attitude of the City 
Council towards the policemen’s organization. On De- 
cember 7, the City Council passed a resolution (by a 
vote of 21 to 12) instructing a committee of investi- 
gation to inquire “into all grievances which might 
effect the good understanding that should prevail be- 
tween the administrators of the city and the members 
of the police force.’”’ This special aldermanie commit- 
tee decided (by a vote of 8 to 5) at a meeting on 
December 26) not to recognize the policemen’s unicn, 
this attitude being based on the decision of the byard 
of investigation established in 1918. In so doing, the 
committee was sustained by the City Council on De- 
cember 28, 1923, by a vote of 22 to 10. Subsequently, 
argument was commenced in the Superior Court on the 
double action taken against the city by the union in 
which the court was asked to annul the resolutions of 
the administrative bodies (referred to above) and also 
to make permanent the temporary injunction. 


Judge Coderre’s Decision—Mr. Justice 
Coderre reviewed fully the circumstances 
which gave rise to the action. Referring to 
the award of the Board of Arbitration in 1919, 
which is mentioned above, he stated that it 
condemned any federation comprising organ- 
izations of civic employees, and censured any 
affiliation of those whose principal duty it was 
to protect public safety, with societies or or- 
ganizations which would render the execution 
of their duties to the public more difficult. 
But, on the other hand, the answers given in 
the award by the arbitrators to demands made 
by the police authorized the latter to asso- 
ciate within certain limits. 

By the arbitrators’ decision, the police were 
given permission to belong to a society or 
association for the government of their affairs, 
but they were not to affiliate with any other 
association, society or union. According to 
the terms of the Board’s award, the city agreed 
to negotiate directly with the union, through 
its officers or agents, on all questions relating 
to the welfare and interests of members of 


the union. The then existing administrative 


commission of the city also agreed to receive 
and negotiate promptly with the representa- 
tives of the union. In another paragraph of 
the award, the city undertook that no mem- 
ber of the union should be solicited or re- 
quired, verbally or in writing, to discontinue 
his membership in the union.’ The corpora- 
tion also gave the union permission to receive 
contributions in police stations, and to put up 
notices therein relating to union business. 

The judge based his decision on the provis- 
ions contained in the act passed by the Legis- 
lature of the province of Quebec in 1921 
(chapter 46) the Municipal Strike and Lock- 
out Act, as follows:— 


“95200b. In this section the following words, eX- 
pressions and terms shall have the meaning and appli- 
eation respectively given them, to wit :— 

“(a) The word ‘employer’ means any person OT 
body of persons presiding over, administering or con- 


trolling any public municipal service as defined in this 
article; 

“(b) The word ‘ employee’ means and includes police- 
men, firemen, waterworks employees and those in 
charge of the incineration of garbage; 

“(¢) The words ‘public municipal service’ include 
every municipal corporation having a fire, public safe- 
dy, waterworks or sanitary incineration service, in which 
at least ten persons are employed. 

‘©95900c. This section shall apply to any claim or 
dispute between employers and employees in connection 
with the following matters:— . 

“(a) The price to be paid for work done or in 
course of being done, whether the disagreement has 
arisen with respect to wages, working hours, by night 
or by day, or the length of day or night work; 

““(b) The dismissal of one or more employees on 
account of membership in any labour union. 

“© 95200d. It shall be unlawful for an employer to 
declare or cause a lockout or for employees to strike, 
on account of any dispute mentioned in the foregoing 
article before such dispute has been submitted to a 
board of arbitration. 


The court declared that this Act expressly 
prevented the city from ordering the disband- 
ing of the union. “This dispute,’ he con- 
tinued, “should have been submitted to a 
board of arbitration under the provisions of 
the provincial law relating to municipal strikes 
and lockouts. It is erroneous to contend that 
the word ‘lockout,’ meaning the case where 
employers close their establishments and re- 
fuse to give work to workmen, in order to 
force the latter to accept conditions imposed 
upon them, cannot be applied to the city of 
Montreal, which is obliged, at the risk of com- 
promising public safety, to assure the con- 
tinuity of this essential service. This is one 
of those cases where one must stop at the 
intention of the legislator, rather than at the 
strict acceptance of the words in which he ex- 
pressed such intention. The intention is 
evident, and failing a term to express the 
meaning exactly, the legislator used one which 
is sufficiently, or very nearly, clear and pre- 
cise. Therefore, it must be held that the law 
of 1921 forbade the city from adopting the 
resolutions in question, and from causing the 
issuance of the order complained of. These 
resolutions are illegal and exceed the power 
of the city council and the executive com- 
mittee as well as those of the chief of police.” 


Workman’s Loss Measured by Percentage 
of Disability 

A young man earning wages at the rate of 
about $900 yearly met with an accident which 
resulted in ankylosis of the left middle finger. 
The court awarded him compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act on the 
ground that there had been a reduction in his 
earning capacity estimated at 2 per cent, with 
a resulting loss of about $18 in the year. The 
employer was therefore ordered to pay the 
sum of $180.50 which would be required to 
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compensate the employee for his loss. The 
judge based his calculation on the principle 
that the amount of compensation should be 
determined by the degree of loss in earning 
capacity rather than of loss in actual earnings 
(This principle was discussed in connection 
with the case Labrecque versus Charette, re- 
ported in the March issue of this Gazerrsr.) 


(Quebec—Auger versus Gatineau Company 
Limited.) 


Heir of Deceased Workman May Claim 
Compensation 


A workman who had received injuries in 
the course of his employment brought an 
action for damages against his employer under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The em- 
ployer contested the claim, and before the 
case was settled the workman died. He had 
made a will bequeathing all his property to 
his sister, who continued the claim for com- 
pensation in her own name. The sister’s claim 
was denied by the Superior Court at Three 
Rivers, but the Court of King’s Bench, on 
appeal, reversed that decision, holding that 
no reason existed for denying the right of the 
claimant as legatee to recover any sums due 
to her brother at the time of his death. 


(Quebec—Duperron versus the St. Maurice 
River Boom and Driving Company, Limited.) 


Master not Liable to Indemnify Servant for 
Defence Against Unfounded Charge 


A chauffeur was employed by the owner of 
a private automobile, who arranged that his 
wife’s mother should have the car at her 
disposal during his absence from home. While 
she was being driven in the car by the chauf- 
feur the car upset and she was killed. The 
police prosecuted the chauffeur for man- 
slaughter, but he was acquitted. Before the 
trial, however, the owner of the car returned 
home, and dismissed the chauffeur from his 
employment. The chauffeur now sought un- 
der the Master and Servant Act to recover 
from his former employer the costs incurred 
by him in defending the charge of man- 
slaughter. The case was tried before a jury 
in the County Court, and the plaintiff was 
awarded the amount of the costs incurred in 
the criminal proceedings subject to taxation, 
with costs of action. The owner appealed 
against the decision in the Second Divisional 
Court. The chauffeur rested his right to re- 
cover entirely upon the supposed obligation 
of a master to indemnify his servant for 
the expense of defending himself against an 
unfounded charge of misconduct when en- 
gaged upon his master’s business. The Appeal 
Court held that no authority existed for sup- 


posing that a master is bound to indemnify 
his servant against a false accusation of mis- 
conduct, even though that misconduct might 
be in the course of employment. “If the 
precise thing constituting the misconduct had 
been authorized and instructed by the master 
there would be an implied obligation to jn- 
demnify the servant against the consequence 
of his obedience. That was far from being 
the case.” The owner’s appeal was allowed 
with costs. (Ontario—Proctor vs. Seagram ). 


Dominion and Provincial Authority 


The Chief Justice of Canada, the Right 
Honourable F. A. Anglin, in his judgment in 
the recent case of The King versus the East- 
Ceca & erminal Elevator Company, dissented 
from the judgment of the majority of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
regard to the validity of section 95, subsec- 
tion 7, of the Canada Grain Act, which en- 
ables the Dominion authority to regulate the 
export grain trade of Canada. In opposition 
to the majority opinion, the Chief Justice 
held that the enactment of such a provision 
was within the competence of the Parliament 
of Canada. In the course of his judgment he 
referred in the following terms to the judg- 
ment by Lord Haldane in the case recently 
before the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council regarding the validity of certain sec- 
tions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907 (Lasour GaznrtTs, February, 1925) :— 

“It is established that in legislation properly ascrib- 
able to the exercise of jurisdiction conferred by one 
of the enumerative heads of s. 91 of the British North 
America Act, the Dominion Parliament is supreme. 
Such legislation, even in provisions properly ancillary, 
may deal with matters that would fall under pro- 
vineial jurisdiction, if they were not appurtenant to 
a subject specifically assigned to the Dominion. Vis- 
count Haldane, in the judgment cited, attributes the 
like right to Parliament ‘when the subject matter 


(of its legislation) lies outside all of the subject 
matters enumeratively entrusted to the province under 


s. 92.’ This view was reiterated by his Lordship 
in the Lemieux Act case, 1925, when, referring to 
Russell v. The Queen (1882), he says: ‘It has been 


observed subsequently by this Committee that it is 
now clear that it was on the ground that the subject 
matter lay outside Provincial Powers. . .. that the 
Canada Temperance Act was sustained.’ 


That Act undoubtedly deals with some matters prima 
facie within section 92. In alluding to the Lemieux 
Act judgment I feel that I should respectfully take 
exception to the suggestion there first made, that 
the Board which decided Russell v. The Queen must 
be considered to have had before their minds ‘an 
emergency putting the national life of Canada in un- 
anticipated peril’ as the occasion of the enactment by 
Parliament of the Canada Temperance Act, 1878. Re- 
ferring to this supposed emergency, his Lordship says: 
‘Their Lordships think that the decision in Russell 
v. The Queen can only be supported to-day, not on 
the footing of having laid down an _ interpretation, 
such as has sometimes been invoked of the general 
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words at the beginning of s. 91, but on the assumption 
of the Board, apparently made at the time of deciding 
the case of Russell v. The Queen, that the evil of 
intemperance at that time amounted in Canada to 
one so great and so general that at least for the 
period it was a menace to the national life of Canada 
so serious and pressing that the National Parliament 
was called on to intervene to protect the nation from 
disaster. An epidemic of pestilence might conceivably 
have been regarded as analogous.’ I cannot find any- 
thing in the judgment delivered by Sir Montague E. 
Smith in the Russell case suggestive of such a view 
having been entertained by the Judicial Committee. 
On the contrary, the whole tenor of the judgment 
seems to me inconsistent with its having proceeded 
on that basis. I should indeed be surprised if a body 
so well informed as their Lordships had countenanced 
such an aspersion on the fair fame of Canada even 
though some hard driven advocate had ventured to in- 
sinuate it in argument.” 


Elsewhere the Chief Justice, after setting 
forth the rights of the Dominion Parliament 
to legislate in matters of national concern con- 
. tinued as follows:— 

““So regarded, the Canada Grain Act may, I think, 
be supported without having recourse to the existence 
of abnormal conditions involving some extraordinary 
peril to the national life of Canada recently indicated 
as a justification for the invasion by Parliament of 
the provincial field when legislating under the general 
power conferred by s. 91. But if there should be in 
the statute provisions essential to its effective opera- 
tion for the purpose aimed at which must be regarded 
as trenching on the provincial domain, and if it should 
therefore be deemed necessary to meet this test of 
their validity, I know of nothing more likely to create 
a national emergency in Canada than a judicial de- 
termniation that the Dominion Parliament lacks the 
power to legislate for the regulation of the export 
grain trade of the country.’’ 


Agreement Against Public Policy Cannot be 
Enforced 

A County Court of Appeals in Ohio re- 

cently decided that “contracts by which an 

employer agrees to employ only union labour, 

are contrary to public policy when they take 


in an entire industry of any considerable pro- 
portions in a community so that they operate 
generally in that community to prevent or 
seriously deter craftsmen from working at 
their craft or workmen from obtaining em- 
ployment under favourable conditions with- 
out joining a union. And such was the con- 
tract here, and it must necessarily be held 
to be in conflict with the public policy of our 
law, and illegal and void.” 

The case in which this judgment was given 
concerned a contract that was in force from 
1906 to 1924 between the Cleveland Railway 
Company and Local 268 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, which contained a 
section providing that all employees must, 
after 60 days of employment, become mem- 
bers of the union. A disagreement arose last 
year between the parties to the contract, and 
the legality of the agreement was challenged 
by Company. The Court further stated: 
“Contracts that are illegal and against public 
policy, have always been discouraged by the 
courts and no action based upon such a con- 
tract is maintainable either in law or in equity 
either directly or indirectly to uphold the con- 
tract. The authorities quite uniformly agree 
that the court should look upon such a con- 
tract as no contract at all, and that an effort to 
enforce it either directly or indirectly, or to 


claim benefits thereunder in a court of law or 


equity, is an effort to procure the assistance of 
the court to carry out something that is against 
the interest of the public. And this the court 
will not do, even though the parties have act- 
ed under such an agreement, and reaped the 
benefits thereof or have been lax and tardy in 
invoking the claim of illegality.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


theca employment situation in Canada con- 

tinued to show an improvement during 
April, but the general level of employment 
was still slightly less favourable than in the 
same month last year. Reports from the 
Employment Service of Canada _ indicated 
a considerable increase in the volume of 
business transacted over the preceding month, 
the average number of vacancies and place- 
ments recorded daily being about 57 per cent 
higher than in March and although the daily 
average of orders received was slightly lower 
than April of last year, placements were more 
than ten per cent higher than during that 
period. At the beginning of May tlhe per- 
centage of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of trade unions throughout Canada was 
8.7 as compared with 8.5 per cent at the be- 
ginning of April and with 5.1 per cent at the 
beginning of May, 1924. The number of local 
unions from which reports were tabulated was 
1,500, with a combined membership of 154,738 
persons. Reporiis from 5,923 firms showed 
that they were employing 748,448 persons on 
May 1, as compared with 716,866 persons on 
April 1. The employment index number, 
which is based on the number of workers em- 
ployed on January 1, 1920, as 100, stood at 
90.8 on May 1, 1925, as compared with 87.2 
in the previous month, and with 91.8 on May 
1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.48 at the 
begining of May as compared with $10.56 for 
April; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 
1923; . $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (ihe peak) ; $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100, advanced to 159.1 
for May as compared with 156.5 for April; 
150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 
153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 201.4 
for May, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was somewhat greater in May than either in 
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the previous month or in May last year. 
Fifteen disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 12,975 em- 
ployees, and resulting in a time loss of 299,369 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
April, 1925, were as follows: Twelve disputes 
involving 11,951 and. resulting in a loss in 
working time of 290,633; and for May, 1924, 
fourteen disputes, 7,955 employees, and 
202,710 working days. 


The full text of the new 


Industrial act to amend the Industrial 
Disputes Disputes Investigation Act, - 
Investigation 1907, is given on another 
Act, 1907 page of this issue. The 

, purpose of the amending 


act was stated in the issues for March and 
May, as being to limit the application of the 
act of 1907 to matters that are not within 
the legislative authority of any province. 
The bill was amended in the House of Com- 
mons to provide that either party to a dis- 
pute should be required to give at least 30 
days’ notice of an intended or desired change 
in existing working conditions affecting wages 
and hours, and in the event of a dispute, to 
make it unlawful to declare a strike or lock- 
out until a Board under the act shall have 
dealt therewith; further, employers violating 
the provisions of the act by declaring a lock- 
out, or by making a change in wages and 
hours contrary to the act, become liable to 
a fine ranging in amount from $100 to $1,000 
for each day of the lockout. 

An interim report of the 


Combines registrar under the Com- 
Investigation bines Investigation Act in 
Act, 1923 connection with an alleged 


combine among _ potato 
dealers in New Brunswick, was presented in 
Parliament by the Minister of Labour early 
this month. An outline of the report is given 
on another page of this issue. 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 


New safety tion Board of Alberta is- 
regulations sued during May revised 
in Alberia. regulations under the 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Act (Accident Fund). These regulations dif- 
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fer in some respects from those issued in 
April last year, the most important changes 
being in the accident prevention rules for 
freight and passenger elevators, which have 
been expanded so as to ensure the adoption 
of the most modern safety appliances. 

The regulation governing contributions by 
workmen for medical aid is amended by the 
omission of the former provisions in regard 
to industries in which no plan for medical 
aid thas been approved by the Board. In 
such industries, if they come under Schedule 
I of the Act each employer was formerly re- 
quired to deduct four cents per shift from 
each of his men, and if they were in the log- 
ging, sawmill or box-making group under 
Schedule II the employer was similarly to re- 
tain two cents per shift, the amount so col- 
lected to be forwarded to the Board ag re- 
quired. Employers are still required to sub- 
mit quarterly medical aid reports, accom- 
panied by a remittance of the amount due. 

Another important amendment/ is in the 
section governing the furnishing by employ- 
ers of first aid kits, employers having more 
than 50 workmen being now required to have 
continually in their employment a workman 
holding a certificate of competency to render 
first aid to the saunas approved by the 
Board. 

A new regulation (No. 2) provides that no 
person shall use, or allow to be used or 
operated, any machine or other appliance 
unless the regulations of the Board have been 
complied with; and that “every workman 
shall properly use all accident prevention de- 
vices provided by the employer” in accord- 
ance with the act or regulations under the 
act. (In this connection it} may be noted 
that in a recent police case in Alberta, a 
workman who had received injuries in the 
eyes through not wearing goggles while work- 
ing at an emery wheel, was made to pay the 
cost of the action. Rule 49 for Accident Pre- 
vention provides that “goggles shall be sup- 
plied for workmen while working at) emery 
wheels.”’) 


The report of the Nova Sco- 
tia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board for 1924, of 
which an outline is given on 
another page of this issue, 
mentions that in the mining and steel and 
iron groups most of the medical aid is fur- 
nished under schemes adopted by the work- 
men themselves. The section of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act relating to the pro- 
vision of medical aid by employers or by work- 
men was added in 1920, and reads as follows:— 


Workmen’s 
payments for 
medical aid. 


15A. (7) Where any employer has now established or 
hereafter establishes in connection with any industry 
carried on by him an arrangement for furnishing medi- 
cal aid to his workmen which in the opinion of the 
Board is at least as favourable to the workmen as 
that herein provided for, the Board, after investigating 
the facts and considering the wishes of both the 
workmen and ,employer, may approve such arrange- 
ment, and as long as such approval remains unrevoked 
such arrangement may be continued in lieu of the 
medical aid herein provided for, and the employer 
may be entitled to such reduction in his rate of 
assessment as the Board shall deem just. 

The Board for the purpose of approving of any 

such arrangement may take into consideration con- 
tributions voluntarily or by agreement with workmen 
made by the employer to any relief or other associa- 
tion of which at least the majority of workmen of 
such employer are members. Any arrangement or prac- 
tice in force on December 31, 1919, and which has 
since been continued for providing medical aid for 
workmen in any industry although at the expense 
of workmen may be temporarily continued unless other- 
wise ordered by the Board pending the adoption of 
such arrangement as may meet with the approval of 
the Board, and while such temporary arrangement or 
practice is so continued the Board shall not be liable 
to furnish medical aid to any workmen entitled to 
medical aid under such arrangement or practice. This 
section shall be effective as of January 1, 1920. 
The account in the last is- 
sue of the Gazerre of recent 
labour legislation in Mani- 
toba mentioned an amend- 
ment to the Workmen’s 
Gotinén sae Act limiting to 30 days the 
period within which an injured workman or 
his dependent must notify the employer of 
the injury. Notification was previously called 
for “as soon as practicable.” When this amend- 
ment was under discussion in the legislature 
Mr. John Queen, the leader of the labour party 
in the House, endeavoured to have its word- 
ing modified by the addition of the words 
“whenever possible” in connection with the 
requirement as to thirty days. He believed 
this change would bring the amendment more 
into line with the actual intention of the 
special commission on whose recommendations 
the amending bill was based. The legislature 
agreed that if the clause as it stood in the bill 
should be found to operate to the detriment 
of the workmen a new clause would be sub- 
stituted next year on the lines of Mr. Queen’s 
proposal. Elsewhere the amending act enlarges 
the discretionary powers of the Board in such 
a manner as to permit them to consider de- 
serving cases even although the time limit for 
reporting to the employer may not have been 
observed. 

It should be noted that the time limit of 
thirty days, which is fixed in the amendment 
refers only to notices to be given by workmen 
to their employers, and is not connected with 
the notices that are to be given to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Longer periods 
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are generally allowed for notices to the Boards, 
this limit being fixed at one year in Manitoba, 
British Columbia, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, at six months in Ontario, and at three 
months in Alberta. 


The Technical. Education 


Interprovincial Branch of the Department 
conference on of Labour of Canada _ has 
vocational just issued a special bulle- 
education. tin (No. 12) containing a 


full report of the  pro- 
ceedings at the interprovincial conference 
on vocational education which was _ held 
at Calgary last April. The meeting was 
called by the, Federal Director of Tech- 
nical Education at the request of the 
officials who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of secondary vocational education in the 
four western provinces. The object of the 
conference was to secure co-operation between 
the four provinces in regard to vocational 
training so that fuller benefits might be se- 
cured under the grants received by the pro- 
vinces severally under the Dominion Educa- 
tion Act, particularly in connection with eve- 
ning school work and correspondence courses. 


In regard to instruction by correspondence 
it was considered that such work could be 
conducted from a common centre at a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of overhead, 
equipment and supervision. The conditions 
surrounding evening class instruction are com- 
mon to the four provinces, and while it was 
felt that each province should continue to ad- 
minister its own classes; it was also consid- 
ered that efficiency would be furthered if all 
the provinces could use their material jointly 
and revise their systems in the light of com- 
mon experience. The conference adopted the 
following resolution :— 


Whereas, it is desirable that co-operative action be 
taken in the four western provinces in the formulation 
of standard courses for vocational correspondence and 
evening schools and, whereas it is desirable that inves- 
tigation be made of the feasibility of co-operative 
action along other lines of vocational education; there- 
fore this conference recommends that each of the four 
western departments of education appoint one repre- 
sentative to act upon an interprovincial vocational 
education committee for the purposes of: (a) con- 
sidering and reporting upon standard courses for corre- 
spondence and evening schools and indicating methods 
for their compilation and distribution; (b) reporting 
to the various departments upon the scope of inter- 
provincial co-operation; (c) preparing the details of 
any scheme or agreement arising out of clauses (a) and 
(b) and submitting same to the departments of edu- 
cation concerned. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained on 
application to the Technical Education Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


3 The Miners’ International, 
The Miners’ an organization founded 
International in 1890, established a per- 
manent office at London 
on May 1, the thirty-fifth anniversary cf its 
birth. The decision to have a permanent 
bureau and permanent staff was made at the 
convention held at Geneva in 1920, but until © 
this year no action could be taken owing to 
the general financial depression. The Inter- 
national Secretary is Mr. Frank Hodges, JP., 
who was general secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain from 1918 to 
1924, and was a member of the late labour 
government. Mr. Hodges recently issued a 
statement on the lessons of the past and the 
future problems of the International. 

“Tts main object,” he says, “will be to 
establish for all the maximum uniformity of 
conditions of hours, wages, safety legislation, 
etc., upon the basis of the country where these 
have reached their highest point. The varia- 
tions at present existing in the coal-produc- 
ing nations are many. Their very existence 
in the present state of the world’s coal trade 
threatens to become a source of great danger, 
not only to the miners of those countries, 
that are socially backward, but they keep the 
miners of the best situated countries either 
chained to their present conditions or tend to 
drag them down to the inferior conditions of 
the backward countries. Through the medium 
of the Permanent Bureau correct information 
as to the economic and social conditions of 
the miners in each country will be made 
known to all and it will exert both its econ- 
omic and moral influence upon the various 
Governments and coal-owning groups through- 
out the world, not only to elevate the con- 
ditions of the badly situated, but make pos- 
sible a steady improvement in the lot of all. 

“Tt will be. clearly understood that the 
Miners’ International in no way claims to be 
an effective substitute for strong and well- 
disciplined national organizations, nor is it 
intended in the slightest degree to interfere 
with the national autonomy of any great na- 
tional organization. These must continue their 
steady march, fulfillmg their own national 
destiny. In many cases they have not yet 
reached national unity. There will always 
arise questions as between employers and em- 
ployed which will be truly national in char- 
acter, and must be settled on a national 
basis. In the pursuance of these national ob- 
jectives the Miner’s International hopes to 
play a useful and effective role. There are 
questions, however, which are already assum- 
ing international importance and which will 
have to be tackled with spirit and energy 
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upon a purely international basis. Whilst it 
would be most anxious to help every national 
miners’ movement in an hour of trial, it 
must proceed beyond national confines in such 
questions as the unifying of miners’ conditions 
throughout the world; the orderly regulation 
of the world’s coal supply to the world’s de- 
mand, with the consequential elimination of 
the haphazard, senseless, and cutthroat meth- 
ods of to-day, typical of unbridled and uncon- 
trolled capitalism.” 

The Industrial Institute, a 
Unemployment body recently formed in 
and investments. Great Britain for the study 

of the fundamental prob- 
lems of industry, has recently published a 
memorandum on the subject of unemploy- 
ment. This memorandum is signed with the 
following well-known names:—Henry Bell 
(late general manager, Lloyds Bank), Miss 
Margaret Bondfield (chief woman officer, Na- 
tional Union of General and Municipal Work- 
ers), Lord Burnham (president, Empire Press 
Union), Mr. F. §. Button (member of the 
Industrial Court), Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P. 
(president National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers), Mr. C. T. Cramp (in- 
dustrial general secretary, the National Union 
of Railway Workers, and chairman of the 
Executive of the Labour Party), Mr. Frank 
Hodges, Mr. J. M. Keynes (editor, The Econ- 
omic Journal), Mr. Walter Leaf (chairman, 
Westminster Bank), the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, Sir Richard Redmayne (chairman-gover- 
nor, Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau), 
Lady Rhondda (vice-chairman of Messrs. 
David Davis and Sons, Limited, coal owners), 
Lord Salvesen (member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council), Captain H. Riall 
Sankey (past president, Institute of Mechani- 
cal Engineers), Mr. Roger T. Smith, past 
president Institution of Electrical Engineers), 
Sir Josiah Stamp (hon. secretary and editor, 
Royal Statistical Society), Mr. Gilbert C. 
Vyle (deputy president, the Associaticn of 
British Chambers of Commerce), Mr. J. C. 
A. Ward (chairman, London and District As- 
sociation of Engineering and Allied Employ- 
ers), and Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. F. V. 
Willey (president, Federation of British In- 
dustries) . 

The memorandum suggests, as a remedy for 
unemployment, the further regulation by the 
State of the flow of the investment of capital. 
The working population of Great Britain is 
increasing at the rate of abount 500 persons 
daily, less the number who emigrate, but the 
increase of national savings, if properly di- 
rected, would suffice to develop industry so 
as to engage all the available labour resources. 
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At the present time, however, in the absence 
of effective state control “the direction of the 
flow of investment is determined by the se- 
curity of the proposed investments and the 
return which may be anticipated from them.” 

State control of investments has been con- 
sidered on two recent occasions. The authori- 
ties of the Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land suggested some months ago, in this con- 
nection, that special attention should be con- 
centrated on the development of such indus- 
tries as would add quickly to employment. 
Again, the committee under the Trade Faci- 
lities Act concentrated their effcrts on the 
support of industries “which do not appeal 
immediately to private enterprise.” 

The report proceeds to discuss the question: 
“Can this practice, based on a principle which 
has now the sanction of experience, be applied 
to a somewhat different though related end? 
Is it possible that in addition to, or instead of, 
devoting a small percentage of our available 
national resources to the development of cer- 
tain industries on the ground that they can, 
immediately, employ labour,....a correspon- 
ding amount, under similar expert. advice, 
might be invested in industries which, though 
not immediately attractive to the private in- 
vestor, might yet correct a certain lack of 
balance in industrial development which arises 
from co-ordinated activities, and produce re- 
sults in regularity of employment much more 
than proportionate to the sum thus invested?” 

“Experience has shown” the report con- 
tinues, “that in certain directions the prac- 
tice of letting things alone tends to confusion. 
The disorderly growth of our industrial towns 
is @ case in point. Every one can see, to-day, 
that the town planning movement is giving 
good results, and if such an act could have 
been put into operation, say, in 1780, rather 
than in 1909, our modern towns would be 
much better than they are. Is this not some- 
thing comparable with the orderly develop- 
ment of industry, the study of the possibilities 
of which we advocate as desirable and possi- 
ble?” 

The Industrial Institute is constituted so as 
t-2 include, as far as practicable, representative 
men associated with each of the various group 
interests and points of view concerned in in- 
dustry. Its principal object is “to develop a 
descriptive science of the present working of 
the industrial system, including production, 
distribution, and finance, especially from the 
point of view of the human relations and 
ethical considerations involved, and _ to 
strengthen the foundations of the science of 
industrial ethics.” The Institute will also pro- 
mote scientific research into “those questions 
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of industrial economics and industrial ethics 
which touch the relations and interests of the 
groups into which the development of the in- 
dustrial system has divided the nation.” 
An account is given on 


Joint board in’ another page of this issue 


the garment of the constitution and 
industry aims of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Contfrol in the 


Garment Industry at Toronto. This Board. is 
modelled on a similar board which has been 
in existence in connection with this industry 
in New York for the past twelve years, in 
which period it has succeeded in bringing 
better sanitary and working conditions and 
improving the health and efficiency of the 
workers. A full account of conditions in the 
garment industry in New York is contained 
in the report of the “Governor’s Advisory 
Commission” in New York State, giving the 
results of an investigation into conditions in 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry in New 
York city. Among other recommendations 
the commission suggests that the duties of 
the Sanitary Board should be extended. They 
consider that all the factors in the industry 
should be represented on the board. While 
they do not concur in the proposed adoption 
of a union labe! in this industry, they recom- 
mend that a sanitary label approved by the 
Joint Sanitary Board should be used by 
manufacturers conducting union shops. 

The Commission strongly recommend “ that 
the manufacturers and jobbers’ association 
shall co-operate with the union in establish- 
ing and maintaining an unemployment in- 
surance fund for the benefit of the members 
of the union. The fund shall be made up by 
contributions from the manufacturers, sub- 
manufacturers or contractors and the union 
or individual members of the union; the con- 
tributions of the employers to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund shall be equal to 2 per 
cent of the weekly payroll and that of the 
workers to 1 per cent of their weekly wages. 
The fund shall be administered jointly under 
proper rules and provisions to be agreed upon 
by both parties.” 

“We believe,” the report elsewhere states, 
“that the parties in a highly seasonal indus- 
try as the cloak and suit industry should 
establish an unemployment insurance fund 
by voluntary arrangement with a view to en- 
couraging the lengthening of the seasons of 
employment and to relieving the employees 
from some of the more acute hardships that 
a highly seasonal industry imposes upon 
them.” 

In regard to industrial peace the Commis- 
sion is firmly of the opinion “that in order 
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to maintain peace in the industry and tio 
promote the welfare of all the parties con- 
cerned, as well as of the consuming public, 
machinery should be set up for the impartial 
determination of all questions in dispute that 
may arise between the four factlors already 
mentioned, that is, the union, the inside 
manufacturers, the sub-manufacturers and the 
jobbers. Each party to any dispute may 
name a representative to serve on a trial 
board but in the event that the representa- 
tives do not reach an agreement satisfactory 
to all of them, the decision of the impartial 
chairman shall be final and binding upon the 
parties involved. If the parties are unable 
to agree upon the impartial chairman within 
ivo weeks after the agreements have been 
entered into he shall be appointed by the 
Commission.” 

Many of the special difficulties in this in- 
dustry arise out of the complications created 
by the multiplication of sub-manufacturers 
and contractors who conduct shops. Some 
of these difficulties were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette for June, 1924, in connec- 
tion with an unemployment insurance scheme 
which was established last year in the indus- 
try in New York. 

In regard to seasonal unemployment the 
Commission suggests that the industry might 
be stabilized by a more scientific organiza- 
tion of production by standardizing products, 
storing of surplus stock, and securing orders 
in advance. 

A report on conditions in 


Conditions in the garment factories and 


Toronto workshops at Toronto was 
garment presented early this month 
workshops to the Joint Board of Sani- 


tary Control by Miss 
Pauline Newman, of New York. The report 
states that common towels and common cups 
are in use in many of the factories visited. 
Several employers occupying lofts where sani- 
tary and safe conditions were difficult to ob- 
tain from the owners of the building, had 
signified their intention of moving when their 
lease expired. In only four factories did she 
find poor lighting and a need for artificial 
illumination. In 13 factories’ she found the 
floors were not clean, and in nine factories 
the windows were thick with dust and dirt. 
Lavatory accommodation in eight factories 
was bad and in direct violation of the Factory 
Act of the province, while in 29 factories there 
were no dressing rooms, let alone rest rooms, 
for female workers. In practically every fac- 
tory the first-aid kit consisted of a bottle of 
jodine and some cotton. In twelve factories 
there were no fire extinguishers. 
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The American Construction 


Importance of Council, at their recent 


building Spring conference in New 
construciion York strongly recommended 
in winter that construction work 


should be spread over the 
entire year to avoid the present extravagant- 
ly wasteful periods of intensified operation over 
a few months and the resulting idleness dur- 
ing the rest of the year. This problem has been 
under the consideration of the council for the 
last two years, working in accord with the 
United States Department of Commerce, which 
has been engaged in a special analysis of the 
causes of this condition under Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. 

It was stated that the present custom of 
doing the principal construction work at prac- 
tically the same time in all parts of the United 
States has given rise to serious congestion in 
the transportation system of the country in 
time of prosperity and has compelled the rail- 
roads to provide abnormal car facilities, which 
has left them with empty cars during slack 
periods of the year. 

The Canadian Association of Building and 
Construction Industries also recommend 
spreading building operations over the year. 
In their memorandum presented to the Na- 
tional Conference regarding Winter Employ- 
ment in Canada, held at Ottawa last Septem- 
ber (Lasour Gazerre September, 1924) the fol- 
lowing statement was made:— 

““The crowding of the market in June, and the 
neglect of it in January, is one of the most important 
causes for high costs in construction. The summer con- 
gestion means high cost not only for summer but for 
the whole year. It is the scarcity of men at that 
time which dictates our relations with labour both as 
to working conditions and rates of wages. It is the 
short abnormal market which affects our material 
prices. Contrast the excitement of the summer months 
of an average building season with its scarcity of 
workmen, its material and supply houses vainly trying 
to keep everyone satisfied with deliveries, with the 
unemployment of the winter and the idle plants and 
material yards with overhead charges piling against 
them higher every day. What a burden summer con- 
struction, yes, all construction, carries on account of 
this. 

“Tf then it can be shown as fact that the prejudice 
against fall and winter work is not properly founded— 
it becomes an urgent duty on the part of all of us 
who have a knowledge of these things to correct this 
condition as quickly as possible.” 


The Ontario Minimum 
Guaranteed Wage Board, in its report 
wage not a of the investigation in the 
minimum recent Willards ‘Chocolate 
wage. Company case, to which 


reference was made in the 
last issue, states that “it was the custom of 
this company to guarantee a certain amount 
to many of the piece-workers. Thus, their 


records, whether cards or pay-sheets, showed 
this guaranteed rate. The earnings above the 
line of this basis guarantee were known as 
‘bonus. The setter workers commonly 
earned wages above the guarantee, while the 
slowest workers commonly received only the 
guarantee, as their earnings by the piece- 
rates fell short of it. The Board had no au-— 
thority, nor concern, with the size of this 
guarantee. Its interest lay entirely in the 
wages paid. A piece-work system with a 
guarantee is none the less a piece-work sys- 
tem. ... The great majority of the female 
employees of the company were piece-workers 
with a guarantee. A very few had no guar- 
antee. About one-fifth were time-workers. 
It transpired that. the company was accus- 
tomed to pay piece-workers for any time dur- 
ing which piece-work was not supplied to 
them, and that the rate of pay for such periods 
was that of the guarantee, which sometimes 
fell below the prescribed levels of the Order 
of the Board. The Board’s accountant was 
instructed to investigate to what extent these 
time-work intervals prevailed. He reported 
that they represented a very small propor- 
tion of the working time of the piece-workers, 
and it would seem that; they may be consid- 
ered as a negligible factor in respect of wage 
payments. Evidence was submitted, .... 
and confirmed by the Board’s accountant, that 
the company had met the condition that at 
least eighty per cent of its piece-workers were 
earning, at least, the minimum wages pre- 
scribed. Thus, nothing is legally due other 
piece-workers.” 

As already noted in this Gazmrrn, the Board 
found that there were no grounds for the 
charge that this company had falsified its 
records for the purpose of eluding the Board’s 
orders. 


The legislature of Ohio, in 
1913, appointed a special 
committee, composed of 
three members of the Sen- 
ate and three of the House, 
to study the subject of 
minimum wage legislation for women, having 
in view the enactment of a minimum wage 
law for Ohio. The Committee recently filed 


Minimum 

wage laws 
in United 
States. 


their report, which contained the following 


conclusions :— 


“1. That the so-called mandatory minimum wage 
legislation is unconstitutional and, therefore, should 
not be enacted by the General Assembly. 2. That the 
non-mandatory law similar to that which is in opera- 
tion in Massachusetts is of little effect because its pro- 
visions cannot be properly enforced, the only weapon 
of enforcement being public opinion. 3. That minimum 
wage legislation in other states has not brought about 
the remedial result which was sought, and has not 
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been enforced in several of the states which have 
enacted it. 4. That such legislation would have a 
serious effect upon Ohio’s industries and employees in 
competition with those of other states if the mini- 
mum wage were fixed at a point above the wages paid 
in other states. 5. That there is no necessity for enact- 
ing minimum wage legislation for the State of Ohio 
because women employees of this state are receiving 
wages equal to those paid in states where this law’ is 
in operation.”’ 

The committee refers to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1923 declar- 
ing unconstitutional the minimum wage law 
enacted by ‘Congress for the District of 
Columbia. This judgment, which was noiled 
in the Lasour Gazerte, May, 1923, was to the 
effect that the law in question violated the 
article of the United States constitution under 
which freedom of individual contract is se- 
cured to citizens, and that it widened the po- 
lice powers of the state to a degree that was 
dangerous to private liberties. Following this 
decision of the United Staties Supreme Court 
the Wisconsin and Minnesota minimum wage 
laws were found by the state courts to be un- 
constitutional, except that in the Minnesota 
case the court recognized the right of the 
State legislature to regulate contracts made 
in regard to employees who were under age. 
(Lasour Gazette, January and March, 1925.) 


‘The American Labour 
Legislation Review states 
that the movement for non- 
contributory old age pen- 
sions continues in the 
United States. Old age 
pension bills have been passed this year by 
Wisconsin and California. By the middle of 
April similar measures had been passed by 
one House in the Legislature of Indiana and 
of New Jersey; in Massachusetts, an old age 
pension bill was lost by 116 votes to 100; in 
Texas and Kansas bills were reported favour- 
ably by a committee, but failed to pass 
either House; the Connecticut measure was 
rejected by the Committee; and bills were 
pending in Michigan, Illinois, (Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Maine. An investigating commit- 
tee has been created by the Colorado Legis- 
lature, and a bill to create a commission, with 
an appropriation of $10,000 to investigate the 
condition of needy aged persons in New York 
State, passed one House. In Pennsylvania 
the old age pension act of 1923 was recently 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the State (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1925), but the legislature has already made 
appropriations for the further study of the 
question. In Nevada the 1923 law has been 
repealed and a new law enacted. The Mon- 
tana law of 1923, and the pioneer act of 
Alaska still stand. 


Progress of 
old age 
pensions in 
United Siates. 
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A reduction of 5 per cent 


Mothers’ aid in the individual  allow- 
in Manitoba ances to mothers under the 

Child Welfare Aid of 
Manitoba was made on May 1. The reduc- 


tion became necessary, it twas announced, 
owing to the unexpected extension of the 
services coming under the Act when it took 
effect last September, without a proportional 
increase in the general appropriation for its 
administration Further consideration of the 
allowance will be made by the Provincial 
government when a report on the situation 
has been received from the Welfare Super- 
vision Board. 

By an amendment of 1924 to the Child 
Welfare Act of 1922, the functions of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission established 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act, 1916, were 
transferred to the new Child Welfare Board, 
the latter body having authority to promote 
the welfare of children generally. Some ac- 
count of the act was given in the issues of the 
Lasour Gazette of May and July, 1924. An 
Alberta Child Welfare Act similar to the 
Manitoba act is outlined in the present issue. 


The first number of the 
First number of Official Labour Gazette of 
South African the Union of South Africa 
* Labour was published in April. An 
Gazette ”’ introductory note states that 

“the Gazette has followed 
logically upon the creation of a separate De- 
partment of State to deal with labour and 
kindred questions, and will supply a need in 
keeping the public of South Africa in touch 
with the work of the Department and with 
the more important aspects of labour and in- 
dustrial conditions in the Union and in other 
countries.” The purpose and functions of the 
new Ministry of Labour are described in a 
special article. “The Constitution of the Min- 
istry of Labour (25th July, 1924) was due to 
a realization of the existence of acute condi-. 
tions in the economic and industrial life of 
the Union with which no department was ap- 
pointed to deal comprehensively and effective- 
ly. One department here, another department 
there, had certain duties of administration of 
certain laws dealing with labour and industrial 
questions, but it was not the special duty of 
any department to deal with labour questions 
as a whole; nor was there any administrative 
machinery to co-ordinate the various functions 
and to give effect to a national policy. The 
Department of Labour has assumed some of the 
scattered functions of Government which were 
in existence. It has, for example, taken over 
the relief works under the Labour Division of 
the Mines and Industries Department; it has 
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taken over from the same Division the admin- 
istration of the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
the Apprenticeship Act, the Juveniles Act, and 
the Regulation of Wages Act (1918); but its 
functions will extend further and have been 
designed definitely to this end.” 

The primary functions of the Department 
are as follows: (1) Employment generally, in- 
cluding Government and relief works; (2) 
Conciliation boards, industrial councils, regis- 
tration of trade unions and employers’ organi- 
zations, private registry offices, etc.; (3) Juven- 
ile affairs; (4) Apprenticeship; (5) Wage 
boards; (6) International Labour Office affairs; 
(7) Factories. 

The Official Labour Gazette at present ap- 
pears under the same cover as the South 
African Journal of Industries, the official organ 
of the Ministry of Mines and Industries. 


Colonel the Honourable 


South African’ F. H. P. Creswell, the first 


advisory Minister of Labour of the 
council of Union of South Africa, has 
labour appointed an Advisory 


Council of Labour designed 
to keep his department “in effective touch 
with the views of the people outside the 
range of its own machinery and personnel,” 
and to investigate and advise upon the pro- 
blems of labour and unemployment from vari- 
ous aspects. The interests for which the 
Council stands include (1) the rural interests, 
including the difficult problem of the “ poor 
white”; (2) the three great urban industries 
of mining, manufacturing, and commerce; (3) 
labour in its broadest sense; and (4) social 
welfare and women’s interests. 

The Council is an advisory body only, and 
is not responsible for the policy of the Muin- 
istry of Labour. At the same time the aim 
has been to place on the Council persons of 
outstanding experience in different sections of 
the industrial life of the country, and to ask 
them to pool their experience in dealing with 
and advising upon the subjects referred to 
them for consideration. The Council meets at 
intervals at the instance of the Minister. Com- 
mittees of the Council have already examined 
the problem of unemployment as relating to 
the rural areas and to the large urban centres 
respectively. 


By a proclamation dated 
May 15, 1925, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of British 
Columbia appointed May 
18 to be observed throughout the Province as 
“International Goodwill Day,” when teachers 
were required to hold exercises aiming to make 
their schools an influence in the movement 


International 


Goodwill Day. 


to promote goodwill among the nations and 
to advance world peace. 

This movement originated in a convention 
held at San Francisco in 1923, by the World 
Federation of the Education Association. The 
Association, which aims at promoting goodwill 
and world peace through education and the 
work of the schools, recommended that May 
18 should be observed in all countries as In- 
ternational Goodwill Day. Strong support for 
this suggestion was given in British Columbia 
by several public bodies, including the Parent- 
Teacher and the Teachers’ Federations, and 
the Lieutenant Governor’s proclamation fol- 
lowed. 

Some bonus systems in con- 
Bonus payments nection with wage payments 
in pulp and in the pulp and paper mills 
paper mills of the United States are de- 
in U.S.A. scribed in the bulletin of 

the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, which was reviewed in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerte. Twenty-one 
out of 199 mills paid bonuses which increased 
the earnings of employees over and above the 
regular fixed wage rates. These bonus systems 
are based on earnings, service, production, 
speed, and in one case on a premium plan. 
Only one establishment had a bonus based on 
earnings, and that firm discontinued it on De- 
cember 31, 1920. Five establishments had 
bonus systems based on length of continuous 
service of wage earners in the establishment. 
One establishment paid a bonus of 1 per cent 
for each year of continued service, based on 
earnings at the end of the year. One estab- 
lishment paid a bonus to skilled labour of 2 
cents an hour for each year of service while 
unskilled labour received a bonus of 1 cent an 
hour for each year of service. One establish- 
ment paid a bonus of 5 per cent for service of 
5 years and less than 10 years; of 10 per cent 
for service of 10 years and less than 15 years; 
of 15 per cent for service of 15 years and less 
than 20 years; and of 20 per cent for service 
of 20 years or more. Twelve establishments 
had a production on efficiency bonus. Under 
this bonus plan, as the mill earned more be- 
cause of greater production in the same work- 
ing time and with the same number of em- 
ployees, the employees’ earnings were increased 
at a specified rate; for example, if the standard 
normal or average capacity of the mill is 100,- 
000 pounds of paper per day and the mill pro- 
duced during any period 1,000 or more pounds 
in excess of that normal amount, then the 
company gave the men concerned an additional 
rate as a bonus, the rate being based usually 
on 1,000 pounds produced over and above 
specified amount. One establishment had a 
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“speed bonus” in addition to a “premium 
plan,” two systems of bonus which are sel- 
dom found. This establishment had a scale 
of six speeds, ranging from the minimum to 
the maximum speed of each machine. The 
bonus was paid on an hourly basis according 
to the rate specified in the speed scale; for 
example, for the number of hours that the ma- 
chine was kept at No. 1 speed the sum of 1.04 
cents per hour was added to the regular rate 
of compensation; for the number of hours that 
the machine was kept at No. 2 speed the sum 
of 1.66 cents per hour was added. 


The Board of Railway Com- 


Dangerous missioners for Canada has 
practices at again issued a warning 
railway against the dangerous prac- 
crossings tices of motorists, drivers of 


other vehicles and of pedes- 
trians at railway crossings. They state that 
notwithstanding safety devices and cautionary 
signals, people take chances and disregard safe- 
ty, and that negligence is found both at un- 
protected and protected crossings. The Cana- 
dian National Railway lines, from November 
1, 1924, to May 20, 1925, show 30 cases where 
there was danger at protected crossings due to 
negligence of those using the crossings. The 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo lines during the 
same period show two cases. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines, from November 1, 1924, 
to January 31, 1925, show 99 cases of dangerous 
practices by automobile drivers; 134,369 cases 
of pedestrians, and 8,143 cases of bicycles pass- 
ing under lowered gates. The Board publishes 
tables showing the careless practices at these 
crossings. In one case an automobile ran over 
a crossing and struck a train injuring the 
brakeman; in two other cases the watchman 
was nearly knocked down through the reck- 
less driving. A number of cases are recorded 
where gates were broken and other damage 
resulted through automobiles running into low- 
ered gates. 





Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., of Tilsonburg, 
formerly a member of the Provincial Legis- 
lature, has been appointed chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
in succession to Mr. Samuel Price, who is 
retiring on account of ill-health. Mr. Price had 
been chairman of the Compensation Board 
since its inception under the Act of 1914. 


Acting on representations from the Toronto 
Building Trades Council, Premier Ferguson of 
Ontario stated early this month that an in- 
vestigation would be undertaken into the use 
of prison labour at the Whitby Asylum for 


the construction of the central heating tun- 
nels, and into the alleged underpayment by 
10 cents an hour of carpenters on the new 
administration building. The representatives 
of the Council stated that they had no ob- 
jection to long-term prisoners learning trades, 
but short-term men, such as were being used, 
could not master the work. The Premier said 
that prisoners would be used only for the ex- 
cavating of the tunnel. 


A delegation from the Civic Employees’ 
Protective Association of Victoria, British 
Columbia, waited upon the works committee 
of the City Council asking that the bylaw 
governing vacations be amended to permit 
of holidays with pay for seasonal employees 
having two seasons of service to their credit, 
provided that at least six months’ service 
shall have been given the city in each year. 
One day’s holiday for each month served in 
a year was the basis proposed. Many of the 
men have served the city for periods of nine 
to twelve years it was stated. Under a former 
bylaw they claimed seasonal men were given 
vacations with pay. 


A new building scheme has been adopted 
by the Mond Nickel Company in connection 
with houses for their workmen. The com- 
pany offers building lots to their employees 
for a nominal rental and is backing them in 
the building of homes. Under the scheme, 
a: workman can build his house for the cost 
of the materials making a deposit of about 
20 per cent of the cost of materials, the re- 
mainder to be paid in monthly instalments 
which amounts in most cases to about $12 a 
month, or the usual rental of a company 
house. The interest is about two per cent, or 
just enough to cover the cost of administra- 
tion of the plan. 


The New York State Federation of Labour, 
in its educational programme, urges the estab- 
lishment of public forums in every school, un- 
der the direction and control of elected boards 
of education and of advisory committees. 


The Council of the Quebec Bar Association 
is considering action in regard to the alleged 
practice of certain persons in exploiting work- 
ingmen in the City of Quebec by professing 
to act as their agents in securing compensation 
for injuries. One of these agents recently 
entered into an arrangement with an injured 
workman to approach the employer in order 
to secure indemnification. Compensation was 
paid and the agent claimed 75 per cent of the 
amount, and in addition $78 which he stated 
to be due to the Company’s doctor. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 
a MPLOYMENT at the beginning of May 
showed a further increase, which ex- 
ceeded that registered on May 1, 1924; the 
index number however was slightly lower 
than on that date. 

The employment situation at the end of 
May, 1925, was reported by Superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

In the Maritime Provinces farm work was 
reported as progressing favourably, although 
it had been retarded to some extent by the 
weather. In both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the catches of fish were reported as 
bountiful. In both provinces road construc- 
tion was gradually increasing; building con- 
struction, while it showed considerable ac- 
tivity in New Brunswick, was not so brisk in 
Nova Scotia. Manufacturing seemed to be 
retaining its former steady pace. In the 
mining districts of Nova Scotia the strike con- 
tinued to effectually prevent any operations 
in the larger coal mines. Trade was reported 
as fair. 

In the province of Quebec the demands for 
farm hands were reported as good. Summer 
logging operations, which were on the in- 
crease, were requiring the services of some 
workers. Manufacturing was improving quite 
noticeably, particularly in the City of Mon- 
treal. The boot and shoe, textile, and rubber 
industries all showed more activity. All 
kinds of construction were favourable from 
an employment point of view and seem to be 
developing in magnitude with the progress of 
more favourable weather conditions. The de- 
mand for women domestics was heavy in 
Montreal so much so, in fact, that it deserves 
special mention. 

Ontario superintendents reported that, 
while the heavy demand for farm labour 
which had been experienced in previous weeks, 
had slackened, calls for workers of this sort 
continued to be frequent. In the manufac- 
turing centres of Southwestern Ontario fac- 
tories continued to show improvement. In 
many cases former employees were taken 
back, and in some cases new workers were 
taken on. In certain factory centres this 
gradual improvement on the part of the chief 
industries was reflecting itself in lessened un- 
employment. In the Northern Section of 
the province outside work did not appear to 
be gaining momentum with its usual rapidity, 
although bush and railway construction were 
serving to diminish unemployment to some 


extent. The fact that the demands for labour 
in Northern Ontario were somewhat less than 
is customary at this period of the year may 
be attributed largely to the less favourable 
weather conditions during the early part of 
the season. 

In the province of Manitoba earlier heavy 
demands for farm hands had fallen off, and 
at the end of May there was no difficulty in 
securing plenty of experienced men for all 
vacancies. In the city of Winnipeg building 
construction was fairly active, but elsewhere 
there was not much activity reported in this 
line. Railroad construction was expanding, 
with several workers being taken on. Very 
little work of a casual nature was presenting 
itself, and in Winnipeg particularly there 
were many applicants to accept any em- 
ployment of this kind which might develop. 

From Saskatchewan superintendents came 
reports that the demands for farm hands were 
decreasing and in some centres slight surpluses 
of available help were reported. ‘This was 
in contrast with some weeks earlier, when 
shortages of workers were reported in some 
districts, but this is accounted for by the pro- 
gress which had been made in the interim on 
spring farm work. The demands for con- 
struction workers were not very heavy and 
consequently were easily met. Railroad con- 
struction was not as yet very brisk, though 
some work was in prospect. A shortage of 
domestic workers, particularly for rural jobs, 
appeared to be practically uniform through- 
out the province. 

In common with the other western pro- 
vinces, Alberta reported decreased demands 
for farm hands with plenty of labour avail- 
able, though the demand for the period of 
the year might well be considered as favour- 
able. In the Lethbridge zone sugar beet 
growing, a new industry in this section, had 
already created employment for considerable 


- numbers of men, and indications pointed to- 


ward the further expansion of this type of 
work. Building and _ railroad construction 
work was fair throughout the province. From 
the Calgary district some activity in oil well 
development was reported. The logging and 
coal mining industries were both seasonally 
quiet. Generally speaking, a gradual improve- 
ment throughout the province was noticeable. 

The logging and lumbering industries of 
British Columbia were quiet, but some sum- 
mer cutting was about ’to commence. Forest 
fires were reported in some zones and though 
they would appear to be of minor proportions 
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they required the services of a number of 
workers in an endeavour to check them. Coal 
mining was slack. Though not many men 
were being taken on by the metal mines this 
industry continued to be active and some 
development work was proceeding. Railroad 
construction continued to afford employment 
to gangs in different parts of the province. 
Building construction remained fairly active, 
although no new large projects were reported 
as being started. Generally speaking, con- 
ditions in the Coast province showed no 
startling change from previous months and 
only appeared to reflect such an amelioration 
as is customary with the return to summer 
weather conditions. 


The trend of employment at 
the beginning of May con- 
tinued to be favourable, the 
gains exceeding those re- 
corded on the same date of last year and of 
1923. The index number, however, was 
slightly lower than on May 1 of the two pre- 
ceding years, although it was higher than in 
1922 and 1921. The largest increases at the 
beginning of May, 1925, were in manufactur- 
ing and construction. ‘Transportation, trade, 
communication, services and mining -(exclus- 
ive of coal mining) also recorded improve- 
ment. 

All provinces shared in the upward move- 
ment. In the Maritime Provinces, manu- 
facturing establishments, especially fish can- 
neries and lumber mills, showed increased em- 
ployment, while construction and quarrying 
also recorded heightened activity. Transpor- 
tation, on the other hand, reported reductions, 
largely owing to the re-opening of the St. 
Lawrence ports. In Quebec, there was on the 
whole a _ decidedly favourable movement, 
manufacturing, logging, transportation, con- 
struction and trade showing the greatest gains. 
The only large declines were in leather, boot 
and shoe factories. In Ontario, construction, 
manufacturing and transportation reported 
the most extensive increases, but there were 
also considerable additions to staffs in min- 
ing and trade. Further, though less exten- 
sive contractions took place in logging. The 
commencement of seasonal operations on rail- 
road construction and maintenance caused im- 
portant increases in the Prairie Provinces; 
improvement was also indicated in other 
branches of construction and in manufactur- 
ing and communication, while logging, coal 
mining and transportation registered the only 
large reductions. In British Columbia, manu- 
facturing and construction reported marked 
gains, but logging camps continued to show 
seasonal declines. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
ReEpPorTS. 


Improvement was indicated in all the cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, ex- 
cept Quebec. In Montreal, fluctuations in 
manufacturing produced a net increase which, 
however, was exceeded by the expansion in 
transportation, construction and trade. In 
Quebec, there was a considerable falling off 
in employment in construction, and leather 
boot and shoe factories were also slacker. 
Shipping and stevedoring, on the other hand, 
reported seasonal improvement. In Ottawa, 
the most pronounced increases took place in 
construction, but there was also a moderately 
upward movement in manufactures and trans- 
portation. In Toronto, there were numerous 
but generally slight increases in manufactur- 
ing establishments; construction, transporta- 
tion, and trade also reported heightened ac- 
tivity. In Hamilton, manufacturing con- 
tinued to gain, the additions to staffs in rub- 
ber and iron and steel being most pronounced. 
Other industries showed a moderately favour- 
able trend. In Winnipeg, building contractors 
registered greater activity and manufacturers 
were slightly busier. Trade, on the other 
hand, showed a falling off. In Vancouver, 
seasonal operations in lumber mills caused in- 
creases, which were supplemented by minor 
gains in other branches of manufacturing, and 
in trade. Transportation, however, afforded 
slightly less employment. 

Further marked increases were reported in 
manufacturing; lumber mills and fish canner- 


les showed the largest gains. Construction 
was very decidedly more active. Transporta- 
tion, trade, communication, services and 


quarrying also employed many more workers 
than at the beginning of April. Leather boot 
and shoe factories and coal mining showed 
the most pronounced declines reported. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in-the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REpPorTS. idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness, or as a direct re- 
sult of strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

A minor increase in unemployment was in- 
dicated at the end of April by the 1,500 local 
trade unions from which reports were received 
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with a membership of 154,738 persons; the 
percentage out of work stood at 8.7 at the 
close of April as compared with percentages 
of 8.5 and 5.1 for the months of March, 1925, 
and April, 1924, respectively. Garment work- 
ers in Quebec had an unusually slack season 
and were mainly responsible for the decline 
in that province, as compared with March. 
The Alberta coal mines also showed curtail- 
ment in operations due to lack of orders and 
more unemployment was reported in New 
Brunswick owing to depression in the steam 
railway division. In the remaining provinces 
a slightly higher level of employment was 
maintained than in March. In the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole, there was a 
decline in the volume of work afforded, es- 
pecially in the garment trade. In addition 
brewery workers showed considerable unem- 
ployment and reductions on a much smaller 
scale were reported by paper makers and hat, 
cap and glove workers. On the other hand, 
there was more activity among glass and cigar 
and tobacco workers, bakers and confection- 
ers, metal polishers and wood workers. 
Leather and iron and steel workers showed 
some improvement and printing tradesmen 
and textile workers also were better employed. 
Organizations of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
which were not affected by the strike situa- 
tion reported more favourable conditions 
though strike conditions still continued to 
affect the majority of the miners in the dis- 
trict. Employment in the Alberta mines 
showed a substantial falling off due to less- 
ened demand for coal. In British Columbia 
no miners were reported out of work. As- 
destos miners in Quebec were fully employed. 
Improvement continued to be registered in 
the building trades, 18.4 per cent of the 
members being out of work at the end of 
April as compared with 22.5 per cent in 
March. The situation was also rather better 
than in April of last year when 19.1 per cent 
of the members were reported idle. All 
tradesmen in the group with the exception of 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers and hod carriers were more 
active than in March. In comparison with 
April of last year steam shovel and dredge- 
men, bridge and structural iron workers, car- 
penters and joiners, granite and stone cutters, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers all reported more 
unemployment, which was more than counter- 
balanced by increased activity among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters and hod carriers and building 
labourers. The situation for electrical workers 
remained stationary. Reports received from 
591 unions of transportation workers with a 


membership of 56,104 persons showed that 4.7 
per cent of the members were out of work as 
compared with 5.4 per cent in March. Navi- 
gation workers were slightly less fully engaged 
than in March, but the situation was more 
favourable for steam railway and street and 
electric railway employees. Workers in the 
transportation division were not so busy as in 
April of last year when 3.6 per cent of the 
members were idle, all groups showing slight 
reductions. Retail clerks were better em- 
ployed than in March. Hotel and restaurant 
employees and theatre and stage employees 
were slacker, but more work was afforded 
barbers and stationary engineérs and firemen. 
Fishermen showed improvement during April. 
Lumber workers and loggers reported a some- 
what larger percentage of idleness. 


During the month of April, 
EMPLOYMENT 1925, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REporrs. made 33,544 references to 

positions and effected a total 
of 32,188 placements. The placements in 
casual employment during this period were 
9,076, while those in regular work were 19,670 
of men and 3,442 of women, a total of 23,112. 
Employers notified the service of 35,563 va- 
cancies of which 25,683 were for men and 
9,880 for women. The number of applications 
for work was 43,166; those from men were 
32,819 and from women 10,347. A compari- 
son of the reports for this period with those 
of the preceding month shows a considerable 
increase in the volume of business transacted, 
the weather being more favourable for expan- 
sion in industry. A slight increase is also 
shown in the work carried on in the offices of 
the Employment Service as compared with 
that of April, 1924, 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports that the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada 
in April was 60,065 long tons, 
a slight decline from the March output of 
63,932 tons. In March the whole output con- 
sisted of basic iron, and in April this grade 
dropped 17 per cent to 52,851 tons; 2,899 tons 
of foundry iron and 4,315 tons of malleable 
iron were also produced. The cumulative out- 
put for the four months ending April was 
181,805 tons, as compared with 285,155 tons 
produced during the same period of last year. 
Five furnaces were in blast at the end of 
April, located as follows: two at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia; two at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and. 
one at Hamilton, Ontario. The daily capacity 
of the active furnaces was 2,075 tons or about 
41 per cent of the total daily capacity of the- 
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15 furnaces now being carried on the Bureau’s 
list. Ferro-alloys at 2,262 tons marked an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over the 1,962 tons of 
March, and consisted mainly of the grade 
composed of 80 per cent manganese, a small 
quantity of ferro-silicon also was produced. 

In April the production of steel ingots and 
castings In Canada was 88,355 long- tons, or 
about 18 per cent below the 107,605 tons of 
March. The output was composed of 86,472 
tons of steel ingots and 1,883 tons of steel! 
castings, all the ingots and 10 per cent of the 
castings being intended for the further use of 
the producing firms. For the four months end- 
ing April, the cumulative production was 260,- 
307 tons, as compared with 311,886 tons for 
the same period of last year. This production 
was made up of 253,808 tons of steel ingots, 
and 6,499 tons of steel castings, a fall of 15 
per cent and 51 per cent respectively from 
the 298045 tons of ingots and 138,341 tons 
of castings produced during the same period 
last year. 

The report from the Department’s corre- 
spondent at Cobalt shows that seventeen cars, 
containing approximately 1,308,454 pounds of 
silver ore, were shipped from the Cobalt camp 
during the first twenty-nine days of May, as 
compared with 10 cars of silver ore, contain- 
ing 807,570 pounds, in the previous month 
(the latter is a revised figure showing the ship- 
ments for the entire month, as against the 
shipments in eighteen days reported in the 
May Gazetts). The Nipissing mine shipped 
354 bars, containing 403,348.54 ounces of sil- 
- ver, and The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 84 bars, containing 84,181.54 ounces 
of silver, making a total of 438 bars, con- 
taining 487,530.08 ounces of silver, shipped 
during the month of May, as compared with 
456 bars, containing 499,434.49 ounces, shipped 
in the previous month. 

A report from the Department’s correspond- 
ent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of April, 1925: Intercolonial Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Westville, 20,176 long tons; the 
Greenwood Coal Company, Limited, 5,908 
tons. As complete figures showing the coal 
production in Canada for April are not yet 
available, the statistics for the previous month 
are given at the end of this section. 

A report from the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch shows that 652,396,468 feet of timber, 
board measure, were scaled in the province 
during April, 1925. The total includes 321,- 
886,767 feet of fir; 160,686,160 feet of cedar; 
43,482,218 feet of spruce; 81,270,856 feet of 
hemlock; 15,337,233 feet of balsam; 5,313,653 
feet of yellow pine; 8,502,964 feet of white 


P dian construction awards, 
MacLean Building 


pine; 3,113,056 feet of jack pine; 11,741,497 
feet of larch, and miscellaneous species, 1,062,- 
064 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $17,656,889 
during April, 1925, as compared with $18,- 
233,944 in the previous month and $19,051,093 
in April, 1924. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway are given in a preliminary statement 
as $12,608,789 for April, 1925, as compared 
with $12,931,547 for March and $13,806,122 
for April, 1924. 

Coal Statistics for March—There was a re- 
duction of 32 per cent in the output of coal 
from Canadian mines during the month of 
March as compared with the month of Febru- 
ary, the total output amounting to 786,389 
tons, as against 1,156,902 tons in February. 
Compared with the average for the month 
during the five preceding years, there was a 
decrease of 44 per cent, or 609,049 tons. The 
reduction in output was due largely to the 
strike in Nova Scotia and to lack of orders. 
The production in March by provinces when 
compared with the five-year average for the 
same month, showed a decrease in all the coal- 
producing provinces. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during March was 24,- 
477, of whom 18,452 worked underground and 
6,025 on the surface, as compared with a total 
of 29,449 in February, of whom 22,830 worked 
underground and 6,619 on the surface. The 
production per man in March was 32.1 tons as 
against 39.3 tons per man in February; but 
during March the production per man-day was 
2.3 tons, as compared with 2.5 tons in Feb- 
ruary. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics the value 
CoNnTRACTS of the building permits is- 
AWARDED. sued in April in sixty cities 


throughout Canada showed a 
substantial increase of 77.9 per cent over 
March, 1925. There was also a gain of 12.1 
per cent cver the value of the permits issued 
in April, 1924. The total for April, 1925, 
was $15,042,519; for March, 1925, $8,457,791; 
and for April, 1924, $13,422,456. 

For the month of May, 1925, the total Cana- 
as compiled by 
Reports, Limited, were 
$34,052,100, as compared with $24,886,900 in 
the previous month and $32,996,900 in May, 
1924. Residential building accounted for 38.2 
per cent of the May total and amounted to 
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$13,020,400. Business building totalled $11,- 
752,200, or 34.5 per cent; industrial building, 
$3,259,500, or 9.6 per cent; and public works 
and utilities, $6,020,000, or 17.7 per cent. The 
activity was distributed among the provinces 
as follows: Ontario, 50.9 per cent; Quebec, 
35.4 per cent; Prairie Provinces, 7.1 per cent; 
British Columbia, 4.8 per cent; and the Mari- 
time Provinces, 1.8 per cent. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in April, 
1925, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $59,104,651, as against 
$60,173,141, in April, 1924. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $59,909,- 
377 in April, 1925, as compared with $94,815,- 
802 in March and $48,880,914 in April, 1924. 
Foreign merchandise exported amounted to 
$799,173 in April, 1925, and $637,530 in April, 
1924. The chief imports in April, 1925, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,167,- 
792; iron and its products, $13,060,590; agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$7,195,689; non-metallic minerals and pro- 
ducts, $6,841,593; agricultural and vegetable 
products, other than foods, $4,831,825. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $18,456,283; wood, wood products and 
paper, $15,948,462; animals and animal pro- 
ducts, $8,071,725; non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $5,810,665. 


FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was greater in May than in April, 1925, or 
May, 1924. There were in existence during 
the month 15 disputes, involving 12,975 em- 
ployees, and resulting in a time loss of 299,369 
working days, as compared with 12 disputes 
in April, involving 11,951 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 290,633 working 
days. In May, 1924, there were recorded 14 
disputes involving 7,955 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 202,710 working days. 
Seven new strikes and lockouts commenced 
during May with a time loss of 7,005 working 
days. Two of thé strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing prior to May, and four of the strikes 

and lockouté commencing during May termi- 
nated during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were nine strikes and 
lockouts on record affecting 11,743 work- 
people, not including these strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 


reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again slightly lower 
due partly to seasonal changes. The cost per 
week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in some sixty cities was $10.48 
at the beginning of May as compared with 
$10.56 for April; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 
for May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 
for May, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 
1914. Eggs were again substantialy lower while 
there were less important declines in the 
prices of potatoes, milk, flour, rolled oats and 
sugar. Increases occurred in the prices of beef, 
fresh and salt pork, mutton, bacon and lard, 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods, the total budget averaged $20.73 at 
the beginning of May as compared with $20.82 
for April; $2024 for May, 1924; $20.90 for 
May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for 
May, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower. Rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced to 159.1 for May as compared with 
156.5 for April; 150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 
for May, 1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 for 
May, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
and 201.4 for May, 1919. In the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component material three of 
the eight main groups were higher, three were 
lower while two were practically unchanged. 
The higher level for the index number was 
due almost entirely to the movement in the 
Vegetables and Their Products group which 
advanced substantially because of higher prices 
for grains, flour and other milled products, 
fruits and rubber. The Non-Ferrous Metals 
group and the Non-Metallic Minerals group 
both were somewhat higher, the former mainly 
because of higher prices for copper, silver and 
tin and the latter because of increases in the 
prices of lime and anthracite coal. The groups 
which declined were: Animals and Their Pro- 
ducts because of seasonal declines in the prices 
of milk, cheese and eggs; Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products because of lower prices for 
cotton, wool, flax fibre and jute; Iron and Its 
Products because of declines in pig iron and 
steel sheets. The Wood and Wood Products 
group and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group were steady. 
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ACT AMENDING THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 
1907, ADOPTED BY PARLIAMENT 


EFERENCE was made in the March, 
1925, issue of the Lasour GazettE to 

the introduction in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour of a bill to amend 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 
The necessity for this legislation arose out of 
the recent judgment of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council declaring the Act of 
1907 to be ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada. It was mentioned in the May issue 
of the Lasour Gazette that the bill in ques- 
tion confpleted its passage through the House 


_of Commons on May 18; and that during the 


consideration of the bill by the House of 
Commons, three clauses were added to the 
amending bill as originally passed. These 


“clauses were to the effect that employers and 


employees would be required to give at least 
thirty days’ notice of an intended or desired 
change affecting wages and working hours, 
and that, in case of dispute arising, it would 
be unlawful to declare a strike or lockout until 
a board under the Act had dealt with the dis- 
pute. Another change provided that an em- 
ployer declaring a lockout or making effective 
a change in wages contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, would: be liable to a fine of not less 
that $100 and not more than $1,000 for each 
day the lockout exists. 

An amendment was also made to paragraph 
2 of Section 15 of the Act, as enacted by 
Section 2 of Chapter 29 of the Statutes of 1910, 
in order to permit of the establishment of a 
Board of ‘Conciliation and Investigation where 
it has been certified by statutory declaration 
that it is found impossible to secure a confer- 
ence between the employees’ committee and 
the employer, or to enter into negotiations. 

The bill passed its second reading in the 
Senate on May 19. It was considered in com- 
mittee on May 27, and passed its third reading 
on the following day without amendment. 
The bill as amended in the House of Com- 
mons and adopted by the Senate is in the 
terms following :— 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 
: 1907 
1. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is 
amended by inserting after section two thereof the 
following :— 
APPLICATION OF ACT 
2a. This Act shall apply to the following disputes 
only :— 
(i) Any dispute in relation to employment upon or 
in connection with any work, undertaking or business 
which is within the legislative authority of the Par- 


3166—2 


liament of Canada, including but not so as to restrict 

the generality of the foregoing :— 

(a) works, undertakings or business operated or car- 
ried on for or in connection with navigation and 
shipping, whether inland or maritime; 

(b) lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, 
telegraphs and other works and undertakings con- 
necting any province with any other or others 
of the provinces, or extending beyond the limits 
of the province; 

(c) lines of steamships between a province and any 
British or foreign country; 

(d) ferries between any province and any British or 
foreign country, or between two provinces; 

(e) works, undertakings or business belonging to, car- 
ried on or operated by aliens, including ‘foreign 
corporations immigrating into Canada to carry 
on business; 

({) such works as, although wholly situate within 
the province, have been or may be declared by 
the Parliament of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada, or for the advantage of 
two or more of the provinces; 

(g) works, undertakings or business of any company 
or corporation incorporated by or under the 
authority of the Parliament of Canada. 

Gi) Any dispute which is not within the exclusive 
legislative authority of any provincial legislature to 
regulate in the manner provided by this Act. 

Gii) Any dispute which the Governor in Council 
may by reason of any real or apprehended national 
emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of 
this Act. 

(iv) Any dispute which is within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and which by 
the legislation of the province is made subject to 
the provisions of this Act. 

“9p. The provisions of this Act shall be construed as 
relating only to the application of The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and not so as to extend 
the meaning of the word “employer” as defined by 
section two, paragraph (c) of the said Act.” 

2. Subparagraph (b) of paragraph two of seetion 
fifteen of The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, as enacted by section two of chapter twenty- 
nine of the statutes of 1910, is repealed, and the 
following is substituted therefor :— 

““(b) A statutory declaration setting forth that, fail- 
ing an adjustment of the dispute or a reference thereof 
by the Minister to a Board, to the best of the knowl- . 
edge and belief of the declarant a lockout or strike will 
be declared, and (except where the application is made 
by an employer, in consequence of an intended change 
in wages or hours proposed by the said employer) that 
the necessary authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained; or, where a dispute directly affects 
employees in more than one province and such em- 
ployees are members of a trade union having a general 
committee authorized to carry on negotiations in dis- 
putes between employers and employees and so recog- 
nized by the employer, a statutory declaration by the 
chairman or president and by the secretary of such 
committee setting forth that, failing an adjustment of 
the dispute or a reference thereof by the Minister to 
a Board, to the best of the knowledge and belief of 
the declarants a strike will be declared, that the dis- 
pute has been the subject of negotiations between 
the committee of the employees and the employer, 
or that it has been impossible to secure conference or . 
to enter into negotiations, that all efforts to obtain a 
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satisfactory settlement have failed, and that there is 
no reasonable hope of securing a settlement by further 
effort or: negotiations.” 

8. Section fifty-seven of the said Act, as amended by 
section five of chapter twenty-nine of the statutes of 
1910, and as further amended by section five of chapter 
twenty-nine of the statutes of 1920, is repealed, and 
the following is substituted therefor :— 

“57. Employers and employees shall give at least 
thirty days’ notice of an intended or desired change 
affecting conditions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours; and in the event of such inténded 
or desired change resulting in a dispute, it shall be 
unlawful for the employer to make effective a pro- 
posed change in wages or hours or for the employees 
to go on strike, until the dispute has been finally 
dealt with by a Board, and a copy of its report has 
been delivered through the Registrar to both the 
parties affected; the application for the appointment 
of a Bourd shall be made by the employers. or em- 
ployees proposing the change in wages or. in hours; 
neither of those parties shall alter the conditions of 


employment with respect to wages or hours, or on 


_ account of the dispute do or be concerned in doing 


directly or indirectly, anything in the nature of a 
lockout or strike, or a suspension or discontinuance of 
employment or work, but the relationship of employer 
and employee shall continue uninterrupted by the dis- 
pute, or anything arising out of the dispute; but if, 
in the opinion of the Board, either party uses this 
or any other provision of this Act for the purpose of 
unjustly maintaining a given condition of affairs through 
delay, and the Board so reports to the Minister, such 
party shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to the 
same penalties as are imposed for a violation of the 
next preceding section.”’ 

4. Section fifty-eight of the said Act is repealed, and 
the following is substituted therefor :— 

“58. Any employer declaring or causing a lockout or 
making effective a change in wages or hours contrary 
to the provisions of this Act shall be liable to a fine 
of not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than 
one thousand dollars for each day or part of a day 
that such lockout or change exists.’ 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during May was fifteen, as 
compared with twelve during April. The 
time loss for the month was greater than in 
May, 1924, being 299,359 working days, as 
compared with 202,710 working days in the 
same month last year. The considerable time 
loss and number of employees in May, 1925, 
was chiefly due to a dispute in the coal min- 
ing industry in Nova Scotia. 


Number of |} Time loss 








Date Number of | employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
May, 1926.70) Sees 15 12,975 299, 369 
April 1925 ek Sah. 12 11,951 290, 633 
Maya Looby uae 14 7,955 202,710 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as well aS 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which iS 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis” 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving 11,764 workpeople, 
were carried over from April. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
May, and four of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing during May terminated during 
the month. At the end of May, therefore, 
there were on record nine strikes and lockouts 


as follows: coal miners, Nova Scotia; cigar- 
makers at Montreal; clothing workers at Tor- 
onto; hat and cap makers at Toronto; fur 
workers at Montreal; fur workers at Toronto; 
paper makers at Fort William; moulders at 
Owen Sound, and trunk makers at Montreal. 
The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include any dispute which the union 
or organization concerned has not yet called 
off, although information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected thereby. Information is 
available as to six such disputes, namely, 
clothing workers (ladies’ garment makers), 
Toronto, commencing February 5; moulders 
at Galt, August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, 
June 2, 1924; moulders at Hamilton, January 
30, 1925; moulders at Sarnia, March 3, 1925, 
and street railway employees at St John, 
June 29, 1921. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment during May that an adjustment in the 
wage scale in coal mines at Coalhurst, Al- 
berta, on April 3, resulted in a lockout. Ne- 
gotiations at Cumberland, B.C., for a similar 
purpose occurred. These cases are discussed 
in a special article on wage changes for coal 
miners in Western Canada, appearing else- 
where in this issue of the Lasour GaAzErts. 
A stoppage of work for forty-five minutes at 
Hamilton, Ont., on May 21, involved 40 
printing compositors in two establishments 
during negotiations as to a new wage scale, 
it being agreed to refer the question to arbi- 
tration. A cessation of work which lasted 
four hours and affeced about seven waitresses 
in a restaurant at Port Arthur during May 
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was reported. The dispute arose over the 
duties of one of the waitresses and all re- 
turned to work. 

Of the disputes which began during May, 
two were for increased wages, two more were 
against reduction in wages, one was for in- 
creased wages and other changes, one for re- 
cognition of the union, and the seventh con- 
cerned other union questions. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during May, 
one was in favour of the employees, one in 
favour of employers, and four ended in a 
compromise being effected or strikers being 
partially successful. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


FISHERMEN (‘SALMON), NEW WESTMINSTER 
AND Victniry.—A strike occurred on May 11, 
of 630 fishermen in the employ of about 75 
firms, because the price to fishermen on the 
Fraser River for red spring salmon was cut 
from 13 cents per pound to eight cents per 
pound. The fishermen proposed that the 
price be fixed at ten cents per pound. After 
being on strike six days, the men returned to 
work, accepting nine cents per pound for the 
month of May and eight cents per pound for 
the month of June. Work was resumed May 
18. 


Coat Miners, Nova Scortra—The dispute 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia affecting some 
11,000 coal miners was carried over from the 
previous month’s record and remained un- 
settled at the end of May. On May 6, picket- 
ing was commenced at most of the collieries, 
and it was reported at some points the pickets 
succeeded in ho'ding up maintenance work 
for a time. On May 7 the first act of violence 
during the dispute was reported at Glace 
Bay when one of the company’s officials suf- 
fered injuries from a rock, alleged to be 
thrown by one of the pickets, who was ar- 
rested and released on $1,000 bail. By May 
9 most of the pickets had been withdrawn. 
On May 13 a move was made to invoke the 
power of the Industrial Peace Act,* in order 
to end the situation. At a meeting of the 
Glace Bay Town Council a motion to hold 
a special meeting to discuss the advisability 
of applying for a Board of Arbitration under 
Part I of the Act was lost on the casting 
vote of the Mayor. On May 15, damage to 
pumps was reported in some localities. On 
May 18, the Premier of Nova Scotia again 
visited Sydney and other places affected by 
the dispute, at the request of one of the 





*This Act, which was passed late in the recent 
session of the provincial Legislature was outlined in 
the last issue of the Gazerre. 
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members of the Dominion Parliament. On 
May 21, a district convention was held by 
the United Mine Workers of America, which 
lasted several days. The proceedings were 
not published but it was reported that ques- 
tions such as increased strike benefits, policy 
of picketing, etc., were discussed, and the 
executive was authorized to raise funds by 
subscription, and to borrow $100,000. It was 
decided to send speakers to the other pro- 
vinces to raise the desired funds. 

Karly in June, in connection with closer 
picketing, disturbances occurred, following 
which the militia was requisitioned by the 
county judge with the approval of the Provin- 
cial Attorney-General, as required by the 
Militia Act, as amended in 1924. On June 14 
the Minister of Labour left Ottawa for Nova 
Scotia, by request. 

(CLOTHING WorKERS, TorONTO, ONTARIO—On 
May 18, 75 clothing workers went on strike 
owing to the employer refusing to recognize 
the union. This strike remain unsettled at 
the end of May. 

Boor Factory Empioyrss, Montreau, Qur- 
BEC—The strike of seven boot factory em- 
ployees which began on February 26, against 
a reduction in wages (reported in the May 
issue of the Lasour Gazetre as having lapsed 
at the end of April), was called off by the 
union on May 4, after negotiations had been 
carried on and a re-adjustment in wages had 
been granted to the workers. 

Fur Workers, Montreat, Quessc—lIn the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerrm mention was 
made, of a strike of 75 fur workers on April 1, 
following the refusal of the employers to re- 
new the wage agreement which expired Janu- 
ary 31, or to sign a new agreement which in- 
volved an increase of 15 per cent in wages. On 
May 27, a general strike was declared among 
the fur workers which greatly augmented the 
number on strike, but at the end of May no 
information was obtainable as to the exact 
number involved. These late strikers were re- 
ported to be demanding a minimum wage of 
$40 per week, a minimum apprenticeship of 
one year and pay for Dominion holidays. 

PAPER MAKERS, Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
On May 20, a strike involving some 32 paper- 
makers was declared at Fort William, the em- 
ployer refusing to renew the agreement unless 
a clause permitting the management to have 
a skilled man go over machines on Sunday 
preparatory to starting work on Monday 
morning was inserted. When the papermakers 
ceased work the plant was closed down, and 
200 other employees were thus indirectly in- 
volved. This strike remained unsettled at the 
end of May. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1925 








Number| Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
employees} working | 
involved days 


a a | sf te | ee. 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May, 1925. 


Minine, Non-Frerrovus, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
“Coal miners, Nova Scotia....... 11,463 | 286,575 |Commenced March 6; failure to agree on certain 
changes of wages and working conditions, and 
stoppage of credit at company’s stores. Unter- 


minated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquors: 
Cigarmakers, Montreal, Qi! 5 125 |Commenced March 24, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Hat and cap makers, Toronto, 8 200 |Commenced March 3, for changes in working 
Ont. conditions. Unterminated. 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, Mont- 7 14 |Commenced February 26, for increased wages. 
real, Que. Settled by negotiations and work resumed May 


4; compromise. 
Fur and leather products (other than 
boots and shoes ): 

Fur workers, Montreal, Que.. 75 (a) 1,875 |Commenced April 1, failure to agree on certain 
changes in agreements and on proposed substi- 
tution of separate agreements. Unterminated. 

Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 16 400 |Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 

Wood products: 


Carpenters, joiners and ma- uLO 2,800 |Commenced April 24, against a reduction in wages. 
chine operators, Montreal, Work resumed May 18, at reduced rate of wages. 
Que. 

Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont.. 15 375 |Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during May, 1925. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Fishermen (salmon), New West- 630 3,780 |Commenced May 11, against a reduction in wages. 
minster and Vicinity, B.C. Settled by negotiations and work resumed May 
18; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing workers, Toronto, 75 825 |Commenced May 18, for recognition of the union 
Ont. Unterminated. 
Pulp and paper products: 
Papermakers, Fort William, 32 272 |Commenced May 20; for renewal of agreement 
Ont. without changes in ‘working conditions. Unter- 
minated. 
Miscellaneous: 
Trunk makers, Montreal, Que. 54 378 |Commenced May 22, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C.. 185 1,480 |Commenced May 1, for a minimum rate of $7 per 


day. Settled by negotiations; work resumed 
May 11; compromise. 
Railway construction: 
Tracklayers, Port Hope to 200 200 Commenced May 20, for increased wages and other 


Belleville, Ont. changes. Work resumed May 21; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtTILiti=s— 
Water transportation: 
Seamen, Vancouver, B.C..... 35 70 |Commenced May 7, to obtain bonus which had 


not been paid. Settled by negotiations; work 
resumed May 9. 





(a) Others, number not reported, ceased work May 27, 1925. 
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TRUNK MAKERS, MonrreaL, Quesec.—On 
May 22, 54 trunk makers went on strike against 
a ten per cent reduction in wages, and the 
strike was still in existence at the end of 
May. 

Wood worKERS, MontreaL, QuEBEC.—The 
strike of 175 carpenters, joiners and machine 
operators in a sash and door factory which 
commenced April 24, against a reduction in 
wages of from 10 to 15 per cent, terminated 
May 18, when the strikers returned to work at 
the reduced wage scale. 

CARPENTERS, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
—A strike of 185 carpenters occurred at Van- 
couver on May 1, to establish a minimum rate 
of 874 cents per hour. Several contractors had 
been paying 814 cents per hour, and some 873 
cents per hour. After negotiations work was 
resumed May 11, at 874 cents per hour for most 
of the men working. 

TracKLayers, Port Hops To BELLEVILLE, 
Ontario—A cessation of work on one day, 


May 20, was reported in the press, involving 
some 200 tracklayers for increased wages and 
changes in working conditions. The rate being 
paid was 25 cents per hour, and the men de- 
manded 30 cents per hour. They had also been 
charged for blankets as well as $1 per day for 
board. Negotiations were carried on with the 
result that 125 returned to work May 21, while 
the, remaining 75 left the locality. The men 
resumed work on the understanding that the 
money deducted for blankets would be re- 
funded. 


STEAMSHIP’ CREW, VANCOUVER, BritisH Co- 
LUMBIA——A dispute involving some 45 engine 
room and deck hand employees on a steamship 
at Vancouver occurred on May 7. The com- 
plaint was that a bonus which the men usually 
received was not paid. A crew was secured for 
a short voyage and after some negotiations the 
bonus was paid and the seamen returned to 
work on May 9. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING APRIL 


‘THE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for May contains the following table which 
analyses the disputes in progress in April, 
1925, in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
by groups of industries, and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved at the estab- 
lishments concern.d, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all disputes 
in progress:— 


Number of disputes} Number |Aggregate 


in progress in of work- | duration 
March people jin working 
Groups gc yee of all 
of industries ina isputes 
oes peaks disputes in in 
© 2 _| Total] progress | progress 
before]. in ies a 
Apr. 1) Apr April April 
Mining and quarry- 
ING eae et ie Vays 6 10 16 8,000 62,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 5 4 9 2,000 9,000 
Pextilarw, | Was. yes 4 9 13 1,000 7,000 
Food, drink and | 
LODACCON ce ete tani 3 3 2,000 8,000 
CHG. ween ee at 11 18 29 12,000 36, 000 
Total, April, 1925. 26 44 70 25,000 122,000 
Total, March, 1925 25 55 80 44,000 161,000 
Total, April, 1924. 21 46 67 51,000*} 471,000* 


*A dispute involving about 27,000 shipyard workers in the 
Federated districts of Great Britain accounted for more than 
half of the time lost in April, 1924. 


Of the 44 disputes beginning in April, 19, 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages; 15, directly 
involving 5,000 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 3, directly involving 1,000 work- 
people, on details of working arrangements; 4, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and 5, directly 
involving 200 workpeople, on other questions. 
In addition, about 13,000 workpeople were in- 
volved, either directly or indirectly, in 26 
disputes which began before April and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 70, involving about 25,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during April 
of about 122,000 working days. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 23 
new disputes, directly involving 5,000 work- 
people, and 11 old disputes, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople. Of these new and old dis- 
putes, 7, directly involving 2,000 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the workpeople; 15, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 12, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople were compromised. In the 
case of 4 disputes, directly involving about 
10,000 workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Report of Registrar on Investigation of Alleged Combine Operating to 
Limit Competition in Connection with the Marketing of the New 
Brunswick Potato Crop 


HE Minister of Labour published early 

in June an interim report of the Regis- 

trar under the Combines Investigation Act, 

who is investigating a combine alleged to 

exist amongst potato dealers in New Bruns- 

wick, resulting in the limitation of competi- 

tion in the buying, transporting and-sale of 
potatoes. : 

A formal complaint, signed by six residents 
of New Brunswick complaining of a combine, 
resulted in the Registrar being instructed by 
the Minister of Labour to carry out an in- 
vestigation (LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1925, 
page 1). 

The report is a volume of 144 pages con- 
taining details of the evidence taken in the 
course of the investigation, and is divided 
into sections of which the principal are as 
follows: Production and Producers; Co-oper- 
ative Shipping; Export Trade with Cuba; 
Existence of a Combine; Arrangements with 
Cuban Buyers in Havana; The Struggle for 
Business in Cuba; Arrangements with Steam- 
ship Companies (including Profit Taking on 
Freight Overages; Unfair Competition; The 
New Brunswick Potato Exchange; Frost- 
Proof Warehouses at Saint John. 

In the opinion of the Registrar, the evi- 
dence establishes the fact of the existence of 
various agreements, arrangements and com- 
binations at different times, fixing a common 
price and preventing and lessening competi- 
tion in and substantially controlling the trans- 
portation, purchase, sale and storage and 
otherwise restraining or injuring trade or com- 
merce in potatoes, to the detriment, or 
against the interest, of the public, and that 
these arrangements were made between the 
various shipping groups known as the Porter 
group and the McCain group, and between 
the Porter group and the Munson Steamship 
Line, of 67 Wall Street, New York City, in- 
cluding their agents, Furness-Withy & Co., 
Ltd., Steamship Brokers, Saint John, N.B., 
and between the Porter group and O. R. 
Estey of Woodstock, N.B. 

The personnel of the groups referred to 
above is as follows:— 

Porter Group— 

Guy G. Porter, Ltd., Perth, N.B. 
Hatfield & Co., Ltd., Hartland, N.B. 

C. E. Gallagher Co., Bath, N.B. 

B. Frank Smith, East Florenceville, N.B. 
Nelles & Clark, Woodstock, N.B. 
Johnston & Turbill, Woodstock, N.B. 


McCain Group— 


McCain Produce Co., Litd., East Florence- 
ville, N.B. . 

Noddin & Schriver, Woodstock, N.B. 

Chipman Phillips, Woodstock, N.B. 

Henry Phillips, Woodstock, N.B. 

Wilson, Patterson & Gifford, Saint John, 
N.B. 


The part in the arrangements outlined 
above, that was played by the McCain group, 
was a lesser one than that of the Porter 
eroup. They were, in the first instance, co- 
operating in the chartering of vessels; but 
were forced by the Porter group into agree- 
ments with that group, which affected selling 
prices in Cuba, and prices paid to the farmer 
in New Brunswick. 

The report refers to the necessity for some 
better method of handling potatoes, and 
points out that if the farmer is to receive a 
larger proportion of the consumer’s dollar, he 
must pay more attention to marketing 
methods, and that any organization set up 
for the marketing of the potato crop to take 
the place of the present system, should be 
owned and controlled by the grower. 

The report closes with the following com- 
ment :— 


“Perhaps the most important aspect of 
this investigation is the opportunity of 
throwing light on certain transactions for 
the information of the farmer and the 
public generally. In the past the inside 
of these transactions has not been known 
except to the big men of the trade them- 
selves.” 


Peter J. Hughes, K.C., of Fredericton, N.B., 
conducted the enquiry before the Registrar. 





A deputation of male teachers waited upon 
the Central Board of the Cathclie School 
Commission, at Montreal, recently, asking 
that the collective insurance scheme accepted 
by the Board some time ago should be begun. 
A high percentage of the teachers coming 
under the Board have applied for the insur- 
ance. The project entails the paying by. the 
Board of 30 per cent of the premiums and 
by the teachers of 70 per cent. The Beard 
stated that the scheme would probably be 
opened on July 1. 
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REFERENCE TO SUPREME COURT OF CANADA REGARDING THE 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONFERENCE 


N article appeared in the January, 1925, 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, concerning 
a reference which had been made by Order- 
in-Council of the Dominion Government ‘to 
the Supreme Court of Canada of certain ques- 
tions as to the obligations of Canada arising 
under the labour part of the Treaties of Peace, 
and also as to the legislative authority of the 
Dominion Parliament, or of the Provincial 
Legislatures, to deal with a certain Draft Con- 
vention adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1919, limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week. 

The hearing of this reference occurred in 
the Supreme Court on June 11. Counsel ap- 
peared on behalf of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and also on behalf of the Provincial 
Governments of Quebec, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. All the provinces had been notified 
of the intended reference but only those men- 
tioned were represented at the hearing. 

On conclusion of the arguments, judgment 
was reserved by the Court. 

This subject was considered by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons last session, 
and it was under the authority of a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons and of the 
Supreme Court Act that the reference was 
made. The questions submitted to the court 
were as follows: 

(1) What is the nature of the obligation of the 
Dominion of Canada as a member of the International 
Labour Conference, under the provisions of the Labour 
Part (Part XIII) of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding povisions: of the other Treaties of 
Peace, with relation to such draft conventions and 
recommendations as may from time to time be adopted 
by the said Conference under the authority of and 
pursuant to the aforesaid provisions? 

(2) Are the legislatures of the provinces the authori- 
ties within whose competence the subject-matter of 
the said draft convention in whole or in part lies and 
before whom such draft convention should be brought, 
under the provisions of Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany, for the enactment of legislation 
or other action? 

(3) If the subject-matter of the said draft con- 
vention be, in part only, within the competence of the 
legislatures’ of the provinces, then in what particular 
or particulars, or to what extent, is the subject- 
matter of the draft convention within the competence 
of the legislatures? 

(4) If the subject-matter of the said draft conven- 
tion be, in part only, within the competence of the 
legislatures of the provinces, then in what particular 
or particulars, or to what extent, is the subject- 
matter of the draft convention within the ecom- 
petence of the Parliament of Canada? 

It was contended on behalf of the Domin- 
ion Government by Eugene Lafleur, K.C.; of 
Montreal, and J. G. O’Donoghue, KC... of 
Toronto, that no obligation nested on the 
Dominion to enact into law the different 
draft conventions or recommendations which 


may be adopted from time to time by the 
International Labour Conference, and that the 
obligation of the Federal Government was 
satisfied if the different recommendations or 
conventions were brought before the com- 
petent authority, Dominion or Provincial, as 
the case may be. In regard to the eight-hour 
day convention, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1919, an Order-in-Coun- 
cil was passed in November, 1920, on the 
advice of the then Minister of Justice, de- 
claring that the proposals contained therein 


were within provincial jurisdiction excepting 


as to Dominion works and undertakings. The 
Convention in question was considered at a 
conference between representatives of Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governmen'ts three years 
later. Doubt was expressed by some of the 
provincial representatives in attendance at 


this conference as to the soundness of the 


view expressed in the Federal Order-in-Coun- 
cil of November, 1920. The Supreme Court 
reference is intended to secure an authorita- 
tive expression of view as to whether 
the eight-hour day convention referred to is 
within the Federal or Provincial sphere of 
control. The argument of Mr. Lafleur sup- 
ported the position which was taken by the 
Hon. C. J. Doherty, former Minister of Jus- 
tice. in the Order in Council of 1920. 

Mr: Geoffrion, K.C., of Montreal, on behalf 
of. the Attorney General of the Province of 
Quebec, supported the view of the Dominion 
Government that the regulation of hours of 
labour was exclusively within provincial con- 
trol under the British North America Act as 
affecting directly the civil rights of both em- 
ployers and workmen. 

Edward Bayly, K.C., appearing for the At- 
torney General of Ontario, argued that the 
Dominion Parliament has exclusive power to 
sanction ratification of the draft convention 
of the International Labour Conference, and 
that if a draft convention is formally ratified, 
thereupon becoming binding upon the Domin- 
ion, a further obligation will rest upon the 
Dominion authorities to take whatever action 
is necessary to make its provisions effective. 
In the absence of ratification of the eight- 
hour day’ convention by the Federal authori- 
ties, it was contended on behalf of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario that its subject-matter is 
probably within provincial legislative control. 

Mr. Mathers, K:C., appearing for the At- 
torney-General of Nova Scotia, supported the 
Ontario Government in the view that the 
responsibility in regard to the eight-hour day 
convention rested upon the Federal authori- 
ties. 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA 
Ouiline of Measures enacted in 1925 in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta 


Quebec 


The second session of the sixteenth legis- 
lature of the Province of Quebec opened on 
January 7 and concluded on April 3, 1925, 
many acts being passed, of which several par- 
ticularly affected labour. 


Workmen's Compensation—The report of 
the Commission appointed at the second sess- 
ion of 1922 (chapter 38) to inquire into the 
subject of workmen’s compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, was laid before the legislature 
early in the session. (The report was out- 
lined in the February issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE). No action was taken to give effect 
to these recommendations, but the Minister 
of Labour stated that the Government was 
considering the various suggestions in the re- 
port, and that they proposed to wait until 
after the next International Labour Confer- 
- ence at Geneva before modifying the present 
legislation, if it should be expedient to do so. 
(The subject of Workmen’s Compensation oc- 
cupies the first place in the agenda of this 
Conference). 

An amendment was made by the insertion 
in the existing act of a new subsection pro- 
viding that workmen who are the victims of 
accidents happening outside Quebec while 
working for an employer who is domiciled out- 
side the Province, shall not participate in the 
benefits provided by the Quebec act, if the 
country or province in which the accident oc- 
curs entitles the workman or his representa- 
tives to compensation, and if the employer has 
fulfilled his obligations under such a law. The 
amendment is directed against the possibility 
that the workman in such a case should re- 
ceive a double indemnity. 

An appropriation was made by the legisla- 
ture for ‘tthe education in the elementary 
schools of the children of workmen who have 
died as the result of injuries sustained in the 
course of their occupation. In announcing 
the government’s policy in this matter, Prem- 
ier Taschereau said):— 

It is true that the law governing industrial acci- 
dents provides an indemnity to the worker in case 
of accident and to his widow and children if the 
accident results in death; but we must consider the 
education of the children and we intend accordingly 
to ask the House to vote a sum for the purpose of 
furnishing education in primary schools for the sons 
of the worker killed in the course of his employ- 
ment. The employer provides them with bread; we 
will supply them with the food of intelligence. It is 
a new measure in which we have taken the initial 
step. I trust it will be appreciated by the labouring 


class, and that later the sons of workers will be 
proud of a province which has taken the trouble to 


assure them such an education as their fathers would 
have desired them to have, 

Minimum Wages for Women—The Wo- 
men’s Minimum Wage Act of 1919, was amend- 
ed so as to permit the remuneration of the 
members of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
who are to receive an amount to be fixed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council for their 
services. The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
which became law in 1919 (chapter 10) pro- 
vides that the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil may appoint, under the direction of the 
Minister of Public Works, a minimum wage 
commission consisting of three members, none 
of the members to receive remuneration. The 
commission had not been appointed as the 
session closed. (An outline of the act was 
given in a note in the February issue of this 
GAZETTE). 

Weekly Rest For Hotel Employees—The 
one day of rest each week which was provided 
by an act of 1918 (chapter 53) for hotel and 
restaurant employees was amended so as to 
make it clear that the day of rest is to be a 
complete period of twenty-four hours. 


Pensions of School Teachers—The existing 
law relating to public instruction was amend- 
ed to provide that no primary school teacher 
on the retired list after January 1, 1924, shall 
receive a pension less than $125; and that the 
pension of every teacher on the list after that 
date, if under $300 shall be increased by $5 
multiplied by the number of years, over 20 
and under 35, which the teacher has served, 
provided that no pension shall exceed $300. 


Electrical Inspection—The existing act re- 
specting the protection of public buildings 
against fire was amended by a new provision 
fixing the rate of charges for examination of 
new electrical installations in public buildings 
at one half of one per cent of the value of 
the installation, and by providing for the ap- 
pointment of a special staff of inspectors in 
the Department of Inspection of Industrial : 
Establishments and Public Buildings at a 
salary not to exceed $1,800 a year. The elec- 
trical inspectors are to be qualified journey- 
men electricians and besides these there will 
be other special inspectors qualified to judge 
heating systems of high and low pressure as 
well as sectional hot water boilers. 

Provincial Civil Service—An act was passed 
enabling the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
to prescribe such classification and remunera- 
tion as he shall deem just for the public offi- 
cers and employees of the Province, subject 
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however to the approval of the legislature. In 
the discussion on this bill the Premier stated 
that the Government had not had sufficient 
time to study thoroughly the report. of. a spec- 
ial commission of deputy ministers who had 
been engaged in the study of reclassification. 
He pointed out that the Government paid its 
employees each year in pensions $100,000, of 
which the employees contributed only $39,- 
000, and in addition paid for a group insur- 
ance policy on all employees. 

Co-operative Societies—The existing act 
governing co-operative societies (Revised 
Statutes, 1909, article 6763 sqq.)) was amended 
to provide for an annual inspection of all the 
operations of a society by the Board of Super- 
vision of Co-operative Societies. In connec- 
tion with this act a member of the govern- 
ment stated that government control of co- 
operative societies might become necessary if 
they carry on a large banking business. 

Licensing of Peddlers—The Peddlers’ Act 
of 1924 was amended by the inclusion among 
those not requiring licenses under the act of 
persons selling lubricating oils and gasoline. 

Miscellaneous Acts—‘“The Order of Agricul- 
tural Merit of the Province of Quebec” was 
instituted for the purpose of encouraging 
agriculturalists by honours and rewards, and 
to acknowledge services rendered to agricul- 
ture. 

The charter of the (City of Quebec was 
amended to permit the council to pass a by- 
law for the closing of barber shops at 8 o’clock 
p.m. during the week and 11 o’clock on Satur- 
day. 


Ontario 


The second meeting of the sixteenth legis- 
lature of Ontario opened on February 10, and 
concluded on April 14. 

Unemployment Relief—The opening speech 
from the Throne announced that the govern- 
ment proposed, in view of the extent of un- 
employment, that the province should pay a 
proportion of the cost of works undertaken 
by municipalities for relief purposes, and that 
public undertakings should be continued, as 
far as possible, during the winter season. In 
accordance with this announcement the Un- 
employment Special Rate Act was passed en- 
abling the council of any municipality during 
the year 1925 to levy, in addition ‘to all other 
rates, a special rate not exceeding one mill in 
the dollar on the whole rateable property in 
the municipality, for the purpose of meeting 
the cost of any work or service undertaken 
for the express purpose of providing work for 
those out of employment. This special rate 
is not to be counted in ascertaining whether 
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the limit of taxation as fixed by the Munici- 
pal Act has been reached. 

Garnishment of Wages—The Wages Act 
was amended to provide that when the pri- 
mary creditor garnishees wages he is to serve 
the garnishee with a statement whether or 
not he intends to apply for a reduction in the 
70 per cent exemption of the amount of . 
wages which is exempt from seizure or attach- 
ment under another section of the act; fail- 
ing such notice the employer of the workman 
may pay into court only the balance of the 
wages after 70 per cent has been deducted. 
Hither party however is permitted to apply to 
a judge for an order fixing the amount of the 
debtor’s exemption. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Two ‘amend- 
ments were made in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. The first enabled the Board to 
withhold the payment of benefits to widows 
who are found to be living an irregular life. 
In such cases compensation may be retained 
or diverted in whole or in part and paid for 
the benefit of any other dependents of the 
deceased workman. 

The second amendment related to compen- 
sation in connection with accidents happening 
outside the province, being similar to an 
amendment to the Quebec act which is men- 
tioned in the preceding section of this article. 
By this amendment no compensation is pay- 
able when an accident occurs outside the pro- 
vince and the workman is entitled to com- 
pensation under the law of the place where 
the accident happens. In such a case how- 
ever compensation may be paid if the work- 
man’s usual place of employment is within 
the province, and if he happens to be out- 
side the province at the time of the accident 
for some casual pumpose connected with his 
employment in Ontario; compensation may be 
paid also if the accident happens on a steamer, 
vessel, or railway, and the workman is a 
resident of the province but engaged in work 
which lies partly inside and partly outside the 
province. (The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, as amended in 1915, allowed the 
payment of compensation for accidents out- 
side the province only if the employer’s 
chief place of business and the workman’s 
usual place of employment is in Ontario, and 
if the workman’s employment outside Ontario 
has lasted less than six months, or if the 
accident happened on a boat or railway and 
the workman is resident in the province, but 
engaged in work which is performed both in- 
side and outside the province.) 


Special Elections—The Railway Employees’ 
and ‘Commercial Travellers’ Voting Act of 
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1923, providing for special polls for these 
classes in municipal elections so as to enable 
municipal councils to extend the time for these 
polls, was again amended to permit councils to 
reduce the special voting days from three to 
two days. 

Early Closing in Villages—The amendment 
of 1921 to the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act, which permitted city and town coun- 
cils to pass a by-law requiring the closing of 
shops within their respective districts under 
certain conditions, was enlarged to extend this 
privilege to village councils. The conditions 
referred to are that three-fourths of the shop- 
owners of the class concerned shall apply for 
the by-law; the council may then, within one 
month after the application, pass a by-law re- 
quiring all the shops of that class to close on 
a particular day of the week after 12.30 o’clock 
noon, and until 8 am. next day, and during 
such periods of the year as are named in the 
application. 

Pensions for Public Library Employees— 
The boards of public libraries established 
under the Public Libraries Act of 1920 were 
authorized to pay to any employee retiring by 
reason of age, ill-health or other disability, 
such retiring allowance or gratuity as they 
think proper, up to the amount of the aggre- 
gate salary of the employee for the last three 
years of service. In cities of more than 50,000 
inhabitants library boards may establish con- 
tributory or non-contributory funds for pro- 
viding pensions or life insurance or both, in 
the interest of these employees, but such 
action by a board must first receive the ap- 
proval of the city council. 

Requisitioning Labour for Forest Fires.— 
By an addition to the Forest Fires Prevention 
Act of 1917 reeves of townships are given 
authority, when dangerous fires are in pro- 
gress, to summon the assistance of male per- 
sons between the ages of 18 and 60 years, ex- 
cepting only railway trainmen, telegraphers 
and dispatchers on duty, doctors and persons 
physically unfit. In such a case municipal 
councils have authority to fix by by-law the 
remuneration to be paid to the persons so 
employed. 

Agricultural Loans—The Agricultural De- 
velopment Act of 1921 was amended by the 
addition of a section which provides for the 
establishment of the office of Commissioner 
of Agricultural Loans, to whom all the powers, 
duties and obligations of. the existing board 
are transferred. . 

Social Legislation—Among the _ general 
social legislation enacted was an amendment 
to the Adoption Act, providing that the con- 
sent of the child is not to be required in a 


case in which it appears to the judge before 
whom application is made that the child has 
lived since infancy with the applicant and 
has known no other parent. 

Another act, which takes effect on July 1, 
1925, provides for the establishment as a cor- 
poration of “The Boys’ Welfare Board of 
Ontario,” to consist of thirty members. The 
Board will have power to establish a home 
for boys, who become its wards, to provide 
for their training and to fix the age and the 
conditions under which boys may be ad- 
mitted, the period for which they may be 
kept, and the conditions under which they 
may leave the home, ete. 

The Landlord and Tenant Act was amended 
to provide that when a landlord unreasonably 
withholds from the tenant permission to sub- 
let the tenant may refer to a judge the ques- 
tion whether or not such permission should 
be given. 


Alberta 


The fifth session of the fifth legislature of 
the Province of Alberta opened on February 
17, and on April 19 the measures that had 
been passed received the Royal Assent, the 
legislature adjourning until June 15, when it 
was to reconvene for the consideration of the 
railway situation in Northern Alberta. 


Payment of Miners’ Wages—The Mines 
Act was amended with the object of ensuring 
the payment of wages to miners. The amend- 
ing Act provides that the manager or over- 
man of a mine shall keep a record showing the 
sums due and the amounts actually paid on 
each pay-day. This record must be open for 
inspection at any time by any inspector under 
the act. A monthly statement must be fur- 
nished to the chief inspector, in reply to the 
question: “ Have all wages due and payable 
under the terms of the Mines Act, up to this 
date, been duly paid to all the workmen em- 
ployed in or about the said mine?” In the 
event that any wages remain unpaid the chief 
inspector may apply to a judge for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver of the profits of the 
mine. The order appointing a receiver may 
require an accounting of all sums received by 
the mine company for six months, and a return 
of these sums to the receiver. 

Minimum Wages for Women.—A new Mini- 
mum Wages for Women Act was passed, to 
take the place of the Minimum Wage Act of 
1922, which was repealed. The construction of 
the earlier ‘act was subjected to criticism in 
connection with the refusal of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company last year to comply with cer- 
tain of the Board’s orders and the subsequent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Alberta de- 
claring these orders to be invalid (LaABouR 
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Gazette, January, 1925, page 2; December, 
1924, page 1109; October, 1924, page 908). 

The new act is largely a reprint of the act 
of 1922. A memorandum attached to the bill 
stated that most of the changes are in the 
direction of giving specific legislative endorse- 
ment to the practices of the Board, which 
though properly authorized by the old act 
were not clearly set out therein. The major 
changes from that act are as follows: (1) It 
is made clear that the Board can determine 
with greater freedom as to what class of em- 
ployees or class of employment the minimum 
wages are to affect. Thus it is made clear 
that a process such as_ box-folding, which 
might be common to many trades, can be 
treated as a separate employment; (2) It is 
made clear that if an order does not state to 
what place it is applicable, it shall be taken 
to be applicable to all the places mentioned 
in the schedule to the Act. These places are 
the same as those mentioned in the earlier 
act, namely, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Blair- 
more, Camrose, Cardston, Coleman, Drum- 
heller and Redcliff; (3) Specific power is given 
to the Board to authorize deductions when 
hours less in number than the ordinary shift 
are worked, and in cases where meals or lodg- 
ings are furnished in lieu of wages; (4) Speci- 
fic powers are given to the Board as to fixing 
learning periods, and as to instruction of 
learners; (5) Provision is made for individual 
permits for handicapped employees; (6) Sig- 
nature of orders by the chairman and the 
secretary is specially provided for; (7) Pub- 
heation in the Alberta Gazette is to be suffi- 
cient notice of the existence and of the terms 
of the order; (8) Provision is made for the 
temporary increase of working hours on the 
occasion of a breakdown of machinery, etc.; 
(9) Learners in any industry are not to be 
called upon to pay premiums. 


Workmen’s Compensation Frost-bite was 
added to the list of industrial accidents which 
are compensable under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, this amendment being retro- 
active in its effect to September 30, 1924. (It 
was stated in the legislature that several un- 
employed men at Calgary who had accepted 
work clearing snow drifts off the railway tracks 
had lost fingers or toes or sustained other in- 
juries during a blizzard last December). 
Schedule 1 of the act, detailing the nature of 
the works in connection with mines that come 
under the act, was amended so as to include 
beyond dispute subsidiary operations, such as 
the removal of overlying strata. 


School Holidays— Ash Wednesday, the 
King’s Birthday and Labour Day were re- 


moved from the list of compulsory school holi- 
days, but district boards were given power to 
declare a holiday on any of these days.. 


Fire Departments’ Hours of Labour—The 
Fire Departments’ Hours of Labour Act, passed 
at the session of 1924, to provide for the 
granting to fire fighters of one full day’s rest 
in seven, was amended in regard to the pro- 


cedure which municipal councils are to follow 


in order to give effect to its provisions. The 
act originally provided that action could be 
taken after ratification of the proposal by a 
vote of the electors at the next civic election, 
but under the amendment a by-law must be 
submitted to a vote of the electors upon re- 
celpt of a petition to that effect signed by at 
least 10 per cent of the electors who voted 
at the last preceding municipal election. 


Hours in Retail Stores—The charter of the 
City of Edmonton was amended in the sec- 
tion governing the closing of retail stores on 
public holidays, at 6 p.m. on week days, and: at 
noon on each Wednesday from April 30 to 
September 1, provision being made that these 
requirements are not to apply during the 
three business days preceding Christmas in 
any year. 

Child Welfare—A Child Welfare Act was 
passed to take the place of the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act of 1909. It provides for the con- 
solidation under one department of the goy- 
ernment of all branches of administration per- 
taining to child welfare. The new act con- 
tains provisions similar to the Manitoba Act 
of 1922 respecting the Welfare of Children, 
which took effect on September 1, 1924, and 
which was described by the general secretary 
of the Social Service Council of Canada as 
“the most modern child welfare act in Can- 
ada or on the continent.” 

The Alberta Act is to take effect on its 
proclamation by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. It establishes the office of Superin- 
tendent of Child Welfare, who will have 
numerous duties in addition to those formerly 
carried out by the Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children. These duties in- 
clude, in general, the “encouragement and 
promotion of the conservation of child life in 
Alberta; the encouragement and supervision 
of child welfare associations and children’s aid 
societies; to secure, through these associations, 
a system of suitable foster homes, which will 
be subject to his supervision; to supervise 
immigrant children and secure their enrol- 
ment as wards of the province, etc.” Part II 
of the act deals with the treatment of 
neglected children. Among other conditions 
which warrant police officers in treating child- 
ren as being in the “neglected” class the act 
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names the peddling by children under 12 
years of age of newspapers or other articles, 
or the distributing of advertising matter for 
hire in any public place during the day or 
night; the employment of children under 16 
‘years of age between the hours of 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m.; the peddling, by children under 14 
of any articles during school hours or after 
9 p.m. Children found to be neglected may 
be returned to their parents, subject to super- 
vision, or they may be committed to the care 
of the Superintendent or of a society. Part 
III outlines the procedure to be taken in con- 
nection with handicapped children, and Part 
IV deals with immigrant children, who are 
to be enrolled as wards of the Province, and 
placed in general charge of the Superintend- 
ent of Child Welfare. Part V governs child 
welfare organizations; Part VI, contains gen- 
eral provisions, defines the powers and duties 
of Municipal Councils, makes rules for shelt- 
ers and child welfare officers, and provides 
penalties for the ill-treatment of children. It 
is stated to be an offence under the act, pun- 
ishable by a fine up to $200, with imprison- 
ment for six months, to cause children under 
16 years of age to beg in public “whether 
under the pretence of singing, playing, per- 
forming, offering anything for sale,” or other- 
wise; to cause a child under 16 to be em- 
ployed for hire between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m.; to 
cause a child under 16 to perform for profit 
at a circus or any place of public amuse- 
ment, except under a special license from the 
Superintendent. ‘The act defines the respon- 
sibility incurred by municipalities in connec- 
tion with the financial support of children 
in shelters or other institutions. 


Farmers’ Co-operation—The opening Speech 
from the Throne stated that the most notable 
development of the past year was the inter- 
est displayed by the people of Alberta in the 
co-operative marketing of products of the 
farm.’ The adoption of more effective methods 
of marketing, it was stated, could not fail to 
bring larger returns to the farmer, which in 
turn would result in a general improvement 
of business. The Alberta Co-operative Credit 
Act was amended in the section prohibiting 
borrowers from disposing of stock, etc., so as 
to provide that chattels subject to the lien of 
a co-operative society may not be sold with- 
out the consent of the directors. The section 
regarding the security to be required of per- 
sons endorsing the note of a borrower was 
revised, and a new section was added pro- 
viding for the formation of beet sugar co- 
operative credit societies. 


Relief of Farmers—The Provincial Relief 
Act of 1922, concerning advances made by 


the Provincial Government for the purchase 
of feed and for the relief of farmers and the 
securities for the repayment of these advances, 
contained a provision to the effect that chattel 
mortgages taken to secure money advanced 
by way of relief do not require renewal if 
they were taken in the years 1919, 1920 and 
1921. This provision was amended so as to 
include mortgages taken in 1922. 


Help for Settlers—Reference was made in 
the Speech from the Throne to the joint 
arrangement between the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments and the Railway Com- 
panies providing free transportation for 
settlers, with their stock and equipment, who 
desire to move to more favourable locations 
in the province. This step was taken in order 
to relieve adverse conditions in certain sec- 
tions. The government had also, it was stated, 
shown its appreciation of the need for the 
careful selection and training of immigrants 
by re-opening the Vermilion School of Agri- 
culture, where 57 young men from Great 
Britain were receiving elementary agriculture 
instruction. 





Over 3,200 employees of Imperial Oil, Lim- 
ited, in Canada, Newfoundland and South 
America recently received stock certificates 
from the company through the Co-operative 
Investment Trust inaugurated in April, 1920 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1920, page 422, and 
April, 1925, page 347). Shares valued at about 
$10,000,000 have been distributed to these 
employees. 





The United States Department of Com- 
merce announces that the biennial census of 
manufactures, 1928, shows the value of pro- 
ducts (at factory prices) of manufacturing. 
establishments in the United States in that 
year to have aggregated $60,481,135,000. This 
aggregate represents an increase of 38.5 per 
cent as compared with $43,653,283,000 in 1921, 
but is 2.5 per cent beolw the corresponding 
total for 1919, which was $62,041,795,000. 
Measured, however, in quantities, not values, 
manufacturing industries showed a consider- 
able increase in production between 1919 and 
1923, the increase being estmated at 19 per 
cent. The average number of wage earners 
employed during 1928, 8,763,283, exceeded by 
28.2 per cent the number reported for 1921, 
6,946,570, but was 2.6 per cent less than the 
1919 total, 9,000,059. The total wage pay- 
ments in 1923, $10,985,895,000, shows in- 
creases of 34 per cent as compared with 
$8,200,324,000 in 1921 and of 5 per cent as 
against $10,461,787,000 in 1919. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1924 


TBE report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Nova Scotia for 1924 
gives in its general review an outline of the 
cost of compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act since it became operative 
on January 1, 1917. In the eight-year period 
ending December 31, 1924, 53,542 accidents 
occurred in the industries within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board; 43,660 compensable claims 
were presented, all but 81 of which had been 
finally adjusted. The total compensation paid 
or payable to workmen or their dependants 
amounted to $7,801,573. This amount does 
not, however, represent the entire cost of the 
accidents for the period, as the administration 
expense is not included. The amount actually 
paid to workmen or their dependants was 
$3,779,192, and the amount at the end of 
1924 required for the purpose of paying life 
and other pensions and compensation to dis- 
abled workmen was $4,022,381. One thousand 
and one children under 16 years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age, and 417 widows were awarded pensions 
for life or until re-marriage. Dependant 
mothers and fathers to the number of 201 
were awarded compensation; 24 members of 
the family other than widows, children and 
parents, more or less dependent upon work- 
men who had been killed, received benefits; 
and life pensions were awarded to 1,873 work- 
men who were disabled, wholly or partially, 
for life. Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid 
was not furnished except in special cases. 
Since that date injured workmen have been 
entitled to free medical aid for thirty days 
from date of disability, and in the five-year 
period $284,155 was paid for such service. 
The total amount allowed for bad and doubt- 
ful debts since the Act came in force was 
$35,000, which was less than one-half of one 
per cent of the assessment. 

Special attention is drawn in the report 
to a provision of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act which enables the Board to provide 
special medical aid in cases requiring excep- 
tional treatment. In commenting on this 
provision the Board says that in such cases 
relief has been given under the Act “of a 
nature which cannot be realized in dollars 
and cents.” Examples are given showing how 
this provision is applied. ‘The report also 
quotes an example showing how the changes 
made in the Act have been to the advantage 
of the workmen. 

There were 6,301 accidents reported to the 


Board in 1924, this being 482 less than in 
1923. Of the total number, 79 were fatalities. 
In two cases no claim was made. In one 
casé the claim was disallowed, and in another 
case there were no dependants left by the 
deceased. In 10 cases the Board paid the 
burial expenses but the question as to the 
compensation payable had not been finally 
decided at the end of the year. In 61 out of 
the 77 cases in which compensation was de- 
manded, compensation was granted and the 
payments begun to the dependants during the 
year. Apart from the fatal accidents there 
were 553 accidents during the year that were 
found to be non-compensable, and in 755 cases 
medical aid only was paid. In 162 cases per- 
manent partial disability resulting from acci- 
dents were dealt with by the Board, and there 
were in all 4,665 accidents which caused total 
disability for a week or over. 

The total cost of compensation in 1924 
was $1,163,710.64 as compared with $1,824,759.88 
in the previous year. The decrease or in- 
crease in accident cost in 1924 as compared 
with the previous year is shown below by 
classes :— 


Industry Increase Decrease 
$ $ 
Coallandother, MNiINg Os... soles ol eteyets te terelels 97,491 00 
renin eles ashe SU er se LE 142) OO 
VroniAnd SLO 55's is cheustese « Salscejevers ai bishenete eter aeetebatela 34,931 00 
General manulacturing ...5 02 2. Bellcore cnet 12,494 00 
Building and construction..........]...........- 14,791 00 
Pb tie ati lities.s..., etc) eisle eaten alae sale 6,359 OO}............ 
SERANSHOTCALION ss ce steele Sores create | Cmelataemneleee 3,268 00 
Shipping and navigation........... AD ATST OO ee Pe Seek ae 
Provin¢tial Highways Board.......]............ 55,651 00 


The average ratio of the cost of accidents 
to the total wages paid was 2.57 in 1924; 
2.37 in 1923; 1.96 in 1922; 1.55 in 1921; 1.68 
in 1920. 1.53 in 1919; 2.55 in 1918; and 2.25 
in 1917. 

The wages paid in each of the years during 


the eight-year period was given as follows: in 


1924, $45,197,952; in 1923, $55,746,721; in 1922, 
$48,211,601; in 1921, $60,970,120; in 1920, 
$74,600,999; in 1919, $60,017,418; in 1918, 
$51,108,492; and in 1917, $39,326,243. 

The estimated cost of providing medical aid 
amounted to $62,564.18 in 1924, as compared 
with $61,304.02 in 1923. The ratios of the 
cost of medical aid to the compensation cost 
of accidents in those classes in which the 
Board paid medical aid for 1923 and 1924 are 
as follows:— 
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1923 1924 
Lumbering, sawmills, etc.............. 12-7 12-9 
General manufacturing................ 9-9 10°1 
Building and construction.............. 6°5 13-2 
Public utilities ee oe ee 8-7 15:7 
Transportation hae eunce ee eben 8-2 10-4 


In the Mining and Iron and Steel classes, 
and in the Navigation class the ratio is not 
given. In the former classes the greater por- 


tion of medical aid is furnished under medical 
aid schemes adopted by the workmen, and 
consequently is not furnished by the Board. 
In the Navigation class medical aid is as a 
rule furnished under the Merchants’ Shipping 
Act. 

At the end of 1924 the book surplus of the 
Board was $184,971.05, but assessments 
amounting to $111,580.61 were outstanding, 
leaving a cash surplus of $73,390.44. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association 


The Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation held its sixth annual meeting in 
Halifax on April 22, employers in all classes 
of industry in ‘the province attending. This 
association has authority, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, to make rules for 
the prevention of accidents, these rules when 
approved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, being binding on all the employers in- 
cluded in the class affected thereby. 

A code of safety rules for sawmills was sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the meeting 
and after discussion was adopted by the As- 
sociation. This code had already been given 
tentative approval, but the sanction of a gen- 
eral meeting of the Association was required 
before it could become binding upon sawmill 
operators in the province of Nova Scotia. On 
the conclusion of the regular business of the 
meeting, an interesting address was given by 
the chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board Mr. V. J. Paton, on the operation of 
the Act during the past year, with special 
reference to payrolls, method of assessment 
and collection, administration expenses, medi- 
cal aid, and investment of pension funds. 

In presenting his report for the year 1924- 
25, as president of the Association, Mr. C. V. 
Monaghan pointed out that the general theory 
of workmen’s compensation is that industry 
should bear the cost of the loss of life or limb 
occasioned by production in the same manner 
as it bears the expense of worn out machinery, 
and it devolves therefore upon the employers 
to take an active interest in reducing the num- 
ber of accidents. The president also took oc- 
casion to state that the work of the Associa- 
tion is made somewhat difficult owing to the 
limited industrial development of the province 
and the absence of large industries wherein 
safety activities could be carried on in an or- 
ganized manner. It was pointed out by the 


president that aside from this accident pre-. 


vention work, the Association had been en- 
deavouring during the past year to promote a 
better understanding of the workings of the 
Compensation Act in the various classes of in- 


dustry. The field officer in his visits to em- 
ployers had sought to correct false impressions 
in this regard, and the literature issued by the 
Association had at various times been used 
for the purpose. The president expressed the 
opinion that these activities had been instru- 
mental in bringing about a more general at- 
titude of co-operation between employers and 
the Board. 


The secretary’s report showed that with the 
object of keeping in touch with organizations 
engaged in accident prevention work in other 
provinces, an exchange, service was arranged 
whereby bulletins and. other safety literature 
would be interchanged. The chief benefit of 
this arrangement to the Association was in 
keeping in touch with the means used by other 
organizations in carrying on the work; the 
literature received being in most cases not ap- 
plicable to conditions existing in this province. 
Referring to the expenses during the year 1924, 
the secretary reported the total cost as $8,904; 
the total expenses in the year 1923 amounted 
tc $8,833. Owing to the fact that accident pre- 
vention work is carried on in a varied manner 
in the other provinces it was not possible to 
make an accurate comparison of costs. In the 
province of Ontario, however, where Associa- 
tions similar to that in Nova Scotia are in 
operation, the cost in the year 1923 amounted 
to about two per cent of the total income of 
the Board, as compared with a percentage of 
.54 (about one-half of one per cent) in Nova 
Scotia. 

A comparative statement was read by the 
secretary showing the chief items in connection 
with the expenses of the Association during 
the years 1923 and 1924. There was a de- 
cline of about 20 per cent in the total payroll 
for the year 1923 in comparison with the pre- 
vious year; there decreases being chiefly in 
the coal mining and metal trades groups, 
which, incidentally are the largest classes of 
industry under the Act. The payrolls for the 
other classes were, all somewhat smaller with 
the exception of the lumbering industry which 
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had an increase in payroll of nearly 25 per 
cent. 
The field officer, in a review of his activities 
during the year, discussed among other matters 
the general attitude of employers in the lum- 
bering class toward compensation legislation. 
He stated that the employers felt that many 
doctors were not dealing as fairly as they 
might with compensation cases, as they were 
inclined to encourage malingering on the part 
of the workmen. Many employers feel that 
an injured employee should be required to 
report an injury immediately or within a 
reasonable time, to his employer or some repre- 
sentative of his, such as the superintendent or 
foreman. The field officer concluded by sug- 
gesting that a direct appeal should be made to 


all doctors to remember that the accident fund 
from which they were paid was a public fund 
raised by direct taxation. 

The election of officers for the year 1925-26 
resulted as follows: President, A. W. Mac- 
donald, Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia; first vice-president, 
A E. H. Chesley, Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
Kentville, Nova Scotia; second vice-president, 
R. E. Dickie, Canadian Lumber Company, 
Limited, Stewiacke, Nova Scotia; secretary- 
treasurer, H. R. Thompson, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Amherst, Nova Scotia; 
assistant-secretary, R. J. Walsh, Box 267, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia; field officer, M. L. Fraser, 
Box 326, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


Pension Plan of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, has established a retirement or 
pension system for its employees, described 
as a “group refunding retirement bond 
system.” It is to cover all employees of the 
company except executive officers, and will 
supercede the former saving fund. The essen- 
tial features of the plan are: (1) That the 
company will at its own expense purchase 
each year for each employee with more than 
five years service one group annuity bond. 
Each bond provides for a retirement income 
of $1 per month commencing at “normal re- 
tirement age” of 65 years for males, and 60 
years for females, provided the employee has 
rendered 20 years of service. In case an em- 
ployee shall have reached the retirement age 
and has not served 20 years, payment begins 
at the age attained after 20 years of service; 


(2) In addition to the “ group annuity bond ” 
which the company purchases, each employee 
with more than five years service may pur- 
chase each year, in co-operation with the 
company, one “group refunding retirement 
bond.” This bond, which is paid for by em- 
ployees in twelve monthly contributions, will 
provide an annuity of $1 or more per month 
commencing at normal age of retirement and 
continue for life; (3) For all employees pur- 
chasing group refunding retirement bonds the 
company will, at its own expense, provide 
separate group disability benefit. Benefit for 
all employees becoming totally incapacitated 
consists in the payment of one-third of their 
salary. 

The company has 200 employees in Can- 
ada, those with five years’ service being 
eligible for pensions. 


Workers’ Social Insurance in Czechoslovakia 


The Czechoslovak Republic, in October, 
1924, enacted a social insurance act which in- 
sures employees against sickness, invalidity 
and old age. The act, which is not to come 
into force until the passing of a further act 
for the insurance of persons working on their 
own account, creates an organization consist- 
ing of a Central Insurance Institution, formed 
on the basis of the existing local provident 
institutions. The employer and the insured 
each pay half the required contribution, and 
the state pays a subsidy to invalidity, old 
age, and widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The 
administrative bodies of all the insurance in- 
stitutions are composed of representatives of 
the government, the employers, and the in- 
sured. In order to provide for adequate con- 
trol of the local institutions, their officials are 


appointed by, and are responsible to, the 
Central Insurance Institution. Disputes are 
dealt with by a system of arbitration courts 
and insurance courts, with final appeal to the 
Superior Insurance Court at Prague. The 
act is expected to come into force in 1926. 

An article in the April issue of the Jnter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva), gives de- 
tails of the measure. The existing system of 
sickness insurance was used as a basis for the 
general scheme. This system was begun in 
1919, the intention being to enlarge its scope 
so as to provide invalidity and old age in- 
surance to all persons under a contract of 
employment. Agricultural workers and 
domestic servants share in the benefits pro- 
vided by the new act. 
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MINING OPERATIONS IN QUEBEC IN 1924 


Te annual report of the Department of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries on 
mining operations in the province of Quebec 
in 1924 shows a decrease of 11.3 per cent in 
the value of the minerals produced during 
the year as compared with 1923. The total 
value of production in 1924 was $18,952,896, 
divided as follows: building materials, $11,- 
380,977; other non-metallic minerals, $7,191,- 
115; metallic minerals, $380,804. The produc- 
tion of metallic ores, although small, was 
slightly higher than in 1928, the increased 
production being due to better prices of the 
metals; lead and zine ore mining was much 
more active; the production of copper sul- 
phur ores, which had practically ceased for 
three years, was resumed, and molybdenite 
also appeared on the list after having dropped 
out since 1919. A small amount of gold and 
silver was produced in the shape of by-pro- 
ducts from the treatment of the copper, lead 
and zinc ores. There was, however, intense 
prospecting and developing activity in the 
Northwestern Quebec gold belt. Conditions 
in tthe asbestos market were unsatisfactory, 
due mainly to a keen price-cutting competi- 


tion in selling fibre to manufacturers, which 
resulted in a fall of prices. Feldspar mining 
was comparatively active, but mica showed 
a serious falling off after a good year in 1923, 
the decrease being due to over-production in 
1923, and also to the competition of Mada- 
gascar mica in European, and even in United 
States markets. Building materials showed 
a decrease of about 4 per cent as compared 
with the 1923 figure, remaining at about the 
same figure as in 1922, a reduction in the 
building of large edifices and in industrial 
and road construction being largely respon- 
sible. It is estimated that 8,270 persons were 
employed in the mines and quarries in 1924 
as compared with 8,925 in 1923. This is a 
decrease of 7 per cent. Producing mines 
numbered 3,298 and non-producing mines, 
417. 

The accompanying table shows for each 
mineral produced in Quebec, the actual num- 
ber of workers engaged, the wages paid and 
quantities produced in 1924, as well as com- 
parative figures of the value of the mineral 
products for the years 1923 and 1924:— 





Substance 


Asbestos, tons 
Chromite, tons 


Dolomite, tons 
Feldspar, tons 


Kaolin and fire clay, tons 
Magnesite, tons 
Mica, lb 


Mineral water, gal 
Molvbdenite, lb 
Phosphate, tons 


Titaniferous iron ore, tons 
Zinc and lead ore, tons 


Lime, tons 
Limestone, tons 
Marble, tons 
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Copper and sulphur ore; tons. 72 Wy pee Banh. dees 
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Sand; building tonsa ie ones ane Rubee SULA PND (8) 
Sandatone, bons. si) bly yak) ane oie le ead oN tl 
Slate, tong ee hae ay eae eee Ame EBERT MLO NIL 
Tile, drain, and ‘sewer pipe) pottery) ete). 00)... 02). 





Number Value 
of Wages Quantities in 
workmen 1924 
d $ $ 
pee ANE 2,3¢9 2,823 , 633 225, 224 6,571,594 
Bet) har Mas 87 130,061 9,286 156,287 
Nestle Maal 6 4,584 1,609 9,049 
0 5 ES 145 101,563 16, 222 143 , 076 
os Ae ee 367 477,022 891 18,372 
Beg Pas starr ati > 4 22,310 90,429 3, 264 
5 SEO 21 i AEs) Me inne, AU eo EAN AlN Be 
Ry nS Cotte? 93 Dil OO 7,950 101, 122 
a ap hal 196 78,210") 3252) 583 162,951 
Se COLE Nace 42 30,396 7,129 88,540 
Beaty ayavarens 3 317 7,683 2,288 
sl Ra 25 12,935 13, 239 6, 606 
SU A hay 59 45,515 18,063 88,958 
gt Se a 21 13,810 449 20,273 
RRR NOS Ch!| MANN Rm Her ANG atl Nt 73,251 48,833 
se area ate 12 656 1,408 3,771 
alt aha ar aly 195 105,302 4,763 146, 935 
Pade er canals 946 679,064 115,251 1,859,330 
PAHs: 593 852,525 2,754,979 4,796,959 
OR SS 356 QGEOW QDS NW Wore nye 881,922 
+ does teapee rain 252 180,727 86, 274 684,581 
de aU RER erat 1,609 1,152,932 1,638, 660 2,276, 248 
viet AE 123 138,799 11,363 331,100 
sis SA A 382 258,123 2,359, 235 498 , 866 
SAMS ee a 204 57,647 99,473 115,275 
BA MA) 90 Os O80 0 Alege mee 436, 696 
PD ES Uae 8,270 TA SSVAASIN A a Ben | T8052 280g 





Of the $7,581,481 received in wages by the 
workmen, the miners received $3,915,506 and 
the quarrymen, $3,665,975. The number of 
300-day men at work at the mines was 3,016, 


and at the quarries 2,458. The average wage 
earned by a 300-day workman during 1924 
was $1,171 and for the previous year $1,068. 
The increase in wages was partly due to 
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higher wages paid by companies engaged in 
the development of mining properties in 
Northwestern Quebec. [The method em- 
ploved to ascertain the number of 300-day 
men represented by the 8,270 persons em- 
ployed during the most active season of the 
year, is to divide by 300 the number of days 
worked by the men at each mine and quarry.] 
The following table shows the actual number 
of workers employed in the mines, quarries 
and connected plants during 1924; also the 
number of workers calculated on a 300-day 
basis in the years 1923 and 1924:— 




















Number| Number of men 
of calculated 
Mines, Quarries and Plants | menem-] on 300-day basis 
ployed |———— —— 
1924 1924 1923 
Asbestos (quarries and mills).. 2,399 2,109 2852 
Copper andipyrite .. 2 sai. eree 87 101 62 
@hromenaninessand mills)... |e cr oem linet careree 20 
Feldspar, kaolin (mines and 
TANS) ERIK, hvek Oe LS Ree 166 118 87 
Goldandysilvert)® ac <eys ceed 367 304 101 
Graphite, mica, phosphate..... 240 130 102 
Magnesite, dolomite............ 99 48 61 
Mineral paints, ochre (pits and 
RATS) ETL ROO BS OR 42 26 47 
Molybdeniten.he8 . J.neidangdts: 25 15 1 
Quartz and silica rock (quarries 
copay lis patel = ar a ee ean Sencia 59 44 32 
DIG ere ee nalts 21 16 13 
Titaniferous iron ore, zine and 
SR Neat Wierd: sen brane eh ae 207 105 68 
Brick, pottery (clay pits and 
DIAMICS) Rites eas teens sichepti ate 1,036 764 1,007 
Cement (quarries and plants). . 593 655 839 
Granite (quarries and works).. 356 200 339 
Lime (quarries and kilns)...... 252 234 137 
Limestone (quarries and dress- 
INE WOLKS bene umancnmet nthe, , 609 1,110 1,032 
Marble, slate, sandstone 
(quarries and works)....... 327 162 169 
Sand (pit and river sand)...... 382 278 152 
8,270 6,474 (HAZ, 


During the year the Bureau of Mines re- 
ceived notices of 305 serious accidents, of 
which 12 were fatal, the remainder entailing 


loss of time of ten days or more. The acci- 
dent average was 47.3 per 1,000 men work- 
ing on a 300-day basis; in the mines the aver- 
age was 71.2 per 1,000 workers and in the 
quarries 21.6. The twelve fatalities in the 
mines and quarries gave an average of 1.83 
per 1,000 men-year. The corresponding 
averages were 3.36, 2.51, 2.72 and 2.38 for 
1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923 respectively. In 
the mines proper the proportion of fatal ac- 
cidents was 2.98, and in the quarries .86. 

An analysis of the accidents shows that 
the causes were similar to those reported 
in previous years: in the mines, 87 per cent 
of the fatalities were due to falls of rock, 
and 14.3 per cent were caused by hoisting 
apparatus; in the quarries, falls of ground 
and explosives each accounted for 50 per cent 
of the deaths among the workmen; and in 
the connected plants the deaths were at- 
tributed equally to falls of rock, falls of ob- 
jects, and shafting. 

The report draws attention to the regula- 
tions for the safety of mine shaft operations 
which were issued by order of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council on April 17, 1924. 
It is now ruled that shafts 100 feet or more 
in depth must be divided into two compart- 
ments, one to be exclusively used as a pass- 
age-way. The regulations set the length of 
pannels of ladders, their inclination, the space 
between the rungs, etc.; it established the 
principle of the double exit from underground 
workings; it provides for the construction of 
fences around shaft openings, of safety ap- 
paratus for cages and hoisting machinery; it 
makes compulsory a code of mine signals with 
signalling apparatus, and it indicates the 
means to be taken to insure safety for miners 
during the process of shaft sinking. 


Arbitration in British Civil Service 


The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
intimated, in May, 1923, that the Government 
were prepared to accept the principle of 
arbitration for the Civil Service. Later, the 
Civil Service National Whitley Council was 
instructed to consider what arrangements 
could be made to give practical effect to this 
decision. The council recommended the 
establishment of a Civil Service Arbitration 
Board, which has now been constituted, The 
Council recommended that the machinery for 
arbitration should be the Industrial Court 
established by the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 
The Court will consist of a Chairman, who will 
be either the president of the Industrial Court 
or the Chairman of a division of the Court, 
together with one member drawn from a panel 
of persons appointed to the Industrial Court by 
the Minister of Labour as representing the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, and one member drawn from a panel 
of persons appointed to the Industrial Court 
by the Minister of Labour as representing 
the Staff Side of the National Whitley Coun- 
cil for the administrative and legal depart- 
ments of the Civil Service. The Court thus 
constituted will not hear claims in respect of 
classes with salaries in excess of £700 a year 
exclusive of bonus (except in cases of classes 
for which the scale of pay commences at a 
figure of less than £700 a year, but rises to 
a figure above £700 a year, in both cases ex- 
elusive of bonus), unless by the consent of 
both parties concerned in the claim. Claims 
eligible to be dealt with by the Court will be 
those affecting the emoluments, weekly hours 
of work, and leave of classes of civil servants. 
Cases of individual officers are excluded. 
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JOINT SANITARY BOARD FOR GARMENT INDUSTRY AT 
TORONTO 


NOTE in the issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
grre for April, 1925, referred to the re- 
cent establishment of a Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control by mutual consent of the em- 
ployers and’ employees in the garment indus- 
try at Toronto. This development followed 
an investigation undertaken by the president 
of the Toronto Board of Trade into allega- 
tions that had been made by a representative 
of the International Garment Workers’ Union 
as to the existence of unsanitary conditions 
in some of the smaller shops (LaBour Gazerrs, 
September 1924, page 738). The agreement 
between the associations and union, under 
which the Board was established, is outlined 
in this issue, in the section “ Recent Industrial 
Agreements ”’. 


Members of the Joint Board 


The members of the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control are as follows:— 

Representing the public: Dr. J. A. Dale, 
Professor of Social Science, Toronto Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Adeline Plumptre, of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society; Mrs. J. Wesley Bundy, 
President of Toronto Womens’ Civic Asso- 
ciation; Dr. C. P. Fenwick, Head of the 
Hygiene Department, and Mrs. A. Selick, 
Canadian Jewish Review. 

Representing ‘he Cloak Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association: Mr. B. A. Sutin, Presi- 
dent Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion; Messrs. M. Shankman, A. Rovner, J. 
H. Winters, A. Roth and Sol Polakoff. 

Representing Joint Board International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Joint 
Board of Cloak Makers of Toronto: A. Kirz- 
ner, Dr. D. Esser, Charles Shatz, and H. 
Reingold. 

In addition to the above the Union has ar- 
rangements made for an Arbitration Board 
for the settlement of trade disputes, in the 
person of Dr. J. W. MacMillan, who is also 
chairman of the Minimum Wage Board of 
the Province of Ontario. Dr. MacMillan was 
chosen as chairman by both employers and 
employees. 


Constitution of the Board 


The nature and functions of the new organi- 
zation are set forth in its constitution, which 
ls as follows:— 

Preamble.—As a result of a Collective Agreement 
signed between the Toronto Cloak Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association and the Joint Board of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union of Toronto, 
a Joint Board of Sanitary Control to be formed for 
the purpose of introducing, defining and enforcing that 


section of the said Collective Agreement that provides 
for sanitary and safety conditions to be introduced 
in the various factories with whom the Union has 
contractial relations. Therefore, for the governing of 
the said Board of Sanitary Control, the following con- 
stitution has been adopted. 

Article I1—The name of the Organization shall be 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Article II.—The purpose of the Board shall be to 
define and assist in establishing and maintaining such 
standards of sanitation and fire prevention in the 
various shops or factories of the Ladies’ Garment 
Industry of Toronto, with whom the Joint Board, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, has con- 
tractial relations collectively or independent as the 
Board may deem necessary for the preservation of the 
health and lives of the workers, and the safety of 
the public. 

Article III.—1. The Board shall have the absolute 
right to designate through its authorized inspectors, a 
general or periodical inspection in the Cloak and Suit 
Industry with which the Union has contractual relation- 
ship collectively or independent, for the purpose of 
introducing and defining standards of sanitation, health, 
and fire prevention in such factories; and as a result 
of such inspection the Board may issue sanitary cer- 
tificates to such shops. The reports of the inspectors. 
will be in conformity with the standards introduced and 
approved by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 

2. The Board shall have the right to withdraw such 
certificates of any factory in case of violations of 
standards of sanitation and fire prevention committed 
by manufacturers who are under the jurisdiction of 
this Board, and the Board may notify the public 
to that effect. 

3. All union members in good standing of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, employed 
in union shops under the jumisdiction of this Board 
shall have a medical examination to establish whether 
they are free from contagious disease. Those mem- 
bers of the union who will pass medical examination 
shall carry with them a health certificate card 
approved by the Board, and those workers who will 
fail to carry such health certificate card shall not 
be allowed to work in any of the shops under the 
jurisdiction of this Board. 

Article IV.—1. To promote the best interests of the 
public and to safeguard their health, it is agreed that 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control shall have the 
power to issue a sanitary label in the Cloak and Suit 
Industry in the City of Toronto, and in accordance 
with Paragraph II of the Collective Agreement with 
the Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective Association in 
Toronto, and also on the principles based upon the 
rules and regulations now existing in the New York 
Market issued by the New York Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control. 

2. Such sanitary label shall be issued only to those 
manufacturers who have contractual relations collect- 
ively or independent with the Toronto Joint Board, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, in hav- 
ing a sanitary certificate issued by the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control of this city, in accordance with 
Article III Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Constitution. 

Article V.—The Board shall consist of not less than 
five representatives from each of the following groups :— 

1. Toronto Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, 

2. Joint Board of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers of Toronto, \ 
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8. The Public of Toronto. 

Article. VI.—The officers of the Board shall consist 
of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer, two of whom at least shall be chosen from 
among the representatives of the public. 

The term of office shall be until successors of the 
officials have been duly chosen. 

Vacancies occurring between elections may be filled 
temporarily by the Board. 

Article VII—An Executive Committee consisting of 
the Chairman, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and one 
representative of the Union and one of the Employ- 
ers’ Association shall be empowered to act in emer- 
gencies during the intervals between meetings of the 
Board, but any action taken by the said Executive 
Committee shall not be deemed as a precedent until 
ratified by the Board. 

Article VIII.—Each of the three groups represented 
on the Board shall be entitled to one vote. Matters 
relating to policy or concerning standards to be adopt- 
ed shall be voted upon at regular or special meetings 
of the Board only when qualified representatives of 
all groups are present, or after ten days’ previous 
notice in writing to all members of the Board of a 
meeting, and the matters proposed to be voted upon. 

Article IX.—The expenses authorized by the Board 
shall be borne equally by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Joint Board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union of Toronto, including the 
Independent Manufacturers. 

Manufacturers who have separate contracts with the 
union: It is recommended by the Board that each 
of these manufacturers shall share his burden of the 
expense authorized by the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control by contributing an equal share amounting to 
the budget worked out by the Board. 

Article X.—The Board shall hold at least one meet- 


ing each month, time and place designated by the, 


previous meeting or by the officers of the Board. 
Article XI.—This Constitution may be amended up- 
on a majority vote of the Board at any regular meet- 
ing after due notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given in writing to all members of the Board. 


Sanitary Standards for Workshops 


The Board hag already established sanitary 
standards for workshops as follows:— 


1. Workshops located in the rear of houses, dwelling 
_ houses, or in tenement houses, or attics, or converted 
tenement houses, are prohibited by the Board. In 
_ ease where such shops exist under a short lease with 

the property owner, and to be expired in a_ short 
time, special permission must be obtained from the 
Board to remain in such shop until the expiration of 
such lease or contract. If alterations should be neces- 
sary in such shop or factory in order to conform 
with the standards of the Board, such alterations must 
be made under the guidance of the Board. 

2. All machines and other appliances which are in 
use, must be placed so as to have sufficient natural 
or artificial light at all times. The Board to determine 
in individual cases in regard to all complaints con- 
cerning insufficient or improper lighting. 

3. All lights must be so placed as not to glare in 
the eyes of the worker; they must be at a proper 
distance from the operative with shades approved by 
the Board. 

4, All shops should be properly aired during noon 
pauses. Proper ventilation should at all times be 
maintained. In the event of a dispute on the ques- 
tion in a shop, decision as to what constitutes proper 
ventilation to be left to the Joint Board. 

5. ‘No irons heated directly with coal or gas tubes 
may be allowed in the shops. Whatever gas irons are 
used they must be applied with air pressure; they 
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must be properly adjusted and the pipes made gas 
tight.”” Any new invention which will improve the 
present method of ironing shall be first approved by 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 

6. Each shop to be maintained by the employer in 
a clean and sanitary manner at all times. Floors to 
be swept regularly by a special caretaker who shall 
deposit all sweepings in covered metal waste cans, and 
see that contents of all waste cans are placed for 
garbage men at all collections. The shop walls and 
windows to be kept clean and metal rubbish receptacleg 
with metal covers to be provided. 

7. Toilet rooms to be kept clean and in good econ- 
dition. Adequate toilet facilities to be maintained with 
separate toilets for men and women screened from 
public view. Toilets to be ventilated and lighted dur- 
ing working hours. 

8. Rest room in a suitable place in the factory ade- 
quately furnished by the concern shall be provided for 
each shop. 

9. Each shop shall be provided with an approved 
first aid medical kit approved by the Joint Board. 
Medical or nursing service shall be available in case 
of minor as well as of major accident. (This is an 
attempt to meet the conditions that some Toronto 
factories are too small to maintain a regular nursing 
service.) 

10. It is recommended that proper and_ sufficient 
lunch accommodations shall be provided apart from 
the work benches and machines, the employer to pro- 
vide service for the maintenance of these accommoda- 
tions in good condition, the employees to deposit 
their leavings in a metal can with cover provided by 
the employer in efforts to maintain cleanliness in the 
place provided for lunch. This shall apply to those 
factories where workers bring their lunches in the 
shops. 

11. An adequate number of approved fire extinguish- 
ers bearing the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
must be installed in convenient places. 

12. All exit doors from the shops shall be opened 
outwards and kept unlocked (emergency bolts pre- 
ferred) during working hours. 

13. Aisles to be three feet wide, and all stairs and 
landings to fire escapes to be kept free from pack- 
ages or other obstructions. 

14. Notices of fire exits to be properly placed in 
designated places in the factory, and such notices to 
be printed in large red letters. 

15. Fire drills in all union shops to be installed and 
rehearsed with the workers not less than once a 
month under the instructions of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control. 

16. The shafts and transmission parts of the 
machines to be well guarded. 

17. Smoking in the factory is strictly prohibited. 


The total number of cases of poisoning, 
anthrax and epitheliomatous and chrome ul- 
ceration in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land reported under the Factory and Work- 
shop Act during April, 1925, was 49. Thirteen 
deaths were reported during the month, eight 
due to epitheliomatous ulceration, four due to 
anthrax, and one due to lead poisoning. In 
addition, seven cases of lead poisoning (in- 
cluding one death) among house painters and 
plumbers came to the notice of the Home 
Office during April, but notification of these 
cases is not obligatory. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


OVERNMENT departments to admin- 

ister laws for the protection of labour 

have been gradually established in most 

countries as the industrial conditions and 
‘sense of social responsibility demanded.* 

The general use of steam power and the 
consequent development of large factories and 
workshops in the early part of the nineteenth 
century made possible the employment of 
women and children outside the home in large 
numbers. Excessive hours of labour and other 
undesirable working conditions led to in- 
vestigations by government authorities and 
to the enactment of factory laws in one coun- 
try after another. Officers were appointed 
to enforce these laws, and in nearly all the 
older industrial countries the factory inspec- 
tion service of the government became the 
nucleus of the larger and more varied ser- 
vices performed by these governments to- 
day. One of the first instances of a govern- 
ment department being created for the pur- 
pose of administering a special act relating 
to labour was the factory inspection service 
set up by the British Factory Act of 1838. 

With the growth of industry and the con- 
sequent increase in the number of wage earn- 
ers, the need for accurate information re- 
garding labour conditions became increasing- 
ly great. In the early years, commissions of 
inquiry had to be set up prior to the enact- 
ment of any new law or when public opinion 
demanded an investigation into any matter. 
The lack of reliable and current information 
was a handicap to those urging further legal 
restrictions as well as to the employers and 
to the general public. Accordingly, bureaus 
for the collection and publication of labour 
statistics were established in one country after 
another, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
leading the way in 1869. Several American 
states followed the example of Massachusetts, 
twenty-six states having created bureaus of 
labour statistics before 1891. In that year the 
first government bureau in Europe for the 
special purpose of collecting and disseminat- 
ing statistical and other information in regard 
to labour was established in France. The 
United States Government had taken similar 
action in 1884, and Great Britain established 
a labour department in the Board of Trade 
in 1898. Other European countries followed 
these examples, Spain in 1894, Belgium in 
1896, Austria in 1898, Germany, Italy and 
Sweden in 1902 and Norway in 1903. 


*Some account of labour departments and bureaus in 
Canada was given in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


In several of these countries, the govern- 
ment had given some attention to the collec- 
tion and publication of labour statistics before 
offices were created for this special work. The 
British Board of Trade had a labour corre- 
spondent appointed in 1886, in accordance with 
a resolution of the House of Commons of that 
year, to the effect that “steps should be taken 
to insure in this country the full and accurate 
collection and publication of labour statistics ”. 
In other countries such as Denmark and the 
Netherlands, there were bureaus for the publi- 
cation of general statistics which included, to 
some extent at least, labour statistics. 

In most countries, the bureau of labour sta- 
tistics and the factory inspection service were 
placed under the same department of the gov- 
ernment. As other functions were added, the 
labour bureau expanded and became a separate 
department, whose duties were to include the 
administration of statutes concerning wages, 
hours of labour, industrial accidents and dis- 
eases, workmen’s compensation, industrial dis- 
putes and methods adopted to improve indus- 
trial relations, employment offices and unem- 
ployment, apprenticeship and technical train- 
ing, labour organizations and any other sub- 
jects that the particular conditions of any 
country might have brought into the legisla- 
tive field as well as the enforcement of the 
older laws regarding the employment of women 
and children. 

In certain countries, the functions of the 
department were broadened to include all 
matters relating to social welfare; in other 
countries, the labour office is a division of a 
department dealing also with industry and 
commerce. In Chili, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, 
Finland, Greece, Italy, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
Norway, Roumania, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, the enforcement of Jlabour laws 
and the collection, analysis and publication of 
labour statistics are entrusted to a depart- 
ment of the government which is charged also 
with the publication of information and the 
administration of laws of a broader, sociat 
character. Such matters as housing, health, 
social insurance, old age pensions, and the 
welfare of women and children come within 
the scope of these departments. 

The Austrian Ministry of Social Adminis- 
tration and the Polish Ministry of Labour 
and Social Assistance have similar functions, 
but in these two countries the collection and 
publication of statistics of labour are tasks 
assigned to a special statistical office which 
compiles labour statistics among others and 
which is not under the department charged 
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with labour affairs. Australia and New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands have also central statistical offices where 
the general statistical work of the government 
is carried on, including that on labour sta- 
tistics. 

In the Argentine, Brazil, Colombia, Uru- 
guay, Panama, Denmark, India, Japan and 
China, there is a labour bureau forming part 
of a Ministry which is largely taken up with 
other duties. In the Argentine, the Ministry 
of the Interior has had a labour department 
since 1912; in Brazil, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce deals with 
labour matters. Colombia and Panama estab- 
lished labour offices in 1924. The National 
Labour Office of Uruguay is part of the Min- 
istry of Industry. In Denmark, the Ministry 
of the Interior is charged with labour regula- 
tion. In India the labour bureau is under 
the Department of Industries; in China, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce is re- 
svonsible for the administration of the factory 
law, and in Japan, there is a bureau of social 
affairs under the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

In Belgium, Bulgaria, the Netherlands, Spain 
and Cuba, the labour functions of the govern- 
ment are performed by the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labour. Prior to 1924, the South 
African Department of Mines and Industries 
included a bureau of labour within its organi- 
zation but in that year a Department of 
Labour was formed under a Minister of 
Labour. 

In Great Britain, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Germany, the United States, Haiti and Can- 
ada, there is a Department of Labour as a 
separate administrative unit of the govern- 
ment. In France, one ministry deals with both 
labour and health matters. 

In Australia and the United States, as in 
Canada, certain functions relating to labour 
matters are performed by the federal govern- 
ment and other services are under state author- 
ity. The necessity of having at hand reliable 
information regarding labour conditions is 
recognized in all three countries in the pro- 
vision made by each for the collection and 
publication of such information. 

In Australia, the Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics is required to publish statistics relating 
to employment and unemployment, factories 
and mines, and social and industrial matters 
generally, and the Commonwealth Court of 
Arbitration has jurisdiction over industrial dis- 
putes extending beyond the bounds of any one 
state. New South Wales has a Department 
of Labour and Industry under one Minister. 
In Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia, 
labour departments are administered as 
branches of a larger Ministry. In South 


Australia and Tasmania, there is a factory 
inspectorate attached to one of the govern- 
ment departments. 

In the United States, all the states but 
Alabama and Arizona have labour bureaus 
under one name or another. In addition to a 
department whose chief functions are factory 
inspection and the collection of information, 
there are frequently other boards or commis- 
sions charged with the administration of cer- 
tain laws, such as statutes providing for mini- 
mum wages for women, workmen’s compensa- 
tion or conciliation and arbitration. In some 
states all these functions are carried ».ut by 
the same body. 

The federal Department of Labour at Wash- 
ington was established in 19138 by an Act which 
described the purpose of the proposed depart- 
ment to be “to foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage-earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions 
and to advance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment”. The organization of the 
department at the present time provides for 
separate divisions dealing with labour statis- 
tics, the welfare of women and children, con- 
ciliation, employment offices, immigration and 
naturalization. 

Since the publication of information regard- 
ing labour conditions is one of the chief func- 
tions of national labour-bureaus, it follows that 
in almost all these countries there is an official 
publication devoted wholly or partially to 
labour matters, which not only serves to in- 
form the citizens of the country itself but is 
of valuable assistance to other countries. By 
means of the free exchange of publications, 
each government is enabled to have informa- 
tion regarding labour conditions in other coun- 
tries. 


“The Trade Union Movements of the vari- 
ous industrial countries have always been 
marked by strongly national characteristics. 
The French, with their passion for local au- 
tonomy and group initiative, and _ their 
marked anti-political tendency; the Germans 
with their orderly arrangement, and strong 
centralization and internal discipline; the Bel- 
gians with their close union of political, in- 
dustrial and co-operative organization; the 
Americans with their exclusiveness and hos- 
tility to Socialism; the British—pioneers in 
the Trade Union field—with their strength in 
defence combined with weakness in attack, 
and their elasticity of structure combined 
with lack of effective co-ordination; all bear 
the stamps of their distinct national his- 
tories.’-—The “New Statesman” (London). 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Publication of Studies by International Labour Office 


HE. International Labour Office at Geneva 
has recently published three valuable 
reports on the subject of the general prob- 
lems of Social Insurance, and on compensa- 
tion for accidents and for occupational dis- 
eases. Social insurance was among the sub- 
jects selected for special consideration at the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which met last month at Geneva, 
a beginning being made with compensation 
for industrial accidents and diseases. In its 
general sense the term “social insurance ” 
signifies the various measures that may be 
taken by a community to protect itself against 
the losses in its health and productive capac- 
itv that are incurred through the sufferings 
of its producers. The principal phases of 
social insurance, as it has been provided under 
existing laws in various countries, are acci- 
dent insurance (workmen’s compensation) ; 
sickness and maternity insurance; invalidity 
insurance; old age and death insurance, and 
unemployment insurance. 


General Problems 


The report on “The. General Problems of 
Social Insurance” traces the historical de- 
velopment of social insurance, beginning from 
the introduction of the factory system which 
resulted in the creation of an immense pro- 
Jetariat. Out of the anarchic social conditions 
attending the development of large scale in- 
dustry there gradually emerged a sentiment 
of solidarity, which forms the basis of the 
organization of insurance against the risks of 
industrial life. The report notes that the or- 
ganization of collective thrift originated with 
the trade union movement:— 

“The connection of the mutual aid society 
with the trade union, of which it was often 
the issue, ensured for it indeed the support 
of trade unionists, but for that very reason 
its membership was limited to the same 
circle The basis of the mutual aid 
society was too narrow to enable insurance to 
be undertaken against the heavier risks of in- 
validity and old age; the society had to con- 
fine itself to the provision of small benefits 
in case of illness or unemployment of short 
duration. Nevertheless, in spite of the pre- 
cariousness of its early existence the mutual 
aid movement laid the foundation of an or- 
ganization in which later on and with the 
help of the public authorities, the provident 
fund was to become a securely built insurance 
organization.” 


A new conception of the social function of 
the State was first adopted by Germany, which 
created an elaborate system of compulsory 
social insurance between 18838 and 1889, in- 
cluding provision against occupational risks. 
The report traces the growth of the social 
insurance, of the German, British and French 
type, summarizing the different conceptions 
which underlie legislation throughout the 
world. The contents of the volume may be 
indicated by the titles of its main divisions, 
which are as follows: The Scope of Social In- 
surance; Benefits under Social Insurance; 
Financial Resources of Social Insurance; 
Financial Systems in Social Insurance; Insur- 
ance Institutions; and the Problem of the 
Unification or Co-ordination of Social Insur- 
ance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The report on “ Compensation for Industrial 
Accidents,” a substantial volume of 656 pages, 
contains a comparative analysis of national 
laws on this subject. The various legislative 
systems began with occupations involving par- 
ticularly serious risks such as mining, naviga- 
tion, railways, manufacture of explosives, ete. 
They were then gradually extended to cover 
industrial and commercial undertakings using 
mechanical power of one kind or another, and 
they are now tending more and more to in- 
clude all industrial, commercial andi agricult- 
ural undertakings, whatever their size and 
whatever the nature of the plarit which they 
employ. At the outset, the beneficiaries were 
mainly manual workers whose wages did not 
exceed a certain figure; but at the present 
day, the distinction between manual and non- 
manual workers is tending to disappear and 
the wage limit is either rising or has been 
abolished. Earlier systems of legislation 
covered only the risk of accident properly so . 
called, and the risk of occupational disease 
was either omitted or, in many cases, explic- 
itly excluded. However, as the principle of 
occupational risk demands that compensation 
should be paid on account of occupational 
diseases, it is found that legislation is tend- 
ing to guarantee compensation for occupation- 
al diseases in an ever growing number of the 
systems which deal with industrial accidents. 

The report will be found an invaluable 
source of information for the comparative 
study of compensation laws. Part I describes 
the scope of existing laws on the subject of 
industrial accidents, outlining the growth of 
modern legislation and the undertakings and > 
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occupations covered. Part II enumerates the 
risks covered by the various state laws; Part 
III compares the scales and forms of com- 
pensation that are provided; Part IV deals 
with the guarantees established by law to 
ensure compensation payments; Part V de- 
scribes the procedure required for obtaining 
compensation and settling disputes; and Part 
VI outlines the position of foreigners under 
the various national laws. The compensation 
acts of the various Canadian provinces are 
fully described, along with those of the other 
countries of the world, the source of informa- 
tion for Canadian legislation being “ Labour 
Legislation in Canada as existing December 
31, 1920,” (with annual supplements to 1924) 
published by the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Compensation for Occupational Diseases 


The third publication presents a comparative 
analysis of existing national laws which pro- 
vide for the compensation of occupational 
diseases. Some countries base their legisla- 
tion on the principle that as all diseases may 
be occupational they should be merged in one 
general category and comprised in a system 
of consolidated sickness and disablement in- 
surance. Other countries again regard occu- 
pational diseases as a risk of industry similar 
to the accident risk. “It is now generally 
admitted,’ the report states, “that workers 
suffering from occupational diseases should 
not have to fall back on public and private 
charity. Moreover, English experience shows 
that the burden imposed upon industry by 
insurance for injuries of this nature amounts, 
at most, to a small percentage of that entailed 
by industrial accidents. Past experience goes 
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to show that compulsory compensation by 
the employer of serious cases of disease 
definitely traced to unhealthy occupations has 
two great advantages: in the first place, it 
offers an inducement to the manufacturer to 
improve the health conditions in his indus- 
try in order to reduce occupational risk, and 
consequently his insurance premium; in the 
second place, it calls the workers’ attention 
to dangers which can to a large extent be 
avoided with their co-operation.” 

Occupational disease, it is stated elsewhere, 
is the inevitable dutcome of unhealthy work, 
“but 1t would not be inevitable if the em- 
ployer chose, for it is not a vital industrial 
necessity. It can be avoided, since the causes 
are even better known than those of 
accidents, for in disease the determining factor 
is to be found in the condition of work or 
in the machine utilized therein.” The sub- 
ject is treated in the report from many sides, 
the first chapter giving a general statement 
of the question, and showing the need for 
compensation for occupational diseases; the 
succeeding chapters deal with the definition 
of such diseases, the principles of legislation 
in respect to them; the responsibility of em- 
ployers, and the role of the doctor in regard 
to legislation. The legislation of the various 
nations is analysed, the nations which provide 
compensation on the lines of accident insur- 
ance being in one group (British Empire, 
France, Spain, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, United States, Mexi- 
co, Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil, Japan) and 
those whose compensation is on the lines of 
sickness insurance being in another group 
(Germany, Austria, Hungary and lLuxem- 
burg). 


International Industrial Welfare Congress 


An International Industrial Welfare (Per- 
sonnel) Congress is being held this month at 
Flushing, Holland. Canada is not represented 
at this meeting but the officials of the Con- 
gress, in a letter to Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, express the hope that a more rep- 
resentative Congress will be held within the 
next two or three years. The chairman of 
this year’s congress 1s Mlle. Diemer of France, 
and the honorary secretaries are Miss M. L. 
Fledderus, of Holland, and Miss E. Brenda 
Voysey of England. The programme includes 
lectures and discussions on the following sub- 
jects: Stage of Development of Industrial 
Welfare (Personnel) Work in each country 
represented; Internationalism; Industrial Law 
in Relation to Welfare Work; The Industrial 
Problem of the Far East; Employee Repre- 
gentation; Employment Management as a 
Condition of and Means to Efficiency; Voca- 


tional Selection; Industrial Fatigue; The In- 
dividual in Industry; Social Progress; Exist- 
ing Schemes of Training for Industrial Wel- 
fare Work and Future Lines cf Development 
of Schemes of Training. 

The international development of the in- 
dustrial welfare or personnel movement was 
outlined in a publication of the International 
Labour Office (Geneva) in 1922. In that year 
the first international meeting was held, in 
Normandy, about 50 persons attending, includ- 
ing representatives of America, Belgium, 
China, France, Great Britain, Holland, India, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. It is stated that 
“though the Anglo-Saxon countries seem to 
be as yet the only ones where welfare work 
is firmly established in industry, the work has 
been taken up spontaneously by firms in 
different countries all over the world and is 
developing very much on the same lines.” 
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WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’, AND OLD AGE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


“| SRE British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

in his recent budget speech, outlined a 
proposed contributory scheme for widows’ and 
orphans’ old age pensions. Subsequently, the 
Minister of Health introduced in the House of 
Commons, a bill “ to make provision for pen- 
sions for widows, orphans, and persons be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 70, and for the pay- 
ment of contributions in réspect thereof; and 
to amend the enactments relating to health 
and unemployment insurance and old age pen- 
slons.” 

In an explanatory memorandum prepared 
by the Ministry of Health it is stated that 
the object of the bill is to extend the social 
services provided for the working population 
by adding to the existing schemes of health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, and work- 
men’s compensation, a scheme of,— 


(a) pensions for widows and dependent 
children, and 

(b) old age pensions commencing at the age 
of 65 instead of 70, and passing, on the 
attainment of the age of 70, into pen- 
sions under the Old Age Pensions Acts, 
freed from the restrictions and disquali- 
fications at present applied to such pen- 
sions. 


The bill, which extends to Great Britain, 
provides for the establishment of the new 
scheme on a contributory and compulsory 
basis, interlocked with the present scheme of 
health insurance. The beneficiaries are the 
survivors of members of the working popula- 
tion insured under the scheme in Great 
Britain, who now number approximately 15,- 
000,000 persons. A person who hereafter ceases 
to be compulsorily insurable on leaving em- 
ployment, or who has already ceased to be 
insured before the inception of the new 
scheme, may continue in or may resume insur- 
ance as a voluntary contributor at the full 
rate of contribution ordinarily payable by em- 
ployer and employee jointly. Thus all mem- 
bers of the community who at some time in 
their lives pass through a substantial period 
of insurable employment (not less than two 
years) will have an opportunity of taking 
advantage of the scheme. The voluntary con- 
tributor, like the employed contributor, must 
be insured both for health insurance and for 
pensions. 

Certain classes of persons (persons in “ex- 
cepted” employment, such as school teachers, 
employees of local authorities, the salaried 
staffs of railway companies, and others) will 
continue to be excepted from health insurance, 


but will, if the rate of their remuneration 
does not exceed £250 a year, be required to be 
insured for widows’, orphans’, and old age 
pensions, except so far as it is proved that 
the terms of their employment provide for 
them and their dependants benefits corre- 
sponding to the pensions provided. 


Benefits 


The Bill provides that pensions shall be 
payable to the following classes of persons at 
the following rates:— 

(a) Widows’ Pensions —10s. a week for the 
widow of an insured man who dies after the 
date of the commencement of the scheme and 
was under 70 years of age at that date, with 
an additional allowance for children up to the 
age of 14, at the rates of 5s. a week for the 
eldest child and 8s. a week for each of the 
other children. The pension to the widow is 
payable until she attains the age of 70 or re- 
marries. Her remarriage will not affect the 
children’s allowance, which will continue to be 
payable on the terms stated above. If the 
widow dies leaving a child or children under 
the age of 14, such children will, until they 
reach the age of 14, receive an orphan’s pen- 
sion at the rates shown in (b) below. 

In all cases where there is more than one 
child, the eldest under 14 succeeds to the 5s. 
allowance. 

If the widow is over 70 at the death of her 
husband and is not already in receipt of an 
old age pension, the Bill provides that she 
shall on his death become entitled to an old 
age pension under the Old Age Pensions Acts, 
1908 to 1924, without the application of the 
tests as to means, residence and nationality 
required by those Acts. 

(b) Orphans’ Pensions—7s. 6d. a week for 
the eldest child, and 6s. a week for each of the 
younger children (up to the age of 14 in each 
case), of an insured man, being a married man 
or a widower, or of an insured widow. 

(c) Old Age Pensions—10s. a week to in- 
sured men and insured women between the 
ages of 65 and 70, and 10s. a week to the wives 
between the ages of 65 and 70 of insured men 
who are themselves entitled to pensions. If 
the wife is over 70 when her husband becomes 
entitled to an old age pension under the 
scheme it is provided that she shall receive 
an old age pension under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Acts, 1908 to 1924, without the applica- 
tion of the means, residence and nationality 
tests. 

Special provisions are made, under various 
Clauses, for the dependants of persons who 
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died before the commencement of the scheme, 
and for persons who cannot qualify for old age 
pensions under the scheme because they have 
attained the age of 70 before 2nd January, 
1928. 

Dates of Commencement 


The provisions as to pensions to widows 
and orphans will commence from 4th January, 
1926. The provisions as to unrestricted old 
age pensions (1.e., pensions freed’ from the re- 
strictions and disqualifications existing under 
the present Old Age Pensions Acts), awardied 
to or in respect of persons over 70 on the 2nd 
July, 1926, or who attain the age of 70 be- 
tween 2nd July, 1926, and 2nd January, 1928, 
will commence from 2nd July, 1926. The pro- 
visions as to other old age pensions will com- 
mence from 2nd January, 1928. 


Contributions 


The ordinary rates of contribution, com- 
mencing from the 4th January, 1926, will be 
9d. for a man (of which 44d. will be payable 
by the employer and 44d. by the employee) 
and 44d. for a woman (of which 24d. will be 
payable by the employer and 2d. by the em- 
ployee). As a result, however, of the reduc- 
tion of the health insurance age from 70 to 
65, the health insurance contribution is being 
reduced by 1d. a week in the case of men 
and 4d. a week in the case of women, so that 
the net increase consequent on the scheme in 
the weekly contributions payable in respect 
of employed persons is 8d. for a man and 4d. 
for a woman, divided equally between em- 
ployer and employee. Lower rates of con- 
tribution are applicable to exempt persons and, 
in certain circumstances, to excepted persons. 

The contributions in respect of an insured 
person under the scheme and under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Act will be payable 
as one contribution, and all the arrangements 
under the latter Act for the payment and col- 
lection of contributions will apply auto- 
matically to the contributions under the 
scheme. 

Amendments of Health and Unemployment 
Insurance Acts — 


The Bill amends the National Health In- 
surance Act in various particulars. The prin- 
cipal amendments of the Unemployment In- 
surance Acts consequent on the scheme are:— 

(i) Contributions and benefits will cease to 
be payable by and to an insured person at 
the age of 65. 

(ii) No contribution will be payable by an 
employed person of the age of 65 and up- 
wards, but the employer’s share of the weekly 
contribution will continue to be payable in 
respect of him. 

The amendments under this heading take 
effect from 2nd January, 1928. 
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A Schedule appended to the Memorandum 
shows, in summarized form, the provision 
made by the Bill for insured persons, for the 
Wives, widows, and children of insured men, 
and for the children of insured widows. 

Government Actuary’s Report 


In a Report by the Government Actuary 
on the Financial Provisions of the Bill it is 
stated that the estimated numbers of em- 
ployed persons under the age of 65 coming 
into insurance at the beginning of the scheme 
are 10,170,000 men and 4,595,000 women. 
These numbers will increase until about the 
year 1960, when the estimated numbers are 
11,671,000 men and 4,842,000 women. From 
that time onwards some reduction in the in- 
sured population between the ages of 16 and 
65 is indicated by the Actuary’s calculations. 

In addition it is estimated that there will - 
be 275,000 men and 50,000 women employed 
contributors between the ages of 65 and 70 in 
January, 1926, in respect of whom contribu- 
tions will be payable during the years 1926 
and 1927, so long as they are in insurable em- 
ployment and; still under 70. This makes a 
total of 15,090,000 employed persons (10,445,000 
men and 4,645,000 women) brought in as con- 
tributors at the outset. 

The estimated numbers of beneficiaries 
under the Acts, at various dates, are shown 
in a Table in the Report, of which the follow- 
ing is an abridged summary:— 





= 1925-6 | 1928-9 | 1935-6 | 1945-6 | 1965-6 ° 





IWAGOWSB live s.<- set 196 142 BO! | aNd 5 abled chee. 
Children ny. 386 248 SOU ceraies|eoasan ales 
Contributory cases— 

Widows sHaenes tw... 10 alee 575 980 1,305 
@inild rene Tae ie 8 129 360 464 406 
Men aged 65-70.....}....... 332 428 507 529 
Women aged 65-70..]....... 160 241 301 297 

Potalenre 600 | 1,188 | 1,669 | 2,252 2,537 


Another Table in the Report shows the 
estimated expenditure and the estimated con- 
tributions under the Bill. The following is an 
abridged summary of this Table:— 


Total 
Expenditure 
(including 
Administra- 
_— tion, but 
excluding 


Contribu- 
tions 
Pensions 
to Persons 
over 70) 
Million £ 
4-5 


Million £ 
2-7 


WO ZO- Glin. cee re nee ye tlererac ts oe 

1928-9 (first complete year)...... 25-6 22-9 
IGE H SS AN DORI see ees Se ee 38-4 25-5 

LEGG sare aeta ee aE eats Ries 52-3 32-0 

BOS S26 Ne IAS Bie ak 57-7 38-4 

1 oie 3 RS EF TS ee oe 60-8 42-7 


*These are existing widows or children, whose husbands 
or fathers were insurable. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS 


Safety Convention at Toronto, Ontario 


HE annual “safety convention,” of “In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions,” an incorporated body authorized under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario, 
was held at Toronto during May. The at- 
tendance indicated a marked increase of public 
interest in the subject of industrial safety, 530 
delegates coming from sixty cities and towns, 
an increase of 30 per cent over the attend- 
ance at last year’s convention. The growth 
in numbers, however, was less than the in- 
crease in enthusiasm and interest shown by 
those who attended. 

The objects of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations are as follows:—(a) To 
co-ordinate the activities of the various safety 
associations comprising the membership, so 
that the work may be done with the greatest 
efficiency at a minimum cost. (b) To co- 
operate with employers and employees in 
safety work and in a general safety campaign 
to reduce accidents and industrial disease, 
for the benefit of both employer and em- 
ployee. (c) To make rules for the preven- 
tion of accidents and industrial disease, such 
rules to be binding upon employers in the 
various classes comprising the membership 
when approved by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council. (d) Generally to do such things as 
may reduce losses due to accidents, including 
matters authorized at any special or general 
meeting of the Association. 


Mr. George Valentine, the General Chair- 
man, in his opening address, referred to the 
time that had been freely devoted by the 
directors to the work during the past year. “I 
am sure you will agree with me,” he said, 
“that the question of Accident Prevention is 
a most important one, not only to the manu- 
facturers but to the community at large. 
While naturally the manufacturers desire to 
see, and are benefited by, a reduction in acci- 
dent costs, the benefit to the employee, whose 
life or limb has been saved by accident pre- 
vention work is even greater. As often 
pointed out, there is a humanitarian side as 
well as a financial side to this work, and the 
former is by no means the lesser part.” 


Annual Report 


Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager: of In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations pre- 
sented the annual report of the organization. 
He said that the Associations were authorized 
and received grants for maintenance under 


Section 101 of the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act. His report showed that the inspection 
staff consists of a Chief Inspector and 
eight inspectors and that, in the past year, 
6,471 inspections had been made and, in addi- 
tion, a large number of special visits and fol- 
low-up calls. The inspectors were carrying 
on their work under the general rules and 
standards of the Associations which had been 
approved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, and were enforceable if necessary. The 
directors had taken as the key-note of the 
campaign “Education and Co-operation 
rather than Legislation and Compulsion.” 

The report told of a number of safety meet- 
ings held by the inspectors and of the dis- 
tribution of safety literature including bul- 
letins, pay envelope inserts, safety calendars 
and special leaflets to nearly 7,500 employers 
included in the membership of the Associa- 
tions. “I do not suggest to you” said Mr. 
Morley “that bulletins are a. cure-all for acci- 
dents, but I do say that good safety litera- 
ture, intelligently posted or distributed, will 
assist materially in cutting down accidents in 
any plant.” 

One very interesting feature of the report 
was the statement that in 1923 there were 
15,526 accidents involving compensation pay- 
ments direct to the injured workers in the 
classes included in the membership of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations and 
that, in 1924, there were 11,924, which was 
considered a worth-while decrease. Accidents 
in Ontario were decreasing in both frequency 
and severity. The classes federated in the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
are Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18 and 19 which represent nearly seventy 
per cent of the pay-roll under compensation 
in Schedule 1 in Ontario. Ninety-two meet- 
ings of the directors of the various class as- 
sociations had been held and other meet- 
ings had also taken place. Close contact ex- 
isted between the organization and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. He paid tribute 
to the work done by the staff of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations. 


Address by Mr. Tom Moore 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressing 
the Convention said “When I promised to 
speak on Labour and Accident Prevention 
I little thought that I was going to meet such 
an inspiring gathering as we see here to-day. 
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As I looked into your faces I recalled a state- 
ment heard recently in Quebec where, as you 
probably know, organized labour has at- 
tempted to secure a State compensation act 
somewhat similar to that in Ontario. One of 
the speakers opposing the suggestion said that 
the introduction of compensation would lead 
to a slackening off in efforts to prevent acci- 
dents. I think this gathering is a complete 
refutation of that statement.” Mr. Moore 
joined with others in expressing regret that 
Mr. S. Price, Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, had found it necessary 
to tender his resignation to the Government, 
adding that Mr. Price had guided the efforts 
of the Board through ten difficult years and 
that both employer and worker could join 
whole heartedly in a tribute to his fair and 
efficient administration. 


“It has been said that accident prevention 
is a business proposition,’ said Mr. Moore “It 
surely is a business proposition whether we 
look at it from a humanitarian standpoint or 
an economic standpoint. The humanitarian 
side should not be mixed with a moral uplift 
or anything of that kind. I feel sure that the 
importance of this subject is not confined to 
labour alone and my remarks will be on a 
little broader line than dealing with it as it 
affects labour.” 

Mr. Moore quoted from the first number 
of the Accident Prevention Survey of the 
International Labour Office at Geneva, show- 
ing that every year tens of thousands of work- 
ers were killed in the exercise of their occu- 
pations, that hundreds of thousands were 
crippied for life, and that industrial accidents 
were in all countries one of the most pitiless 
scourges of the working classes. He dwelt on 
the situation of the injured worker without 
compensation and pointed out the very con- 
siderable advantages of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to any community. During 
1924, 58,675 accidents were reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and in the 
past four years about a quarter of a million 
accidents were reported. This meant a great 
economic loss in one province and it was a 
loss that could be materially reduced by effi- 
cient safety work. 


“The elimination of accidents in industry,” 
said Mr. Moore, “is a matter that has been 
engaging the attention not only of these As- 
sociations, but of many people not directly 
affected and not directly connected with Asso- 
clations of this nature. To them we owe per- 
haps much of the progress that has been made 
in preventing accidents. It may be that in 
some instances the profit incentive was pre- 
sent, but that does not detract from the value 
of their work. As I glance around this room 
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and see the exhibition of appliances having 
for their purpose the elimination of accidents, 
I think we can recognize that although the 
manufacturers of these appliances may not be 
directly affected by accidents themselves, they 
are doing almost as valuable work in using 
their ingenuity for the construction and manu- 
facture of these articles as the medical men are 
doing in the prevention of disease.’ Mr. 
Moore referred to the popular fallacy that in- 
dustrial accidents involve contact with ma- 
chinery. He quoted from statistics published 
by the US. Steel Corporation classifying the 
cause of 200,000 accidents, showing that only 
8.83 per cent were caused by machinery or 
properly classed as machinery accidents. This, 
brought out the necessity for individual care- 
fulness, this carefulness to relate both to the 
worker himself and to his fellow workers. 


Legislation had been a potent factor in acci- 
dent prevention, as certain enactments had 
laid down standards for the guidance of em- 
ployers of labour and in this way had ma- 
terially assisted in improving conditions. Re- 
ferring to Workmen’s Compensation Acts Mr. 
Moore said “The primary motive in asking 
for such acts was naturally to secure some 
compensation to meet the charges which a 
worker incurs during periods when he is off 
work through accidents or to provide for the 
maintenance of his dependents when the acci- 
dent happened to be fatal. But there was 
also in the minds of the workers the further 
thought that an Act of that particular kind 
would so concentrate opinion on the serious- 
ness of these accidents that it would of itself 
bring some measure of effort outside of the 
labour forces and outside of the work of in- 
dividual employers for the elimination of in- 
dustrial accidents. The collection of authen- 
tic statistics by Compensation Boards had 
helped to concentrate public opinion on this 
question and provided authentic information 
as to the volume of industrial accidents. When 
that volume became known the realization of 
the colossal cost followed and immediately 
after that came the realization of the necessity 
for accident prevention. _He declared that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board had justified 
its existence in that alone. 

Referring to the work being done by the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, Mr. . 
Moore said: “To that work you are devoted 
at the present time, labour is devoted at all 
times, and you, I believe, will be devoted at 
all times. Without overburdening the word 
‘co-operation’ let me say that there is a 
force that has not yet been fully utilized for 
co-operation towards accident prevention. In 
many directions valuable work has been done 
by shop councils, by calling the men into coun- 
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cil and instead of posting the bulletin ‘Thou 
shalt not,’ leaving it to the men to say ‘We 
will not.’ Much has been done in that direc- 
tion, and it is a valuable direction to pursue.” 


Permanent Disabilities under Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Mr. Samuel Price, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
discussed the subject of permanent disabilities, 
pointing out that permanent disability cases 
under the Act were responsible for nearly half 
the total accident cost, though comprising less 
than five per cent of all cases. The less than 
one per cent of death cases cost less than a 
quarter of the total accident cost; the 54 per 
cent of temporary disability cases cost more 
than a quarter of the whole; while the 40 
per cent in which no compensation but medical 
aid only was payable cost two per cent. 

He explained and illustrated the Board’s 
handling of permanent disability cases and 
the amount of benefits provided. A work- 
man earning $30 a week, for instance, losing 
his right arm at the elbow would be paid $20 
a week while laid up, all necessary medical, 
hospital, and nursing services would be paid 
for, he would be provided with an artificial 
arm, and he would then be awarded a pen- 
sion of $52 a month for life, in addition to 
a small lump sum of $100 to $150 to give him 
a new start. In making up the cost of the 
accident the pension is capitalized on an actu- 
arial basis, the whole cost of the accident in 
this case amounting to $10,437. The allow- 
ances and the cost would vary in cases of 
higher or lower wages, and the capitalized 
value and the cost would also vary according 
to the age of the injured workman, the prob- 
able period during which the pension would 
have to be paid depending upon the age. 
These capitalized values go into what is called 
the Pension Fund, the aim being always to 
keep this fund just sufficient to pay all exist- 
ing pension liabilities. 

The cost of permanent disability cases varies 
all the way from $150 or so for the loss of 
part of a finger, to a maximum of $25,000 for 
permanent total disability. The vast major- 
ity of permanent injuries are comparatively 
slight, there being only 30 total disability 
cases during the year 1923, by far the greater 
number being finger or thumb injuries, 739 
out of the total of 2,340 permanent disability 
cases for the year being injuries to a single 
finger. Injuries to the upper limbs are far 
more frequent than injuries to the lower 
limbs, 1,477 being of this character, while only 
356 were injuries to some part of the lower 
limbs, while 423 were injuries to some part of 
the head, including eyes and teeth. There 
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were 217 permanent eye injuries during the 
year, 4 of these being total disability cases, 
and 122 over 10 per cent disability. Blood 
poisoning played a large part in the situa- 
tion, the seriousness of the case being due 
to this in over nine per cent of all the cases, 
and 15 deaths during the year 1923 being due 
to this cause. 

At the average age and wage, namely 34 
years and $23.32, the cost of a permanent 
total disability case is $18,776; loss of arm at 
shoulder $9,582; hand $5,176; thumb $1,311; 
forefinger $587; ring finger $393; leg at thigh 
$11,746; leg at knee $7,224; foot at ankle 
$4,679; loss of one eye $2,550. Loss of both 
eyes, both arms or both legs is always re- 
garded as total disability. The average cost 
of all permanent disability cases was $1,147, 
of which $1,035 was compensation and $112 
medical aid, the medical aid in permanent 
disability cases averaging 10 per cent of the 
total cost, while in all compensation cases it 
averaged 17 per cent of the total. 

“Tt is very agreeable,” Mr. Price said, “ to 
be able to say that there has been a general 
decrease of late years in the frequency of 
both permanent disability and, generally 
speaking, death cases—in other words a fall- 
ing off of the severer accidents—though on 
the other hand there is an increase in the 
reporting of smaller accidents, there being 
many more medical aid only cases and a few 
more temporary disability cases reported than | 
formerly. This latter tendency also obtains 
under compensation acts elsewhere. We have 
had not only a proportionate decrease in per- 
manent injuries as compared with other kinds 
of cases but also an absolute decrease in their 
frequency in relation to the number of work- 
ers, the frequency of permanent disability acci- 
dents dropping from .68 for every 100 full 
year workers in 1919 to .51 in 1923.” 


Mr. Price compared the Ontario benefits to 
men permanently injured with those in the 
United States. Most of the States pay per- 
manent disability benefits not during disabil- 
ity or the time of probable need, but for a 
certain number of weeks, averaging a maxi- 
mum of about six years in permanent partial 
disabilities, and about ten years in permanent 
total cases; and the payments in the majority 
of the States are also curtailed by maximum 
totals running from $3,000 to $10,000 in per- 
manent total disability cases and from $1,500 
to $6,240 in permanent partial cases. Only 
three of the 46 States with compensation laws, 
including the Federal Government, pay per- 
manent partial disability during life without 
limitation. Thus a man losing a leg or an 
arm in Pennsylvania is paid for only 300 weeks 
or in Ohio only to the extent of $3,750 and is 
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then left, perhaps in his old age and when 
he most needs help, to shift for himself. 

The laws of most of the Canadian Provinces 
are more adequate in this respect, following 
the Ontario system of life pensions, though 
in none of them except Manitoba is the per- 
centage as liberal as in Ontario, and in Mani- 
toba the death benefits are a little less than 
in Ontario. In percentage of wages, 12 of 
the United States laws pay 66% per cent like 
Ontario and Manitoba; 4 pay 65 per cent; 8, 
60 per cent; 3, 55 per cent; and 17, 50 per 
cent, but these percentages are curtailed by 
weekly maximums, only 7 allowing as high 
as $20 a week, as compared with our maximum 
of $25.64 a week, and 6, including the great 
industrial State of Pennsylvania having a 
maximum of only $12 a week—slightly less 
than our minimum of $12.50. The British 
Columbia and Alberta maximum is $24.04 a 
week, New Brunswick is $15.87, and Nova 
Scotia $12.69. “Some may think,” said Mr. 
Price, “ that our benefits run very high. They 
do, but I think they are not too high. It is 
in the severe permanent injuries that com- 
pensation is most needed, and United States 
writers themselves voice the criticism that in 
most cases. their serious permanent injuries 
are grossly undercompensated.” Perhaps some 
will also think because of the benefits paid 
in Ontario the Ontario rates might be very 
high in comparison with other places. The 
reverse is the fact. The rate manuals need 
only be looked at to see this, and the reason 
is that nearly the whole of what the employ- 
ers pay in Ontario goes to the workman, the 
expenses and overhead being only 4 per cent 
of the benefits, while in Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, the expenses and overhead and profits 
amount to 128 per cent of the benefits paid, 
and the employers and workmen in Ontario 
are not now spending their money and wast- 
ing their time in litigation. All this I have 
often repeated before, but it goes to the root 
of our system and there is no answer to it. 
Properly administered, I believe our com- 
pensation system is the best that can be de- 
vised, not only for one but for both parties, 
and everyone interested should try to see that 
its integrity and advantages are maintained 
and continued. One advantage is the immedi- 
ate reduction of assessments that diminution 
of accidents causes, and there is the financial 
benefit as well as the higher humanitarian 
appeal to encourage accident prevention. 
Though it may sometimes seem tedious, pro- 
gress is undoubtedly being made. More at- 
tention is being paid to accident prevention 
now than formerly, and the attendance and 
proceedings at this Convention betoken the 
earnest efforts that are being devoted to this 
work.” 
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Management’s Responsibility for Safeguard- 
ing the Man 


Mr. S. R. Parsons, president of the British 
American Oil Company Limited, and past 
president of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, spoke of the various ways in which 
plant and machinery are safeguarded. Many 
employers he said were proud of exhibiting 
their power houses and factories and the fine 
working condition of machines adapted tc the 
work in hand, but, comparatively few would 
point with equal pride to what was of vastly 
more importance than units of plant, namely 
the men without whom the machinery would 
be of little use. The expense involved in 
accident prevention, sanitation, and general 
working conditions was negligible when put 
up against the value of human life. They 
might paraphrase the words of the great 
Teacher and say, “How much, then, is a man 
of more value than a machine.” There was 
the dawn of a new day in our industrial life, 
and it would be well to take heed’ to it. 

All agreed, he said, that no business can be 
greater than its management. “ We may have 
plenty of capital on the one hand, and plenty 
of labour on the other, but unless these two 
essentials are brought together by proper man- 
agement there will be nothing but failure. It 
is the business of management to conserve both 
capital and Jabour, and this can be done so 
far as labour is concerned without being mushy 
or sentimental. While the man who is a 
“dead one” cannot expect a living wage, yet, 
on the other hand, we have no right to assess 
the value of human labour at the poverty line. 
If the management is solely concerned with 
profits, can we wonder that the men are solely 
concerned with their pay envelope? All sorts 
ot doctrines are proclaimed and influences used 
to alienate the employee from his employer 
and the work in which he is engaged. It em- 
ployers want to win out they will have to 
show a greater interest in those by whom they 
are surrounded. Just as a human body can- 
not do its best work unless the integral parts 
are acting together, so in our great industrial 
system there must be a living spirit of work- 
ing together in order to complete service. 
The employer should take the lead in trying 
to bring about such conditions.” 

Mr. Parsons referred to conditions prevailing 
in the seventeenth century when there was a 
glory and pride in trade and craft which has 
been largely lost out of our industria: life. 
Instead of the small shop with few workers, 
the employer among them, there had come 
about the great factory with many hands, 
where employer and employee hardly know 
each other. Machinery and the big factory 
were here to stay, but some plan should be 
devised which will bring about a spirit of good- 
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will and hearty co-operation. Many plans and 
schemes were in operation in Great Britain 
and on this continent. No plan, however, was 
applicable alike to all industries. Each unit 
must make its own plan to suit its speciai con- 
ditions. Absolute honesty and sincerity on the 
part of management isa sine qua non of success. 
Ii. was a hopeful sign that on this continent 
there were about one thousand organizations 
under one plan and another working in indivi- 
dual units of industry, and that about one 
million and a quarter employees were enrolled 
thereunder. There had been continuous growth 
in this direction from the year 1917 forward. 
The main principle involved in all these or- 
ganizations was that employer and employees 
were, equally represented by men of the:r own 
choosing on a committee dealing with mat- 
ters in which the workers themselves were 
particularly interested, such as wages, hours 
and conditions of work, employment and dis- 
charge, benefit and insurance funds, etc., etc. 
Thus there was the finest possible form of col- 
lective bargaining within the plant by repre- 
sentatives who are familiar with all conditions. 
Industrial peace was possible only through in- 
dustrial disarmament and the hitherto oppo- 
sing interests coming together for mutual in- 
tercourse and for mutual benefit. A house 
divided against itself could not stand. 

Mr. Parsons by request gave a summary of 
the workings of his company under the co- 
operative committee plan adopted a number of 
years ago and which has proved very satis- 
factory alike to the company and the men. 
He further outlined the employees’ stock sub- 
scription plan in force, and stated in this con- 
nection that large corporations were often con- 
demned by labour agitators, but when pro- 
perly conducted this was the nearest form of 
democracy possible. 

Industrial Safety 


Mr. F. M. Morton of the Internationa] Har- 
vester Company at Hamilton gave a practical 
paper on “Industrial Safety” in which he told 
a story of the work being done in the various 
Harvester plants in this country and the 
United States. He said: “One outstanding 
and indeed important thing that has helped 
us gradually to improve our accident record is 
willingness of all concerned to co-operate. I 
mean intelligent and helpful co-operation be- 
tween the management and the employees at 
large in our joint efforts to avoid accidents. 
That same spirit of willingness to co-operate 
which is so essential to the success of any busi- 
ness is, I will venture to say, exactly what 
brings us all together at this Convention, that 
we may, by exchanging experience and through 
open-minded discussion, gain a better under- 
standing of our mutual problems.” 


The three fundamentals and governing prin- 
ciples of industrial safety are organization, 
safeguarding and education. Organization in 
turn might be classed under three headings: 
management, foremen and employees. “The 
management’s job is to provide safe working 
tools and conditions, to adopt policies and 
regulations in the interests of accident pre- 
vention and to see that they are carried out. 
The foreman’s job is to instruct the new man 
not only how to do his work efficiently but 
safely and to keep an eye on the older men. 
The foreman being the foremost and the key- 
man of his department is held responsible for 
accidents occurring in his department. The 
employee’s job is to obey instructions, practice 
safe operation of the job and look out 
for the safety of others. Theoretically, this 
combination should prevent accidents but it 
is perhaps well for us to be reminded again 
that the problem that we are dealing with is 
the human problem and as such calls for enter- 
nal vigilance if accidents are to be kept down 
to a minimum.” 

Dealing with safeguarding, he said: “ Mech- 
anical safeguards on machinery, equipment 
and buildings are essential but their use must 
be reasonable and practical. For many years 
ali of our plants have been concentrated on 
mechanical safeguarding and our experience 
indicates that we are reasonably safe in this 
respect. The combined experience of all of 
the plants of the Harvester Company shows 
that less than 20 per cent of all of the accidents 
occurring might have been prevented through 
mechanical safeguarding. Therefore, some 
other effective means must be found for com- 
bating 80 per cent of our lost time accident 
cases.” 


The speaker dwelt at some length on the 
educational side of accident prevention, show- 
ing the necessity for safety education of all 
ranks. He stated that all employees wers 
cautioned when placed on new jobs or when 
transferred to another machine or job, that 
personal “follow-up” on the part of fore- 
men and assistant foremen was carried out, 
that safety literature was posted on bulletin 
boards in each department and that safety 
literature generally was distributed in such a 
manner as to interest all employees in safety. 
“It, of course, takes a great deal longer to 
accomplish these things than it does to tell 
about them but the first step taken, the in- 
fluence of an enthusiastic and interested fore- 
man, can go a long way towards getting the 
workman to realize his individual respons- 
ibility in this matter of protecting himself 
and others.” He cited instances of no-acci- 
dent records in various plants of his Company 
and dwelt particularly on the rather remark- 
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able achievement of the Chatham Works 
with an average employment of over 100 
workers in 1924. This plant manufactures 
waggons; it operated through the whole of 
last year without a single accident. Referring 
to the use of safety goggles he said that the 
chief safety inspector of the Harvester plant 
had informed him that in the first three 
months of 1925 twenty eyes were saved in 
all of the company’s plants through the use 
of safety goggles and that in his own plant 
at Hamilton five eyes had been saved in 1924. 
He showed some of the safety goggles that 
had been responsible for safe eyes, one of 
these being worn by a man who had already 
lost the sight of one eye and whose other 
eye was undoubtedly saved through the safety 
goggles. 
Tribute to Ontario Act 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, who is in charge of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, referred 
to the relations between accident prevention 
and the compulsory mutual insurance system 
of workmen’s compensation in Ontario. “The 
Ontario Act came into force at the beginning 
of 1915,” he said, “and you are probably all 
aware that the benefits under that Act are 
the most generous on the Continent, indeed 
in the whole world. Owing to the excellent 
administration under the very able chairman- 
ship of Mr. Price, the assessments levied on 
employers are, taking them as a whole, lower 
than in any jurisdiction under similar legis- 
lation.” He referred to the loss that manu- 
facturers in Ontario would sustain when Mr. 
Price’s resignation as chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board took effect, and 
expressed the hope that Mr. Price’s successor 
would continue the administration along the 
same conscientious and able lines. He also 
spoke of the relationship of accident preven- 
tion to compulsory state insurance, remarking 
that one of the arguments advanced against 
a state system was that it was bound to fall 
down in respect of accident prevention. How- 
ever, the attendance at the Convention was 
ample to refute this argument in Ontario at 
least. 

Hazards of the Woodworking Plant 


Mr. W. C. Laidlaw of the R. Laidlaw Lum- 
ber Co. Limited, and former general chairman 
of the Association, in a paper on hazards of 
the woodworking industry, said that wood- 
working was and would undoubtedly continue 
to be rated as extra hazardous in comparison 
with many other lines of industry for obvious 
reasons. He pointed out that powerful high 
speed drives are essential, that the machine 
output is limited in most cases by the ability 


of the operator and that the hazards at the 
point of operation are continuous and not in- 
termittent as in many other types of machine 
tool. “ Accidents in the main are the logical 
result of certain definite causes and when these 
causes are known and fully appreciated, pre- 
ventive measures may be taken. If the man- 
agement is convinced that most accidents are 
preventable, results are assured.” 

Different authorities placed the human ele- 
ment as the contributing cause of between 65 
per cent and 95 per cent of industrial injuries. 
“Tf human beings could be adjusted to the 
same regularity of motion and certainty of 
timing as the well designed machine” he said, 
“the great majority of accidents would never 
occur. The first problem and the most im- 
portant one is that of developing 
which will eliminate the uncertainty of the 
human factor. Let me stress this point. As 
employers registered and responsible under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, we must accept 
most of the responsibility for the safety of 
our employees. The good judgment of the 
executive then will consider the extra hazard 
of the youthful, the elderly, the new, the un- 
skilled, the thoughtless, the overwilling, the 
indifferent and the careless types and will see 
the degree and manner of supervision is ad- 
justed to suit the particular case.” 

Dealing with the question of safeguarding 
of plants, Mr. Laidlaw placed special stress 
on the need for guarding belting, shafting and 
other plant equipment. He pointed out the 
desirability of “good housekeeping” in any 
plant and said that lighting and ventilation 
should be adequate. He referred particularly 
to the circular saw, saying that many good 
guards are now available and effective for the 
great majority of cross cut and ripping opera- 
tions. He dealt with the necessity for safe 
practices in the shop and said that opera- 
tors should never be permitted to work in 
line with the saw as kick backs from saws 
were often fatal. The Associations were will- 
ing and anxious to assist in all problems 
relating to improved conditions in woodwork- 
ing plants in Ontario. 


Guarded Punch Presses 


Mr. G. F. Orders, of the American Can 
Company at Hamilton, said that his company 
had early recognized the importance of guard- 
ing press dies and that every effort had been 
made to make all press operations as safe as 
possible. “Human sentiments were stimul- 
ated” he said “by emphasizing the moral re- 
sponsibility of each foreman for the safety of 
the employees in his charge.” Some years 
ago they had found their accident costs 
steadily rising and the efficiency of employees 
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being reduced through accidents. This had 
been responsible for the creation of a safety 
department about ten years ago, when a start 
was made on the development of the best 
possible die guard as a standard article of 
equipment in every press room of the com- 
pany. 

“For each class of work” said Mr. Orders 
“with single acting presses, we consider the 
enclosed cage guard as the ideal type. Ne 
accident has ever occurred on dies fitted with 
this guard and it is impossible for an accident 
to occur with a die so fitted. It is now three 
years since an operator in our press room lost 
a portion of her finger and that occurred on 
non-standard press fitted with an old style 
guard.” He said that operators no longer offer- 
ed objection to guards as the guard was not an 
innovation but was now part of every die in the 
plant and he believed it would be difficult to 
induce an operator to run a press in which the 
die was not adequately guarded. 


Power Press Guards 


Mr. V. L. Mummery, Chief Inspector of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations in 
an address on power press guards, said that 
possibly the use of no other machine had been 
so broadened and extended as the power press. 
In common with most machines looking to 
high production, the greatest source of acci- 
dent was the point of operation. In consider- 
ing the usual type of punch press it was found 
that most operations consisted in placing the 
stock in position by hand, tripping the press 
by foot and removing the scrap or stock after 
which the operation was repeated many times 
over. Sixty strokes per minute were not un- 
common and in many cases the machine could 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Canada to participate in Fourth Interna- 
tional Medical Congress 


HE Fourth International Medical Congress 
of Industrial Accidents and Diseases will 
be held at Amsterdam from September 7 to 
12, this being the first Congress since the war. 
Well known authorities in the field of indus- 
trial diseases and accidents will read papers. 
The honorary secretary of the British Com- 
mittee of the Congress, in a letter addressed 
to Dr. J. J. R. Macleod, of Toronto Univer- 
sity, which was recently forwarded to the 
Department of Labour from the Ontario De- 
partment of Health, states that Canada is to 
be included in the scope of the committee’s 
work, and that the British party will leave 
London for Holland on September 6. 
The preliminary programme of the Con- 
gress includes the following subjects: accidents 


be run at considerably higher speed, although 
this often would not be desirable as the oper- 
ator could not maintain the same speed. 

Human failure under such conditions was 
liable to be fairly high, as when an employee 
allowed his mind to wander from the work in 
hand he was very liable to an accident. “Many 
punch press jobs” he said “can be guarded by 
erecting shields or fences around the dies so 
designed that the stock will pass underneath, 
but with opening restricted so that the fingers 
cannot reach the point of hazard. Automatic 
feed devices of the roll or dial types will 
often solve the problem. Air or spring ejec- 
tors not only reduce the hazard but usually 
increase production. Slide and chute feeds 
are of great value and will handle a wide 
variety of work when properly designed.” 

No one guard would protect two classes of 
work and that for this reason each job pre- 
sented its own problem Great care should be 
used in the design of dies, and all unnecessary 
metal on dies, punches and strippers should 
be cut away to give ample clearance for the 
hands of the operator. “No person” he said 
“should be permitted to operate a power press 
machine unless he or she has received careful 
instructions in safe methods.” 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows:— 

Chairman, Mr. J. C. Callaghan, of the Steel 
Company, of Hamilton. 

First Vice-Chairman, Mr. A. O. T. Beard- 
more. 

Second Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. 8S. Camp- 
bell, of the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


and diseases from the medical point of view; 
diagnosis and' outline of occupational diseases; 
accidents and diseases from the medical legal 
point of view; re-instatement of permanently 
and partially disabled workmen; accidents and 
tuberculosis; the achievement of industrial 
legislation and hygiene; debate regarding 
trauma and tuberculosis; treatment of wounds 
with special reference to sutures; osteosyn- 
thesis (fractures); settlement by lump sum 
regarding small claims; traumatic affections of 
joints; abdominal injuries; fatigue; pneumo- 
koniosis; work in overheated and damp atmos- 
pheres; gas poisoning; nervous and mental 
diseases; the choice of occupation or trade; 
eye affections. 

The countries taking part in the programme 
include: Great Britain, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, 
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and Scandinavia. Further information may be 
obtained from the honorary secretary of the 
British Committee, Dr. Herman S. W. Menko, 
.2 Grosvenor Gardens, Cricklewood, London, 
England. 


Methods of Safety Education in Industry 


The Industrial Safety Survey, published at 
Geneva by the International Labour Office 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1925, page 482) con- 
tains in its first issue an account of the various 
methods in use in the United States for fur- 
thering safety education in industry. “The 
Americans,” it is stated, “date the beginning of 
their safety work from 1908. The problem was 
energetically attacked after public opinion had 
been stirred in 1907 by two unprecedented min- 
ing accidents in which 600 people lost their 
lives. The practical American, considering the 
statistics of the causes of accidents with an 
unbiased mind, soon recognized the compara- 
tively slight efficacy of material safeguards and 
immediately undertook, what had never been 
tried before, to reduce the above mentioned 
75 per cent of accidents by training the work- 
ers in safe methods of work”. 

The first place among safety organizations 
is given to the National Safety Council. The 
membership of this body includes, besides a 
large number of manufacturers, State authori- 
ties for workmen’s compensation and accident 
prevention and many municipalities and in- 
surance companies; a number of Canadian 
firms and organizations being included. The 
Council has not only succeeded in arousing a 
widespread conviction of the need of accident 
prevention and winning real respect through 
the country for its motto “Safety First,” but 
also, by constant exchange of opinion between 
its members, especially through its monthly 
periodical, the Natronal Safety News, has done 
much to develop and extend the best methods 
of preventing accidents and has acquired a 
decisive influence in their application. 

The organization of safety work is based 
on the principle that the great majority of 
accidents can be {prevented only through an 
organized educational effort to reach every 
worker, foreman, superintendent, and execu- 
tive, and this educational effort, it is claimed, 
must be made in every individual under- 
taking. The following are some of the sug- 
gestions for safety organization based on 
opinions obtained by the National Safety 
Council :— 

The Management—The superintendents and 
managers of an industry must first be con- 
vinced of the need of safety work, since they 
in turn are responsible for winning the co- 
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operation of foremen and workers. Without 
the whole-hearted support of the management 
it is impossible for the safety engineer and 
committees to do effective work. Experience, 
it is stated, has shown that the committees 
appreciate recognition of their work if only 
by a courteous letter. The management 
should see that meetings are held regularly, 
that members of the committee are given 
minutes of the meetings, and that technical 
training is provided by the distribution and 
discussion of suitable literature, etc. 

The Safety Engineer—Really adequate in- 
spection cannot be carried out by State offi- 
cials or the inspectors of accident insurance 
companies, and manufacturers are therefore 
expected to provide for the necessary inspec- 
tion themselves. Frequently the work of a 
safety engineer is not sufficient to take one 
man’s whole time, and in small undertakings 
he may even be chiefly engaged in other 
occupations, but even the smallest firm is ex- 
pected expressly to designate a suitable per- 
son as safety engineer,.and the person thus 
appointed must place his duties in this capac- 
ity before all his other work. His title may 
according to the size of the concern be safety 
engineer, safety inspector or safety manager, 
but in any case he is responsible for all safety 
work and must be convinced of the possibility 
of success. It is also recommended that safety 
engineers be given an opportunity to gain 
experience by visiting other undertakings, at- 
tending congresses, etc. 

Safety Committee—These committees may 
either consist of the officials and foremen 
concerned, in which case they are usually re- 
sponsible for actually carrying out’ safety 
measures, or they may be intended to act as 
a link between the management and the work- 
ers, to pass on suggestions, or also to carry 
on safety propaganda, and are then composed 
of foremen and workers or of workers only. 
About 90 per cent of the workers’ suggestions 
can be used. The committees can be effect- 
ive only under certain conditions and within 
specified limits, but subject to these limita- 
tions they are very useful in the organization 
of safety work. As a rule, members of the 
committee are appointed by the management. 
The term of office should be short, from two 
to twelve months, so that as many people as 
possible may have an opportunity of taking 
part in the work, but only part of the com- 
mittee should retire at any one time so that 
a certain continuity of tradition is maintained. 
Even the thoughtless type of person may 
occasionally be appointed with advantage as 
work on the committee has a good effect on 
him. The committee should inspect the un- 
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dertaking periodically and pay particular at- 
tention to new employees. American ex- 
perience has been that these committees work- 
ing in co-operation with the management, and 
with the necessary technical training, have 
proved a great help to the management. 

One of the most important results from 
this system is that in performing the duties 
the workers find out, among other things, how 
little improvement can be effected by merely 
fencing machinery or in general by mere ex- 
penditure on technical precautions. The 
chances of successful results from the system 
are increased by giving the committee definite 
powers. It is sometimes arranged that if a 
suggestion of a committee is rejected, the lat- 
ter can press its case by laying it before the 
officials of the undertaking in an ascending 
scale, going as far as a joint committee under 
the chairmanship of one of the board of direct- 
ors. The Standard Oil Company has set up 
“safety courts,” including employee members; 
all chauffeurs are responsible to these courts, 
which can inflict sentences of “hard labour,” 
such as rolling oil barrels in the warehouse, 
for careless driving. The committees may also 
be given a voice in the dismissal of workers 
for gross carelessness. 

The Foreman—Nothing can be expected of 
workers’ committees unless the foreman can 
be won over to the idea that the committee 
is intended to relieve him of some of his 
burdens, and that suggestions made by the 
committee are not an infringement of his 
authority. The foreman should be made 
primarily responsible for accidents and should 
endeavour to keep accidents down to a mini- 
mum “even at the cost of production.” The 
foremen should meet at least once a month 
under the chairmanship of the works super- 
intendent, and the safety engineer should be 
the permanent secretary of these meetings, 
but never chairman, as this might give offence 
to the foremen. At these meetings it should 
be made clear that the foremen cannot drive 
their men into safety practices, but must lead 
them by degrees under careful discipline. In 
large undertakings there should be foremen’s 
committees with power to inspect the differ- 
ent departments of the undertaking in turn 
at regular intervals, and all foremen should 
in turn serve on these committees, with a 
view to standardizing safety practices through- 
out the undertaking. No money rewards 
should be given for satisfactory safety con- 
ditions but that safety work should be taken 
into consideration for promotion. 

Methods of Safety Education—The purpose 
of safety education is to make the industrial 
worker avoid all accident risks during his 
employment. He must therefore first be 
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taught what hazards there are and how they 
are to be avoided. European experience has 
shown that the posting up or distribution 
of printed rules is not of much help. The 
most important and most difficult side of 
education consists in rousing end strengthen- 
ing the will to avoid accidents, and in making 
careful conduct a habit that becomes second 
nature. For new staff and especially for 
foreigners a regular course of training is recom- 
mended. For the ordinary staff the methods 
adopted are more varied, including lectures, 
if possible with lantern slides, cinematograph 
displays, posters, and competitions. It is bet- 
ter to show pictures illustrating the results 
of accidents, or the way in which they arise, 
than to present a display of actual safeguards. 
The most powerful inducement to give up 
hazardous practices is an appeal to the work- 
er’s family affection and sense of responsibil- 
ity for his wife and children. In works 
magazines it is better to report what is praise- 
worthy, to mention the names of people who 
have distinguished themselves, to give photo- 
graphs of the members of the safety com- 
mittees and the lke, than to present a one- 
sided criticism of the conduct of careless 
workers. The National Safety Council gives 
a prize every month for the best suggestions, 
and at the end of the year the winner of the 
largest number of monthly prizes is given a 
special prize. A similar competition has re- 
cently been instituted by the British Indus- 
trial Safety First Association. 


The Health of the Working Child 


The Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
New York State Department of Labour has 
recently published its findings from a study 
of the health of 412 working boys and girls 
in the continuation schools of New York 
City during the first half of the year 1924. 
The study showed that only 4 per cent could 
be regarded as having no defect. The re- 
maining 96 per cent were classified by the ex- 
amining physician into those with minor, 
moderate, advanced and serious defects. The 
minor and moderate groups, all of which rep- 
resent conditions that could be cured or miti- 
gated, included approximately 90 per cent of 
all the children examined. Forty-nine per 
cent or nearly one-half of these children had 
some physical defect which was found to be 
intensified by the requirements of their jobs 
and 28 per cent of the physical defects were 
judged to be accentuated by some require- 
ment of work, The number of physical de- 
fects for each child averaged 2.4. Almost 
one-fifth of the children had some visual de- 
fect, one-third had dental defects, one-eighth 
had enlarged tonsils, four per cent had heart 
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affections, three per cent had lung abnormal- 
ities, and one per cent had tuberculosis; three 
per cent of the girls had thyroid enlargement. 
Half of the children with a flat-foot con- 
dition had to be on their feet the greater part 
of their work day; one-fourth with defective 
eyes worked under eye-strain and over one- 
half with heart affections worked under an 
excessive nerve strain. The report concludes: 
“For children who at an early age have given 
up schooling presumably because they expect 
to support themselves by trades where 
physical fitness is their greatest asset, it is a 
serious finding that every other one while 
yet under sixteen has some incipient physical 
defect which the requirements of his work 
appear to be intensifying. Subjecting the 
child under sixteen to conditions of work 
which tend to break rather than strengthen 
his physical equipment would seem to be false 
economy, for may it not be true that in this 
country, in an industrial era, the measure of 
the health of the young industrial worker is 
the measure of the health of the nation.” 

At the time of the study attendance in con- 
tinuation school was required of all working 
chiidren under sixteen, but of children be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen only when they 
were not graduates of elementary schools. 
By September 1, 1928, all working children 
under 18 who are not high school graduates 
must attend continuation school. 


Industrial Health Programme of Paper Mill 


Dr. Frank L. McCarroll, a medical officer 
of health in the province of Ontario, whose 
district includes the town of Espanola, re- 
views the work of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Company in promoting the health 
of their employees. He states that it is the 
experience of the company that industrial 
health should be regarded as an investment, 
not only because it reduces lost time from ill- 
ness and other causes of absenteeism, dimin- 
ishes labour turnover, prevents accidents, and 
generally safeguards the health of the work- 
ers, but also because it advances the spirit 
of good will, loyalty and co-operation which 
are of essential and fundamental importance 
to the attainment of the fullest measure of 
success. 

The company has three mills, one at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, one at Sturgeon Fal’s, 
and one at Espanola. There is “The Mutual 
Interest Board” composed of equal represen- 
tation from men and management, whose busi- 
ness it is to consider mutual interests and to 
arrange and ratify working agreements. This 
Board grew out of the annual conference held 
at the Sault Ste. Marie office in 1922, at which 
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time new agreements were signed covering 
wages and working conditions for twelve 
months. The labour organizations elect their 
representatives on this Board, and the manage- 
ment representatives are appointed by the 
general manager of the company. The Board 
meets every three months at one of the mills. 
Among the subjects which it has studied and 
on which recommendation have been made to 
the management are: the apprenticeship sys- 
tem; pensions; the vacations system; the sug- 
gestion system; first aid; and the community 
and the plant nurses. This Board is always 
ready to co-operate in any suggestions made 
in regard to the health of the employees. 
The company, in connection with iis medical 
service is offering to its employees the services 
of a contract physician, an industrial nursing 
service, and a community nurse. The work 
of the community nurse assigned to the town 
of Espanola, which is a company town, covers 
a very large field, overlapping to some ex- 
tent the industrial visiting and includes school 
visiting. In this particular town the com- 
pany has sponsored dental, throat, and ear 
and eye clinics which have apparently served 
the company efficiently. At the present time 
the company has under consideration the rou- 
tine examination yearly of all its. employees. 


Accidents to Child Workers 


An analysis of the causes of accidents in 
the State of Wisconsin recently made by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour showed that nearly twice 
as many of the injuries to minors as ‘to 
adults were due to machinery. Three States, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New Jersey 
were included in the study, but comparative 
figures were only obtained for Wisconsin 
State. Each of the States studied prohibit 
the employment of children under 16 years 
of age in certain occupations, chiefly in ‘the 
operation of the more dangerous machines. 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts also prohibit 
sc'tue employments for children under 18 
years, but operation of many dangerous ma- 
chines was ‘permitted to children of 16 and 
17. The good results of the special protec- 
tion accorded children 14 to 16 years and the 
need for its extension to children up to 18 
years, are seen in the proportion of accidents 
due to machinery mong the children of the 
different age groups. In each of the three 
States the percentage of accidents to child- 
ren 16 and 17 years of age, was larger than 
that of the accidents either to children 14 
and 15 (the protected group), or to those 18, 
19, and 20, in spite of the fact that a greater 
proportion of the minors 18 and over are em- 
ployed in the more dangerous occupations. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers 


NE hundred and twenty-eight delegates, 
including nine officers, attended the 
fiftieth annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
held at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, from April 7 
to 21, under the presidency of Mr. M. F. 
Tighe. This Association has 4 local unions 
and 185 members in Canada and a total 
membership of 13,870. 

Two outstanding features of the convention 
were the speeches delivered by the Hon. James 
J. Davis, United States Secretary of Labour, 
and William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labour. The Secretary of 
Labour spoke of the new relationship between 
the employers and the employees. He 
said :— 

Awe In the old days the minute you thought 
something was going against you you were ready for 
a test of strength because you felt that was what the 
boss wanted. We have outgrown this attitude; we have 
decided that the old method of ironing out differences 
with the employer are outlawed. The rule of reason 
has come in and we have seen that the best way is 
to get together and talk it over. Experience has 
shown us that life is happier if we work with a man 
instead of fighting against him. The old hostile em- 
ployer and the resentful union have passed on and the 
new order has taken the place of the old one. There 
has sprung up the gradual but sure realization that 
the worker and employer are in a sense co-partners 
in the working out of plans of relationship. The 
employer has discovered what a man of brains his 
worker is. He is too valuable an asset to be ignored 
and antagonized. He would rather have him contribute 
his experience and ability to the success of the busi- 
ness. And the worker has discovered that co-operative 
effort and mutual understanding mean steadier employ- 
ment, good business and better returns on both. In- 
dustry has found that it needs the working man’s 
brains as well as the skill of his hands. You put 
money into your pocket and peace in your heart when 
you help along instead of pulling back. Everywhere 
you see springing up in every kind of industry plans 
to bring the manager and the man to the council table 
at stated regular times, to talk things over, to bring 
out ideas, to iron out differences. They call these 
associations by all sorts of names—shop councils, shop 
committees, joint conferences. But the idea is the 
same with every one. That idea is to straighten out 
differences before there is the slightest reason for such 
a thing as a strike or lockout. Another purpose of 
these associations is to encourage the worker to put 
forth his ideas as to how the business may be bene- 
fited and increased to make him feel that he has a 
real, part and a) big’ "part.7im) ‘its success). . ... 
The man who works and the man who employs are 
in a sense co-partners—and co-partners is no empty 
word, either. In twenty-five years the number of 
shateholders who own stock in American corporations 
has grown from 4,000,000 to 14,000,000 and the number 
of workers who are shareholders beats this ratio. The 
biggest corporations we have are opening their books 
and selling stock to workers. The truth is that the 


American worker is fast becoming his own employer-— 
actually, really his own employer and realization of 
that is in his mind now as he works. That’s why we 
hear less and are going to hear still less about indus- 
trial disturbances. And we've all got to swing into 
line. There’s a growing spirit among employers now 
to see who can be fairest in his dealings with the 
worker, and there is a similar attitude among the 
unions in the way of mutual good will and co-opera- 
tion. 


President Green in speaking of the organi- 
zation of labour said:— 


The great American labour movement is committed 
to the policy of collective bargaining, wage agreements, 
conferences and understanding and to-day we find many 
economists, statesmen and progressive employers who 
have embraced that doctrine and who are committed 
to this whole scheme of collective bargaining, wage 
agreements, understanding and conferences. Only re- 
cently Sir Henry Thornton, the manager of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the largest single railway sys- 
tem in the world, stated in an address that organized 
labour and collective bargaining were here and further- 
more he said, “It is here to stay ’’. He said that as 
one large employer of labour he believed in dealing 
with trade unions. He accepted them as an institu- 
tional development of modern civilization and he ad- 
vised employers of labour that it would be better for 
them to treat with trade unions instead of fighting with 
them and trying to destroy them. This statement, it 
seems to me, is significant as showing the tendency of 
the times, the new concept of the organized labour 
movement. 


A report of the wage committee making 
recommendations as to wage scales for the 
year 1924-25 was submitted to the convention. 
The following resolutions submitted by the 
finance committee were referred to a refer- 
endum vote of the members:— 


(1) To revise section 176 of the Constitution dealing 
with dues and other moneys. Each member of a sub- 
lodge earning less than $5 a day shall pay the sum 
of $1.25 per month. Members earning $5 to $7.50 per 
day shall pay $1.50. Members earning $7.50 to $10 per 
day shall pay $1.75. Members earning $10 to $12.50 
per day shall pay $2. Members earning $12.50 to $15 
per day shall pay $2.50, Members earning $15 to $20 
per day shall pay $3.25. Members earning $20 or over 
shall pay an additional $1 per month for each $5 earned 
over $20 per day. 

(2) To all members who have or shall retire from 
the trade and who have not or do not desire to take 
advantage of our silent membership feature shall pay 
a minimum dues of $2.75 per quarter, their per capita 
tax to be $2.75 per quarter, and that space be fur- 
nished in the quarterly report to list members taking 
advantage of this classification, provided, however, 
that nothing in this s-ction shall restrict the right of 
any member to take advantage of our laws granting 
honorary cards. Any sub-lodge officer proven guilty of 
making a false classification shall be compelled to make 
full restitution and fined not less than $25 or expelled 
from the order. This classification not to apply where 
the period of retirement is less than six months. 

The above rates to be for all purposes. The due 
card to be sufficient notice of a member’s standing. 

(3) That the dues of this Association as apportioned 
in price per month must be paid in advance. Mem- 
bers who have not paid their dues on or before the 
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fifteenth day of each month shall be deprived of sick, 
accident and death benefits for six months from time 
delinquency occurred. And no suspended member is to 
be recognized in any grievance by the mill committee. 

(4) That section 32 be amended to read: To enable 
the International Association to meet all expenses in- 
curred by it, subordinate lodges shall pay into the 
general fund of the International lodge every quarter 
-the sum of $3.50 for each member in good standing in 
the lodge. This to apply to all lodges where the 
average wage is $5 or over per day. 

In lodges where the average wage is less than $5 per 
day the per capita tax will be $3 per member per 
quarter. 

In order to maintain the defense fund of this Asso- 
ciation fifteen per cent of the total amount paid into 
the international treasury as per capita tax shall be 
placed in the strike and lockout fund, said fund to 
be used for strike and lockout purposes only and no 
other fund to be used for strike and lockout benefits. 

When there is less than $10,000 in the strike and 
lockout fund $5 per week to each member in good 
standing shall be paid. When there is $10,000 or more 
$8 per week shall be paid to each member in good 
standing. 

That when the strike and lockout fund falls below 
$10,000 an addition of 25 cents per member per month 
be levied on all members and added to and become 
a part of their dues, this addition to cease when the 
strike and lockout fund reaches $10,000. This to be 
determined quarterly in advance and secretary-treasurer 
notify each sub-lodge. 

This resolution to take the place of section 54. 

(6) All conflicting laws be eliminated. 

(7) It was recommended that this resolution go be- 
fore the rank and file in a special referendum. 

Amendment to section 538—Any subordinate lodge 
entering into a legalized strike or lockout in the manner 
provided by our laws, shall receive from the-strike 
and lockout fund the amount per week as specified in 
section 54 for each member. Balance of section 53 to 
remain as it is. 

Amendment to section 7—That the convention in- 
struct the International Executive Board to submit 
this plan to referendum as coming from the Board 
by order of the convention. 


The international officers were instructed to 
approach the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, urging them to work for the 
establishment of a radio broadcasting station 
for labour, owned and operated by labour. It 
was further suggested that State Federations 
might make use of existing stations. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


The third triennial convention of the Order 
of Sleeping Car Conductors was held at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, from March 9 to 12, under 
the presidency of Mr. M.S. Warfield. Forty 
delegates were present, representing 2,279 
members of whom 388 are in Canada. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of $44,557 in the bank on 
December 31, 1924. 

Several changes were made in the constitu- 
tion and rules of the Order. It was decided 
that insurance should become effective six 
months from the date of acceptance or rein- 
statement to membership, and that after that 


period, the insurance shall remain in force 
only during such time as dues are paid. Two 
certified statements of qualified physicians 
are to be required, setting forth that the in- 
sured is totally and permanently disabled by 
disease or injury, which would prevent him 
from earning a livelihood; and at least one 
of these certificates must be from a duly quali- 
fied physician designated by the Order under 
the supervision of the Grand President. The 
insured will have the option, upon the date 
of his retirement from active service aS con- 
ductor for either physical disability or age 
limit, of accepting an insurance settlement of 
$250 in lieu of all other insurance benefits, or 
a pension according to the following plan:— 
Ten dollars per month, payable quarterly, be- 
ginning with the date of retirement and con- 
tinuing until death of the insured or until 
$1,000 has been paid. In either event, all 
liability of the Order of Sleeping Car Con- 
ductors ceases, and no further payments of 
any kind whatsoever shall be made. The in- 
sured, upon acceptance of the pension plan, 
will cease payment of all dues and assess- 
ments for all other insurance benefits. A 
resolution was also passed instructing the 
executive to consult a competent actuary on 
insurance for the purpose of obtaining statis- 
tics for a pension plan for the members on 
reaching the date of retirement and that same 
be submitted to the members by correspond- 
ence for their action. 

The convention decided that ‘‘ At the age 
of 70 years, a member in good standing who 
shall be retired from active service shall be 
carried as a non-voting member with full in- 
surance benefits, with dues, exempt from as- 
sessments, at the rate of $3 per quarter to 
be credited to the General Fund of the Grand 
Division. Failure to pay such dues within 
thirty days from the date they are declared 
payable will terminate membership and can- 
cel all insurance benefits. Said members shall 
furnish the General Secretary-Treasurer with 
proper evidence as to age and retirement.” A 
motion was passed that the committee on in- 
surance should study group insurance and re- 
port within one year. 

Mr. M. 8. Warfield was re-elected as presi- 
dent and Mr. W. O. Murphy as general sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Order. 

International Boot and Shoe Workers’ 

Union 


The International Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union held a convention at Montreal, Que- 
bec, from May 18 to 22. This was the first 
convention in four years and the sixteenth 
convention of the Union. There were present 
230 delegates. The Union has 15 local unions 
and a membership of 1,734 in Canada. 
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In the reports to the convention regret was 
expressed that members in some localities had 
to submit to wage reductions. Since May, 
1921, it was stated, nineteen strike sanctions 
had been requested and granted. Five satis- 
factory adjustments were secured without 
strikes, fourteen strikes were called and after 
contests lasting from two days to one year 
eleven strikes were won, two were lost, and 
one resulted in compromise. All these sanc- 
tions were granted to resist wage reductions. 
The payment of strike benefits amounted to 
$300,000, or $100,000 more than had been paid 
in strikes in the twenty years previous. It 
was believed, however, that the wages main- 
tained justified the expense. 

Mr. John J. Manning, secretary of the union 
label trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour in addressing the conven- 
tion announced that there would be a cam- 
paign in the United States and Canada in the 
autumn of this year for organization and edu- 
cational purposes in respect to union label 
trades. 

By a unanimous vote the salaries of the 
officials of the Union were increased. In addi- 
tion to expenses the president’s salary will 
be $7,500 per annum, instead of $5,000 as 
formerly; the vice-president’s salary will be 
$5,000 instead of $4,000; and the secretary- 
treasurer’s salary will be $7,500 instead of 
$5,000. Increases in fees of members were 
also made, though considerable opposition was 
offered to this proposal, which was passed by 
a vote of 143 to 58. Dues in the union com- 
mencing January 1, 1926, will be 35 cents a 
week per member instead of 25 cents a week 
as at present. The initiation fee is also to be 
raised on the same date from $1 to $2, and 
the reinstatement fee will be $5 instead of $4. 

The convention decided to increase the 
death benefits from $50 to $100 for members 
in good standing for six months continuously, 
and from $100 to $200 for members in good 
standing for two years continuously. Higher 
burial costs was a factor emphasized in sup- 
port of this resolution. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to the benefits that would be derived 
from the increased revenue of the Union the 
secretary stated that the increase would 
amount to about $90,000 a year; $60,000 of 
this would go to the general funds, and the 
remainder to the local funds. The increase 
in the payment of death benefits would not 
represent more than 25 cents per member per 
year. The union had been paying death 
benefits of $100 at a cost of not more than 
55 cents per year per member, while the same 
insurance with the insurance companies would 
cost each member $1.80 each year. 

A resolution was adopted instructing the 


general officers to render such assistance as 
it is possible for the union to give to the 
striking miners and their families in Nova 
Scotia, as was also a resolution in favour of 
the child labour amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 

The next convention will be held in 1927 at 
Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Collis Lovely, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was re-elected president of the union; 
Mr. Gadd Martindale, of Rochester, New York, 
as general vice-president; and Mr. C. L. 
Baine, of Boston, Massachusetts, as general 
secretary. Among the members elected to the 
general executive board was Mr. Zotique Les- 
perance of Montreal, Quebec. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario was 
held at Kitchener on May 25, with 92 dele- 
gates present from various central labour 
unions and local trade unions. The president, 
Mr. James A. Sullivan, of Hamilton, was chair- 
man of the gathering. 

The Association is a development of the 
Labour Educational Association of Western 
Ontario which was formed in 1903 as a volun- 
tary unaffiliated body; the word “ Western ” 
was dropped from the name in 1907. 

The convention endorsed a resolution call- 
ing for a custom duty of ten cents a pound 
on imported printing matter from the United 
States. ‘Criticism was expressed of the sale in 
Canada of Christmas and Easter greeting cards 
made outside of the Dominion. A proposal 
to establish a provincial labour paper was en- 
dorsed, but it was considered that before such 
a paper could be launched there should be 
2,000 one dollar paid-up subscriptions. Resolu- 
tions were adopted requesting amendments to 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act, and to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act to include mothers with one 
child, to reduce the desertion period to two 
years, and to relax the conditions as to cash 
and property assets. Another resolution criti- 
cized the recent revision by the Dominion 
Government of the scale of fair wages in the 
Welland ship canal contracts. The provincial 
government also was criticized for not includ- 


ing a fair wage clause in the contracts in 


connection with the new administration build- 
ing, and it was suggested that there should be 
a fair wage law in Ontario for work let by 
the provincial government. A motion to afiili- 
ate with the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Canada was rejected. 

The president, James A. Sullivan, and the 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph T. Marks, were re- 
elected by acclamation. London, Ontario, was 
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chosen as the place of meeting for the 1926 
convention. 


United Women’s Educational Federation of 
Ontario 


The United Women’s Educational Federa- 
tion of Ontario, an organization which works 
in conjunction with the Labour Educational 
Association, has recently issued its fifth an- 
nual report, which showed that the Federation 
is In good condition from a numerical stand- 
point. The Federation came into existence in 
May, 1920, and includes in its membership 
women’s organizations willing to subscribe to 
the platform of principles which pay a per 
camta tax of $1 per annum. Among its ob- 
jects are: (1) the education of women on all 
social and political subjects affecting their in- 
terests; (2) free and compulsory education 
until 18 years of age; (3) equal pay for equal 
work; (4) nationalism of the medical profes- 
sion, and (5) full franchise of all persons who 
attain the age of twenty-one years in munici- 
pal, provincial and federal elections. The re- 
port states that it is “a working women’s 
organization whose first duty is toward those 
of our own sex who earn their daily bread by 
honest toil”. 

Direct activities of the Federation during 
the past year included the formation of local 
branches wherever feasible, affiliation with 
federated charities, affiliation with local un- 
employment councils, etc. Extensive corre- 
spondence was conducted with the provin- 
cial Attorney General’s Department regard- 
ing the suppression of “canned heat” drinking. 
Concentrated efforts are now under way to 
bring boys and young men within the pro- 
visions of the Minimum Wage Act. It was 


stated that the Ontario Premier has expressed 
his sympathy and interest with the Federa- 
tion’s proposals. 

The Federation also interested itself in the 
disposition of “Barnado boys” in Canada, 
and protested against the inactivity which they 
considered had been shown by the Federal 
Government relative to unemployment. 

The Federation adopted resolutions favour- 
ing the institution of information centres in 
connection with workmen’s compensation; 
amendments to the Mothers’ Allowance Act; 
providing milk and hot meals to under-nour- 
ished school children; restriction of immigra- 
tion to agricultural workers; measures pro- 
viding that those who come into the country 
to work upon farms do not gravitate into 
the towns and cities to accentuate unemploy- 
ment, and closer supervision, both as regards 
expenditure and administration, of private in- 
stitutions receiving government grants. 

Mrs. W. F. Singer, 137 Fairview avenue, 
Toronto, is president of the Federation, and 
Mrs. H. G. Fester, 41 Park avenue N., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, is the general secretary. 





The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
of England and Wales and the Secretary for 
Scotland have appointed a Committee to con- 
sider and report whether it is desirable that 
workers in agriculture should be compulsorily 
insured against the risk of unemployment, 
and, if so, on what terms and conditions and 
in what manner the insurance of agricultural 
workers can be most effectively provided 
either by the inclusion of agriculture within 
the scope of existing legislation or by means 
of new legislation. 


Social and Labour Conditions in Sweden 


"THE Department has recently received a 
reprint from the “Sweden Year Book, 
1925,” entitled “Social and Labour Con- 
ditions in Sweden.” The conditions described 
include those relating to the protection of 
workers, social insurance, the care of the poor 
and of children, the labour markets, work- 
men and employers, cost of living and wages, 
the housing problem, temperance legislation 
(the Bratt system), and co-operative societies. 
The Swedish trade union movement started 
about 1880; it was modelled on the pattern 
of the corresponding movements in Denmark 
and Germany, and follows the Anglo-German 
type of labour movement. Local trade unions 
first grouped themselves according to districts, 
but about 1890 national trade unions were 


formed covering the whole country. In 1898 
the movement was consolidated by the for- 
mation of a common central organization, the 
General Federation of Swedish Trade Unions, 
which at the beginning included unions num- 
bering 27,371 members. At the beginning of 
1924 the Federation included 383 trade unions 
with 3,448 branches and 313,000 members. 
There are now about 400,000 organized work- 
ers, and it is doubtful whether, in any coun- 


.try outside Scandinavia, the proportion of 


organized workers is as high as it is in 
Sweden. 

Employers’ organizations began soon after 
1900. In 1902, when a general strike for po- 
litical purposes took place, the General Fed- 
eration of Swedish Employers was formed 
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among the larger industries, which are rep- 
resented in the general federation by special 
branch organizations. The Federation at the 
end of 1903 comprised only 101 employers 
with about 29,000 workmen, whereas at the 
beginning of 1924 there were 2,155 employers 
and about 221,167 workmen. At the present 
time practically all purely industrial organiza- 
tions are members of the Federation. Em- 
ployers in agriculture, of railways and ship- 
ping are, however, still associated in independ- 
ent organizations. 

The system of collecting agreements has 
been widely adopted in Sweden. In several 
trades the large majority of workers are 
affected. In 1923 agreements were in force 
comprising 11,487 employers and 391,197 em- 
ployees, this being the highest number for 
any year except 1920. It has been estab- 
lished by decisions of the High Court of Jus- 
tice that trade unions and employers’ or- 
ganizations in Sweden are legally responsible 
for the carrying out of collective agreements, 
but any sympathetic strike or lockout during 
the period of an agreement is not regarded 
as a breach unless such cessation of work was 
expressly prohibited in the agreement. There 
have been repeated proposals before the Riks- 
dag for special legislation concerning collect- 
ive agreements and their observance, but no 
positive result has been reached. 

No compulsory procedure for arbitration 
exists in Sweden. Parties in disputes may 
accept or refuse the services of the official 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazerre relate to the work earried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities are also noted which have a direct 
bearing on the training of apprentices and 
industrial workers. The Dominion Govern- 
ment, through annual grants administered by 
the Technical Education Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, assists the provinces in 
developing all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit 
to workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary 


The following: extract from a statement by 
the Minister of Education for Alberta out- 
lines the policy and plans of the Government 
in connection with the development of voca- 
tional education in the Provincial Institute at 
Calgary. 
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mediators, or any conciliatory proposals that 
may be put forward. The first law concern- 
ing mediation in labour disputes was pro- 
mulgated in 1906 and was in force until 1920 
when it was superseded by a new law. Ac- 
cording to both laws mediation is in the 
hands of mediators appointed by the Gov- 
ernment for different districts, at present 
seven in number. Where a dispute concerns 
several districts, it 1s generally allotted to the 
mediator who is best acquainted with work- 
ing conditions in the trade in question. The 
law also permits a certain mediator to be per- 
manently appointed to deal with labour dis- 
putes in a special industry independently of 
the district. In specially large or generally 
important conflicts, medjation may be placed 
in the hands of a special conciliation com- 
mission of which one or more of the ordinary 
mediators are members. Simultaneously with 
the revision of the act in 1920, two laws were 
promulgated with the object of furthering 
voluntary arbitration. One of these laws 
established a Central Court of Arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes concerning the 
interpretation and application of collective 
agreements. The other law provides for the 
appointment by the Government of special 
arbitrators whose sphere of activity is not 
limited as is that of the central arbitration 
court, and who may take action in disputes 
concerning individual labour contracts which 
have been passed to them by judgment by 
the parties concerned. 


EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


The Institute of Technology and Art has 
from the first made steady and gratifying pro- 
gress, the enrolment in day classes for the year 
1923-24 reaching 399, which is 93 in excess of 
that of the previous year. Classes were con- 
ducted in automotive electricity, chemistry for 
nurses, drafting, dressmaking and millinery, 
industrial electricity, industrial chemistry, ma- 
chine shop, mining, motor mechanics, steam 
engineering, telegraphy, and tractor engineer- 
ing. Including night classes and correspondence 
students, the enrolment for the year reached 
the very considerable total of 939, while 
estimated on the basis of student hours, the 
amount of work done at the Institute last 
year was almost three and one-half times the 
amount done in 1921. It is felt that the In- 
stitute is already rendering a valuable service 
in giving a semi-scientific, semi-practical 
training to many students whose needs are 
not met by either our public schools or the 
university. 

It will be the policy of the government, as 
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need arises, and as provincial funds permit, 
to encourage the further development of the 
Institute in the field mapped out for it by 
the university commission of 1924. Regard- 
ing the scope of that field, the commission, 
which was composed of Sir Robert Falconer, 
president of Toronto University; President 
Murray, of the University of Saskatchewan ; 
President MacKenzie, of Dalhousie University, 
recommended as follows: “We recommend 
that this Institute of Technology and Art be 
empowered to grant certificates and diplomas 
and to give instruction in such subjects as 
(a) mathematics, the sciences, and their ap- 
plication to the trades and industries, etc. (in- 
cluding mine management, etc.); (b) applied 
mechanics, drafting, machine design and con- 
struction, wood and metal working, tool and 
pattern making, building construction, sani- 
tation and plumbing, industrial electricity, 
steam and gas engine work, etc.; (c) the fine 
and applied arts; (d) household science; (e) 
accounting, business methods and commercial 
subjects, printing and journalism, etc.; (f) 
English and modern languages, general and 
industrial history, economics, political and 
social science, etc.; (g) and other subjects 
within the scope of the institute defined in 
this and the following sections, as may be 
determined from time to time.” 

While the government cannot interpret this 
or anything else contained in the recommenda- 
tlon as meaning that the Institute should be 
permitted to develop into a junior college of 
liberal arts, it is recognized that there is here 
outlined a much wider field than has yet been 
covered by the Institute, and it is believed 
that time will prove that the cause of educa- 
tion has been better served by leaving the 
Institute to work out its own destiny in the 
cultivation of its own broad and important 
field than by permitting it to take two years 
of university work, one of which is already 
available in the excellent high schools of Cal- 
gary, which would be to make it to a large 
extent an adjunct of the university. In order 
that the work of the Institute may be co- 
ordinated with the general educational situa- 
tion of the province, application will be made 
on its behalf for affiliation with the univer- 
sity, which when granted will give the prin- 
cipal of the Institute a place on the senate 
of the university and will entitle students 
coming from the Institute to the university to 
receive credit for such courses taken in the 
institute as may be equivalent to those in the 
same subject conducted by the university. 


Technical School at London, Ontario 


The name of the technical school in Lon- 
don, Ont., has been changed from the London 
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Technical High School to the London Tech- 
nical and Commercial High School. The 
change was made because of the expressed 
opinion of the principal and staff that the 
commercial side of the courses taught in the 
school should be brought more to the atten- 
tion of the public. 


Short Course in Technical Schools of 
Toronto 


Steps have been taken by the Advisory 
Industrial Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the establishment of a short, two-year 
course in the Technical Schools of Toronto. 
Acting upon a formal request made by Trustee 
Wm. C. McBrien, chairman of the School 
Board, Dr. A. C. McKay, Director of Tech- 
nical Education, brought down recommenda- 
tions outlining a two-year course. 

The recommendations adopted were as fol- 
lows: That the Director of Technical Educa- 
tion be authorized to make changes in the 
industrial course of the technical schools so 
that a pupil who remains in one of the schools 
for only two years, may in the second year 
give one-half of his time to some chosen 
trade. The subjects will be: First year—Gen- 
eral education (one-half time), arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, elementary science, English 
literature, grammar, history, geography and 
gymnasium; Vocational training to include 
woodwork, metal work, electrical construction 
and installation, printing, industrial art and 
drafting. Second year,—General education 
(one-half time), arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, physics, chemistry, English 
literature, grammar, history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and gymnasium; Vocational training 
to include carpentry, cabinet-making, machine- 
shop practice and forge work, foundry prac- 
tice and pattern making, plumbing and steam 
fitting, bricklaying, motor mechanics, printing, 
watchmaking, electrical construction and in- 
stallation, industrial art, drafting. (In this 
year students may spend one-half of their 
time on some special line of practical work. 
For each group special classes will be formed.) 
Dr. McKay also received authority to make 
similar adjustments in the art courses. It is 
understood that under the latter head will be 
included special two-year courses for girls. 

It was explained by Dr. McKay, that the 
present four-year courses in the technical 
schools would continue just as at present. 
There would always be a great many students, 
he said, who would rather take the longer 


. COUrSES. 


It was announced by Trustee McBrien that 
he would move in the Management Committee 
at its next meeting that arrangements be 
made for pupils in the third-book classes who 
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were not making progress in their studies at 
the usual pace to attend classes at the tech- 
nical schools so that they could be instructed 
in practical as well as academic work. He 
stated some 500 students in the public schools 
would be affected by such an arrangement. 
He also said that these pupils were not sub- 
normal in any way, only lagging somewhat 
in their studies. 

A two-year course for pupils attending the 
High Schools of Commerce, to give instruc- 
tion to those who cannot attend for the full 
four-year course, has been designed by Prin- 
cipal R. H. Eldon of the Central school, and 
will be put into effect at the commencement 
of the next term. This two-year course was 
designed to meet similar needs experienced 
in the technical schools. Subjects to be given 
in the first year are business practice, book- 
keeping, penmanship, shorthand, typewriting, 
rapid calculation, business arithmetic, algebra, 
commercial geography, spelling, business corre- 
spondence and English composition, English 
literature, civics and history, art, physical ex- 
ercises. Similar subjects will be given in the 
second year, with study of materials added. 


Quebee Conference on Vocational 
Education 


An important conference of the directors, 
teachers and other persons engaged in voca- 
tional education work throughout the province 
of Quebec, called by Dr. A. Frigon, the pro- 
vincial director, was held from June 11 to 13 
in the Montreal Technical School. 

The programme included the discussion of 
all phases of secondary vocational education, 
but particular emphasis was laid upon the re- 
lationships between the elementary and voca- 
tional schools in connection with preparatory 
courses of study for vocational classes, and 
upon the problems of apprentice training in 
relation to the work of vocational schools. 

It is hoped that the conference will result 
in closer co-operation among the vocational 
schools of the province, and that the schools 
and industry will be drawn closer together 
in their common problem of training indus- 
trial workers. It is the first provincial con- 
ference of this kind to be called in Canada 
and marks a decided step forward in the 
development of vocational education in the 
province of Quebec. Hitherto the schools 
have worked independently without the means 
of getting together for co-operative action or 
to benefit by the interchange of ideas and 
the discussion of methods. An account of the 
convention will be given in the next issue. 


World Federation of Education Associations 


Two years ago, at the invitation of the 
Educational Association of the United States, 


representatives of many of the countries of 
the world met in San Francisco and formed 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. This Federation will hold its first con- 
vention in Edinburgh, Scotland, in July, when 
educationists will gather from every country 
in Europe, the Near and Far East, the British 
Commonwealth and the United States. The 
delegates of the last named country have 
chartered a ship to accommodate their num- 
bers. Major Fred Ney has made arrange- 
ments enabling the Canadian delegates who so 
desire to travel with the Overseas League 
party. 

The Federation now has a membership of 
5,000,000 and of these the Canadians number 
20,000. According to its constitution its ob- 
ject is “to secure international co-opera- 
tion in educational enterprises, to foster the 
dissemination of all information concerning 
education in all its forms among nations and 
peoples, to cultivate international good will, 
and to promote the interests of peace through- 
out the world. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Schools in 
Great Britain 


The following is taken from a recent article 
by Hugh Davies appearing in the London 
Times :— 

One of the most interesting decisions of the Build- 
ing Industries Committee is that special efforts shall 
' be made to secure a sound apprenticeship training for 
the recruits who will enter the trade in connection 
with local housing schemes. A good many _ recent 
attempts to revive the apprenticeship system in the 
building trades have met with comparative failure, but 
the Committee retain a belief in the inherent advan- 
tages of the system, and, in a memorandum of in- 
structions to local joint committees, give detailed 
suggestions regarding apprenticeship training. 

There is, of course, nothing new in the suggestion 
that building apprentices need supplementary instruc- 
tion on organized lines, in technical classes or other- 
wise. For thirty or forty years there have been far- 
seeing employers who have recognized that in course 
of time the technical school must become an indis- 
pensable factor in the training of skilled artisans for 
building. The influence of the late Mr. Richard 
Roberts, for example, which was so effectively exerted 
in connection with the establishment of a school of 
building by the London County Council, and the work 
of the late Mr. W. Renshaw in promoting improved 
schemes of building apprenticeship’ will be remem- 
bered as notable services to the building industry. 
More recently the detailed study of building appren- 
ticeship which was made by the Education Committee 
of the late Building Joint Industrial Council, and sum- 
marized in a report to the Council, emphasizes the 
interdependence of the workshop and the technical 
school in regard to apprenticeship training. 

For a short period before the war, and more par- 
ticularly during the last four years, the facilities for 
the technical study of building in the various schools 
have greatly increased, and, generally speaking, local 
committees will not. find it difficult to secure for 
apprentices the required supplementary education. 
There are, in fact, over 300 centres where instruction 
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in subjects that have a bearing upon the theory or 
practice of building is given. Not all of the instruc- 
tion given at these centres is adapted to the special 
needs of the apprentices who will come under the 
supervision of the local building committees, but there 
is not the slightest doubt that if any day-time train- 
ing is not given steps can be taken to provide it. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that there are 
about twenty centres where day classes for building 
apprentices are already organized. As a rule these 
classes are established in large towns at the local 
technical school, but there are other examples, such 
as the interesting scheme for the day-time instruction 
of stone-masons’ apprentices organized by the prin- 
cipal quarry owners on the Isle of Portland. The 
usual arrangement of day-time classes is that appren- 
tices attend on two half-days (or one whole day) and 
receive instruction in building subjects, drawing, science, 
calculations, and, for juniors, in some cases a certain 
amount of English. 

In a few existing schemes of apprenticeship it is 
laid down that apprentices shall attend evening classes 
in addition to those held in the day-time, and in 
smaller areas the supplementary instruction will doubt- 
less be furnished mainly in evening classes. Reference 
should, however, be made to the specialized form of 
education which is provided in full-time courses for 
intending apprentices to the building trades. The 
essential feature of these courses, which cover a period 
of two or three years from the age of 138 or 14 is that 
a substantial part of the time is devoted to subjects 
of general education, so that the future apprentice is 
started on his working career with better educational 
equipment than his fellow who goes to the trade 
direct from an elementary school. In addition, he has 
acquired a substantial knowledge of the scientific prin- 
ciples of his trade and has received a fair training in 
the use of tools and in the simple processes of build- 
ing. These junior technical schools of building are 
established mainly in the London area. 

In the early days of the present system of evening 
technical schools trade instruction was confined to such 
matters as drawing and the principles underlying 
trade practice. In due course, however, the young 
craftsman found that his opportunities of ‘“ trying 
out’? in the workshop those principles which he had 
learned in the school were rare. To meet his difficulty 
practical workshops were set up at the school, and 
actual practice in trade processes thus introduced is 
still a feature of most technical courses. At a later 
stage the younger apprentices of the various trades 
asked for elementary instructién in trade processes, 
which could not be obtained in the ordinary work- 
shop. To comply with the needs of these novices, 
organized and progressive courses of practical instruc- 
tion have been evolved by the school instructors, who 
are themselves skilled and experienced craftsmen. In 
the full-time courses, as much as ten hours per 
week may be devoted to trade practice, and a very 
substantial degree of trade skill acquired by the in- 
tending apprentice before he enters upon his career 
in the ordinary workshop. 


Labour Schools and Colleges 


The following summary of educational ac- 
tivities conducted by organized labour ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the New York 
Times :— 

When William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, recently told the convention of 
the Workers’ Educational Bureau in Philadelphia that 
practical and technical knowledge of industry and 
economics are requirements now demanded from every 
representative of organized labour, he echod an opin- 


and correspondence 


ion expressed years ago by European labour leaders. 
They have since translated it into action to an extent 
not generally known in America. Nearly every country 
where there are unions has schools established or 
planned in the interest of labour union efficiency. 

The activities of various national bodies devoted to 
preparing coming leaders of labour, and numbers of 
the rank and file of the proletarian armies for effective 
unionist action, have become important. So much so 
that at the March meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
in Amsterdam it was decided to ask the officials of the 
twenty-three affiliated national labour organizations 
with a membership of some 16,000,000, to submit data 
on the advisability of forming a special Workers’ Edu- 
cational International to systematize the work and 
lighten the burdens of the Federation. 

For several years the summer schools conducted by 
the International Federation of Trade Unions have 
served the double purpose of giving a number of 
selected students from the various national labour 
schools and colleges the chance to hear lectures by 
international authorities on labour, politics and eco- 
nomics, also of facilitating the exchange of ideas by 
the instructors. 

This year the summer schools are to be held in 
August in Brunnsvik, near Stockholm, with the list of 
lecturers headed by Richard Sandler, Premier of 
Sweden, who succeeded the late Hjalmar Branting; 
and in Prague, where Dr. Leo Winter, Social Demo- 
cratic Minister of Social Welfare, and several other 
high Czechslovak officials are expected to address the 
students and visitors on the social legislation being 
put into effect in the new republic. 

Each school will last a fortnight. Between lectures 
and other work there will be provided many sorts of 
entertainment by local trade unions and educational 
leaders. At last year’s school at Oxford twenty coun- 
tries were represented, and this number is likely to 
be exceeded. The lectures are to be in English and 
German, and also in French if enough students ask fo1 
it. The subjects of the lectures at the summer schools 
include history and economics, as well as such timely 
matters as the migration of workers, the organization 
of farm labourers, the problem of unemployment, and 
industrial organization. 


In England, Germany and Austria.—Details of the 
educational work done recently by trade unions and 
allied bodies in the various countries compiled by 
John W. Brown, one of the three secretaries of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, may be 
summarized as follows: In Great Britain ten national 
unions have adopted the educational scheme of the 
National Council of Labour Colleges for their mem- 
bers within the last few months. This scheme pro- 
vides in most cases for free access to evening classes 
work. The British Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has offered two competitive scholar- 
ships at the Co-operative College worth about $450 
each to its employees between the ages of 17 and 21. 
The big thing in the British labour educational work 
is Ruskin College, which to a certain extent may be 
regarded as the parent institution of the numerous 
labour schools. 

The most imposing labour college in Germany is the 
Academy of Labour in Frankfort-on-the-Main, found- 
ed in 1921 under an agreement between the General 
German F'ederation of Labour, the Christian German 
Trade Union League and the Hirsch-Dunker Unions 
and the Prussian Ministry of Education. The State 
furnishes the Academy of Labour with quarters and 
equipment in the University of Frankfort and the 
unions pay the students’ board, buy their books and 
pay part of the instructors’ salaries. Unions select 
the students who now number about seventy-five. 
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In Tinz there is a Socialist college, but it is said 
to be handicapped at present by the reactionary 
majority in the Thuringian Diet. Workers’ schools on 
a smaller scale are common in German industrial cen- 
tres, and some of them act as feeders for the Frank- 
fort institution. Special training classes for trade union 
officials have been maintained by the different labour 
bodies for many years, and the Social Democratic 
Party runs a sort of political high school for its 
promising members. 

Austria with its highly developed trade union move- 
ment, ranks high in educational work, having special 
labour and socialist schools and high schools in nearly 
every corner of the republic. According to the Austrian 
Workers’ Educational Centre, sixteen such schools were 
organized during the last half of 1924 and at present 
there are twenty-five schools for the special training 
of women labour leaders. In addition to regular school 
work the labour educational institutions organize ex- 
cursions to the country. 


Belgian and Finnish Students.—Belgium, where the 
recent gains by the Labour Party caused King Albert 
to invite Emile Vandervelde to try his hand at form- 
ing a cabinet, has long been a leader in educating 
young workers for positions of responsibility, both in 
trade unions and in public life. The Maison du Peuple 
in Brussels, with similar centres in all the larger cities, 
is the hub from which radiate all sorts of interlocking 
educational groups which supplement the work of the 
regular schools and colleges with special instruction. 

The Finns are strong for education as well as 
athletics, and the Finnish National Centre for Workers’ 
Education, founded in 1919, reports 150 Finnish study 
circles functioning on March 1, in addition to eight 
where Swedish is the language of instruction. The 
National Centre is backed up by eighteen national 
labour organizations and groups of Individuals number- 
ing 830,000. The State pays for some of the lectures, 
its share last year being 719 out of a total of 989 
and also provides an annual subsidy of 75,000 finmarks 
(about $2,000) to buy books for the labour study circles, 


Swiss, Dutch and Australian Progress.—Switzerland, 
the home of Dr. Freud, runs true to form in its 
labour training work, the Socialist Workers’ Educa- 
tional Society having begun last February on a series 
of articles on ‘‘ Psychological Hints for Labour Lead- 
ers’’. On the more practical side, the National Centre 
for Workers’ Education and the National Trade Union 
Centre co-operated in organizing a series of ten lec- 
tures on the principles and practice of workmen’s com- 
pensation by four experts, given in Lucerne from April 
20) tow 25, 

In Holland the newly created National Centre for 
Workers’ Education is organizing a network of local 
committees covering the whole country. 

In Mexico, President Calles is reported to have 
brought back from Europe last fall a trunkful of text- 
books and plans of Ruskin College and other labour 
colleges, and has announced his intention of founding 
such institutions in the land of the Aztecs. 


In India the leaders of the struggling young labour 
movement see the need of education, as R. Thengdi, in 
opening the All-India Trade Union Congress in Bom- 
bay last February stressed the importance of inaugu- 
rating a comprehensive system of instruction for the 
workers and their children. 


Australia is so far advanced in labour education that 
its Victorian Labour College recently held its seventh 
annual conference, at which remarkable progress in 
training union leaders was reported. 


In fact, there is hardly a country where labour is 
organized to any appreciable degree that does not 
possess at least the beginnings of a scheme of special 
education in the interest of union efficiency. 


As was brought out at the Philadelphia convention of 
the Workers’ Educational Bureau of America, the 
American labour organizations are rapidly falling into 
line, so that Spencer Miller, Jr., of New York, Secre- 
tary of the bureaus, who is to attend the Copenhagen 
and Prague Summer Schools, will be able to report 
material progress to his European confreres. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session of International Labour 
Conference 


HE Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference which opened in 
Geneva on May 18 concluded its work on 
June 10. It is intended that an article deal- 
ing with the proceedings of this Conference 
will appear in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

It is understood ‘that Draft Conventions 
were adopted by the Conference on workmen’s 
compensation, industrial diseases, prohibition 
of night work in bakeries, and equality of 
treatment for foreign and national workers. 
Recommendations were also adopted on work- 
men’s compensation, and ‘occupational dis- 
eases, as well as resolutions dealing with social 
insurance, vocational education, the organiza- 
tion of agricultural workers, labour in Asiatic 
countries and conditions of work and wages 
in coal mining. The proposed Draft Conven- 
tion concerning weekly suspension of work for 
twenty-four hours in glass-manufacturing pro- 


cesses where tank furnaces are used was de- 
feated by the Conference. 


Joint Maritime Commission 


The third item on the agenda of the twenty- 
seventh session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office which met at 
Geneva on May 18 last was the record of a 
meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission 
held at Paris on April 27 last. The subjects 
discussed at that meeting were as follows: 
Conditions of work in the fishing industry; 
protection of the health of seamen; statistics 
of shipwrecks and accidents at sea; deck 
cargoes; safety at sea; and standing orders 
of the Commission. A summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting are given below:— 

It was mentioned in the report of the 
Director of the Governing Body to the Com- 
mission that the Governing Body had placed 
on the agenda of the general session to be 
held in 1926 the question of the simplifica- 
tion of the inspection of emigrants on board 
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ship. The Director made it clear that there 
was no question of issuing new regulations 
affecting the equipment of the ship, as the 
owners seemed to fear; it was simply pro- 
posed to try to avoid the subjection of emi- 
grants travelling by sea to a number of suc- 
cessive inspections. 

The Commission was informed that the 
regulation of hours of work on board ship 
had not been placed on the agenda of the 
1926 Conference (Lasour GazettE, November, 
1924), as the voting of the question was equal 
in the Governing Body, as it had been in the 
Joint Maritime Commission itself. The 
Director felt obliged to inform the Govern- 
ing Body that the seamen’s representatives 
on the Commission did not conceal the dis- 
appointment which this decision had roused 
among the seamen. They were unanimous 
in considering that even if the question were 
not on the agenda, it could not be completely 
omitted from the discussions of the 1926 Con- 
ference. They announced their intention of 
using the constitutional means which were 
available to bring about at any rate a dis- 
cussion of the question in the Conference. 

The greater part of the discussions of the 
Commission were devoted to the second item 
on the agenda, the Intemational Seamen’s 
Code. It will be remembered that the Joint 
Maritime Commission formulated at the 
session at London in December, 1923, a draft 
“International Seamen’s Code.” This draft 
was submitted to the various interested 
parties, including shipowners’ and seamen’s 
organizations, who were asked to return it with 
any changes they might wish to propose. At 
a meeting held in September, 1924, the Com- 
mission recommended that the question of 
the international codification of regulations re- 
lating to seamen’s articles of agreement, 
should be placed on the agenda of the 1926 
Session of the Conference, the Commission 
being given an opportunity for further exam- 
ining the preliminary draft in the matter— 
(Lasour GaznTTr, September, 1924, p. 778, 
November, 1924, p. 960). 

After a discussion of the general principles, 
the Commission finally adopted the following 
resolution :— 

The Joint Maritime Commission are of the opinion 
that a suitable basis for the international standardi- 
zation of the provisions relating to the agreement with 
the crew and the maintenance of discipline on board 
ship, is only to be found by the adoption of the 
principles which at present are generally recognized, 
and note that in the opinion of the shipowners’ section 
the draft proposed by the International Labour Office 
does not comply with this condition; and in order to 
assist the International Labour Office, propose that a 
sub-committee be formed for the purpose of drafting 
rules upon the foregoing basis, the sub-committee to 


consist of a representative of the seamen and a repre- 
sentative of the shipowners, together with their legal 


advisers and the legal advisers of the International 
Labour Office; such report to be submitted to the 
various members of the Joint Maritime Commission 
within a fortnight. 


The report of the proceedings concludes:— 


It must be admitted that the discussions of the 
Joint Maritirne Commission suggest very serious re- 
flections when considered strictly from the point of 
view of the International Labour Organization. 

In the first place, it must be asked whether the 
conception which has been adopted of an interna- 
tional codification of rules and principles relating to 
seamen’s articles of agreement and to discipline which 
are common to all legislation, really corresponds to the 
original idea of the Genoa Conference. It appeared 
in the course of the discussion that there had been 
a misunderstanding from the outset. The Genoa Con- 
ference had intended to define the status of the sea- 
man, or in other words, to lay down internationally 
what his legal position should be. The original idea 
of defining the status of the seaman, which had been 
perhaps the main reason for calling the Genoa Con- 
ference, has been reduced to the idea of a codifica- 
tion. From this point of view it was not surprising 
that the shipowners and their legal advisers should 
have insisted that the Code should be strictly limited 
to the few rules which seem to be common to ail 
systems of maritime legislation. 


Because of failure to wear goggles while 
working at an emery wheel, as required by 
regulation 49 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, an employee of a Calgary firm 
was brought before a magistrate in the police 
court recently under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The man, who had suffered 
an injury to his eye through his carelessness, 
was convicted and ordered to pay the cost of 
the court. It is stated to have been the first 
case of its kind brought in the local court. 





The Ontario Department of Industrial 
Hygiene has been making a survey of hy- 
gienic conditions in an Abitibi paper mill, 
with a view to providing more comfortable 
conditions for the men. The investigation 
will last for several months in order to ensure 
correct deductions. Tests will be made in 
midsummer, again in the fall and in the depth 
of winter. Modern hygiene does not put so 
much stock in temperature and humidity in 
the atmosphere as it does in the cooling power 
of the air. 


The coroner’s jury in rendering a verdict 
in connection with the death of a construc- 
tion labourer who fell through a hole on the 
third floor of a structure on which he was 
working, added a rider to the verdict as fol- 
lows: “We find from the evidence that there 
was no negligence on the part of the com- 
pany, and we exonerate them from all blame. 
We recommend, however, that all openings 
in the floor of cement construction buildings 
be protected from the floor surface before 
the work of stripping is commenced.” 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS, 
GENEVA, APRIL 20-25, 1925 


HE Second Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticlans was held at Geneva from Apri! 
20 to April 25 hhaving been called by the 
Governing Body as a result of decisions at its 
21st and 22nd sessions, January 29, 1924, and 
April 8, 1924, respectively. The First Con- 
ference had been held in October, 1923, and 
dealt with (i) Classification of Industries; 
(ii) Index numbers of wages; (iii) Industrial 
accident statistics. 

The Government of Canada was represented 
at the first Conference by Mr. R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, formerly editor of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and Chief Statistician of the 
Labour Department. At the Second Confer- 
ence Canada was represented by Mr. W. R. 
Tracey, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
formerly of the Labour Department. 

The agenda of the Second Conference was 
as follows: (a) Classification of Industries; 
(b) Cost of Living Index Numbers; (c) Sta- 
tistics of Real Wages; (d) Unemployment 
Statistics. On each of these subjects the In- 
ternational Labour Office had prepared a pre- 
liminary report, including in the case of the 
cost of living and unemployment. statistics 
draft resolutions, which were taken as the 
basis of discussion. 


Classification of Industries 


The classification of industries had been one 
of the items of the agenda of the First Con- 
ference, and the resolution adopted then 
called upon the International Labour Office 
to draw up a list of the principal industries 
common to most industrial countries, regard- 
ing which statistics and other information 
are required. This was done in collaboration 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
and the list was submitted to the Second 
Conference. Here it was recommended that 
this list should be communicated to the gov- 
ernments of the various countries with an in- 
vitation to inform the International Labour 
Office of the difficulties which they would ex- 
perience in adopting it, and to suggest where 
the draft list might be reduced or expanded. 


Cost of Living Index Numbers 


In considering the index numbers of wages 
and real wages the First Conference had ex- 
pressed the desire that at a future conference 
the calculation of index numbers of the cost 
of living should be taken up, with the object 
of securing agreement upon and putting into 
practice more uniform methods. At the 


Second Conference a report by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office was presented, dealing 
with the object and nature of index numbers, 
the items to be included, weighting, changing 


-of items and quantities, methods of collection 


of data, localities to be covered, selection of 
sources of information, avoidance of differ- 
ences in quality of articles at different. dates, 
frequency of collection and publication of 
data and methods of calculation. An appen- 
dix dealt with the inclusion of the item of 
direct taxation, and another gave a descrip- 
tion of the cost of living statistics published 
in various countries. The Conference recom- 
mended that statistics should be published in 
each country showing changes in the cost of 
living covering food, clothing, heating and 
lighting, rent and miscellaneous groups, each 
group including the most important items of 
consumption and especially those items the 
price changes of which may be taken as repre- 
sentative of changes in prices of articles not 
included. The index numbers’ should be 
weighted according to the consumption of 
industrial workers generally. Separate index 
numbers should be calculated for such dis- 
tricts or classes of workers as in any country 
showed any marked differences. 

“In view of the existing inadequacy of sta- 
tistics of consumption, the most satisfactory 
method of determining the weights of the 
different items and groups appears to be that 
based on a standard family budget obtained 
as the result of an enquiry into the average 
expenditure of a number of families during 
a given period.” 

It was recommended that in countries where 
no family budget inquiries have been held 
since 1920-1921, such inquiries should be un- 
dertaken, if possible, not later than 1928, and 
that all countries should adopt the same year 
as base, 1930 being suggested. The desirabil- 
ity of the publication in full of the methods 
of calculation of the index numbers and of 
the prices data was emphasized. 

Statistics of Real Wages 


The First Conference dealt with this ques- 
tion, recommending the adoption by the In- 
ternational Labour Office of the proposal of 
the British delegate that the International 
Labour Office should take over and develop 
the collection and publication of the statistics 
of Real Wages begun by the British Ministry 
of Labour in 1923. (Lasour Gazerre, August. 
1923, June, 1924.) This was done, the first 
publication by the Internationa] Labour Office 
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appearing in the October issue of the Inter- 
national Labour Review. (Lasour Gazerrn, 
December, 1924.) Statistics of rent were dealt 
with as well as statistics of food prices in re- 
lation to wage rates for certain classes of 
labour in the countries included in the calcu- 
lation. The Second Conference recommended 
that a second series of statistics be published 
along with the first measuring the relative 
standards of living of the working classes in 
the different countries, basing the calculations 
on the actual earnings of working class fami- 
lies, and taking account of the physiological 
needs of the population due chiefly to climate 
and race, giving in greatest detail the original 
figures, the methods of calculation adopted 
and any reservations necessary. 


Unemployment Statistics 


‘The Conference recommended that in coun- 

tries in which a widespread system of unem- 
ployment insurance exists, the information ob- 
tained from the working of such a system 
forms the best basis for unemployment sta- 
tistics and that the statistics should show: 
annually, the total number of workpeople in- 
sured related to the total number of workers; 
monthly, the number of unemployed in re- 
ceipt of benefit and the total number unem- 
ployed whether in receipt of benefit or not: 
monthly, the percentage which the number 
unemployed forms of the estimated number of 
insured workpeople; annually, the total 
amount paid during the year in benefits. It 
was also recommended that where statistics 
from unemployment insurance were not 
available it was desirable to obtain statistics 
of unemployment from workers’ organizations 
showing each month the number unemployed 
and the percentage of these to the total mem- 
bership and, annually, the number of persons 
covered by the inquiry as a percentage of the 
total number of workers in the occupation or 
industry concerned. It was recommended 
further that even where statistics were avail- 
able from unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration any reliable trade union unemployment 
statistics should be continued. 

The Conference also recommended that sta- 
tistics derived from public employment offices 
should give the number of workpeople register- 
ed on a given day of the month as seeking 
work, the total number of vacancies unfilled 
that day, the number of workers’ applications 
of vacancies notified, and of vacancies filled 
during the month; also that employment ex- 
change statistics should distinguish as far as 
possible unskilled workers from others. It was 
also recommended that statistics of employ- 
ment should be published periodically, prefer- 


ably monthly, based on returns made by a 
representative number of employers. 

In regard to countries where statistics of 
the above nature were not obtainable, it was 
recommended that special inquiries be made 
at the time of the population census, and at 
any industrial or occupational census or other- 
wise, as to unemployment in the whole of 
the population or an adequate sample there- 
of. 

It was suggested that the statistics should 
distinguish males and females and show sep- 
arate occupations and industries, using the 
classification of industries. and occupation 
adopted for the general population census. 

In regard to the publication of the data 
it was recommended that each country should 
give precise and detailed information as to 
methods adopted, forwarding copies of the 
forms used to the International Labour Office, 
giving an estimate as to the representative 
value of its statistics in relation to “ideal 
statistics” which would show the total num- 
ber of persons whose normal means of liveli- 
hood is employment under contract of ser- 
vice as well as those persons not hitherto 
wage earners who seek to become so and that 
the unemployment measured should exclude 
that due to sickness, invalidity, participation 
in trade disputes, voluntary absence from 
work, and that the necessary condition for 
being counted as unemployed is that the in- 
dividual must have been not at work for one 
day at least. 

It was also recommended that the statistics 
from various sources for each country (in- 
surance, trade union, employment exchanges, 
etc.) should be presented together, preferably 
in graphic form, also that statistics of short- 
time employment should be given separate 
from whole-time employment. 





The Public Safety League of Quebec held 
a meeting at Montreal on May 19 for the 
purpose of devising means for the prevention 
of accidents due to asphyxiation by gas fumes. 
Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general manager and 
secretary of the League, advocated the sys- 
tematic instruction of employees to give them 
sufficient knowledge to guard themselves 
against this danger. The actual cause of acci- 
dents should be studied, only qualified work- 
men should be employed and old pipes should 
not be used for repairs. Bad ventilation was 
considered to be one of the most frequent 
causes of accidents of this class. A resolution 
was adopted proposing that municipalities 
should require the installation in all dwelling 
houses of a funnel two feet six inches in 
width above every gas installation. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics recent- 
ly issued reports on the linseed-oil in- 
dustry, the musical instrument industry and 
the oiled and waterproof clothing industry in 
Canada in 1923. Previous reports in this 
series relating to other industries were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette for May, 1925, 
and previous issues. 
Linseed-oil Industry 

The report on this industry covers the 
operations of 8 plants, 3 of which were situ- 
ated in the province of Quebec, 2 each in 
the provinces of Ontario and Manitoba and 
1 in the province of Alberta. The total cap- 
ital invested in 1923 was $2,818,291, an in- 
crease over that in the previous year of 
$173,795, consisting principally of stocks of 
materials and supplies on hand. There was 
a decrease in the quantity of raw. and boiled 
linseed oils produced as compared with 1922 
amounting to 117,464 gallons, but on account 
of more favourable market conditions the 
price realized exceeded that of the previous 
year by $343,976. In the production of oil 
cake and oil cake meal there was also a de- 
crease in quantity of 1,962 tons, and in value 
of $185,993. 

The total number of persons employed dur- 
ing the year was 249 (241 male and 8 female), 
or less by two than in 1922, and the amount 
paid in salaries and wages was $299,906. 
There were 9 salaried officers, who received 
for their services $25,000; 10 superintendents, 
managers, etc., who received $23,540; 2 tech- 
nical experts, who received $5,319; 19 (13 
male and 6 female), clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen and other salaried employees, who 
received $28,703; and an average of 209 wage 
earners (207 male and 2 female), who received 
$217,344. Employment reached its maximum 
in the month of December, when 228 persons 
were on the pay-roll, and its minimum in Sep- 
tember with 171. The average number of 
days each plant was in operation on full time 
was 218.62; on part time, 37.88; and the 
average number of days idle was 47.50. The 
hours worked by employees per day or shift 
averaged 9.75 and per week 58. 


Musical Instrument Industry 


This report includes firms engaged in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, materials 
for same, phonographs and gramaphones. It 
covers the operations of 64 establishments 
of which 45 were in the province of Ontario, 
15 were in Quebec and one in each of the 
provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba and Nova Scotia. The total capital 
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invested in the industry during the year was 
$13,514,530, as compared with $13,776,790 in 
the previous year. Ontario was the only pro- 
vince in which an increase in capitalization 
was shown. The total value of all products 
for the year was $10,155,705, as compared 
with $9,919,371 in the previous year. 

The total number of employees of all 
classes rose from 2,971 in 1922 to 3,064 in 
1923 (2,803 male and 261 female), an increase 
There was a corresponding expansion 
in the total pay-roll over the same period. 
In 1922 the total salary and wage payments 
amounted to $3,421,374, whilst the amount re- 
ported for 1923 was $3,499,050, an increase of 
$77,676. There were 49 (48 male and 1 
female), officers of corporations, who received 
for their services $172,300; 57 general super- 
intendents, who received, $186,351; 19 (17 
male and 2 female) technical experts, account- 
ants, etc., who received $31,710; 201 (111 
male and 90 female) clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen, etc., who received $250,893; and an 
average of 2,734 employees on wages (2,566 
male and 186 female), who received $2,855,- 


632. There were also 4 male outside piece 
workers, who received $2,164 for their ser- 
vices. The month in which the maxi- 


mum number of of employees were at work 
was February, with 3,004. The minimum 
number reported was 2,594 in August. The 
average days the plants were in operation on 
full time was 249.2, and om part time 34.5, 
while the average number of days idle was 
20.3. The average hours worked by wage 
earners per day or shift was 8.9 and per week 
50.3. 


Oiled and Waterproof Clothing Industry 


In the report on the oiled and waterproof 
clothing industry, operations were reported 
from 15 establishments of which 8 were in 
the province of Quebec, 5 were in Nova 
Scotia and 2 in Ontario. The amount of cap- 
ital employed in the industry during 1923 was 
$820,013 as compared with $1,592,589 in the 
previous year. To this decrease fixed capital 
contributed $693,021, whilst working capital 
was accountable for $79,555. The total value 
of all products in 1923 was $846,817, as com- 
pared with $940,331 in 1922. 

The total number of employees fell from 
246 in 1922 with a pay-roll of $219,827, to 
202 (101 male and 101 female), in 1923 with 
a total salary and wage payment of $209,081, 
a decrease of 44 employees and $10,746 in 
wages. Salaried officers of corporations total- 
ling 8 (2 male 1 female), received for their 
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services $6,000; 9 male superintendents and 
managers received $22,200, and 2 males classi- 
fied as technical experts and accountants re- 
ceived $2,320; 26 clerks, stenographers, etc., 
(16 male 10 female) received $40,073; an 
average of 152 employees on wages (71 male 
and 81 female) received $137,968; and 10 out- 
side piece workers (1 male and 9 female), 
received $520. The maximum number of em- 
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ployees was 186 in the month of March, whilst 
the minimum was in August with 119% The 
average days the factories were in operation 
on full time was 220.4 and on part time 24.8. 
The average number of days idle was 58.8. 
The average hours worked by wage earners 
per day or shift was 8.2 and per week, 46.9. 
In two establishments all work was done by 
contract. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1925, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


URTHER and pronounced improvement 
in the employment situation was in- 
dicated on May 1, when 5,923 firms reported 
that they had increased ‘their working forces 
by 31,582 persons,. or from 716,866 on April 
1 to 748,448 at the beginning of May. This 
expansion, which to a considerable extent rep- 
resents seasonal activity, is on a much larger 
scale than that reported on May 1, 1924. The 
- situation, however, continues to be slightly 
less favourable than on the same date of last 
year and of 1923. The index number, based 
on the number employed on January 1, 1920, 
as 100, stood at 90.8, as compared with 87.2 
on April 1, 1925, and with 91.8, 91.4, 83.3 
and 84.1 on May 1, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. The accompanying chart re- 
flects the course of employment since 1923. 
If the experience of the last few years is re- 
peated, continued and more extensive im- 
provement may be looked for at the begin- 
ning of June. 

The most important increases at the be- 
ginning of May were reported in manufactur- 
ing and construction. Transportation, trade, 
communication, services and mining (ex- 
clusive of coal mining) also registered hheight- 
ened activity. 


Employment by Provinces 


All the provinces shared in the upward 
movement; the gains in Ontario and Quebec 
affected the largest number of workers, but 
the percentage increases in the various eco- 
nomic areas did not differ greatly. 

Maritime Provinces—Manufacturing, especi- 
ally fish canneries and lumber mills, showed 
greater activity, while construction and: quarry- 
ing also afforded more employment. Trans- 
portation, on the other hand, reported large 
reductions, mainly on account of the resump- 
tion of operations at the St. Lawrence ports. 
The 545 firms making returns increased pay- 
rolls from 62,442 persons on April 1 to 64,947 
at the beginning of May. This expansion 
affected practically the same mumber of 
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workers as that noted on the same date of 
last year. 

Quebec—tThere was a distinctly favourable 
movement on the whole in Quebec; manu- 
facturing, logging, transportation, construc- 
tion and trade recorded the most important 
gains. Within the manufacturing group, the 
greatest Improvement was in lumber, tobacco 
and pulp and paper works, while the only 
pronounced declines took place in _ leather 
footwear factories. Railway and highway con- 
struction and maintenance absorbed large 
numbers of extra workers, but building con- 
tractors released employees. The working 
force of the 1,271 firms reporting aggregated 
207,934, or 9,896 more than on April 1. This 
gain of 5 p.c. exceeds that registered on May 
1, 1924, when the index number was prac- 
tically the same as on that date in this year. 

Ontario—According to statistics compiled 
from 2,687 employers, they increased their 
staffs from 299,279 persons on April 1 to 
311,311 at the beginning of May. Construc- 
tion, manufacturing, transportation and trade 
showed most improvement, but quarrying and 
metallic ore mining were also more active. 
Logging camps continued to let out men, but 
the reductions were decidedly less extensive 
than in the preceding month. Within the 
manufacturing division, lumber mills reported 
important seasonal expansion, and iron and 
steel, clay, glass, mineral product, rubber and 
pulp and paper works also recorded substan- 
tial gains. At the beginning of May, 1924, 
the increases were on a considerably smaller 
scale. 

Prairie Provinces—Marked seasonal activ- 
ity in railway construction and maintenance, 
together with increases in manufacturing and 
communication, much more than offset curtail- 
ment in logging, coal mining and transporta- 
tion. The result was a gain of 3,992 persons 
in the pay-rolls of the 780 firms reporting, 
who employed 93,920 workers on May 1. This 
improvement is much more pronounced than 
that indicated on the same date of last year. 
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British Columbia —The largest additions to 
staffs were noted in manufacturing, especially 
in lumber mills and fish canneries, and in con- 
struction, while logging registered the only 
marked reductions in employment. The gen- 
eral increase was considerably greater than 
that which took place on May 1, 1924. Re- 
ports were tabulated from 686 employers. 
having 70,336 workers, or 3,157 more than at 
the beginning of April, 1925. 


























zm At DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYERS 


struction, trade, services and communication 
also reported important additions to payrolls. 
The expansion on May 1, 1925, exceeded that 
indicated on the same date of last year, al- 
though the index number then was very slight- 
ly higher than at the present time. 

Quebec: 1 
a smaller scale, in boot and shoe factories, 
were partly offset by improvement in shipping. 
There was a net decrease of 594 persons in 
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The following table gives index numbers of 
employment in the five economic areas into 
which the country is divided. 


Number Employed, January 1920=100 
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Maritime Provinces| 8-7| 86-6} 83-4] 88-1/90-0/83-0|87-5 
Muepeen atc: 97-8} 94-2] 89-8] 94-1)/90-3)81-2/80-8 
Ontario 2 224.” 41-6] 87-7] 84-9] 89-8]91-6|82-4/83-6 
Prairie Provinces...| 12-5] 88-0] 84-1] 89-4/90-4/85-4/86-6 
British Columbia. . 9-4] 105-1] 100-1] 102°9/97-5|91-3)90-1 

Canadas.) ecu). 100-0} 90-8] 87-2} 91-8/91-4)83-3)84-1 





*The term ‘relative weight” is explained in the last para- 
graph of the accompanying. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was shown in all the cities for 
which separate tabulation are made, except 
Quebec. 

Montreal—The staff of the 694 Montreal 
firms from whom returns were received totalled 
104,849, or 3,945 more than on April 1.. There 
were fluctuations in employment in manufac- 
turing, but the favourable trend predominated ; 
tobacco, brewing, electric current, iron and 
steel and printing showed the greatest in- 
creases, while boot and shoe, textile, rubber 
and electrical appliance works registered the 
most extensive losses. Transportation, con- 





as compared with 24,303 on April 1. 
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the staffs of the 92 reporting firms, who had 
8,103 workers. 


Toronto—A further large increase was re- 
corded in Toronto, the gain being more ex- 
tensive than that shown on May 1, 1924, 
when conditions in this city were not so good. 
As compared with the preceding month, a more 
favourable situation was noted in manufac- 
turing; gas, iron and steel, brick and glass 
works reported the most marked increases, 
which on the whole were not particularly large. 
Construction, trade and transportation were 
very much more active. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 93,700 persons was employed by 
the 778 firms making returns, who had 91,667 
workers at the beginning of April. 


Ottawa—The 126 firms from whom state- 
ments were received increased their payrolls 
from 9,204 persons in the preceding month 
to 9,645 at the beginning of May. Construc- 
tion showed the greatest gain, but there were 
also small additions to staffs in manufacturing. 
The situation on May 1, 1924, was more 
favourable than at the present time. 


Hamilton— Manufacturing establishments 
generally were more active than in the pre- 
ceding month, the largest increases being in 
iron and steel and rubber; other industries 
also registered slight gains. The working 
forces of the 200 firms reporting totalled 24,983, 
Employ- 
ment at the beginning of May of last year 
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was in greater volume, although the additions 
to staffs then were on a smaller scale. 

Winnipeg —Building contracts afforded more 
employment and manufacturing also showed 
general improvement. Statements were re- 
ceived from 295 Winnipeg firms employing 
24,153 workers, or 292 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. This increase is only slightly 
larger than that which occurred on May 1, 
1924, when the index number was below its 
present level. 


Vancouver—Lumber mills in Vancouver re- 
gistered seasonal activity and other branches of 
manufacturing were also busier, as was trade. 
Transportation, on the other hand, was slack- 
er. The payrolls of the 227 reporting firms 
aggregated 22,628 persons on May 1, as com- 
pared with 22,356 in their last report. The 
level of employment was higher than on the 
same date of any other year of the record. 

The following table gives index numbers of 
employment by cities:— 


Number Employed January, 1920=100 
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Montreal.!.....22 0". 14-0} 91-7} 88-5} 92-3} 88-8] 82-1 
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Oplaws Praia. 1-3] 91-8] 87-5) 98-3] 94-8]...... 
Hamilton... 4.42: 3-3] 82-4] 680-3) 86-4) 92-6]...... 
Winnipegs ii... 3-2} 85-4] 83-7) 83-0] 86-3] 88-6 
Vancouver........ 3-0} 104-0} 102-5} 102-2) 91-8] 95-4 


Manufacturing Industries 


There were further pronounced increases 1n 
employment in manufacturing, according to 
statements from 3,858 firms employing 426,792 
operatives, as compared with 415,002 at the 
beginning of April. This increase is consider- 
ably larger than was the expansion indicated 
on May 1, 1924. Lumber mills and fish can- 
neries reported very substantial gains; pulp 
and paper, tobacco, brewing, clay, glass, iron 
and steel, gas, and petroleum and electric 
current plants employed more workers than 
in the preceding month. On the other hand, 
leather, boot and shoe ‘factories released a 
large number of employees, and textile, flour 
and electrical apparatus works were also 
slacker. 


Animal Products — Edible— Seasonal im- 
provement on a larger scale than in preceding 
years was indicated in fish canning, smoking 
and curing establishments and in dairies. 
While all provinces shared to some extent in 
the expansion, the increases in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia were much 
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the largest. Returns were tabulated from 189 
manufacturers whose staffs stood at 14,296, or 
1692 more than on April 1. The situation 
continues to be better than at the beginning 
of May of last year. 


Leather Products—Boot and shoe works 
were decidedly less fully employed; Quebec 
firms reported the greatest loses, but there 
were also declines in the Maritime Provinces 
and Ontario. The 194 employers reporting re- 
leased 1,097 workers from their payrolls, which 
aggregated 15,177 at the beginning of May. 
This contraction exceeded that registered on 
May 1, 1924, when employment was above 
its present level. 


Lumber and Products—Employment in lum- 
ber mills increased more extensively than at 
the beginning of May in any other year of 
the record. There were also small gains in 
other branches of this group, in which the 733 
manufacturers making returns employed 48,864 
persons ‘as compared with 41,719 on April 1. 
The increases were widely distributed over the 
country. those in Ontario being largest. The 
index number stood a few points higher than 
at the beginning of May in the past four years. 


Plant Products—Hdible—Varying conditions 
were indicated in different divisions of the 
edible plant product industries, flour and other 
cereal mills, sugar refineries, chocolate and 
cocoa factories were slacker, while improve- 
ment was indicated in starch and glucose and 
canning plants. The result was a loss of 199 
persons in the staffs of the 803 manufacturers 
making returns, who employed 24,694 workers 
on May 1. There were small net declines in 
all provinces. Employment on the same date 
of last year had increased, but the index num- 
ber then was about the same. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The production 
of pulp and paper afforded employment to a 
larger number of persons than in the preced- 
ing month. Printing and publishing establish- 
ments were also slightly busier. Statements 
were tabulated from 462 manufacturers hav- 
ing 51,240 employees, as compared with 50,476 
in their last report. The bulk of the gain took 
place in Quebec and Ontario. This expansion 
is more extensive than that indicated at the 
beginning of May, 1924, when the index num- 
ber was slightly under its present level. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories in On- 
tario reported increased activity, while else- 
where little change was shown. Thirty-one 
manufacturers of rubber products employed 
11,899 workers, or 196 more than on April 1. 
The volume of employment is greater than 
on May 1 of last year, on which date im- 
provement had also been indicated. 
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Textile Products—Additions to staffs were 
recorded in headwear factories, but the thread, 
yarn and cloth, garment and personal furnish- 
ing and some other divisions registered a 
falling off in activity. The result was a net 
decline of 313 persons in the staff of the 528 
manufaeturers reporting, who had 69,405 em- 
ployees on May 1; this is the first reduction 
shown since the beginning of the year and 
is considerably smaller than that indicated 
at the beginning of May of a year ago, when 
the index number was a little lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt ILiquors— 
There was marked improvement in the em- 
ployment afforded in tobacco works and 
breweries, mainly in Quebec and Ontario. An 
upward movement had also been in evidence 
on May 1, 1924, although the gains then were 
not so pronounced as on the date under re- 
view. Returns were compiled from 103 em- 
ployers, whose staffs included 11,257 workers, 
as against 10,447 on April 1, 1925. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of drugs and other chemical goods 
gave employment to a greater number of 
persons on May 1 than at the beginning of 
April, especially in Ontario. A combined 
working force of 6,535 was registered by the 
115 manufacturers from whom statistics were 
received; they had 6,372 employees in their 
last report. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Glass, 
brick and tile works in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces were more fully en- 
gaged than in the preceding month. The 
gains exceeded those recorded on May 1 of 
last year, but employment then was in greater 
volume. Statements tabulated from 117 
manufacturers showed that they employed 
8,268 workers, or 780 more than on April 1. 

Electric Current—Plants producing electric 
current in Quebec and Ontario reported: larger 
working forces than in the preceding month, 
having increased their staffs from 11,407 on 
April 1 to 11,914 at the beginning of May. 
The improvement is seasonal, although slight- 
ly more extensive than in preceding years, 
when employment was lower. 

Electrical Appliances—Factories turning 
out electrical apparatus registered decreased 
activity, chiefly in Quebec. A combined work- 
ing force of 8,705 persons was employed by 
the 34 establishments making returns; this 
was 160 less than at the beginning of April. 
Employment on May 1 of a year ago had 
increased. 

Iron and Steel Products—Further, though 
less extensive additions to staffs were recorded 
in iron and steel works; general plant ma- 
chinery and railway car shops reported the 


largest gains, while foundries, machine shop 
and agriculture implement works were rather 
slacker. In the Maritime and Prairie Pro- 
vinces there were contractions, but firms in 
Ontario and Quebec afforded more employ- 
ment. A reduction in personnel had been 
indicated on May 1, 1924, although the situa- 
tion then was better than at the present 
time. The working force of the 652 manu- 
facturers from whom statistics were tabulated 
aggregated 115,965, or 768 more than on April 
1, 1925. 

Mineral Products—Considerably increased 
activity was shown in this division, the largest 
gains taking place in gas and petroleum works 
in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
The improvement on the same date of last 
year gave employment to a slightly greater 
number of workers, but the index number 
then was below its present level. Returns 
were tabulated from 73 manufacturers having 
9,772 employees on May 1, 1925, as compared 
with 9,158 in the preceding month. 

Logging 

There were marked fluctuations in employ- 
ment in logging at the beginning of May; 
important increases owing to river driving 
operations in Quebec were offset by further 
declines in Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. The result was a reduc- 
tion of 176 in the staffs of the 225 firms re- 
porting, whose staffs aggregated 18,812 men. 
Employment was in less volume than on May 
1 of a year ago, when similar declines were 
noted. 


Mining 


Coal Mining—Operators in the Prairie 
Provinces made further reductions in working 
force, while the strike in Nova Scotia con- 
tinued to affect the situation in coal mines 
there. The 91 employers whose returns were 
tabulated reported 24,383 workers, as com- 
pared with 24,905 on April 1. Substantial 
improvement was shown at the beginning of 
May, 1924, and the situation then was more 
favourable. 

Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines in On- 
tario reported greater activity, but in British 
Columbia there were minor declines. State- 
ments tabulated from 46 firms showed that 
they employed 13,802 workers, or 117 more 
than on May 1. The increase is smaller than 
that registered on May 1 a year ago, but the 
index number then was below its present 
level. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Quarrying in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces employed a larger 
number of workers than jin the preceding. 


month. The upward movement in the non- 
metallic mining group repeats that indicated 
at the beginning of May last year; employ- 
ment then, however, was better than at the 
present time. An aggregate working force of 
5,478 persons was reported by the 70 firms 
making returns, who had 4,890 employees on 
April 1, 1925. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones afforded increased 
employment, there being fairly general gains 
in both groups throughout the country. The 
pay-rolls of the 165 companies reporting were 
enlarged by 424 workers, to 22,825 at the be- 
ginning of May. This improvement is very 
similar to that noted on May 1, 1924, but the 
index number then was slightly lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—Marked im- 
provement was shown in employment on 
street railways, and cartage companies were 
also more fully employed, owing to the usual 
removals on May 1. The largest gains were 
in Quebec. Statements were received from 
113 employers having 18,719 employees, or 
543 more than on April 1. The additions to 
staffs recorded at the beginning of May of 
last year exceeded those noted on the date 
under review, and conditions then were some- 
what better. 

Steam Ratlways—Continued, but smaller 
reductions in employment were noted in the 
operation departments of steam railways, the 


Maritime and Prairie Provinces recording the 
bulk of the contraction. The 108 concerns 
and divisional superintendents reporting had 
70,815 workers, as compared with 70,974 in the 
preceding month. On May 1, 1924, improve- 
ment had been shown and employment then 
was on a somewhat higher level. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Owing to the 
resumption of operations at the summer ports, 
there was a considerable net increase in the 
personnel of companies engaged in water 
transportation, in spite of a seasonal decline 
in the Maritime Provinces. The situation at 
the first of May was practically the same as 
on that date of last year, when the increases 
were on a smaller scale. Reports compiled 
from 56 employers showed that they had 12,081 
persons on pay-rolls, as compared with 10,584 
in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Building contractors réeistered 
further and larger seasonal gains, which ex- 
ceeded those indicated on May 1, 1924 or 
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Table III.—Index Numbers of Employment by Indus- 
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Mineral products.} 1-3}/105-4} 98-9]/103-8]100-2} 94-9] 93-2 
Miscellaneous... . -5| 85-9} 84-6] 87-7} 96-4] 90-3] 86-7 
Logging........... 2-5| 47-4] 47-5) 54-5] 48-0) 37-0) 49-9 
Mining............ 5-8] 94-3] 94-21103-3) 96-7] 90-2] 86-9 
Woaltigerere cn 3-3} 78-3] 80-3] 92-0] 92-0} 91-6] 87-2 
Metallic ores..... 1-8/154-81152-7/147-7/112-9] 92-4] 83-3 
Non-metallicmin- 
erals (other than 
COAl) ieee cee. -7| 87-6] 79-41 95-9] 96-4] 80-5) 90-7 
Communication ..} 3-1/109-3}107-6]108-2} 99-7}100-4] 103-1 
Telegraphs....... -6/105-8} 99-1]106-2) 98-6] 93-1] 92-9 


Telephones....... 2-5'110-2)109-9!'108-71100-01102-2) 105-9 
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Table III.—Index Numbers of Employment by Indus- 
tries.—concluded 











or 
a) : 
eh eed Deg ery eee ea py 
Pee BSE nel elie) seeeel os 
la) Sa Qe Gi Se Ome oa 
Transportation. ..| 13-6)100-3] 98-5|105-3]101-7| 98-7| 94-0 
Street railways 


and cartage..... 
Steam railways. . 
Shipping and 


2-5)110-9}107-8)113-8]112-2/119-0} 103-1 
9-5) 91-4) 91-6] 97-3] 95-6} 89-6} 90-4 


stevedoring..... 1-6]174-4)154-0]173-1]143-81160-8] 122-8 
Construction and 

maintenance... 8-6]125-6] $6-8]111-2]101-6]101-1} 92-7 

Builds sas te 2-8}112-0] 99-7) 95-8) 77-9] 86-3] 87-7 

Highway INSANE tas 1:0}908-7|748-7}546-21711-91688-5| 448-3 

Railway PA A een A ce 4-8]114-3] 80-21109-8]109-8]102-5} 88-1 
Services........... 1-8}109-9}107-7/108-0} 97-1] 95-6] 98-3 

Hotels and res- 

taurants........ 1-0)112-0/110-2}109-8] 95-3} 94-7] 97-2 

Professional...... 21113-6}111-8}112-3) 96-2} 92-5) 78-8 

Personal (chiefl 

laundries)....... *6}105-71102-9}104-2} 99-8] 97-6] 101-3 
Trade. BEVAE CES MO Oot 7:6} 95-0} 93-6] 91-9] 91-7] 90-1] 94-2 

Retail. was eee see 4-9} 95-1} 92-9} 90-1] 90-1} 88-3} 89-8 

Wholesale........ 2:7} 94-8] 94-8] 95-0) 94-5] 93-4] 97-5 
All Industries..... 100 90-8} 87-2] 91-8] 91-4] 83-3] 84-1 





“An explanation of term ‘Relative Weight” is given on 
this page. 

1923. The index number now stands much 
higher than at this time of any other year 
of the record. An aggregate working force 
of 21,335 persons was employed by the 309 
firms making returns; this was 2,530 more 
than at the beginning of April. .The addi- 
tions to staffs in Ontario were more extensive, 
while in Quebec there were contractions in 
this industry, probably of short duration. 


Highways——An important increase in the 
number employed on highway construction 
was shown by the 99 employers making re- 
turns. There staffs rose from 4,059 in their 
last report to 7,142 on the date under review. 
There was expansion in all provinces. ‘The 
improvement noted at the beginning of May 
of last year was on a smaller scale. 


Railways—Extension and maintenance work 
on railroads absorbed a great many more men 
than at the beginning of April. The number 
added: largely exceeds that of May 1, 1924; 
much greater activity in this direction is in- 
dicated at the present time. The 33 com- 
panies and divisional superintendents report- 
ing had 35,946 persons in their employ, or 
10,730 more than at the beginning of April. 
There were pronounced increases in all pro- 
vinces, but Ontario and the Prairie districts 
registered especially noteworthy gains. 


Services 


Improvement was indicated in hotels and 
restaurants and also in laundries. According 
to returns from 171 firms, their staffs aggre- 
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gated: 13,528, as compared with 13,283 on April 
1. A favourable tendency was also noted on 
May 1, 1924, but employment then was in 
somewhat smaller volume. 


Trade 


Retail establishments in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia increased their sales 
force considerably. Wholesale trade was also 
more active. Employment in trade usually 
increases at this time of year, but in 1924 and 
1923 the additions to staffs were smaller than 
this year. The index number now stands 
higher than in the early part of either of 
those years. Statements were tabulated: from 
584 firms employing 56,790 persons on May 
1, or 892 more than in the preceding month. 
Of this number, some 700 were added to the 
staffs of retail merchants. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of May and April, 1925, as compared 
with May 1 of the last four years. The 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” in the 
tables in this article showed the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry bears to the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on May 1, 
1925. 


The United States Secretary of Labour in 
his report to Congress recommended ‘that the 
Department of Labour should be given the 
authority, the men, and the money to enable 
it to undertake real industrial safety research 
work, either ‘through the present Bureau of 
Labour Statistics or some other agency. 
Legislation for this purpose, he claimed, 
should include the following :— 

Provisions for the collection of all information, data, 
and statistics as to industrial accidents and their pre- 
vention, and industrial diseases and their prevention, 
by the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the various State agencies engaged in this work. 
Provision for the maintenance by the Department of 
Labour at Washington of an industrial safety exhibit, 
where could be gathered together for the benefit of 
American industry as a whole, models, devices, plans, 
and methods for safeguarding the worker in American 
industry. This exhibit should be a thorough and com- 
plete exposition of every machine or method proved 
by experience to be a contribution to the advancement 
of safety in industry. 


By a vote of four to one, the United Mine 
Workers of District 14 (Kansas, U.S.A.) have 
voted a special assessment of four per cent 
of gross earnings for the benefit of unem- 
ployed members. A similar proposal was de- 
feated by a large majority a few months ago 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR APRIL, 1925 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of April, 1925, 
showed a considerable gain over that of the 
preceding period, there being an increase of 
over 50 per cent in average daily placements. 
A slight improvement was also shown as com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, the computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed a rapid and 
marked rise during the first half of April, this 
ratio remaining practically the same during the 
latter half of the month, and being on a dis- 
tinctly higher level than that shown during 
the preceding month. The ratio of oppor- 
tunities to applications was, however, slightly 
lower than that attained during the same 
period last year. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 83.6 and 81.2 dur- 
ing the first and second half of April, 1925, in 
contrast with the ratio of 88.4 and 92.7 dur- 
ing the same periods in 1924. The ratio of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review was 75.0 and 74.1, as 
compared with 71.6 and 76.8 during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
reported during the first half of April was 
1,931, as compared with 1,506 daily during the 
preceding period, and with 1,532 daily during 
the corresponding period of 1924. Applications 
for work during the latter half of the month 
registered 1,688 daily, in contrast with 1,771 
daily during the latter half of April a year 
ago. Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,613 vacancies during first half, and 
1,371 during the latter half of the month under 
review, as compared with a daily average of 
1,354 and 1,642 vacancies during the month of 
April, 1924. Vacancies offered to the Service 
during the latter half of March, 1925, averaged 
1,006 daily. The Service effected an average 
of 1,449 placements during the first half of 
April, of which 1,036 were in regular employ- 
ment and 412 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total average place- 
ment during the preceding period of 898 daily, 
and with 1,097 daily during the first half of 


April, 1924. During the latter half of the 
month under review, placements averaged 1,251 
daily (901 regular and 350 casual), as com- 
pared with an average of 1,361 daily during 
the corresponding, period a year ago. 

During April, 1925, the offices of the Ser- 
vice referred 33,544 persons to vacancies, and 
effected a total of 32,188 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 23,112, of which 19,670 were of men and 
3,442 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 9,076. Opportunities for em- 
ployment reported by employers numbered 
25,683 for men and 9,880 for women, a total 
of 35,568. The number of applications for 
work was 43,166, of which 32,819 were from 
men and 10,347 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular; Casual Totals 
ASTOV1LO months)... oe eee 268,001 37,904 305,905 
OO mpl a Seth on ali coed 366,547 79,265 445,812 
g GBA EOP Paar atin, Wee ae A bs 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
OC DUS oS Iie ap a 7 Fa hg 297 , 827 95,695 393, 522 
LSPS WIE PA Ue ROTA A) eae by ts 347,165 115,387 462,552 
RO DARIN RS coe Nah th. a doe 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925 (4 months) t\...ssaie-o one *62,, 200 35,958 98,213 


MarRITIME PROVINCES 


There was an increase of about 19 per cent 
in the number of vacancies listed during April 
over the preceding month, but nearly 27 per 
cent less than during 1924. The decrease in 
the latter comparison was due to reduced 
orders for river drivers in New Brunswick and 
household workers in Nova Scotia. Place- 
ments in Nova Scotia were about 25 per cent 
less than in April, 1924, and in New Brunswick 
a decrease of nearly 17 per cent was recorded. 
In the manufacturing divisions placements were 
almost entirely confined to lumber products, 
edible animal products and iron and steel pro- 
ducts. The latter showed declines from April 
of last year, but this was more than counter- 
balanced by increased placements in sawmills 
and allied woodworking establishments. Con- 
struction had not yet opened up to any ex- 
tent, and the demand for workers was small. 
There was very little demand for river driv- 
ers, orders received by New Brunswick offices 
being considerably less than during April of 
last year. Placements in the trades and ser- 
vices divisions compared quite favourably with 
the corresponding month of last year, but the 
majority of work offered was casual. During 
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the month under review, 228 men and 66 
women were placed in regular employment in 
Nova Scotia, and 131 men and 79 women in 
New Brunswick. 


QUEBEC 


During April opportunities for employment 
increased more than 36 per eent over the pre- 
ceding month, but were nearly 4 per cent less 
than during April, 1924. Placements, however, 
were higher in both comparisons, the gain over 
last year being more than 14 per cent and 
over March, 1925, more than 24 per cent. 
Orders from logging firms decreased from last 
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the corresponding month of last year, farm 
orders and the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes being mainly responsible for the 
increase in the former comparison. Place- 
ments were 17 per cent higher than in March 
and 6 per cent in excess of April, 1924. Em- 
ployment was provided for 1,300 persons in 
the manufacturing industries, of whom 423 
were placed in iron and steel and 175 in saw- 
mills and woodworking industries. Six hun- 
dred and seventy-one placements were effect- 
ed in logging, chiefly river drivers. Farm 
placements numbered 1,257, a gain of nearly 
40 per cent over the preceding month. Work 
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year, but more opportunities for employment 
were afforded in building construction and do- 
mestic service. Placements in the construction 
group numbered 297, of which 259 were in 
building construction. More than 50 per cent 
of the placements for the province were in the 
service group, and of these over 75 per cent 
were of household workers. Placements in the 
logging industry numbered 168, chiefly river 
drivers. There was very little call for work- 
ers in the manufacturing industries, and only 
53 placements were affected. Total placements 
in regular employment during April numbered 
685 of men and 487 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment during April 
increased nearly 24 per cent over the preced- 
ing month and were also higher than during 





925 





was secured for 508 applicants in the trans- 
portation division, 347 of whom were placed 
in shipping and stevedoring. Improvement 
over April, 1924, was indicated in the construc- 
tion and maintenance group, placements num- 
bering 3,612, of which 1,541 were on railway, 
1,101 building and 970 highway. Services 
again showed an increase over the preceding 
month and 38,866 placements were effected. 
Nearly two-thirds of these positions, however, 
were in casual work. Total placements for 
Ontario during April in regular employment 
numbered 7,204, of which 6,168 were of men 
and 1,086 of women. 


MANITOBA 
During April 4,498 orders were received by 
Manitoba offices, an increase of about 37 per 
cent over the preceding month and 18 per cent 
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over April of last year. The gains in both 
comparisons were due to increased demand for 
farm and household workers. Placements num- 
bered 4,432, a gain of nearly 55 per cent over 
March and more than 30 per cent over Avril, 
1924. Farm work was secured for 1,710 appli- 
cants and 2,190 placements were effected in 
the Service group; 1,619 of the latter positions 
were for household workers, more than 75 per 
cent of which being casual work. The balance 
of the positions filled were for the most 
part in building construction, trade and the 
various manufacturing industries. Placements 
in regular employment during the month 
totalled 1,993 of men and 550 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received during April showed an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent over March, 
but were about 10 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. The 
gain over the preceding month was chiefly 
due to increased orders for farm workers and 
for extra gang railway labourers. Placements 
numbered 5,122 as compared with 2,268 in 
March and 4,208 in April, 1924. Of the 5,122 
placements effected during the month, those 
on farms numbered 3,612, service group 900, 
of which 441 were household, in railway con- 
struction and maintenance 362, building con- 
struction 127, the manufacturing industries 
1388, of which 78 were in lumber products. 
There were 4,392 placements of men and 508 
of women in regular employment during the 
month. 

ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 140 per cent 
in the number of vacancies listed during April 
over the preceding month, and more than 10 
per cent over the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were also in a higher ratio, 
particularly in the latter comparison where the 
total for April, 1925, was 5,349 as against 4,469 
in April, 1924. Increased farm placements 
were mainly responsible for the gains although 
building construction also accounted for a 
number of additional placements. Of the total 
placements effected during the month, those 
on farms numbered 3,612, in the service group 
900, of which 441 were household, in railway 
construction and maintenance 362, building 
construction 127, the manufacturing industries 
138, of which 78 were in lumber products. 
There were 4,392 placements of men and 508 
of women in regular employment during the 
month. 

BritisH COLUMBIA 

Opportunities for employment were slightly 
higher than in March but about 14 per cent 
lower than during April, 1924. Placements 


were 10 per cent lower in the latter compari- 
son, but more than 12 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month. Placements in the 
manufacturing industries numbered 428, of 
which 269 were in sawmills and woodworking 
factories. Employment was secured in the 
logging industry for 374 bush and river work- 
ers. Farming placements totalled 541, the ma- 
jority representing the transfer of workers to 
employment in the prairie provinces. Place- 
ments in mines totalled 60, of which 47 were 
in the mining of metallic ores. Construction 
provided employment for 711 workers, 313 of 
whom were placed in building construction, 133 
in highway construction and 265 in railway 
construction and maintenance. Eighty-sever 
placements were effected in the transportation 
group, 55 of which were in shipping and steve- 
doring. Positions were secured for 997 per- 
sons in the services group, the majority being 
for household workers and the employment 
casual. Wholesale and retail trade provided 
work for 70 persons. Of the 2,148 placements 
effected in regular employment during the 
month, 1,907 were of men and 241 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During April, 1925, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 23,112 place- 
ments in regular employment, of which 15,899 
were of persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 2,099 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 1,252 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 847 to other pro- 
vinces. 

Quebec offices issued 66 certificates, 15 to 
sawmill hands sent from Montreal to points 
within that zone, and the balance to bush 
workers and river drivers for whom employ- 
ment had been secured in Ontario. Of the 
latter, 44 certificates were issued by Hull to 
North Bay, and 5 certificates from Hull and 2 
from Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie. The 
offices in Ontario granted 277 transportation 
certificates, 190 covering provincial transfers 
and 87 interprovincial transfers. The inter- 
provincial movement included 53 farm hands 
sent from Fort William to points in Saskatche- 
wan, 17 farm hands from Port Arthur to Moose 
Jaw, 7 farm hands from Port Arthur to Winni- 
peg, 2 farm hands from Hamilton to Yorkton, 
2 farm hands from Toronto, 1 to Brandon and 
1 to Moose Jaw, and 6 river drivers from 
Pembroke to Hull. Of the provincial certifi- 
cates Fort William issued 1 to a sheet metal 
worker travelling to Oshawa, 1 to a foreman 
sent to Toronto, 4 to farm hands, of whom 
London and Peterborough received 1 each, and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1925 














VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 

Seo Se TS as place- 

OFFICES PLaceD ments 

Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred Unplaced| same 

during | atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1924 

Nova Scotia, ’s er! eae 649 95 632 638 294 286 1,021 306 
Halifax: via, tee Ru teovsiont hy seen 281 43 254 245 67 177 391 105 
New. .Glasvow.eo- sc oak ia 188 39 196 204 145 21 409 111 
Sydney..... ERROR NGA US 180 13 182 189 82 88 921 140 
New Brunswick.............. Lh Beas 679 81 760 671 210 451 801 376 
Chathayn. se ee eee ae 56 92 92 43 49 150 152 
Monetonetnes ay Ob ae eae 278 18 289 276 91 175 118 86 
StaJobin ik \. taachers dy Mee) ie he 310 7 379 303 76 227 533 138 
Quebec 1,456 298 3,438 1,418 1,172 18 1,440 988 
Hullioniouimeens Sub cer er 194 46 275 148 148 0 53 91 
Montreah ss) wand unas ic =, ee 882 145 2,152 838 712 12 978 611 
Quebec.) ee se oe et ee ee 55 3 506 73 47 5 243 148 
Sherbrooke :.).....G:.0 90. aye 215 49 293 227 201 I 54 105 
Three RIVETS a) ela ie ee 110 55 212 132 64 0 1 33 
SU a Se a eb inane Ali clo. 13,604 2,642 | 15,524 | 12,086 7,204 4,368 9,067 7,451 
Belleville’: eight ee fon ae 140 0 137 134 107 27 44 46 
Brantiord: 6 ve 60 eee 673 18 781 660 199 461 231 97 
Chatham, ')i.0 22 S009 SRO Sa 292 7 296 297 130 167 12 112 
Cobalte juice) ane ashi. ees 73 6 217 71 66 3 150 184 
Port Wiliats.. 2... feck, eee 96 2 225 152 191 31 115 106 
Guelph [01D Sth ie 2 ae 213 41 258 203 134 65 78 77 
Hamilton... boys. . )insars eee ee 855 86 1,210 774 303 470 1,559 417 
Kings $0 on gs Ay eae see Ae 496 34 408 486 76 410 173 227 
Kitchener) 0m... N04 Te ee 246 72 332 238 194 78 146 77 
London ty de) id aaah 429 53 449 420 298 67 588 324 
Niavara’ Falls ey ini iatene 276 46 278 252 168 70 109 162 
SFtHBay; Ages. HR ee 367 89 537 235 17 63 102 532 
Oshawa 202 43 353 137 89 48 201 41 
Ottawas.... See 10 | Tee 759 239 730 682 457 142 1,048 545 
Pern b¥GK@. 1 ee si a 172 76 254 162 149 20 148 198 
Peterborough. 20°50). 91, ee 176 34 142 175 191 20 116 71 
Port Arthur ys Ship eco Visea) eee 873 25 764 733 759 24 176 744 
St. Catharines.) len sco eee 458 41 445 435 269 165 492 301 
Sb. Dhontae.4. 4 oft) Ge a ae 196 32 162 183 109 74 113 141 
Saraia Toru ws. sche ect ae ae 580 410 213 173 105 67 176 189 
Saultist. Marie: .4..0. 025) sone 323 357 462 284 213 63 100 189 
Sudbury: SAORI see 1,021 45 585 978 973 5 13 613 
Pir wis 4 25, lis se a 115 0 223 115 107 96 111 
Toronto Meche secu. Dee tse es 840 5,468 3,464 1,545 1,665 2,800 1,505 
Wandsor!,....a¢ht). os) yea saline 630 46 595 593 437 156 281 442 
Manlfobay . 4:/3..4/ «090. ph eee 4,498 263 5,694 4,658 543 1,889 1,613 1,743 
Brandon s)..2 2 ee 427 65 397 364 25 8 18 276 
Dauphin s0s)..4.55).G2.. bende ae 211 4 265 195 179 21 58 59 
Winnipeg..." uke fl) 3,860 194 5,032 4,099 2,046 1,830 1,537 1,408 
Saskatchewan....................... 6,025 583 5,370 5,193 2641 481 336 3,793 
Betevan e220) Ok) ee 218 14 189 188 1g9 3 150 
Mogae Jaw..:\ nc aus, aa See 1,504 176 1,294 1,314 1,140 103 98 812 
North Battleford (.!). 2). (ae 200 6 166 166 159 14 0 142 
Prince Albert... 4, igh...aeubl eee 324 25 317 277 247 30 45 117 
Regina ....:.1..4 ¢.ceiemnn: oe on 112 1,413 1,397 1,194 203 13 1,166 
Saskatoon 2 ULi9: ta) ee 1,305 139 1,133 1,012 930 82 145 896 
Swett Current. i:c. wk | eee 327 76 311 307 301 6 226 
Weyburn 236 23 215 201 11 20 23 122 
Morkton..<fiihd. 20... eae 160 12 172 171 154 tT 6 139 
Melfort). at ee) 160 0 160 160 169 0 23 
Albertacs i) 8 eee, ee 5,656 253 6,153 5,419 4,990 449 843 4,071 
Calgary...... 2,192 47 2,583 2,066 919 149 373 1,461 
Draumbeller. 69. ee eee 321 3 451 267 241 26 88 262 
Edmonton’ 0.5. (er, See See 161 2,035 2,016 1,757 187 265 1,439 
Rhethbridge. 17. 542... Bae 758 20 713 673 608 65 90 480 
Medicine Hate): Mucsd... ohne 414 22 371 397 375 22 27 429 
British Columbia.................... 2,996 88 5,595 3,461 2,148 1,134 2,533 25259 
Granbrook!!,.  Vitare a) ee 217 1 406 200 200 3 142 
amloops ik: mek Le ee 211 5 357 182 162 10 162 107 
AnaIMO | Ne A ae 58 1 46 18 6 12 59 “i 
Nelsons iit. 94° 69 gh Rage. gee 132 3 117 132 132 0 40 101 
New Westminster.....0/0.5/,./2, 05 106 0° 199 117 64 53 108 112 
Pentrotonn, ta Len Tee Lee 65 5 99 63 36 23 43 42 
iPrince’Georze tied. dake ee 61 6 64 64 64 0 0 75 
Prince Ruperts... cot sacl eee 55 1 114 53 41 12 92 92 
Revelstoke). (0. fa. eee ee 14 0 12 4 23 47 
Vancouversvet iio. bal eee 1,637 dl 3,545 2,133 1,244 783 1,337 1,330 
CINON Ss cys SA tee oe ere 30 6 4 33 8 5 30 35 
Victoriaiaii!) . and... ake 410 11 529 454 163 232 576 169 
AU-OMices) 40 0 a, ae eee 35,563 4,303 | 48,166 | 33,544 | 23,112 9,076 | 17,654 21,088* 
Men? S22 GUREIS  ON0h eae 25,683 2,008 32,819 24, 802 19,670 4,707 14,594 18,141 
Wormientaesiia. 8.4004. b een ee 9,880 2,295 10,347 8,742 3,442 4,369 3,060 2,947 





*51 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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2 were sent to points within the Fort William 


zone; one labourer and one cook also re- 
ceived certificates for placement within 
the zone. North Bay sent 1 saw filer 


to Sudbury. Peterborough placed 3 bush 
workers within their zone. Pembroke sent 9 
mill hands and 1 camp clerk to Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1 construction foreman, 1 bushman and 
1 mill hand to Timmins, 1 edgerman and 1 
setter to Sudbury, and 1 lathe mill foreman 
to Port Arthur. Pembroke also issued 23 cer- 
tificates to North Bay, including 14 bush work- 
ers, 7 mill-hands, 1 fireman and 1 stationary 
engineer. Sudbury sent 3 farm hands to 
Guelph and issued 72 certificates to river driv- 
ers travelling to points within their zone. Port 
Arthur issued certificates to 38 bush workers, 
7 miners, 1 farm hand and 1 teamster going 
to points within that zone. Ottawa sent 8 mill 
hands to Pembroke and 1 to Sudbury. The 
movement from Toronto included 2 carpenters, 
1 timekeeper, 1 baker and 1 cook to Port Ar- 
thur, 1 edgerman to Sudbury, 1 mill hand to 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1 chef to Kingston and 1 tool 
maker to Windsor. In Manitoba 742 certifi- 
cates were issued, 517 to points within the 
province and 225 to other provinces. Except 
for 8 certificates issued by Dauphin, 1 to a 
sawmill mechanic going to Edmonton and 7 to 
sawmill labourers placed in the Dauphin zone, 
all certificates were granted by Winnipeg. The 
interprovincial movement from Winnipeg in- 
cluded 6 cooks:and cookees, 3 engineers, 20 
canpenters, 30 labourers, 1 blacksmith, 8 bush- 
men, | farm hand and 38 female hotel and 
household workers to Port Arthur, 128 farm 
hands, 11 farm domestics and 8 female hotel 
workers to points in Saskatchewan, 1 farm hand 
to Edmonton and 1 blacksmith, 2 dumpmen 
and 1 cook to Drumheller. Provincial certifi- 
cates issued by Winnipeg numbered 510, and 
were for 28 farm hands, 8 farm domestics and 
6 hotel cooks and kitchen help going to points 
within the Winnipeg zone; 4383 farm hands, 7 
farm domestics, 5 hotel cooks and 4 waitresses 
sent to Brandon; and 1 engineer, 1 carpenter, 
2 sawmill labourers, 10 fishermen, 4 farm hands 
and 1 cook to Dauphin. The offices in Sas- 
katchewan granted 134 certificates for special 
transportation rate, 131 provincial and 3 in- 
terprovincial. The latter were issued by Re- 
gina, and covered the transportation of 1 farm 
hand to Brandon and 1 steward and 1 steward- 
ess to Vancouver. Except for 9 river drivers 
and 16 sawmill labourers sent from Prince Al- 
bert and 22 teachers sent by Regina to points 
within their own zones respectively, all the 
provincial movement was of farm hands and 


farm and hotel domestics, and included 77 farm 
hands, 3 farm domestics, 3 cooks and 1 wait- 
ress. In Alberta 406 cetificates for the specia! 
transportation rate were granted, 306 to points 
within the province and 100 to other provinces. 
The latter with one exception, a farm labourer 
sent to Cranbrook, were all destined for farms 
in Saskatchewan and included 94 farm hands, 
one blacksmith and four female household 
workers. Movement within the province in- 
cluded from Calgary 15 construction labourers 
and 7 painters to points within that zone, one 
painter to Medicine Hat, one blacksmith to 
Lethbridge, one hotel porter to Drumheller, 
35 farm hands and 10 femalle hotel and farm 
household workers to yarious points within 
the ‘province. From Edmonton 180 farm 
hands, 1 miner, 1 stone mason, 2 stone cutters, 
1 engineer, 1 planer man, 1 gardener, 1 clerk, 
1 carpenter, 1 blacksmith, 2 miullwrights, 1 
edgerman, 16 bushmen, 11 labourers, 5 cooks, 
1 waitress and 1 farm maid were sent to points 
within the Edmonton zone, 3 farm hands to 
Drumheller, 4 to Calgary and one to Leth- 
bridge. Medicine Hat sent a farm cook to 
Calgary. The offices in British Columbia 
granted 474 certificates, 93 provincial and 381 
interprovincial. All the latter were for farms 
in the Prairie provinces. Alberta received 204 
farm hands and 3 cooks; Saskatchewan 160 
farm hands, 3 cooks and 4 domestics and 
Manitoba 7 farm ‘hands. Of the provincial 
certificates Nelson granted 2 to miners sent to 
Penticton, 2 to road labourers sent to Revel- 
stoke, and 1 for a teamster placed within the 
Nelson zone. Penticton sent a farm hand to 
Nelson; Prince George sent 1 saw filer and i 
teamster to Prince Rupert, and 1 mill and 24 
bush hands to points within their own zone. 
The movement from Vancouver included 1 
stenographer, 4 miners and 7 saw mill workers 
to points within their zone and 1 farm hand 
and 1. stenographer to Vernon, 1 engi- 
neer, 4 farm hands, 2 cooks, 1 waitress and 1 
orderly to Kamloops, 2 farm hands, 2 saw 
mill labourers, 5 bricklayers, 1 carpenter and 
1 dabourer to Nelson, 5 road workers to 
Revelstoke, 2 engineers, 1 machinist, 1 dairy- 
man and 1 Jabourer to Penticton, 1 account- 
ant, 2 engineers, and 3 saw mill workers to 
Prince George and 1 stenographer, 1 slater 
and 8 saw mill workers to Cranbrook. 

Of the 2,099 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reducd transportation 677 
were carried by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 1,409 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
12 by the Pacific Great Eastern and one by 
the Kettle Valley Railway. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN APRIL 1925 


CCORDING to returns from 60 cities, 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the value of the building permits 
issue in April showed the substantial increase 
of 77.9 per cent over March, 1925. There was 
also a gain of 12.1 per cent in the more 
significant comparison with April, 1924. The 
total for the month under review was $15,042,- 
519; for March, 1925, it was $8,457,791 and for 
April of last year, $13,422,456. 

Returns in some detail were furnished by 51 
cities; showing that they issued during April 
some 2,200 permits for dwellings, estimated to 
cost over $8,000,000, and more than 3,500 per- 
mits for other buildings valued at approx- 
imately $5,000,000. In addition, authority was 
granted for the construction of a grain elevator 
valued at some $600,000 at Halifax, and a new 
paper mill estimated to cost over $500,000 at 
Three Rivers, as well as for some smaller engi- 
neering works at Kitchener and Port Arthur. 


All provinces recorded increases in the value 
of building permits issued as compared with 
March. The largest actual gains of $2,845,503 
and $1,940,961 were in Ontario and Quebec, 
but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia showed 
the greatest proportional increases. 


As compared with April, 1924, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatche- 
wan reported percentage declines of 20.0, 13.6, 
2.4 and 5.5, respectively, while elsewhere im- 
provement was indicated. British Columbia 
registered the most pronounced actual gain of 
$756,062, or 72.8 per cent, but the percentage 
increases in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were larger. 


Montreal and Toronto recorded increases in 
the building authorized as compared with 
March, 1925, but the value was slightly lower 
than in April, 1924. In Winnipeg and Van- 
couver there were gains in both comparisons. 
The permits issued in Halifax, Fredericton, 
Moncton, St. John, Shawinigan Falls, Three 
Rivers, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, 
London, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 
Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Windsor, Ford, Walkerville, Brandon, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, New West- 
minster, Point Grey, Prince Rupert and South 
Vancouver exceeded the value for both March, 
1925, and April, 1924. 


Accumulative Record for First Four Months. 
—The 60 cities making returns authorized 
building to the value of $34,715,156 during the 
first four months of 1925; this was 11.0 per 
cent higher than the total of $31,269,425 for the 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 

















April, March, April, 
City 1925 1925 1924 
§ 3 
P.E.1.—-Charlottetown 6,000 Nil 7,500 
Nova Scotia.......... 643, 646 32, 720 81,525 
PR AtaAx | Se atte 639, 255 25,945 51,660 
New Glasgow...... 645 1,700 2,110 
“Saobienveun swan adewe 3,746 5,075 DRED 
New Brunswick..... 437,885 7,545 42,828 
Fredericton........ 16,500 Nil 12,300 
eVonctoniter.. ee 10,855 3,045 6,528 
PStewolm vets seek. 410,530 4,500 24,000 
Quebec............... 3,478,381 | 1,537,420 4,027,193 
*Montreal—*Mais- 
onneuve.......... 2,343,820 1,331,360 2,690,615 
ROUCDEC. Whew. 4. eee 245,836 55, 385 500, 922 
Shawinigan Falls. . 28,700 16,200 17,528 
*Sherbrooke........ 58, 100 15,800 317,978 
THRE eR AWeClSe. are 597,225 70,525 2B Lfo 
“Westmounts sss yere 204, 700 48,150 476,975 
Ontario“ eka. & 7,188,026 | 4,252,523 7,514, 238 
iBelievillessies aoe 37,600 11,460 45,250 
*Brantiordyen. a ee 15,072 14,790 25, 285 
Chathamns ass. 7,985 11,000 19,850 
Hort VWulladins site 265, 720 31,840 112,920 
Galeils . Lope: 28,160 9,081 18,050 
eGuel pis toes 56,582 35,000 49,290 
Faniall Lone eee 307,800 307, 200 840,150 
AIGNeStontw Ao eee 133, 954 20,276 593 , 249 
eitehenen esas 299,058 139,953 141,031 
SU OUGLOM Tamer © etree 305, 700 134, 920 295,015 
Niagara Falls...... 94,105 57,525 80,065 
Oshawa. euteanceee 82,790 66, 250 152,195 
AOCAWS oe Tee: 738, 122 141, 730 247,335 
Owen Sound....... 50,550 14,500 42,000 
* Peter boro. secs 55, 734 15,567 60, 007 
FPortATusuL eer ae 46,055 7,279 25, 680 
*Strationdee weer 77,560 62,180 148 , 434 
*St. Catharines..... 119,452 35,455 82,483 
“St. Chomas.: se 14,711 229,740 70,550 
Samiaupiehienicae 73,749 88, 736 103,315 
Sault Ste. Marie. 54, 649 15,406 31,390 
*Toroitoa seat 2,363,910 | 1,865,651 2,463,275 
York Township.. 698 , 350 370, 100 708,550 
Wellanditme sane oae 11,070 3,790 13, 630 
Windsor ae iiae ee 793,050 322,780 557,345 
Horda dee sae ae 133,980 52,720 94,890 
Riverside....:... 13,500 18,000 29,000 
Sandwich........ 94,100 115,950 102,605 
Walkerville...... 117,000 89,000 107,000 
Woodstock......... 14,318 4,648 54,449 
Manitoba............ 833, 050 727, 680 340,277 
“Brandou ea eee 26,150 200 1,062 
ilon! BXO}MbEKY yo accu 34,500 511, 780 215315 
*Winnipeg........... 772,400 215,700 317,900 
Saskatchewan....... 316,710 42,720 335, 220 
+N OOS Dawe.) ies at 11,025 14,510 168, 900 
* Reginan. eeien ee 200,915 23,719 77,900 
*Saskatoon: ss. see 104,770 4,435 88,420. 
Alberta. :208. Ye 393, 948 172,645 234, 864 
E@aloanry, cate see 122,850 94,800 85,370 
PHcimOntoner. + ere _ 240,310 47,540 117,315 
ethbridge. F... ae 25, 448 29,645 25,179 
Medicine Hat...... 5,340 6 7,000 
British Columbia....| 1,794,873 | 1,645,138 | 1,038,811 
INAnAMO.N eee ,065 14,415 ,850 
*New Westminster. 45,025 22,200 43, 380 
Point Grey........ 608 , 800 561,600 429,600 
Prince Rupert...... 26,800 11,600 18,800 
South Vancouver. . 125,575 92,025 105,820 
*Vancouver......... 958 , 307 873,215 400,175 
SVICtOria te ke ee 25,301 70, 083 37,186 
Total—60 cities....... 15,042,519 | 8,457,791 | 13,422,456 
Total—35 cities*...... 12,647,240 | 6,290,600 | 11,169,215 
Accumulative total for 
60 cities—first four 1925 1924 1923 
Months @ eee cee 34,715,156 | 31,269,425 | 38,935,085 





Nots.— York Township is practically a suburb of Toronto, 
while the four Border Cities—Ford, Riverside, Sandwich and 
Walkerville—bear very much the same relation to Windsor. 
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same months of last year, but it was 10.8 per 
cent below the 1923 aggregate of $38,935,085. 
As compared with totals of $34,450,071 for 1922, 
$26,886,566 for 1921 and $34,498,201 for 1920, 
the increase during January-April, 1925, was 
0.8 per cent, 29.1 per cent, and 0.6 per cent, 
respectively. The weighted index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


averaged 154.0 during the first four months of 
1925, as compared with 166.5 in the same 
period of 1924, 165.3 in 1923, 160.7 in 1922, 
204.6 in 1921 and 213.4 in 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued in 60 cities during 
April and March, 1925, and April, 1924. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 





Work of British Oversea Setilement Committee’in 1924 


The British ‘“ Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee” in their report for 1924 state their 
opinion that family migration is the ideal 
form of settlement. This plan however pre- 
sents the greatest difficulties both in the 
mother country and in the country of settle- 
ment. Two new schemes were arranged dur- 
ing the year with the Government of Canada. 
Under one of these the British Government 
agreed to contribute towards the erection of 
wooden shacks in Canada, for the temporary 
accommodation of British families while they 
are qualifying for settlement upon farms of 
their own. Under the other scheme the Brit- 
ish and Canadian governments agreed to ad- 
vance funds sufficient for the settlement 
of 3,000 British families upon farms of 
their own in Canada. The Dominion Goy- 
ernment will provide farms in settled and 
established districts, within reasonable dis- 
stance of a railway. Houses and buildings 
will be available on all the farms, and a suffi- 
cient part of the land will be available for 
immediate cultivation; and loans may be 
granted, at the discretion of the Dominion 
Government, for the purchase of live stock 
and equipment. The cost of the farms and 
the amount of any loans will be repayable 
by the settler over a period of 25 years, with 
interest at 5 per cent per annum. The annual 
repayments will not exceed 360 dollars, or 
about £6 a month. An account of the pro- 
gress of family settlement in Canada was 
given in the last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

The number of migrants who were assisted 
to proceed overseas during the year amounted 
to 15,120 men, 11,581 women, and 14,350 
children. The corresponding figures for 1923 
were: 16,957. men, 9,713 women, and 9,286 
children. The total number of assisted pass- 
ages for Canada granted under the Empire 
Settlement Act from 1922 to the end of April, 
1925, is given as 18,090, this figure including 
the applicants and their dependants. 

The Committee have always laid great stress 
on the desirability of increasing the propor- 
tion of women and girls proceeding overseas; 
and it is noted that for every 100 men assisted 


to migrate 57.28 women and 54.76 children 
received assistance in the year 1923, and 76.59 
women and 94.90 children in the year 1924. 
It will be seen from the figures given above 
that, whereas the number of men assisted in 
1924 showed a decrease of 1,837 as compared 
with the number assisted in 1923, the num- 
bers of women and of children assisted showed 
increases of 1,868 and 5,064, respectively. 

The Committee deny the statement often 
repeated that the object of Empire settlement 
is the relief of unemployment in Great 
Britain. “The departure of settlers from this 
country,” they say, “undoubtedly has.a cer- 
tain limited effect in reducing unemployment 
; but this result is incidental to, and 
not the object of, Empire-directed settlement. 
Its true object is the distribution of the white 
population to the best advantage of the Em- 
pire as a whole.” 





According to information furnished by state 
inspectors to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, production of coal in the United 
States in March, 1925, amounting to 44,684,- 
000 tons, was accompanied by fatal accidents 
to 181 mine employees. The number of 
fatalities per million tons of coal produced 
was 4.05, as compared with 3.9% in the 
previous month and 7.19 for March last year. 
A comparison of the causes of accidents dur- 
ing the first quarters of 1924 and 1925 show 
changes in the death rates per million tons 
during the present year as follows: A reduc- 
tlon from 1,804 to 1,738 in falls of roof or 
coal, and from 1,731 to 0,753 in gas and dust 
explosions; an increase in the rate for under- 
ground haulage from 0.559 to 0.673 deaths 
per million tons, and from 0,170 to 0,213 for 
explosives, and from 0,073 to 0,139 for elec- 
tricity. 





A bill has been introduced in Denmark ex- 
tending workers’ accident insurance to “ acci- 
dents to the insured person on his way to 
or from the place of work, provided that the 
journey is caused by and directly connected 
with such employment.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour (Gazserrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Fishing 


Prince Rupert, British CoLuMBIA.—FISHING 
VESSEL OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PRINCE 
Rupert, AND OWNERS AND CAPTAINS 
OPERATING Ha.isut FisHinG Boats FROM 
CanapiaN Ports ON THE PaciFic Coast, 
AND THE Drrp Sea FISHERMEN’S UNION 
OF THE PACIFIC, 


Canadian share-boat agreement for the year 1925, 
and thereafter unless cancelled by either party on 30 
days’ notice. 

The owners agree that all members of the crew ex- 
cept the captain and any one that owns one-fourth or 
over in his own vessel shall be members of the 
Union. If cooks or engineers are members of any 
other maritime union and in good standing, this Union 
shall claim no jurisdiction over them. Any member 
of the Association owning one-fourth or over in any 
Association vessel may act in any capacity in any 
Association vessel without interference. 

The share of the vessel shall be one-fifth of the 
gross stock except when fishing gear is lost on the 
fishing grounds or stolen from the vessel in port or 
when pilot or Customs dues are incurred, in which 
case such must first be deducted. 

The fishermen agree to pay their share of grub, fuel 
oils, cylinder oils, cup greases, waste, ice, salt and 
bait and to keep gear in order and replace it when 
lost or condemned. 

All Canadian halibut fishing owners shall pay the 
Marine Sick Benefit Tax when taking their first clear- 
ance at the Customs Office. Medicine chest is to be 
furnished by vessel owners and kept up by the crew. 
A delegate is to determine what is needed each trip. 

Should owners desire to change from the use of light 
to \heavy gear or to space hooks closer they must 
pay \difference in cost, and vice versa. 

vies vessels go out on charter other than for halibut 
fishing, the fishermen shall receive their share of all 
oil left\.on board, and shall have what is left when 

vessel returns. Crew doing repair work must be paid 
at Union rate if work is done by the crew. If member 
of the union\does this work free of charge a fine of 
$25 shall be p id before other members may sail with 


him. \ 
s | 


4 


mK 


“One fisherman approved by the captain shall attend 
the weighing of the fish. He must, in the captain’s 
absence, assume all responsibility. Settlement to be 
made in the port where the fish is sold and to be 
made between the Captain or his agent and the fisher- 
men. After the bills are paid, back bills to be paid 
as follows: When the share is $25 or less nothing shall 
be taken out; when the share is over $25 one-half of 
the amount from $25 to the full share shall be taken 
out. If the captain desires to fit out on a cash basis 
he shall be empowered to use the proceeds of the 
voyage for this purpose. When money from the stock 
is used for cash payments the crew shall receive their 
share of whatever discount may be allowed for such 
cash payments.’’ 

When a tow is needed, tow bill shall be taken out 
of the gross stock. 

A delegate shall be elected in each boat to see that 
crew are members of the Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union 
in good standing. He shall check up bills and goods 
and be present at settlement. The cook shall see that 
stores are received as ordered. 

The fishermen shall discharge fish from tackle to 
scale, head fish if required, wash fish holds and decks, 
and keep living quarters sanitary. Fishermen laying 
off shall hire substitutes and notify captain to that 
effect. 

Fishermen are to pay for watchman when vessel is 
in comrmnission, unless delayed, when vessel must pay. 

Notice of discharge or leaving must be given when 
settlement is made. 

Deck hands or extra men shall be paid by vessel. 

“All fish except halibut must be sold as first class 
or dumped or destroyed unless otherwise ordered by 
the authorities. Halibut when not sold as first or 
second class must be dumped or destroyed. Failure 
to comply with the above shall be punishable with a 
fine of twenty-five dollars ($25) for the first offence. 
and fifty ($50) dollars for all other violations. Fine to 
be collected by the organization of which the offender 
is a member. No fish shall be contracted for but 
must be sold on the open market.’’ 

All disputes that cannot be settled on board must be 
referred to the Association and the Union for adjust- 


‘ment. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HMPLOYERS AND THE 
Haminton Districr Councm or Car- 
PENTERS. 


Verbal agreement in effect from May 1, 1923, and 
renewed on Miay 1, 1924, has been further extended to 
expire on April 30, 1926. 

Wags per hour, 80 cents; eight hours per day for 
five days and four hours on Saturdays. Overtime, time 
and one-half; Sundays and holidays, double time. No 
work on Labour Day and carpenters’ picnic day. 
Transportation in excess of 10 cents per day to be 
paid for work beyond city limits, and travelling time 
one way from city limits to the job. When employces 
are transferred from one job to another in working 
hours charges will be paid by emp.oyers. 


Hamitton, Ontarto—Master PAInTers AND 
BroTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS 
AND Decorators or AMeErIcA, Locat No. 
205. 

Agreement same as in previous year (Lasour Gazerrs, 


July, 1924) renewed to be in effect from May 1, 1925,. 
until April 30, 1926. 


Minimum wage per hour, 70 cents. 
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Hours per days, eight, with four on Saturday. 
After noon on Saturday and after 5 p.m. other days, 
time and one-half, Sunday, double time. Straight night 
work, nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ work; time 
and one-half to be paid for all time after the first 
eight hours. 

Travelling time and transportation both ways to be 
paid men working twelve miles or more from the city 
hall. Inside that radius, travelling time one way and 
transportation both ways. Men staying on the job 
shall receive board and transportation. 

No work on Labour Day; other holidays, double 
time. 

No sub-contracting or work by men on their own 
behalf if fully employed by their employer. Overtime 
is to be eliminated as far as possible. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Lonpon, OnrTario—Lonpon “FREE Press” 
AND “ ADVERTISER” AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF STEREOTYPERS AND ELEC- 
TROTYPERS, Locat No. 115. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1924, until November 30, 1925, and from year to year 
unless thirty days’ notice is given. 

The Union agrees to furnish competent help, the 
employer giving preference to union members. If the 
Union cannot furnish help the employer in the mean- 
time may secure the same. 

Hours per day, eight, and four on Saturday. Hours 
per night, seven. A period of 30 minutes to one hour 
(without pay) shall be allowed day or night for lunch. 
Saturday afternoon, until 6 p.m., time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sunday and holidays, double time. A 
man cailed back will be allowed one dollar besides time 
and one-half, time worked to be at least two hours. 
All overtime, time and one-half. 

Minimum wage per week: Journeyman Stereotyper, 
days or nights, $37; foreman, $42; assistant foreman, 
$39; apprentices, from $14 per week at beginning to 
$24 per week in fifth year. 

One apprentice to every two journeymen regularly 
employed. 

When men are over worked extra men shall be put on. 

The agreement shall be null and void in case of 
trouble with any allied craft. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


THOROLD, ONTARIO. THE ONTARIO PAPER Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHerRHoops oF Paper MAKers, or PuLp, 
SULPHITE AND PaprrR Mitt Workers, oF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, OF STATIONARY FIre- 
MEN, THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MAcHINISTS, THE UNiITep BroTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL UN- 
ION OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
May 1, 1926. This agreement is an extension of the 
one- which became effective May 1, 1923, and was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette for September, 1923. 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


Toronto, OnrTario—THE ‘Toronto CLoAK 
MANUFACTURERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
Workers’ UNION AND THE TorONTO JOINT 


Boarp oF CLOAK, SUIT AND DRESSMAKERS’ 
Union, Composep as Foittows: ‘Cioak 
Operators’ Union, Locau No. 14; Currrrs’ 
Union, Locat No. 83; Pressers’ UNION, 
Locau No. 92. 


Only good standing members of the local unions are 
to be emploved by members of the Association at 
cutting, operating, pressing and finishing. To be en- 
gaged, a member must present union working card 
directing him to the place of business of the member. 
Each member of the Association shall maintain a union 
shop, i.e., one employing not less than eight operators 
with sufficient workers in other branches, and com- 
plying with union conditions. 

No work shall be sent out without consent of the 
Union. The employees in each shop shall elect a shop 
chairman to represent employees in dealings with the 
firm. A union official shall be allowed to investigate 
shop conditions. 

Hours of labour: forty-four per week; on first five 
days, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; with one hour for lunch; 
Saturday, from 8 a.m. until noon; no work on Sunday. 
If desired there may be a five-day week, from 8 a.m. 
till 6 p.m. excepting Friday, hours then being 8 a.m. 
till 5° p.m. 

No overtime work is to be done in manufacture of 
cloaks and suits between November 15 and December 
51, nor between May 31 and July 15 except on samples 
and duplicates. Overtime in season not to exceed eight 
hours in any week nor two hours in any day, and to 
be restricted to first five days of the week. 

Wages: minimum wage for cutters, $35 per week; in 
factories where workers are paid by the week, opera- 
tors, $44; pressers, $44; piece work, as per scale. 

Bach shop employing piece workers shall have a 
price committee elected by the employees at a regular 
shop meeting,’ to fix prices with the Management. 

Wages of a worker deficient by reason of age or 
physical condition shall be agreed on between employer 
and worker approved by the Union. 

Each employer shall employ at least eight operators 
and as many more as he employs at time of signing 
agreement, and additional help as necessary. 

Workers engaged after the signing of agreement shall, 
after two weeks, be considered employees of the firm 
and be entitled to all rights, privileges, and benefits 
and subject to the obligations. 

Suit skirts shall be made in the inside factory of 
the Association members. No member of the Associa- 
tion shall enter into an individual agreement with any 
employee. No contracting, sub-contracting or sub- 
manufacturing shall be permitted within the shop. No 
work shall be given to employees to take home. The 
employer shall furnish electric sewing machines and all 
materials and implements. No member of the Asso- 
ciation shall give work to a contractor or sub-manu- 
facturer, nor purchase any ready made goods from a 
manufacturer, nor accept any work from a jobber 
against whom the union is conducting a strike; nor 
send out work without the written consent of the 
Union and the Association. Each member of the 
Association shall furnish to the Union the names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or jobbers from whom 
he receives work, cut or uncut; and shall not do work 
for retail or mail order houses from the materials of 
same. 

Union members are not to do any work for nor sell 
goods to firms against whom a strike has been de- 
clared; members of the Association shall not send goods 
to such firms during a strike. The union is to supply 
printed lists of manufacturers or jobbers against whom 
strikes are pending, when there is not enough work 
for full time, the work in the shop shall be divided 
as equally as possible among all the workers com- 
petent to do it. 
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A Joint Board of Sanitary Control* shall be estab- 
lished in the Cloak Industry of Toronto, made up of an 
equal number of representatives of the Association, the 
Union and the Public, to work out a code of sanitation 
for the industry of the city. The union sanitary label 
is to be used. 

No member of the Association shall discharge a work- 
er except for misconduct before notice in writing is 
served on the Union for reason of intended discharge. 
The union shall investigate the notice of the intended 
discharge within 48 hours. A person discharged for 
misconduct may file complaint to the Union, such 
complaints being disposed of as provided for in the 
agreement. 

The Association, before accepting a new member, 
shall inform the union in writing of the application. 
If a strike or dispute is pending the union shall give 
the Association full particulars in writing, and the 
Association may adjust the dispute under the agree- 
ment. If no complaint is made by the Union within 
one week, the Union shall be deemed to accept the 
applicant. 

There shall be no lock-outs or strikes in shops under 
the agreement, nor individual lock-out, stoppage or 
shop strike, pending determination of any complaint 
or grievance. In event of such stoppage or strike 
notice shall be given by the Association to the Union. 
The union agrees to return the striking workers to their 
work within twenty-four hours, and until that time 
is up they shall not be deemed to have abandoned 
their employment. The consideration of stoppage cases 
shall have precedence over all other complaints and 
grievances. 

Complaints or grievances involving interruption or 
application of any clause of the agreement or rela- 
tions between employer and employee shall be sub- 
mitted in writing by parties claiming grievance to 
other party, and managers of Association and Union 
or their deputies shall jointly investigate matter and 
attempt an adjustment. Decisions reached shall be 


*This Board is fully described in an article on 
page — of this issue. 
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binding. In failure to agree question shall be referred 
to a Trial Board of one member from each organiza- 
tion, and an Impartial Chairman selected by unanimous 
consent of both parties. Majority decisions of the 
board shall be binding. No decision shall be used as 
a precedent for any subsequent case. The impartial 
chairman shall order any investigation of facts in- 
volved in case. 

When an employee absents himself from the shop, 
Union shall be notified and in case of failure to put 
worker back to work within three days, worker will 
have forfeited his position. This shall not apply in 
ease of sickness of worker, or sickness of members of 
his family making his absence necessary. It shall not 
apply to Joint Board member and executive member 
called away on Union duties, nor to Union members 
elected as delegates to Union conventions. 

The Union is to enter into no agreement whereby 
any person engaged in the industry in Toronto shall 
receive benefit not accorded members of the Associa- 
tion. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF BritISH COLUMBIA 
AND THE VANCOUVER AND District WaATER- 
FRONT WorkKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The period of this agreement is from December 1, 
1924, to December 1, 1929, instead of from December 
1, 1925, to December 1, 1930, as stated in this article 
in the Lasour Gazette for April. 


Transportation: Electric Railways 


Winnirec, Manrropa—THE WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY AND ITs EMPLOYEES (Moror- 
MEN AND CONDUCTORS). 


Agreement as in effect from May 1, 1922, and re- 
newed each year since then, has been renewed again, 
effective on May 1, 1925, until May 1, 1926. 


NEW WAGE AGREEMENTS IN COAL MINES IN ALBERTA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


TX the Mal issue of the Lasour Gazerre 

(pages 510-514) reference was made to 
the withdrawal of certain coal mine operators 
in South Eastern British Columbia and South- 
ern Alberta from the Western Canada Coal 
Operators Association and of certain miners, 
their employees, from the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 18, and to the separ- 
ate agreements between these companies and 
their employees ‘providing for wage scales 
lower than those provided for in the agrec- 
ment between the Western Coal Operators’ 
Association and District 18 of the miners’ 
union. The new scales were given in detail, 
that for the British Columbia section of the 
Crowsnets Pass Coal Field being approxi- 
mately equal to the wage scale in Vancouver 
Island and in the interior of British Colum- 
bia and about 55 per cent above the pre-war 
scale, and that for the Alberta section being 
20 cents-40 cents per day above the British 
Columbia scale. 


It was also stated that early in May it had 
been reported that certain steam coal mines 
in Alberta, outside of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Field had come under similar arrangements. At 
Coalhurst, Alberta, the mine was closed and 
the miners were notified to take their tools 
out of the mine. The union declared this to 
be a lockout. During May the movement ap- 
pears to have extended and some of the mines 
other than those producing steam coal, namely 
“domestic ” coal and lignite came under simi- 
lar arrangements, Coolhurst and several others 
being included early in June. 

In British Columbia on Vancouver Tsland the 
principal operators had entered into agree- 
ments with committees of their employees 
setting forth working conditions and wage 
rates since the prolonged dispute in 1912-1914. 

‘Prior to the autumn of 1924 in certain cases 
these agreements had provided for a cost of 
living bonus to be adjusted every three months 
according to the changes in the cost of living 
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as ascertained by a Commission under the 
Department of Labour appointed for that pur- 
pose in January 1919. When these agreements 
were renewed in October, 1924, this clause was 
altered 'to provide for a fixed bonus of 91 cents 
per day with the following qualification: 
“. . . it being mutually understood by 
the company and its employees that any in- 
crease, or decrease in the bonus herein men- 
tioned shall be governed by competitive con- 
ditions.” In the case of certain mines this 
provision had been made in 1922. 

In May, 1925, the principal operators in 
Vancouver Island proposed to their employees 
to reduce the wage rates by 60 cents per day. 

The miners at Cumberland, B:C., refused to 


agree to this decrease but after further nego- 
tiations it was agreed that all those whose 
base rate was $4.20 or more should be re- 
duced 60 cents per day anad those whose base 
rate was less than $4.20 should be reduced by 
fourteen per cent, one-third of the reduction 
to be effective for the pay period commencing 
May 24, 1925, and one-third each month there- 
after in June and July. This reduced the cost 
of living bonus from 91 cents per day to about 
30 cents per day. 

At Nanaimo, B:C., the miners in ‘the prin- 
cipal mines refused to agree to the decrease 
and ceased work early in June. A week later 
the miners agreed to a settlement similar to 
that at Cumberland. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MAY, 1925 


DoS May the Department of Labour 
received for insertion in the Lasour 
GazerTe the following information relative to 
two fair wage contracts awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works of ‘Canada. Both 
these contracts contain the usual fair wage 
clause as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary im 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall ad- 
just the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
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ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 

Construction of doors for the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Name of 
contractor, The Buyer’s Door and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, April 23, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $3,078. 

Construction of two steel hopper scows of 
300 cubic yard capacity each. Name of con- 
tractor, Sydney Foundry and Machine Works, 
Limited, Sydney, Nova Scotia. Date of con- 
tract, May 5, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$49,940. 

Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in May, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system; the securing of payment to working 
men and women of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under proper sanitary con- 
ditions :— 


doen Ral aloes oo ME 


’ Shel» fous aie ct: | F Amount 
Nature of orders3 ™** j of orders 
be QESE $ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 564 77 
Making and repairing rubberstamps, daters, etc. 140 14 
Making up and supplying lettercarriers’ uniforms, 

CLO A Mee area Sead ole case dee Aaa ae eee 21,925 18 
Stamping pads, ink, ete. .< +. ss Jecscateesnrees a 485 37 
Marlibagchittings: 5 ooo. oles cece acc estar ae eee G 6,179 25 
Metter box TEpAIIA: sdveis said s tes as aes sa saaaiadoes 72 35 
Scalesacsegs ae cae isn reins + Jace a eee ae a etoes 109 30 
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FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA 


| compliance with the provisions of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba of 1916 
(chapter 121, with amendments) the Bureau 
of Labour, which is in the Department of 
Public Works, has issued new fair wage 
schedules of rates of wages and maximum 
number of working hours in connection with 
the execution of public works, the schedules 
to be in effect from May 1, 1925, to April 
30, 1926. The first schedule relates to the 
city of Winnipeg and a radius of thirty miles 
around it, and the second to the rest of the 
province. 

The Fair Wage Board is composed of two 
representatives of the employers and two for 
the workers with an official of the Depart- 


ment of Public Works. The schedules are 
drawn up after public hearings at which 
evidence is heard from parties interested, the 
rates being based on union or current rates 
in the district affected. 

The changes in the rates in the following 
tables, as compared with the tables of last 
year are as follows:—Bricklayers’ rate per 
hour changed from $1.10 to $1.25; stonemasons’ 
rate from $1.10 to $1.25; marble setters’ rate 
from $1.05 to $1.20, and mosaic and tile 
setters’ rate from $1 to $1.15. The rate for 
teamsters in the province outside of Winni- 
peg is not stated. 

Last year’s schedule was printed in the 
Lasour Gazette for June, 1924. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR WINNIPEG 





Rate | Hours 
per per 
Hour | Week 


$ cts. 
1. Labourers:— : 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the following:—Unloading, piling and handling face brick, cut stone, architec- 
tural terra cotta, m marble (real or imitation), roofing slate, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and 
iron, interior joinery, laying drain tiles, mixing concrete by ‘machinery, puddling concrete in forms or 
levelling and finishing in slabs, bending and placing reinforcing material, movable scaffolding and ie uh 
(b) Uielaled Chneaine all labour other than the occupations above defined or elsewhere provided 
aToyen nial abasricyel sYVOLNO CI Way Abo hg 4 sn oly Ge HE ea ee Ci MN ed, ote) ak kL eee 0 424 54 
2s TEAM Ster ge Coe ite keg at) Aes EEC ce aloes viajes ol E LTR AOE NOD” SRV ee, as a 0 50 60 
SUG) pBricklayer sh AS Bi SPR Ere E LC ci2 all. Mich Wit dlde a das OER a en ee Peg Ae Le25, 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, between the General 
Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Inter- 
national Union of Manitoba, No. 1). 
(0) Helpers:— 
1, Mixing and’ tempéring mortanmeerer rei: oc ck bos oo. aoe Male eth SIRE Sate crabs sae ete Chobe ee 0 55 50 
*DoAttending (brickiverstOmOmavmealOveyeee ers tists cc sro oS tidelek « qaldlvic eho ce Dace atime dd he eae 0 50 50 
@ \('G) WSEONCTUOSONS eB h ie en ee Cdn et gs Re 1 25 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, between the General 
‘Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Inter- 
national Union of Manitoba, No. 1). 
(6) Helpers:— 
WeoMixing anditempering iMmonuar emer rem iels cs brs sichels o's s oti areS eller! else kis Bou Gaeupigees © nee o oe eke 0 55 50 
2. (Attending Stonemasons OunOMeiise a OIG Meee Mio ncis o ian + closed sc ratte oe ee Gen le rete a aeioe 0 50 50 
Bi. “CEMENE ANISHETS oh. faa. space the CI eee Web ove bad ee eee snl, GRINS, REE | ASR) Wale SSR 0 70 50 
6.(a) Marble Setters 11) san aan ERE eso cel ca's « ge het CULL i DE ee eS a 1 20 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, by and between the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, Marble Section, and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union 
of America, Local No. 1, Winnipeg). 
(oO) eles! aise cr Asn Cy te ae DOMED EL er ait ee ine cme neat nt ee ee eee 0 55 50 
1. a) Mosaic ands: Tale SCC se eee OTe sic Bosses ee oe ME, | PON OTs Ee Aaa ITS 44 
(0) helpers 00.5 1.66 1. Sean Hier rman nme antares ss kes. |. SOREL An. 2 Re et RR are te cna 0 55 50 
8. Terrazzo Workers:— 
Gy) LGR OT Ss Ure nee Ne EET enol 6 wing aa mie dato Bho .eA Bosch sleds, A Ate RRMene eens eee 0 724 44 
(DY) Helpers cae eR ee Onn DRI ed ee Fee. oS yay Lible ec ta tea wet OML Lee cee hepa eee hee oirees 0 55 50 
9. Stonecutters:— 
(G)" Carvers. ere en IO oe eos ev neo ae Se. POLE, Ede SO ee, ei cee ba 1 124 44 
(6) Journeyimen' IONS Ue een I etek .. Sediseealn RAG Bal, sented ARR Mae ye eee 1 00 44 
10. (a) Plasterers en ae ee eRe i ecis obi iss, nie & apcrdsre Brae prenGeleadY deb cosa dg ee eee a A ER ee 1 074 44 
(KD ELE D ENS Vee ek See eT ae cociciicore eis ieis cre pancho cocci cies de cao teee RE ete one 0 55 50 
IT WoodaWireand Metal Lathens were Orta Ok ois 2 Seles cioloceic sca nah ote eck aL PORT Tae 0 80 44 
12. Cad) ein ber sae ee oa CC ARIAS eI Te es, wusilVc ake cis Sa Als MRR ODAL , VEL Tee Meek: Gey cae 1 00 44 
(DTD ETS ets. = ete. eae CEO siete siecle es ha, LL ae Wie eee aOR, Saas ae 0 50 50 
13. (a) SEEGIN LECT S te ee Ee EEN Sea Sd. a kctcw TAS aad | ce ees Bg Rae ea 1 00 44 
COBH Cl Cis ei aie Neat eR Eee RTA NL )e a olticl sail ssh dies 5 ni sani, wgeee,a. age Paul ode mes! cage Chae ea eee ae 0 50 50 
14. Operating Engineers on Construction:— 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or more drums..........0. 000 e cece cece ee eeeecevenees 1 00 50 
(b) Engineers i INCharge,OLMeuplecanumMurmarnInes suds te: Ws Ne. his. eee Manes lel beet ml Ranh lle 0 90 50 
(c) Engineers in charge Op INOUE ITIP ACMINE Bante LT EIEN’. ch ecw!’ 204.\, ch cel dteg iyak bl ee Utes Ue 0 85 50 
(ds) Bivermnan: ene Anse ee nen RCE. oleh REO sos i bot va 0'y inca Bidnaycucts ME Rg cotk et eevee 0 60 50 
15m Sheet Metal, Workers). 0) see ee ee fe A REY ee ge ae bei tea A aM ye Sco 0 80 44 
16% Painters, Decorators; Rapernangensrand GAUZceUSem wnincitistoe eicates ee ees on ecclesia ay Soe ee 0 75 44 
IZA BIGCK SIN AEN Rs Saree ce ote es ARR MIE ivi tocb ogi sav hake Beata 9 MOR Rao hers LATE cD AHR we ary: cha gies 8 aed ean 0 75 44 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR WINNIPEG—Concluded 
Rate | Hours 
— per per 
Hour | Week 
$ cts. 
18. Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen:— 
(a) Uieeonsed Journeymens?, {en eee. cer tks hctes ol ees Pars Min Siu: o avs ol A caesar loo eee: 0 85 44 
()vourneymentworking undempennmnbrmmcarceya Witte tenia rie cts. Saisie bs iloars ales icean ALE own ve eee oh 0 773 44 
(c) Paeerionied HS a9 | 07s) gh NY Sale asic crc ORES cL eae tee Cael 0 | NT (Rt a a etait, dhol RU 0 65 44 
(i) Heiner ane. 68) Soe RT antec re at) eM NR UR a Lar DG Ree aa ee ah 0 45 44 
19. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers........... Tso RRR L oo ae aR aR SR RN lat dha dae ba 0 90 44 
20. Asbestos Workers:— An 
(GP ARETE TDN A OCC AY RY EY 3, 25d 1 oO SIG RUSE ICID CCE a RTA SL DA OAS RHE ash 6 kg 2 0 80 44 
(ON METrSta@ lass: 1TH PTOVELs 3 eee eee area ee oe ccs bere aoe eicisleca cic e oo Sac ote ut drevcie te eve clethetnee 0 70 44 
21. Asphalters:— 
GD” TORU NSV SES Glas RETR ORS 2 0s, 0 echt acres HMOs ARNG Sas 5 ica GRR OR 5 1 MD OE eee 0 65 44 
(0) Menenzaced preparing smi xinerandmmeatine- materiales... ues occcc.s ss sacs Lecce ces ca ne eee ese aan 0 50 50 
LIRR RC ar Dentens yn c-Si ne Seems) brite oo be ets! Leave yh ja Lo eee ee 0 85 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, by and between the se 
General Contractors’ Section, Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners Of America, District Council, Winnipeg, Man., Locals No. 343 and No. 2655). 
(Aas) EI CTG DARD. VA man epee chan 08 | SM a ae fais 7 ae MEA 2 OR TO a RR LS Ne 0 50 50 
FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
(Exclusive of Winnipeg) 
Rate | Hours 
oa per per 
owe Week 
$..cts. 
1. Labourers:— 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the following:—Unloading, piling and handling face brick, cut stone, architec- 
tural terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), roofing slate, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and 
iron, interior joinery, laying drain tiles, mixing concrete by machinery, puddling concrete in forms or 
levelling and finishing in slabs, bending and placing reinforcing material, movable scaffolding and vi 
FE ONE 2 GEER 6 Wisin tok CIB 6 tu, chs BAP OE er ER ERE CC ORURII Sk Sb.” Acids ina lt 6 RRR a CD aS Il oy 5 50 
(b) ieee Counrieee all labour other than the occupation above defined or elsewhere provided for 
LHkEIS SCHECU] ey eye te Mle NPRM PAN PINE IRS BS ith cas Sa ata iegs/e siois’s «4.4 8 acaya'd os, gad emael ey es 0 35 54 
ee (18) SES TECK CY O98 8 ara: icads Sct RR TE RIPE ba Sas Pac dep ci oksele 5 oe OE ea hay ee 1 25 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, between the General 
Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Inter- 
national Union of Manitoba, No. 1) 
(b) - elpers:— 
PAVE ANS An Cutem DerueenMOR EA Tn Met) to siN aie. OREN tears Pte ch tia. cha, oc ''e- «4 Gpalere oy euabeune age onnene 0 50 50 
: Attending bricklayersrom or at SCAlOld «sc, verse cts Me ee et unin ada. WL eee aan ee Meta ota 0 45 50 
BUCY SLONEHIASON Sn; PaeeeRnenmnn an EN tip rey Va Garter y URE RE () Ci Bk ole wsapave ow ngule de lange enone appa aude as 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, between the General 
Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Inter- 
national Union of Manitoba, No. 1). 
(b) Helpers:— 
1 eMa xine and temipenrtnormMor tars se: see ho ce as a erate aie re tak, Roos Kiiale ws tas Tbe Shea ona et ter an 0 50 50 
Dee Attending stone mn asonsiOnj OM ati SCait Gls arya eft le clea seluc a eos min o <0 aldose b saiib ens ag io slege i 0 45 50 
Be CEDURE EL UNLSUETS ys WG RUM Rares oe es ous, 2a VAL Ae OT Te ave oh oe TORR Ie ae 0 70 50 
AE (CQ DPLEGLULETSCELERS CRORE AS ce ened PRE EIA, SUR ce yas PU ee cook th oe o sand eaten Cer tes 1 20 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, by and between the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, Marble Section, and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union 
of America, Local No. 1, Winnipeg). 
(Oi ET ela er Sieve seep een eS MI ALO SM MLL Osea eri One ce Lia's og «8's, cate thal bra Yonatoveter shetanate 0 50 50 
Cue (AIMCO SAIC NUL BCS CELLONE es ic cre MTs ee ee Ee SPIE Te oer P Aerie: ict M ia b ePel's: or /Sivshalay ate Mente MataMayanenatenere 1 15 44 
(by iL elaiens As: pie ane an cease. che: ITEMS Mee AEH ee Mace coors ME 5 chads oops otate boo eysretenep ee SNR alas 0 50 50 
7. Terrazzo Workers:— 
IGA VICTS. 2 < 5c x ee eee aay. cis So) oseh MMM ny oc Be Zou ctetevers Ne CRRA SEENON PN LS, ahd IM AGED Mat ett 0 723 44 
(ag ABI Cee HEI abut 3 8.4 5 aOR IBRA SORERE OLS 80 & citi’ SCR HUN SIENR Es OPE Ny Ents Bin Oy Onna ont Nt One SRE OSPR ReMBr TeA SB res 7 0 55 50 
8. Stonecutters:— 
(AVRCATV CLS MRI Oe Sat ree hon oe ce en cc Ms, RMN TO ARETE | PON Ses, SOY. lito eee epee a 1 122 44 
Hoy Pfosrin nleatheavey Nnty eh ac conte Be ERIOEIE aioe o ve © 2 2 A Bie DIO TER ERAS REIS. REI AE Aree: ee 2 1 00 44 
OR ()) PALO SLCRELS Oe eMac cinrshcs Ey ko heals, Darcie See ee TN OES Ee Hee OL choca: cele beat ene leh Aecue” Pee 1 07% 44 
(GN) Ip a AW ARC Nic ER 5 A Oa ne dis Aa eh eS iol RS RID BE Oa on eR SCARE 8 Oy ie 0 50 50 
LO Woods Wine andevherausliath or sie" 74 ss eee I en. EINER © 1 GY Cnt ais. ala oo fulnia o Seve or nape ele 0 80 44 
LP RGD OE ee TEC Re, Sits ABS S Ac RIOR Go HRB i cla ABS EN BBB Ak te Ay el ace NSS Ocarina 1 00 44 
ROD EVOL DENS earn rene teats oe one eT Cee rea co oS IRA eal Reb bois MARES a)’ coh AES EE caida ae 0 45 50 
1D CCD SIS TOIT OSS, Gee 8 Of rte oOo 00 2 WHC Bo 004 SOLE ORI OOo On ARG OH ORE SSIES SRE ARON: IMeRrNIOs HAS DaAT Somcus 1 00 44 
(OV ET CLD GTS? .. Ione leet iaja lets eas AR aE ot ee ee. ee ee Rt aie arlene SRD ol aE ie tetaes 0 45 50 
13. Operating Engineers on Construction:— 
(@) Engineers in charge of machinesiol three OnmoreGnums memes toe ee pee dees css) areciedeae meso: 1 00 50 
(Db) PEneineers in charzeloldouble=arum mracninestracnk. ~.teelaet cnie Settee mites oO cts: din orcte ove shat’ bialichewcvaleyore 2 0 90 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of single-drum machines.............. hs daha, says ore sare, slavene's phe et Stes 0 85 50 
(GDebiremante. Suki. ele Ee Pee ts RP Ec o's, atte eels s ncsiacs odie le oe ep aaghewis eis sels as 0 60 50 
Lape Sheet etale Workers ).2t ae ee ee ER CRE Seer EE tir hii oko: so LAC wrth eee iss ade OR aR Mg eras aterareiee 0 80 44 
LOGE EGincenee LD CCONALON Sack CMOl LANG CNStONGACLLOLUCTS ers Mies ciscake loss + <vayaie teeta, ole yaraubeie, hoy curie >| cuskeysie ngs ai" ee oral titra 0 75 44 
TG SVBLACKSINELES TIA. has ic Ae Te TE oe ec nis co eT Meee ict one's Riaiahe Bie d vlettaa cre seetels o/etaneraa O75 44 
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17. Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen:— 
(a) Licensed Journeymen 
(6) Journeymen working under permit 
(c) Pepew onged Helper. 
(d) Helper 
18. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers 
19. Asbestos Workers:— 
(a) Journeymen 


(6) Virst;ClassTmprovers sence. eet 


20. Asphalters:— 
(a) Finishers 


ZA a) Carpenters 


i 
Ce ee ee rr ey 
Ce i i i a er rs 
oie |O ele e (6) vila te ss) Je\ 600) 6 © Slee eels ole wells wb. 5 Brew eel ela Sie wise s © w\6 


i i a a a 


i eC Cn Ce a i a Ce i i ie ars 


(>) Men engaged preparing, mixing and heating materials. 


ree eee we ew wee m ener reece ersereer essere ssrves 








(Subject to all the conditiors contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 1922, by and between the 
General Contractors’ Section, Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, District Council, Winnipeg, Man., Locals No. 3438 and No. 2655). 


(b) Helpers yy i008. 35 ee ee ree en fe 


A workman employed by a logging com- 
pany sustained internal injuries while lifting 
logs, and the company paid him $788 for 
medical aid and hospital expenses and in cash 
advances. He claimed $3,000 in compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation, 
stating his degree of permanent disability as 
25 per cent. The company contended that 
any amount due as compensation should be 
reduced by the sum already paid for hos- 
pital and medical treatment. The Superior 
Court at Montreal, in giving a decision in 
the case found that the claimant would suffer 
for the rest of his life from a disability of 
10 per cent in his earning power. The 
amount paid already by the company for 
treatment had been paid on their own in- 
itiative and in their own interest, as it re- 
duced proportionately the much higher in- 
demnity which would have been incurred had 
they not furnished medical and hospital 
treatment. The Act did not warrant such a 
claim by the company. The workman was 
awarded $792 and cosits. 


A workman employed by the Cunard 
Steamship Company Limited sustained injury 
to his foot when a plank fell on it, suffering 
a disabiity of about 5 per cent of his earn- 
ing power. He subsequently agreed with the 
company to accept $100 in compensation, 
being in ignorance of the fact that a larger 
amount could be claimed under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Later he made 
claim under the act and the case was tried 
in the Superior Court at Montreal. The 
court stated that there was no doubt that 
the plaintiff was entitled to more than $100 
or that the company’s agents had done every- 


Rate | Hours 

per per 

Four Week 

$ cts. 

Fe a Pas A RRMA TOMO nC 2 bao Rte 0 85 44 
LOCC AEA WERE NEN rhs. ekadiuane 0 773 mm 
Geil aoe) ENE DON MRR rama ae CU Lina. iad yy on rh 0h 0 65 44 
RN a aR POMS eat SUNS Set TEA DV Ona a er Ree 0 45 44 
Re DSO PAR RMIURT Roary am DAR co ELS tetR oll ER 0 90 44 
bos SENN) SE APP Se ve als TRO Aue 0 80 44 
BP ALY AUS BTS DS El i ae a ee OA 0 70 44 
ea CR ALES SRC MA NS |S eo Rea 0 65 44 
Ue US NES SATS 2 NC Git Eg TORR ee te ane | aa 0 50 50 
ee ich halk eae Mi MIME NMA MA NNNARNICUN ait stars cud ue aids 0 85 44 
Ly as a a a AIRE ONS NADI. 9 catad cag A VM paige sae yell 0 45 50 


thing to persuade him to accept the lowest 
sum possible. “The spirit of the Act is that 
the court should protect the employee,” the 
court stated. ‘“ Here we are faced with the 
application of a paternal law so that not even 
the slightest advantage should be taken of 
such a situation. For this reason the Act de- 
clares that ‘every agreement contrary to the 
spirit of this subsection shall be absolutely 
null.’ ” 





The United States Railroad Labour Board, 
in a case concerning the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Company, the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees decided recently “that the practice 
of requiring women employees to relinquish 
their positions solely because they marry is 
neither just nor reasonable; they should be 
permitted to retain their positions so long 
as they satisfactorily fulfil the requirements 
thereof.” The employees had asked for re- 
vision of rule 72 of the clerks’ agreement 
which read as follows:— 


The pay of women employees for the same class of 
work shall be the same as that of men and their 
working conditions will be healthful and fitted to 
their needs. 


The employees proposed that this rule 
should be amended so as to provide that 
women should not be taken out of services 
when they marry. The Board decided to add 
the following clause to rule 72 of the clerks’ 
agreement with the carriers concerned in the 
case :— 

Women employees shall not be taken out of service 
by reason of their marriage so long as this does not 


prevent them from satisfactorily fulfilling the require- 
ments of the position occupied. 


ee 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1925 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ie a movement in prices in May was not 

very pronounced, the family budget in 
terms of retail prices being again slightly 
lower while the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics advanced 
somewhat. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.48 at the 
beginning of May as compared with $10.56 
for April; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. 
Eggs were again substantially lower while less 
important declines occurred in the prices of 
potatoes, milk, flour, rolled oats and sugar. 
Increases occurred in the prices of beef, fresh 
and salt pork, mutton, bacon and lard. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $20.73 at 
the beginning of May as compared with $20.82 
for April; $20.24 for May, 1924; $20.90 for 
May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for 
May, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20.09 for May, 1918; and $1421 for May, 
1914. Fuel was slightly lower. Rent showed 
little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, 
advanced to 159.1 for May as compared with 
156.5 for April; 150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 
for May, 1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 
for May, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 201.4 for May, 1919. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material three of the eight main groups 
were higher, three were lower and two were 
practically unchanged. The higher level for 
the index number was due mainly to the 
movement in the Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group which advanced substantially 
because of higher prices for grains, flour and 
other milled products, fruits and rubber. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals group both were somewhat 
higher, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for copper, silver and tin and the latter 
because of increases in the prices of lime and 
anthracite coal. The groups which declined 
were: Animals and their Products because of 


seasonal declines in the prices of milk, cheese 
and eggs; Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts because of lower prices for cotton, wool, 
flax fibre and jute; Iron and its Products be- 
cause of declines in pig iron and steel sheets. 
The Wood and Wood Products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied products group were 
steady. 

In the grouping according to purpose Con- 
sumers’ Goods was unchanged, declines in the 
prices of coffee, milk, cheese, eggs, sugar and 
potatoes being offset by advances in the prices 
of flour and fruits. Producers’ Goods ad- 
vanced substantially due to the higher prices 
of some manufacturers’ materials, that is ma- 
terials for the milling and other industries, for 
the fur industry, also for miscellaneous pro- 
ducers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw or partly manufactured goods and fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were higher. 
In the former group declines in raw sugar, 
coffee, potatoes, live stock, milk, eggs, cotton, 
wool and pig iron were more than offset by in- 
creases in grains, fruits, rubber, coal and some 
non-ferrous metals. In the latter group in- 
creases in flour, shorts, copper products, tur- 
pentine, and rope more than offset the de- 
creases in sugar, cheese, steel sheets, lead and 
zine products. Domestic farm products were 
considerably higher while articles of marine 
origin were slightly higher. Articles of forest 
origin and of mineral origin showed little 
change. 

The ‘Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
of exports fell from 154.74 for April to 153.27 


- for May. The index for imports was down 


from 163.64 to 163.25. The combined index 
of exports and imports fell from 159.19 to 
158.26. The decline was due largely to lower 
prices for animal products which offset the ad- 
vance in cereals. ; 


The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100 declined to 148 for April as com- 
pared with 153 for March; 158 for February; 
156 for January; and 143 for April, 1924. Both 
domestic and imported goods declined as did 
also export goods. Raw materials were lower 
while producers’ goods and consumers’ goods 
were unchanged. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS 


PRICES 


TO WHOLESALE 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the base, that is 
equal to 100, the figures being weighted according to the 
commercial and industrial importance of each article in- 
cluded. This index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the period 
1890 to 1913, and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of the 
Bureau’s index number may be found in the supplement 
to the Lasour Gazette for January, 1925. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazerre for September, 
1924. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of May of seventy-one staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, and the 
rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in order 
that the statistics may be available for purposes of 
comparison from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerte. 

Statistics similar to ithese were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazerrE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour GaAzeTTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, nottwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
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laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtaimed 
each month and published in the Lasour GazgETTEe since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba 
and soft coal and .wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
13576; “ISTO, TRS P0 STOTT TS ee roa 0G F- 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices continued upward in May, sir- 
loin steak was higher in most localities, aver- 
aging 29.3c. per pound in May as compared 
with 28.5c. in April. Round steak was up 
from 28c. per pound in April to 23.8c. in May, 
shoulder roast from 15.3c. per pound in April 
to 15.8c.in May. Veal declined slightly, aver- 
aging 17.9c. per pound. Mutton rose from 
an average of 29c. per pound to 29.6c. Both 
fresh and salt pork showed a general advance, 
the former averaging 28.4c. per pound in May 


as compared with 27.4c. in April and the latter 


* Lasour GaAzeTTE, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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averaging 25.7c. per pound in May as com- 
pared with 24.9c. in April. Bacon also ad- 
vanced somewhat, averaging 38.6c. per pound. 
In fresh fish cod steak averaged slightly lower 
while whitefish advanced. Salt cod was little 
changed in the average but finnan haddie de- 
clined somewhat. Lard advanced slightly, 
averaging 24.5c. per pound. 

Prices of eggs were lower in most localities, 
fresh averaging 34c. per dozen in May, 37.5c. 
in April and 52.5c. in March and cooking 
averaging 30.3c. per dozen in May, 33.9c. in 
April and 45.7c. in March. Lower prices 
were reported for milk from Quebec, Three 
Rivers, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Oshawa, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Bran- 
don, Calgary, and Lethbridge. Butter showed 
little change in the average, dairy being 36.8c. 
per pound in May and 36.4c. in April and 
creamery being 40.9c. per pound in May and 
40.7c. in April. Cheese was up from an aver- 
age of 31.1lc. per pound to 31.5c. 

A decline in the price of bread was reported 
from Orillia, Guelph, New Westminster and 
Vancouver while higher prices were reported 
from Sault Ste. ‘Marie, Calgary and Fernie. 
Flour was slightly lower, averaging 5.8c. per 
pound. Rolled oats showed little change. 
Tapioca declined from 14.2c. per pound in 
April to 13.9c. in May. Canned corn was 
slightly higher while canned tomatoes and peas 
were steady. Potatoes were again slightly 
lower in most localities, averaging $1.37 per 
ninety pounds in May as compared with $1.47 
in April. Evaporated apples showed little 
change. Prunes averaged slightly lower at 
15.4c. per pound. Marmalade was slightly 
lower at an average of 78.2c. per four pound 
tin. Sugar showed a slight decline, granulated 
averaging 8.7c. per pound in May and 8.9c. 
in April and yellow averaging 8.3c. per pound 
in ‘May and 8.5c. in April. ‘Coffee and tea 
showed little change. Cream of tartar declined 
slightly to 61.6c. per pound. 

Anthracite coal was down from an average 
of $16.70 per ton in April to $16.45 in May. 
Lower prices were reported from Halifax, 
Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Oshawa, Niagara Falls, 
St. Catharines, Stratford, Windsor, Sarnia, 
North Bay, Timmins and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Bituminous coal showed little change, averag- 
ing $10.25 per ton. Wood prices were practi- 
cally unchanged. 

A slight increase in rent was reported from 


Hull. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The downward movement in grains which 
had continued for the last two months was 
reversed and prices advanced during May to 
considerably higher levels. No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaged $1.824 per bushel as 
compared with $1.56 in April. The low price 
for the month was $1.681 per bushel reached 
at the beginning and the high $1.98 per bushel 
toward the end. Unfavourable crop condi- 
tions in the United States for both winter 
and spring wheat together with strength in 
foreign markets were said to be the causes 
of the higher prices. Other grains also ad- 
vanced, Western oats being up from 50§c. 
per bushel in April to 603c. in May, barley 
from 783c. per bushel in April to 88%c., in 
May, flaxseed from $2.35 per bushel in April 
to $2.44 in May and American corn at To- 
ronto from $1.21 per bushel in April to $1.30 
in May. Milled products advanced in sym- 
pathy with the increased prices of grains. 
Flour at Toronto rose from $8.95 per barrel 
to $9.80 and shorts from $28.40 per ton to 
$29.90. Sugar prices continued downward and 
reached the lowest point in three and one- 
half years. The cause was said to be excep: 
tionally large crops in Cuba. Raw sugar was 
$3.89 per hundred in May as compared with 
$4.03 in April. ‘Coffee was again slightly 
lower. Potatoes were down from 62%c. per 
bag in April to 544c. in May. Oranges were 
up from $6.25-$6.50 per box to $6.50-$7.50. 
Apples rose from $10 per barrel to $12. Raw 
rubber advanced substantially, a grade of 
Ceylon being up 14c. per pound to 57c. Tur- 
pentine was up from $1.50 per gallon to $1.70. 
Prices of cattle showed little change from 
last month. Sheep were slightly lower at 
$8.90 per hundred. Hogs were down from 
$13.44 per hundred in April to $12.58 in May. 
Mess pork fell from $42 per barrel to $40. 
Canned salmon rose from $3.95 per dozen 
tins to $4-$4.15. Lard declined Ic. per pound 
to 184c. Milk prices were lower in both 
Toronto and Montreal. At the former city 
the price was down from $1.95 per eight 
gallon can to $1.70 and in the latter from 25c. 
per gallon to 21c. Creamery butter at Mon- 
treal advanced slightly, being 39c. per pound. 
Cheese at Toronto fell from 25c. per pound 
to 20c. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 34c.-35c. 
per dozen in May as compared with 35c.-36c. 
in April. Raw cotton at New York averaged 
234c. per pound in May as compared with 
244¢. in April. Wool continued to decline, 
being 3c. to 4c. lower than last month. Jute 
was down from $13.32 per hundred to $13.09. 
Foundry pig iron at Montreal was down from 
$29.20 per ton to $28. Copper advanced 
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slightly, being $15.50 per hundred as com- 
Tin was up from 


pared with $15.40 in April. 
53c. per pound to 564c 


Anthracite 


lower at $8.45 per hundred. Silver advanced 
from 67c. per ounce to 684c 
Zinc was silghtly was slightly higher at Toronto. 


coat 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 
Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.— Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
Ii.—Animals and their Products............ 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
V .—Iron and its Products 
VI.—Non-ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII. Se a ac Minerals and their Pro- 


eb meh p mugces. aj\e! “eh 'eco. sides sinbedete..0 Gr. ein tele alate lates 


Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products) 
II.—Marine 


ee cy 
ee ee rd 
ec ad 


Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (tully or chiefly) 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
Beverages.) Si Auta Tate ee 
Breadstuffs 
Chocolate 
Fish 


Meats, Poultry and Lard 
Milk and Milk Products 
Sugar, refined 
Vegetables 


ee ee, aT 
de 0.0018 0/0 /0 elieisie © is) 0 \n\v ele paises), \soaeie 


a ee ey 
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(B) Other Consumers’ Goods:........... 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear) WAP RR RMMeT ea TY SL LE ay A 
Household equipment.................. 
Furnitures /) 0b Me eee 
Glassware and pottery 
Miscellaneous 


i ee ee re 


ee re ed 


er 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies 


CeO e seo rer cece reer seeseeesesesor 


ee 
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Ce ee 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Fur Industry: st a eee 
For Leather Industry.............+-> 
For Metal Working Industries 
For Chemical Using Industries 
For Meat Packing Industries 
For Milling and other Industries 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials. . 
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1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917} 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | May} May] May} Apr.| May 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 


1925 
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232-5 
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136-8172: 
122-4/139- 
153 -2/166 
178-4|189- 
175-5/196- 


110-6)124-1)1438- 
98-8)100-3/107- 
94-3} 88-5/100- 
95-8)101-9}121 
104-2)113-9}133 
101-0/110-9}130 
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154-0/172- 
177-1/193- 
144-4]197- 
214-1/224- 


191-7 
207-6 
2 


105-9/120- 
111-0/182- 
119-4)125- 
130-1)144- 
104-0}112- 
107: 
124- 
118: 
119- 
171 
3}210 
120 
9) 117-6)124-9)154- 
119-6)159-5}213- 


105 -8/124-8 


128-5)156-0 
98-+6)114-9 
102 107-3)145-0 
99-7) 120-3)203-2/224-3): 
92-9) 96-5) 97-9)114-0 


103-4]114-2/130-7/197-4 


94-4) 96-4)101-1/126-3/146-0 
98-1) 96-8)117-8]163-4/203-9 


94-5) 96-4] 99-9]123-7}142-1 
92-3) 97-1)133-2/190-4/244-5 


104-4/116-1)153-9)182-9/200-3 
93-8] 90-3]103+8)180-7/150-5 
91-1) 83-4) 92-3/110-7/130-4 
102-2}119-8/159-4/219-4/264-3)/303 
100-0/103-3}128-2)174-2}191-9]192-4 


106 -8)121-9)140-8/194.9/211-7/218-8 
96-2}100-5]134-2/195-3/274-1/286-8 
72-4) 50-0] 83-0/138-2/237-3}445-6 

102-8)114-0/137-6)167-8)146-6/217-4 
95-0}107-4]145-0)175-8)174-9}155-1 

110-8/123-5}167-9)211-5)230-6]184-0 
110-0/108-8}120-9]165-8)195-4/180-2 
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3} 182-3]174-8 


-6/197-1/206-5 
+6/204-5/248-0 





258: 
173- 
241- 
196- 
244- 
242: 


226: 
@44- 
249- 
261- 
183- 
173: 
249- 
209- 
203: 
408 
431- 





218 
206-5 
283 +8/186-9 


203 -1/179-2 


260-2]186-3 
185-0}176°9 
323+4/249-4 
490-6)461-6 





#41 -9/167-3 








© ~I NI 0100 
SCoOWmMrFOF, 
ea arrears 
OU Ont bo 


148-7/145-7/151-9 
144-3/135-0)149-4 
223-7235 -7/264-2 
142-3/123-2/176-2 
100-0} 96-0)104-0 
188-0)140-0)148-2 
209-3)168-7/196-6 
129-2}121-1/148-5 
130-7/121-6/136-4 
184-0/243-5}195-5} 153-3 
157 -2)153-3/213-4)125-7 
103-2}104-5} 92-2/105-4 
206+ 5)206-5}216-5}216-5 
175-6/160-4/159-3}152-5 


163 -4/154-2/159-1/154-9 


160-3)165-7/158-2)152-3 
164-4/100-5/159-4/155-9 
219-6)229-1)196-8/194-8 
403 -1)317-1|274-7/321-6 
162-+7/149-0)158-5)154-7 


152-3/151-7/142- 6/153 -2 


185-7|184-5}188-4)178-6 
189-6/216-0/222-0/204-2 


145-5 
193-9 
162-2 
104-0 
152-9 
245-0 
145-2 
128-3 








155- 
149. 
248- 
189: 
104- 
150- 
213: 
148- 
127- 
148 
125 
103 
216 
151- 


155- 


152 
156: 
104- 
321- 
155- 


159-3 


179-9. 
204-2 


QPONS MP SCASIURHRUISSAME 


194-1|206-4/186-0}183-8)187-8/179-1)179-4 
268-6)200-5/177-1/197-1}198-4|188-9|188- 9 


246-8/163-0 
214-9/183-2 
206:4/180-0 
313+7/173°3 
227-7/192-6 


254-0/158-4 
310-2/157°3 
477 -5)264-4 
176-3} 98-0 
173-+0/123-2 
208+ 7}184:8 
186-6)114-3 









148 - 7/148 -2)137-7/150-4 
162-5/167-4/163-9/154-4 
160-9}165-7/160-9}149-3 
182-8)/209-1/202-3)216-8 
164-9/168-1/168-0/161-9 


145-5) 143 -9)132-1)149-9 
177-0}206-1)212-5/197-0 
316-4/3824-1/219-9)239-2 
92-1]103-3] 89-6) 98-5 
110-4/123-3/115-0/116-3 
162-8/156-5}153-0/150-8 
128-3/113-1/106-5/122-9 


114-6)145-2/153-8)244-3/252-7/261-7/280-7/177-7|160-1/134-8|118-6/171-3 
108 -4/123 -2/138-6)177-3|188-8)209-9]295-8)186-7|154-1/161-2/142-0|149-9 








157-1 
154-4. 
149-3 
214-2 
162-3 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 














































May|May|May|May|May|May May|May|May|May] Apr. May 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 


—_—— } — ——— | | | ——— 
acess —. | —_—<—_—_ | —_—___/_______ 


Commodities 














. 4 Cc. Cc. CG. Cre Cc. Cc; Cz Cc. Cc G. Cc Cc Cc. Cc Gz 
Beef, sirloin, 

steak... ea. 2Ibs. 37-6) 44-4) 48-2] 47-6) 50-2] 61-2] 73-4] 79-4| 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 56-0] 56-8] 57-0] 58-6 
Beef, shoulder, 

Toast. Jae oe 26-0} 29-6] 32,4] 32-8} 34-0] 43-0] 52-6] 55-6] 50-4] 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 30-2! 30-6] 31-6 
Veal, roast, 

tien kant 1 Wg 12-8) 15-7) 17-1] 17-1] 16-4] 22-5) 27-4] 27-6] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 17-3] 18-3] 17-9 
Mutton, roast, 

geo iis roi 1 ‘« 16-8) 19-1] 20-8] 21-4] 23-3] 28-2) 34-9] 36-7] 36-21 31-8] 28-7| 27-6] 28-3] 29-0] 29-6 
Pork, fresh, 

Fuasti.s eo. 1 ‘ 18-0) 19-5) 19-9} 18-9] 21-8} 29-3] 37-1) 38-6] 39-1] 33-6] 30-0] 26-1] 23-2] 27-4] 28-4 
Pork, salt, mess} 2 34-4) 35-2) 37-0] 35-2] 36-8] 55-6} 68-4] 71-0] 71-6] 65-0] 52-2] 50-4] 44-8] 49-8] 51-4 
Bacon, break- y 

ee I 1 24-5) 24-7! 25-7] 24-9] 28-4| 37-3] 50-0] 52-6] 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 32-1| 37-5) 38-6 
Lard, pure leaf.| 2 “ 40-6) 38-4) 37-2} 35-2! 39-0] 60-2] 72-0] 75-2| 77-0] 50-6] 44-0} 45-2] 41-6] 48-4} 49-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz 33°34 33-7] 25-8] 23-7] 26-2! 40-8] 43-9] 51-4] 55-0] 36-5] 32-7| 33-4] 29-5] 37-5] 34-0 
Eggs, storage...| 1 28-4) 28-1] 25.1] 22-6] 24-4] 34-5! 34-8] 42-7] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5] 30-6] 25-8] 33-91 30-3 
Milk...... 3 6 qts 48-0; 51-6] 53-4) 54-6] 51-0! 60-0] 72-0) 81-0] 90-0] 86-4] 72-6] 69-6] 71-4] 73-2| 71-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2]bs. 52-0} 58-0) 55-2] 64-8} 64-2] 85-6] 96-2/113-0|131-0]102-8] 77-4] 80-2] 72-2] 72-8] 73-6 
Butter, cream- s ‘ 

OLY ii silage scree): 1 1-9} 33-9) 32-7] 37-3] 36-8] 47-7] 53-4] 63-6] 72-5] 59-2] 45-4] 44-41 40-0! 40-7] 40-9 
Cheese, old....} 1 a 18-5) 20-5) 21-4) 23-9] 25-1] 34-1] 33-1] 36-9] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7/§34-6|§30-0/§31-1/§31-5 
Cheege, new....| 1 17:5) 19-1) 19.8} 22-3] 23-8! 31-7] 30-3] 34-9] 37-8] 37-9] 27-91§34-6]§30-0]§31-11§31-5 
Bread, plain, 

white......../15 2 66-0) 61-5) 64-5) 73-5! 70-5/111-0/117-0]117-01138-0)124-5|105-0]100-5|100-5]118-5]118-5 
Flour, family...|10 s 33-0} 32-0} 39-0} 44-0] 37-0] 77-0] 68-0} 67-0] 80-0] 64-0] 49-01§45-01§41-0/§60-0]§58-0 
Rolled oate....| 5 21-0) 22-0) 21-5) 26-5] 23-5] 30-5] 40-0] 37-0} 41-5} 31-0) 27-5] 27-5] 27-0} 31-0} 30-5 

fey Jeera ages ae 2% 10-4) 11-4) 11-6] 11-8] 13-0] 14-6] 22-0] 24-2} 34-2] 21-6] 19-0/§20-6/§21-0}§21-6|§21-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... ? Ther 10-8; 12-4) 19-0} 14-2] 19-2) 29-0] 34-21 23-8] 23-8] 18-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-8] 16-6] 16-6 
Apples, evapor- 

BUOG. piesa: Ue ies 11-5} 12-0} 12-9] 11-6] 14-3] 15-3] 22-4] 29-9] 29-2] 21-4] 23-5] 20-3] 19-4] 20-8] 20-7 
Prunes,medium 

SIZO). els ok ees 9-9} 11-9) 12-2! 13-1] 12-91 14-8] 17-71 20-3] 27-6] 19-2] 19-2! 18-6] 16-0] 15-6] 15-4 
Sugar, granu- 

Wited. 0. 02.. 4« 24-0) 23-6) 22-0} 32-0] 37-2] 40-0} 43-2] 47-6] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0] 51-2] 46-4] 35-6] 34-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 10-3} 11-0} 10-2] 14-6] 17-0} 18-6] 20-2] 22-2] 40-8] 24-0] 15-2] 24-4] 22-2] 17-0] 16-6 
Tea, black, me- 

TUT os tae: gy 8-7} 8-9} 9-1] 9-3} 9-8} 11-4] 14-2] 15-7] 16-5] 14-0] 13-6]§16-4]§17-4]§17-9]§17-9 
Tea, green, me- 
fim, Be Ue ae 9-1} 9-3) 9-4! 9-8} 10-3] 11-1] 13-6} 15-9] 17-0] 14-7] 15-2)§16-4/§17-4]§17-9]§17-9 
Coffee, medium| + “ 8-9} 9-4) 9-4) 9-8! 9-9} 10-1] 10-7] 12-5) 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 13-5] 13-7] 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes.......| 2 pke 80-3) 36-0} 43-7| 31-0) 60-5/126-0] 62-0] 65-7/204-9] 41-1] 45-9] 43-0] 55-9) 49-1) 45-5 
Vinegar, white 
Wanetee an $ pt. Gi *8) 0-8] 0-8] 0-8] 0-8} 0-9} 0-9} 1-0} 0-9] 1-0} 0-9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAL 0008? coe Peto. 6-95) 7-34) 7-43) 7-84) 8-37/11-82/12-66/13-53/16-65/12-25|/10-22|10-36} 9-89|10-56/10-48 
Cc Cc. Cc Cc. G: Cr (te Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cy Cc. Cc Cc. 
Starch, laundry] } Ib. 3-1) 3-2) 3-2) 3-2] 3-3] 3-8] 4-7] 4-7] 4-8) 4-6] 4-01 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-2 





nn | rn fe | a | | — 


Coal, anthracite|}{g ton 
Coal, bitumin- 




















Sia. Lee “ « 35-0} 38-7| 38-4] 37-0] 37-9] 50-8] 57-7] 61-6] 70-0] 77-9| 67-8} 72-41 66-4 64-21 64-0 
Wood, hard....|“ ed 38-8] 42-5] 40-9] 34-1] 41-6] 51-71 67-3] 76-9] 79-5| 88-0] 77-7| 79-51 77-5] 76-7] 76-7 
Wood, soft..... “ou 29-4] 30-6] 31-7] 31-0] 30-1] 37-6] 49-7] 56-31 60-7] 65-3] 58-0] 59-4] 57-21 56-9] 56-2 
Coal oil........ 1 gal 24-4) 23-7] 22-4) 23-6] 23-0} 25-3] 27-1] 28-1] 35-6] 387-9} 31-6} 31-2] 30-7] 30-6] 30-5 

$ $ SLES Here get rg tlh. igh eo g SPhig hap gain git Bin eiamt Sens lg 
Fuel and light- 
fost de ee ' 1-76} 1-91] 1-87] 1-78] 1-86] 2-30] 2-73] 3-02] 3-45] 3-81] 3-431 3-541 3-38] 3-33] 3-30 
$ $ ot) ig Phi (ie $ 
Rent.... 0. 4mo.| 2-37/ 2-89] 4-05 4-75] 4-83] 4-17] 4-03] 4-341 4-65] 5-08] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-931 6-90| 6-90 
$ 
Grand Totals..|...... 10-56] 12-79] 14-02] 14-21|13-83/14-30/18-50|20-09|21 -67|26-44|22-84|20-57120-90120-24120-82|20-72 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ ie Wl ee a ae ae a ae 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6°82] 7-29) 7-26] 7-80] 8-48111-501/12-46]14-01/16-59}12-53}10-37|10-96]10 -43]/10-59}10-62 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59] 6-66| 7-51] 9-83|..... 12-56|15-41/11-39| 9-37] 9-69] 9-27| 9-56} 9-66 
New Brunswick....... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-26) 7-71] 8-20}11-50/12-30/13-09}15-96}12-46/10-21/10-77|10-44}14-49]10-38 
@itebeciwer ke 5-15] 5-64) 5-33] 6-87) 6-86] 7-15] 8-04]11-46]12-28]12-91/15-70}11-61] 9-62] 9-89} 9-22)10-05} 9-80 
Ontariovecso rns tee 5-01) 5-60] 6°50) 7-20) 7-09) 7-60] 8-37]12-16)12-69]13-40)16-90}12-19)10-13}10-20} 9-76}10-36)10-27 
Manitobas..22)..5...% 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-841 8-10] 8-47}10-82/12-39)13-68)16-46}12-15}10-01] 9-77} 9-29}10-46}10-13 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86} 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-04] 8-41] 8-48}11-18/12-66]13-74/16-21]12-38]10-15]/10-24) 9-61]10-79}]10-76 
Alberta eee. 3 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 7-83) 8-30} 8-26]12-03/12-91114-04/17-03}12-02] 9-85} 9-92} 9-70}10-79}10-72 
British Columbia.....] 6-90} 7-74] 8-32} 9-13) 9-03] 9-06] 8-95}12-21/13-34]14-46]17-55}13-27111-47|11-28)10-93)11-85}11-86 


*The budget is intended toshow the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. See text. {December only. §Kind most sold. tFor electric light see text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
y fale an ae : : io = 

ad) ied al Bey. ka 2 : lee 

. 3S D - 0 Fas SH oH ap H HEH AGS) 5 @ tp 

igen 2 Sie ete gs WBE] LR (0RS eee w a sald ee) wee 

Be ee See ee) Ss |) Bast |) es hl eel eS a ae “3 
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ne lomte om & Tho Hh = > F ae fy © me mee mm @ aap 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents enets cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-3 | 238-8 | 21-9 | 15-8 | 12-1 17-9 29-6 28-4 25°79 38-6 42-2 60-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-4 | 23-9 | 22-2 | 16-5 | 13-4 14-5 24-6 25°8 20°79 36-1 40-4 69-8 

TEESVANCY seus nboteiee se ee 31-8 | 25-1 | 23-6 | 18-3 | 15-3 15-4 26-7 29-5 QORS Ite ceca: 41-5 60 
2—New Glasgow.........-| 27-4 | 23-1 | 18-9 | 14-1 | 11-1 11-8 2-3 23-4 25-6 32-7 37-7 60-7 

3 Aimberstneeccu ctelea cose 25 21-9 | 17-5 | 15 12-2 15 25 24 24-5 36-2 37-8 60 
4 ahifaxin vosdectee aces & 33 24-4 | 26-1 | 17 13-2 15-1 25:4 |, 27-3 24-8 34-6 39-1 58-4 

= MEUT On caet hoercttas oekel ae 35 PASS 25 18 15 Loves eee ne: 25 27 41 46 65 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-8 | 26-6 | 23-8 | 17-9 | 16 14-5 25 25-2 23-2 34+] 38-3 50-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-2 | 23-6 | 21-8 | 16-9 | 12-3 15-1 22°49 27-3 25°4 36-3 40-6 59-5 

J—=Moncton tiem ose 28-7 | 20-6 | 18-9 | 15-9 | 11-5 ZO Pe are 28°6 25°6 37-5 41-7 60 

8 Sti Johnie osteo eeomeaes 34 24 |} 26-3 | 16 12 13-2 25 29-4 25-5 35-9 39-5 62 

9—Fredericton...........- 33-1 | 26-9 | 24-5 | 21-2 | 14-1 13-2 24 27-5 25-5 32°6 38 61 
10=—-Bathurstipe.welie as ee 25 23 17-6 | 14-5 | 11-4 14 19 23-8 25 89-2 43 55 
Quebec (Average)............ 24-8 | 22-6 | 22-8 | 15-0 | 10-3 12-3 25°79 25-0 25-0 34-7 37-6 57-3 

TP1—Quebee tawie.t ee cece 24-6 | 22-9 | 19-9 | 14-1 | 10-1 11-4 27°8 24-5 24-8 83°6 33°40 57 
12—Three Rivers........... 27-5 | 23-7 | 24-7 | 16-7 | 11-2 12-5 25-2 2D 26°5 385 38-8 58-8 
13—Sherbrooke..........--]...... 30 35 OOM Wile Ul AE A ST A eR ea 25-8 38-3 39-6 56:7 
1 SOLON oan tee anew toe eins 20 17-5 | 18 13 GOR Garou tt eas Brann 23 PS AD Ws aber eee 40 57-5 
15—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-8 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 11-8 | 7-5 11-8 23 +3 23 23-3 84°3 36 53-3 

16--Sti Johnis.h eae aise 25 23 25 13-5 | 11-8 12-5 30 26-5 23 35 40 60 
17—Thetford Mines......... 22 19 17 15 13 17-5 19 22 DE |e asta. 30 35 53-3 
18—Montreali ins jee seo 31 26:3 | 27-1 | 14-3 | 11-3 7:8 28-5 28-4 25-1 36°6 39-1 60-5 
19= SB wee he tees ee 27-8 | 22-5 | 22 14-3 | 10-2 12-6 25°8 27°4 26-2 34-9 36:1 60-4 
Ontario (Average)........... 30-1 | 24-3 | 22-3 | 16-4 | 12-4 20-2 28-9 29-8 26-2 36-7 49-2 61-1 
20—Ottawa Whee sities eae 28 22-7 | 21-9 | 15-8 | 10-8 14-6 25-7 27-9 25 +6 36°6 40:8 61-7 
21—Brockville............. 30 23-7 | 238-7 | 14-7 | 11-7 12-5 24-7 30 25 37°6 41-8 59-8 

99—Kingston..........-..--| 30°4 | 28-4 | 23-8 | 17 10-9 14:7 23-7 29-4 25-7 34-7 38-5 59 
93-—Bellevillest esses. . 0h: 27-4 | 23-2 | 24-2 | 16-2 | 11-8 19-2 82-5 29-8 25 40-4 43-1 63-4 
24—Peterborough.......... 30 25-1 | 21 16-2 | 12 20-1 28 28 30 38-1 41-3 60-8 

I5—-OSHAWAL. sects oa nae 30:6 | 24-6 | 22-4 | 15-8 | 12-9 20-4 28 30-4 25 35-2 38-7 61 
Qh OTUs jiede ly sects at aae ae 29-9 | 24-4 | 21-4 | 16-1 | 12-9 20-2 27°6 27 27°4 37-3 40-6 58-3 
Df OLONGOw Beye Hise ole’ te 31 23-9 | 23-7 | 14-5 | 12-5 18-9 31-8 29-5 27-6 37-7 41-4 61°8 

28—Niagara Falls.......... 30°38 | 25-3 | 24 17-3 | 11-4 25 31-6 80-6 25 35-1 88-7 62 
99—St. Catharines.......... 99-6 | 23-3) ) 22-1] 15-3 | 11-4 21:3 27°6 30°3 24-5 85-8 38°4 61-9 
30—=Familtonite sae eeceiet 383-1 | 25-1 | 24-9 | 16-8 | 13-9 21-5 28 30-8 30 36:8 39-9 62-5 
31—-Brantiord.. 2. «cba ase 29-6 | 28-7 | 21-5 | 16-2 | 11-9 19-6 36:3 31-8 30 35-8 39-1 50:5 

B= Grails tehgl 4 Susans ste aera ame 27-5 | 23-7 | 22-3 | 15-3 | 13-9 21 28-3 33 26-7 35-9 38-5 62 
33<—Gruel ple pe shecis ads eters arava 2Gtim eee ee 16-5 | 13-7 21-2 25 PHAR YT Lee en a 34-4 39-2 60-4 

34—Kitchener...........-.. 28-9 | 25-1 | 20 17-9 | 14-7 23-1 33°2 PANEL: 8 1 Ee He 35 37 62 

35—Woodstock.............] 31-9 | 25 22-501 16-3 | 13-2 18:4 30 26-5 24-3 36°4 38°8 61 

36—Stratiord fei. lees tal Oo LasEleee 21-6 | 18-4 | 13-8 23 26-7 27-4 24 35-6 40-2 63 
Oi——WONGON eke ae seis tate 31-3 | 24-9 | 23-9 | 16-7 | 11-5 20-4 29-8 31°6 253 37-1 41-2 62-9 
38—St.. Thomas) /23)5-- cee 30-6 | 25 20-6 | 16-6 | 12-5 18-6 28°3 31-6 26°3 37-3 39-8 63-5 
39——Chathamy sess shatie te 99-8 | 24-5 | 21-4 | 16-1 | 11-9 pips 24-9 29-6 26°3 37-4 40-9 63°6 
40—Windsor.........-..+-+- 29-8 | 22-8 | 23-5 | 16-4 | 11-8 22-4 33°3 31 25°6 36-2 39-9 63-2 
A1=—=Sarniay ss ese bai s oye cewek cts 30 24-1 | 24-1 | 18 13-2 22-5 27-5 32-5 22-5 37-4 40-6 61-9 
42—Owen Sound............| 26-6 | 23 19 15-8 | 13-3 21-4 22-5 25-3 23-7 37 40-9 60-3 

43—-North Bay.............| 34-6 | 29 25 17-5 | 11-7 21-3 30°5 31-3 25-4 86-6 39°8 61 
44—-Sudbury...........---- ot 25-2 | 22-4 | 16-2 | 11-9 22 85°5 30°3 27°1 37-3 40:8 59-8 
A5-——-CODALE We dares eee ets 31-7 | 25-3 | 21-8 | 14-7 | 10-8 RW Bro alae, ise 8 82-5 26-3 37-1 41-6 62-3 
46—T aM MINS sh. desea 26-5 | 23 20 16 11-5 21 25 27-5 26 33°3 37-7 57-5 
47—Sault Ste. Marie........] 31-9 | 26-9 | 28-5 | 18-4 | 12-2 22-8 30 31-1 26°7 37-2 40-4 62-1 

48—Port Arthur............ 31-1 | 23-4 | 20-9 | 16-1 | 12-1 18-8 32-2 30:3 27-9 40-4 45-7 64 
49—Fort William...........| 30-7 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 16-4 | 13-4 19 30-7 29-8 28-6 37-7 41-2 60-9 
Manitoba (Average)......... 27-7 | 21-5 | 20-5 | 14-2 | 11-4 15-7 30-9 25-9 22-3 38-3 42-9 59-3 
50—Winnipeg............... 28-5 | 21-5 | 20-9 | 13-4 | 11-5 14-9 29-9 27-9 24-6 39-9 45-3 57-3 
51—Brandon. fore ee eee O71) Wy 2A S20 14-9 | 11-3 16-5 30 23-9 20 36-7 40-5 61-3 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 29-0 | 22-2 | 20-1 | 14-5 | 10-7 16-4 32-3 25-4 24-3 46-3 50-4 61-4 
52— Reeina seers seek tees 27-7 | 19-7 | 18-4 | 12-6 | 10-7 15-3 32-4 25-8 24-4 44° 51-5 64-2 

53—Prince Albert.......... 26-7 | 21-7 } 19-3 | 14-2 | 10 14-7 30 25 22°7 47-9 22-5 60 
54Saskatoon.............- 29-3 | 22-9 | 22-1 | 15-7 | 10-9 16-9 33°6 26-9 23-2 43-5 47-1 59-5 
55—Moose Jaw........-..-- 32-2 | 24-6 | 20-4 | 15-5 | 11 18-6 33-2 24 26-7 COE Paes As Re 61-9 
Alberta (Average)............] 26-8 | 20-7 | 18-4 | 12-9 | 10-0 15-3 33:3 26-7 23°6 43-8 47-9 58-8 
56—Medicine Hat.......... 24 17 18-1 | 18-4 9°6 15-6 33°8 26 25 45 47-9 56-9 

57—Drumbheller............ 30 25 18 12 10 15 35 30 25 ADD al scar aete 65 
58—Edmonton............. 27-5 | 20-7 | 20-3 | 18-5] 9-9 17-1 35 30-4 22:9} 43-9 47-5 54-4 
59-—Calaary dat sse se uci 25 18-5 | 16-9 | 12-3 9-9 15-3 29°6 25-8 20-9 42-5 46-6 59-3 
60—Lethbridge..h ce a Quen] 22eolset as 2 | 10e5 13-5 33°2 21°3 24-4 42-4 49-4 58-2 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-9 | 26-0 | 22-7 | 15-8 | 13-4 21-9 37-3 B2°1 28-1 45-5 50-9 62-5 

61——-Bernies.igiues lee cee ane 30 2b 20 13-8 | 10 15 35 31 31-5 42-5 48 60 

62—=Neksonsiiicke been ee 30 25 22 16 14-3 20 40 83°5 27°5 46-2 51-2 65 
Goo Uiraaliee J, Wee es Revels oe 30-5 | 25 21 16-8 | 12-9 19-5 36°3 33°8 28-3 44-2 53°3 62-5 

64—New Westminster...... 32-5 | 28-8 | 23 15 13-8 25-8 39°3 29-3 31-1 45 48-5 60 
65—Vancouver............- 33-8 | 25-5 | 23-3 | 14-5 | 13-9 25-5 38-6 30-3 27-6 44-9 50-8 63-3 
66 Victoria irs eee 81-1 | 23-4 | 23-5 | 14-5 | 13-1 23-9 35-5 30-6 25-1 46-6 50-5 63°3 
67—Nanaimo............... 82-4 | 25-6 | 23-2 | 18-6 | 15-6 25 36-3 33 25 44-6 48-8 60-9 

68—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 25-5 | 17 13:8 20-2 87-5 35 28-6 50 56:3 65 
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Fish Eggs 
S| re o § 3 Q a} 
Se ce ee Sh else) 25 |-aales 
gog (48° | ak | 2 Sel ae Wea leeert Se | gape &. 
oe 1ss.|24c| 2. | Bs |oé.| 3. leek | 28 | TES [segs 
mas | B42) ach] 228 | 23 | Ss8| 82 [s8u-] -: | god lata 
MON erties oN : +e » Aw Su SS SO th QS gy So 8 
aeol'sqa | see | 48 a2 |aeeo] 82 |e eso] 82 nae Loz 2 
Oa fr, sae qm nm ™ po & fx, = Ova ae Sh COIN a) nD 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-3 29-5 20:0 | 13-9 58-3 20-9 19-4 31-8 24-5 34-0 30-3 
12-8 Pbedod 3 |): sited eae | Map 3-8 18-4 16-4 25-7 24-6 37-2 35:0 
10 COME econ: 511. LOE 60 19 15-4 28-4 25-6 38-9 38-7 
12 SUPE Pec. soil: 60 17-2 16-3 25-9 24-2 35-1 32°5 
15 Pia | ee FERED 45 18-2 15 23-8 24 31-6 30 
14 UMM Reae coats soi) teen 50 18-2 15-4 25-9 25-2 40-2 35-8 
Pye crahil ll bo ABy bel cee eee (aro (de ges eset 18 20 24-5 24 40 38-2 
12 SONNE |Steks seoee <I ee 60 18-4 18 36-9 24-6 31-4 23-2 
12-0 SOCORE Soc. ooo ae 53-8 17-7 16-9 30-0 20°8 33°9 30-7 
12 SOMME oo crete ars 10 60 18-4 16-6 33-6 24 36 32:3 
path hee Nr. 35 P oeeievere StL. aa 60 17-2 15-8 29-2 23-7 37-5 33 
12, SOM hee set alc eee 50 18-3 17-6 32-1 22-3 33°8 30 
DE Pie ee rategel 2 Ot] cu cue etl cu ean 45 16:8 17-5 25 25 28-2 27-5 
15-3 30-7 29-0 9.3 60-4 20-1 21-2 28-0 23°9 35°6 32-0 
10 25 203: Ce 50 20 21 31-8 24-5 38-2 35-7 
15-20 310): TEM | beaten TONRlese ese 22-5 25 28-6 24-5 36 31-8 
15 ON F |hesace artes: Stel me aieeentn Reena es 20 20 27-9 24 35-2 34 
ahd Fe 30 15 nia ae 60 Riateseam et ove Icete meee) ers 21-6 24-8 32-5 30 
pe hate || oe 20 HEA ee | ania cat ead | LE RED Ua ae 24-3 22-2 31-2 25 
Fath rakes €s,|| Reo I 20 10 60 20 Leal 33-8. 24-5 33-2 31-7 
Pe AM aan e Olin. wwta eee 50 Raa akeiatee 20 21-1 22-6 37-2 32: 
18-20 |33-3 20, Sa 75-90 20-3 20-9 31-9 23-4 41 35-7 
15 SUS eB ee coy Sot pe eee 60 17-7 20:3 31 24-6 35-9 31-9 
19-3 39-3 21-8 11-4 62-4 20-9 18-3 33-2 24-2 33-3 30-7 
18 omit scraaes TK \, oe | io atone 20-9 21-1 33 °2 24-1 37°9 36-1 
17-18 {32-35 28 Cee irae tad 50 21-3 14-8 33-6 24-4 31-1 31 
15 30 25 BD || Hes Ate eee 17-9 18-4 31-5 23 32-5 31-6 
FOS a caitl 25 18 RR Ese ye 25 16:8 28 24 27-8 23 
Bie Stra) | Oe ei Ga 25 Dele |G, peace 20 19-7 31-6 24-1 28-9 25 
20 30 PAT | Pag 1. Sheeran cee 20 18 31-3 24-6 30-4 30 
atte a el oree ls 23 Oe eA Ee ea, “ 19-3 18-6 28 24-5 29 27-2 
15 30 15 10 72 21:8 15-5 33°5 24-1 36-7 32-9 
22 35 Zor Tei reese eee. 22-5 18-8 83°3 24 34: [reese 
20 30 25 i "1 eeepc 20 17-2 33-9 23°8 34 31 
20 Oy ity ste cote el I [Plessis ig 20 19-4 36°8 23-5 36°2 32-4 
pa ie 2a 28 ee oaetee 20 aes Bert fiake 18°3 19-7 29-3 23-7 30°2 29 
Pen coun 30 20 12 Rin, wei ave 20 17-3 33-1 23-4 28°3 28 
ee Be sage ele eps ego ed EE Fees ee [statare sais 14-7 82-4 23-6 29-3) tes epen ene 
ea 5 Re | erate 20-22 mils oe. sah ag 25 16-2 26-2 22-4 28-5 28 
20 30 22) ik em (oe. RE. 17-5 20:3 32-5 22-5 31°3 26-5 
BRS ari 35 25 10 Ee eae ie 25 17-3 28-9 23-5 31-3 27-1 
18 25 15°) «|e eee ae 60 20-1 14-8 33-3 24 33 °6 30°3 
20-25 30 25 10 50 19-7 19-3 35-3 24-6 30:2 30 
18 30 20 112), il een ota 20°6 18-1 33-3 24-2 27-9 26-3 
22 32 20 1162) 4 | ier ete 22-6 21-9 39-7 24-4 33-6 27-2 
22 30 Zot (Tee | cae es 20 21-7 40 25-8 32-2 27-5 
= Hie ec | CORREO ero RESTOR | in cle eked | Breer cored | eee caete 14 29-7 23-8 28-1 27-6 
boca ed | ae etal EERIE G14|| yal all ROMS Cee | Hee Bio 22-7 35-9 25-8 38:9 36° 
See ate 30 24 10 60 20-8 21 35-6 25 39°6 39°3 
pepe ee 30 San. ee eee 70 24 20 36-5 25-8 41-9 40 
pie dente 25 20 Rue tik. gus oe 20-3 20 27-5 24-4 43-4 36-3 
publish oiled ERY eR 20 es ue ae | eee ame 22°5 17-7 37-4 23-5 39°6 35-7 
18 30 LS Gray Olea ees 19-9 16 34-4 26-4 36) ieee 
20 ~=|21-30 1G-TS Shee eer 60-65 19 18 40-5 25-3 37°5 34-3 
heGp ek Red 39-0 19-0) | haa no oe 21-7 17-1 34-0 23°8 31-4 27-0 
Be Sphehane 30 20 eg Ree learner. 23-3 18-1 33-8 23-9 34-7 29-7 
Bae 30 18 Be oan BRB eretess 20 16 34-2 23-6 28 24-3 
24-7 29-4 DS cod po. ie | Seer 25:0 21-7 31-5 24:7 27-7 24-9 
23-25 BID) 0) Nl Creseroced est bese aig | eee 21-7 22-5 33-2 21-6 30°3 23-7 
ao ee 25-30 ny emetic ke Whe ca chon stare 23°3 20 28°8 26-7 25-9 24-1 
25 30 15 COW. A lsactueae 25 21-9 31-8 26:3 28-1 24-2 
25 30 Hea} 011) ia Cea | RA ar 30 22-5 32 24-1 26-5 23-8 
22-9 27-8 16-0 TS Shee. aoe 24-2 22-9 32-4 24-5 32°7 25°6 
25 30 20 90)  Raaeess 5 24 35-6 25-2 31-9 24-5 
25-30 30 LEO eee IR BORE 25 25 29-2 24 31-7 22-5 
17-5-20 |23-25 12-5 15 Bless oe 2D 22-1 29-3 24-7 35 28 
25 30 15 PD  pedior ae 23-6 20-3 33 25-6 34:4 29-4 
18 25 15 Qe rete. «2 22-3 22 35 23 30°6 23°8 
18-8 24-9 19-3 VEC. Rewees ss 23°2 22°9 34-0 26-3 37-4 31-5 
20-28 25 18 TSP Rina c. 24-2 25 38-5 25 32 21-6 
25 30 20 DAU | \eseartheciee 25 25 27°8 27°5 SUL ne Bees: 
25 30 20 DOA tse 25 25- 31-5 28°3 36°3 30 
Gp Re oot: dn etka cl eae eae 15 Sena eet 20-9 22-4 39 25-2 36:3 31-9 
11-5 50 TA | aes Se beeen (ese eee 19-9 18-3 35-5 25-4 37-2 34-4 
15 20 || Gegh coos 20 55 24 20-1 31-9 24-6 36-9 31:3 
12-5 COUMID leo, teers Nocatee otc ee 21-7 22-4 38 25-4 34:6 33 
seston 20 DSA see 15 Specs 25 25 30 29 48-8 38 


a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢. per quart. 


Milk, per quart 


cents 


~ 
fd 
a 
oww “I 


631 
Butter 
hind S 
S$ _ 
So P 2, 
Qian (oy JE 
> 2:2 g 2 
eles es oe 
Aaa! FB 
cents cents 
36-8 49-9 
38-3 43-0 
40 AS te ted 
37°6 42 2 
37 41-5 | 3 
36-7 43-2 | 4 
40-2 45 5 
33 37-7 | 6 
38-1 41-9 
40-7 44.7) 7 
37°6 Altes 
38-1 41-4 | 6 
36 49-5 |10 
35-9 38.3 
34-8 38-5 |11 
ate 37.8 |12 
36 39.3 {13 
dear cere 37.4 14 
teas niet 37-6 |15 
38 38-8 |16 
84-9 37.5 |17 
36:3 39.2 {18 
35-5 39.7 119 
36-8 40-1 
39 40-9 |20 
37°5 39 21 
34-1 38 22 
39°4 38.9 [23 
35°3 38.3 124. 
24i/ 38.3 125 
37-2 39-8 |26 
35-6 40-1 |27 
35 41-2 |28 
36-8 39-7 |29 
36-6 40-5 |30 
37°5 39 Sle 
36°7 38.4 132 
36 89-2 133 
35:5 40 =: 134 
34 37.3 |35 
35 38-4 |36 
37°6 39-2 137 
40 40-3 |38 
38-1 40-3 |39 
38 40-5 |40 
38-1 41-9 |41 
36:4 38-2 |42 
36 839-8 143 
33-8 40-6 |44 
4x Roan 44-5 |45 
40 43-8 |46 
36 40-4 |47 
38:3 43-4 |48 
37:5 43-6 |49 
30-7 40-6 
31-3 40:6 |50 
30 40-5 {51 
33°9 42-4 
33°8 42-8 152 
33°1 40-153 
33°6 41-7 |54 
35 45-1 |55 
35°2 41-3 
35°6 41-3 |56 
37°5 44-5 |57 
34-4 39-5 |58 
83°3 40-6 |59 
35 40-8 |60 
40-5 44-7 
40 40-8 |61 
40 45 62 
37°5 45 63 
42-5 44-1 164 
38-4 45-1 |65 
43-7 46-7 |66 
41-7 45-8 |67 
40 45 {68 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











ish) ¢ aq ge = r Canned Vegetables 
3 | 3 Sa EN 5 g 
9 | 8 4 ae p 
2 Oa ie 2 alae ae it ae ee ce 
Locality HB A 3 bee a co g H pa 38 
Seem ees oe lt Sue | ee he Bh See Sel) Rae 
co | w8 | 5S |A8-| of | Be | $a |] SS | aA | NS 
sa | 38 | a5 | 286] 381 8 | 22 | #8 | ae | gE 
ae os, fos, 1) OMe |) To = om 5 & 5a Oo & 
6) 5 PR Fx, fc fa a a ow 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-5 7-9 18-1 5:8 6-1 10-8 13-9 26-0 18-7 19-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-4 8-5 18-1 6-4 6-5 10-0 15-2 22-3 19-8 20-6 
I—Sydneye Ake bee ed eee 33-9 8 18-5 6:6 6:6 10-1 15-7 21 20-4 21:5 
2—New Glasgow............-006- 30-8 8 17-8 6-4 6-4 10-2 15-3 22-1 19-5 19-9 
S—— Arm ersten shs iui ba c/oter ie cmteen 30-5 10 18-3 6:5 6°8 9-6 13-6 24 20-1 19-4 
ele L:NOtizh cake are er Ms ame Ae ae 34-4 8 19-1 6-4 6-7 9-5 16-3 22-8 19-5 20-7 
SATO ee ie) ee ane 32-2 8-7 17 6-3 6-2 10-5 15 21-6 19-6 21-4 
6—P.H.¥.—Charlottetown......... 29-8 7-4 19 6:0 6 10-2 16-7 22 18-2 19 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-8 8-9 18-4 6-2 6-2 10-7 15-6 20-9 18-4 19-4 
T=—MOnctom ye oc.05)0 othe Cie aan 32-4 93 19 6:5 6:4 11-7 16-6 21-5 19-1 20-1 
SoS Gs SOR) sified kN, 0 I UA 30-9 8-7 19-1 5:8 6:3 9-7 14-1 20-3 17 19-2 
9—FBrederretome hc. the. we ers eee 30-8 8-7 17-2 6:0 6-1 11-2 15 20°6 18 18-6 
10=-Bathurstay is 0s ae) ae ae oe 29 8:7 18-4 6:3 6 10 16:5 21-2 19-5 19-5 
Quebec (average)..............6.... 30-0 6-9 17-6 5-9 6-6 9-5 14-3 18-6 18-8 18-3 
11—-Quebeeruie is foe b ee ce a 29-7 8-5 18-2 6-2 6-2 10-1 14:3 20 18-9 19 
12-—TDhree Riversis.,.880.).. eae 31-8 6 17-7 5°8 6:8 9-8 15-1 19-6 20°6 19-2 
18—Sherbrooke..............+0000 30-4 8-7 17 5-5 6:6 8-7 14-2 18-9 19-1 18-6 
14—Sorelye yl. eee cot, oisiale el ae 27-3 5:3 17-4 5:8 6:8 9 15 17-3 20-1 17-6 
15—St. Hyacinthe 28-3 6 18 5-5 7 10-2 13-8 18-6 18-6 18-4 
16—St. John’s 80-8 6 17-4 5-8 6-3 10-3 14-6 18-4 18-8 17-9 
17—Thetiord Mines 31-4 6-7 17-8 6-1 6-6 8-6 13-3 18-4 18-5 17-5 
18——Montrealin 0 3:.\. gee... ce aaee es 31-6 8 17-7 6-0 6-2 10:3 14:3 18-9 17-9 18-5 
TO rob Di Ue Ae aie! BV ae fae 28-9 6:7 17:3 6-5 6-6 8-8 14-2 17-4 17-1 17-8 
Ontario (average).................-- 31-4 q-4 17-2 5-5 5-9 11-4 14-3 19-7 17-8 18-2 
205 O thames ae ose Peo usps oho. ches aeabea 31-7 8 18 6-7 6:6 10-9 14:3 19-4 17-7 18-4 
21—Brockwvalles.o.) oa h.-<iahieko hee 6 28-9 6:7 16:8 5-6 5-6 9-4 13-2 18-8 17-7 17-7 
22-— Kine Stone): ahs. eh sc clideubaterde 28-8 6-7 15-4 5-9 5 9-5 13-4 18:7 15-7 16-5 
23-—-Bellevalleg: if: cate o's cuee os Meare 27-2 6-7 16-8 5-3 5-2 10-9 13-9 18-7 16-7 17-7 
24 Peterborough ..j.i6 + «else es 31-7 7:3 17-4 | » 5-2 5-4 11-4 12-6 19-4 16-7 17-6 
2 — Osama wees. ios ait «, sohieke Remerane 33-6 7°3 16-5 4-9 5-3 12-3 13-5 19-7 16:7 17-6 
26-—-Oril laa. ee. beaks ae ea), eee 31-7 6-7 i 5-1 5-8 10-8 13-4 19-8 18 18-4 
27 =P OLODLO ERE. sb ae «coe tees 33°2 7-3 17-2 5-3 5-8 11 13-5 19 16-6 17-8 
28——Niagara Falls) ...e4... J) cs seeee 32-6 7-3 17-4 5-5 5-9 11-3 15-7 20-2 18-4 18-7 
29-—St Catharinesy ..v4 oe 1a wee 30-7 7:3 16 5-2 5-4 12 13-4 19-6 16-5 17-8 
30-—Hanni tone... ee deco 33°3 7:3 17-2 5-1 6 11 13°5 18-7 16-8 17-7 
1 Bramtioreie oi) ike see cists eae 26:3 7:3 15-9 4-9 5-5 12-1 13-9 18-8 16:7 17-2 
ipo aa am eel 32 6:7 17-2 +4 5-6 11-7 14-1 19-4 16-4 17-9 
OTT LCL iy eles iba sale hee ob ete aoe 31-7 7:3 17-5 5-1 5:7 11-4 13-1 19-7 16-4 18-1 
34-——Kitcheners ) ..) is Bb sa holo eee 31 7:3 17-5 4-9 5-1 11-8 14-2 18-4 17 17-4 
30 WOOdStOCK oH. scp » sce ead 29-4 7°3 16-4 4-8 5-2 11-4 13-1 19-3 17-5 17-9 
SO= SO ULATION Gath is ole o akak «s/o eee 31-9 7°3 17-6 5-5 6-3 12-4 14-3 20-2 17-9 18-2 
Bi LODGOM), FH.) 4.6 6 sieve oo eee oe 31-6 7-3-8 17-7 5°38 5-6 11-7 14:3 20 18 18-1 
BS bs nom age:, 5. sel chic 31-1 7°3 17-7 5-7 6-1 12-3 14-7 20-5 18 18 
39--Chathariiy: .. eh..ck 6s sleto Maer 31-5 6°7 17-8 5-5 6:3 11-2 15-4 19-8 18-5 18-3 
AQ=—WANGSOP picts: hie bs ost, 070/ e see 31-2 8 16:8 5-7 5:8 11-6 14-5 19-8 18-9 18-4 
A SATHIG ). ciiolsc bce. le bic cee dee 31-4 6 18-1 4-8 5-9 11-9 15 20-3 19-6 18:9 
42—Owen Sound.............00008- 30:9 6°7 17°8 5-2 5-6 11 14:8 19-8 17-7 18-1 
48—— North Bayi. bc 4 stelbicsc <b eceueeete 83°7 8 16-5 6:2 7°3 13:1 16:7 19-6 18 19-2 
AA—— SDH dsc chlo onie Ron's ole deade ete 32-6 8 16-8 6-1 8 11-8 17 20°6 19-3 18-7 
AG ACOWANE sales wl sis-cll Bua ors esate 32°8 8-7 17-7 6:3 6:9 12-4 16 21-9 20-3 19-6 
46——i GAINING.) |. 4d aihee ele Meee 83°9 9-3 15-5 6-3 6 8:8 15 20°6 18:3 18-5 
47—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-8 8 17-8 6:0 6:9 12-4 15-7 20-1 18:8 18-3 
48——PortiArthurs.bat eke cca aaleciee 81:4 7:3 18-8 6-0 5-3 10-9 14-2 19-7 18-2 18-4 
49-——Hort) Williamn:.), wie oe «aici Secale ols 31-9 7:3 18 5-7 6:3 10-4 13-3 21-4 19-5 19-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 32°9 viv} 19-5 5-8 5-7 12-1 14-0 22-0 20-1 21-0 
D0 Winnipeg io: 6 tect hus ate tte bee as 31-5 8 19 5-7 6-1 11-8 13-7 21-7 19-7 21-2 
o1-= Brandon ae ss beck hoe ne eee 34-2 7-3 20 5-9 5-3 12-3 14-2 22-2 20-4 20-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 32:3 8-5 19-0 5-74 5:7 10-3 13-9 20-7 20-5 21-9 
2a PROCTER) Wise ks clekt Rosia abe ees 31-2 8-4 18-3 5-7 5-6 11-1 13-1 22-1 20-6 21-6 
Jo brince Alberts...4.26 31. se baa 31:6 8°83 18 5-7 5:7 8-8 14-6 20 20-6 21-3 
54-——Saskatooni.... 0. ied th ee 30-9 8-8 20 5-5 5-8 10-9 13-8 20-4 20-3 20-8 
55—Mio00se: Jaws aces ustemawetelieliiene ate 35°38 8 19-5 5-8 5-7 10-3 14-1 20°4 20°4 20-4 
Alberta (average)................... 32-6 8-8 18-8 5-9 5-8 11-4 12-7 20-4 20-2 21-4 
56—Medicine Hat...............5-: 33 8 18-6 5-9 6:3 11-4 12:5 20-1 20-9 20-1 
d¢-—Drumbeller.s, )Wiie6 eke 33-8 10 20 5-9 5-6 12-5 13-8 22-5 20 23-8 
O8--Wamontone 64.6 he «soles a oe 29-9 8 18-9 5-5 5-1 10-2 11-1 20-2 19-9 20-6 
59-—Calgarye was ho. ikl ey Saw 35-2 8 19-3 6-4 5-7 11-6 done 19-8 20 21-9 
60—Lethbridge................ ee 31-3 10 17-1 5-7 6-4 11-4 12-6 19-6 20-4 20-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 32-0 9-2 20-6 6-1 6-7 16-8 10-8 17-6 19-4 20-2 
G1 Hernia): ay. 0 i bosib Bios ae ae 33 9 18 5-8 5-7 12-3 11 20 19-5 19-5 
62-—Nielsonystie lian balesthc eis Tee 34 10 18-1 6°5 8 12-5 12-5 20 20 bal 
6S Tralliy en Ae Bg dee eee 30-8 9-3 18 , 6-2 5-7 10 9-6 18-7 20 20 
64— New Westminster.............- 31-3 7-5 22-1 5-9 5-9 g-4 9-4 19-4 19-1 21-3 
G5—VANCOUVET: .: wie eis clole onsets cece 80-2 7°5 22-7 6:0 5-9 9-6 10-2 19 18-8 20-1 
66=-Victoriawee cic 8 hth «gee oe ee 31:4 8-9 20-4 5-8 7:3 9-8 10-9 19-8 19-9 20-6 
Gl—NanalMmo ds 4s. bles one Mee ol 32-4 8:9 21-7 5-9 6-8 10-6 11-1 19 19 19:3 
68—Prince Ruperti.. 1... 25 ee ee 82-5 12:5 23°8 6-4 8 11:9 11-3 20-5 18-6 19-6 
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Potatoes Apples Ss 
62 Q - m5 : ye r= 
oo SR - 4 Q SG n S 
| || Be | ai g.j|/ee | = Bg 3 or E 
Se |e g go | 32 | B% 3 33 28 ee a 
Pa x ) . ‘ S : 8 m 8 a Sal = Ca 5 o % ae 5 5 ; 
ogo an 2 2 oS 345 2 a ae 2 a] st Bro =| 
~ 88 ed So = —S) alee en 205 = Sy 3 &, Sex P19 
aes cee dat, | oe Wee | Se lee sul Bes) 46 2S) tee pee bs Bg 
Se oll fee is iH @ 5.5 an | soc =| & &. aa & 2 BS, 
ea] o) 04 a fy ca) A a 6) i 6) = os) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-3 5-9 | 1-366 27-8 30-0 20-7 15-4 16-1 19-9 897 30-0 -782 48-8 
8-1 4-9] 1-100 23-0 24-8 19-7 16-0 17-5 19-7 933 31-8 862 51-3 
8-7 4-5 1-32 ST Lie ee | 22 18-6 19-2 a 37 992 30 PRG MU LPT Ty SP, 1 
7-7 4-9 1-15 ie 25 18-6 15-7 171 19-8 - 899 30-7 772 50 2 
7-8 5-1 78 16-6 20 20 15-2 17 20 -90 31-2 1-00 45 3 
9-1 4-8 1-09 25-6 31-6 18-6 16 16-1 18-1 - 829 33-8 706 57-5 | 4 
7-4 5.2 1-16 93-7 22-5 19-3 14-5 18 19 1-06 33-3 95 52-5 | 5 
7-9 5-1 732) Werlons: 13-5 20 15-2 15 20-2 1-04 29-4 86 60 6 
8-0 4.9 Vil «18-4 29-4 19-6 16-5 16-2 19-9 919 33-0 844 47-4 
8-8 4.8 1-04 20-9 28-1 20-2 16-2 16-4 20-7 94 34+4 833 50 7 
7-6 4-4 809] 20-6 30 17-4 15-6 14-9 18-2 734 31-2 +764 44.2 | 8 
7-4 44 60 15 30 19-6 17-2 15-6 19-4 934 31-3 -78 45-4 | 9 
go 6 633] wages tier ae | 2h 21 7 17-9 B12 1-03 35 1-00 50 =—«{ 10 
7-8 6-0 1-659] 22-1 34-6 20-1 15-9 17-5 19-4 1-004 30-2 - 864 47-4 
8-2 6-5 916} 22-1 27-5 18-5 18-7 18-1 20 -989 30 879 46-8 11 
7-8 6:5 1-19 24.1 30 20-3 15-1 18-7 20 1-04 29-2 925 45-6 |12 
7-4 5 1-16 21-4 40-8 20-7 15-2 17-3 20 1-05 32-5 -87 51-4 {13 
7-8 5-7 1-13 99-1 33-3 20 15-8 17-7 21-6 1-05 26-7 1-00 44.5 {14 
8 5 1-18 2 DAMN 1), aaa 20 15 16-5 18-3 1-02 30 91 46-7 {15 
7-8 6-3 863] 20 42-7 O17 15 18-7 19-5 1-02 35 95 48.8 |16 
6-9 6 1-15 oP YN 21 17-5 17-4 16-6 1-02 34-4 775 ag 107 
8-3 5-3 1-06 21-7 38-6 19-5 15 16-7 19-4 1-00 26-6 762 47-1 |18 
8-1 7:5 881] No.7 29 18-8 15-6 16-4 18-9 -847 Died 70 47-9 |19 
8-5 5-2 1-023) 22-1 30-3 20-0 15-2 15-4 18-2 874 28-5 734 45-9 
8-8 6-8 1-06 23 42-1 93-3 15 15 20-5 878 30-8 688 45-5 |20 
6-6 5 78 15 20 20 14-3 14-4 15-9 888 30-8 684 45 {21 
8-4 4-9 833] 18 22-5 19-3 14-6 15-9 17-3 893 26-9 684 42-9 {22 
9 4-3 844, 18-9 25-6 18-7 15-3 14-8 16-5 886 25-5 69 47-5 |23 
8-7 4-8 785| 17 26-4 20-4 13-2 14-5 17-1 854 28-4 73 44 |24 
8-5 4.2 816] 15-7 25 15 13-6 14-6 17-6 876 25 733 46-6 |25 
8 5-3 731| 16-2 38-3 20 15 15-1 17-3 898 25-5 753 44-3 |26 
8-7 5°5 897|' 17-9 40 17-5 13-6 14-2 16-8 765 24-9 675 44.5 |27 
8-9 4-5 1-23 23-5 SUES TT ety eee, 16-7) (Pood i 17-4 991 29-7 786 45-1 |28 
9 5-4 1-11 22 2 Sie Dye 14-4 14-5 16-7 88 25-7 666 45-7 |29 
8-7 5 974] 20-8 23-3 20 14-5 14-5 15-6 801 24-4 683 44-5 |30 
6-7 4-5 S6Sieemty Que bl 20 14-3 14-1 14-8 -748 25-6 665 1-7 [31 
8-6 3-8 965} 20-8 OT Gli ae the 14-1 14-6 17 -86 26-4 -708 44.92 |32 
8-1 5-5 991] 22-8 36-7 25 13-6 13-4 15-3 -728 26 +688 43-5 |33 
7-8 3-9 -995] 20-3 PA ie | bile ae 12-7 14-2 18-3 766 26 - 742 41-6 |34 
7-5 4-1 986]. 21-4 1G 29) PEt NY 15-4 14-4 16-7 798 28-8 “69 44-3 |35 
8-2 5-2 939] 21-5 27-2 17-5 15-7 15-3 17-2 93 27-3 734 45 |36 
8-4 4-8 -933] 18-6 D3 Gt Mae. 14-5 15-1 17-8 -84 31 -724 45-5 [37 
8-8 6-6 1-04 21-3 10-7582. 3 15-8 15-6 17-6 +933 27-8 83 46-4 |38 
7-9 4-3 -986] 19-6 DOU eee 4 16-4 14.9 16-9 942 31-4 743 46-1 |39 
8-9 4-8 1-01 18-6 30 23 16-4 14-9 17-3 91 28 753 46-1 |40 
8-4 5-4 -864] 18-3 225 15 16-1 16-6 18-7 - 936 33-8 779 46-4 |41 
8-3 4-8 -70 16-5 25-7 15 14-4 14-4 17:2 -835 28-2 744 44.4 |42 
8-3 5-8 1-23 31-9 46-3 21-7 14-4 14-8 18-3 -905 31-4 819 49.4 |43 
9-1 8-1 1-15 31-4 50 20 19-3 17-6 22-5 1-01 32-7 838 48-1 |44 
9-3 7-4 1-25 27 35 23-9 18-6 20-1 23-1 -969 31-7 +813 54-4 145 
9-7 5-4 1-66 S005) Ieee: 21 15-3 18 21 95 30 -80 50 =: {46 
9-1 5-9 1-17 27 35-1 19-2 15-4 16-9 2D 8 831 28-3 713 Calin eae 
8-8 4.7 1-42 31-2 36 +2 22-6 17-2 15-5 21-5 85 31-3 “74 49.2 |48 
8-3 5-1 1-60 33 52-5 92-5 16 18-6 23 -872 30-6 +722 49-5 |49 
8-7 6-8 T-455) 27-2 po 21-5 16-0 16-5 20-0 -836 31-3 772 48-1 
8-9 6-9 1-80 SUS Te, 20-4 15-9 15-1 19-9 821 29-5 +723 47-1 |50 
8-5 6-6 1-11 Diese | Rees. 22-5 16-1 17-8 20 85 33 82 49 {51 
8-3 8-4 2-116)" 42-8 ilo. et 22-7 15-3 7-4 20-9 -879 31-2 764 53-6 
8-4 7-4 2-21 / Od eee 21-8 13-9 16-9 21-1 +85 30-9 +733 53-1 [52 
8 11-1 2-08 Ae ene 23-8 14-3 17-7 20-4 +888 31-3 75 50.53 
8-7 8-1 2-13 49-30 Cee 25 16-2 16-8 21-4 -86 30 -769 54-4 |54 
8-1 6-9 2-02 68-3712) 5 20 16-6 18-1 20-5 917 32°5 792 57 «(85 
8-3 8-0 he) 1142-2 Be 22-6 15-7 17-2 19-8 857 31-5 -801 55-3 
7-6 8-1 2-02 AQO1 | ee we 22-5 16 17-9 20 836 29-3 -829 58-3 156 
9-3 | 9-2 2-68 50 i Siiesa 22-5 18 17-5 20 875 33-8 -788 60 {57 
8-1 8-4 1-38 P| ea 21-3 13-1 15-9 20-3 818 30 744 52-5 158 
8-2 7-6 2-42 A0-St ooo A 23-1 15-2 #734 19-6 883 32-8 +803 53-8 |58 
8-1 6-8 2-261 > 44 GUN hs 23-6 16-1 17-7 19-2 875 31-8 +839 51-7 |60 
8-4 YB | 2-644, 48-9 ].......,. 22-0 14-7 15-3 18-6 864 31-5 -483 53-3 
9-3 5 2°71 7 | lag 20 16:6 15 20-5 90 33 -79 51-6 {61 
8-9 6-8 2-82 eink lt ee 25 15 16 19-5 92 35 -78 57 162 
8:5 5-9 270 | GDB eee oat 22-5 14-5 15 17-6 90. 35 82 52 «163 
8-1 7-3 2-21 AO 4070 oe 20-8 12-6 15-1 16-7 794 27-1 -764 49-6 |64 
7-9 7-6 2-41 4560s ose 20-5 12-8 15-1 16-8 804 30-2 +734 52-1 165 
8-2 8 2-63 61-4) 159 oh 20 15-6 14-1 18-3 859 30-2 75 51-7 |66 
7-9 7-8 2-64 S90 BOT bt 22 14-1 15 18-6 85 29-4 -804 53-6 {67 
8-5 8-5 3-03 Ee iis MP BPEBLA 25 16:3 16-9 20-8 888 31-8 +825 58-8 168 
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Deminion (Average)........ 8-7 60-5 1-7 3 15-4 3:8 42-6 61-6 12-5 : 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 9-2 8-6 64-2 72-6 29-4 12-2 4-1 46-0 47-6 13-3 8-2 
1—-Sydneyee yds bee 9-4 9-1 62-3 75-1 31-2 14-1 4-5 56-5 53 12-7 8-1 
2—New Glasgow......... 9-7 9 65-6 71-4 30 11-8 3°8 41 40 13-8 8-1 
3——Amherpti cosa) Aye 8-8 8:3 66-3 73-1 27 10-6 4 47 47-6 13-2 7-9 
4-~Halifax iio. Sou) 8-5 7-9 63-3 72-3 29 13-6 4-5 42-4 58-6 13-3 8 
SS Mruro: Hen e ad aee 9-5 8-9 63-3 7h 30 11 3-8 43-3 38-7 13-5 9-1 
6—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 8-9 8-4 62-2 66°9 27-5 14-6 3-9 44-8 45-6 187 G2 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-8 8-2 61-4 71-6 26-7 12-4 4-0 43-0 40-4 12-6 7:5 
7—Moncton.............. 9-4 8-6 65-6 73°5 28°3 11-4 4-4 50-6 40 14-1 8-4 
8-St: Johnie i Oe es 8-8 8-1 60-7 66-3 24-8 11-7 3°6 43-2 43-6 12-5 7-3 
9—Fredericton........... 8-5 8-2 62-5 74-2 25-6 12-3 Soy 38 38 11-6 7 
10—Bathurst... 0.0.0. 65: 8-5 8 56-6 72-5 28 14 4-1 40 40 10) 7-4 
Quebec (Average).......... 8-3 7-7 59-4 67-8 26:9 13-9 3°8 44-4 65-0 11-7 74 
1i-—Ouebecig.e's Sesed eee 8 7-6 60-2 71-5 26:4 16-9 3-7 39-8 64 10-9 7-6 
12—Three Rivers......... 8-2 7:6 62-3 70-6 24-3 15-1 3°7 44-4 70 12-3 7:3 
13—Sherbrooke........... 8-1 7-7 59-3 69-3 27-1 12-1 3-6 40 58-6 10:8 7°3 
14 — Sorell Me Pa eles Mi cos 8-6 8-1 49 55-2 27-2 13 4-1 41-7 60 12-8 7:6 
15—St. Hyacinthe........ 8-3 7:6 61-3 62-2 29 13-5 4:3 50 75 10 7-1 
16——St) John’s...) oc 3. ds so: 8-4 7-9 62 67 26-3 13:3 3-9 50 63-3 15 7:3 
17—Thetford Mines....... 8-7 8-1 63 72-5 27-1 13-4 3°7 41-3 58 11-8 7-4 
18—Montreal.............. 7°7 7:3 59-4 71 26-2 14°6 3-4 45-8 65-8 11°3 i 
19 —— ER lV ie |, Shoe 8-3 7-8 58-1 71-1 28-6 13-1 3-7 46-3 70 10 7-6 
Ontario (Average).......... 8-5 8-1 61-2 71-8 25-9 13-4 3-5 40-6 60-3 11-7 7:5 
20--Ottalwaelns .tkageeed 8-3 7-6 61 71-5 26°6 12-6 3°6 45-5 57-8 11-8 7-2 
21—Brockville............ 8-3 8 59-3 70-5 25-8 12-4 3°7 36-6 54-8 11 6:9 
22—Kingston.............. 7:8 7°6 54-4 64°4 24+4 11-9 3°6 38-1 47 10 7-2 
283—Belleville............. 8-5 8-2 60-7 69-4 26:6 13-1 3-8 37-5 61-1 10-7 7-2 
24—Peterboroughy........ 8-1 7:7 61 69-9 25 13-5 3-2 39 48-6 11 7 
25—Oshawa ws. poo e4. eos 8 7°8 66°6 77 25 12-6 3-2 40 60 11-8 6-6 
26—Orillia Woes seks 8-4 8-1 62-5 69 24 13-7 3°6 38 48-2 11-4 8 
27-—Moronto sec. suis eee see 7-9 7°8 63:5 71-6 24-3 12 3°6 39-4 52-9 10 6°8 
28—Niagara Falls......... 8-3 7-9 61-2 76-4 25-4 13-5 3-5 44.4 57-8 11-1 7-4 
29—St. Catharines........ 8-5 8-4 62 71-4 24-6 11-7 3-4 40 59-8 11-1 6-8 
30—Hamilton............. 7-9 7°7 63-1 70°3 25-1 12-5 3-5 37 63-1 10-2 6-7 
31—Brantford............. 7°83 7:6 57-8 70-1 23-9 11-8 3 41-7 64-9 11-3 6:8 
B2—— (Gal tn aici: ): pence a 7-9 7-7 59-1 71-2 23-9 13-4 4-4 44-1 59-9 10°4 6-7 
d0-—Guelphivs. so sasadenee 8-2 7°6 59-5 72°5 24-4 13-2 3-7 42-1 56-1 11-7 6:3 
34—Kitchener............. 8-5 8-5 52-4 68 24-3 12-5 3°3 37 57 11-3 df 
385—Woodstock............ 7°8 7-6 61-7 72-7 24-1 11-6 3-1 37-6 55-8 11-1 6-9 
36—Stratford.........4...: 8-4 8-3 59-5 70:3 24°6 13-1 3°5 41 59-3 11-3 8-4 
8/—Londondiee 0. fs Lh ee 8-4 8 63-9 73-1 25-6 13-7 3°5 43-2 55-5 11:3 7:6 
38—St. Thomas........... 8-7 8:6 66-1 73°2 26-6 13-6 3-7 43-2 63 12-2 7-7 
39—Chatham............. 8-3 8 59-1 69-3 26-2 12-5 3°5 39-2 62 11-8 8:3 
A0-—Windsore niece sts ae 8 7°6 62 72-1 25-9 12-8 3-2 43-9 58-2 10-1 | 7:5 
41——Sarnia lion. kilos 9-4 8-8 66-4 75 26-4 13-4 3-5 40 71-7 11-8 8-7 
42—Owen Sound.......... 8:3 7°8 62-3 Ha 25 12-1 2-9 35-9 55-9 11-9 8-5 
48—North Bay........... 8-9 8-6 66-4 75°4 29-8 14-8 4 42-5 57-5 11-8 8 
44—Sudbury............-- 9-2 8-9 59 74-5 28-3 16-7 3-5 38-3 80 15 8-1 
45 — (Cobalt. :cudscdedios 9-8 9-6 65 74-6 31-7 14-8 4-3 44-3 65 14-4 8-8 
46—Timmins............. 9-3 8-5 62-7 72-3 24-3 16:7 3-8 37-5 60 15 7:5 
47—Sault Ste. Marie...... 9-1 8-6 58-1 73°5 27-8 15 3-8 45 73 12-6 8-2 
48—Port Arthur........... 9 8-5 57-5 71:3 27-5 15-5 3°3 42 72-5 12 8-3 
49—Fort William.......... 8-9 8-6 63°3 73-8 30 14-5 3-5 42-9 70 12-5 8-5 
Manitoba (Average)........ 9-0 8-8 59-1 72-4 28-8 14-1 3-7 39-0 61-4 12-3 8-0 
50—Winnipeg.........5.... 9 8-7 58-2 72-7 27-5 13-2 3°6 39-9 56°5 12-8 7:8 
51—Brandon.............. 9g 8-9 60 (2 30 15 3-8 38 66-2 11-7 8-1 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 9-5 9-0 60-3 74-4 29-3 20-3 4-0 40-6 82-0 15-0 8-0 
52— Regina. .......... 00065 9-2 8-7 61-3 71-9 28-9 |k 19 3-3 36-9 72°5 14-6 7:7 
53—Prince Albert......... 9-4 8-9 7h} 75-7 30-4 |k 20-7 3-9 B04 I] xperki. 4 15 8-9 
54—Saskatoon............ 9-3 8-9 59°8 73-6 29-2 |k 23-3 4-1 45 86-7 16:3 7:7 
55—Moose Jaw...........- 10-2 9-3 62-5 76°4 28-8 |k 18-1 4-5 41 86-7 14-2 7-6 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-5 8-9 58-5 73-9 29-9 19-8 4-1 40-6 69-9 14-2 7-6 
56—Medicine Hat......... 9-7 9-1 60-8 75 29-2 |k 22-5 4 41-7 75 14-2 7-9 
57—Drumheller........... 9-8 9 55 74-2 382-5 |k 22 3:9 37-5 80 15 7-5 
58—Edmonton............ 9-1 8-4 54:1 71-9 28-1 |k 16-4 4-3 37 66:3 13-9 7-1 
59—Calrary conic). wee 9-5 8-9 61-4 75 +4 29-4 |k 17-9 4-1 45 70 13-4 7-6 
60—Lethbridge........... 9-6 9 61-4 73°2 30-4 Ik 20 4-1 41-7 58 14-2 {h 8 
British Columbia (Average) 8-8 8-2 58-2 72-9 29-0 23-6 4-0 49-2 71-3 13-5 8-0 
61—Fernie................ 9-2 8-6 63 72 27 k 18-7 4 53-3 68°3 rl Cie meses for. 
62—Nelson..0....000040..- 9-3 8-7 60 72°7 28-6 |k -32°5 4-3 52 71-2 15% Shiges 
OS erage Wee ie Pu se 9-2 8-6 62-5 74 28-6 |k 28-5 4-1 47 76°7 13-8 |h 10 
64—New Westminster..... 7°9 7-6 52-2 69-9 28-9 |k 20-6 3°7 45 63°9 12-9 Oa eRe 
65—Vancouver............ 8-1 7°6 57-8 71-3 28-4 Ik 21-9 3°6 44 72-1 13-8 jh 7-5 
66-—Victoriawe gee: 8:3 8-1 57-8 73-1 29-1 |k 19-7 3°8 47-9 60-5 13°14 \hie 47 
67—Nanaimo............. 8°7 8-4 59-4 73-9 BON pie ng2 4-2 47-8 72-5 13-8 jh 8 
68—Prince Rupert......... 9-3 8-1 52-5 75 $1°3) |k .25 4-6 56-7 85 12-5 7:7 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, etc. g. In British Columpia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h. Small bars 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The higher 
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Matches, parlour, 
(500), per box 


sotto 


Rent 


Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


$ 
27-596 
22-300 
16-00-20-00 
22-00 
10-00-15-00 
30-00-40 -00 
20-00-28 -00 
20-00-27 -00 
27-000 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-35 -00 
25-00 
18-00 
23-000 
27-00-32 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
18-00-20-00 
14-00-15-00 
20-00 
p23 -00-33 -00 
15-00 


25-00-40-00 
22-00-30-00 
29-098 
25-00-35 -00 
18-00-20-00 
18-00-25 -00 
25-00-30-00 
22-50-35-00 
$20-00-35-00 
18-00-25-00 
35-00-40-00 
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price for Welsh coal. o. Welsh coat. 
$45-$60. s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 
w. Company houses $10-$20: others $35-$40. 


30-00-40-00 


| Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern conven- 
lences or none, 
per month 
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r. Mining company houses $20: others 


x. Houses with conveniences, 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. The general tendency of whole- 
sale prices for the first four months of the 
year was downward in most countries, the 
levels in Poland, Spain and China being sta- 
tionary during the period. The cost of living 
was stationary in the majority of cases, with 
sharp downward turns in Austria, Belgium 
and Great Britain. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Times index num- 
ber, on the base 1913=100, was 2.9 per cent 
lower at the end of April than a month 
earlier, and stocd at 162.7 This was the 
fourth successive decline, with a total fall of 
9.2 per cent since the beginning of the year. 
Foods declined 1.2 per cent during April, 
and materials 3 per cent. Practically all 
groups were lower, the only heavy declines, 
however, being in textiles, cotton falling 5.2 
per cent and other textiles 7.6 per cent. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913=100, was 162.6 for April, which was 
lower by 2.2 per cent than the March figure. 
Foodstuffs were cheaper by 1.6 per cent, 
cereals having fallen by 6.6 per cent, while 
meat and fish rose by 0.4 per cent, and other 
foods by 1.3 per cent. Materials fell by 2.5 
per cent during the month under review, each 
of the groups showing a decline, the chief 
decreases being 3.9 per cent in cotton and 
3.8 per cent in other textiles. 


The Statist index number (in continuation’ 


of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period 1867-77) 
declined 1.8 per cent from the March level, 
reaching 137.5. All groups except vegetable 
foods declined, foods falling 2.38 per cent for 
the month, and materials falling 1.6 per cent. 
For the first time since the war sterling prices 
represented gold prices also. In individual 
commodities a sharp seasonal rise in potatoes 
offset declines in other vegetables. All animal 
foods declined except pork and the highest 
grades of beef, which remained unchanged. 
Jn minerals, copper and’ tin recovered and lead 
declined. Wool, raw cotton and flax and hemp 
receded, most sundries declined and imported 
timber rose in value. 

The Hconomist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, declined 2 per cent in May to 
202.6, thus registering the third successive 
drop. The principal changes were a decline 


of 2.5 per cent in tea, sugar, etc., and one of 
7.4 per cent in textiles. Cereals and meat, 
minerals, and the miscellaneous group (rub- 
ber, timber, oils) all advanced slightly. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Labour, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was one point lower at the 
beginning of June, being 172. Goods fell one 
point to 166, and fuel and light fell 5 points 
to 180. Rent, clothing, and sundries were at 
their previous levels of 147, 230 and 180 re- 
spectively. 

Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base April, 1914100, was 546 for 
March, 0.9 per cent below the February level. 
Slight increases were shown by petrol and pro- 
ducts, clay products, and raw rubber. Paper 
products showed no change and other groups 
all showed slight declines. 

Retrait Prices AND Cost or Livina.—The 
official index number of retail prices for the 
Kingdom, on the base April, 1914—100, fell to 
506 in April, a decline of 1.0 per cent. The 
index number of cost of living of a family 
with moderate income, on the base 1921—100, 
declined 2.6 per cent to 131.50, owing to de- 
clines in the food group. The index number 
for a working-class family of the lowest cate- 
gory declined 2.9 per cent in April to 134.21. 
This also was owing to a decline in food prices. 


France 





ber of Statistique Générale, on the base July, 
1914—100, fell one point in April to 523. Foods 
and industrial materials each declined one 
point. Of foods, vegetable foods rose some- 
what while the other groups declined, In 
materials, minerals and metals and textiles 
rose while the miscellaneous group declined. 





of Statistique Générale of cost of living at 
Paris rose 2.4 per cent in the first quarter of 
1925, as compared with the last quarter of 
1924. Food rose 3.7 per cent; heat and light 
rose slightly, and other ByouDe remained at 
their previous levels. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index‘num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office of gold 
prices 19183100, declined 2.5 per cent in April 
to 131.0. Foods fell 3.5 per cent, and mater- 
ials fell 0.9 per cent. Goods produced fell 
2.7 per cent, and goods imported fell 2.0 per 
cent. 
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Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
for gold prices, on the base 1913-14100, was 
136.7 for April, which was thus slightly above 
the March figure of 136.0. Foods declined 
slightly to 144.2, and all other groups rose 
slightly, being as follows: heat and light, 
138.2; rent, 78.5; sundries (including travel- 
ling expenses), 178.0; clothing, 173.5. 


Spain 
WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber compiled by the Director-General of 
Statistics, on the base 1913100, was 193 in 
March, as compared with 192 in February. 
Foods rose one point during the month and 
materials showed no change. 


Reta, Prices.—The officia] index number: 


of retail prices at Madrid, on the base prices 
in 1914=100, was 190 in March, as compared 
with 189 in February. Animal foods rose one 
point and vegetable foods rose 2 points. Fuel 
and miscellaneous articles showed no change. 


Italy 


WHo.ESsALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=—100, was 616.39 in April, 1.5 per 
cent lower than during the previous month. 
Foods declined 3.8 per cent, and materials 
declined 0.5 per cent. All groups declined 
except construction materials, miscellaneous 
vegetable products and miscellaneous industrial 
materials, the last of which advanced to its 
highest level since the record was begun. 

Cosr or Livinac.—The index number of the 
City of Milan, on the base July, 1920100, 
rose 1.7 per cent in February to 131.48. Foods 
rose slightly and other groups in the budget 
remained at the level of the previous month. 


Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, on the base 
January, 1914100, was 121.6 for March, as 
against 121.2 for February. Vegetable pro- 
ducts, textiles, construction materials and 
chemical products rose slightly, animal pro- 
ducts and metals and coal declined, and 
colonial products and sugar showed no change. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official cost of living 
index, on the base 1914—100, showed only 
slight variations during the last four months, 
and stood at 150.5 in April, as against 151.3 
in March. During the month, foods and fuel 
and light each declined 2.6 per cent; rents 
rose 12.4 per cent to 54.1; clothing showed 
no change. 


China 


“ WHoLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Shanghai Bureau of Markets, on the 
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base February, 1913=100, was 159.3 for April, 
just one point below the March level. The 
average of the four miscellaneous groups de- 
clined 1.9 per cent. Cereals advanced 7.1 
per cent and metals 6.1 per cent. Other 
foods and textiles each declined 1.2 per cent. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office, on 
the base 1909-13—=1,000, was 1,811 for March, 
or 0.4 per cent above the April level. The 
only noteworthy changes were declines in agri- 
cultural produce and in the group, wool, 
hides, tallow, butter and cheese, and a marked 
increase in the group flour, bran, pollard and 
oatmeal. The other groups showed very 
slight changes. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base July, 1914=1,000, published every 
six months, was 1,605 in February, as against 
1,602 in August, 1924. Food, fuel and light, 
clothing, and the miscellaneous group de- 
clined, while rent, advanced 3.5 per cent to 
1,680. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—Dun’s index number 
(showing the cost per capita of a year’s sup- 
ply of commodities) showed for June 1 an ad- 
vance of about one per cent, reaching $195.165. 
Of the seven groups, two showed advances 
for the month, namely, breadstuffs and dairy 
and garden products, the former rising 7% per 
cent. Other food showed no change, while 
meat, clothing, metals and the miscellaneous 
groups showed declines. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) showed a sharp upward turn at the 
first of June after four successive monthly de- 
clines, and stood at $13.6177 an advance of 
2.2 per cent. This was accounted for by 
strength in breadstuffs, live stock, provisions, 
non-ferrous metals, oils and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts—the last, owing to a rise in rubber. These 
movements more than offset declines in tex- 
tiles (especially cotton), and some building 
materials. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life on the base 1913—100, 
showed a slight decrease for April, standing 
at 161.1, as against 161.6 in March. Foods 
and clothing declined slightly and the other 
elements of the budget showed no change. 
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REPORT OF THE BRITISH COMMISSION ON FOOD PRICES 


HE Roval Commission appointed in Great 
Britain in November, 1924, to: investi- 
agate prices and trading in foods, has presented 
its first report on the trade in bread, flour, 
wheat and meat. The report is in three 
volumes, the first containing the text of the 
report, the second the minutes of evidence and 
the third the appendices. It was signed by 
all the members of the Commission except 
two, who made separate minority reports, but 
notes or reservations were made by a number 
of the majority. 

One of the important recommendations of 
the Commission from the Canadian point of 
view is that the Government may find it de- 
sirable to discuss with the Dominion Govern- 
ments the possibility of encouraging, in the 
interest of the producer and consumer, the 
flow of food from the Dominion to the mar- 
kets of Great Britain. 

In addition to the chairman, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, former British ambassador at Wash- 
ington, the commission consisted of the fo!- 
lowing fifteen members: Frank ‘Coller, secre- 
tary of the food department of the Board of 
Trade; William Dudley, who was a member 
of the Consumers’ Council during the war; 
William Grand, representing Northern Ireland; 
Dame Helen Charlotte Gwynne-Vaughan, pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of London; 
Walter Layton, editor of the Economist, and 
formerly director of the Economics and Fin- 
ancéal section of the League of Nations; Sir 
Halford Mackinder, chairman of the Imperial 
Shipping (Committee; Sir John MacLeod, for- 
merly food commissioner for Scotland; Hugh 
Paul, Jate member of the Royal Commission 
on wheat supplies; Sir Harry Peat, eminent 
accountant and formerly secretary to the Min- 
istry of Food; George Powell, clerk of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board; Sir Henry Rew, 
formerly secretary to the Ministry of Food 
and member of the Royal ‘Commission on 
wheat supplies; Thomas Ryland, president of 
the National Farmers’ Union; W. H. Smith, 
one time Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries; Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, wife of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Isaac Stephenson, president 
of the National Chamber of Trade. 

The report was described in the British Mzn- 
istry of Labour Gazette for May:— 


The Royal Commission on Food Prices was appoint- 
ed on November 29, 1924, to ‘‘ inquire into the con- 
ditions prevailing in the wholesale and retail trades 
in articles of food of general consumption so far as 
they affect prices, particularly having regard to the 
difference between the prices received by producers and 
the prices paid by consumers, and to report what 
action, if any, can usefully be taken.’’ 


The Commission have examined 90 witnesses and 
have also collected a large amount of information from 
other sources by correspondence and interviews; and 
their First Report has now been presented. 

The Commission decided to deal first with certain 
general considerations of an economic and statistical 
character affecting the problem as a whole; secondly 
with the bread, flour and wheat trades; and thirdly 
with the meat trade. In their present Report they 
give a general explanation of the causes of the present 
level of food prices, and consider the statistical evidence 
bearing on the margin between wholesale and retail 
prices; they review the bread, flour, wheat and meat 
trades, and discuss the general position of State trad- 
ing in food. 

As a result of their investigations, the Commission 
state that they have been forced to the conclusion 
that at least some purchasers of bread and meat have 
to pay an unfairly high price for the loaves and joints 
which they actually receive. The Commission remark, 
however, that in saying this they do not bring any 
general accusation of dishonest trading or of profiteer- 
ing against dealers in wheat, flour, bread or meat, but 
that they have discovered practices which are unfair 
and contrary to the public interest. 

The most general conclusion of the Commission is 
that there should in future be an organ of the State, 
with statutory powers, permanently in being, to watch 
over the supply of wheat, flour, bread and meat. This 
organization the Commission refers to as a Food 
Council, and in their Report they sketch its proposed 
constitution, duties and powers. The establishment of 
this Food Council is the principal recommendation of 
the Commission and dominates most of their other 
recommendations. As to the functions of the Council 
the Coinimission say :— 

“We do not contemplate a new Department of State 
with a considerable staff. We have in view the 
formation of a body which, by combining representa- 
tion of economic, financial, administrative, and con- 
suming interests, would gain the confidence of the 
public and the respect of the business world. ... 
It will act as a mediator between producer, trader, 
and consumer, in reconciling for a common end in- 
terests which we do not regard as necessarily conflict- 
ing.” 

“The primary duty of the Food Council would be +9 
study the situation in regard to bread and meat sup- 
plies, and to keep the public fully informed by 
periodical reports as to the working of these essential 
trades. The F'ood Council’s reports should be not 
merely statistical compilations, but should provide a 
commentary on the trend of events, and so far as 
possible explain the causes which lead to important 
movements in prices. For this purpose the Council 
would need to collect information relating to pro- 
duction, import, consumption, and stocks, together with 
more precise information than is at present available 
with regard to wholesale and retail prices. . . .” 


“It would be one of the Council’s chief duties to 
consider, either on the basis of the statistics collected 
by it or as a result of particular investigations, whether 
the public were obtaining their supplies of the staple 
foodstuffs in the most economic manner, and at the 
lowest reasonable price. The Council would have power 
to investigate specific complaints. In its periodical 
reports it would draw attention to localities where 
prices were shown to be exceptionally irregular or un- 
duly high, and, where cases of profiteering were dis- 
covered, it would use the power of publicity and, if 
necessary, give directions.” 

The Commission further recommend that, in addition 
to its special powers and duties, the Food Council 
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should investigate apparent overlapping in the bread 
trade, ccnsider differentiation between charges for bread 
sold over the counter and bread delivered, and watch 
the fixing of prices by associations in the baking and 
milling trades, intervening if necessary. 

Other recommendations of the Commission are that 
port authorities should consider port charges on wheat, 
with a view, if possible, to early reduction in rates; 
that any local authority which proposes to issue a 
list of fair retail prices should consult the Food 
Council; that retail butchers should be compulsorily 
registered; that cold storage proprietors should be re- 
quired to furnish statistics of stocks of meat in cold 
store; that the Food Council should watch future 
developments in the Argentine meat trade, in view of 
its possible domination by adverse trading combina- 
tions; that the Government should discuss with 
Dominion Governments the encouragement of Empire 
sources of food supply; and that the Government 
should exercise their influence to ensure that it shall 
be the duty of the Economie Section of the League 
of Nations to make a continuous study of interna- 
tional food problems, and to prepare periodical reports 
for submission to the Council of the League. 


Mr. Walter T. Layton while agreeing with 
his colleagues in attaching importance to the 
economic development of the Dominions, 
emigration, communications, marketing, etc., 
did not think the food situation was of special 
significance in this connection, nor did he 
agree with those who take an alarming 


view of future food supplies, and who 
for this reason would take special steps 
to expand imperial resources. He em- 


phasized the paragraphs of the report with 
regard to general anti-trust legislation, as the 
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common law doctrine with regard to actions 
in restraint of trade had been so narrowed in 
recent years by court decisions as to render 
it of little protection to the public against dis- 
criminatory practices, the stinting of supplies, 
or combinations to raise or maintain prices 
unduly. He recommended legislation to de- 
fine and put a ban upon such practices, and a 
tribunal with power to investigate and take 
evidence on oath in cases brought before it by 
a responsible body and to issue injunctions. 
He held that the device of the Food Council 
relying in the main upon the weapons of pub- 
licity and persuasion, was not a substitute for 
such legislation and would not be greatly 
effective without it. 

_ Sir Henry Rew made Various reservations 
with regard to the findings of the Commission 
particularly suggesting that trading in some 
other important articles, besides food should 
have been investigated, and also with regard 
to the Food Council and its functions. 

‘Mr. Isaac Stephenson suggested that one 
member of the Food Council should be a re- 
tailer. 

Mrs. Philip Snowdon disagreed with the con- 
clusions not favourable to state trading. 

Mr. T. H. Ryland in his Minority Report 
recommended against the Food ‘Council and 
Mr. Walter R. Smith recommended in favour 
of state trading. 


THE WORKERS’ STANDARD OF LIFE IN COUNTRIES WITH 
DEPRECIATED CURRENCY 


A Study by the International Labour Office of Conditions in Germany, | 
Austria and Poland 


HE International Labour Conference at 
its session in November, 1922, adopted a 
resolution proposed by the Workers’ Group 
to undertake a documentary investigation into 
the present standard of living as compared 
with the pre-war standard, particularly in 
Germany, and into the measures adopted or 
contemplated to secure an adequate living 
wage. 

The results of the inquiry by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office are embodied in ‘a report 
recently published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva. 

It was found that while conditions were 
changing, it was impossible to “appreciate 
rightly the facts recorded, or to detect the 
general tendencies indicated by them.” It 
was therefore found impossible to prepare the 
report until monetary stabilization had been 
brought about, and the results of the period 


of inflation thus brought to an end could be 
examined. ‘The report deals primarily with 
Germany, but also with Austria and Poland. 
The material available was found to be in- 
adequate for a complete and detailed study 
of all aspects of working class living condi- 
tions in these three countries. Changes in the 
aggregate income of the workers were exam- 
ined, account being taken of wage rates, un- 
employment, and the cost of living. The 
scope of the inquiry was restricted to manual 
workers in industry, including mining and 
transport. Agricultural workers were excluded, 
but it was stated that this class suffered less 
from inflation. 

The inquiry indicated that the chief factor 
in reducing the income of the working classes 
was the technical difficulty of adjusting wages 
rapidly to the rise in the cost of living. A 
considerable part of the report is devoted to’ 
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the methods adopted to do this. The report 
states that the fall in the national income 
jn these three countries had some share in 
lowering the workers’ standard of hving, but 
that 1t was an obscure and controversial ques- 
tion and there was no material available to 
throw any real light on this aspect of the 
problem. 

In Germany the increase in the paper cur- 
rency issued became exceedingly rapid by the 
end of 1922, causing prices and wages to 
rise rapidly. In April 1922 wholesale prices 
of industrial raw materials were 69 times as 
high as in 1914, by October were 569 times as 
high, by October, 1928, were ten thousand 
million times as high, and by December of the 
same year were one and a half million 
million times as high. In November of that 
year when the currency had thus become 
valueless and practically useless, the economic 
life of the country being practically par- 
alyzed, stabilization had been begun with the 
introduction of the rentenmark, a currency 
unit designed to have the value of a gold 
mark, issued by the “Rentenbank,” an auton- 
omous institution established for the issue and 
the control of this currency, secured by a 
general mortgage on private property includ- 
ing land. In January, 1924, wholesale prices 
in terms of this currency were about one and 
one-half times pre-war prices and continued 
on this level approximately thereafter, and 
were therefore above pre-war prices to about 
the same extent, or a little less, as in the 
United States, Great Britain and other coun- 
tries on a gold basis or near it. 

Retail prices lagged behind wholesale prices 
until October, 1923, when dealers attempted 
to anticipate further increases by selling their 
zoods at prices high enough to cover the ex- 
pected cost of replacement. 

Wages of skilled and unskilled labour lagged 
behind the prices of materials and retail prices. 
When stabilization had been effected at the 
beginning of 1924 real wages of skilled labour 
were 86 per cent of pre-war wages and wages 
of unskilled labour 106 per cent. 

During the period of rapidly rising prices 
industry and trade were stimulated at the 
expense of existing creditors, bondholders, 
etc., whose securities payable in marks de- 
preciated rapidly and finally became value- 
less. Employment was found to be good 
throughout the period, but as wages were ris- 
ing less than prices, the wage-earners real in- 
comes were constantly decreasing, while on 
paper the profits of the employers were in- 
creasing. In 1923 the crisis was reached and 
was followed by conditions the reverse of 
those before, prices fell slightly while wages 
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rose slightly, but unemployment became very 
serious. The inquiry revealed however that 
a large proportion of the profits made during 
the period of inflation had been put back 
into the industries to improve and develop 
the means of production, tending to improve 
conditions later. 

In Austria, conditions before and after the 
crisis were much the same as in Germany, 
but the crisis occurred earlier and the re- 
organization of the currency took place at 
the close of 1922 with the assistance of the 
League of Nations. The rise in prices was not 
so great as in Germany and as Austria was 
detached from its markets in the countries 
formerly attached to it, industrial conditions 
were bad, particularly from 1919 to 1923. 
Wages were adjusted to changes in prices, in 
many cases automatically and very frequently, 
so that the lag between the rise in wages and 
prices was not great, and from 1922 onwards 
wages began to rise faster than -prices, so that 
for building trades, metal trades, tailors and 
bookbinders, wages in 1924 had risen more 
than prices, while textile workers, chemica! 
workers and printers’ wages had not risen as 
much as prices, and real wages were five to 
twenty-five per cent lower than before the 
war. 

In Poland the currency system was re-or- 
ganized at the beginning of 1924. As in Aus- 
tria, some occupations had wages relatively 
higher than prices and some lower by 1924, 
but in the period 1921 to 1923 wages rose 
much less than prices, so that the standard 
of living fell considerably. 

The report stated that during the recent 
crisis the three countries followed similar 
methods of adjusting wages. In Germany 
wages were chiefly adjusted by the ordinary 
method of negotiations between employers 
and workers. The period of validity of agree- 
ments had however to be curtailed progress- 
ively, and the wage clauses had to be made 
more or less independent of the other parts 
of the agreements. As the rise in cost of liv- 
ing grew more and more rapid in 1923 nego- 
tiations had to be renewed every two or 
three weeks, but although simpler procedure 
was desired, no system for the purely auto- 
matic adjustment of wages was ever actually 
adopted. In Austria, however, wages were 
automatically adjusted to prices, but this prac- 
tice was discontinued owing to objections 
from employers of labour. 


The problem of the adjustment of wages 
to the cost of living raised further problems. 
In the words of the report “allowance had 
to be made for differences in the cost of liv- 
ing between different localities and cost-of- 
living bonuses graduated accordingly. This 
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procedure is to be found in all three countries, 
but most of all in Germany, where it was 
particularly necessary, as many collective 
agreements cover very large areas. The de- 
crease in wages bore most heavily on workers 
with families, and attempts were made to meet 
this difficulty by paying allowances graded 
according to the number of the worker’s de- 
pendants. These allowances were never of any 
great amount in any of the three countries, 
and seem in no case to have compensated 
fully for the greater expenses of workers with 
families. The system was fairly general in 
Germany, where many collective agreements 


provided for family allowances, but these are 
generally very small. Many Austrian col- 
lective agreements also include such _provi- 
sions. In this country the most interesting 
measure in this connection is the establish- 
ment by law of a system of family allowances 
(or more precisely children’s allowances) on a 
national basis. These allowances, however, 
were not regularly adjusted to the cost of liv- 
ing, and rapidly lost most of their value. In 
Poland the system was less frequently adopted, 
except in a few industries and for public 
officials, who, as in other countries, were 
among the first to receive family allowances.” 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR* 


Public School Teacher May Disobey Un- 


reasonable Order by Trustees 


A school teacher in Saskatchewan was en- 
gaged by a board of school trustees for the 
period from January 12 to June 30, 1924. On 
May 12 the board closed the school and held 
an investigation concerning one of the children, 
afterwards requesting the teacher to suspend 
the child from attending school. The teacher 
who had no complaint against the child, re- 
fused to do so and was suspended by the 
board. Later in the month the teacher and 
the trustees decided to have their differences 
settled out of court by a Justice of the Peace, 
who recommended that the teacher be re-en- 
gaged until June 15, and that he be paid one 
week’s salary for the period of his suspension. 
Both parties accepted this recommendation. 
However, on June 13 the board closed the 
school and requested the teacher to return the 
keys and the register, and he was not allowed 
to teach again. The same teacher had been 
employed also in the capacity of night school 
teacher, for which service he was to be paid 
by the trustees the amount of the govern- 
ment grant, having also their permission to 
collect what he could from those attending 
the night classes, but the trustees paid him 
nothing in respect to the night school. The 
teacher brought action to recover in all $260. 
The claim was dismissed by a lower court, but 
this decision was reversed on appeal. The 
Court of ‘Appeal found that if a teacher 
knows of no reason why a pupil should be 
suspended or expelled, and has received no 
complaint against the pupil, he is justified in 
refusing to obey an order of the school board 
to suspend the pupil. The Court also found 
that when a school board wrongfully prevents 
a teacher from teaching, the period of his 
suspension should be counted in his favour 
in determining whether he has been teaching 


continuously for the four months or more 
which is required to entitle him to the pay- 
ment of salary as provided in 'the School Act 
of Saskatchewan. In regard to the payment 
claimed by the teacher for work in the night 
school, which had been refused by the trustees 
on the ground that the contract was not in 
writing and was not in a form prescribed by 
the minister, the Court found that these re- 
quirements do not apply to a contract with 
the teacher of a night school, and that such a 
teacher therefore could recover on his con- 
tract, although not in the prescribed form. 

(Saskatchewan-Leclere versus the Board of 


Trustees of Perigord School District). 


Monthly Salary Presumed to Imply Hiring 
by the Month 

A fare-box inspector was employed by the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway, with the general 
duty of taking up fare-boxes in use on street 
cars and srotecting the company from any 
dishonestly on the part of employees through 
the removal of fares from boxes, his salary 
for this work being at the monthly rate of 
$150. He was dismissed in the middle of a 
month, receiving $150, which sum included 
$75 due as wages for the half month, and 
$75 in lieu of any notice of dismissal. He 
brought action in the County Court against 
the company for wrongful dismissal, and was 
awarded $150 in damages. The Court of 
Appeal subsequently reduced the amount of 
damages to $75. The Appeal Court found 
that the point for decision was in respect to 
the character of the hiring of this employee. 
If the hiring was of an indefinite character 
it was terminable on reasonable notice, and 
an amount equal to six weeks’ salary, as 
allowed by the trial judge (that is $150 in ad- 
dition to the $75 already paid by the Com- 


* Other recent legal decisions are given on page 624. 
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pany) was in no way unreasonable. In this 
case however the hiring was not of a general 
character, creating the presumption that it 
was for an indefinite period. The workman 
was employed at a monthly salary, and no 
circumstances had been shown to overcome 
the presumption that the hiring was by the 
month. In the case of a monthly hiring, while 
it might be reasonable in some cases that 
notice of dismissal should be less than a 
month, there was nothing to make a longer 
notice reasonable. 


(Manitoba-Johns versus Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company). 


Sawmill Employee Cannot Attach for 
Wages in Quebec 


A workman in the province of Quebec was 
employed in a sawmill in connection with 
the manufacture of laths and lumber, result- 
ing in a claim against his employer for $294 
in wages. The mill owner becoming insol- 
vent the workman took out a writ to attach 
laths and lumber, on the ground that, having 
been employed in the manufacture of the 
material in question, he was entitled to a lien 
under Article 1994c of the Civil (Code. The 
owner opposed the claim on the ground that 
a workman employed in a sawmill has no 
privilege for his salary under this article, 
which reads as follows:— 

1994c. Every person engaging himself to cut or manu- 
facture timber, or to draw it out of the forest, or 
to float, raft or bring it down rivers and streams, 
has, for securing his wages or salary, a _ privilege, 
ranking with the claims of creditors who have a right 
of pledge or of retention, upon all the timber belong- 
ing to the person for whom he worked, and, if he 
worked for a contractor, sub-contractor or foreman, 
upon all the timber belonging to the person in whose 
service such contractor, sub-contractor or foreman 
were, and which was cut, drawn or floated, by such 
contractor, sub-contractor or foreman; but said privi- 
lege is extinguished as soon as the lumber shall have 
passed into the hands of a third person who has 
bought it, has received delivery thereof, and has paid 
the price therefor in full. Such privilege in no wise 
affects that which the banks may acquire in virtue 
of the Banking Act. However, in the case in which 
the creditor has worked for a contractor or sub-con- 
tractor, such privilege shall not exist unless the person 
having a right thereto has given a written notice to 
the person affected by the exercise thereof, and to the 
debtor or heir agents or employees, of the amount 
due to him at each term of payment, as soon as 
possible, and such notice may be given by one creditor 
for and in the name of all the others who are unpaid. 


The Superior Court for Montmagny found 
for the plaintiff, and the owner then appealed, 
the appeal being heard by the Court of King’s 
Bench. The judge’s decision states “that the 
privilege provided in the foregoing section is 
granted to every person engaging himself to 
cut or manufacture timber, or to draw it out 
of the forest, or to float, raft or bring it down 
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the rivers or streams, and it appears to me 
from the wording of the article, and the 
sequence of operations referred to, that the 
privilege was designed for the protection of 
workmen employed in the woods in the earlier 
operations of getting out timber.” In any 
event, the’ judgment proceeded, the plaintiff 
failed to give written notice of the debt as 
required by the Statute. The judgment of 
the lower court was reversed and the appeal 
sustained, the claim for lien being quashed. 


—(Quebec—Salls et al. versus Déchéne and 
Caron). 


Municipal Night Watchman Protected by 
Compensation Act of Quebec 


A night watchman was employed by the 
corporation of the city of Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, in October, 1922, in connection with 
the construction of a cement sidewalk. He 
left his post one night to inform the fore- 
man that more oil was required for the lan- 
terns for the following night, and in return- 
ing slipped on the curb and fell, fracturing 
his leg above the knee. The foot on the 
same leg had been amputated as the result 
of a previous accident. He claimed com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, on the basis of disability amounting to 
80 per cent as the result of the two acci- 
dents. The corporation opposed the claim 
on the ground that it was not subject to the 
provisions of the Act, and that even if liabil- 
ity existed, the accident in this case did not 
arise out of, and was not sustained in the 
course of the claimant’s employment. The 
Court of Appeal confirmed the decision of 
the Lower Court, finding that the construc- 
tion of a cement sidewalk fell under the pro- 
visions of the Act as amended in 1920, this 
amendment being as follows:— 

“Whenever a municipal corporation under- 
takes or executes public works itself, under 
such conditions as would render a contractor 
liable under the provisions of this Act, it 
shall become liable itself.” 


Moreover the word “work” in the sense 
in which it is used in the Act includes all 
activities in connection ‘therewith. The 
claimant was in charge of the material in 
this case and should therefore benefit by the 
Act. He might have acted with bad judg- 
ment in making his journey to the foreman, 
but the journey was undertaken in the course 
of his employment. Damages to the amount 
of $1,159, with expenses in the two courts, 
were allowed to the plaintiff. 


—(Quebec—Ferron versus City of 


Shawini- 
gan Falls). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


"TRE employment situation in Canada dur- 

ing May continued to show an improve- 
ment over the previous month, the increase 
in the numbers employed being greater than 
at the same period in 1924. While reports 
from the Employment Service of Canada in- 
dicated a slight decline in the volume of 
business transacted during May when com- 
pared with the previous month and also with 
the corresponding month last year, this was 
due to the earlier demand for farm hands in 
the prairie provinces, the bulk of which was 
met in April. Placements during April and 
May of this year were, however, higher than 
during the same months of 1924. At the be- 
ginning of June the percentage of unemploy- 
ment among the members of trade unions 
throughout Canada was 7.0 as compared with 
8.7 per cent at the beginning of May and 
with 7.3 per cent at the beginning of June, 
1924. The number of local unions from which 
reports were tabulated was 1,483 with an aggre- 
gate membership of 151,284 persons. Reports 
from 5,943 firms showed that they were em- 
ploying 778,951 persons on June 1, 1925, as 
compared with 749,194 in the preceding month, 
while the employment index number, which 
is based on the number of workers employed 
on January 1, 1920, as 100, stood at 945, as 
compared with 90.8 on May 1, 1925, and with 
95.2 on June 1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.44 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $10.48 for 
May; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 
1823; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 
for June, 1918, and $7.49 for June, 1914. In 
the wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100 declined 
slightiy for June, being 158.8 as compared 


with 159.1 for May; 152.3 for June, 1924; 
155.5 for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 
164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920, 


and 201.7 for June, 1919. 
The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was somewhat greater in June than in either 
4843—12 


the previous month or in June, 1924. Nine- 
teen disputes were in progress at some time 
during the month, involving 13,906 employees, 
and resulting in a time loss of 313,179 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for May, 
1925, were as follows: 15 disputes, involving 
12,975 workpeople and resulting in a loss in 
working days of 299,369 working days, and 
for June, 1924, 26 disputes involving 12,296 
employees, and a time loss of 214,790 working 
days. 

The forty-first annual con- 
Trades and vention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress Labour Congress of Canada 
Convention Cali will be held at Ottawa in 

the first week of Septem- 
ber. The convention call, signed by President 
Tom Moore and secretary-treasurer P. M. 
Draper makes the following appeal to the 
affiliated unions, trades councils, and provin- 
cial federations of labour:— 

“As the convention is being held ie year 
in the Capital City of the Dominion every 
effort possible should be put forth by our affi- 
hated organizations to ensure a large and 
representative gathering of delegates. Labour 
is the most important factor in our national 
life and the work of building up and strength- 
ening our movement and widening the sphere 
of its influence must be vigorously continued, 
and its voice constantly heard. The eight-hour 
day, old age pensions, unemployment, immigra- 
tion and other matters of national and in- 
ternational importance still demand active 
consideration, and the necessity of meeting in 
annual convention to secure unity of action 
and purpose and to determine future policies 
cannot be over emphasized. Long continued 
trade depression has undoubtedly caused many 
organizations to be faced with innumerable 
difficulties. These, however, should not be 
made a reason for not being represented at 
the forthcoming convention, but the knowledge 
that they exist should rather be the incentive 
necessary to greater effort to make the forth- 
coming convention fully representative of the 
entire movement from coast to coast. Each 
year a number of resolutions fail to receive 
the attention of the convention because of 
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neglect to comply with the constitution (sec- 
tion 4, article IV) which demands that reso- 
lutions, and amendments to the constitution, 
shall be received at the office of the Congress 
not later than twenty days prior to the open- 
ing of the convention.” 

The Credential Committee meets at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday, August 30, one day prior to the 
opening of the convention, in the Russell 
Hotel, which will be the headquarters of the 
Congress. 


The American  Federa- 
tonist, the official organ of 
the American Federation of 
Labour, contains many 
new features in its June 
issue. The editorial sec- 
tion is written by the new president, William 
Green, and special articles are contributed 


President Green 
on joint 
ownership 


by prominent union officials. Mr. Green 
defines the views held by labour on the 


subject of employee stock ownership. There 
has been in recent years a wider diffu- 
sion of ownership of industrial concerns, as 
corporate enterprises with their stocks and 
bonds offered a convenient form of invest- 
ment for persons of small means. One re- 
sult of this process has been the encourage- 
ment given to employees in many industries 
to invest. their savings with the company which 
employs them. Mr. Green believes that some 
companies follow this policy in the hope of 
deflecting their employees from unionism. 
“Be that as it may,’ he continues, “the 
important point for the labour movement is 
that ownership in itself solves none of the 
problems of industrial relations. Determina- 
tion of these relations lies with the agency 
that speaks with authority on production con- 
trol: management with credit holding veto 
power. Whatever the type of ownership the 
problems of management and credit persist. 
In the days of individual ownership, owner- 
ship meant control. The corporation has 
separated ownership from authority to make 
industrial decisions. Though employee and 
popular ownership are heralded as presaging 
industrial democracy, both developments, un- 
less properly organized and directed, will only 
place a new strangle-hold in the hands of the 
groups that profit through manipulation. Two 
ways are open—drift or mastery. The latter 
requires critical examination, research and con- 
structive planning. Labour increasingly needs 
to participate in research undertakings. Small 
investors may work out a technique that will 
assure them proportionate power to protect 
holdings and to participate in decisions affect- 
ing their interests.” 


Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, United States Secre- 

tary of Commerce, speaking at a conference 
on industrial waste, held recently at New 
York, referred to another aspect of the same 
question as follows: “ Perhaps dimly but with 
no less certainty, there is looming up in the 
American industrial world a definitely new 
relationship in the whole setting of industry. 
The ownership of utilities and large manufac- 
ture has to a large degree been divorced from 
management. The capital ownership of great 
service and production is rapidly being diffused 
over millions of individuals, none able to 
dictate management. The managers of older 
and settled industry are to-day rising out of 
the skill of the industry itself. And they are 
gradually coming into a new vision of relation- 
ships. That relationship is one of a tripartite 
responsibility to the consumer on the one hand, 
to the worker on another, and a regard for 
capital only to the extent that it shall be com- 
manded on the best possible terms for the ex- 
pansion and conduct of the industry. The 
savings we can make through applications of 
invention, through increase in skill, through 
elimination of collective waste, are bound to 
be divided over the consumer to attract busi- 
ness, divided over labour to secure service and 
contentment, more than over capital, because 
capital comes cheaper with increasing se- 
curity.” 
The Canadian Council of 
Child Welfare recently pub- 
lished a second report on 
juvenile immigration. (The 
general policy of this or- 
ganization was outlined in the Lasour GAZErTE 
for July, 1924, page 537). The first report 
on this subject discussed the general aspects 
of child immigration and its relation to 
Dominion and provincial problems, and out- 
lined the main features of the Empire Settle- 
ment Act of 1922. The second report pre- 
sents evidence of the growth of a more en- 
lightened public opinion in Canada on this 
subject. It contains also the report and recom- 
mendations of the British Commission of in- 
quiry which visited Canada in 1924, and de- 
scribes the action taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment as the result of the interest shown by 
all concerned. 

On the recommendation of the “ Bondfield 
Commission” that the psychological tests of 
intending immigrant children should be 
strengthened, the Dominion Government has 
arranged that there will be a Canadian doctor 
in London, acting under the Dominion De- 
partment of Health, who will be concerned 
with the inspection of the children overseas. 
As to the placing of children in Canada, the 


Care of child 
immigrants in 
Canada 
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Government agrees with the recommendation 
of the Commissioners as to a previous inspec- 
tion of the homes in which the immigrant 
children are to be placed. ‘Each child, it is 
agreed, should have a separate room where 
possible, and in any case a separate bed, and 
no child should be placed in a home which 
has been rejected by a children’s society as 
unsuitable: The Government also accepts re- 
sponsibility as to visiting children after they 
have been placed, and will insist on at least 
one annual inspection in each case, or more if 
required. On the proposed age limit of 14 
years, the Government had already ceased to 
grant passages for children under that age. 

The British commission recommended that 
standard wage rates should be established, 
that wages should be paid quarterly, that non- 
payment of wages should be a sufficient reason 
for a child’s immediate removal; and that 
children should as far as possible receive 
directly the wages they have earned. No ac- 
tion can be taken as to wage standards, but 
the Government agrees that wage earning 
children must receive at least a proportion 
of their earnings and thus become familiar 
with the value of money, rather than have 
everything laid up and paid out in a lump 
sum at 18 years of age or later. As to the 
suggestion that the number of immigrant girls 
should be increased the Government recog- 
nizes difficulties and dangers in placing young 
girls in situations and surrounding them with 
proper safeguards. No greater encouragement 
than now exists will therefore be offered, and 
unless greater safeguards can be provided the 
number of girls permitted is more likely to 
be reduced than increased. 

The Canadian Council of Child Welfare pro- 
poses in future to supplement the action of 
the Government by developing community re- 
sponsibility towards these children. Each 
child immigrant will be provided with one or 
two “friends” in the district, and other 
measures will be taken to take the children 
into the fellowship of the district in which 
they are placed. 


An order was issued in June 


Learning period by the Minimum Wage 
for shop Board of Saskatchewan 
employees in amending Order No. 1, 
Saskatchewan governing shops and stores 

(Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1924). The minimum wage for ex- 


perienced female workers in this group re- 
mains at $14 per week, but the ‘rate for 
learners in the second month of service is 
raised ‘by one dollar, and a fourth learning 
period of six months is added, making the 
entire learning period two years instead of 


eighteen months. Learners will now be paid 
at the following weekly rates: $7.50 per week 
for the first six months (unchanged); $10 
(instead of $9) per week for the second six 
months; $12 per week for the third six months 
(unchanged) ; $138 per week for the fourth six 
months (formerly there were only three 
periods of six months each). Thereafter they 
will be considered to be experienced workers, 
and will be paid at not less than the mini- 
mum rate of $14 per week prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers. The new regulation comes 
into force on August 4, 1925. 


The first case recorded in 


Compounding Alberta of commutation of 
compensation the benefits payable to an 
payments injured workman under the 


Workmen’s ‘Compensation 
Act, 1908, was reported from Calgary in June. 
The workman in this case was employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
one of the occupations that come under the 
Act of 1908. In this connection it may be re- 
called that the running trades of tthe railways 
are excluded from the scope of the “ Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund)” of 
1918, the later act under which a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was established, and these 
trades are therefore covered by the earlier 
act. The act of 1908 provides as follows in 
reference to commuted payments, etc.:— 


“(1) For the spurpose of settling any matter which 
under this Act is to be settled by arbitration, if any 
committee, representative of an employer and his work- 
men, exists with power to settle matters under this 
Act in the case of the employer and workmen, the 
matter shall, unless either party objects by notice 
in writing sent to the other party before the committee 
meets to consider the matter, be settled by the arbitra- 
tion of such committee, or be referred by it in its 
discretion to arbitration as hereinafter provided. 

(2) If either party so objects, or there is no such 
committee, or the committee so refers the matter or 
fails to settle the matter within three months from 
the date of the claim, the matter shall be settled by 
a single arbitrator agreed on by the parties, or in 
the absence of argeement by the Court, according to 
the procedure prescribed by Rules of Court.’ 

8. d. Where it appears to the Clerk of the Court, 
on any information which he considers sufficient, that 
an agreement as to the redemption of a weekly pay- 
ment by a lump sum, or an agreement as to the 
amount’ of compensation payable to a person under 
any legal disability, or to dependants, ought not to 
be registered by reason of the inadequacy of the 
sum or amount, or by reason of the agreement 
having been obtained by fraud or undue influence, or 
other improper means, he may refuse to record the 
memorandum of the agreement sent to him for registra- 
tion, and refer the matter to the Court and the 
Court shall, in accordance with Rules of Court, make 
such order (including an order as to any sum already 
paid under the agreement) as under the circumstances 
may seem just. 


Commutation of payments by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is also permitted 
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under ‘the act of 1918, but in cases of death 
or permanent total disability, or where the 
rate of disability is over 10 per cent of former 
earning capacity, commutation may only be 
made on the application of the workman. 

In the case above mentioned the injured 
workman was a young man of 25 years, who 
lost one leg in an accident while in the com- 
pany’s service,- and his expectation of life 
was 38.81 years. The sum required to pro- 
duce $10 a week for the full period on a 
basis of investment at 4 per cent, would be 
$9 897.23. On a basis of 44 per cent, $9,479.60, 
and at 54 per cent, $8,283.60. The judge 
stated that while. the workman had prac- 
tically no education and absolutely no train- 
ing in any itrade or vocation, he was of fair 
intelligence and capable of being trained to 
perform some one of several occupations cus- 
tomarily performed by men who had lost one 
leg. 

Considerable attention has 
been given in the Union of 
South Africa during the 
past two years to the sub- 
ject of the arbitration and 
settlement of industrial disputes. The Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act which took effect in 
April, 1924, was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte for June of that year. The Union 
Parliament has lately ‘been considering an 
Emergency Powers Act, which in its ‘con- 
ciliation sections, resembles the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act of Canada, providing 
for the establishment of representative Boards 
to deal with disputes affecting the public wel- 
fare. This bill however goes further than the 
Canadian Act in regard to the measures that 
may tbe taken by the Minister of Labour to 
insure that positive results shall follow from 
the reports of such Boards. This is done by 
a provision to the effect that, when it has 
been ascertained by a ballot that a two-thirds 
majority of either employers or employees 13 
in favour of accepting the terms offered by the 
other party or by the conciliation board, the 
Minister may order a general resumption cf 
work, or take such steps as he thinks advis- 
able to effect a resumption of work. An 
account of this legislation will be given in a 
future issue, when the Act as amended has been 
received. The Industrial Conciliation Act, in 
the year that it has been in operation, has 
been, according to the Official Labour Gazette 
of South Africa, a potent factor in the adjust- 
ment of matters in dispute. Up to March 8, 
1925, ekeven conciliation boards had been 
appointed and had functioned under the 
Act, the workers concerned being municipal 
employees, building operatives, tramwaymen, 
mine workers, municipal mechanics, electric 


Progress of 
conciliation in 
trade disputes 


power station employees, bakers, and reduction 
workers. The voluntary machinery provided 
in the Industrial Conciliation Act for the con- 
sideration and regulation of matters of mutual 
interest to employers and employees and the 
prevention and settlement of disputes between 
them takes the form of industrial councils. 
Any employer or employers’ organization may 
agree with a registered trade union or group 
of registered trade unions for the establish- 
ment of an industrial council under certain 
conditions. Industrial councils are endowed 
with very extensive powers, and the terms 
of any agreements arrived at by these councils 
may be made legally binding, not only upon 
the parties to the agreement, but, if the 
council is sufficiently representative of the 
undertaking, industry, trade or occupation 
concerned, upon all employers and employees 
within a defined area, in that undertaking, 
industry, trade, or occupation. 

The National Council of the Printing and 
Newspaper Industry in South Africa has been 
registered as an industrial cquneil under the 
Act, this being the first body to be so regis- 
tered. A national agreement reached by th’s 
Council was recently published, and the terms 
of the agreement apply to the printing in- 
dustry throughout the Union. 


The proposals of the Seventh 


International International Labour Con- 
programme on ference in regard to Work- 
social men’s Compensation are 
insurance given on another page of 


this issue. The International © 
Organization now deals with compensation fo~ 
industrial accidents as a department of the 
wider subject of “social insurance.” This 
term is used to cover the risks of industria! 
accidents, sickness, maternity, old age, in- 
validity, premature death, and unemployment. 
Some of these subjects were covered by earlier 
draft conventions and recommendations, but 
as the International Labour Review, in its 
issue for June, points out, before the icon- 
ference of 1924 there had been no precon- 
ceived plan or general policy on social in- 
surance. Certain aspects of the subject—un- 
employment, accidents and maternity—had 
been dealt with, but rather from expediency 
than principle. Although the subject of a 
general social insurance policy was raised in 
1919 by the Czechoslovak Government, ths 
Conference was obliged during the economie 
pressure after the war to confine its activities 
to the pressing questions of the day. The In- 
ternational Labour Office since its creation, 
has had a technical Social Insurance Service. 
This Service was reorganized in October, 1923, 
and equipped with a staff competent to handle 
a more general plan, and was the mainspring 
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in the machinery of preparation for the recent 
Seventh Conference. 

The International Office’s plan of work on 
social insurance since the beginning of 1924 
has been based on the “ General Report on 
Social Insurance” which was reviewed in part 
in the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. This 
General Report, when completed, will com- 
prise four series of reports, as follows:— 

(1) two reports on compensation for indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases re- 
spectively, to be the basis for discussion of the 
two Draft Conventions, one on compensation 
for industrial accidents, the other on com- 
pensation for occupational diseases; these re- 
ports had a direct bearing on the agenda of 
the Seventh Session; 

(2) a series of reports on insurance against 
other risks—sickness; maternity; old age, in- 
validity, and premature death; and unemploy- 
ment; these deal with possible subjects for 
the agenda of subsequent Sessions; 

(3) a report on general problems of insur- 
ance; here the subject is classified not by risk 
but by problem; scope of insurance legislation, 
benefits to be paid to the insured, financial 
systems, distribution of costs, and administra- 
tive organization; 

(4) national surveys on the results achieved 
by the enforcement of legislation on social 
Insurance. 


Certain’ amendments that 
Were made at the recent 
session of the Quebec Legis- 
lature in the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act were 
noted in the last issue of the Lasour Gazertr. 
The Provincial Government announced early 
this year that the members of the Board under 
the act would be appointed during the current 
year, and it was understood that Mr. Gustave 
Franceq, of the provincial executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, would 
be the first Board chairman. Criticism of 
some features in the act has been made from 
the side of the employees and also from that 
of the employers. La Vie Syndicale, the official 
organ of the Catholic and National Union of 
Montreal, while approving of the principle 
of the act as meeting a real social need, finds 
that the powers of the Board are not suffi- 
ciently great to make it effective. “If it is 
to be supposed that this law would benefit 
working women, it would be necessary that 
the orders of the Board should have the sup- 
port of the Factories Act, as in Ontario, where 
the factory inspectors are obliged to report 
to the Minimum Wage Board any violations 
of the Minimum Wage Act that may be 
brought to their notice.’ Criticism from the 
manufacturers’ side, on the contrary, is to the 


Minimum wage 
for women 
in Quebec 


effect that the powers conferred on the Board 
are too drastic. A recent report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association states 
that “some alarm had been felt by manu- 
facturers in the smaller industrial centres over 
the putting into operation of an act for mini- 
mum wages for women. A deiegation had 
waited on the Government, pointing out that 
manufacturers were not only willing, bu: 
anxious to pay fair wages to their employees. 
but that there were certain provisions in the 
act which they thought placed too much 
power in the hands of an independent com- 
missioner. The act was brought into force, 
but the Government gave assurance that noth- 
ing would be done under the act which would 
in any way disturb the industrial activities 
of the province.” 


The Department received 


Local last month the full report 
government of the Quebec Investigation 
and workmen’s Commission on Compensa- 
compensation tion in Labour Accidents. 


An outline of this report was 
given in the February issue of the GazerrTs. 
The Commission was appointed under a 
provincial act of 1922 to study the subject 
of workimen’s compensation in general, having 
specially in view the improvement of the 
Quebec Act. It will be recalled that the 
employees’ recommendation that a board 
should be established to administer the act 
was not adopted by the Commission as a 
whole. The French act, which was the 


_ original model of that of Quebec, is described 


in the report as being “the most effective 
in existence under the system of individual 
responsibility and judicial decision, due to the 
mechanism with which it is surrounded and 
the guarantee through the State fund.” 

The characteristic feature of the French 
system is in the extent to which it makes 
use for administrative purposes of the existing 
machinery of local government. In France, 
cases of permanent incapacity or death come 
under the jurisdiction of the local civil court 
on a report presented by the mayor of the 
locality, who receives the first notification that 
an accident has occurred. The mayor must 
hand his report, or a medical certificate, to 
the justice of the peace of the district within 
five days of the occurrence of the accident. 
The magistrate at once proceeds to make a 
personal investigation, visiting the victim if 
necessary, and forwards the records of his 
inquiries to a judge of the district civil court. 
Cases of permanent incapacity or death come 
under the jurisdiction of this court, subject 
to appeal. The president of the court, in 
the five days after he receives the records, 
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summons before him tthe injured man or his 
representatives, and the employer or his in- 
surers. In cases of agreement the court fixes 
the basic earnings of the victim and the reduc- 
tion in earnings caused by the accident. In 
cases of disagreement the parties are called 
upon to sue before the court, which decides all 
summary matters. If there is insurance, the 
insurer may be substituted for the employer 
in the Court’s decisions. In case of non-pay- 
ment by the parties mentioned, the workman 
or his dependants go to the mayor vu! their 
municipality and present the proofs of their 
claim. They are then given an order on tie 
National Pension Fund. In case of non-pay- 
ment of the daily indemnity or of other 
expenses, the worker goes to the bailiff 
assigned to him by the justice of the peace 
and requests him to prosecute the debtor 
The Commissioners found that this method 
is always satisfactory. Should the bailiff fail 
to act promptly the claimant may apply 
directly to the department in control of the 
insurance of industrial accidents. The guar- 
antee fund, to which the Commission’s report 
refers, is made up by the payment of 
centimes added to the contributions on the 
letters patent issued to all firms coming under 
the Compensation Act. The National Pension 
Fund has recourse against the employers and 
insurance companies whose debts it has paid. 
All insurance societies covering these risks 
are under state control and are obliged to 
carry a reserve fund determined by state 
regulations. 


A National Industrial Coun- 
cil for the Building Industry 
Industrial of the Union of South Africa 
Council in has been established, fol- 
building industry lowing a conference held at 
in South Africa Johannesburg last March at 

the instance of the Minis- 
ter of Labour. The objects of the National 
Council are stated in the Official Labour 
Gazette of South Africa as being the complete 
organization of employers and employees 
throughout the country and the establishment 
and regulation of uniform working hours and 
conditions. Employees will have the great- 
est possible security of earnings and employ- 
ment, and be accorded the best possible con- 
ditions of health and comfort in their work. 
Agreements relating to wages and working con- 
ditions will be applied throughout the indus- 
try. The enforcement and maintenance of fair 
conditions of tenders and contracts for em- 
vloyers, and steps to ensure continuity of em- 
ployment and the training of apprentices, will 
be secured by co-operative effort. Any legis- 


National 


lation affecting the building industry will be- 


considered and reported upon. District com- 
mittees of the council, with appropriate powers 
of investigation and executive authority, will 
be established and maintained, and special 
committees may be appointed for particular 
purposes. 

The constitution provides for the conduct of 
the business of the council by ten repre- 
sentatives each of employers’ and employees’ 
associations, holding office for two years and 
eligible for re-election. Of these, one repre- 
sentative is to be chairman of the council 
and also of an executive committee consisting 
of four representatives on the council, two 
employers and two employees. One member 
is to be vice-chairman of the two bodies. The 
council is to meet as occasion arises. The 
executive is to have full power to consider 
all matters connected with the industry, and 
may appoint sub-committees. Certain pro- 
visions with regard to voting are included. 
Any matter upon. which a decision cannot be 
reached after three meetings of the counci! 
is to be referred to an umpire selected by the 
council, assisted by two representatives of 
employers and two representatives of em- 
ployees thereon. Failing the election of an 
umpire by the council, the Department of 
Labour is to be requested to make an appoint- 
ment. The decision of the umpire is to be 
final. Provision is made for the appointment 
of a secretary to the council, and the council’s 
expenditure, which is controlled by the execu- 
tive committee, is to be met by an equal 
contribution by employers and employees, 
collected through the mediurn of the former. 
No strikes or lockouts may take place during 
the period covered by a national agreement. 


The appointment of Mr. 
Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., ex- 


New chairman 


Ontario M.P.P., Tillsonburg, to the 
Compensation position of chairman of the 
Board Workmen’s ‘Compensation 


Board in succession to Mr. 
Samuel Price, who is retiring on account of 
ill-health, was anounced in the last issue of 
the Lasour GazetTg. The Premier of Ontario 
in announcing Mr. Price’s retirement, paid high 
tribute to the value of the past services of 
the former chairman: “ The Government real- 
izes that his withdrawal,” he said, “will be a 
great loss to the public, and particularly to 
the work with which he has so long been 
identified. The position he filled is one which 
calls for exceptional qualifications and fair- 
ness of mind, which he has displayed through- 
out the administration of his duties. Through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Price the work- 
men’s compensation system has become firmly 
established in Ontario and is now one of the 
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most beneficial undertakings of the Province.” 
Mr. Sinclair, the new chairman, was formerly 
Mayor of Tillsonburg, and became tthe repre- 
sentative of South Oxford in the Provincial 
Legislature in 1914. 


Dr. Charles A. Lippincott, 


Welfare plans manager of the co-operative 


criticized department of the Stude- 
baker corporation, read a 
paper at the twelfth annual meeting of 


the Society of Industrial Engineers held 
at Cleveland in May, in which he criticised 
“welfare work” as carried out in some in- 
dustries. “ Many efforts have been made,” he 
said, “to bring about closer relations between 
Management and men. The problem of human 
relations can be solved only on an ethical 
basis; it cannot be solved by any welfare 
plans that were formerly popular and are still 
used in some plants. I do not believe in wel- 
fare plans; they involve paternalism, and men 
resent it. They say: ‘Give me what is due 
me, and I will look out for myself. Men do 
not want gratuities. At one time managers 
thought that the more servile their men were 
the better was their labour situation. We are 
getting away from that now, and I am opposed 
to anything that savors of paternalism or gra- 
tuity. The big problem to-day is 
the education of men to get them to under- 
stand the policy of the Board of Directors. 
It is dollars and cents for the company to 
have foremen who are leaders rather than 
drivers of men. It makes no difference how 
modern the equipment and methods of a 
plant may be. The whole matter comes back 
to the men. Industry has spent millions in 
‘other directions, but has not spent much in 
solving the method of handling men intelli- 
gently; and until it does, it will not get far 
in solving the problem of human relations.” 

Dr. Lippincott poimted out that one result 
of the announcement by Henry Ford several 
years ago of a minimum wage of five dollars 
a day—a much higher rate than any other 
company was paying at that time—was that 
the labour turnover was reduced from approxi- 
mately 500 per cent to less than 14 per cent 
per year. ‘Consequently, although he was pay- 
ing a much larger amount in wages per em- 
ployee, he was actually saving money, on 
account of the small labour turnover, and he 
had no trouble in getting all the good labour 
he required. | 

Commenting on this address, the Canadian 
Textile Journal says: “Dr. Lippincott may be 
entirely right as regards paternalism and gra- 
tuities; but one thing is certain, and that is 
that it will pay any concern to refuse to 
tolerate slovenliness in any form, to encourage 


accuracy and neatness among its workmen, 
and to make their surroundings as comfortable 
and clean as circumstances will permit. Don’t 
allow dirt and rubbish to accumulate. Keep 
the windows clean. Dirty windows keep out 
a large amount of light; they offend the eye, 
and they tend to promote shiftlessness. Above 
all, try so to arrange things that the men 
themselves will be desirous of helping to 
accomplish this. We know this last can be 
done because we have seen it tried; and the 
ultimate effect on the men was to make them 
take pride in their surroundings and pride in 
their work; they were glad to co-operate in 
enforcing and observing the company’s rules, 
and the number leaving its employ was a 
very small percentage of the whole. 


At the Co-operative Con- 
ference held in July last 
year at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, a Collective Buying 
Committee was appointed 
which immediately set to work to deal with 
the task before it. At present about sixteen 
societies in the province participate in the 
collective buying scheme. English Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society tea, at the rate of 
1,000 pounds per month, is being dispatched 
by the Co-operative Association at Davidson 
to various points in the province. Samples 
‘of Enghsh Co-operative Wholesale Society 
merchandise are on view at this point, but 
it is not possible, however, for all managers 
in this large province to undertake the jour- 
ney to Davidson, and the Collective Buying 
Committee have advised the societies that a 
box will be packed and dispatched by the 
Davidson Co-operative Association, containing 
samples of English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society commodities for inspection. In this 
way it is hoped to make British Co-operative 
products more widely known and to secure 
orders for the delivery of goods through the 
intermediary of the Davidson Co-operative 
Association, which, by agreement with the 
English Wholesale Society, holds goods on 
consignment for distribution as ordered by the 
Co-operative societies. 


Co-operative 
buying in 
Saskatchewan 


Correction 


In the article in the last issue of the LAsour 
Gazette on the Joint Sanitary Board for the 
Garment Industry at Toronto, the name of 
Mr. Sol Polakoff was erroneously included 
among the representatives of the Cloak Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association. Mr. Pola- 
koff is a representative of the Joint Board of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and of the Joint Board of the Cloak 
Makers of Toronto. 
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New regulations were issued in Alberta in 
June, under the Public Health Act, in con- 
nection with barbers, barber shops and barber 
training schools, and in connection with the 
heating and ventilation of theatres. 





A new agreement concluded between the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 
and certain firms at Montreal, is outlined in 
this issue in the section “Recent Industrial 
Agreements”. Provision is made under this 
agreement for the establishment of a Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak In- 
dustry. The Board will be composed of an 
equal number of employers, union members 
and the public, and will prepare a sanitary 
code for this industry. A similar board has 
been established recently at Toronto, modelled 
on a plan that has been in operation in New 
York for the past twelve years. (LABOUR 
GazerTe, June, 1925, pages 547 and 574.) 





The total number of cases of poisoning, 
anthrax and epitheliomatous and chrome ulcer- 
ation in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
reported under the Factory and Workshop 
Act during May, 1925 was 50. Eight deaths 
were reported during the month, four due to 
epitheliomatous ulceration, three due to lead 
poisoning and one due to anthrax. In addi- 
tion seven cases of lead poisoning (including 
one death) among house painters and 
plumbers came to the knowledge of the Home 
Office during May, but notification of these 1s 
not obligatory. \ 





Governor Small of Illinois has signed an 
anti-injunction bill which prevents court inter- 
ference with peaceful picketing and persuasion. 
This law was secured as the result of the 
activities of the Illinois state Federation of 
Labour, and was opposed by the Illinois 
manufacturers’ association and allied interests. 
The bill passed the lower house by a narrow 
margin. 





During May, 1925, the number of assisted 
passages to Canada from Great Britain and 
Ireland granted under the Empire Settlement 
Act of 1922,- was 881. During the first five 
months of 1925, 5300 passages were granted. 
The number of actual departures during the 
same period was 4,933. From 1922 to 1924 
the assisted passages granted totalled . 12,169 
and the departures 11,623, of which there 
were 1,367 passages granted to the province 
of Ontario and 1,856 departures from that 
province. The figures include the applicants 
and their dependants. 
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The number of work people, other than sea- 
men, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland during May, 1925, was 193, as 
compared with 188 in the previous month and 
with 236 in May, 1924. 





The Ottawa City Council adopted a rule 
last month that every man who is hired for 
city work must be a British subject, either 
by birth or naturalization. All employees, 
other than those now on the monthly pay list, 
must be married men or householders who 
support a household. 





The Uniited States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics is planning a series of studies in the 
efficiency of labour. This work will probably 
begin about July 1. The Bureau has already 
made surveys of the boot and shoe industry, 
and will next make a survey of the pottery 
and steel industries. 





Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of 
Health in Great Britain, announced recently 
that the Government proposed to make drast:c 
changes in the existing poor law system. A 
Royal Commission prepared a voluminous 
report on this subject about fifteen years ago, 
condemning many features of the system, but 
no effect has yet been given to their recom- 
mendations. The government’s programme in 
connection with widows, orphans, and old 
age allowances was described in the last issue 
of this GAZETTE. 





The British Empire Service League, an 
organization of former service men of the 
Empire, held a convention at Ottawa in June, 
under the presidency of Field Marshal Ear] 
Haig of Bemersyde. The convention decided 
to establish a central bureau in London to 
supervise industrial emigration from Great 
Britain to the dominions and colonies, and 
further to endeavour to secure the co-operation 
of the overseas units of the League in a 
general plan for emigration. 





The Board of Police Commissioners at 
Hamilton, Ontario, are considering the ques- 
tion whether all persons doing electrical work 
in the city should have a local license. The 
Consolidated Municipal Act of Ontario, as 
amended in 1922, provides that by-laws for 
examining, licensing and regulating electrical 
workers may be passed by councils of towns 
and cities having a population of less than 
100,000, and by boards of police commissioners 
of cities having a population of not less than 
100,000. The city of Hamilton is in the latter 
class. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


as HERE was a further increase of employ- 
ment at the beginning of June. This 
increase was greater than that registered on 
June 1, 1924, but the employment index num- 
ber was shghtly lower than on that date. 

The employment situation at the end of 
June, 1925, was reported by superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as. follows:— 

In the Maritime Provinces, where excellent 
crop prospects were reported, farmers were 
busy. The fishing industry was also in a 
busy state. Conditions in the logging and 
pulp cutting industries were very favourable 
considering the season, and quite a number 
of pulp cutters and pulp peelers were being 
despatched to vacancies. The continuance of 
industrial trouble in the coal mining districts 
of Nova Scotia maintained the - practically 
complete cessation of all activity in that in- 
dustry. Manufacturing with only nominal 
changes was reported as steady, except for the 
iron and steel industry in Cape Breton, which 
appeared to be slackening to some extent. 

In the Province of Quebec farmers were 
very busy with summer work, and in numerous 
cases were hiring extra farm hands. Summer 
bush work was proceeding satisfactorily. 
Manufacturing continued to be fairly steady, 
only minor fluctuations being reported. 
Buiiding and construction were reported as 
active, particularly in and around Hull and 
Sherbrooke. From the Montreal district rail- 
way construction was reported as engaging 
quite a number of additional labourers. Trade 
throughout the province was reported as hay- 
ing shown improvement during recent months, 
and a further general improvement in condi- 
tions was anticipated. 

Generally speaking, fewer applicants seemed 
to be presenting themselves for work at the 
public employment offices in Ontario. Farm 
demands were continuing to absorb the ser- 
vices of substantial numbers. Manufacturing, 
especially in the south-western section of the 
province, continued the improvement reported 
in the spring and early summer, and practically 
all changes reported in this district were for 
the better, although some miner adverse 
changes were also reported. The northern 
section of the province still reported employ- 
ment activities as quiet. Although railroad 
construction, mining and bush work were 
steady, they were not absorbing to any very 
large extent the number of workers available 
for vacancies. Throughout the province gen- 


erally construction was reported as reasonably 
active. 

The demand for farm help in Manitoba, 
while it had declined from that of the pre- 
vious month, was still fair. Most other lines 
of work were rather quiet with sufficient ap- 
plicants available. From Winnipeg was re- 
ported a shortage of women for some classes 
of domestic work. 

The Saskatchewan superintendents stated 
that farm demands were steady, and that the 
supply of applicants for this work now seemed 
to have reached a nice balance with the de- 
mand for their services. Construction activity, 
though generally speaking fair, seemed to be 
more than well supplied with suitable labour 
for, with the exception of a temporary short- 
age of bricklayers in Saskatoon, no demand 
for building workers which could not be met 
locally, was reported. General labour was re- 
ported as plentiful from practically all points. 
A shortage of female domestic workers for 
country work, which is somewhat of a per- 
manent phenomena throughout the summer 
season in this province, was again reported. 

As is customary at this particular season of 
the year the demand for farm help in Alberta 
did not exceed the available supply of labour. 
Building construction was reported as quiet in 
most centres, while railroad construction was 
still absorbing the services of some men. Coal 
mining, in addition to being seasonally quiet, 
was being to some extent hampered by in- 
dustrial trouble in the Drumheller district. 

British Columbia reported farming as quite 
busy. Although improvement in the logging 
and lumbering industries was reported from 
one or two localities, most districts reported 
these industries as rather quiet. Metal min- 
ing was showing considerable activity, but sur- 
pluses of suitable labour were reported in 
some districts. The fishing industry at coast 
points was satisfactorily brisk. While con- 
struction work of all kinds was giving em- 
ployment to substantial numbers no large un- 
dertakings appeared to be underway which 
would absorb the services of workers who 
would be available for such employment. 
Generally speaking, slight surpluses of labour 
existed throughout the provinee for almost 
every industry. 


Employment at the begin- 


EXMPLOYERS’ ning of June showed a 
REPORTS further upward movement, 
the gains exceeding those 


indicated on the same date of last year when 
the index number was very slightly higher. 
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On the whole, there was expansion in all 
groups of industries, with the exception of 
trade. The greatest gains were in construc- 
tion, manufacturing and transportation. 

Improvement was recorded in all provinces, 
but the increases in Quebec and Ontario were 
most pronounced. In the Maritime Provinces, 
there were large increases of a seasonal nature. 
in lumber mills and fish canneries. Con- 
struction and quarrying also afforded more 
employment. In Quebec, transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing recorded the 
greatest gains, but logging was much more 
active on account of river driving operations 
and quarrying and asbestos mines were also 
busier. Trade, however, showed a falling: off 
in employment. In Ontario, construction and 
manufacturing reported the most marked 
expansion; within the latter group, the lumber 
industry gained considerably. Transportation, 
logging and mining also registered increases, 
though on a smaller scale. In the Prairie 
Provinces, there was greater expansion than 
on the same date of last year. Construction 
and maintenance, particularly of road-beds, and 
railway transportation recorded very marked 
improvement, while manufacturing was also 
more active. Trade, on the other hand, 
afforded less employment. In British Colum- 
bia, manufacturing, especially of iron and steel 
and food products, logging and construction 
reported increases, but mining, shipping and 
trade were slacker. 

Of the seven cities for which separate 
tabulations are made, five—Montreal, Quebec, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, and Winnipeg—recorded 
heightened activity, while in Toronto and 
Vancouver there were declines. In Montreal, 
shipping showed pronounced seasonal gains 
and construction and manufacturing were also 
more fully engaged. Trade, on the other hand, 
was quieter than at the beginning of May. 
In Quebec, there were general increases, of 
which those in transportation were most note- 
worthy. In Toronto, seasonal losses in gar- 
ment factories offset increases in construction 
and some other branches of manufactures. In 
Ottawa, further improvement was indicated, 
chiefly in lumber mills and building construc- 
tion. In Hamilton, manufacturing establish- 
ments generally were more fully employed, as 
were also firms engaged in construction. In 
Winnipeg, there was practically no change in 


-the situation; improvement in manufactures 


and construction was nearly offset by losses in 
trade. In Vancouver, there was a contraction 
in employment, repeating the downward 
movement noted on June 1, 1924. Shipping, 
trade and tin-can factories registered reduc- 
tions, but there were general, though slight 
gains in other industries in that city. 


Manufacturing as a whole afforded increased 
employment, largely in the lumber, fish 
canning, pulp and paper, building material, 
brewing, tobacco, electric current, rubber, and 
mineral products divisions, while garment and 
woollen factories were slacker. Owing to river 
driving operations, principally in Quebec, there 


" was an increase in logging at the beginning of 


June. Losses in coal and metallic ore mines 
were more than offset by improvement in 
asbestos mining and quarrying. Communica- 
tion was very slightly more active, on account 
of improvement on telegraphs. Steam and 
electric railways and water transportation 
registered increased activity, as did also the 
three branches of construction—building, high- 
way and railway. The service group was more 
fully employed than in the preceding month, 
but trade, both wholesale and retail, recorded 
declines. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning June, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 

TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
Reports. idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in 

work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month te month, with con- 
sequent variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 
The trade union situation at the close of 
May as indicated by reports tabulated from 
1,483 local unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 151,284 persons was more favourable 
than in the previous month, 7.0 per cent of 
the members being idle on May 31 as com- 
pared with 8.7 per cent at the end of April. 
Improvement was also registered in comparison 
with May of last year when 7.3 per cent of 
the memlbers were out of work. New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia unions were all. better employed 
than in April. The most substantial gains 
were shown in Ontario and British Columbia, 
due in the former to greater activity in the 
building trades, and in the latter to improve- 
ment generally throughout the different in- 
dustries. Reports were received from 411 
unions of manufacturing workers with 44,018 
members, 5,307 or 12.1 per cent of whom were 
unemployed, as compared with percentages of 
12.3 in April and 12.9 in May of last year. 
Brewery workers were considerably more active 
than in April, and cigar makers, hat, cap and 
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glove workers, and glass, leathe> and wood 
workers were also more fully engaged. In- 
creases on a smaller scale were reported by 
printing tradesmen, iron and steel and gar- 
ment workers and metal polishers. On the 
other hand jewelry workers were decidedly 
less active, and reductions -were also re- 
ported by textile workers and paper makers. 
The situation for coal miners in Nova 
Scotia who were not affected by the strike 
conditions was not so favourable as in 
April, and in Alberta unemployment was 
prevalent due to lack of orders for lignite coal. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported all their 
members at work. The seasonal expansion in 
the building trades was quite marked during 
May, as shown: by the reports received from 
161 unions with 16,475 members, 7.0 per cent 
of whom were idle as compared with 18.4 per 
cent in April. The situation was also very 
much better than in May of last year when 
15.5 per cent of the members were out of 
work. Electrical workers were the only build- 
ing tradesmen to report less employment than 
in April. In comparison with May of last 
year employment for steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and structural iron workers 
and electrical workers was in lesser volume, 
and in all other trades improvement was shown. 
More work than in April was afforded in the 
transportation group, the percentage out of 
work being 3.9 per cent at the end of May 
as compared with 4.7 per cent in the previous 
month. Navigation workers were not quite 
so busy, but in the steam and street and 
electric railway divisions employment was on 
a higher level. Retail shop clerks reported a 
slightly larger percentage of unemployment 
than in April. A greater volume of employ- 
ment was afforded hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and stationary engineers and 
firemen, but theatre and stage employees 
registered more slackness. Fishermen reported 
no inactivity. Employment for lumber 
workers and loggers increased considerably. 


During the month of May, 


EMPLOYMENT 1925 the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 29,751 references to 


employment and effected a 
total of 28,533 placements. Of these the place- 
ments in regular employment were 19,143, of 
which 15,567 were of men and 3,576 of women. 
The placements in casual work numbered 9,390. 
Employers notified the Service of 30,650 
opportunities for employment, of which 21,238 
were for men and 9,412 were for women. The 
number of applicants for work was 39,953 of 
whom 29,356 were men and 10,597 women. A 
slight decline in the volume of business trans- 
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acted is shown when the above figures area 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
as well as with those of the corresponding 
period of last year, the records for April, 1925 
showing 35,563 vacancies offered, 43,166 appli- 
cations made and 32,188 placements effected, 
while in May 1924 there were recorded 33,219 
vacancies, 43,445 applicants for work, and 31,093 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
This decrease was partly due to a lessened 
demand for farm help, the placements in that 
group being less than in April, though the 
total for the two months exceeded that for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the 
production of pig iron in 
Canada in May was 63,204 
long tons, an increase over the April output 
of 60,065 of 5 per cent. With the exception 
of the 63,932 tons produced in March this 
year, it was the greatest tonnage recorded 
since May, 1924. The entire output for the 
month consisted of basic pig iron made for 
the further use of the reporting firms. The 
cumulative production for the five months 
ending May, was 245,009 tons, as compared 
with 370,142 tons in the same period last 
year. The year’s output to date consisted 
of 213,791 tons basic iron; 18,621 tons foundry 
iron and 12,597 tons of malleable iron. Five 
furnaces were in blast at the end of the month 
located as follows: 2 at Sydney, Nova Scotia; 
2 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and 1 at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. The daily capacity of the active 
furnaces was 2,075 tons or about 41 per cent 
of the possible daily output of all the blast 
furnaces in the Dominion. Ferro-alloys at 
2,293 tons marked a slight increase over the 
2,262 tons produced in April; the increase con- 
sisted mostly of the grade containing 80 per 
cent manganese. A small quantity of ferro- 
silicon was also produced. 

In May the production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada advanced to 100,250 long 
tons, or 13 per cent over the 88,355 tons of 
April. Although steel castings fell slightly 
to 1,637 tons from the 1,883 tons of the pre- 
vious month, this loss was more than offset 
by the advance in the tonnage of steel ingots, 
which rose to 98,613 tons as compared with 
86,472 tons in April. The total output of steel 
ingots and castings for the first five months 
of the year was 360,557 tons, or 14 per cent 
over the tonnage produced in the same period 
of 1924. This output was composed of 352,421 
tons steel ingots and 8,136 tons steel castings, 
all of the ingots and 8 per cent of the castings 
being intended for the further use of the re- 
porting firms. 


PRropuUCcTION 
REPORT 
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The report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at Cobalt shows that twenty-one cars, 
containing approximately 1,650,374 pounds of 
silver ore, were shipped from the Cobalt Camp 
up to and including June 27; this compared 
with seventeen cars of silver ore containing 
1,308,454 pounds in the previous month. The 
Nipissing Mine shipped 291 bars, containing 
333,887.37 ounces of silver, and The Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 169 bars, con- 
taining 169,709.14 ounces of silver, making a 
total of 460 bars, containing 503,596.51 ounces 
of silver, shipped during the month of June, 
as compared with 488 bars containing 487,- 
530.08 ounces of silver shipped in the previous 
month. 

A report from the Department’s correspon- 
dent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of May, 1925; Intercolonial Coal Min- 
ing Company, Limited, Westville, 20,164 long 
tons; Greenwood Coal Company, Limited, 
5,913 long tons. As complete figures show- 
ing the coal production in Canada for May 
are not yet available, the statisties for the 
previous month are given at the end of this 
section. 

A report from the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch shows that 856,974,494 feet of timber, 
board measure, was scaled in the province 
during May, 1925. The total includes 413,- 
211,409 feet of fir; 211,817,332 feet of cedar; 
60,046,482 feet of spruce; 107,662,203 feet of 
hemlock; 20,262,995 feet of ba'sam; 11,172,233 
feet of yellow pine; 14,770,626 feet of white 
pine; 2,243,853 feet of jack pine; 14,825,536 
feet of larch; and 1,461,825 feet of miscel- 
laneous species. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 


Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $18,245,738 


during May, 1925, as compared with $17,656,- 
889 in the previous month and $19,350,770 in 
May, 1924. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway are given in a preliminary state- 
ment as $12,467,612 for May, 1925, as com- 
pared with $12,608,789 for April and $14,426,679 
for May, 1924. 

Coal Statistics for April—There was a re- 
duction of 29 per cent in the output of coal 
from Canadian mines during the month of 
April, as compared with the month of March, 
the total output amounting to 554,835 tons as 
against 778,759 tons in March. The reduction 
was due largely to the strike in Nova Scotia 
and the seasonal decline in demand. Compared 
with the average for the month during the 
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five preceding years the decrease was 46 per 
cent or 466,354 tons. The total number of 
men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during April was 17,088, of whom 12,290 
worked underground and 4,798 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 24,477 in March, of 
whom 18,452 worked underground and 6,025 
on surface. Production per man was 32.5 tons 
for April, as against 32.1 tons per man for 
March; but during April the production per 
man-day was 2.0 tons, as compared with 
2.3 tons in March. 

Coke production in Canada during April 
amounted to 131,484 tons, as compared with 
138,783 tons in March, 102,686 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 101,132 tons in January. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics the value 

of the building permits 
issued in May in sixty cities throughout 


Canada showed an increase of 1.7 per cent 
over April, 1925. There was also an increase 
of 4.6 per cent over the value of the permits 
issued in May 1924. The total for May, 1925, 
was $15,296,080, for April, 1925, $15,042,519, 
and for May, 1924, $14,621,100. 

The total Canadian construction awards, as 

compiled by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, were $33,229,900 as compared with 
$34,052,100 in the previous month and with 
$26,185,300 for the same month last year. 
Residental building amounted to $10,997,900 or 
33.1 per cent of the June total; business 
building totalled $9,598,300 or 28.9 per cent; 
industrial building $1,521,000, or 4.6 per cent, 
and public works and utilities $11,117,700, or 
33.4 per cent. The activity was distributed 
among the provinces as follows: Ontario, 41.1 
per cent; Quebec, 31.7 per cent; Prairie Prov- 
inces, 8.9 per cent; British Columbia, 11.8 
per cent; and the Maritime Provinces, 6.5 per 
cent. 
The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise 
shows that in May, 1925, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $75,894,532 as against $72,058,330 in May, 
1924. The domestic merchandise exported 
amounted to $96,356,747 in May 1925 as com- 
pared with $59,909,377 in April and $104,150,715 
in May, 1924. Foreign merchandise exported 
amounted to $1,117,804 in May, 1925, and 
$1,160,352 in May, 1924. 

The chief imports in May, 1925, were: iron 
and its products, $16,767,921; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $13,508,180; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $11,827.358; and agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$11,079,472. 


ForrIGN 
TRADE 
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The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $39,577,450; wood, 
wood products and paper, $21,945,998; animals 
and animal products, $9,525,454; agricultural 
and vegetable products, other than foods, 
$8,364,546 and non-ferrous metals and their 
products, $7,504,985. In the two months end- 
ing May, 1925, exports of agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, were valued 
at $58,033,733; wood, wood products and paper 
at $37,894,460; animals and animal products 
at $17,597,179; non-ferrous metals and their 
products at $13,315,600; and agricultural and 
vegetable products, other than foods, 
$11,657,989. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
greater in June than in May, 1925, or June, 
1924. There were in existence during the 
month 19 disputes, involving 13,906 employees, 
and resulting in a time loss of 313,179 working 
days, as compared with 15 disputes in May, 
involving 12,975 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 299,369 working days. In June, 
1924, there were recorded 26 disputes, in- 
volving 12,296 employees and resulting in a 
time loss of 214,790 working days. Ten new 
strikes and lockouts commenced during June, 
with a time loss of 138,526 working days. 
Three of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to June, and five of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing during June, terminated 
during the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were eleven strikes and lock- 
outs on record affecting 12,209 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices continued to move to 
shightly lower levels. The cost per week of a 
list. of twenty-nine staple foods for an everage 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.44 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $10.48 
for May; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. 
Prices of milk, butter, cheese, sugar potatoes, 
mutton and pork were slightly lower while the 
prices of eggs, beef, bacon, rolled oats, rice and 
beans were slightly ‘higher. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods, the total! 
budget averaged $2067 at the beginning of 
June aS compared with $20.73 for May; $20.22 
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for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 
for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.81 
for June, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; and $1427 for 
June, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined slightly for June, being 158.8 as 
compared with 159.1 for May; 152.3 for June, 
1924; 155.5 for June, 1928; 152.7 for June, 
1922; 164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 
1920; and 201.7 for June, 1919. In the group- 
ing according to chief component material 
five of the eight main groups were higher, 
two were lower, while one showed little change. 
The movement in prices was again dominated 
by the changes in grain prices. The Vegetables 
and Their Products group and the Iron and 
Its Products group both declined. In the 
former increases in the prices of flour, rubber, 
foreign fruits and sugar were more than offset 
by the decline in the prices of grains, tea and 
potatoes. The groups which advanced were: 
Animals and Their Products due to higher 
prices for ‘hogs, western cattle and eggs; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products because 
of advances in 'the prices of cotton, silk and 
wool; Wood, Wood Products and Paper due 
to slight increases in ground wood pulp, British 
Columbia fir and in shingles; Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Their Products mainly because 
of higher prices for lead, zinc and solder; and 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products 
because of increases in the prices of gasoline 
and anthracite coal. The Chemical and Allied 
Products group was practically unchanged. 


Council of Social Assistance 


An Act has been promulgated in Poland 
for the establishment of a Council of Social 
Assistance, partly elected on a district basis 
and partly nominated by the Government, to 
aid the Ministry of Labour and local authori- 
ties, in a consultative capacity, in the handling 
of social legislation and problems. A scheme 
has algo been prepared for the setting up of 
a Central Economic Council, to advise the 
Government on social, economic and financial 
policy. 


The President of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, Dr. Goedhart, of Holland, 
advises workmen desiring to start co-operative 
enterprises not to begin by attempting to 
organize societies for production, but first to 
learn how to operate in distributive societies 
and go in later for production. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE 


URING the month of June the Depart- 
ment of Labour received an applica- 

tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation from certain em- 
ployees of the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Consolidated, being members of the 
following unions: The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 492; Gas 
Workers Federal ._Labour Union No. 16571, 
and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Local Lodge 631. These employees 
are engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity and gas. The Montreal 


Light, Heat and Power Consolidated operates 
the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, The Cedar Rapids Manufacturing and 
Power Company, the Royal Electric Com- 
pany, The Montreal Gas Company, Standard 
Light and Power Company, Provincial Light, 
Heat and Power Company, and the Lachine 
Rapids Hydraulic and Land Company; ete. 
A special representative of the Department 
investigated the circumstances of the dispute, 
and as a result of his mediation negotiations 
between the parties were being resumed at 
the close of the month. 





ANNUAL SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


HE tables presented below summarize the 
proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, icr the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1925, and from March 
22, 1907, to March 31, 1925. 


Taste I. SHowinc ProcespiIncs sy INDUSTRIES FROM 


Aprit 1, 1924, to Marcu 31, 1925 








Number 
of strikes 


of Number 
appli- of 
Boards not 


Industries affected 
averted 
or ended 


for estab- 
lished 


1. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities— 

(1) Mines— 
Coal 


oa 
(2)Transportation and 
communication— 
(a) Steam railways... 
(b) Street and electric 
railways.eos.0 4. 
(cy Shipping. eee 
(d) Telegraphs....... 
(8) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power...... 
II. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct 


eo Pep > 
So ooo o 


scope of the Act........ 3 0 0 





*Including three cases left over from preceding year, 
as stated below. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
year include three cases in which certain pro- 
ceedings had taken place during the preceding 
year, namely, disputes between (1) Toronto 
Klectric Commissioners and certain of their 
employees being linemen, groundmen and 
others concerned in the work of power trans- 


mission and distribution and bemg members 
of the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 
Toronto Branch; (2) Cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William and their employees in 
street railway service, members of Division 
No. 966, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
and (3) various shipping companies trading 
to the Port of Montreal, Que., and certain 
of their employees being members of the 
Syndicated Longshoremen of ine Port of 
Montreal, 


Taste II. SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM 
MarcH 22, 1907, to Marcu 31, 1925 











Number 
of Number 
appli- | of strikes 
Industries affected cations not 
for averted 
Boards | or ended 
received 
X 
1. Disputes affecting mines, transpor- 
tation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
(a3) Coals 3. Cae eee 71 11 
(bo) Metal: 23? Aeros eee 20 5 
(ep RASDeStost ra Seeractt ees 1 ) 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
(a) Steam railways............ 192 7 
(b) Street and electric railways 105 7 
(ec: Eixpress@?. 0. gee. eee 11 1 
(a) Shippings. sere eee 32 0 
(é) Lelegraphs: “ei ew ea et 21 1 
(f) ‘Telephones ees. eet 7 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Light and power........... 24 So 
(by Elevators... ene eee 1 0 
Q)sWar workviese o.oo 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act...... 123 2 
otal’ ect. cite a: 5 Ree 638 38 
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The figures contained in Table II may be 
thought to show discrepancies as compared 
with those appearing in the yearly summary. 
A closer examination will, however, show the 
respective statement to be in agreement. A 
complete statement of proceedings for a year 
must show all disputes dealt with during the 
fiscal year. The figures of the yearly state- 
ment include, therefore, disputes carried over 
from the previous year and which are counted 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


HE number of ‘strikes and lockouts in 
existence during June was 19, as com- 
pared with 15 during May. The time loss for 
the month was greater than in June, 1924, 
being 313,179 working days, as compared with 
214,790 working days in the same month last 
year. The considerable time loss and number 
of employees in June, 1925, was chiefly due to 
a dispute in the coal mining industry of Nova 
Scotia. 











Number| Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Sune alO25 ves. 6 seen 19 13,906 313,179 
Mia atO2 ik cas fc cccclnteets 15 12,975 299, 369 
JuMew1 924 A | 26 12,296 214, 790 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as ivel 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employeeg; are not included in the 
published record unless at leastiten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such‘disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 1,812 workpeople, 
were carried over from May. Three of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
June, and five of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing during June, terminated during 
the month. At the end of June, therefore, 
there were on record eleven strikes and lock- 
outs as follows: coal miners, Nova Scotia; 
cigarmakers at Montreal; hat and cap makers 
at Toronto; fur workers at Montreal; fur 
workers at Toronto; papermakers at Fort 
William; printing compositors and stereotyper 
at Edmonton; tie peelers at Edmonton; 
moulders at Owen Sound; plasterers at Tor- 
onto, and shipbuilders at Vancouver. The 
record does not include minor disputes as de- 
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in the summary of that year’s proceedings. 
Thus the same dispute may properly figure in 
the annual statement for each of two years. 
In the statistical recapitulation covering 
several years, as above, it is necessary that 
no dispute shall be counted more than once, 
and account is taken of the number of ap- 
plications received during the year and thus 
brought within the purview of thc statute. 


CANADA DURING JUNE, 1925 


scribed in the previous paragraph, nor does it 
include any dispute which the union or 
organization concerned has not yet called off, 
although information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected thereby. Information is avail- 
able as to six such disputes, namely, clothing 
workers (ladies’ garment makers), Toronto, 
commencing February 5; moulders at Galt, 
August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 
1924; moulders at Hamilton, January 30, 1925; 
moulders at Sarnia, March 3, 1925, and strevt 
railway employees at St. John, June 29, 1921. 

Information was received in the Department 
during June, too late for publication in the 
June issue of the Lasour Gazette, of a strike 
of 21 printing pressmen employed in a printing 
firm in Vancouver which lasted one day. The 
pressmen objected to a change of hours with- 
out overtime pay claimed under the terms of 
the union agreement. The dispute was settled 
under the térms of the agreement. 

Certain /disputes in coal mines in Western 
Canada in regard to changes in wages and new 
agreements have been reported in the press 
as strikes. These are dealt with in a special 
article. 

Of the disputes which began during June, 
five were for increased wages, two were against 
reduction in wages, one for recognition of the 
union, one involved union jurisdiction, and 
one was for other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions. Of the strikes and lock- 
outs which terminated during June, four were 
in favour of employers, three in favour of 
employees or substantially successful, and one 
ended in a compromise. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Nanarmo, B.C.—On June 5, 
a strike! of 1,090 coal miners occurred at 
Nanaimo, following the proposal of the com- 
pany for.a reduction of 60 cents a day in the 
bonus of 90 cents a day provided for in the 
following clause in the agreement :— 
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“The Company agrees to pay all employees 
covered by this Agreement a Bonus of ninety 
cents (90c.) per day worked, being an addi- 
tion to all rates and wages herein specified. 
It being mutually understood by the Company 
and its Employees, that any increase, or de- 
crease in the Bonus herein mentioned, shall 
be governed by competitive conditions.” 

A reduction in wages had been made in 
other mines in the Island, as stated in the 
Lasour Gazette for June. During the dis- 
cussion of this proposal the employees 
attempted to secure a modification in the 
reduction but were unsuccessful. Mr. J. D. 
McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia, arrived in Nanaimo on the 


first day of the strike, and negotiations were 


carried on with his assistance, but no settle- 
ment was reached. After about a week the 
miners voted to return to work at the re- 
duction proposed and work was resumed June 
13. 

Coat Miners, Nova Scotra—An account of 
events in this dispute is given in a special 
article on page 661. 

CrorHIna Workesrs, Toronto, Ont.—The 
strike of 100 clothing workers which occurred 
at Toronto on May 9, for recognition of the 
union was settled June 15, the employees 
securing their demands. 

Hat, AND Cap Maxers, Toronto, Ont.—On 
February 10 a strike of 15 hat and cap makers 
took place in Toronto. ‘the employer had pro- 
posed that the staff should be reduced during 
the slack season, but the union insisted on the 
enforcement of the rule that the work should 
be divided equally among all the members of 
the staff. The company agreed to this June 
17, and work was resumed June 22. 

Hat anp Cap Makers, Toronto, ) ONT— 
Twelve hat and cap makers ceased work on 
June 17, demanding recognition of the union. 
At the oad of the month this strike Berained 
unterminated. 

PRINTING COMPOSITORS AND STEREOTYPERS, Ep- 
MONTON, ALtTa—On June 19, a strike involving 
19 employees in a newspaper innit office 
was declared at Edmonton. The \ employer 
had proposed a reduction of five pei cent in 
the rate of wages, $45.30 per week, wnder the 
union agreement. ‘The paper then ceased pub- 
lication and the strike remained unscttled at 
the end of June. 

Tis Peeters, EpMonton, ALta—A ¢essation 
of work affecting 130 tie peelers in a creosoting 
plant occurred at Edmonton on June 26. The 
peelers demanded an increase from four and 
one-half cents per tie to six cents, per tie. 
At the end of June this strike wis unter- 
minated. 


Trunk Makers, Montreat, Qus.—The 
strike of 54 trunk makers which occurred at 
Montreal on May 22, against a reduction of 
ten per cent in the hate of wages, was ter- 
minated June 4, a compromise being effected 
whereby a reduction of five per cent was 
accepted. 


CarPENTERS, WINpDSoR, OntT—On June 1, 
some 400 carpenters went on strike at Windsor 
for an increase of 124 cents per hour. The 
rate in effect had been $1 per hour. Negotia- 
tions were carried on which resulted in an 
agreement being reached) whereby the carpen- 
ters resumed work June 11, at $1 per hour 
until November 1, and a lower rate to be 
agreed upon for the winter months. 


PLastERERS, Toronto, Ont.—Thirteen plas- 
terers in the City of Toronto went on strike 
June 11, over the question of union jurisdic- 
tion as between the Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers’ International Association 
and the Brick Layers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union. This trouble started in 
the Southern States and spread to other parts 
of the United States and to Toronto. This 
strike remained unsettled at the end of June. 

Lazourrrs, NortrH Sypnry, N.S.—A strike 
affecting 18 labourers engaged on the construc- 
tion of a wharf occurred at North Sydney on 
June 38, for an increase of five cents per hour 
in the rate of wages. They had been receiv- 
ing 25 cents per hour. Negotiations were car- 
ried on and the increase granted. Work was 
resumed June 6. 


SHIPBUILDERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—At noon on 
June 16, 100 employees in ship repairing es- 
tablishments, boilermakers, riveters, etc., went 
on strike for an increase in wages. The rate 
being paid was $5.50 per day for journeymen 
and $4 per day for helpers. The strikers de- 
manded $6.50 per day for journeymen and 
$4.25 per day for helpers. At the end of 
June this strike remained unterminated. 


SeaMEN, VicrortA, B.C—A dispute involv- 
ing 24 Chinese seamen occurred at Victoria, 
B.C., when the men refused to perform their 
duties and demanded an increase in wages. 
It appeared that they had renewed their con- 
tract until the end of the year some time 
ago at Vancouver, and’ had refused to work 
and left the ship at Tacoma, Washington. 
The United States Immigration authorities re- 
turned them to the ship and they were, there- 
fore, brought to Victoria on the ship. When 
they still continued to refuse to work they 
were arrested. In the police court at Victoria 
the strikers were sentenced to six weeks in jail 
with hard labour, and they were also ordered 
to be deported to China at the expiration of 
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their sentence. The sailing of the ship had out of the fact that one of the operators de- 
then (June 26) been delayed four days. A  manded sick benefits to which under the con- 
note on the legal decision referring to this ditions of the company’s benefit scheme, he 
strike will be found elsewhere in the present was not entitled. Negotiations were carried 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre. , on and a settlement was reached to be in 
force for one year. Some of the employees 

TELEPHONE Operators, SprincHILL, NS.— did not agree to this arrangement and resign- 
A strike of six telephone operators occurred ed their positions. Work was resumed June 
at Springhill on June 5. This trouble arose 10. 











Number | Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality }employees| working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June, 1925. 


Minine, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Nova Scotia.......| 11,463 286,575 |Commenced March 6; failure to agree on certain 
changes in wages, and stoppage of credit at 


company’s stores. Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Tobacco and liquors: 
Cigarmakers, Montreal, Que. . 5 125 |Commenced March 24, against a reduction in wages, 
Unterminated. 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing workers, Toronto, 
RTE ee eps mais 4 4 100 1,100 |Commenced May 9, for recognition of the union. 
Work was resumed June 15, employees securing 
their demands. 


OBC. oi kas eee 5 70 |Commenced February 10, for changes in working 
conditions. Work resumed June 17, the em- 


ployees securing their demands. 
Fur and leather products (other than 


boots and shoes ): 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 420 10,500 |Commenced April 1, failure to agree on certain 
changes in agreements and on proposed substitu- 

tion of separate agreements. Unterminated. 

Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 16 400 |Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 

Pulp and paper: 
Papermakers, Fort William, 


OO ha « ce ie 5 32s 2 “shes a 19 475 |Commenced May 20, for renewal of agreement 
without changes in working conditions. Unterm- 
inated. 


Iron, steel and products: ; : f 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 12 300 |Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Miscellaneous: 
Trunk makers, Montreal, Que. 54 108 |Commenced May 22, against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 4; 
compromise. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during June, 1925. 


Mintnc Non-FrerRovs SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Nanaimo, B.C... 1,090 7,630 |Commenced June 5, against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations and work resumed June 


13: in favour of the employers. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Clothing, including knitted gocds: 
Hat and cap makers, Toronto, 
Mie Cb ../..:. eee ee 12 144 |Commenced June 17, for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 
Printing and publishing: 
Printing compositors and stere- 


otyper; Edmonton, Alta.... i9 190 |Commenced June 19, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Saw and planing mills: c 
Tie peelers, Edmonton, Alta. . 130 520 |Commenced June 26, for increased wages. Un- 
terminated. 
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Number | Time 
of loss in ~ 
Industry, occupation and locality |}employees| working Remarks 
involved days 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 

Carpenters, Windsor, Ont..... 400 3,400 |Commenced June 1, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed June 11; 1n 
favour of employers. Eee 

Plasterers, Toronto, Ont...... 13 221 |Commenced June 11, as to union jurisdiction. 

Unterminated. 
Miscellaneous: 

Labourers, North Sydney, 

NGS. 2 dc hte oie cate cet eee ene ook 18 54 |Commenced June 3, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed June 6, at 
increased rates. 

Shipbuilding— 
Shipbuilders, Vancouver, B.C. 100 1,250 |Commenced June 16, for increased wages. Unter- 
minated. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UnmTILitiEs— 
Water transportation: 

Seamen, Victoria, B.C........ 24 96 |Commenced June 23, for increased wages. Strikers 

arrested and sentenced to jail, June 26. 
Telephone system: 

Telephone operators, Spring- 

hall Nes Se so oe ee 6 Commenced June 5, other causes affecting wages 


and working conditions. Work resumed June 10; 


in favour of employers. 


DISPUTES AND AGREEMENTS IN COAL MINING IN CANADA DURING 


JUNE, 


N the June issue of the Lasour GazErre 

reference was made to agreements entered 
into between certain coal mine operators and 
their employees in Western Canada, involving 
changes in wages following similar arrange- 
ments described in the May issue. The areas 
affected were Southern Alberta, South Eastern 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 
During June other mines in the district came 
under similar arrangements. In Vancouver 
Island a strike lasting about a week involving 
about a thousand employees, occurred at 
Nanaimo and is described in the regular article 
on strikes and lockouts in Canada. 

In Alberta the steam coal areas had been 
the first to be affected, beginning with that 
part of the Crow’s Nest Pass field in British 
Columbia, the section in Albert being affected 
next, and then the “domestic” coal fields. 
Early in June the coal miners in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lethbridge voted to enter into 
an agreement with the operators, providing for 
a wage scale similar to that adopted in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass field given in the Lasour 
Gazette for Miay, pp. 513-514. 

A dispute was reported between the City of 
Lethbridge and its employees in a mine oper- 
ated by the city when the council, by reso- 


1925 


lution, reduced the wages to the same extent 
as in the other mines. Latest reports indicated 
the dispute was to be arbitrated. 

The miners in the Southern Alberta, leaving 
the United Mine Workers of America, formed 
an organization entitled the J.ethbridge Min- 
ers’ Federation. Later this organization, with 
some of the other miners’ associations recently 
formed, entered into a federation called the 
“Mine Workers’ Union of Canada,” and in- 
vited other similar organizations to adhere to 
io 


Revision of District 18 Agreement (Alberta) 


About the middle of June the officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America for District 
18, met the coal mine operators of the Red 
Deer Valley in the neighbourhood of Drum- 
heller and entered into an agreement for a 
reduced scale of wages. The agreement be- 
tween the Western Canada Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation and District. 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, signed October 10, 1924, 
in settlement of the strike in existence from 
April 1, 1924, to that date, had provided that 
it was to be in force for three years, subject 
to six months’ notice after March 31, 1925. 
When in March, 1925, the Western Coal Oper- 
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ator’s Association announced that such notice 
terminating the agreement on September 30, 
1925, would be given, the District Executive 
met the officers of the Operators’ Association 
on March 17, and discussed a revision of the 
agreement to take effect prior to September 
30. No agreement to revise the existing agree- 
ment, however, was reached. Between that 
date and the middle of June many of the 
operators belonging to the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association resigned from the 
Association and entered into agreements with 
their employees who in turn, to a great ex- 
tent, left the United Mine Workers and in 
some cases organized independent local asso- 
ciation as referred to above. 

Operators in the Red Deer Valley, while 
members of the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association which has had agreements 
with the United Mine Workers of America, 
covering the principal mines in Southern Al- 
berta since 1907, some time ago organized a 
local association entitled the “Red Deer Val- 
ley Coal Operators’ Association,” and it was 
with this organization the United Mine Work- 
ers of America entered into an agreement on 
June 17. This provided for a reduction of 
15 per cent in contract rates and for a day 
wage scale equivalent to that adopted for the 
mines in the Alberta part of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass field (Lasour Gazurte, May, 1925, page 
514). Provision was made that employees 
laid off during slack periods would be given 
preference when work was resumed, an arrange- 
ment stated to be very much desired in 
the Drumheller field and sought for by the 
union for many years. 

A number of the miners in the neighbour- 
hood of Drumheller on hearing of the agree- 
ment reducing the wage scale held a meeting 
and voted to leave the United Workers of 
America and to organize an independent union. 
This was entitled the “Red Deer Valley Min- 
ers’ Union” and its officers then proposed to 
the coal mine operators that an agreement 
should be entered into. The latter, however, 
stated that they were parties to the agreement 
between the United Mine Workers of America, 
and the Red Deer Valley Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. 

The mines in the Red Deer Valley, to a 
great extent, had not been working during 
the summer and when the new wage scale was 
announced the miners who had left the United 
Mine Workers of America: and who were not 
employed, proceeded to picket the mines which 
began to operate at the reduced wage scale. 
The District President reported that the agree- 
ment was unanimously approved by the miners 
remaining with the union. Following this 


miners were reported to be intimidated and 
assaulted by the pickets and numbers of these 
were arrested by the Provincial police on 
charges of besetting, assault, etc. One of the 
pickets was shot and seriously wounded by 
a police officer. 

Agreements similar to the above were entered 
into during the latter part of June and early 
in July with mine operators in the western 
part of Alberta, some of which had not been 
operated for some years. 


Edmonton District 


In the coal mines in and near the City of 
Edmonton the agreement between the oper- 
ators and the Edmonton and District Miners’ 
Federation expired June 30. The operators 
proposed a decrease of ten and twenty per 
cent, and the miners offered to accept a re- 
duction of seven per cent. As no agreement 
was reached the miners went on strike on 
July Ist. 


Nova Scotia 


The dispute involving some 11,000 coal 
miners in Nova Scotia in a cessation of work 
from March 6, remained unsettled at the end 
of the month. On June Ist the Minister of 
Labour, on being requested by the executive 
of District 26 United Mine Workers of 
America to mediate, offered to act as arbitra- 
tor if both parties would accept his services. 
The miners agreed but the company refused. 
On June 38, orders were given by the Presi- 
dent of District 26 that picketting should be 
resumed and should be “100 per cent,” to 
go into operation on June 4. At the New 
Waterford power and pumping station where 
maintenance men had been allowed to remain 
at work, as it supplied light and water to 
certain mining towns, these were withdrawn. 
The company officials then began to operate 
this station, as they had been operating other 
stations to some extent from the beginning, 
but were expelled by pickets on the afternoon 
of the same day, and three of the office staff 
were injured. On June 5, seven union mem- 
bers were arrested charged with unlawful as- 
sembly in connection with picketting at the 
New Waterford power plant. More arrests 
followed and by June 7, 20 miners were either 
in jail or out on bail. On June 8, a confer- 
ence was held at Glace Bay when a com- 
mittee of citizens conferred with the vice- 
president of the company and the president 
of District 26. During these conferences the 
miners? representatives had agreed to accept 
the findings of an arbitration board that might 
be appointed, with either the Mu£nister of 
Labour or Rev. Clarence McKinnon as chair- 
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man. Dr. McKinnon was chairman of the 
Conciliation Board in 1919-1920 which made 
the “McKinnon award.” This the company 
refused. The company proposed that the 
miners should resume work on a reduced wage 
scale. The company was willing to recognize 
the United Mine Workers of America, but 
wanted the question as to the checkoff left 
to a referendum. The miners’ representa- 
tives refused these terms. On June 11, com- 
pany officials accompanied by company police 
took possession of the New Waterford power 
house and began to operate it but were ejected 
by men reported to be striking miners. In 
the struggle one miner was killed and several 
other miners and company police were injured. 
The local authorities then proceeded to secure 
the assistance of the militia, following the 
procedure laid down by the amendment made 
by Parliament last year to the Militia Act in 
reference to the calling out of the active 
militia in aid of the civil power. The act, as 
amended, provides that troops may be re- 
quisitioned by the ‘Attorney-General of a 
province upon receiving notification from a 
judge that such assistance is required. Ac- 
cordingly, the required nojification having 
been received from Judge Finlayson, of 
Sydney, the Attorney-General requisitioned 
troops, which were sent from Halifax, arriv- 
ing in Sydney on June 12. Provincial police 
were also sent to Cape Breton Island. Loot- 
ing of Company stores and the burning of 
outlying buildings belonging to the coal 
operators, had been reported from day to 
day. On June 14, at the request of the 
company, the Minister of Labour left 
Ottawa for the scene of the strike and 
during the week following met both the 
miners and officials of the company in an at- 
tempt to bring about a settlement. During 
the conferences the Miners’ District Board 
authorized the Minister to advise the vice- 
president of the company, that pending a 
settlement of the strike, all maintenance men 
would be instructed to report for duty. This 
offer was not accepted as the company claimed 
that on account of conditions in effect in the 
mines, many of the maintenance men could 
not be placed at work for some time. The 
vice-president handed the Minister a state- 
ment outlining the basis upon which the com- 
pany would agree to a settlement. This state- 
ment was handed to the Miuiners’ District 
Board but they found certain proposals to 
which they strongly objected. ‘The District 
officers placed the proposals before the 
locals of the District, but these were re- 
jected by the miners. The following letters 
contain the proposals made by the company 


and include the letter of the Minister of 
Labour to the President of District 26:— 


Sydney, June 18, 1925. 
J. W. MacLeop, Esa., 
President District No. 26: 


Dear Mr. MacLrop,—I am handing you herewith a 
copy of a letter received from J. E. McLurg, Vice- 
President British Empire Steel Corporation, Limited, 
which was handed to me late last evening by Mr. 
McLurg. 

The letter contains the proposals of the company 
for the settlement of the strike of miners in effect 
in District No. 26 since March 6th last. 

The various questions referred to in Mr. McLurg’s 
letter and outlined as a basis for settlement of the 
existing dispute have been discussed between Mr. 
McLurg and myself at conferences of the past two 
days; and my view is that it would be impossible to 
secure proposals for the settlement of the strike more 
acceptable to your Board. 

My personal earnest recommendation to you and your 
associates on the District Board is, that the proposals 
contained in Mr. McLurg’s letter, under the circum- 
stances, should be accepted as a basis of settlement 
and that the matters dealt with should be at once 
submitted to the members of your organization on 
strike for acceptance or rejection. Your Board is at 
liberty to indicate to your membership my personal 
view that more acceptable terms of settlement of the 
existing troubles cannot be secured, and the men on 
strike should, therefore, in my opinion, authorize the 
District Board to enter into an agreement with the 
company on the terms outlined. 

This letter is to also confirm recognition of the 
verbal offer made by your Board yesterday at my 
request, to authorize the return to work at once of 
maintenance employees pending final settlement. This 
particular question can be further dealt with and de- 
termined when your position as to the acceptance 
or rejection of Mr. McLurg’s proposals is indicated. 


Yours truly, 


JAMES MURDOCK, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sydney, N.S., June 17, 1925. 


The Hon. James Murpocx, 
Minister of Labour, 
At Sydney, N.S. 


Dear Sir,—As a result of the conversations you and 
I have had yesterday and to-day, in connection with 
the settlement of the strike of our mine employees, at 
your request I am giving you the following statement of 
terms under which we are prepared to enter into a con- 
tract with the mine employees of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Cumberland Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and Acadia Coal Company, Limited. 

1, The companies will enter into a contract with 
the U. M. W. of A., District 26, on the understanding 
that in the interests of the men, the public and 
the companies, no official of the companies shall be re- 
quired to meet an officer of the District Board who is 
a Communist, a member of the Workers’ Party or 
who is known to profess Communistic principles. 

2. There are a number of men who have been active- 
ly engaged in and guilty of lawlessness and disorder. 
Those men will not now nor hereafter be employed 
by the companies in any capacity whatever. 

3. The date of the expiration of the contract. will 
by November 30, 1926. 

4. (a) The scale of_ datal wages shall be the new 
scale prepared ‘by us, being the 1924 scale reduced by 
approximately 10 per cent. For instance, the surface 
datal rate of $3.50 has been reduced to $3.35, or by 
4.3 per cent. The percentages of reduction are—on 
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datal surface rates, 8.47 per cent; on datal under- 
ground rates, 8.9 per cent. 

(b) Time and one-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and legal holidays will not be paid to 
employees in and around a mine except to mechanics 
engaged on repairs either above or below’ ground 
und to such employees who at the time may be acting 
in the capacity of helpers to the mechanics. 

(c) The seale of contract rates for cutting, shooting 
and loading coal, both Machine Mining and Hand 
Mining, speaking generally, has been reduced by 10 
per cent with the exceptions hereinafter mentioned. 

5. The companies must be relieved of the check-off 
for the making of deductions from the wages of em- 
ployees for dues, fees or assessments for any labour 
organization. 

6. The price of coal to workmen will be the same as 
in 1924, $3.60 per gross ton for run-of-mine coal at 
the mine or coal yard. Where it is necessary to trans- 
port the coal over a railway in order to make delivery, 
the cost of transportation shall be added to the price. 

7. The price of explosives to miners will be actual 
cost delivered, plus cost of handling to mines. . 

8. Section 16, as quoted below, of the contract which 
expired on January 15, 1925, shall be included in the 
new contract. 


No. 16—MAaINTENANCE MeN DuRING 
MINERS 


SUSPENSION OF 


In case of either local or general suspension of min- 
ing, either at the expiration of this contract or other- 
wise, the engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fan men and 
such other maintenance men necessary to protect the 
mines shall not suspend work, except at the option of 
the operator, but shall fully protect all the com- 
pany’s property under their care and operate fans and 
pumps and lower and hoist such men or supplies as 
may be required to protect the company’s property, 
and any and all coal necessary to keep up steam at 
the company’s coal plants. But it is understood and 
agreed that the operator will not ask them to hoist 
any coal produced by non-union labour for sale in the 
market. The operator, at his option, to retain only 
such engineers,. firemen, pumpmen, fan men and such 
other maintenance men necessary to protect the mines 
as are required, but with the understanding that all 
of the engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fan men and 
such other maintenance men necessary to protect the 
mines employed at the time of the suspension shall ba 
entitled to an equal division of the work. 

Should the interest of the engineers, firemen, pump- 
men, fan men and such other maintenance men neces- 
sary to protect the mines be directly involved in any 
issue at the expiration of this contract, and any 
engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and such other 
maintenance men necessary to protect the mines cease 
work the United Mine Workers of America will pro- 
vide competent men to perform the emergency work 
above recited at the scale price in effect at the time 
of the suspension, subject to any subsequent settle- 
ment.” 

9. The contract to be made shall state the rates of 
pay of the men employed underground and on the 
surface mining and handling coal up to the point 
where it is put in railway cars. This includes men 
engaged in upkeep of mine equipment at the collieries. 
The following classifications of men whose rates of 
pay and conditions of work were covered by former 
contracts shall not be meluded in the new agreement: 

(a) Shotfirers and Examiners. For the past two 
years the shotfirers and examiners have repeatedly re- 
quested the company to make them officials, rightly 
claiming that the importance of their work, and to 
a considerable extent the efficiency with which they 
carry out their duties, made it necessary that they 
should not be included as members of the U. M. W. 
but should be classed as officials of the companies. 


‘stated that 


While this strike has been in progress arrangements 
have been made with the shotfirers and examiners 
whereby they are engaged as officials and therefore 
their rates of pay will not be covered by the new 
contract. 

(b) Railway roundhouse Snplorees. 

(c) Railway freight handlers. 

(d) Machine shop employees, Glace Bay and Springs 
hill. 

(e) Pier employees, shippers and trimmers. 

(f) Banking station employees. 

(g) Electrical department employees. 

(h) Construction department employees. 

(2) Property department employees. 

(j) Power house employees. 

(k) Railway employees, Acadia Coal Company. 

Note.—Railway sectionmen have already been taken 
out of the U. M. W. and at Sydney Mines the men 
employed in the machine shop, construction depart- 
ment, property department, electrical department have 
never been members of the U. M. W. of A. 

10. For some years certain working conditions have 
existed in the mines of the Acadia Coal Company, 
which conditions do not exist in the mines operated 
by the other companies. If a new contract is made 
the conditions referred to will be changed and made 
similar to those in the other colliery districts. These 
are as follows :— 

(a) The scale of contract rates, spcaking generally, 
has been reduced by 10 per cent with the exception 
of the Longwall rate at the Vale Colliery which has 
been only slightly changed and in our opinion made 
more favourable to the men working under it. An- 
other exception is in the contract rates for Hand end 
Machine Mining. The rates for Hand Mining have 
been reduced 10 per cent but the rates for Machine 
Mining which formerly were higher than the rates 
for Hand Mining have been reduced by more than 
10 per cent to make them lower than the rates for 
Hand Mining. 

(6) The payment of time and one half and double 
time for overtime, formerly paid to men employed 
on continuous service, such as running pumps, fans, 
etc., will not be paid in the future. 

(c) The payment of the differential for the extra shift 
known as the double shift, is discontinued and will 
not be paid in the future. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sed:) J. E: McLURG, 
Vice-President. 


On June 24, water and electricity were again 
supplied to New Waterford for the first time 
in twenty days. By the end of June about 
2,000 troops were stationed in Nova Scotia. 
On June 30, the Minister of Labour notified 
the President of District 26 that he could 
secure no modification of the terms offered 
by the company. This followed conferences 
between the President of the Company and 
the Prime Minister of Canada, and also be- 
tween the Minister of Labour and the direct- 
ors of the company. 


An Act providing for a 44-hour week which 
passed the legislature of Queensiand, Australia, 
at the end of 1924, became effective on July 
1. When the bill was under discussion it was 
it would not affect industry 
seriously, as a 44-hour week was already in 
existence under most of the trade agreemen's 
in which union labour was concerned. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Northern Ireland during May 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for June contains the following table 
which analyzes the disputes in progress in 
May, 1925, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland by groups of industries, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved at the 
establishments concerned, and the approxi- 
mate time lost during the month in all dis- 
putes in progress :— 





Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 

















in progress in of work- | duration 
May people |in working 
Groups of involved |days of all 
industries in all disputes 
Start-] Start- disputesin in 
ed ed | Total] progress | progress 
before} in in in 
May 1| May May May 
Mining and quarry- : 
ANP ee ee ee 7 18 25 19,000 157,000 
‘Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 6 5 11 3,080 14,000 
HeXUIG seam een 8 6 14 3,000 8,000 
Building, decorat- 
ing ietes ae 4 4 1,000 12,000 
Other. 2746 nee 9 14 23 1,000 11,000 
Total, May, 1925.. 34 47 81 27,000 202,000 
Total, April, 1925.. 26 44 70 25,000 122,000 
Total, May, 1924.. 30 56 86 36,000 398,000 


Of the 47 disputes beginning in May, 8, 
directly involving 4,000 workpeople, arose out 
of proposed reductions in wages; 14, directly 
involving 1,000 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 6, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, on details of working arrangements; 
10, directly involving 6,000 workpeople, on 
questions of trade union principle; and 9, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, on other 
questions. In addition, about 10,000 work- 
people were involved, either directly or in- 
directly, in 34 disputes which began before 
May and were still in progress at the be- 
ginning of that month. The number of new 
and old disputes was thus 81, involving about 
27,000 workpeople, and resulting in a loss 
during May of about 202,000 working days. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 27 
new disputes, directly involving 10,000 work- 
people, and 18 old disputes, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople. Of these new and old dis- 
putes, 11, directly involving 5,000 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the workpeople; 13, 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 2, directly involving 
5,000 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 3 disputes, directly involving 3,000 
workpeople, work was resumed _ pending 
negotiations. 


Kight-Hour Day for Domestics 


The New York Times describes in a recent 
issue the work of a domestic service bureau 
in New York that is based on the principle 
of a working day of eight hours for this class 
of labour. The bureau has been developed 
from an experiment begun twelve years ago 
by a householder who received 200 answers 


to an advertisement for an 8-hour | day 
domestic worker. The plan pursued is as 
follows: A cook applies for a position. She 


is sent to a model kitchen, where she works 
a day, cooking meals, cleaning the pantries 
and kitchen, sometimes polishing the silver, 
and doing other odd jobs. If she is found to 
be an expert worker she is put on the bureau’s 
list and sent out for either emergency or 
permanent work as she prefers. If she does 
not prove expert, but wishes to perfect herself 
in different branches of house work, she is 
given an opportunity to do so. 

The other branch of the bureau’s work has 


to do with the specific house to be equipped . 


with a perfect staff of workers. First comes 
a “job analysis.” This determines number 
and kind of workers needed. A time estimate 


is made, and to each assistant is assigned 
certain hours and certain tasks. If a cook 
prepares lunch and dinner, then one of the 
maids gets the breakfast. 

Many reasons are given for the demand for 
more freedom \by to-day’s home assistants. 
Some want to live at home because of small 
children, others because they have dependent. 
mothers, fathers and aunts. Some want to 
study. One cook, it is reported, is putting her 
two daughters through college; another part- 
time assistant is devoting her afternoons to 
dressmaking, while an excellent French cook 
has exhibited several of her paintings in 
recent exhibits. 


The twelfth Congress of the German trade 
unions will be opened on the 31st August at 
Breslau. The following are among the items. 
on the agenda:—Social legislation in Germ- 
any; the question of organisation; industry, 
trade and finance end the trade unions; dis- 
cussion of the rules of the General German 
Federation of Trade Unions. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA IN 1925 


Measures Passed at the Recent Session of the Parliament of Canada and 
of the Legislature of New Brunswick 


HE Fourth session of the Fourteenth Par- 
liament of the Dominion of Canada 
opened on February 5 and terminated on June 
27. The most outstanding enactment of the 
session in the field of labour legislation was the 
act to amend the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907. The amending act, the 
text of which as passed by Parliament was 
given in the last. issue of this Gazerrs, limits 
the application of the act of 1907 to matters 
that are not within the legislative authority 
of any province, thus relieving the difficulty 
that had arisen from the recent judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
declaring the act to be ultra vires of the Par- 
liment of Canada in regard to certain of its 
provisions. The various works to which the 
provisions of the act may pe applied here- 
after are enumerated in the amending act. 


Government Annuities—The Government 
Annuities Act of 1908 was amended to provide 
that annuities may be issued for $10 a year 
or over. The minimum annuity that could 
be purchased under the act formerly was $50. 
The Minister of Labour explained} in the 
House of Commons that the reason for sug- 
gesting this change was that a number of 
employers desired to purchase outright an- 
nuities of amounts about $10 as presents or 
bonuses for emvloyees who have been with 
them for many years, 


There are three plans unaer which single 
cash payments may be made for the purpose 
of securing an annuity:—under plan “A”, in 
event of death before 65, the purchase money 
with 4 per cent compound interest will all 
be returned to the purchaser or his legal 
representatives. After 65, anauity ceases with 
the last payment received by the annuitant 
prior to his death. Under plan “B”, in case of 
death before the annuity begins. there will be 
no return of any part of the purchase money. 
Under the “10-year guaranteed plan,” in event 
of death before 65 the purchase money with 
4 per cent compound interest will be returned. 
If the annuitant lives to be 65 the annuity 
will be paid in any event for 10 years, and will 
be continued as long thereafter as he may live. 


Supposing the annuitant to be 45 years of 
age an annuity of $10 could be purchased 
under plan “A” for $40.25, under plan “B” for 
$25.88 and under the “10-year guarantee plan,” 
for $47.80. 


Old Age Pensions—The action taken in 
Parliament on the proposal to establish a 
system of old age pensions in Canada is 
outlined in a separate article in the present 
issue of the Gazmrrs, containing the report of 
the Special Committee recommending the 
holding of a Dominion-Provincial conference 
on this subject during the recess. 


Compensation for Government Employees.— 
The act of 1918, as amended in 1919, pro- 
viding compensation where employees of His 
Maiesty are killed or suffer injuries while 
performing their duties, was further amended 
by the repeal of section 1, subsection (4), 
which required any employee who is a con- 
tributor to the Provident Fund and who be- 
comes permanently disabled while on duty to 
elect whether the will take the benefits of 
the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund Act or 
the benefits of the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The repeal of subsection (4) 
permits such an employee to enjoy the bene- 
fits of both acts. The same act was further 
amended by a new provision, effective as from 
May 24, 1919, that for the purposes of the 
act the term “compensation ” is deemed to in- 
clude medical and hospital expenses. Ordi- 
narily under the compensation laws of the 
various provinces a person who is entitled tv 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is also entitled to certain indemni- 
ties for medical and hospital expenses. When 
the Dominion Act of 1918 was framed it was 
made to cover compensation only, and the 
purpose of the amendment was to place 
Dominion employees upon the same basis as 
other employees so far as any right to medical 
and hospital expenses is concerned. The 
amendment was made retroactive so as to 
authorize payments already made for medical 
and hospital expenses. 


Pensions of Canadian Mounted Police—The 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act was 
amended so as to give the Government 
authority to increase the rates of pension to 
officers, their widows and constables granted 
prior to the dates mentioned, so as to pro- 
vide an increase in the pensions in view of 
the increased rates of pay provided for in 
the amendments to the main Act down to 
and including July 7, 1919, when chapter 69 
of 1919, “ An Act to amend the Royal North- 
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west Mounted Police Act”, was assented to, 
but the increases in the pensions are not to 
be retroactive. Increases in the salaries of 
officers and men have been provided for by 
amendments to the main Act and the new 
amendment increased the pensions in accord- 
ance with the increase in salaries provided for 
from time to time down to and on the seventh 
day of July, 1919, and not later, the increases 
to pensioners not to be retroactive. 


Post Office Employees—The Civil Service 
Act of 1918 was amended so as to enable the 
Civil Service Commission to appoint experi- 
enced employees of Postmasters of offices paid 
by percentage on revenue, when the status of 
such offices is changed to the staff basis. It 
was for all practical purposes a re-enactment 
of section 12 of chapter 8 of the statutes of 
1910, but modified in such a way as to make 
the procedure regarding appointments to the 
Civil Service, conform to the procedure at 


present in effect, that is, on certificate 
of the Civil Service Commission. In Post 
Offices where the Postmaster is paid by 


percentage on revenue, the Postmaster is re- 
quired to employ and pay whatever assistance 
is necessary to properly carry on the work. 
In staff Post Offices all the employees, includ- 
ing the Postmaster, are paid from Parliament- 
ary Appropriation, in accordance with the Civil 
Service classification. 

Section 12 provides that: “ When it has been 
determined by the Governor in Council that 
any post office not under The Civil Service 
Act is to be brought under the said Act, any 
clerk or other employee then employed in 
such office, and who has been continuously 
employed for a period of two years, imme- 
diately preceding the date on which the office 
is brought under the said Act, shall be con- 
sidered as eligible for appointment under this 
Act, irrespective of age and without having to 
pass the Civil Service examination, and such 
clerk or employee may be paid the same 
salary as he had theretofore received in such 
office; provided that such salary shall not ex- 
ceed the maximum salary of the class in the 
Civil Service to which he is appointed.” 


Civil Service Superannuation—The Civil 
Service Superannuation Act of 1924 was 
amended so as to extend for one year the 
period within which civil servants must elect 
whether or not they will come under the 
operation of the new act, the new limit being 
July 19, 1926. 


British North America Act—The opening 
speech from the Throne intimated that the 
House of Commons would be asked to sanc- 
tion the ealling of a conference between the 
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federal and provincial governments to con- 
sider the advisability of amending the British 
North America Act with respect to the con- 
stitution and powers of the Senate, and in 
other important particulars. A Dominion- 
Provincial conference will accordingly be held 
during the present recess, which will discuss 
the question of the Senate and that of the 
legislative authorities of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment or the Provincial legislatures in regard 
to old age pensions, and other matters on 
which am agreement is desired. 


Bills not Passed—A proposed amendment 
to the Criminial Code, which had not com- 
pleted its final stages when Parliament pro- 
rogued, would have restored the section of the 
act relating to sedition, which had been re- 
pealed by section 4 of chapter 46 of the 
Statutes of 1919. This section was contained 
in the Criminal Code from 1892 until 1919, 
providing that no seditious intention shall be 
presumed to exist if words of criticism of public 
meanness are uttered in good faith, or if 
attempts are made by peaceful means to point 
out errors or defects in the government or 
constitution, or to suggest remedies for some 
apparent grievance or difficulty. The object 
of the proposed amendment was to restore the 
law at is formerly stood, as a safeguard in the 
public interest. Another proposed amendment 
to the Criminal Code, which also failed to 
reach the final stages, would have required 
that all papers, pamphlets and books shall 
bear the name of the printer or of those 
responsible for publication. It was explained 
that defamatory and libellous statements are 
often circulated, the names and addresses of 
the producers being unknown. The bill was 
based on British statutes enacted for the same 
purpose and in force for many years. One of 
these was an act of 1839 providing that every 
paper or book must bear the name and address 
of the printer; and another’was an act of 1869, 
requiring that printers must preserve for six 
months a copy of each paper printed by him, 
writing thereon the name and address of the 
person who employed and paid him to print 
it, and must produce this copy on request of 
a justice of the peace within six months. 

A proposed amendment to the Dominion 
Elections Act failed to complete its passage 
in the House. This bill would have repealed 
section 10, which prohibits unincorporated com- 
panies or associations, and incorporated 
companies or associations other than those 
incorporated only for political purposes, from 
contributing to election funds; and also sec- 
tion 11, which forbids canvassing by persons 
who are not electors and are not residents of 
Canada. A proposal to provide for the grant- 
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ing of a general public holiday on the after- 
noon of election days was accepted by the 
House, but was not incorporated in the 
amended bill as presented to the Senate. 
At the present time employers are required 
on polling days to allow to every elector in 
his employ at least two hours, other than the 
noon hour, for voting. A bill to amend fur- 
ther the Dominion. Elections Act so as to 
provide for the single alternative vote at any 
election where three or more candidates have 
been nominated and only one is to be 
returned, was not proceeded with. 

The Senate rejected a bill sent to them by 
the House of Commons, providing that “the 
Governor in Council may authorize advances 
to any one or more of the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of assisting agriculture 


by enabling the provinces to make long term 
loans to farmers; that such advances shall be 
secured by the issue and delivery to the 
Dominion of bonds of the provinces; that the 
aggregate of advances to be made by the 
Dominion shall not exceed ten million dollars 
($10,000,000) . 

The following motion was made in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Woodsworth, 
member for Winnipeg Centre, on March 23: 
“That in the opinion of this House, if at 
any time during the first two years after ar- 
rival in Canada, any immigrant is unable to 
obtain employment the federal government 
should accept full responsibility for his main- 
tenance.” <A lengthy debate took place on 
this proposed résolution, but no action was 
taken by the House. 


Acts passed at recent session of the Legislature of New Brunswick 


HE fifth session of the Eighth Legislative 
Assembly of New Brunswick began on 
March 12 and terminated on April 30, 1925. 
(Accounts of recent labour legislation in the 
various provinces have appeared in the Lasour 
GazEITe as follows: British Columbia, Janu- 
ary, 1925; Saskatchewan, February, 1925; 
Manitoba, May, 1925; Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta, June, 1925; Nova Scotia (Industrial 
Peace Act), May, 1925; Parliament of Can- 
ada (Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), 
June, 1925, etc.). 

The report of the Special Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government in 1923 to 
inquire into the subjects of Mothers’ Al- 
lowances and Minimum Wages for female 
employees in the province was presented to 
the Legislature, but no legislation was intro- 
duced on the lines of the recommendations 
contained therein. 


Mechanics’ Liens—The Mechanics’ Lien Act 
was amended for the purpose of ensuring great- 
er security for liens by prohibiting certain prac- 
tices which formerly limited the effectiveness 
of the act. Liens will not in future be pre- 
judiced or destroyed if the holder takes a 
security, accepts a promissory note or bill of 
exchange, gives an extension of time for pay- 
ment, or takes proceedings for recovery, un- 
less he so agrees in writing. Moreover, the 
lien-holder will not lose his lien even if such 
a note or bill of exchange has been nego- 
tiated, provided that he still holds the note 
or bill at the time of proving his claim. The 
time limit of liens is not to be affected by 
this provision. A lien-holder who has extend- 
ed the required time for payment must com- 
mence action for enforcement within the time 
prescribed by the act. 


Free School Books——Provision was made for 
the free distribution of the school books re- 
quired by the prescribed courses of instruc- 
tion to pupils not in advance of Grade V, or 
Ungraded Standard III, commencing with the 
school year beginning July 1, 1925. The free 
school books will be distributed by the super- 
intendent of the School Book Department 
when he receives authority from the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council to do so. 


Vocational Education—The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1923 was amended so as to 
enable the Province to avail itself fully of 
the Dominion grant under the Technical Edu- 
cation Act, in connection with the construction 
of new technical schools. Under the Federal 
Act, the Dominion helps the various provinces 
to the extent of half the amount expended 
by them on technical education each year. 
The New Brunswick Vocational Education Act 
of 1923, however, provides that “the sum total 
of the amounts paid under this act, exclusive 
of Dominion grants, shall in no one year ex- 
ceed $50,000.” This sum not being large 
enough to meet the cost of the extensive build- 
ing programme in the Province, the Act of 
1923 was amended so as to permit the issue of 
vocational school debentures, under the author- 
ity of the Provincial Loans Act, up to the 
amount of $125,000, the amount. so raised to 
be used for reimbursing the local vocational 
committee for building new schools. The limit 
of provincial expenditures after 1925 remains 
at $50,000, including the payment of interest 
and sinking fund in connection with the new 
debentures. At the same time the period 
within which the local committees are to be 
reimbursed by the Province in respect to 
buildings was extended from June 30 to De- 
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cember 30, 1925. The section defining the 
method of initiating and providing local funds 
was amended by the addition of a new clause 
providing that when school trustees have ap- 
plied for the establishment of a vocational 
school, and the ratepayers and the Provincial 
Board of Education have given their approval, 
funds for the school are to be provided by 
means of additional assessments “ notwith- 
standing any limitation in any special or gen- 
eral act relating to school assessments for 
ordinary purposes.” 

Reference was made in the Legislature to 
the increasing interest shown in the work of 
the Agricultural School, and to the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry in which New 
Brunswick was stated to be rapidly assuming 
a foremost position among the provinces. 


Contributory Negligence—The Contributory 
Negligence Act was passed for the general 
purpose of making uniform the law of the 
provinces that have recently enacted such 
legislation. It provides that “where by the 
fault of two or more persons, damage or loss 
is caused to one or more of them, the lia- 
bility to make good the damage or loss shall 
be in proportion to the degree in which each 
person was at fault.” Liability will be ap- 
portioned equally if it should prove impossible 
to establish the degrees of fault. 


Public Health—County municipal councils 
were authorized to make an annual grant in 
aid of a hospital or of a health centre ap- 
proved by the Department of Health, or to 


a sub-district board of health in aid of a 
district or public health nurse appointed by 
the Department. 

The opening speech from the Throne referred 
to the recent progress in the Province in re- 
gard to public health. ‘“ The incidence of com- 
municable diseases has been lessened by over 
fifty per cent. Infant mortality has been re- 
duced from 15.16 to 12.3 per thousand of 
population since 1920, a saving of from 500 
to 1,200 lives annually. You will note with 
interest that my Government this year as- 
sumes the direct responsibility of the service 
of Medical Inspection of Schools throughout 
the Province, thus permanently relieving the 
municipalities of that portion of their budget 
relating to Public Health. Realizing the very 
large sacrifice of life caused by tuberculosis 
throughout the province, a loss preventable in 
a large measure, and that such prevention can 
truly be brought about largely by education, 
my Government has granted a sum of money 
sufficient to sustain a travelling diagnostician 
among whose duties will be the stablishment 
of clinics in the more populous centres through- 
out the province, by means of which, educa- 
tion and other measures for the abatement of 
this disease may be diffused. During the past 
year, lay organizations have been established 
throughout the province, with the object in 
view, not only to assist and co-operate in their 
respective districts with the carrying on of 
child welfare, social hygiene and tuberculosis 
clinics, but in addition, to eventually assume 
full responsibility for their support.” 





Employment Agents in Japan 


Among the labour legislation enacted in 
Japan in 1924 was a Home Department 
ordinance concerning the control of the re- 
cruiting of workers which was promulgated 
last December. The ordinance lays down the 
following rules:—The recruiting agent must, 
prior to the recruitment, submit to the Gov- 
ernor of the prefecture in which the place of 
the work is located a report clearly stating 
the name and place of the works or establish- 
ment where the workers are to be employed 
for wo1k, the nature of the work, the working 
hours, holidays, particulars as to night work, 
wages, sleeping quarters, cost of boarding, 
period of engagement, relief and other allow- 
ances, etc. The character and status of the 
agent will be thoroughly examined before per- 
mission is given him to engage in the recruit- 
ment. The agent is required to carry with 


him always the license granted by the Gover- 
nor of the prefecture in which he operates. 
This license is liable to be withdrawn at any 
time if he is considered unfit for the work. 
Certain acts on the part of the recruiting agent 
are prohibited, such as the hiding of facts, 
exaggeration or false statement, forcing of 
employment and various acts injurious to good 
morals, with the view to safeguarding the 
liberty and chastity of the men or women 
workers about to be employed. If a worker 
desires to return to his home on account of 
circumstances for which the recruiting agent 
is responsible, or for any reason which necessi- 
tates his return, the ordinance holds either 
the employer or the recruiting agent respon- 
sible, and requires one of them to take the 
mecessary measures to enable the worker to re- 
turn to his home. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Dominion-Provincial Conference to be Held Before Next Session of 
Parliament 


HE special committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in April, 1924, to 
make an enquiry into the question of an old 
age pension system for Canada, recommended 
in their final report to the House last year 
that the provincial governments should be 
asked to state whait action, if any, they would 
be prepared to take in regard to the commit- 
tee’s main proposals. These proposals, which 
were stated in the issue of the Gazerre for 
July, 1924, were to the effect that old age 
pensions should be provided, without con- 
tributions from the beneficiaries, for deserving 
indigent persons over 70 years of age, the 
cost of these pensions to be met by equal con- 
tributions from the Dominion and the re- 
spective provincial governments, the cost of 
administration aiso being borne by the pro- 
vinces. The maximum rate of pension sug- 
gested was at $20 per montth, which would be 
reduced proporticnately to private income or 
partial ability to earn a livelihood. It was 
intimated that under such a system there 
would be approximately 98,841 eligible pen- 
sioners, and that the federal government’s 
portion of the total yearly expenditure would 
amount to $11,860,920. This amount, how- 
ever, would be reduced by any private in- 
come or partial earnings of the recipients. 

arly in the parliamentary session of 1925 
a special committee was appointed having the 
same reference as the special committee of 
1924, namely, to make inquiry into an old 
age pension system for Canada. The second 
committee consisted of the following mem- 
bers of the House: Messrs. Fontaine, Irvine, 
Logan, McConica, Munro, Neill, Preston, Ray- 
mond, Robichaud, Sexsmith, Spence and St- 
Pére. To this committee was referred the 
correspondence which had been held by the 
government since last session with the several 
provincial governments arising out of the pro- 
posals of the special committee last year. 

On June 16, Mr. W. G. Raymond (Brant- 
ford), as chairman of the special committee, 
presented the following report in the House 
of Commons:— 


: Report of Special Committee 


The Special Committee, appointed on the Ist of 
May last to make an inquiry into an old age pension 
system for Canada. to which was referred the corre- 
spondence arising from the proposal recommended to 
Parliament on the Ist of July, 1924, for co-operative 
action on the part of the Federal government and the 
governments of the several Provinces, has the honour 
to report as follows :— 

Your Committee has given careful consideration to 
the aforesaid correspondence, and also to the corre- 


spondence more recently received from Premiers and 
Ministers of several Provinces. Briefly, the views of 
the several Provincial governments are as follows :— 

1. New Brunswich.—Under date of May 28rd, 1925, 
the Premier (Hon. Mr. Veniot) writes: ‘‘ This Pro- 
vince is now considering the establishment of what is 
known as Widows’ Pension, and we are not prepared 
to take any decision in the matter of an Old Age 
Pension. While I do not disapprove of the Old Age 
Pension, and feel that it would be a good thing, yet 
it would be impossible for me to commit the Province 
to any action in this matter at the present moment.”’ 

2. Quebec.—Under date of February 17th, 1925, the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour (Hon. Mr. Gali- 
peault) writes: ‘‘On the occasion of the recent visit 
of the delegates of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, this question was taken up and, although it 
was not submitted in the regular way to the Cabinet, 
I understood from the remarks of my colleagues, that 
it could be no question for the Province of Quebec. 
considering the obligations actually imposed upon it, 
of adopting a law which would take care of the old 
age pensions in this Province.” 

3. Nova Scotia.—Under date of June 2nd, 1925, the 
Premier (Hon. Mr. Armstrong) writes: ‘‘In view of 
the importance of the subject-matter, and the lack of 
an opportunity to fully consider the same, I was in- 
structed to advise you that without a further and 
better undersianding of the subject-matter and with- 
out an opportunity to fully discuss it with your Com- 
mittee, no action would be taken upon the matter 


. at present.’ 


4. Prince Edward Island.—Under date of May 22nd, 
1925, the Premier (Hon. Mr. Stewart) writes:-‘ In this 
Province, as you probably are aware, except in the 
towns, we have no municipal government, conse- 
quently all assistance to indigent and aged persons is 
furnished directly by the Provincial government, either 
in tne Provincial Infirmary or by monthly contribu- 
tions to private persons who become responsible for 
their support. I have read over your letter and the 
accompanying report with interest. I shall place the 
matter before my government at its next meeting and 
will then advise you of its decision.”’ 

5. Ontario —Under date of 24th November, 1924, the 
Premier (Hon. Mr. Ferguson) writes: ‘‘I shall be 
glad to consider the matter.”’ 

6. Manitoba.—Under date of 25th February, 1925, the 
Attorney General (Hon. Mr. Craig) writes: “‘ We are 
in the midst of our Session just now with the multi- 
plicity of matters requiring immediate disposition. I 
shall, however, take up the matter with the Premier 
and the Minister of Public Welfare at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

7. Saskatchewan.—Under date of 19th November, 1924, 
the Minister.of Labour and Industries (Hon. Mr. 
Gardiner) writes: ‘‘ The Government of Saskatchewan 
is of opinion that an old age pension scheme for 
Canada can best be adopted by the Federal govern- 
ment alone. There would seem to be so much diffi- 
culty in the way of providing any scheme that would 
be suitable to all the nine provinces of Canada as to 
make it almost impossible, and it will be readily 
understood that if any number of the provinces were 
to remain out, it would be almost impossible to adopt 
any scheme that would not subject those provinces 
within the arrangement to considerable expense that 
should rightfully be borne by those outside the scheme. 
While we are disposed to think that an old age pension 
scheme should be undertaken, the difficulties in the way 
of the suggested scheme appear almost, if not entirely, 
insurmountable.”’ 
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8. Alberta.—Undér date of June 2nd, 1925, the Acting 
Premier (Hon. George Hoadley) writes: “‘ This Gov- 
ernment has reviewed the recommendations of the 
Committee and approve the general principle of old 
age pensions. We are not prepared, however, to accept 
the recommendations of the Committee. The three 
main objections are: (1) We believe that the Federal 
government should assume a larger share in the financing 
of an old age pension scheme as it is more a Federal 
obligation than a Provincial one; (2) We are not satis- 
fied that a non-contributing scheme is the best one; 
and (3) There is no guarantee that the Federal govern- 
ment would continue for a definite time to carry out 
the mutual arrangements with respect to financing the 
scheme.’’ 

9. British Columbia.—Under date of February 5th, 
1925, the Minister of Labour (Hon. Mr. Manson) 
writes: ‘‘ This matter has been carefully considered by 
the Government and also by the Provincial Legislature 
at its last Session, and the consensus of opinion is that 
the matter of old age pensions is one entirely in the 
sphere of the F'ederal Parliament and this Government 
does not concur in the suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee that a portion of the cost of such pensions be 
borne by the Provincial Crown.” 

In the resolution passed unanimously by. the British 
Columbia Legislature on the 18th December, 1924, the 
following statement is noted: ‘‘ State responsibility in 
the matter of the proper maintenance of aged citizens 
has been recognized by Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and a number of the nations of the con- 
tinent of Europe.” 

In a letter dated March 5th, 1925, the Minister of 
Labour of the Province of British Columbia (Hon. 
Mr. Manson) writes :— 

““T beg to say that the matter has had very serious 
consideration on the part of this Department and the 
opinion is confirmed that the matter of old age pen- 
sions is a subject for the consideration of the Federal 
and not*the Provincial Parliament.’’ 

On June 2nd, 1925, the Premier of the Government of 
British Columbia (Hon Mr. Oliver), writing to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Raymond, says: 
“Your explanation of how the proposed scheme was 
expected to work certainly tends towards a_ better 
understanding. Should the Parliament of Canada pass 
legislation along the lines suggested in your printed 
report of last year, I presume the question would then 
arise as to whether or not the Province would co- 
operate.”’ 

In view of the position taken by several of the 
Provinces and more particularly by Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, and having in mind 
what the British North America Act, under sections 
91 and 92, defines, your Committee resolved to obtain 
an authoritative opinion from the Department of Jus- 
tice in respect of the points thus raised, and on the 
23rd of May last, the Deputy Minister of Justice re- 
plied as follows :— 

“Referring to your letter of the 12th instant, asking 
to be advised with regard to the authority of Parlia- 
ment to legislate on the subject of old age pensions, 
I may say that this subject does not fall specifically 
within.-any of the enumerated subjects given to the 
Dominion under section 91 of the British North 
America Act, but does in my judgment fall within 
the subject ‘‘ Property and Civil Rights in the Pro- 
vince’ committed to the provinces under section 92. 
I am of opinion, therfore, that the subject matter 
of pensions has been entrusted to the provincial legis- 
latures rather than to Parliament. I do not mean to 
suggest that Parliament has not the power to legislate 
upon the subject so as to assist the provinces or to 
establish an independent voluntary scheme, provided 
that in either case the legislation does not trench 
upon the subject matter of property and civil rights 
in the provines, as for example by obligating any 
province or person to eontribute to the scheme. 

“The enactment of such legislation would, however, 


involve the assumption by the Dominion of obligations 

involving heavy expenditures with regard to a matter 

which does not fall specifically within the Dominion 

field of legislation.” 
RECOM MENDATIONS 

Having given very careful consideration to the opinion 
submitted by the Department of Justice, and also to 
the respective views of the different provinces, your 
Committee have come to the following conclusions :— 

Firstly, that if the Dominion Government were to 
proceed now with a scheme of old age pensions, it 
would have to be prepared to bear the entire expense, 
which would approximately amount to twenty-three 
million ($23,000,000) dollars annually, according to the 
data contained in your Committee’s investigations. 

Secondly, that in view of the present financial con- 
ditions and heavy taxation of Canada, your Committee 
would not feel warranted at the present moment in 
recommending such a large additional expenditure, 
annually. 

Thirdly, that this measure of social reform, in the 
opinion of your Committee, is very important, and 

Fourthly, that since it is the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the matter is one coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Provinces, although open to 
assistance from the Federal government, your Com- 
mittee, therefore, strongly recommend: 

1. That the Federal government arrange with the 
Premiers of the different Provinces for a conference 
to be held during the coming Recess of Parliament 
at which an old age pension system shall be given the 
fullest consideration with a view to securing co-opera- 
tive action, and that the report of the said conference 
be laid on the Table at the next Session of Parlia- 
ment for future consideration and action. 

2. That the Chairman of your Committee, and one 
other of its members who would be familiar with the 
subject matter, be invited to attend the said con- 
ference. 

3. That a copy of this report be forwarded to each 
Premier of the several Provinces. 


On June 18, Mr. Raymond, in moving that 
the recommendations contained in the fore- 
going report be concurred in by the House, 
stated that the committee’s proposals “ in- 
volved no expenditure or responsibility fur- 
ther than the continuance of the idea of 
establishing in Canada ‘an old age pension 
system, which the committee thought to be 
very desirable, and would lke to see pro- 
ceeded with. I do not think,” he continued, 
“it is necessary now to go into the general - 
question of old age pensions. I think we have 
arrived at that degree of advancement and 
civilization in this country when it is gen- 
erally conceded that we are lacking in this 
matter, and that we should have an old age 
pension scheme in Canada. This government 
has taken the initial step and we hope the 
matter will be proceeded with and prosecuted 
until it arrives at a successful conclusion in a, 
co-operative movement between the federal 
government and the provincial governments.” 

Mr. William Irvine (East Calgary) moved 
as an amendment “that this report be re- 
ferred back to the committee with instructions 
to consider and report back on a purely federal 
scheme.” The amendment was defeated on a 
division by 139 votes to 17, and Mr. Ray- 
mond’s motion was then agreed to. 
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JUDGMENT OF THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA REGARDING THE 
EIGHT HOUR DAY CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONFERENCE 


EFERENCE was made in the June issue 

of the Lasour Gazerre to the hearing in 

the Supreme Court of Canada on June 11 of 
a reference which had been made by Order in 
Council of the Dominion Government of cer- 
tain questions as to the obligations of Canada 
arising under the Labour Part of the Treaties 
of Peace, and also to the legislative 
authority of the Dominion Parliament or of 
the Provincial legislatures to deal with a cer- 


tain Draft Convention which had been adopted . 


by the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) in 1919 limiting the 
hours of work in industrial undertakings to 
eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. 
The judgment of the Court was delivered 
on June 11, 1925, and was unanimous. In 
effect it is a confirmation of the view which 
was expressed by the Law Officers of the 
Crown and which was embodied in an Order 
in Council of the Dominion Government which 
was adopted in November, 1920. 


Text of Judgment 


The judgment of the Court was in the 
terms following :— 


In tHe Matter of a reference by His Ex- 
-cellency the Governor General in Council 
to the Supreme Court of Canada of cer- 
tain questions relating to legislative juris- 
diction over hours of labour. 


The judgment of the Court—The Chief Justice 
and Duff, Mignault, Rinfret, and Magee 
JJ—was delivered by 

Durr J— 


The first of the questions submitted con- 
cerns the general effect of one of the clauses 
in Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the corresponding provision in the other 
treaties of peace. This article is one of those 
comprised in the Labour Part (Part 13) of 
the Treaties and it defines the undertaking 
entered into by each of the members respect- 
ing recommendations and draft conventions 
adopted by the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the League of 
Nations established as part of a permanent 
organization for the promotion of the objects 
set forth in the preamble to that part. The 
pertinent clause is in these words:— 


Each of the members undertakes that it 
will, within the period of one year at most 
from the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference, or if it is impossible owing to ex- 


ceptional circumstances to do so within the 
period of one year, then at the earliest 
practicable moment and in no case later 
than eighteen months from the closing of 
the session of the Conference bring the 
recommendation or draft convention before 
the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, for the enact- 
ment or legislation or other action. 


It seems very clear that the duty arising 
under this clause is not a duty to enact legis- 
lation or to promote legislation; it is an 


‘ undertaking simply to bring the recommern- 


dation or draft convention before the com- 
petent authority. 

No question is submitted as to the duty of 
the member arising under the succeeding 
clauses of the same article in the event of the 
competent authority or authorities giving its 
or their consent to the recommendation or 
draft convention; and upon this no opinion is 
expressed. 

The second, third and fourth questions 
submitted relate to a particular draft con- 
vention; that, namely, adopted by the General 
Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations on the 
29th of October, 1919, which has for its object 
the limiting of the hours of work in imdus- 
trial undertakings as therein defined to eight 
hours in the day and forty-eight hours in the 
week. 

Under the scheme of distribution of legisla- 
tive authority in the British North America 
Act, legislative jurisdiction touching the sub- 
ject matter of this convention is, subject to a 
qualification to be mentioned, primarily vested 
in the provinces. Under the head of juris- 
diction numbered 13 in section 92, Property 
and Civil Rights, or under the sixteenth 
head, Local and Private Matters Within the 
Province, or under both heads, each of the 
provinces possesses authority to give _the 
force of law in the province to provisions 
such as those contained in the draft conven- 
tion. This general proposition is subject to 
this qualification, namely that as a rule a 
province has no authority to regulate the 
hours of employment of the servants of the 
Dominion Government. 

It seems questionable whether government 
employees, in industrial undertakings carrizd 
on by the Government, such, for example, 
as ship-building, are within the scope of the 
convention. The point was not the subject 
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of argument before us, and concerning it no 
opinion is intended to be expressed. 

It is necessary to observe, also, that as 
regards those parts of Canada which are not 
included within the limits of any province, the 
legislative authority in relation to civil rights 
generally, and to the subject matter of the 
convention in particular is the Dominion 
Parliament. 

It is now settled that the Dominion, in 
virtue of its authority in respect of works and 
undertakings falling within its jurisdiction, by 
force of section 91, No. 29, and section 92, No. 
10, has certain powers of regulation touching 
the employment of persons engaged on such 
works or undertakings. The effeet of such 
legislation by the Domuin'on to execution of 
this power is that provincial authority in re- 


lation to the subject matter of such legislation © 


is superseded, and remains inoperative so long 
as the Dominion legislation continues in force. 
There would appear to be no doubt that, as 
regards such undertakings—a Donniinion rail- 
way, for example—the Dominion possesses 
authority to enact legislation in relation to the 
subjects dealt with in the draft convention. 
The only Dominion legislation on this subject 
to which our attention has been called is to 
be found in section 287 of the Railway Act of 
1919, which confers authority on the Board of 
Railway Commissioners to make orders and 
regulations concerning the hours of duty of 
persons employed on railways subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Board, with a view to the 
safety of the public and of such employees. 
It is understood that no orders or regulations 
have been made in execution of this power; 
and in view of the fact that this enactment, 
creating this unexecuted power, appears to be 
the only Dominion legislation in existence on 
the subject matter of the draft convention, 
the primary authority of the province in re- 
lation to that subject matter remains, subject 
to the qualification mentioned, unimpaired and 
unrestricted. 

It follows from what has been said that the 
draft convention ought to be brought before 
the Parliament of Canada as being the com- 
petent legislative authority for those parts of 
Canada not within the boundaries of any prov- 
ince; and if servants of the Dominion Govern- 
ment engaged in industrial undertakings as 
defined by the convention are within the scope 
of its provisions, then the Dominion Parlia- 
ment is the competent authority also to give 
force of law to those provisions as applicable 
to such persons. 


The convention should also be brought be- 
fore the Lieutenant-Governor of each of the 
provinces for the purpose of enabling him to 
bring it to the attention of the Provincial 
Legislature as possessing, subject to the quali- 
fication mentioned, legislative jurisdiction 
within the province in relation 'to the subject 
matter of the convention. 

The answers to the questions. submitted are, 
therefore :— 


(1) What is the nature of the obligation of the Dom- 
inion of Canada as a member of the International 
Labour Conference, under the provisions of the Labour 
Part (Part XIII) of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding provisions of the other Treaties of Peace, 
with relation to such draft conventions and recom- 
mendations as may be from time to time adopted by 


_the said Conference under the authority of and pur- 


suant to the aforesaid provisions? 


To the first question; the obligation is 
simply in the nature of an undertaking to 
bring the recommendation or draft convention 
before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. 


(2) Are the legislatures of the provinces the au- 
thorities within whose competence the subject-matter 
of the said draft convention (copy of which is here- 
with submitted in whole or in part lies and before 
whom such draft convention should be brought, under 
the provisions of Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany, for the enactment of legislation or other 
action? 


To the second question: yes, in part. 


(3) If the subject-matter of the said draft con- 
vention be, in part only, within the competence of the 
legislatures of the provinces, then in what particular or 
particulars, or to what extent, is the subject-matter of 
the draft convention within the competence of the 
legislatures? 

To the third question: the subject matter is 
generally within the competence of the legis- 
latures of the provinces, but the authority 
vested in these legislatures does not enable 
them to give the force of law to provisions 
such as those contained in the draft convention 
in relation to servants of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, or to legislate for those parts cf 
Canada which are not within the boundaries of 
a province. 

(4) If the subject-matter of the said draft convention 
be, in part only, within the competence of the legis- 
latures of the provinces, then in what particular or 
particulars, or to what extent, is the subject-matter of 


the draft convention within the competence of the 
Parliament of Canada? 


To the fourth question: the Parliament of 
Canada has exclusive legislative authority in 
those parts of Canada not within the 


boundaries of any province, and also upon 


the subjects dealt with in the draft conven- 
tion in relation to the servants of the Domin- 
ion Government, 


% 
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ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND THE PROFESSIONS 
IN CANADA 


Fourth Annual Report published by the Department of Labour of Canada 


HE Department of Labour has published 


its fourth Annual Report on Organiza- / 
tion in Industry, (Commerce and Professions | 


in Canada. The report contains. the names of | 


two new associations of manufacturers, name- | 
ly, the Canadian Pulpwood Association and| 


the Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective Nesopia-| 


tion, while in the same group the following 


three bodies were dissolved during the past 
year: Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of 
Montreal, United Clothing Contractors’ Asso- | 
ciation (Montreal), and the Western Ontario 
Clay Workers’ Association. Two of the 
association of bakers which were last year in- 
cluded as main organizations are in the present 
report recorded as branches of the Bread and 
Cake Manufacturers of Canada. 
organizations of employers in other groups 
which have passed out of existence are build- 
ers’ exchanges in Sydney and Stratford, socie- 
ties of plumbers in Brantford and Hamilton, 
two provincial electrical contractors’ associa- 
tions in Quebec, the Northern Alberta Coal 
Operators’ Association and the Master Bar- 
bers’ Association of Ottawa. 

The associations whose names are included 
in the report total 1,825, an increase of 97 over 
the number recorded in the previous volume. 
There are 733 main organizations, an increase 
of 30; the branch associations number 592, an 
increase of 67, the aggregate reported member- 
ship of all classes of organizations being 1,033,- 
131, an increase of 171,198, as compared with 
861,933 comprising the membership of the 703 
main and 525 branch associations included in 
the third volume. The membership figures in 
some instances apply to firmsy but generally 


ee represent individuals. 


The report is arranged on the same lines as 


' preceding volumes and contains the names of 


associations of which notice has come to the 
attention of the department since the date of 
the previous report. The objects of the vari- 
ous organizations are in the main to advance 
and protect the interests of their members, 
and in some instances to promote legislation. 
Many of the associations are Dominion-wide; 
others are provincial in scope, and some are 
purely local bodies. The bulk of the organi- 


zations whose names are recorded are wholly | 


Among the’ 


Canadian, but some are affiliated with kindred | 
organizations with headquarters in the United | 


States. 
(1) master painters, (2) plasterers, (3) cut 
4843—3 


Among the latter are those of the — 


\ Chicos 


/stone contractors, (4) employing commercial 
printers, newspaper and directory publishers, 
(5) electrical dealers, (6) hotel keepers, 
(7) theatre managers. The Canadian Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, one of two such 
bodies known to exist in Canada, as well as 
the organized photographers of Vancouver and 
Victoria, are identified with United States or- 
ganizations. Among the associations in the 
technical and scientific group will be found 


\ a number of international BE a a the 


\ names of which are given a place, as many 
residents of the Dominion are connected with 
them. 


The various associations have been arranged 
in the following groups, and particulars are 
given, so far as supplied, showing the date 
when they were formed, their membership, the 
objects of the organizations and the names 
and addresses of the chief executive officers.: 
1—Manufacturing; 2—Building and Construc- 
tion; 3—Mining; 4—Transportation and Com- 
munication; 5—Printing; 6—Laundering Clean- 
ing, Repairing, etc.; 7—Personal Service and 
Amusement; 8—General Manufacturers and 
Employers; 9%-Financial; 10—Agriculture; 
11—Dairying; 12—Horse, Live Stock, Sheep, 
Breeders, etc.; 13—Co-operative Societies; 
14—-Wholesale Merchants; 15—Retail Mer- 
chants; 16—Rea! Estate Dealers; 17—Profes- 
sional; 18—Technical and Scientific; 19—In- 
surance; 20—Funeral Service. 

The first eight of these divisions comprising 
301 associations with 23,581 members are con- 
nected with industries where the employment 
of labour is an important factor, and in some 
cases the employers’ organizations negotiate 
agreements with the corresponding trade 
unions of wage-earners. In the remaining 
groups the employment of labour is often 
only incidental, and with the exception of the 
personal service and amusement and the retail 
merchants’ groups thera is no corresponding 
body of organized employees. 

The report forms a useful direvtory of em- 
organizations in Canada, and may 
serve as a companion volume to the Depart- 


/ ment’s Annual Report on Labour. Organiza- 


tions in Canada, the last issue of which was 
reviewed in the Lanour Gazerte for May, 
1925. Copies may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
price 20 cents. 
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COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL DISEASES IN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Sa iiaeuseee the past half century there has 
been a tendency to treat diseases due 
to the nature of the work of employees with 
the same consideration as accidents arising out 
of, and in the course of the workmen’s em- 
ployment. (A comparative analysis of exist- 
ing national laws on this subject, published 
recently by the International Labour Office, 
was noted in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE). Switzerland was the first country 
to apply the principle of occupational risk to 
disease by embodying in the Factory Law oi 
1877 a clause authorizing the Federal Council 
to enumerate the industries, employment in 
which suffices both exclusively and essentially 
to engender certain serious diseases to which 
responsibility as defined by accident would ex- 
tend. Under the laws now governing, acci- 
dent insurance is compulsory and applies auto- 
matically to all workers employed in Switzer- 
land in establishments coming within the scope 
of the law, the terms of which cover the risks 
of both occupational and non-occupational 
accidents and those of occupational diseases. 
Highty-two substances are included in a 
scheduled list under the Act which are liable 
to give rise to serious disease. Infectious 
diseases (anthrax, glanders, etc.) which were, 
however, included in a previous list, and 
diseases caused by physical agents such as 
compressed air are no longer included. 

In Great Britain the principle of compen- 
sation for diseases arising out of, and in the 
course of employment was first introduced in 
the Workmen’s (Compensation Act of 1906, the 
diseases scheduled in the Act being anthrax, 
lead poisoning or its sequelae, mercury poison- 
ing or its sequelae, phosphorous poisoning or 
its sequelae, arsenic polsoning or its sequelae, 
and ankylostomiasis. Thirty-two diseases or 
injuries are now contained in the lst under 
the British Act. The British law confines it- 
self to a series of diseases or injuries to which 
workmen manufacturing or handling certain 
substances are liable, but does not specify 
particularly the actual disease which may re- 
suit from such processes. For instance, the first 
column of the schedule enumerates poisoning 
by lead, and poisoning by mercury and their 
sequelae, and specified in the second column 
that such poisoning is suffered by workers 
engaged on work involving the use of lead, its 
mixtures or compounds, mercury, its mix- 
tures or compounds, etc. Similarly, the list 
gives anthrax when contracted by a worker 
handling wool, silk, bristles, hides and skins; 


ankylostomiasis when contracted by a colliery 
worker, etc. The French law, on the other 
hand, sets forth in the first column of the 
schedule the clinical aspect of lead or mercury 
poisoning for which compensation is provided 
and gives in a second column a lst of the 
industries liable to bring about these forms 
of poisoning. The French law provides com- 
pensation for cachexia, paralysis, rheumatism, ~ 
etc., when of saturnine origin and when con- 
tracted by workmen employed in such occupa- 
tions as the metallurgy or refining of lead, tin 
plating, the manufacture of salts of lead, pot- 
teries and chinaware factories using lead 
glazes, etc. Compensation is also given for 
stomatitis, trembling, paralysis, when of mer- 
curlal origin in the case of work in mercury 
distilleries, mercury gilding and silvering, the 
manufacture of mercurial salts, ete. Conse- 
quently, any case of poisoning not showing 
symptoms included in the list, or a disease 
mentioned in the first column, but occurring 
in an industry not comprised in the second 
column, does not give a claim to compensa- 
tion. Other countries providing legislation on 
the lines of accident insurance are: the British 
Dominions—Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Canada—France, Spain, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
United States, Mexico, Ecuador, Argentina, 
Brazil and Japan. An article dealing with the 
subject of industrial diseases in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, United States and France 
was published in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March, 1920, on page 304. 


™=Canada follows the British system in regard 


to compensation for industrial diseases. In 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova ‘Scotia, and Ontario such 
diseases are compensable in the same way as 
accidents, in most cases the diseases covered 
being specified in the various Acts. Ontario 
was the first province in ‘the Dominion to 
embody industrial diseases in its workmen’s 
compensation law. The Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1914 adopted from the 
British Act of 1906 the original schedule of 
six diseases, anthrax, lead poisoning or its 
sequelae, mercury poisoning or its sequelae, 
phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae, arsenic 
poisoning or its sequelae, and ankylostomiasis. 
The British schedule was also followed in the 


‘Nova Scotia Act of 1915, the Manitoba and 


British Columbia Acts of 1916, and the Alberta 
Act of 1918. The Alberta Act also included 
miners’ phthisis in its list. Miners’ phthisis 
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was added to the Ontario list in 1917, and 
stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis in the pres- 
ent year (Lasour GazerTe, February, 1925, 
page 145). In 1919 the Nova Scotia Act 
was amended to include subcutaneous cellulitis 
of the hand (beat hand) subcutaneous cellulitis 
over the patella (beat knee) and acute bursitis 
over the elbow (beat elbow). A report giving 
the results of an inquiry undertaken by the 
British Medical Research Council regarding 
these diseases was given in the Lanour GAZETTE 
for February, 1925, page 169. At the recent 
session of the Alberta Legislature frost bite 
was added to the list of compensable disabil- 
ities. Sulphur poisoning in coal mining was 
added to the British Columbia list in 1922. In 
the New Brunswick Act of 1918 no diseases 
were specified, but provision was made for com- 
pensation for any industrial disease due to the 
nature of the employment in which a work- 


man was engaged within the twelve months 
prior to the date of his disablement. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick, however, by regulation in force 
January 1, 1920, declared the following diseases 
to be industrial diseases within the meaning 
of the Act: anthrax, lead poisoning or its se- 
quelae, mercury poisoning or its sequelae, 
phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae, arsenic 
poisoning or its sequelae, sulphur poisoning 
or its sequelae, ammonia poisoning or its 
sequelae, carbon bisulphide or its sequelae, 
carbonic acid gas, ankylostomiasis, glanders, 
compressed air illness, infection by handling 
sugar. 

In the provinces of Saskatchewan, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island compensation for 
industrial diseases is not provided. The fol- 
lowing table shows by provinces the industrial 
diseases compensated in each province. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES COMPENSABLE IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES OF CANADA 











Description of Disease or Injury Description of Process Provinces 
ACERS eae ele: llc. < Hea ots da Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides and skins. .|) 
AREVIOStOM aSiS3:) eae) 5 fan > os: IVE ee ete ete tt Rr ee een A 3 ve of clare een 
Lead poisoning or its sequele...... Any process involving the use of lead or its prepara-|| Alberta, 

tions or compounds. British Columbia, * 
Mercury poisoning or its sequele..|Any process involving the use of mercury or its|| Manitoba, 
preparations of compounds. Nova Scotia, 
Phosphorous poisoning oritssequele|Any process involving the use of phosphorus or|| New Brunswick, 
its preparations or compounds. Ontario. 
Arsenic poisoning or its sequelee....|Any process involving the use of arsenic or its pre- 
parations or compounds. 
Benzo poison ie 520 aca acs aaa eras ots Any process involving the use of benzol............ Ontario. 


Sulphur poisoning or its sequele....;Any process involving the use of sulphur or its/\ New Brunswick 


preparations or compounds. 


British Columbia. 


Ammonia poisoning or its sequele..|Any process involving the use of ammonia or its| New Brunswick. 


preparations or compounds. 


Carbon bisulphide or its sequele...|Any process involving the use of carbon bisulphide.|New Brunswick. 





Carhonieactd Pas. ew a) Sle Any process involving the use of carbonic acid gas.|New Brunswick. 

Compressed air illness.......... ...{|Any process carried on in compressed air........... New Brunswick. 

EBS 6 Col ula EE sate ete agetl ee tA ate IDE Bot Care of any equine animal suffering from glanders;|New Brunswick. 
handling the carcass of any such animal. 

Infection by handling sugar........ Any process involving the handling of sugar........ New Brunswick. 

Miners DM bMISIS)A07 a uae oe aha seer os [hig lia sped ata, Bh tl AR Bt ih Sob GiB hi 0 re ...|Alberta, Ontario. 


Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand|Mining............ 


(beat hand) 


Subcutaneous cellulitis over the|Mining............ 


patella (beat knee). 


Acute bursitis over elbow.......... Mintngry, Sak... 


Ce 


Ce 


Nova Scotia. 


Stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis|Quarrying, cutting, crushing, grinding, or polishing|Ontario. 
; of stone, or grinding or polishing of metal. 
BPOR EID ICOM cnc ae cs WOe ele ee ae Sustained in the course of employment............ Alberta. 


Voluntary Arbitration Recommended 


The International Commercial Conference, 
held at Rome last April, adopted the following 
resolution in favour of optional, as against 
compulsory arbitration in trade disputes:— 


The International Parliamentary Commercial Confer- 
ence, without wishing in any way to limit the right 
to strike or lockout, or the right of organization which 
is admitted both for workers and for employers, and 
subject to the special conditions obtaining in each 
country, is of opinion that it is in the general interest 
to reduce to a minimum the duration of industrial 

484333 


disputes and the number and extent of the voluntary 
unemployment to which they give rise. The Confer- 
ence considers that it is desirable to recommend the 
practice of conciliation and of optional arbitration in 
the event of disputes between employers and employed. 
The Conference draws the attention of the various 
States to this question, and recommends that the 
International Labour Office should be asked to consider 
the problem from the scientific and practical point of 
view, in order to submit the question to all countries 
which have adhered to the League of Nations. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN MANITOBA 


New Order Governing Beauty Parlours and Hairdressing Establishments 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
issued in June a new order governing 
the occupation of female employees in all 
departments of beauty parlours and hair- 
dressing establishments, including all schools 
and colleges teaching these trades. This order 
makes more definite provisions in regard to 
working hours than were contained in prev- 
ious orders by the Board, providing for a 48 
hours week with one half-holiday in each 
week. It also includes the provision that 
wages are to be paid weekly, within three 
days after the wages have been earned, and 
that protection is to be given the employees 
against occupational diseases. The rules gov- 
erning teaching institutions also form a new 
feature. 

The conditions of labour that are required 
by the new order are as in previous orders, 
provisions being made in regard to cleanliness, 
supply of ‘drinking water, proper lighting and 
ventilation (400 cubic feet of air for each 
employee), toilet rooms and wash basins, tem- 
perature (each room to contain a thermometer, 
the temperature to be from 60 to 75 degrees, 
except when warmer outside). In regard to 
health and injuries the order. provides that “ all 
machinery and danger points shall be pro- 
tected as far as possible by the best safety 
devices known. All protection possible against 
occupational diseases shall be provided. Each 
establishment shall keep a First-Aid kit to be 
approved by the Bureau of Labour, and at 
least one reliable member of the working force 
shall be trained in its use. A couch or 
stretcher shall be provided for emergencies, 
and where no dressing room or similar apart- 
ment exists, a screen shall be provided.” 

The sections of the order which refer to 
hours, wages, learners, board and lodging, and 
permits of exemption, are as follows:— 


Hours 


(1) Hours of Labour.—The hours of labour shall be 
not more than ten (10) hours in any day nor more 
than forty-eight (48) in any week. These hours shall 
be so arranged that each employee shall receive one 
half-holiday each week. No employee shall work on 
Sundays nor between 7 p.m. and 8 a.m., except on 
Saturdays or the evening before a Statutory holiday, 
when employees may work until 9 p.m. There shall be 
a period of not less than eleven (11) hours between the 
close of one day’s work and the beginning of the next. 

(2) Overtime.—Overtime may be worked only on per- 
mit from the Bureau of Labour, not oftener for any 
employee than 12 days in one year, No overtime to 


exceed three (3) hours in any day nor six (6) in any 
week. There shall be extra pay at not less than the 
regular rate fcr all overtime worked. 

(3) Lunch Hour.—At least one hour shall be allowed 
for lunch. 

(4) Delays.—An employee waiting on the premises as 
required by the employee shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 


WAGES 


(1) Method of Payment.—Wages shall be paid week- 
ly, and after each week’s wages have been earned 
they shall be paid within three (8) days. 

(2) Notice to be Given.—After four weeks’ employ- 
ment one week’s notice shall be required on the yart 
of the employer in dismissing an employee, and on the 
part of the employee on leaving employment, except 
in the case of flagrant insubordination on the part of 
the employee, or flagrantly unjust treatment on the 
part of the employer. 

(3) Minimum Wage.—Experienced employees shall be 
paid a weekly wage of not less than twelve ($12) 
dollars. 

(4) Statutory Holidays.—No reduction shall be made 
from the Minimum Wage for statutory holidays. 


LEARNERS 


(1) There shall be a probationary period of three 
months for all learners in this industry. 

(2) No inexperienced female, after passing the pro- 
bationary period, shall be paid wages at a rate less 
than $8 per week for the first six months after enter- 
ing the industry, $9.50 per week for the second six 
months, and $11.00 per week for the third six months, 
after which pericd of eighteen months she shall receive 
not less than the minimum wage of $12 per week. 
Girls under 16 years of age shall not be employed. 

(3) Certificate—After a learner has served eighteen 
months and passed an examination before a qualified 
Board of Examiners, she shall be given a certificate 
of standing. 

(4) Schools and Colleges operating as such shall fur- 
nish to the Board a list of the subjects taught, the 
length of each course, and the fee charged. Also a 
copy of the diploma issued to each graduate. 

(5) Registration.—A register shall be kept showing 
the name and address of each student, the date of 
registration and the length of time in attendance. 
When a student does not finish the course the reason 
for leaving shall be stated in the register. Register 
shall be open to inspectors of the board at all times. 


Board, Lonetne, Erc. 


Where lodging is furnished by the employer, there 
shall be deducted from the wage-rate a sum which 
shall not be more than a rate of two dollars ($2) 
per week, and for board at no more than a rate of 
four and a half ($4.50) per week and for both lodging 
and board at no more than a rate of six dollars ($6) 
per week. 


PERMITS oF EXEMPTION 


The Board may issue a permit upon application there- 
for to any beauty parlour or hairdressing establishment, 
granting modification of or exemption from these regu- 
lations. Such permits will be issued only in case of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 
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ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO FACTORIES DURING THE FIRST HALF 
OF 1925 


CCORDING to the report of the Ontario 
Factory Inspector there were 1,835 per- 

sons injured, of whom 14 were killed, in the 
factories of Ontario during the first six months 
of 1925. The cases are grouped according to 
the nature of the injury as follows: Injuries 
to fingers, 382 cases; to hands, 158; to thumbs, 
123; to eyes, 158; to head, 42, to face 28; to 
feet, 186; to toes 128; to back, 68; to legs, 
68; multiple injuries to the lower extremity, 
180 cases. Falling substances were responsible 
for 307 injuries, of which five resulted in death. 
Falls cause 191 injuries including one death. 
Being jammed jbetween articles caused 177 
injuries including one death; sprains and 
strains caused 140; burns and scalds 104; hand 
tools, 79; cranes and derricks, 8, including 1 
death; elevators, 19, including one death; 
electricity, 9; engines and cars, 12, including 


one death; explosions, 6; flying missiles, 61, 
including one death; and foreign substances 
in eyes, 34. Infected wounds resulted in 125 
cases. There were 540 injuries including three 
deaths from machinery, listed as due to the 
following machines and connections: rolls, 22; 
gears, cogs, sprockets, 20; belts, pulleys, 
shaftings, 29, including the three deaths; saws, 
31; planers, 9; drills, 10; mulling machinery, 
5; shears, 5; emery wheels, 35; presses, 30; 
punches, 6; dies, 12; barker, 1; calenders, 4; 
cutter knives, 3; conveyors, 4; hammers, 10; 
jointers, 3; loom, 1; centrifugal machinery, 1; 
paper machinery, 14; spinning machinery, 12; 
winders, 3; grinding wheels, 13; lathes, 3; 
machinery connections, 20; wiredrawing,, -etc., 
2; trucking, 31; other machinery, 55; and mis- 
cellaneous causes, 146. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, issues ani annual 
industrial census, including = statistics of 
fisheries, mines, forestry and general manu- 
factures in Canada. This annual census is in 
addition to the Bureau’s decenniai census and 
the statistics of population, finance, educa- 


tion, etc. Preliminary reports on various 
industries have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre. These pre- 


liminary reports are consolidated from time 
to time in general reports issued by the 
Bureau. 


Manufacture of the Non-Metallic Minerals 
1919-1923 


The Bureau has recently issued a report 
on the manufacture of non-metallic minerals 
in Canada covering the five-year period, 1919- 
1923. This industry is classified in nine main 
groups as follows:—aerated waters; asbestos 
and allied products; cement products; sand- 
lime brick; coke and by-products; glass; 
illuminating and fuel gas; monumental and 
ornamental stone; petroleum. products; miscel- 
laneous manufactured non-metallic mineral 
products, which includes artificial abrasives; 
abrasive products; artificial graphite and 
electrodes; gypsum products; and the products 
of mica trimming shops. The report also 
contains statistics of some primary industries 
that are ordinarily regarded as manufacturing 
enterprises, including clay products, clay sewer 
pipe, firebrick and fireclay products, stone- 
ware and pottery, cement, lime, salt. 


Most of the industries in the non-metallic 
mineral group reached the peak of their pro- 
duction in 1920. The depleted condition of 
the world’s markets for many _ products 
immediately following the war, caused a great 
increase in production, and with plants operat- 
ing at full capacity, the output, after two 
years, more than met the current demand. 
The surplus thus accumulated at the close 
of 1920 had a depressing effect on produc- 
tion in the following year. 

In the year 1919 the number of plants 
reporting was 704; this increased to 794 in 
1920, dropped back to 764 in 1921 and then 
rose again to 781 in 1922 and 794 in 1928. 
Of this latter number 36 were located im Nova 
Scotia, 3 in Prince Edward Island, 30 in New 
Brunswick, 175 in Quebec, 434 in Ontario, 31 
in Manitoba, 22 in Saskatchewan, 25 in 
Alberta and 38 in British Columbia. The 
total capital invested in these plants was 
$121,167,497 in 1919; four years later it totalled 
$166,786,211; the figure for 1920 was $142,173,- 
061; for 1921, $146,855,434, and for 1922, 
$161,063,081. 

The total number of salaried employees and 
wage-earners was 15,353 in 1919; this increased 
to 19,343 in 1920, fell away to 15,413 in 1921, 
and to 15,130 in 1922, and in 1923 numbered 
17,936 persons. The amount of money paid 
out for salaries and wages amounted to 
$16,859,231 in 1919, increased to $23,185,110 in 
1920, and then declined to $19,801,091 in 1921 
and to $18,738,055 in 1922 and rose to $20, 
171,649 in 1923. 
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The value of the raw material increased from 
$53,055,623 in 1919 to $75,846,140 in 1920, fell 
to $115,255,794 in 1921 and $109,637,454 in 
1922, and rose to ’$113,453,012 in 1928. The 
value of the products increased from $93,266,- 
612 in 1919 to $129,009,252 in 1920, decreased 


to $115,255,794 in 1921 and to $109,637,454 in 
1922, and rose again to $113,453,012 in 1923. 

The following table shows the number of 
employees and the total salaries and wages 
paid in each of the groups during each of 
the five years under review:— 








No. of | Salaries | No. of 


Salaries 


No. of | Salaries | No. of | Salaires | No. of | Salaries 


em- and em- an em- and em- an em- and 
ployees| wages |ployees| wages |ployees| wages |ployees| wages |ployees| wages 
1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1922 1922 1923 1923 
$ $ $ $ 
Petroleum products........ 3,919] 5,301,879] 4,153] 6,551,826] 4,014] 6,182,514) 3,555] 5,492,683] 4,257) 5,648,320 
BSS) Soe shee CUM eT ere 2,999) 3,163,148} 4,039] 4,867,520] 3,097| 3,621,768} 2,984] 3,369,854] 3,350) 3,778,802 
Illuminating and fuel gas... 2,521] 2,683,679 3,114| 3,679,235 2,818] 3,984,976 3,107] 3,974, 705 3,021) 3,801,832 
Aerated waters............ 2,036] 1,575,839) 1,913) 2,079,421 1,932] 1,811,983] 1,537] 1,803,364] 1,724] 1,848,531 
Monumental and orna- 
mentalistone yee an. aioe 888] 1,166,597} 1,166] 1,688,242] 1,207] 1,652,837| 1,273] 1,809,444] 1,278] 1,842,963 
Coke and by-products..... 910] 1,631,268 875| 1,696,088 647| 1,222,789 533] 716,893 598] 842,376 
Cement products and sand 
lime jbricki ene ee 483) 483,094 580} 741,385 664} 639,658 614) 659,973 646] 743,993 
Asbestos and allied pro- 
GUCES eee an i aa 114} 158,957 201) 248,214 132 etao22 156} 189,059 145) 176,986 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products......... 1,483 695,270 3,302} 1,633,179 902 411,044 1,371 722,080 2,917] 1,492,846 


The number of plants reporting in (the 
primary mineral products group in 1919 was 
950; in 1920 there were 1,103; in 1921, 1,075; 
in 1922, 1,095 and in 1923, 1,091. The total 
capital invested during these years was $191,- 
650,827, $222,032,986, $229,597,829, $238,691 ,461. 
and $243,519,222, respectively. The total num- 
ber of salaried employees and wage earners 
was 21,472 in 1919; 27,234 in 1920; 23,824 in 
1921; 23,010 in 1922, and 26,067 in 1923. The 
amount of money paid out for salaries and 
wages amounted to $23,285,543 in 1919; $33,- 
898,979 in 1920; $28,374,655 in 1921; $27,217,917 
in 1922, and $29,338,046 in 1923. The net value 
of the products in each of the five years from 
1919 to 1923 was $114,670,203, $159,820,506, 
$142,757,179, $141,288,421, and $143,976,560, re- 
spectively. 


Clay Products—The brick and tile products 
had a capital of 24.8 million dollars in 1923, 
when 204 plants were operating. They em- 
ployed 3,954 people, who received salaries and 
wages amounting to $4,045,487. In 1922, there 
were 216 plants operating and although the 
capital employed was about one million dollars 
less than in 1923, the products manufactured 
amounted to ‘about $700,000 more. The num- 
ber of persons employed was 3,904, and the 
amount paid in salaries and wages $23,821,180. 
In 1921 returns were received from 202 plants, 
the capital invested was $21,138,115, the aver- 
age number of employees engaged 3,597 and the 
amount paid in salaries and wages $2,780,204. 
The clay sewer pipe industry showed no great 
change in the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. Five 
plants operated with a capital of $3,000,000. 
They employed an average of about 450 people, 


who received slightly over half a million dollars 
in salaries and wages. The value of the pro- 
ducts was about 1.5 millions. In the fire brick 
and fire clay industry, 6 plants operated in 
1923, as against 5 in 1922, and 7 in 1921. 
About 1.78 million dollars was invested in the 
industry, and on an average 200 hands were 
employed, to whom over a quarter of a million 
dollars was paid. The value of the products 
was slightly over $600,000. There were four 
plants manufacturing stoneware and pottery, 
with a capitalization of about $300,600, and 
slightly more than 100 employces who re- 
ceived wages and salaries averaging about 
$116,000 for the three years. 


Structural Materials—There were 10 plants 
making cement in 1923 as compared with 11 
in 1922 and 14 in 1921. The total capital 
employed in the respective years was 38 
million dollars, 41 million dollars, and 49 
million dollars. In 1923, there were 1,842 
people employed who received salaries and 
wages to the amount of 2.5 million dollars. 
The value of the products reported was 
slightly over 15 million dollars in each year. 
In the manufacture of lime 66 plants were 
operating in 1921 and 62 in 1922. The capital 
employed was in the neighbourhood of 
$5,000,000 in both years. In 1921, the average 
number of employees was 931 and they were 
paid $949,966. In 1922 1,110 people were on 
the payroll, receiving $1,013,486. In 1923 with 
56 plants operating the capital employed was 
$6,050,954, the number of persons on the pay- 
roll was 1,197 and the amount paid in salaries 
and wages $1,191,416. The value of the pro- 
duct in 1923 was $3,266,608. 
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Salt —In the salt industry 7 plants operated 
in 1919, 9 in 1920, 13 in 1921, 11 in 1922, and 
12 in 1923. The capital employed was 
$2,267,708 for 1921, $2,205,184 for 1922, 
$2,406,992 for 1923, and the value of the pro- 
ducts in each of these years was $1,673,685, 
$1,628,323, and $1,713,516 respectively. The 
number of salaried employees and wage- 
earners was 330 in 1921, 371 in 1922 and 368 
in 1928 and the amounts paid for salaries 
and wages was $411,832 for 1921, $432,261 for 
1922 and $412,597 for 1928. 


Iron and Steel Industry, 1920-1924. 


According to a preliminary statement issued 
by the Bureau, there were 1,004 firms. in 
Canada manufacturing iron and steel and their 
products in 1924. The value of the products 
amounted to $368,476,.650, showing a net 
amount added by manufacture of $173,346,947. 
These industries had a total capital invest- 
ment of $535,539,833. They employed 78,240 
persons, and paid $99,613,638 in salaries and 
wages. Lessened activity was general through- 
out the industries in the group. The tonnage 
production of pig iron and ferro-alloys was 
about 32 per cent lower than in 1923, most 
of the output being used by the producer 
in further processes; steel and rolled products 
fell off accordingly; castings and forgings de- 
creased 17 per cent in value, as did also the 
sales values of boilers and engines; automobiles 
produced dropped 10 per cent in number, 
largely due to excess output in 1923; auto 
parts and accessonies fell off 29 per cent in 
value; railway rolling stock, 34 per cent; wire 
and wire goods, 26 per cent; hardware and 
tools, 28 per cent; and iron and steel pro- 
ducts not elsewhere specified about 13 per 
cent. Production of agricultural implements 
was fairly well maintained, the total value 
of the output being only about 5 per cent 
less than in 1923; the bicycle industry sales 
increased 12 per cent, and the production of 
industrial machinery and sheet metal products 
remained at about the level of 1923. 

The report contains a table showing the 
principal statistics of the industry during the 
five-year period 1920 to 1924, divided into 





fourteen sections, namely :—pig iron and ferro- 
alloys, the steel and rolled products, the cast- 
ings and fongings, boilers and engines, agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, automobiles, 
auto parts and accessories, bicycles, railway 
rolling stock, wire and wire goods, sheet metal 
products, hardware and tools, and iron and 
steel products, not elsewhere specified. Most 
of these groups showed a considerable falling 
off in number of persons employed. In the 
sheet metal products group, however, there 
was an increase in the number of persons em- 
ployed from 6,366 in 1920 to 6518 in 1924. 
The greatest falling off was shown in the 
steel and rolled products group, which em- 
ployed 12,944 persons in 1920 and 4,663 in 
1924. Included in the former figure, however, 
were the employees in the pig iron and ferro- 
alloys which had 652 employees in 1921 
and 610 in 1924. In the castings and forgings 
group. where there was employed the greatest 
number of persons of any of the groups, there 
was a falling off of from 22,053 persons in 
1920 to 17,187 in 1924. In the agricultural 
implements group the falling off was from 
11,120 persons in 1920 to 7,125 persons in 
1924, and in the railway rolling stock group 
of from 14,722 persons in 1920 to 10,358 persons 
in 1924. The machinery group showed a fall- 
ing off from 9,488 persons in 1920 to 7,947 
persons in 1924, and the automobile group of 
from 10,455 persons to 9,270. In the auto- 
mobile group there was included in 1920 the 
employees making auto parts and accessories 
which numbered 2,232 in 1921, 3,173 in 1922, 
3,705 in 1923 and 2,551 in 1924, and also em- 
ployees engaged in the making of bicycles 
where there was an increase in the number 
employed of from 252 in 1921 to 458 in 1924, 
the figure for 1923, however, being 496. In 
the wire and wire goods group there was a 
falling off in the number of persons em- 
yloyed from 3.420 in 1920 to 2,873 in 1924; 
in the hardware and tools group of from 
5,557 in 1920 to 4,496 in 1924, and in iron and 
steel products not elsewhere specified of from 
2.511 in 1920 to 2,410 in 1924. The following 
table shows statistics of the entire industry 
during the five-year period :— 
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No. of Capital Average Salaries Value of 
Year plants employed number of | and wages products 
employees 
$ $ $ 
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Chemical and Allied Products, 1920 to 1924 


A preliminary statement published by the 
Bureau of the chemical and allied products in- 
dustry in Canada shows a decline in produc- 
tion from $111,244,156 in 1923 te $107,536,335 
in 1924. The coal tar distillation industry, the 
manufacture of heavy chemicals and the pro- 
duction of medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations showed improvement in 1924; the 
paint and varnish industry, the manufacture of 
inks, dyes and colours, the wood distillation in- 
dustry and the numerous small plants produc- 
ing miscellaneous chemical products held their 
standing fairly well in comparison with the pre- 
vious year; the explosives, ammunition, fire- 
works and matches industry and the soaps, 
washing compounds and toilet preparations 


industry showed slightly lower outputs. 
There were 462 plants engaged in the 
entire group in 1924. These plants 


employed 14388 men to whom $18,259,- 
805 was paid in salaries and wages. On- 
tario had 248 chemical plants which produced 
58.5 million dollars worth of products in the 
year and Quebec had 1380 plants with art out- 


put valued at 37.2 million dollars. Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named. 

The acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases 
group employed the greatest number of per- 
sons with 3,479 in 1920, 1,814 in 1921, 2,189 in 
1922, 2,788 in 1923 and 2,453 in 1924. ‘The 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
eroup has 2,838 in 1920, 2,230 in 1921, 2,302 in 
1922, 2271 in 1923 and 2,301 in 1924, The 
explosives, ammunition, fireworks and matches 
group had 2,631 in 1920, 1,771 in 1921, 2,123 
in 1922, 2,290 in 1928, and 2,352 in 1924. The 
paints, pigments and varnishes group em- 
ployed 2,568 in 1920, 2,231 in 1921, 2,451 in 
1922, and 2,591 in 1923, and 2,523 in 1924. 
The soap, washing compounds and toilet pre- 
parations employed 1,996 in 1920, 1,871 in 
1921, 1,873 in 1922, 2,082 in 1923 and 1,928 in 
1924. In the remaining groups less than 500 
persons were employed during 1924. The fol- 
lowing table gives some of the principal 
statistics of the entire industry during the five- 
year period:— 


| No. of 


No. of Capital Salaries Value of 
Year plants employed employees | and wages products 
$ $ $ 
DO QO Ae cenPacts cuts slo ct aig cite MIE eae CRE Ree oe Daie ast eae 457 | 118,840,897 17, 283 21, 736, 132 124,545,772 
TODD Bae PER Re Ne Se ee ee ERRRRRC rL. 469 118,705,489 12,669 16,279,589 88,901,547 
TOD Dic. whee 2216 Jamil. HONE DNA" NS Ale ce a 469 118,025, 483 14,084 16,770,803 95,944,185 
LT oe eens matte stent rattles celelelsiees cle oho RECT REeTRoRe eReTors Ce 475 126,537,481 15,149 18,433, 679 111,244, 15¢ 
D924 st cvstiek i. Lee OW Rea) 1 Sneha te NEC eles Corea ch A 462 124,283,078 14,388 107,536, 33 


The Fruit and Vegetable Packing Industry 


Four separate sections are dealt with in 
the report on the fruit and vegetable packing 
and allied industries in Canada for the calen- 
dar year 1923, namely (1) fruit and vege- 
tables, canned; (2) fruit and vegetables, dried 
and evaporated; (3) fruits, preserved; and 
(4) vinegar, cider, pickles, sauces and relishes. 
The only section showing an increase in the 
value of production was the latter section, 
where the increase amounted to $238,525, whilst 
the other three sections showed a total de- 
crease in value of $2,832,988. The number of 
plants operating in the entire industry in 1923 
was 252, as compared with 296 in the previous 
About 70 per cent of the active plants 
were situated in the province of Ontario. The 
total value of the products manufactured in 
1923 was $20,901,322 as against $23,495,785 in 
1922. Of this amount, $12,018,704 was paid 
for materials in 1923 and $13,512,518 in 1922. 
The capital investment fell from $24,077,358 in 
1922 to $23,106,580 in 1923. There was also 
a fall in the number of employees of all 
classes and in the salary and wage payments 


18,259,805 


in 1923 as compared with the previous year; 
salaried employees showed a decrease from 
678 (532 male and 146 female) to 644 (499 
male and 145 female) and their earnings from 
$1,005,886 to $974,584, while the number of 
employees on wages fell from 3,826 to 3,675 
and their wages from $2,417,014 to $2,286,395. 
There was also a decrease in the number of 
outside piece-workers employed from 725 to 
376 and in their earnings of from $43,649 to 
$15,107. 

In the fruit and vegetable canning section, 
salaried employees numbered 195 males and 
60 females with an aggregate salary payroll of 
$339,495 which represented an average salary 
per employee of $1,331. For those working on 
wages the males numbered 1,021 and the fe- 
males 1,007 with a total wage payroll amount- 
ing to $1,108,634 or an average per employee 
in this seasonal industry of $546. More than 
70 per cent of the total number employed in 
this industry and 75 per cent of the payments 
for salaries and wages are accredited to the | 
province of Ontario; British Columbia is next 
with about 17 per cent of the employees and 
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20 per cent of the payments for salaries and 
wages. The months of maximum and mini- 
mum employment were respectively Septem- 
ber and January. Full time operations of 
plants totalled 10,713 days and part time 
operations 3,848 days, a total operating time 
of 14,561 days, or an average of 141 per plant. 
On the other hand, plants were idle for 16,751 
days, or an average of 163 days per plant. 
The hours of labour performed by employees 
averaged 5.77 per day and 58.21 per week. 

In the section dealing with dried and eva- 
porated fruits and vegetables 111 persons were 
employed of whom 49 were males and 62 fe- 
males; 6 of these were superintendents and 
managers, 3 were clerks, etc., and 102 were 
wage earners. The total amount paid in 
salaries and wages in this industry was $51,875. 
Full time operation of plants totalled 1,319 
days and part time 79 days, and the time idle 
7,722 days, or an average of 43.97, 2.63 and 
257.40 respectively per plant. The hours 
worked by employees per day or shift averaged 
9.50 and per week, 56.98. 

In the preserved fruit section there were 
1,195 persons employed of whom 471 were 
males and 724 were females. The salaries and 
wages to these employees totalled $767,785. 
Salaried employees numbering 26 received for 
their services $68,213, general superintendents 
and managers numbering 34 received $79,033, 
technical experts, engineers, accountants, etc., 
numbering 14 received $16,145, clerks, steno- 
graphers and other salaried employees number- 
ing 118 received $138,917, wage earners num- 
bering 746 received $459,384, and outside piece 
workers numbering 262 received $6,098. Full 
time operation of plants totalled 10,553 days 
and part time 1,454 days or a total operating 
time of 12,007 days, an average per plant of 
245 days. The time during which plants were 
idle totalled 2,889 days or an average per 
plant of 59 days. 

In the manufacture of vinegar, cider, pickles, 
sauces and relishes, 70 firms were engaged, 
these employing 198 salaried employees (155 
male, 38 female) who were paid for their 
services $328,699, and 799 employees on wages 


The British Trade Union Congress General 
Council is making extensive plans for in- 
creasing its activities in several directions. 
It will develop the efficiency of the Trades 
Council by means of a Joint Committee 
representing the General Council and the local 
Trades Councils: 15 will also extend its edu- 
eational work and its international activities. 
It also has in view various other work for the 
assistance of the affiliated unions. Large plans 
for these branches of activities are now under 
way. 
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(514 male and 285 female) who were paid 
$670,584. The maximum of employment was 
reached in September with a total of 1,267 
persons, the minimum in January when it fell 
to 571. The seasonal nature of the industry 
is indicated by the time that plants were idle 
during the year, being more than one-third of 
the total working time. The average of days 
in operation, whether on full or part time, 
was 200.87 and the days idle numbered 103.13. 
Working time per employee averaged 9 hours 
per day and 51.66 hours per week. The 
average hours worked by employees per day 
or shift was 9 and per week 51.66. 


The Corset Industry 


Seventeen establishments were reported as 
engaged in the manufacture of corsets in 1923 
of which 11 were in Ontario and 6 in Quebec. 
The value of the products showed a decrease 
from the previous year of $397,451, the value 
for 1923 being $4,887,535. On the other hand, 
the capital invested showed an increase of 
$133,491, the amount reported for 1923 being 
$6,155,454. The total number of employees of 
all classes declined from 1,747 in 1922 to 1,606 
in 1923, a decrease of 141. The total payroll, 
however, rose from $1,253,059 in 1922 to $1,- 
264,730 in 1923. The maximum number was 
reached in April with 1,318, while the minimum 
number recorded was 1,177 in July. Salaried 
officers of corporations numbering 18, of whom 
one was a female, were paid $89,687; general 
superintendents and managers, numbering 26 
(23 males and 3 females) were paid $109,506; 
technical experts, accountants, etc., numbering 
20 (14 males, 6 females) were paid $38.665; 
clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc., number- 
ing 303 (146 males and 157 females) were 
paid $340,590; 1,237 employees on wages (110 
males and 1,127 females) were paid $685,307 
and’ 2 female outside piece workers received 
$975. The days in operation on full time at 
the establishments averaged 239.7 and on part 
time 33.7. The number of days idle averaged 
30.6. The hours worked by wage earners per 
day or shift averaged 8.3 and per week 46.1. 


The General Council of the Trade Union 
Council has set up a special committee of 
seven to investigate the effect of foreign com- 
petition on industry. The Committee will 
collect information from the unions affiliated 
with the Congress as to the effect on wages, 
hours, etc., in the various trades. The Com- 
mittee is also authorized to seek information 
from other countries, so that its report may 
be “a complete and authentic statement of 
the position”. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF CANADIANS RECENTLY NATURALIZED 


ERTIFICATES of naturalization under 
the Naturalization Acts of 1914 and 1920 
were granted by the Secretary of State of 
Canada during May to aliens whose occupa- 
tions are given in the following list:— 
Manufacturers, 8; merchants, 37; live stock 
commission merchant, 1; professor of litera- 
ture, 1; physician, 1; rabbi, 1; priest, 1; 
clergyman, 1; gentleman, 1; retired man, 1; 
no occupation, 1; photographer, 1; teachers, 
3; druggist, 1; musician, 1; medical student, 
1; mining engineers, 2; gas engineer, 1; elec- 
trical engineer, 1; storekeepers, 8; pool room 
proprietors, 2; restaurateurs, 6; hotel keeper, 
1; theatre manager, 1; motion picture oper- 
ator, 1; travelling superintendent, 1; insurance 
manager, 1; factory manager, 1; sales man- 
ager, 1; manager, 1; accountants, 2; clerks, 
8; salesmen, 38; travellers, 2; farmers, 116; 
rancher, 1; gardener, 1; dairymen, 2; fish 
broker, 1; fish packer, 1; fish buyer, 1; trap- 
pers, 2; brewery foreman, 1; railway fore- 
man, 1; grocers, 5; produce dealer, 1; fruit- 
erer, 5; wholesale fruit dealer, 1; seamen, 3; 
fishermen, 10; labour foreman, 1; labourers, 
128; miners, 27; carpenters, 22; lumbermen, 
4; logger, 1; sawyer, 1; saw man, 1; con- 
tractor, 1; plasterers, 2;  bricklayers, 3; 


cement finisher, 1; electrician, 1; elevator em- 
ployee, 1; firemen, 7; cooks, 7; chef, 1; house- 
keepers, 2; housewife, 1; tailors, 14; glove 
cutter, 1; dressmaker, 1; furriers, 2; leather 
worker, 1; loom operator, 1; designer, 1; 
pressers, 3; dry cleaner, 1; shoemakers, 8; 
railway labourer, 1; C.P.R. checker, 1; C.P.R. 
pensioner, 1; station agent, 1; trainman, 1; 
porters, 2; freight handler, 1; car repairers, 
2; car builder, 1; truckmen, 2; truck driver, 
1; freighterer, 1; teamsters, 2; Jitney driver, 
1; chauffeur, 1; liverymen, 2; taxi proprietor, 
1; painters, 8; sign painter, 1; blacksmith, 1; 
moulders, 5; foundry worker, 1; machinist’s 
helpers, 2; machinists, 8; auto worker, 1; 
boilermaker, 1; riveter, 1; mechanics, 4; 
grinder men, 2; gilder, 1; crane operator, 2; 
core maker, 1; millwright, 1; cooper, 2; tin- 
smith, 1; locksmith, 1; steel worker, 1; long- 
shoreman, 1; rooming house proprietors, 3; 
night watchman, 1; janitors, 2; furnaceman, 
1; charwoman, 1; bakers, 4; butchers, 4; 
laundryman, 1; laundress, 1; waiters and 
waitresses, 4; barbers, 3; candy makers, 2; 
egg candler, 1; confectioners, 7; chocolate 
dipper, 1; peddler, 1; shipper, 1; upholsterer, 
1. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazerre relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities are also noted which have a direct 
bearing on the training of apprentices and 
industrial workers. The Dominion Govern- 
ment, through annual grants administered by 
the Technical Education Branch of the 
Department of Labour, assists the provinces 
in developing all forms of vocational educa- 
tion and industrial training which are of 
benefit to workers in various branches 
of industrial, commercial and home-making 
activities. 


Quebec Convention on Technical Education 


The first Canadian convention of delegates 
representing vocational schools, elementary 
schools, employers and employees was held 
in the Montreal Technical School, June 11 to 
13 inclusive. Approximately 100 delegates 
assembled from all parts of the province to 


discuss the problems of industrial education, 
apprenticeship and trade training. 

The meetings were presided over by Dr. 
A. Frigon, Provincial Director of Technical 
Education, and were conducted under the 
auspices of the Provincial Government. Mr. 
C. J. Simard, Assistant Provincial Secretary, 
represented the government in the absence of 
the Hon. Athanase David, Provincial Secretary, 
who was unable to attend. Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford, Federal Director of Technical Education, 
represented the Minister of Labour and con- 
veyed greetings and best wishes to the con- 
vention. 

On Thursday morning, immediately after 
the formal opening, the delegates inspected 
the exhibition of work done by the pupils of 
the technical school and visited the shops, 
class-rooms and laboratories of the school. All 
were very favourably impressed by the high 
standard of the work and the completeness 
and quality of the equipment and instruction 
provided. The school is undoubtedly one of 
the finest of its kind in America. 
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Thursday afternoon was devoted to discus- 
sion of the relation between vocational or 
technical schools and primary schools. Several 
papers on this subject were presented and keen 
interest was shown in the discussion. The 
need for preparatory courses in the ele- 
mentary schools for pupils intending to enter 
vocational schools was stressed by several 


speakers and all emphasized the need for a- 


better grounding in mathematics. The discus- 
sion brought out the need for a more careful 
selection of pupils for vocational schools and 
for closer co-operation between vocational 
schools and elementary schools. No definite 
action was taken but it is hoped that the 
discussion will lead to a better understanding 
of the problems of both types of schools. 

Friday was devoted to papers and discus- 
sion on the relation between vocational schools 
and industry particularly in connection with 
apprentice training and the qualifications and 
training required by young people entering 
industrial employment. The need for a trade 
school for the building trades was stressed by 
several speakers and it was pointed out that 
such a school could not be successfully estab- 
lished until employers and employees were 
united in their desire for such an institution 
and could agree upon the programme to be 
adopted. Jt was suggested that the building 
industry should follow the example of the 
printing industry which by the united action 
of employers and employees has succeeded in 
having a printing school for apprentices estab- 
lished in connection with the Montreal Tech- 
nical School. Several employers expressed the 
opinion that vocational schools should not 
attempt to provide sveciahzed trade training 
but should teach the students to think and 
give them a general industrial tra'ning which 
will familiarize them with the problems of 
industrial life and help them to develop initia- 
tive and self-reliance. They stated that in- 
dustry should train its own workers. It was 
noted that these speakers represented large 
industrial plants of a highly specialized nature 
in which training programmes could easily be 
established. Those who favoured trade schools 
represented the building trades and industries 
in which small plants predominate and in 
which work is seasonal or of such a nature 
that employees move frequently from one 
plant or employer to another. ‘This discts- 
sion clearly brought out the necessity for 
very close co-operation between vocational 
schools and industry and for a careful study 
of existing conditions before attempting to 
establish school courses for workers in any 
industry. That much good work along this 
line is being done in Quebec was made clear 
by the reports from Grand Mere, Shawinigan, 
Three Rivers and other centres. 
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Towards the close of the afternoon session 
several topics were introduced including visual 
education, organization of student and graduate 
activities, vocational guidance, teaching of 
particular subjects, etc. 

Saturday morning was devoted to discus- 
sion of problems affecting the organization 
and operation of vocational schools. This 
session was attended by official delegates only 
representing the various schools of the prov- 
ince. It resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to investigate and report upon the 
advisability of organizing a vocational 
teacher’s association in the province. If 
deemed advisable the committee was em- 
powered to draft a proposed constitution for 
submission at the next convention. 

It was agreed to complete the work of the 
graduating year in each school so that students 
could commence work about June Ist. 

After considerable discussion it was decided 
to commence the publication of a vocational 
education periodical for the province to serve 
the dual purpose of linking the schools to- 
gether and of educating the public in respect 
to the purpose and value of vocational schools. 
Copies of this publication are to be distri- 
buted in all parts of the province to people 
who should take an active interest in the work 
of the schools. 

The delegates favoured annual conventions 
similar to the Montreal meeting and showed 
by their enthusiasm and animated discussion 
that there was a need for such gatherings 
at regular intervals. 


Changes in Provincial Staff of Ontario 


Mr. F. P. Gavin; who has been acting 
principal of the Hamilton teacher training 
college, has been appointed permanently to 
the principalship. Mr. Gavin was director of 
technica] education for the province, but inter- 
ested himself in the college when it opened 
in April and took charge of the organization 
of the classes. 

The new training college for technical 
teachers is in the nature of an experiment, 
though so far a successful one. It has been 
found difficult to secure vocational instructors 
who possessed not only technical knowledge 
and industrial experience but also traming in 
teaching. The new college will supply the 
deficiency. 

Mr. D. A. Campbell, principal of the Sarnia 
collegiate institute and technical school, will 
take over the duties of director of technical 
education. Mr. Campbell, prior to assuming 
the principalship of the Sarnia school, was 
director of technical education in Alberta from 
1919 to 1921. 
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Mr. M. A. Sorsoleil, formerly organizer of 
commercial work for Ontario, and Miss E. I. 
McKim, formerly organizer of home econo- 
mics, have also been appointed to the staff 
of the college. 

Mr. F. 8. Rutherford, formerly organizer of 
industrial education, has been appointed to the 
position of Assistant Director of Technical 
Education, and Miss Alice Hamill, formerly of 
the Kitchener-Waterloo collegiate and voca- 
tional school, succeeds Miss McKim as inspector 
of household science. Miss McKim will still 
be in charge of the clothing department. 


Addition to Technical School at London, 
Ontario 


The eight-room addition to the Technical 
and Commercial High School at London is to 
be completed by the first of September. In- 
creased enrolment at the school necessitated 
the addition. Six of the rooms will be used 
for academic work, while the other two will 
have no partitions and will be used for 
gymnasium and assembly hall purposes. A 
saving will be effected each year through 
having gymnasium accommodation, as the 
school board in the past has had to pay the 
Y. M. C. A. for use of its floors. This is the 
second addition to the London school within 
the past two years. 


A Modern Apprenticeship Plan 


Mr. William ‘Turnbull, chairman of the 
apprentice committee of Typographical Union 
No. 91, Toronto, Ontario, in discussing the 
practice of giving intelligence tests to all 
printing apprentices in Toronto, made the 
following statement to a representative of the 
Toronto Daily Star. 

The printing industry, particularly the com- 
positor’s part, requires not only skill but a 
thorough understanding of grammar and a 
general knowledge of most subjects—at least 
more than the average man. Jo be able to 
read, punctuate and gpell is just as necessary 
to a printer as a hammer and a saw is to a 
carpenter. The idea of submitting the boys 
to the intelligence test was to determine— 
scientifically determine—the adaptability cf 
boys contemplating coming into our industry 
of their mentality. To the boys who were 
already in our industry it was the purpose to 
find out the weaknesses and by quiet and con- 
fidential talks help to strengthen those weak- 
nesses, so that the boy will ultimately be a 
more proficient and competent printer, with 
a thorough understanding of his work. Do 
you know what that means? It means this: 
that the boy with a thorough understanding of 
his work will come into the composing room 
each day with that self-confidence that no 


matter what kind of work he will be called 
upon to perform that day he will be able to 
do it—and do it well. 

Here is a report of a boy who has just 
commeniced his apprenticeship: His name, 
address, age, nationality, nationality of his 
father and mother, and occupation of his 
father are here given. Then follow a history 
of the boy, his schooling and his grading at 
school, etc. Then come the diagnosis and 
general remarks. To quote here: “Blank is 
a good itype of lad, measures to an intelligent 
quotient of 102, and this is really his first job. 
As an only son, and apparently he has usual-y 
been associated with older boys or adults, he 
has not yet developed a very big amount of 
self-confidence nor does he place much reliance 
in his own judgment. He has not much 
leadership developed as yet, is inclined to 
accept the judgment of others rather than 
work things out for himself. This is a habit 
rather than a latent weakness and can be over- 
come. Probably the fact that he is the onlv 
child has led to a certain amount of indul- 
gence on the part of the parents to make 
things easier for the lad. He is a bit careless 
as to details, but has good ability and should 
do well. With some coaching should develop 
into a good steady, reliable type. He is rather 
easily led—which miay be an asset or a lability, 
depending on the type of suggestion he gets.” 

The committee, being in possession of a 
complete record of every apprentice from Dr. 
Clarke have also a progress card which is 
given to the foreman each month, who :marks 
it with one of four designated letters; E (for 
excellent), G (for good), F (for fair) or P 
(for poor). The apprentice reports regularly 
to the committee, who, if they find a boy has 
been credited with two consecutive marks 
below G investigate and find out the reason 
for the non-progress. Upon that investigation 
depends the course to be pursued by the 
committee. For instance, if the apprentice’s 
weakness is grammar the committee apply 
certain tests of construction and punctuation 
to help strengthen the weakness. He comes 
under the quiet observation and guidance of 
a workman who is known as the Big Brother. 
This Big Brother, working in conjunction with. 
the committee, is informed from time to time 
of weaknesses when they are found, and by 
close observation of the boy and his work is 
able just at the psychological moment to give 
advice which will give to the work the boy is 
doing that scientific printorial effect. In most 
of the larger offices where the Big Brother is 
working much good, we hope, will ‘be accom- 
plished. He is in daily touch with the boys, 
and it is characteristic of printing offices in 
Toronto, particularly in newspaper offices, that 
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the desire to further the education of the 
apprentice is so manifest. 

We have also a course in printing which 
every apprentice is obliged to take out when 
he commences his third year of apprenticeship. 
The lessons are done at home, and the written 
examinations are carefully gone over by the 
committee before being finally submitted to 
our bureau of education at Indianapohs. This 
bureau of education is in charge of Mr. John 
H. Chambers, under the direction of President 
James M. Lynch, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. The proper spelling, punctu- 
ation and capitalization of words and sentences 
are verbally elaborated on by members of the 
committee to the apprentices, and red ink 
marks on their examination papers thoroughly 
explained, and the reasons for the markings 
given. The boys then rewrite their papers and 
forward them to our headquarters, where again 
they are carefully gone over by experts who 
give their full time to this work. Percentages 
are awarded, and if the percentage is too low 
the apprentice rewrites that lesson until such 
time as we are satisfied that he has a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the particular 
subject under consideration at that time. Of 
course not only do we study grammar, al- 
though, perhaps, that is the most fundamental, 
but we study every subject necessary for the 
making of a competent printer, such as the 
materials used in type composition, the 
systems used in making type, the origin and 
characteristic of type faces, distribution, spac- 
ing, proofreading, display work, stationery, 
proportion, measure, balance, borders, title 
pages, headings, advertising, commercial work, 
catalogues, booklets, lockup and imposition, 
colour harmony, plate processes, etc. This 
course takes between eighteen months and two 
years. to complete, depending upon the amount 
of time a boy applies to his studies. 

Now that the committee have the services 
of Dr. Clarke and his comprehensive reports 
we are looking forward to the time when the 
Toronto graduate printer will be looked upon 
as the most competent worker in his line on 
the North American continent. 


Management Principles of Apprenticeship 


The following extracts are from the third 
of a series of articles on Management Prin- 
ciples of Apprenticeship by H. A. Frommelt, 
which appeared in Industrial Management for 
May, 1925. 

Apprenticeship and education are essentially 
the same thing. Hence there must be some- 
thing to teach, some one to do the teaching 
and obviously some to do the _ learning. 
These are the essential elements. They seem 
so obvious that it almost borders on the 
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ridiculous to call attention to the fact that 
when we have gotten a group of young men 
together whom we choose to call apprentices, 
we have by no means solved our apprentice- 
ship problem. As a matter of fact, we have 
made a wrong beginning. We should have 
organized our trade facts and drawn them up 
into attractive schedules. Secondly, we should 
have organized a competent teaching staff to 
teach both the manual operations and the 
related trade technique. With these organized 
it would then have been opportune to induce 
young men to enter upon this educational 
programme. 

Probably the vast majority of apprentice- 
ship experiments at the present time are 
failures because these simple principles are 
not. being heeded nor executed in the order 
named above. It is an everyday occurrence 
to hear a manufacturer exclaim, “I believe 
in apprenticeship; I want apprentices; and I 
would gladly engage some could I but find 
them.” Nothing else has been done. No 
analysis has been made of the trade in ques- 
tion, to ascertain its essential educational 
features and hence, no adequate schedules of 
work have been drawn up. Finally no attempt 
has been made to discover the essential 
technical facts that pertain to the trade in 
question and hence no study of schedules of 
study have been made. No organization, of 
course, for the teaching of this body of 
organized trade facts has been called together. 
And yet ‘these two elements, namely, the 
subject matter to be taught and the personnel 
to do the teaching, are by far the most 
important. As a matter of fact, it has been 
proven that if these two be present, apprentices 
will present themselves in sufficient numbers 
for every purpose no matter how difficult or 
uninviting on the surface the trade may 
appear. 

It were just as illogical to expect pupils to 
present themselves to a proposed school where 
there was neither curricula nor teaching staff. 
In fact, this is hardly an analogy, it is almost 
an identity: If it were not for the fact that 
we have come to associate education with a 
classroom, this would be an identity. The 
execution of an apprenticeship does not differ 
in any essential from the execution of a 
formal education. We dare not forget that 
there are curricula to be drawn up for our 
modern apprenticeship and a teaching staff 
organized to execute this educational pro- 
gramme before we can hope to make appren- 
ticeship really successful. 

Our first problem then is to draw up an 
adequate schedule. Amd if it is adequate it 
will also be interesting. The trade in question 
must first be broken down into its essential 
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elements and these then arranged in their 
proper sequence and given their proper pro- 
portionate time in an attractive programme of 
shop work. This holds true for any trade 
or profession and must necessarily be the first 
step to set up a successful apprenticeship 
system. It is at this point that we come to 
realize that it is necessary in modern industry 
for smaller organizations to co-operate with 
the larger in carrying out an adequate pro- 
gramme of shop work. A small plant obviously 
seldom presents a complete programme of 
training. It is necessary to call on a larger 
organization to help them keep the programme. 
Hence it is necessary to organize apprentice- 
ship district. This means co-operation; this 
means solidarity. 

Thus far, we have only considered one phase 
of our training programme, perhaps the most 
important, nevertheless, but one portion of it. 
The technical foundation underlying every 
trade, and obviously every profession must 
also be arranged in schedule form and co- 
ordinated with the programme of shop train- 
ing. The technical foundation for every trade 
in modern industry is so completely organized 
and recognized that there is no excuse for its 
not being included in any programme of in- 
dustrial training. It is essential in an appren- 
ticeship then, that we choose the essentials 
from this body of technical data and informa- 
tion, keeping in mind the class and grade of 
apprentices before whom we wish to lay such 
a programme. 

This means some sort of classroom instruc- 
tion. It is impossible to impart this technical 
information in an adequate and satisfactory 
manner in the shop at the same time that we 
are imparting the manual instruction. It must 
be the duty of someone in an apprenticeship 
organization to arrange this technical informa- 
tion in lesson form and be given sufficient 
time apart from the actual shop work to 
present this information in a satisfactory and 
interesting manner. ‘This requires a trained 
teacher, thoroughly acquainted with the trade, 
preferably a craftsman himself and one who is 
acquainted with proper methods of pedagogy. 
Such technical instruction, however simple it 
may be, and it must be simple for the average 
sixteen-year-old apprentice, is not only neces- 
sary for the complete rounding out of a 
programme of apprenticeship but it will also 
go far towards making such a programme a 
real success. The inquisitiveness of youth can 
thus be satisfied. His questions as to the 
“how” and “why” of things can thus be 
answered. In this manner the most disagree- 
able trade can be infused with an interest 
that will hold the ambitious youngster. Only 
the largest industrial plants find it possible 
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to carry out adequately such a programme of 
technical instruction. Even the medium-sized 
plants generally find the burden too great for 
the returns. Hence we must either do that 
which does away with what seems to be 
essential and necessary in this matter, namely, 
all technical instructions, or organize modern 
apprenticeship along such lines as will make 
this possible. Hence, again if we inaugurate 
a district apprenticeship programme, such 
technical training becomes possible. A group 
of plants centering around one or more related 
trades, can in some central location, and by 
their own proportionate appropriations do such 
technical teaching as is necessary. ‘This has 
been and is being accomplished satisfactorily 
in some few localities. But the principle of 
solidarity, the spirit of co-operation is neces- 
sary. 

Modern developments in educational work 
are making this phase of industrial training 
steadily more simple and more accessible. The 
modern vocational school which has only 
recently been accepted in this country, but 
which had its origin in Europe quite some 
time before the war, has become an essential 
element in apprenticeship training. The voca- 
tional school is in no sense a trade school. It 
is designed to supplement part time education, 
the training that the employer cannot or will 
not give. The apprenticeship phase of the 
vocational school work is purely academic. 
The technical information which we have just 
considered as of such importance is here 
taught in an organized, systematic and super- 
vised manner. Every industrial community 
in the United States, if it is to set up an 
adequate apprenticeship programme, must co- 
operate and support at all times a system of 
part time or vocational education. Here again 
we may note, the principle of solidarity enters. 
It is essential that employers co-operate to 
further this phase of an industrial education. 

The third element to making the principle 
of education a success is obviously, front what 
has already been discussed, a complete corps 
of instructors, particularly in the shop work. 
It may be that individual foremen are com- 
petent to do this work. But it is more than 
likely, with the modern organization and 
developments in industry, that at some time 
during an apprenticeship it will be necessary 
to place the apprentice under an instructor 
whose chief duty is to teach the learner the 
manual phase of his trade and who has little 
connection therefore with production as such. 
Such instruction need not be continued 
throughout the entire apprenticeship. The 
apprentice may come under the direct charge 
of the foreman. But a certain portion of this 
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period of learning must be supervised and 
conducted by an instructor. 

Here again it would seem that if only the 
smaller plants be considered, such an essential 
part of an apprenticeship programme must be 
waived. Hence, we must again have recourse 
to a district programme to the principle of 
co-operation, to the principle of solidarity. 
The smaller plants cannot obviously bear the 
burden of such shop instruction, only the 
medium and larger sized plants can do this. 
If, therefore, a number of smaller plants be 
grouped around a larger one, it will be pos- 
sible to give all apprentices a period of 
intensive instruction in an organized and 
systematic manner. The apprentice can, after 
a proper period under an instructor in the 
large plant, be transferred to the smaller plant. 
Here, though he must forego formal instruc- 
tion, the advantages of close contact with 
foreman, workers and related processes will 
compensate for such seeming disadvantage. In 
fact, 1t has been demonstrated and practised 
that such an arrangement is not only satis- 
factory but highly desirable. Every employer 
is thus drawn into a programme of apprentice- 
ship training and gives his proportionate share 
to that programme. The apprentice, on the 
other hand, has all the advantages that come 
with a change in organizations, in men and 
processes. 

This, then, is in essence, the principle of 
education. It is, upon analysis, so obviously 
simple that it requires little explanation. Some- 
thing to teach, someone to teach, and someone 
to do the teaching—equals apprentieeshin. 


This is the formula. Providing we make each 
member of the equation to the left, adequate, 
we can maintain the equality. 





lans have been discussed for the estab- 
lishment of a building trades school at the 
Delaware School, Syracuse, N.Y. The course, 
which is for all apprentices in the building 
trades, will cover a three-year period and will 
be supported by both builders and trade 
unions. For the present the courses are to 
be confined to the continuation and evening 
schools but the future development will carry 
the work into the vocational schools where 
day sessions are maintained. 





A vocational course of the co-operative type 
is offered at the Wilhiamsport high school, 
Williamsport, Pa., under the directorship of 
Mr. G. H. Parks. The course consists of two 
years of straight academic work, followed by 
two years of vocational work. Four trades, 
cabinet-making, machine shop work, pattern 
making and electrical installation, are taught. 
During the last two years, each one of the 
sixty boys in the course alternates between 
one week in school and two weeks in employ- 
ment. Each boy is paid twenty cents an hour 
during his junior year and 25 cents in his 
senior year, and upon graduation is placed for 
one year as an apprentice at forty cents an 
hour. The course costs about $120 per year, 
per pupil, or $15 more than the academic 
course, and the Smith-Hughes subsidy pays 
about $60 of the cost. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Ontario Government to Study Mining in 


South Africa 


Mr. T. F. Sutherland, the chief inspector of 
mines of Ontario, has been commissioned by 
the provincial government to visit South 
Africa to study mining in the gold fields of 
the Rand, particularly with the view of sug- 
gesting improvements in the Ontario regula- 
tions for the prevention of accidents and 
diseases among mine workers. Included in 
the subjects for study are the following: sili- 
cosis or miners’ phthisis, and the means taken 
to prevent and control this disease; deep 
winding of men and material; the effect of 
depth on temperature-artificial ventilation; the 
problem of pressure at depth; rock bursts and 
precautions to be taken; the general accident 
hazard in South African mines and preventive 
measures adopted; and the disposal of taillins 
and methods of fillings. 


In referring to Mr. Sutherland’s mission, the 
Honourable -Charles McCrea, Minister of 
Mines of Ontario. stated that the existing regu- 
lations in the Ontario Mining Act are founded 
on South African practice. Nowhere in the 
world, he said, is gold mining carried on on 
a scale equal to that of the Rand. For the 
most part the shafts in South Africa are much 
deeper than those in Ontario, and the prob- 
lems connected with mining at depth on a 
large scale and the dangers attendant upon 
them, have been encountered and dealt with. 
and the skill and technical ability possessed 
by the engineers and managers are well known. 
“With the possible exception of some of our 
nickel mines,” he continued, “we have not yet 
had much deep mining in Ontario, but it is 
now evident that we are entering upon an era 
of mining at greater depths. Both the Hol- 
linger and ‘McIntyre gold mines are pushing 
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down their shafts, the latter having a present 
objective of 4,000 feet. At Kirkland Lake also, 
considerable greater depths are aimed at than 
have as yet been worked. It is obvious that 
the hazard in mining increases with depth; 
cables require to be heavier and stronger, 
hoisting machinery more powerful, and the 
difficulties of ventilation increase. Pressure 
inherent in the rock, scarcely noticeable in 
shallow mines, takes om a more menacing 
aspect with greater depth and shows itself 
in rock bursts and swelling of workings. So 
far this last-named feature, though not entire- 
ly absent, has not been formidable in On- 
tarlo, but it is quite possible that the danger 
from that source will increase as mines pene- 
trate farther and farther into the crust of the 
earth.” 


More Fire Bosses Recommended 


The Coal Age (New York) states that “at 
many mines fire bosses are given too large 
an area to inspect. In consequence gas and 
bad roof go undetected. The practice of over- 
tasking foremen and fire bosses should be 
stopped. It is a source of many accidents. 
The fire boss in such a case is less a pro- 
tection against safety than an alibi against 
prosecution. When a fire boss is discharged 
and another not hired, if the tonnage is not 
decreasing, the matter is worthy of an in- 
vestigation by the state inspector. Do in- 
spectors with sufficient frequency inquire into 
the number of fire bosses on the job and the 
number of places inspected? Of course the 
coal thickness, the quantity of gobbed rock, 
the presence or absence of bad roof and the 
prevalence of gas are factors in determining 
the number of fire bosses needed, but the 
inspector should have a definite idea how 
many are requisite and, if not, should acquire 
that knowledge by taking a fire boss around 
himself, testing the roof and inspecting for 
gas as the regular functionary would be re- 
quired to do.” 


“Radium Necrosis” and ‘*Tetraethyl Lead 
Poisoning” 


A disease called “radium necrosis,” believed 
to be a new occupational disease, is claimed 
to be responsible for the death of five persons 
and numerous cases of illness among em- 
ployees engaged in painting watch dials with 
radium paint at a New Jersey plant. After 
applying the paint the employees were in the 


habit of drawing brushes between their teeth to | 


point them. As a result of these deaths, the 
United States Department of Labour has 
ordered a general survey of all radium plants 
in the United States for information concern- 
ing occupational diseases resulting from 
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handling of radio-active materials. If the 
disease is found to be occupational it is stated 
that efforts will be made to bring it under the 
provisions of the workmens’ compensation 
laws. 

At a plant manufacturing a lead compound 
used for treating gasoline, tetraethyl lead 
poisoning killed eight persons in eighteen 
months and made 300 seriously ill. The com- 
pany is said to have exercised every possible 
precaution to protect their workers, spending 
$2,000,000 for the plant and $60,000 for im- 
provements. They also sent specialists to care 
for the sick and paid benefits to dependents. 
The plants are now closed. Tetraethyl lead 
is a compound used in manufacturing “ anti- 
knock” gasoline, the sale of which has been 
stopped in several states pending federal in- 
vestigation into effects on pedestrians who 
breathe motor exhaust gases. 

Five persons are reported to have died 
violently in straight jackets last autumn from 
lead poisoning contracted while making 
“looney gas” at an oil works in the state. 


St. John’s Ambulance Association Awards 


The results of the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association trophy competition for 1925 have 
recently been announced, the railway teams 
taking the following positions in the finals:— 

Montizambert trophy, representing Cana- 
dian championship, Canadian National Rail- 
way team, Stratford, Ontario, the Ontario 
champion team with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway team, Calgary, Alberta, as runner up. 

Wallace Nesbitt railway trophy: Car De- 
partment team Canadian National Railway, 
Montreal, with Canadian National Railway 
team, Fort Rouge shops, Winnipeg, as runner 
up. } 
Shaughnessy Police Shield (Eastern), the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Windsor Station, 
Montreal, police took second place, and 
(Western), the Canadian Pacific Railway 
police, Calgary, Alberta, was also second. 

The Lady Drummond Cup for championship 
in home nursing and first aid by women’s 
teams, was awarded to the Canadian National 
Railway team, Montreal. 


Medical Examinations in Pulp and Paper 
Industry 


The Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany and the International Paper Company 
have instituted medical services which exam- 
ine physically ali men now being taken on 
for employment and have arranged to exam- 
ine ali men now on their payroll, both in 
the factory and in the field. The dispensary 
staff are kept informed of all suspicious or 
positive findings of a tuberculous nature. Cases 
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are referred to the dispensary from these ser- 
vices. Of 575 men examined in one works, 20 
were sent to the dispensary. 


Recommendations of Coroners’ Juries 


The Coroner’s jury in connection with the 

death of a crane operator at a structural 
steel works at Toronto, Ontario, on June 
5, brought in a verdict to tie effect that 
the company was_ responsible for not 
employing experienced practical workmen. 
It recommended that “the previncial gov- 
ernment appoint certified engineers to in- 
spect all factories and works at regular inter- 
vals, and to keep records for same, to make it 
more secure for the workers”. 
' Blame for the capsizing of a sand sucker 
off Point Pelee on May 2, was placed by a 
oroner’s jury at Leamington on the skipper 
‘of the craft, who was drowned with eight of 
the crew. Negligence on his part in ordering 
the sand sucker hose to be disconnected be- 
fore the aperture through which it was thrust 
icould be covered in the lee side of the rough 
sea was given as the cause of the accident. 
Several recommendations to the Canadian gov- 
ernment were contained in the jury’s report. 
The government was asked to equip the life 
saving station at Point Pelee with an up-to- 
date boat to replace an antiquated and unsea- 
worthy craft; with a runway extending from 
ione side of the point to the other so that the 
lifeboat could be used to quickly answer dis- 
tress calls from either side, with a watch tower 
and with a new boathouse to accommodate 
the boat and the men. 

The coroner’s jury investigating the death 
of a hneman who was electrocuted through 


contact with a live wire joint while in the 
employ of the Winnipeg Electric Company, 
recommended that it be compulsory that a 
foreman enforce the use of safety devices. It 
also recommended that the Bureau of Labour 
appoint a board to investigate cases of this 
kind and to see that all precautionary measures 
are taken to ensure against its recurrence. 


Fourth International Medical Congress of 
Industrial Accidents and Diseases 


The fourth International Medical Congress 
of Industrial Accidents and Diseases will be 
held at Amsterdam, September 7-11. Some of 
the subjects that will be discussed are as fol- 
lows: Accidents and diseases from the medi- 
cal point of view, diagnosis and outline of the 
occupational diseases; the legal and ethical 
aspects of industrial insurance in Great Brit- 
ain; re-instatement of permanently and par- 
tially disabled workmen; accidents and tuber- 
culosis; treatment of wounds with special ref- 
erence to primary sutures; gas poisoning; work 
in overheated and damp-atmospheres; osteo- 
synthesis (fractures) ; settlement by lump sums 
and small claims; the influence of legal social 
insurance on surgical instruction; nervous and 
mental diseases; pneumoconiosis; tumour and 
accident; injuries of the hand; assurance of 
accidents by labour in agriculture from medi- 
cal point of view; traumatic affections of 
joints; abdominal injuries; dislocation of semi- 
lunar cartileges; occupational eye affections; 
psychotechnique, the question of fatigue; the 
achievements of industrial legislation and 
hygiene; occupational diseases of heart and 
vessels; adaptation. 


‘** Current Rate of Wages” Law of Oklahoma Unconstitutional 


The United States District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma had before it 
recently a case involving the constitutionality 
of the sections of the Oklahoma Compiled 
Statutes which require contractors on public 
works to pay “not less than the current rate 
of per diem wages in the locality where the 
work is performed” to their employees. Three 
judges concurred in the view that the statute, 
being penal, was too vague and uncertain to 
stand. There was penalty for each offence 
of not less than $50 or more than $500, or 
imprisonment not less than three months 
or more than six months, each day’s 
violation constituting a separate offence. 
The phraseology of the act, “not less than 

4843—4 


the current rate of per diem wages in the 
locality,” together with the stringent pro- 
visions for punishment, was said to “deprive 
the complainant of his liberty and property 
without due process of law.” The opinion 
continues:—“The statute wholly fails to pro- 
vide an ascertainable standard by which a 
contractor may determine in advance what is 
the current wage in any given locality. Com- 
mon justice demands that before a person 
may be deprived of his liberty by means of 
a criminal prosecution he must have been 
able to comprehend and to know in advance 
that if he commits certain acts such acts will 
violate the provisions of a penal statute, 
plain and definite in its statements.” 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Dates of Coming Conventions 


The International Longshoremen’s at Mont- 
real, Quebec, on August 10. 

The International Typographicai Union at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, on August 10 to 15. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Empioyees Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League at Montreal, Quebec, on August 10. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in August. 

International Photo-Engravers’ Union at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on August 17, to 22. 

The call of the Trades aad Labour Con- 
gress of Canada for its convention in Sep- 
tember is given elsewhere in this issue. 


American Federation of Labour 


HE executive council of the American 
Federation of Labour was in session May 
5 to 9, 1925. A special conference was held, 
also on May 6, between the international 
officers. Since the beginning of the present 
year efforts had been in progress in many 
localities and in many labour organizations to 
revive and sustain interest in organization 
work. This activity was converged under a 
national programme by the conference of May 
6. The conference was called in accord with 
the decision of the executive council, and con- 
sidered the general problems of organization 
and specificaily the campaign formulated by 
the Union Label Trades Department. The 
campaign plans were approved by the general 
conference and will be submitted to the na- 
tional and international organizations for ac- 
tion. The discussion in the conference clearly 
indicated that there is need of basing organiza- 
tion upon educational work that will give to 
the members of the union understanding of 
what the union is and how it functions, as 
well as familiarity with its historic develop- 
ment that will enable them to interpret the 
social service of the labour movement in 
raising standards of living, standards of human 
justice, as well as more or less clearly defined 
codes and ethics and good manners that ought 
to obtain between men whether employers or 
employed. 

Under the plan of campaign adopted by the 
conference the country will be divided into 
five districts. To each district there will be 
assigned a unit of four persons, consisting of 
an advance agent, moving picture machine 
operator, entertainer and lecturer. Meetings 
will be arranged by the advance agent in 


co-operation with State Federations of Labour 
and City Central Bodies. In addition to 
these meetings, when possible, there will be 
meetings conducted under the auspices of 
fraternal societies, women’s clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, 
that those outside of the labour movement may 
see and hear the true story of the struggle 
of the workers. This will be accomplished 
by means of a moving picture produced espe- 
cially for this campaign, a lecture on the need 
of and benefits to be derived through organi- 
zation, a moving picture display of union 
labels, and the distribution of literature. 

Mr. Furuseth of the International Seamen’s 
Union brought to the attention of the Council 
the movement to establish an international 
code for seamen through the League of Na- 
tions. One of the provisions in the proposed 
code is that seamen may be arrested if they 
quit their vessels even though in safe port. 
In view of the far-reaching consequences of 
such a code if adopted and the fact that dis- 
cussion of its terms is now in progress to 
crystallize sentiment in favour of the pro- 
posal he requested assistance from the Coun- 
cil that would enable him to combat the pro- 
paganda. 


New President of Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers 


The death occurred on June 12 of Warren 
Sanford Stone, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers since 1903. His 
career was notable for the outstanding service 
he rendered to railroad labour, and for the 
success that attended the various enterprises 
launched under his administration. He was 
born on a pioneer farm in Iowa, and at nine- 
teen was firing an engine. Rapidly he worked 
his way up, and his ability was early recog- 
nized by his fellow workers, who elected him 
from the engine cab to office in the organiza- 
tion. During the term of his presidency un- 
dertakings were started that were unique in 
the labour movement of the continent. The 
creation of labour banks, investment com- 
panies and co-operative stores and the estab- 
lishing of a Widows’ Pension Department 
were among signal achievements of the last 
five years of his life. 

His successor in office, William B. Prenter, 
was formerly first vice-president of the 
Brotherhood. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the organization for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Born in Philadelphia, he went with his 
parents to Belfast, Ireland. When a young 
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man he returned to this continent, and entered 
the employ of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Subsequently he transferred his services as an 
engineer to the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
was with that company on a run out of Otta- 
wa in 1882. He was foreman of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway shops in Ottawa in 1884, and 
remained in active railroad work until 1906 
when he began the official career that has now 
brought him to the presidency. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


A union meeting of the Canadian Divisions 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Grand International Auxiliary (the 
‘women’s organization) was held at Montreal 
on July 8, Mr. William Spence, chairman of 
the executive committee, presiding. About 
1,500 persons were in attendance. The busi- 
ness meetings were held in private, such mat- 
ters as insurance, pensions and widows’ pen- 
sions and questions relating to the welfare of 
the union being discussed. 

Mr. W. B. Prenter, of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
new president of the Brotherhood, outlined 
the history of the organization from its forma- 
tion by 12 engineers in 1863 to the present 
time when there is a membership of over 
90,000, of whom 75 per cent are in the United 
States and Mexico and 25 per cent in Canada. 
He said that in the event of a strike of miners 
in the United States that there would be no 
co-operation or sympathetic strike on the part 
of the Brotherhood or any refusal to carry 
coal. The Brotherhood did not believe in 
sympathetic strikes, holding that contracts are 
inviolable. 

The Brotherhood’s bank in Cleveland, which 
was opened in 1920 with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a reserve fund of $500,000, has now re- 
sources of $26,000,000. The organization owns 
banks in Boston, Philadelphia, Alabama and 
Indiana, with capital of $140,000,000. Over 
$225,000 is paid monthly by the Brotherhood 
in death benefits, and since 1868 over $50,- 
000,600 has been expended in widows’ pensions. 
About 20,0000 members are receiving retire- 
ment or disablement pensions. Over $3,000 
daily is sent out from the head office of the 
Brotherhood at Cleveland for insurance, in- 
cluding death, accident and pension. About 
$50,000 monthly is expended in legal fees for 
pleading members’ cases. 

Winnipeg was chosen as the city for the 
union meeting next year. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


The twelfth annual convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour was held at 
Fredericton on March 17-19 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. J. E. Tighe, with 25 delegates 

4843—44 


present. President Tighe spoke of the poor 
conditions of employment and the number of 
industries that had been closed down, stating 
that many of the province’s best tradesmen 
had been forced to move either to the United 
States or to Western Canada. He suggested 
that the Federation should co-operate with 
any movement for the improvement of condi- 
tions not only in the province but throughout 
the Maritime provinces. He also urged the 
convention to do what it possibly could toward 
securing the passage of a ‘Mothers’ Allowance 
Act and a Minimum Wage Act for women 
and children. 

The Federation’s representatives on the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into mothers’ 
allowance and minimum wage for women and 
children acts (Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1924, 
page 481) reported that sessions had been 
held in Moncton, Bathurst and St. John, 
and that surveys had been made in Chatham, 
Campbellton, Bathurst, Moncton and St John. 
(The reports were tabled in the legislature on 
March 18 while the convention was in session). 
The secretary’s report showed a balance in the 
treasury of the Federation on December 31, 
1924, of $139.94. 

The following resolutions were adopted at 
the convention :— 

1. Requesting the Government to redraft the Factories 
Act. 

2. Urging on the Government the ned for passing 
Mothers’ Allowance and Mimimum Wage Acts at the 
present session of the legislature. 

3. Requesting amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide that in all cases of death, 
payments to widows and children shall be $30 and 
$7.50 respectively. 

4. Requesting that the New Brunswick Power Act 
be umended to make it lawful for the City of St. 
John to sell hydro current in the County of St. John. 

5. Urging the Government to provide free school 
books in all public schools. 

6. Urging the Goverriment to pass legislation giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission of 
Inquiry into Mothers’ Allowances. (The Special Com- 
mittee dealing with this report recommended that the 
proposed Mothers’ Allowances Board should consist of 
five persons, two of whom should be women.) 

7. Requested amendments to the City of St. John 
Commission Act to provide that a majority vote of 
the mayor and commissioners will be sufficient to pass 
a bond issue. 

8. Urging the Government to pass the necessary 
legislation to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission of Inquiry into Minimum Wage Act for 
Women and Children. 

9. Requesting the Government to give labour repre- 
sentation on all public boards and commissions ap- 
pointed by them. 

10. Requesting that the Educational Act be amend- 
ed to provide for the election of municipality appoint- 
ed members of school boards. 

11. Instructing the officers of the Federation to ask 
the Government to increase the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the Workmen’s Compensation Board to at least 
the amount paid the members of the Nova Scotia 
board. 
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12. Expresing the sympathy of the Federation for the 
Nova Scotia miners, and urging the delegates and local 
unions to do all in their power financially for them. 

13. Expressing the Federation’s appreciation of the 
Government in advancing vocational education in the 
province and for passing the necessary orders in 
council to provide for the examination and _ licensing 
of master and journeymen plumbers. (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1924, page 848). 


A committee from the convention present- 
ed these requests to the ‘Government who 
gave them a very cordial hearing, expressing 
its intention to go through with the Grand 
Falls development under public ownership as 
recommended by the Federation last year. 
(The Jabour legislation passed at the recent 
session of the New Brunswick Legislature is 
given elsewhere in this issue). 


United Brotherhood of Carpeniers and 
Joiners of America 


The Ontario Provincial Council of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America held its fourteenth annual 
convention at Windsor, Ontario, from June 
25 to 27, with 19 delegates present. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed that 
at the time of the last convention 55 local 
unions and five district councils were in- 
cluded in the provincial council, and on June 
24, 1925, the date of his report, there were 
forty-nine local unions and four district coun- 
cils. The Ottawa district had consolidated 
three locals into one, thus saving the expense 
of maintaining two sets of officers, the Tren- 
ton and Oshawa unions had transferred their 
membership to Belleville and Whitby, and 
the Perth and Woodstock unions had returned 
their charters. There were 2,478 members in 
good standing in the province, and about 500 
members in arrears. Last year the report 
showed 2,768 members and 500 in arrears, the 
loss being largely accounted for by members 
going to the United States to obtain work. 
Funds on hand and in the bank at the end 
of the year amounted to about $800. 

The convention discussed the dual organiza- 
tion of carpenters in the province. During 
the past year two of the local unions which had 
come over to the Brotherhood from the Am- 
algamated Carpenters of Canada had to pro- 
tect themselves in the courts, the Amalga- 
mated Union having sued them for the funds 
of the local. In one of these cases the de- 
cision had gone against the members of the 
Brotherhood (Lasour GazetTTe, March, 1925, 
page 327). The convention decided to put 
forth every effort to consolidate the carpen- 
ters into one organization, and instructed the 
general officers to endeavour to reach an 
agreement with the headquarters of the Am- 
algamated Woodworkers of Great Britain so 


that new arrivals in Canada might be enrolled 
in the Brotherhood. It was also decided that 
members of the Amalgamated Carpenters who 
might transfer to the Brotherhood should be 
credited with their years of membership. 

The convention decided that continual in- 
formation should be circulated among the 
members of the Brotherhood on such matters 
as the Compensation Act of Ontario, and com- 
mended the publication of Labour as a ready 
means to secure such information. Reference 
to this new paper is made elsewhere in this 
section of the GAZETTE, in the paragraph con- 
cerning the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario. The convention considered that 
all accidents should be reported so that a 
complete record of the toll industry demands 
from workers can be compiled, and also be- 
cause minor accidents often develop into 
major ones, and if these are not reported at 
once it is difficult to reach an adjustment of 
the claim when finally made. The need for 
reporting all accidents to the foreman, how- 
ever small, was also emphasized. Another 
resolution asked that industrial hernia be in- 
cluded among the diseases compensable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The convention also endorsed the policies 
adopted at the convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress regarding emigration and 
unemployment, some criticism being expressed 
of the Federal Government regarding its un- 
employment and immigration policies. 

In regard to the question of the old mem- 
bers’ home, the entire membership of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America will be asked to vote on a proposal 
to sell all the property owned by the Brother- 
hood in the State of Florida and to place 
the proceeds of such sale in a pension fund. 
The convention expressed itself as opposed to 
the proposed sale, and decided to circularize 
the Ontario members advising them to register 
their votes against the sale. 

Belleville was chosen as the place of meeting 
for the 1926 convention. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
W. J. Jeffery of Windsor; vice-presidents, John 
H. Fisher, Kingston; Fred Hawes, Hamilton; 
and George Rewbury, Niagara Falls; secretary- 
treasurer, T. Jackson, Toronto. 


National Trades and Labour Council 


A new labour council was formed in 
Toronto early in June in which unions of a 
purely Canadian character only are repre- 
sented. The organization meeting was under 
the auspices of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. Among the bodies represented in the 
Council are the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters, the Canadian Electrical Trades 
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Union, the Toronto Transportation Employees 
and the Piano Action and Key Workers. The 
officers include: G. W. McCollum, president; 
Frank Morton, vice-president; G. J. Whitley, 
secretary; and E. Ford, treasurer. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontaric 


A report of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario was given in the last issue. A 
fuller account of this convention has since been 
received by the Department from the secretary, 
Mr. Joseph T. Marks. The annual report 
presented at the meeting showed that during 
the official year the Association was repre- 


sented on all the various delegations which. 


waited upon the provincial government in 
matters of concern to labour. It gave its 
support to the brewery workers, and valuable 
assistance to the journeymen barbers in their 
effort to secure the passage of the Barbers 
License Act; co-operated with the Toronto 
Building Trades Council, to induce the On- 
tario Government to erect a new departmental 
building in Queen’s Park and to safeguard the 
workers by the incorporation of fair wage con- 
tracts in all the contracts thereon, also to 
have the eight-hour day and forty-four hour 
week the standard on all government public 
works. The Association also launched the 
campaign, now on, to boost the union label 
and organize union label leagues throughout 
the entire province. It is giving its support 
to the Typographical Union to induce all 
Canadian businessmen tto have their printing 
done in Canada instead of in the United 
States, and, at all times, have union men boost 
the sale of Canadian products, thus employing 
their own people at home and minimizing the 
menace of unemployment. The Association is 
actively agitating for old age pensions and 
championing the cause of public ownership. 
The secretary has done some effective work 
outside campaigning to advance the aims and 
objects of the organization, in which he has 
met with encouraging results. The first after- 
noon’s business was the outlining by the sec- 
retary of plans for launching the provincial 
labour paper. Despite the tying ‘up of the 
association’s funds by the Home Bank failure, 
including all moneys received as subscriptions 
to the provincial paper, and other obstacles 
that had been faced, the organization had far 
more than made up its monetary losses. 
Every dollar of subscription money had been 
made good and banked in a special separate 
account. The auditor’s report had shown a 
growing revenue and very substantial balance 
in its general fund. Since the free sample 
copy of “The People’s Cause” had been sent 
out, despite the business depression, the num- 
ber of affiliated unions had more than doubled 


and the association is now in shape to take 
action, with the absolute assurance that it has 
the solid support of the provincial labour move- 
ment behind it. After a full discussion the 
convention unanimously voted approval of the 
plans outlined and pledged its hearty co-opera- 
tion to ensure the success of the undertaking. 

In regard to the immigration question, pro- 
tests were made against the indiscriminate 
importation into Canada of a class of immi- 
grants which it was impossible for the country 
to absorb. Mr. W. G. Egan, Deputy Min- 
ister of Immigration of Ontario, replying, 
stated that he “could not understand the 
reference to false pretences being practised to 
induce people to come to Canada, as all in- 
tending immigrants can obtain the latest avail- 
able information respecting conditions in 
Canada, should they make the necessary 
enquiries at any of the Departmental offices.” 
Other speakers stated that immigrants had 
been induced to come to Canada on the assur- 
ance that jobs had been secured to them, 
only to find upon arrival that there were no 
jobs for them, and that thousands of others 
were out of work. 


British National Conference of Labour 
Women 


The British National Conference of Labour 
Women was held at Birmingham, England, on 
May 27 and 28 under the chairmanship of 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. There were pres- 
ent 861 delegates representing women’s sec- 
tions of trade unions, labour parties, co-oper- 
ative guilds and other organizations. The 
conference demanded the adoption of a na- 
tional policy for the control and the produc- 
tion and distribution of wheat and bread, in- 
cluding (1) encouragement of the growing of 
wheat in Great Britain by requiring better 
farming, development of co-operative methods 
in production, buying and selling, and freer 
access to the land; and (2) the establishment 
of a National Wheat Board, representative of 
organized consumers and producers. The pro- 
posed Board would purchase surplus wheat 
in the Dominions and other countries; exer- 
cise control and, if necessary, a monopoly of 
all importations of wheat; buy home supplies; 
establish granaries for storage; examine into 
all costs of milling operations and, if neces- 
sary, control or take over the mills; and re- 
organize the whole retail trade of baking and 
distribution through the non-profit making 


channels of co-operative and municipal enter- 


prise. The Board would also seek to promote 
the fair distribution of world supplies under 
the auspices of the League of Nations and in 
co-operation with the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 
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In view of the conflict of evidence with re- 
gard to the Canadian Land Settlement scheme, 
it was found impossible to come to any de- 
cision with regard to it, but the Standing 
Joint Committee was instructed to pursue its 
investigations, and issue a further report. 

The conference urged on local authorities 
the advantages of appointing, in addition 
to trained nurses for looking after children 
in accidents, suddien illness, etc., trained child- 
ren’s nurses, or matrons, who would be at- 
tached to infant schools and made responsible 
for the cleanliness and decency of the lava- 
tories, and for the training of little children 
in healthy bodily habits. 

The enfranchisement of women at the age 
of 21 on the same terms as men was favoured 
by the Conference. 

A resolution was also adopted protesting 
against the contributory basis of the new 
widows’ pensions and old age pensions 
legislation (LaBouR GaAzeTTE, June, 1925, 
page 580). It was declared that the 
burden of large insurance payments could 
not be met by the workers without seriously 
lessening the scanty provision for food and 
other necessities. The conference repeated its 
demand for a non-contributory scheme for 
widows’ pensions, providing an adequate al- 
lowance at least equal to war pension rate for 
widows with children dependent upon them 
and for mothers and children whose bread- 
winners have become incapacitated. 


Official Exchange of Rhodes Scholarship 


The first official exchange of labour union 
Rhodes scholarships between the United States 
and Europe will begin on October 1, when 
Mr. William Ross, machinist, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, will go to Ruskin College, Oxford, 
England, and Mr. Horst Berenz, wood: turner, 
will go from the free city of Danzig to at- 
tend Brookwood Labour College at Katonah, 
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New York. The scholars arrange for their 
own travelling expenses under the terms of 
the exchange but their tuition and living costs 
are borne by the institution acting as host. 
Mr. Ross’ trip will be financed by the ma- 
chinists’ union at Baltimore, and Mr. Berenz 
will be sent by his wood turners’ craft in 
Danzig, the German Woodworkers’ Union. 


Trade Union Educational League 


William J. Foster, the secretary-treasurer 
of the Trade Union Educational League, has 
sent to all regularly accredited trade union 
delegates who are also members of the work- 
ers’ party a set of resolutions including the 
following :— . 

Resolution on unemployment: Resolved that (1) in- 
dustry must maintain its workers by taxing itself for 
maintenance of its workers at full union rates of wages 
when private operation fails—(2) mines and railways 
must be nationalized and put into operation for benefit 
of workers, not for profit of capitalists, since unem- 
ployment in these and other basic industries is sufficient 
proof of breakdown of private ownership and opera- 
tion—(3) national, state and local government is 
responsible for full maintenance of all unemployed at 
union rates of wages, costs of which are to be borne 
by levy upon accumulated profits of capitalists—(4) All 
unions are urged to carry through united campaign on 
basis outlined. 3 

Resolution on labour banking: Resolved that (1) 
no more labour banks should be organized along present 
lines of capitalistic enterprise—(2) all existing banks 
should be organized along lines of true co-operative 
organizations, with control in hands of rank and _ file, 
and investments restricted to non-capitalist enterprise. 

Resolution on Baltimore and Ohio Plan: Resolved 
that the Baltimore and Ohio plan, together with whole 
programme of class collaboration of which it is mani- 
festation, should be repudiated. 


Truck Farmers and Dairymen Organize 


It is announced that about 1,500 truck 
farmers and dairymen in the vicinity of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have organized into labour 
unions, In a campaign which is being con- 
ducted by the Cleveland Federation of 
Labour. 


Index Numbers of Security Prices, June, 1925 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weighted 
index number for 21 industrial common 
stocks (1913100) rose 2.9 points in June 
being 146.3 as compared with 143.4 in May. 
The rise was due chiefly to the influence of 
the pulp and paper, textile, food and mis- 
cellaneous groups. The index number for 
pulp and paper stocks rose from 153.9 to 
158.2. Clothing and textiles were 258.4 as 
compared with 254.3 in May. Foods and 
allied products rose from 144.5 to 152.4. 
Canadian Salt and B.C. Fishery and Packing 
being the chief influence. Miscellaneous 
stocks, due to the influence of F. N. Burt 


and Consolidated Smelter, rose from 217.3 to 
O27 re 

Then bank stocks rose from 97.4 to 98.6 
the upward movement being almost general. 

Ten public utility stocks dropped slightly 
being 76.3 in June as compared with 76.5 in 
Mliay. Power company stocks were higher 
but their influence was offset by the drop 
in the price of transportation stocks. C.P.R. 
fell during the month from 143.5 to 140.2. 

The combined index for 51 common stocks 
(31 industrials, 10 bank, 10 public service) 
was 107.5 in Jume, a rise of 1.3 points above 
May. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations). 
constituted under the provisions of the Treaties 
of Peace, was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from May 19 to June 10. 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 

Six previous sessions of the Internationa! 
Labour Conference have been held as follows: 
Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour Gazzrtr, 
December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 1920 (Lasour 
Gazette, October, 1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1921 (Lasour GazuTts, January, 1922); 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1922 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
December, 1922); Geneva, Switzerland, 1923 
(Lasour GazeTTE, 1923); Geneva, Switzer- 


land, 1924 (Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1924). 


. 


Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, 
each State adhering thereto is entitled to four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government dele- 
gates and the two others are to be delegates 
representing, respectively, the employers and 
the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 





International Labour Office Building, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented on the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, or if 
it is impossible owing to exceptional circum- 
stances to do so within one year, then at the 
earliest practicable moment and in no case 


later than eighteen months from the closing 
of the Conference, to bring the respective 
Recommendations or Draft Conventions “ be- 
fore the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter les for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action.” 


Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-seven countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
forty-six countries sent delegations to the 1925 
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Conference, including Ministers of Labour or 
members of Governments of ten countries. 
Over three hundred delegates and technical 
advisers were in attendance. The forty-six 
countries represented comprised the fullest 
representation of any of the annual con- 
ferences yet held. 

A list of the countries represented follows: 


South Africa. Hungary. 

Germany. India. 

Argentine Republic. Irish Free State. 

Australia. Italy. 

Austria. Japan. 

Belgium. Latvia. 

Bolivia. Lithuania. 

Brazil. Luxemburg. 

British Empire. Nicaragua. 

Bulgaria. Norway. 

Canada. Paraguay. 

Chile. Netherlands. 

China. Peru. 

Colombia. Poland. 

Cuba. Portugal. 

Denmark. Roumania. 

Spain. \ Kingdom of the Serbs, 

Esthonia. Croats and Slovenes. 

Finland. Siam. 

France. Sweden. 

Greece. Switzerland. 

Haiti. Czechoslovakia. 

Honduras. Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference is as follows:— 


Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada— 
Mr. H. H. Ward, of Ottawa, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada. 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations. 


Technical advisers to the Government dele- 
gates— 

Honourable Dr. Forbes Godfrey, of Toronto, 
Ont., Minister of Health and Labour of 
the Province of Ontario. 

Honourable Laureat Lapierre, of Quebec, 
Member of the Executive Council of 
Quebec. 

M. Pierre Beaule, of Quebec, P.Q., Presi- 
dent of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada. 


Delegate representing the employers of Can- 


ada— 
Mr. John Lowe, Jr., of Valleyfield, P.Q., 
General Manager, Montreal Cotton 


Company, Ltd. 


Technical adviser to the employers’ delegate— 
Mr. Hugh Macdonald, of Toronto, Ont., 
Legal Secretary, Canadian Manufactur- 

ers’ Association. 


Delegate representing the workpeople of Can- 
ada— 
Mr. P. M. Draper, of Ottawa, Ont., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 


Technical adviser to the workpeople’s dele 
gate— 

Gustave Franeq, of Montreal, P.Q. 
Chairman, Quebec Provincial Executive 
Committee, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 


Mr. 


Agenda of Conference 


The Agenda of the Conference included the 
following subjects:— 

I. Workmen’s Compensation. 

II. Equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents (final vote on the Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendation adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
Conference at its Sixth Session). 

Ill. Weekly suspension of work ’ for twenty-four 
hours in glass-manufacturing processes where tank 
furnaces are used (final vote on the Draft Convention 
adopted by a preliminary vote of the Conference at 
its Sixth Session). 

IV. Night work in bakeries (final vote on the Draft 
Convention adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
Conference at its Sixth Session). 

In addition to the foregoing it was inti- 
mated that a general discussion would be 
held in the Conference of problems of social 
insurance and that the Conference would also 
re-elect a Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to hold office 
for a period o fthree years. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 


President—Mr. Edouard Benes, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia. 

Vice Presidents—Mr. Emilio Bello Codesido, 
Government Delegate (Chile); Mr. Ch. Tzaut, 
Employers’ Delegate (Switzerland); Mr. Ed- 
ward Lawrence Poulton, Workers’ Delegate 
(British Empire). 

M. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office acted as Secretary- 
General of the Conference. 


The President’s Address 


_ Mr. Benes on his election as President de- 
livered a notable address, dealing, among other 
things, with the relation between the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the general 
problems of world peace, the vital importance 
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of a concerted international advance in social 
legislation from the standpoint of a progres- 
sive country such as Czechoslovakia and the 
dominant need for the universal adoption, in 
the present period of social and economic in- 
stability, of a policy of pacification, consolida- 
tion and reconstruction. 

“The Great War”, he said, “gave rise to 
two great opposing tendencies in the sphere 
of social policy. It led to events which con- 
stitute a great social and economic revolu- 
tion, as well as a great political upheaval. 
The various countries were thus led to make 
a great effort towards social reform, the most 
striking testimony to which is to be found 
in the discussions of our Conference. No 
country has escaped this irresistible current. 

“At the same time, however, the War 
created unprecedented social difficulties: mar- 
kets were destroyed; countries were im- 
poverished; there was a crisis in the ex- 
change rates; international trade was _ hin- 
dered; and the final consequence was the 
unemployment crisis so greatly feared by 
the working classes. These conditions have 
sometimes hindered the great work of social 
reform which the International Labour Office 
was undertaking. 

“If post-war Europe is to recover, it is 
necessary for statesmen to reconcile these two 
opposing tendencies which resulted from the 
great catastrophe of 1914. A policy of paci- 
fication must be carried out with patience and 
perserverance. I have sometimes expressed 
the work which we have to do in three words, 
which I think ought to be taken as a motto 
by every sincere democrat and every states- 
man worthy of the name—Pacification, Con- 
solidation, Reconstruction. The true aim of 
every statesman should be to emulate other 
countries, not in material expansion but in 
inventing measures, methods and laws to 
make citizens of all classes more happy, con- 
tented and prosperous. Much is being done 
here at Geneva to help forward the reali- 
zation of this aim in modern countries. This 
is one of the great contributions of your 
institution to the peace of the world. 

“When I consider the present international 
situation I remain an optimist in spite of 
everything. The work of consolidation is 
making good progress. In spite of the checks 
which have recently been encountered in the 
work of promoting peace, other ways have been 
found of achieving this object. Slow but 
steady progress is clearly evident in all paris 
of Europe. The two great currents of social 
life to which I have referred will unite, and 
will guide our progress toward the realization 
of the great principles and ideals of social 
policy of which our institutions are the ex- 
pression. 


“T venture to express not merely the hope, 
but the certainty that the work of the Seventh 
Conference will lead to new progress in the 
direction of the pacification, consolidation and 
reconstruction of the post-war world.” 


Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed to deal with 
the various subjects before the Conference as 
follows :— 


Credentials Committee—Three members 


—one from each group. 


Selection Committee —12 Government dele- 
gates, 6 employers’ delegates, and 6 workers’ 
delegates, nominated by the respective grouvs. 


First Committee—Compensation for In- 
dustrial Accidents (36 members—12 Govern- 
ment, 12 employers and 12 workers). 


Second Committee—Occupational Diseas-s 
(18 members—6 from each group). 


Third Committee—General Problems of 
Social Insurance (86 members—12 from ea+h 
group). 


Special Committees—(1) Equality of Treat- 
ment (18 members—6 from each group). 

(2) Night Work in Bakeries (24 members 
--8 from each group). 

(3) Weekly Suspension of Work in Glass- 
Manufacture (24 members—8 from each 
group). 

Sub-Committee of Selection Committee on 


Amendments to Standing Orders—(9 mem- 
bers). 


Dr. W. A. Riddell was chosen as one of the 
members of the government group, and Mr. 
P. M. Draper as 2 member of the workers’ 

roup on the Selection Committee. 

Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour, acted as a substitute for Dr. Riddell 
at a number of the meetings of the Selection 
Committee. 

Canada was represented on all three groups 
of the Committee on Compensation for In- 
dustrial Accidents. Mr. H. H. Ward was 
elected as a member of the government group. 
Mr. John Lowe as a member of the Em- 
ployers’ group and Mr. Gus Francq, as a 
member of the Workers’ group on this com- 
mittee. 

Honourable Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister 
of Health and Labour of Ontario, was elected 
as a member of the government group of the 
Committee on Occupational Diseases. 

Mr. John Lowe was elected as a member 
of the employers’ group of the Committee on 
General Problems of Social Insurance. 
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Mr. P. M. Draper was elected as a member 
of the workers’ group of the Committee on 
Suspension of Work in Glass Manufacturing 
Processes. 

Mr. John Lowe was chosen as a substitute 
member of the employers’ group of the Com- 
mittee on Night Work in Bakeries. 


Annual Report of the Director 


The annual report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, a volume of over 
500 pages, was distributed shortly in advance 
of the opening of the Conference. It con- 
tains a comprehensive and detailed survey 
not only of the activities of the Office dur- 
ing the year 1924, but also of the progress of 
legislation, national and international, on hours 
of labour, protection of women and children, 
and the many other social problems with 
which the International Labour Organization 
;s called to deal. It contains also a summary 
of the annual reports received from Govern- 
ments, in acordance with Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, on the measures they 
have taken to give effect to Conventions whizh 
they have ratified. These reports constitute, 
in effect, the reciprocal guarantee given by 
States which are parties to a Convention that 


they are actually carrying out their mutual 


undertakings. 

The reader will find in the report a com- 
plete picture of the life and work of the 
Organization during a year which was one 
of universal economic and social unsettlement. 
The past year brought solid results, and the 
smooth and efficient working of the Organi- 
zation has been demonstrated, proving that it 
now rests with the States and the individuals 
who are in control of industry and industrial 
conditions to enable the Organization to attain 
its full stature and realize the hopes which 
went to its creation. In the words of the 
report the Organization “has now acquired 
the qualities of regularity, stability and 
equilibrium. Neither in connection with the 
competence and working of the Governing 
Body nor in connection with the constitu- 
tion of the Conference has any dispute 
arisen, nor has the regular participation 
of the countries in the work of these bodies 
been hampered by uncertainty. There is no 
more characteristic evidence of this than the 
genuine effort being made for the despatch 
of complete delegations to the Conference. 
Within the Office itself there is no further 
question of reorganization. The staff as a 
whole has the guarantees of security for the 
future which may legitimately ‘be expected. 
The work seems well adapted to the objects 
which it has to fulfil, When the Divisions 
and the Sections of the Office are installed 
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in the new building, which will be complet:d 
on simple and rational lines both inside and 
out within the next few months, they will be 
able in the new surroundings to continue 
the work planned in the well conceived pro- 
gramme drawn up five years ago.” 

The Director, believing that given the active 
support of the member States the possibilities 
of the Organization are endless. At the same 
time ‘he sees the existence of the Organization 
threatened by the half-hearted support of its 
members. ‘‘ What will become of the 
Organization,” he asks, “if the obstacles which 
perpetually hinder all endeavours to establish 
international labour legislation cannot be 
effectively overcome, and if the great States 
refuse to ratify Conventions? Can the main- 
tenance of the Organization be guaranteed if 
its activities are confined to the work of in- 
formation and scientific research? If future 
possibilities are to ‘be estimated the results 
hitherto obtained must be more clearly de- 
fined.” 

An important section of the report outlines 
the labour legislation that has been enacted 
in the various countries of the world to give 
effect to Draft Conventions. Fifty additional 
ratifications were registered between June 1924 
and April 1925, bringing the total number up 
to 146. Still more important however than 
the number of ratifications is the puttimg into 
operation of the system of mutual supervision 
instituted by the Treaty. A striking fact in 
1924 is that a first attempt was made to apply 
Article 409. 

This article is as follows:— 

Article 409. In the event of any representation being 
made to the International Labour Office by an indus- ~ 
trial association of employers or of workers that any 
of the members has failed to secure in any respect 
the effective observance within its jurisdiction of any 
convention to which it is a party, the Governing Body 
may communicate this representation to the Govern- 
ment against which it is made and may invite that 


Government to meke such statement on the subject 
as it may think fit. 


It is anticipated that the Organization will 
from this first experience derive fresh vitality. 
In the first place, it is evident that com- 
plaint emanating from an organisation of 
workers may lead to effective results. In the 
second place, the Governing Body has found 
it possible to draw the attention of a State 
to errors or omissions in application without 
disturbing its sovereignty or even its legiti- 
mate susceptibilities. As a clearer understand- 
ing of the machinery of the Organization 
spreads so it will be possible to make more 
effective use of it to secure the workers in all 
countries the social reforms contained in the 
Treaty of Peace. 

Another section treats of the increasing im- 
portant publications issued by the Office. These 
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have now attained practically their final form. 
Regular correspondence has been instituted 
with Governments, and employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations have formed the habit of 
having recourse to its services, showing that 
in the sphere of international information, 
as in other departments, the Office has acquired 
a definite conception of its duties and that it 
is carrying them out to the satisfaction of 
those whom it has to serve. 

Chapter IV contains an outline of the direct 
relations maintained by the Office with labour 
and employers’ organisations and with public 
departments. In this connection reference is 
made to the schism created by the Com- 
munist party who are accustomed to denounce 
the International Labour Office as a creation 
of the “capitalist governments,’ and a de- 
vice for deceiving the workers. In 1924, how- 
ever, communist activity mits various forms 
does not appear to have influenced either the 
methods or tactics of the great trade union 
organisations, which have constantly declared 
themselves in favour of reform as opposed to 
revolutionary methods. None of the great 
industrial organizations has so far disassociated 
itself from the Office, and existing relations 
have been maintained in a spirit of cordiality 
and confidence. It is in order to carry out the 
programme laid down in the Peace Treaty, 
and to gather round it all those who can help 
it in this work, that the Office has to develop 
its relations. It is in this spirit that in the 
past year, as previously, the Office has care- 
fully studied all movements for social reform 
and has endeavoured to collect and to retain 
the assistance, collaboration and sympathy 
which it needs for its work. 

Another section of the Report examines the 
tangible results so far attained. The quality 
of the work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, it points out, will be judged by the 
extent to which the principles of the Treaty 
of Peace have been carried out in law and 
practice in the various countries, by the num- 


ber ‘of workers to whom the benefits of social - 


reform have been extended. Once more ‘the 
bare figures may be quoted: 146 ratifications 
registered by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations as against 96 immediately 
before last year’s Conference, and as against 
73 in 1923. There are Conventions that have 
now been ratified by 10 States (minimum age 
for admission of children to industrial em- 
ployment), by 13 States (Employment of wo- 
men during the night), by 17 States (Unem- 
ployment), and among these States are some 
of the most important industrially. These 
are solid results; but the whole effect of the 
Office’s work cannot be expressed by such sta- 
tistics. The decisions of the Conference have 
also suggested and inspired new laws and regu- 
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lations. The principles laid down in the 
Labour Charter have opened up new perspec- 
tives and started new movements; thus, quite 
apart from ratifications, the Organization ex- 
ercises unquestionable moral authority, and 
its inspiring influence grows. These things 
have been said before, but they cannot be re- 
peated too often. Every page of the Report 
bears witness to their truth—the paragraphs 
describing the legislative reforms whose origin 
can be traced to the Convention, the refer- 
ences to the legislation of the countries created 
or re-created as the result of the war, the 
account of the efforts made by India and 
Japan to carry out the Conventions which 
they have ratified, the statement of the bene- 
ficial results of the Office’s action on the 
Mandates Commission on behalf of those 
workers whose conditions are still inferior to 
those of the majority of modern wage-earners, 
the record of the hesitating but useful efforts 
that have been made to assist classes of work- 
ers unable to defend themselves, as for 
example women and children, in the various 
countries. If these parts of the Report are 
properly considered, they cannot fail to convey 
the conviction that the seven million francs 
for which the 56 States have made themselves 
collectively responsible are not spent in vain. 


Discussion of Director’s Report 


The report of the Director was under dis- 
cussion in the Conference from May 25 to 
May 30. An opportunity was afforded in this 
discussion to the various Governments re- 
presented of stating their respective policies 
with regard to the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations which had been adopted at 
previous sessions of the Conference. 

Not unnaturally, the Convention which 
provided for the adoption of the eight hour 
day and forty-eight hour week in industria] 
undertakings took the most prominent part 
in the discussion. The workers’ group at the 
outset of the proceedings challenged the 
Government representatives to define their 
attitude towards this Convention. The requets 
was complied with and the Conference 
listened to statements by the Minister of 
Labour or other Government representatives 
of Belgium, Great Britain, Bulgaria, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Denmark, Poland, 
Japan and India. 

The main fact which emerges from the 
speeches is that without exception the 
Governments desire to see a general ratifica- 
tion of the Eight Hour Day Convention but that 
most of the Governemnts, and especially 
those of the great industrial countries of 
Europe, are disinclined to take isolated action. 
It was frankly recognized by most of the 
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speakers that certain difficulties of interpreta- 
tion of the Convention and adaption of 
national laws stand in the way of immediate 
ratification by this or that country alone. 
At the same time, there appeared to be no 
objection to a resumption of the “ conversa- 
tions” which took place last year between 
Ministers of various European countries with 
a view to finding an agreed solution of any 
difficulties that exist and facilitating ratifi- 
cation. The discussion may be said to have 
clarified the situation by enabling each Gov- 
ernment to know where the other Govern- 
ment stood on this subject, and to this extent 
the ground has been prepared for further 
efforts to secure a concerted adhesion to the 
Convention. 


Address by Canadian Government delegate 


In the course of the debate on the Director’s 
report, Dr. W. A. Riddell, one of the two 
Government delegates from Canada, availed 
himself of the opportunity of expressing the 
greetings of the Canadian Government to the 
International Labour Conference and of re- 
ferring to the attitude of the Government cf 
Canada towards the work and aspirations of 
the Organization. He observed that this 
attitude was very clearly shown in the follow- 
ing statement which was made by the Right 
Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, in a letter sent to the 
various provincial governments inviting their 
attention to the work of the International 
Labour Organization :— 


“The object sought in the creation of the 
International Labour Organization is un- 
doubtedly the industrial well-being of the 
workers of the world, and you will, I am 
confident, agree that it is one that may well 
engage the highest efforts of all Govern- 
ments.” 

The speaker referred to the special position 
of Canada as a federal state in which legis- 
lative jurisdiction was divided between the 
federal parliament and the provincial legis- 
latures. The law officers of the Crown in 
Canada had found that in a number of cases 
the proposals embodied in Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations were within provincial 
jurisdiction. The subject matters in question 
had accordingly been brought to the attention 
of the respective provincial authorities and 
a conference had tbeen held between the 
Federal - Government and the _ provincial 
governments in 1923 at which the whole sub- 
ject had been thoroughly discussed. Dr. 
Riddell mentioned that in connection with 
the duties of the position which he formerly 
held on the staff of the International Labour 
Office he had personally visited the various 


provincial governments with the object of 
explaining the work of the Organization. A 
study of the existing legislation of the prov- 
inces went to show that the same was already 
in substantial accord with more than one-half 
of the proposals contained in the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations which had 
been submitted to them from the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Mention was 
made of the fact that British Columbia was 
the first province in Canada to accept the 
eight hour day and to put it into operation. 
British Columbia had also accepted two other 
Conventions, and resolutions had been adopted 
by the Provincial legislatures of Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia endorsing the proposals con- 
tained in a number of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations. 

Turning to the attitude of the Federal 
Government, Dr. Riddell rmnentioned that 
since the 1924 Conference legislation had been 
adopted by the Dominion Parliament ac- 
cepting four of the Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour ‘Conference affecting 
seamen. It was hoped that ratification of 
these four conventions would be registered 
very shortly with the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations. Other points dealt 
with were the need for greater representation 
of overseas countries among the staff of the 
International Labour Office; an improvement 
in quality and greater expedition in the dis- 
patch of office publications; the desirability 
of holding sessions of the Conference only 
once in every two years; and the quality of 
representation for countries of immigration 
and for countries of emigration on the per- 
manent emigration commision of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, replied at length on 
June 1 to various points which had been raised 
by speakers in the Conference in connection 
with his annual report. The Office, he said, 
had done everything in its power to hasten 
the progress of ratifications. It had, indeed, 
been reproached with having gone too far 
in that connection. It should be remembered. 
that the International Labour Office was not 
a super-state; the contracting states alone had 
the right to determine the execution of their 
obligations. Complaints had been registered 
by the workers’ representatives against the 
“small number of ratifications” but when 
they realized the difficulties of procedure and 
the fact that Governments were over burdened 
with work relating to their national affairs, 
was there, he asked, room for surprise that 
so few ratifications had been obtained. In. 
his concluding remarks the Director declared 
that international collaboration afforded the: 
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only hope of solution of the present difficul- 
ties of the world. The Conference, therefore, 
should not lose its conviction of the future 
that belonged to the International Labour 
Organization for “ Only by retaining our faith 
in peace and social justice will this Organi- 
zation produce the results of which it js 
capable, and for which it was designed.” 


Election of Governing Body of International 


Labour Office 


The Conference re-elected the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office for 
a period of three years. The only change 
made in its composition was the substitution 
of Argentina and Norway for Chile and Fin- 
land as two of the four States, other than the 
eight states of chief industrial importance, 
which have seats on the Governing Body. Six 
representatives each of the employers and of 
the workers were re-elected, including Mr. 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Under the pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty, the eight coun- 
tries of chief industrial importance in the 
membership of the International Labour Con- 
ference are entitled to seats on the Governing 
Body, and four other government representa- 
tives are chosen from the other member 
States. Canada was declared by the Council 
of the League of Nations in 1928 to be one 
of the states of chief mdustrial importance, 
and therefore retains its seat on the Govern- 
ing Body. The choice of workers’ representa- 
tives is made from all the countries which are 
represented in the International Labour Or- 
ganization. 

The Governing Body as composed at pre- 
sent is as follows:— 

Government representatives:— Argenltina, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland 
and Spain. 

_Employers’ representatives:—Sir James Lith- 

gow (Great Britain), Mr. Pinot (France), Mr. 
Olivetti (Italy), Mr. Carlier (Belgium), Mr. 
Hodacz (Czechoslovakia) and Mr. Gemmill 
(South Africa). 

Workers’ representatives:—Mr.. Jouhaux 
(France), Mr. Poulton (Great Britain), Mr. 
Tom Moore (Canada), Mr. Muller (Germany), 
Mr. Oudegeest (Netherlands) and Mr. Thor- 
berg (Sweden). 


Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


A Draft Convention was definitely adopted 
with regard to workmen’s compensation. This 
provides that workmen who suffer personal 
injury due to an industrial accident, or their 
dependents, shall be compensated on terms 
at least equal to those provided by the Con- 


vention. The laws and regulations regarding 
compensation are to apply to workmen, em- 
ployees, and apprentices in any enterprise, 
undertaking or establishment, whether public 
or private. Exceptions may however be made 
in respect of casual workers, home workers, 
members of the employers’ family who work 
exclusively on his behalf and who live in his 
house, and non-manual workers whose re- 
muneration exceeds a limit to be determined 
by national legislation. 

The Convention does not apply to agricul- 
tural workers, who are covered by a Draft 
Convention adopted in 1921 regarding work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture. 

The compensation payable in case of per- 
manent incapacity or death shall be paid in 
the form of periodical payments; provided 
that it may be wholly or partially paid in a 
lump sum, if the competent authority is satis- 
fied that it will be properly utilized. 

In case iof incapacity, compensation shall be 
paid not later than as from the fifth day after 
the accident. Additional compensation is pro- 
vided when the incapacity is such that the 
injured worker must have the constant help 
of another person. 

The Draft Convention also deals with the 
question of the supply and normal renewal, 
by the employer or insurer, of such artificial 
limbs and surgical appliances as are recognized 
to be necessary. It is left to national laws 
to make provision for ensuring the payment 
of compensation in the event of the insolvency 
of the employer or insurer. 

Two Recommendations were adopted by the 
Conference concerning the minimum scale of 
compensation and concerning jurisdiction in 
disputes on workmen’s compensation. In the 
first-mentioned Recommendation the atten- 
tion of Governments is also drawn to the 
importance of vocational re-education of in- 
jured workmen. 


Occupational Diseases 


A Draft Convention of occupational diseases. 
adopted by the Conference states that com- 
pensation will be paid in respect of poisoning 


by lead (its compounds and alloys), mercury 


(its compounds and amalgams), and anthrax 
infection. A list is given of industries, em- 
ployment in which is held to afford a pre- 
sumption that the disease is due to the em- 
ployment in question. 

By a recommendation on the same subject 
States are requested to institute some pro- 
cedure to facilitate the addition from time to 
time of further diseases to the schedule given 
in Article 2 of the Convention. 

A Resolution was adopted by the Confer- 
ence recommending that the International 
Labour Office should study the question of 
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occupational. diseases in order that the fullest 
possible information should be communicated 
to the governments of the various countries 
which are members of the ee Labour 
Organization. 


Social Insurance 


The general problems of social insurance 
were discussed under the following heads: (1) 
scope of social insurance; (2) benefits; (3) 
financial resources; (4) financial systems; (5) 
and (6) social insurance institutions and the 
unification of social insurance. A number of 
statements were made by various representa- 
tives which provided valuable information on 
the experience in the different countries re- 
garding social insurance. The Conference de- 
cided by unanimous vote to request the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
to place the question of general sickness insur- 
ance for workers on the Agenda of an early 
session of the Conference, if possible that of 
1927, and on the Agenda of the same or suc- 
ceeding sessions (due regard being had to the 
close connection between the various branches 
of social insurance) the questions of invalid- 
itv, old age and widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance. 

Night work in Bakeries 


The Conference adopted at its second read- 
ing a Draft Convention which had been pro- 
visionally adopted at its first reading the 
previous year, by which provision is made for 
the abolition of night work in bakeries. The 
prohibition of night work applies to all per- 
sons, including proprietors as well as workers, 
but not to members of the same household 
manufacturing for their own consumption. For 
the purposes of the Convention the term 
“night” signifies a period of at least seven 
consecutive hours and must include the inter- 
val between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. (or, in certain 
cases, with the consent of the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, the interval 
between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m.) 


Equality of Treatment of Foreigners as 
regards Workmen’s Compensation 


Another Draft Convention which had passed 
its first reading at the 1924 Conference was 
also adopted on its second reading in 1925, 
viz., a Draft Convention concerning equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents. Each State which ratifies the Con- 
vention undertakes to grant to the nationals 
of any other State ratifying the Convention 
the same treatment with regard to workmen’s 
compensation, without any condition as to 
residence. 
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A Recommendation on this same subject, 
which has been approved at the 1924 Confer- 
ence, was also adopted by final vote. 


List of Conventions and Recommendations 


Adopted 


Of the five Draft Conventions which were 
submitted to the Conference, four were adopted 
on final vote by substantial majorities. This 
is the first time since 1921 that the list of 
Conventions has been augmented. Four Re- 
commendations were also passed. Following 
is a list of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions which were adopted by the Conference :— 


Conventions and Recommendation adopted 
provisionally in 1924 and submitted for final 
vote :— 

(1) Equality of Treatment for National and 
Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for Accidents. 

Convention adopted by 125 to 0. (Test vote, 
1924, 85 to 1). 


Recommendation adopted by 128 to 0. (Test 
vote, 1924, 85 to 1). 


(2) Night work in Bakeries. 
Convention adopted by 81 to 26. 
vote, 1924, 73 to 15). 


Other Conventions and Recommendations: 


(3) Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents. 
Convention adopted, final vote, by 83 
to 8. 


Two Recommendations adopted, final 
votes, 79 to 24; 85 to 18. 


(4) Compensation for Occupational Diseases. 
Convention adopted, final vote, 89 to 6. 
Recommendation adopted, final vote, 98 

to 3. 


(Test 


Glass 


Convention regarding 
Manufacturing Defeated 


Proposed 


A proposed Draft Convention providing 
for weekly suspension of work in glass manu- 
facturing processes where tank furnaces are 
used was passed provisionally in 1924 but did 
not receive the required two-thirds majority 
vote in requisite to its final adoption in this 
year’s (Conference and, therefore, failed of 
adoption. 


Resolutions adopted 


In addition resolutions were adopted on 
compensation for occupational diseases and 
on general problems of social insurance as 
well as on several other questions which did 
not appear on the formal agenda. 
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Draft Conventions, Recommendations and Resolutions adopted by 
International Labour Conference 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19 May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to the equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, which is included in the 
second item of the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a draft international convention, adopts 
the following Draft Convention for ratification by the 
Members of the International Labour Organization, in 
accordance with the provisions of Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1—Each Member of the International Labour 
Organisation, which ratifies this convention, undertakes 
to grant to the nationals of any other Member, which 
shall have ratified the convention and who suffer 
personal injury due to industrial accidents happening 
in its territory or to their dependants the same treat- 
ment in respect of workmen’s compensation as it 
grants to its own nationals. 

This equality of treatment shall be guaranteed to 
foreign workers and their representatives without any 
condition as to residence. With regard to the pay- 
ments which a Member or its nationals would have 
to make outside that Member’s territory in the apli- 
cation of this principle the measures to be adopted 
shali be regulated, if necessary, by special arrange- 
ments between the Members concerned. 

Article 2.—Special agreement may be made be- 
tween the Members concerned to provide that com- 
pensation for industrial accidents happening to workers 
whilst temporarily or intermittently employed in the 
territory of one Member on behalf of an undertaking 
situated in the territory of another Member shall be 
governed by the laws and regulations of the latter 
Member. 


Article 8—The Members who ratify this Convention 
and who do not already possess a system whether by 
insurance or otherwise of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents agree to institute such a system 
within a period of three years from the date of their 
ratification. 


Article 4.—The Members who ratify this Convention 
further undertake to afford each other mutual assist- 
ance with a view to facilitating the application of the 
Convention and the execution of their respective laws 
and regulations on workmen’s compensation and to 
inform the International Labour Office, which shall 
inform the other Members concemed of any modifica- 


tions in the laws and regulations in force on work- 
men’s compensation. 


Article 5.—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. 

Article 6.—This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organisation have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force 
for any Member at the date on which its ratification 
has been registered with the Secretariat. 

Article 7—As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 


Article 8.—Subject to the provisions of article 6, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring 
the provisions of articles 1, 2, 3 and 4, into operation 
not later than 1st January, 1927, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to make these provisions 
effective. 


Article 9.—Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention engages 
to apply it to its colonies, possessions and protec- 
torates, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the correspond- 
ing Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 10.—A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for regis- 
tration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Article 11.—At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present 
to the General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference the ques- 
tion of its revision or modification. 


Article 12.—The French and English 
Convention shall both be authenic. 


texts of this 


Text of the Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to the equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, which is included in the 
second item of the agenda of the Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a Recommendation, adopts the following 
Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members 
of the International Labour Organization for con- 
sideration with a view to effect being given to it 
by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance 
with the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace: 
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I. In order to facilitate the application of the Draft 
Convention concerning equality of treatment for na- 
tional and foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation the Conference recommends that: 

(a) When a person to whom compensation is due 
under the laws and regulations of one Member resides 
in the territory of another Member, the necessary 
measures be taken to facilitate the payment of such 
compensation and to ensure the observance of the 
conditions governing such payment laid down by the 
said laws and regulations; 

(5) In case of dispute concerning the non-payment, 
cessation of payment, or reduction of the compensa- 
tion due to a person residing elsewhere than in the 
territory of the Member where his claim to compen- 
sation originated, facilities be afforded for taking pro- 


ceedings in the competent courts of law in such terri- 
tory without requiring the attendance of the person 
concerned ; 

(c) Any advantage in respect of exemption from 
duties and taxes, free issue of official documents or 
other privileges granted by the law of any Member 
for purposes connected with workmen’s compensation 
be extended under the same conditions to the nationals 
of the other Members who shall have ratified the 
afore-mentioned Convention. 


II. The Conference recommends that, where in any 
country there exists no system, whether by insurance 
or otherwise, of workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents, the Government shall, pending the institu- 
tion of such a system, afford facilities to alien workers 
enabling them to benefit by the laws and regulations 
on workmen’s compensation in their own countries. 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning night work in bakeries 


The General Conference of the International Labour . 


Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body. of the International Labour Office and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to night work in bakeries which 
is the fourth item on the Agenda of the Session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a draft international Convention, 
adopts the following Draft Convention for ratifica- 

tion by the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, in accordance with the provisions of Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1.—Subject to the exceptions hereinafter pro- 
vided, the making of bread, pastry or other flour 
confectionery during the night is forbidden. 

This prohibition applies to the work of all persons, 
including proprietors as well as workers, engaged in 
the making of such products; but it does not apply 
to the making of such products by members of the 
same household for their own consumption. 

This Convention has no application to the whole- 
sale manufacture of biscuits. Each Member may, after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned, determine what products are to be 
included in the term “biscuits”? for the purpose of 
the Convention. 


Article 2—¥or the purpose of this Convention, the 
term ‘“‘night’’ signifies a eriod of at least seven 
consecutive hours. The beginning and end of this 
period shall be fixed by the competent authority in 
each country after consultation with the organizations 
of employers and workers concerned, and the period 
shall include the interval ‘between eleven o’clock in 
the evening and five o’clock in the morning. When 
it is required by the climate or season, or when it 
is agreed between the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned, the interval between ten o’clock in the 
evening and four o’clock in the morning may be sub- 
stituted for the interval between eleven o’clock in the 
evening and five o’clock in the morning. 


Article 3.—Afiter consultation with the employers’ and 
the workers’ organizations concerned the competent 
authority in each country may make the following 
exceptions to the provisions of Article 1: 

(a) The permanent exceptions necessary for the 
execution of preparatory or complementary work as 
far as it must necessarily be carried on outside the 
normal hours of work provided that no more than 
the strictly necessary number of workers and that io 
young persons under the age of eighteen years shail 
be employed in such work. 


(b) The permanent exceptions necessary for require- 
ments arising from the particular circumstances of the 
baking industry in tropical countries. 


(c) The permanent exceptious necessary for the 
arrangement of the weekly rest. 
(d) The temporary exceptions necessary to enable 


establishments to deal with unusual pressure of work 
or national necessities. 


Article 4.—Exceptions may also be made to the 
provisions of Article 1 in case of accident, actual or 
threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of force majeure, but 
only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious inter- 
ference with the ordinary working of the undertaking. 


Article 5.—Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall take appropriate measures to ensure that 
the prohibition prescribed in Article 1 is effectively 
enforced, and shall enable the employers, the workers, 
and their respective organizations to co-operate in such 
measures, in conformity with the Recommendation 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 
Fifth Session (1923). 


Article 6.—The provisions of this 
not take effect until Ist January, 1927. 


Article 7—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. 


Convention shall 


Article 8.—This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. ; 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter the Convention shall come into force for 
any Member at the date on which its ratification has 
been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 9.—As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary - 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications. which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 


Article 10—Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention engages to 
apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 
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Article 11—A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for regis- 
tration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Article 12.—At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present 
to the General Conference a report on the working ot 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision or modification. 


Article 18.—The French and English texts of this 
Convention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, which is the first item of the Agenda ot 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a draft international convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for ratification 
by the Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of Part XIIl 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1.—Kach Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention undertakes 
to ensure that workmen who suffer personal injury 
due to an industrial accident, or their dependants, sha! 
be compensated on terms at least equal to those 
provided by this Convention. 


Article 2.—The laws and regulations as to workmen’s 
compensation shall apply to workmen, employees and 
apprentices employed by any enterprise, undertaking 
or establishment of wha'tsoever nature, whether public 
or private. It ‘shall nevertheless be open to any 
Member to make such exceptions in its national legis- 
lation as it deems necessary in respect of: 

(a) persons whose employment is of a casual nature 
and who are employed otherwise than for the purpose 
of the employer’s trade or business, 

(6) out-workers, 

(c) members of the employer’s family who work 
exclusively on his behalf and who live in his house, 

(d) non-manual workers whose remuneration exceeds 
a limit to be determined by national law or regulation. 


Article 3.—This Convention shall not apply to (1) 
seamen and fishermen for whom provision shall be 
made by a later Convention; (2) persons covered by 
some special scheme, the terms of which are not less 


favourable than those of the Convention. 

Article 4.—This Convention shall not apply to agri- 
culture, in respect of which the Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation in agriculture adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its Third Session 
remains in force. ~ 


Article §.—The compensation payable to the injured 
workman, or his dependants, where permanent in- 
capacity or death results from the injury, shall be 
paid in the form of periodical payments: provided 
that it may be wholly or partially paid in a lump 
sum, if the competent authority is satisfied that it 
will be properly utilized. 

Article 6.—In case of incapacity, compensation shal 
be paid not later than as from the fifth day after 
the accident, whether it be payable by the employer. 
the accident insurance institution, or the sickness in- 
surance institution concerned. 


Article 7.—In cases where the injury results in in- 
capacity of such a nature that the injured workman 
must have the constant help of another person, 
additional compensation shall be provided. 
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Article 8—The national laws or regulations shali 
prescribe such measures of supervision and methods 
of review as are deemed necessary. 


Article 9.—Injured workmen shall be entitled to 
medical aid and to such surgical and pharmaceutical 
aid as is recognized to be necessary in consequenc3 
of accidents, the cost of such aid shall be defrayed 
either by the employer, by accident insurance institu- 
tions or invalidity insurance institutions. 

Article 10.—Injured workmen shall be entitled to the 
supply and normal renewal, by the employer or insurer, 
of such artificial limbs and surgical appliances as are 
recognized to be necessary; provided that national laws 
or regulations may allow in exceptional circumstances 
the supply and renewal of such artificial limbs and 
appliances, to be replaced by the award to the injured 
workman of a sum representing the probable cost ot 
the supply and renewal of such appliances, this sum 
to be decided at the time when the amount of com- 
pensation is settled or revised. 

National laws or regulations shall provide for such 
supervisory measures as are necessary, either to prevent 
abuses in connection with the renewal of appliances, 
or to ensure that the additional compensation is utilized 
for this purpose. 

Article 11.—The national laws or regulations shalt 
make such provision as, having regard to national 
circumstances, is deemed most suitable for ensuring 
in all circumstances, in the event of the insolvency of 
the employer or insurer, the payment of compensation 
to workmen who suffer personal injury due to in- 
dustrial accidents, or in case of death, to the:r 
dependants. 

Article 12.—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 

Article 18.—This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for 
any Member at the date on which its ratification has 
been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 14.—As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with ithe Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequentiy 
by other Members of the Organization. 

Article 16.—Subject to the provisions of Article 13, 
each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to 
bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11, into operation not later than Ist January. 
1927, and to take such action as may be necessary to 
make these provisions effective. 
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Article 16.—Each Member of the International Labou: 
Organization which ratifies this Convention engages to 
apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, 
jin accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 

Article 17.—A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for regis- 


tration. Such denunciation shal! not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered with the 
Secretariat. 

Article 18.—At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present 
to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability oi 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision or modification. 


Article 19.—The French and English texts of this 
Convention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Recommendation concerning jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s compensation 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to jurisdiction in disputes on 
workmen’s compensation, the first item on the agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take 
the form of a Recommendation, adopts the follow: 
ing Recommendation, to be submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization for consideration with 
a view to effect being given to it by national 
Legislation or otherwise in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace :— 


Whereas disputes on workmen’s compensation turn 
not only on the interpretation of laws and regulations 
but also on questions of an occupational character 
requiring a thorough knowledge of working conditions, 
e.g. questions as to the nature of the undertaking, 
the kind of risk inherent in it, the relation between 
the workman’s employment and the accident, the 
method of computing earnings, the degree of incapacity 
for work, the possibility of the workman’s adapting 
himself to some other occupation, etc.; and 

Wihereas workmen and employers have the necessary 
knowledgq and experience. on these questions, and 


Text of the Recommendation concerning the 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to the minimum scale of work- 
men’s compensation, the first item in the agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take 
the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts the following Recommendation, to be submitted 
to the Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion for consideration with a view to effect being given 
to it by national legislation or otherwise in accordance 
with the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the othe: 
Treaties of Peace: 

The General Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organization should 
take the following principles and rules into considera- 
tion :— 


I. Where incapacity for work results from the injuiy, 
the nationa! laws or regulations should provide for 
the payment of compensation at rates not lower than 
those hereinafter indicated; 

(1) In case of permanent total incapacity, a periodical 
payment equivalent to two-thirds of the workman’s 
annual earnings; 


disputes on compensation matters might be more 
equitably settled if they were Members of or associated 
with the courts which have to decide such disputes; 
and 

Whereas it is possible in many countries to secure the 
association of employers and workmen with such courts 
as Members of or otherwise without departing radicallv ~ 
from the existing judicial system; 

The General Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organization should 
take the (following principles and rules into considera- 
tion: 

I. That every dispute relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation should preferably be dealt with by a special 
court or board of arbitration, comprising with or 
without the addition of regular judges, an equal num- 
ber of employers’ and workmens’ representatives 
appointed to act as adjudicators by their respective 
organizations or on the nomination of such organiza- 
tions, comprising employers’ and workers’ representatives. 
drawn from other social dnstitutions or elected by 
separate electoral bodies of employers and workers. 

It. That, where disputes relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation are dealt with by the ordinary courts of law, 
such courts shall be required, on the request of either 
of the parties concerned, to hear employers’ and work- 
men’s representatives as experts in any case where the 
dispute involves a question of an occupational character, 
and in particular the question of the degree of in-- 
capacity for work. 


mimunum scale of workmen’s compensation 


(2) In case of permanent partial incapacity, a pro-- 
portion of the periodical payment payable in the event 
of permanent total incapacity calculated in reference 
to the reduction of earning power caused by the 
injury ; 

(3) In ease of temporary total incapacity, a daily 
or ‘weekly payment equivalent to two-thirds of the 
workman’s basic earnings as calculated for purposes 
of compensation ; 

(4) In case of temporary partial incapacity, a pro- 
portion of the daily or weekly payment payable in 
the case of temporary total incapacity calculated in 
reference to the reduction of earning power caused by 
the injury. 

Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, the sum: 
should not be less than the capitalized value of th- 
periodical payment which would be payable under the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

II. Where the injury is such that the workman. 
requires the constant help of another person, additional 
compensation should be paid to the workman which 
should not be less than half the amount payable in: 
the case of permanent total incapacity. 

Ill. Where death results from the injury, those 
entitled to be regarded as dependants for urposes: 


of compensation should include at least the follow‘ng: 
(1) deceased’s husband or wife; 
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(2) deceased’s children under 18 years of age, or above 
that age if by reason of physical or mental infirmity 
they are incapable of earning; 


(3) deceased’s ascendants (parents or grandparents), 
provided that they are without means of subsistence 
and were dependent on the deceased or the deceasecl 
was under an obligation to contribute towards their 
maintenance; 

(4) deceased’s grandchildren and brothers and sisters; 

(a) if below 18 years of age, or above that age if 

by reason of physical or mental infirmity they 
are incapable of earning, and 

(b) if they are orphans, or if their parents, thovgn 

still living, are incapable of providing for them. 


Where compensation is paid as an annual pension, the 
maximum total of the pensions payable to all the 
dependants should not be less than two-thirds of the 
deceased’s annual earnings. 

Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, the 
maximum sum payable to all the dependents should 
not be less than the capitalized value of a periodical 
payment equivalent to two-thirds of the deceased’s 
annual earnings. 


IV. Vocational re-education of injured workmen should 
be provided by such means as the national laws or 
regulations deem most suitable. 

Governments should encourage 
undertake such re-education. 


institutions which 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 
having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals 
with regard to workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases, which is the first item on the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a draft international convention, 


adopts the following Draft Convention for ratifica- 

tion by the Members of the International Labour 
Organization, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1.—Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention undertakes 
to provide that compensation shall be payable to work- 
men incapacitated by occupational diseases, or in case 
of death from such diseases to their dependents, in 
accordance with the general principles of the national 
legislation relating to compensation for industrial acci- 
dents. The rates of such compensation shall be not 
less than those prescribed by the national legislation 
for injury resulting from industrial accidents. Subject 
to this provision, each Member in determining in its 
national law or regulations the conditions under which 
compensation for the said diseases shall be payable 
and in applying to the said diseases its legislation 
in regard to compensation for industrial accidents may 
make such modifications and adaptations as it thinks 
expedient, 


Article ?.—Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention undertakes 
to consider as occupational diseases those diseases and 
poisonings produced by the substances set forth in the 
list appended hereto, when such diseases or such poison- 
ings affect workers engaged in the trades or industries 
placed opposite in the list appended hereto, and result 
from occupation in an undertaking covered by national 
legislation. 

SCHEDULE 


List of corresponding industries and 
processes 


List of diseases and 
toxic substances 


Handling of ore containing lead, 
including fine shot in zine factories. 

Casting of old zine and lead in 
ingots. 

Manufacture of articles made of 
cast lead or of lead alloys. 

Employment in the polygraphic 
industries. 

Manufacture of lead compounds. 

Manufacture and repair of elec- 
tric accumulators. 

Preparation and use of enamels 
containing lead. 


Poisoning by lead, 
its alloys or com- 
pounds and their 
sequelae. 
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Poisoning by lead, 
—Con. 


Polishing by means of lead files 
or putty powder with a lead con- 
tent. 

All painting operations involving 
the preparation and manipulation 
of coating substances, cements or 
colouring substances containing lead 
pigments. 


Poisoning by mer- 
cury, its amal- 
gams and com- 
pounds and their 
sequelae. 


Handling of mercury ore. 

Manufacture of mercury com- 
pounds. 

Manufacture of measuring and 
laboratory apparatus. 

Preparation of raw material for 
the hat-making industry. 

Hot gilding. 

Use of mercury pumps in the 
manufacture of incandescent lamps. 

Manufacture of fulminate of mer- 
cury primers. 


Anthrax infection Work in connection with animals 
infected with anthrax. 

Handling of animal carcasses or 
parts of such carcasses including 
hides, hoofs and horns. 

Loading and unloading or trans- 
port of merchandise. 


Article 3.—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 


Article 4.—This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for 
any Member at the date on which its ratification has 
been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article §.—As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
We shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 

Article 6.—Subject to the provisions of Article 4, 
each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to 
bring the provisions of Articles 1 and 2 into operation 
not later than Ist January, 1927, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to make these provisions 
effective. 
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Article 7—Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention engages to 
apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 

Article 8—A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for regis- 


tration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 

Article 9.—At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present 
to the General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference the ques- 
tion of its revision or modification. 


Article 10.—The French and English texts of this 
Convention shall both be authentic. 


Recommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases submitted 
by the Drajting Committee 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and having 
met in its Seventh Session on 19th May, 1925, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain. pro- 
posals with regard to workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases, the first item in the agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take 
the form of Recommendation, 

adopts the following recommendation, to be sub- 
mitted to the Members of the International Labour 
Organization for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or otherwise 


in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace :— 

Whereas it is recognized that each State is free to 
establish under its national legislation a more complete 
list than that embodied in the Schedule appended to 
Article 2 of the Draft Convention concerning work- 
men’s compensation for occupational diseases, 


The Conference recommends that: 

Each Member of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion which ratifies this Convention should adopt, where 
such procedure does not already exist, a simple pro- 
cedure by which the list of diseases considered occu- 
pational in its national legislation may be revised. 


Resolution concerning compensation for occupational diseases 


Whereas the list contained in the Schedule in Article 
2 of the Convention concerning compensation for 
occupational diseases has been limited to a minimum 
of occupational diseases recognized as such in an 


absolutely general manner, : 
But whereas on the other hand it would seem 


desirable to complete subsequently this list by the 
addition of such diseases as shall come to be similarly 
recognized as meriting inclusion therein, 

The Conference recommends that: 

1. The International Labour Organization should 
study the question of occupational diseases and col- 
lect the fullest possible information on this subject; 


2. The result of such study be communicated to the 
States Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion; 

3. The Governing Body be instructed to _ insert, 
should the necessity arise, on the Agenda of a future 
Conference, and if possible in 1926 a new and addi- 
tional proposed Draft Convention containing the list 
of occupational diseases which would seem to merit 
addition to those embodied in the Schedule of Article 
2 of the original Convention. 


Resolution concerning social imsurance 


Whereas the maintenance of a healthy and vigorous 
labour supply is of capital importance, not only for 
wage-earners themselves, but also for industrial com- 
munities desirous of developing their productive 
capacity, 

And whereas this development is only attainable 
by constant and systematic endeavour to obviate all 
avoidable loss or diminution in the efficiency or earn- 
, ing capacity of wage earners, 

And whereas a system of labour regulation, if true 
to the principle of social justice, must secure the 
effective protection of the workers against risks en- 
dangering their livelihood, or that of their families, 

And whereas this protection can best be attained by 
means of the establishment of a system of social 
insurance granting clearly defined rights to the bene- 
ficiaries ; 


The General Conference of the International Labour 


Organization, having noted that 

several States have secured their working class 
population against occupational and non-occupational 
risks by establishing systems of social insurance cover- 
ing almost all workers and their families, and that 
thése systems 

(1) give to insured persons the right, when the risks 
materialize, to claim benefits by way of payments in 


kind and in money, enabling them to resume their 
place in the productive life of the community, or 
failing this assuring them and their families, if not 
full compensation for the damage sustained, at least 
a reasonable minimum standard of life as understood 
in their time and country, or a basis on which to 
raaintain such a standard; 


(2) usually derive their income from contributions 
paid by employers and workers and from grants out 
of public funds (®xcept in the case of loss resulting 
from industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
the responsibility for insurance against which as a 
rule rests entirely upon employers); 


(3) establish through comprehensive mutual insur- 
ance institutions administered by the employers and 
workers directly interested, or by the State in col- 
laboration with them, an organization designed to 
encourage thrift and to improve the conditions of life 
of the insured persons; 

and desiring not only to remove conditions which 
may constitute an obstacle to the efforts of Members 
who desire to expand and improve their system of 
social insurance, but also to profit by all the valuable 
experience obtained in various countries, and recalling 
the decisions taken at previous Sessions, especially 
those concerning unemployment, employment of women 
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before and after childbirth and workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents, 


(1) requests the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to place the question of general sickness 
insurance for workers on the Agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference, if possible that of 1927, 
and on the Agenda of the same or succeeding Sessions 
(due regard being had to the close connection between 
the various branches of social insurance) the ques- 
tions of invalidity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance; 


(2) decides that the useful work already performed 
by the International Labour Office in collecting in- 
formation with regard to social insurance should be 
continued, and should include the collection and dis- 
tribution of information concerning: 

(a) the progress of legislation and regulations re- 
garding all branches of social insurance; 

(b) the results obtained in the various countries and 
for the various branches of social imsurance, especially 
with regard to the classes and number of beneficiaries 
and insured persons, the nature and extent of the 
benefits granted, the funds required and the manner 
of distributing financial responsibility amongst the 
different classes of contributors, the employment of 
reserves and the expenses incurred by insurance in- 
stitutions on account of (benefits and costs of admin- 
istration. 


The information fumished by the international 
Labour Office should give in detail as far as possible, 
for each country and for each risk: 

(a) the classes and number of workers covered, i.e. 
whether independent workers, workers for salaries or 
wages and others, and also the occupations covered 
(distinguishing between compulsory and _ voluntary 
systems); 

(6) similarly the classes and numbers not covered by 
the systems; 

(c) the benefits () nature, ie. in kind or in cash, 
Gi) amount, (ili) duration, (iv) conditions attached ; 

(d) how the cost is borne (i) by the State or other 
public authority, Gi) by the’ employer, (iu) by the 
persons covered ; 

(e) the total annual cost under heads (d)—(i), (1°), 
and (iii), with the proportion of the workers’ and 
employers’ contributions to the wages paid; 

(f) precise methods of administration centrally and 
locally ; 

(g) the expenditure annually (i) on benefits, Gi) on 
administration and the numbers who received each kind 
of benefit, and the economic effects of the system as 
a whole in each country; : 

(h) the use of social imsurance reserves for the 
improvement of public health. 


Resolution concerning the standardization of working condition of miners, submitted by 
Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ Delegate 


Considering that the Committee of the International 
Miners’ Federation at a meeting held in Brussels on 
28th April, 1925, adopted the following resolution :— 


Whereas in certain coal-producing countries economic 
difficulties are such as to lead to continually increasing 
unemployment among miners and the lowering of their 
standard of living; 

Whereas these economic difficulties arise very largely 
from competition and commercial rivalry in the inter- 
national coal market; 

Whereas this competition and commercial rivalry 
is more acute and embittered by reason of the differ- 
ences in the working conditions existing in the prin- 
cipal coal-producing countries; 

The Committee decides that efforts should be made 
to secure the standardization of working conditions of 
miners on an international basis. 

Since the Committee desires to be fully informed 
before it formulates definite and concrete proposals 
it decides to organize, in agreement with the National 
Miners’ Federations, an international investigation in 
the principal coal-producing countries. This investiga- 
tion shall deal with hours of work, annual holidays and 
wages paid by employers to the various categories 0: 
working miners. 


In order that the proposed investigation should be 
as thorough as possible and that the enquiry may be 
completed with the least possible delay, the Committee 
also decides to appeal to the International Labour 
Office for assistance and the co-operation of the means 
of investigation at its disposal. 

Considering that a resolution has been proposed in 
accordance with the above resolution by Mr. Mertens 
and submitted in accordance with Afticle 12, para- 
graph 7, of the Standing Orders of the Conference; 

Whereas it is one of the functions of the Inter- 
national Labour Office as defined by Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Peace to collect all information upon hours 
of work, wages, and annual holidays; 

And whereas there would be a special value in an 
international comparative investigation of all the 
documents already collected by the great public mines 
administrations, which documents could be still fur- 


ther supplemented by those of the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations; 
The Conference requests the Governing Body to 


consider the conditions under which this investigation 
could be initiated and carried out by the International 
Labour Office. 


Resolution concerning apprenticeship and vocational and technical education, submitted by 
Mr. Mertens. Belgian Workers’ Delegate 


Whereas the question of apprenticeship and of voca- 
tional and itechnical education is of capital importance 
in furthering satisfactory and intensive production 
throughout the world; 

Whereas the Treaty of Peace in the Preamble to 
Part XIII declares that an improvement in the con- 
ditions of labour of the workers is urgently required 
by the application. of a series of measures including 
“the organization of vocational and technical education 
and other measures’’; i 

And whereas it is therefore consonant with the Treaty 
of Peace to promote a well-devised organization of 


apprenticeship and of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, which should enable young workers to acquice 
improved and indispensable vocational knowledge; 

The Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference invites the Governing Body to instruct the 
International Labour Office to undertake such pre- 
liminary work and necessary investigations as it may 
deem appropriate with a view to the possible discussion 
of the question at one of the next following Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference. 
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Resolution concernina the study of the conditions of work of aaricultural labourers, sw 


mitted by M. Bunji Suzuki, 
Whereas the Labour Part of the Treaties of Peace 


provides not only for the protection of industrial 
workers, but also for the protection of agricultural 
workers, and whereas the International Court of 


Justice has confirmed this intention of the Treaties; 

Whereas by virtue of this decision, and of the general 
principles of the Labour Part, rural workers must be 
accurately represented in the various bodies of the 
International Labour Organization ; 

And whereas the special nature of agricultural labour 
and the great variety of categories of agricultural 
workers in every country render the question of their 


Japanese Workers’ Delegate 


organization and representation especially difficult and 
delicate, and whereas it is important to have full 
knowledge of the facts in order to avoid possible mis- 
understandings or even disputes; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body to 
instruct the International Labour Office to prepare and 
submit as early as possible a report showing what 
are the various categories of agricultural workers in 
every country and also the principles upon which they 
are organized and where necessary represented both in 
their national institutions and in the International 
Labour Organization. 


Resolution concerning an enquiry into conditions of labour in Asiatic Countries, submitted 
by Mr. Josht, Indian Workers’ Delegate 


The Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference expressed the hope that the International 
Labour Office will continue to collect and publish 
all available information regarding the conditions of 
labour in Asiatic countries; and also requests the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, in 


Canadian Appointed on Staff of Inter- 
national Labour Office 


Professor Mack Eastman, of the staff of the 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
has been appointed to the position in the 
Research Division of the International Labour 
Office, which became vacant through the retire- 
ment of Dr. W. A. Riddell, on appointment 
as Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer 
(League of Nations) in Geneva. The position 
in question is that of Chief of General Studies, 
and it is understood that he will have charge of 
all research undertaken by the International 
Labour Office which is not now provided for 
in the other sections which are concerned with 
industrial hygiene and safety, unemployment, 
insurance, and emigration. The duties attach- 
ing to Professor Eastman’s post will, there- 


consultation with the Governments concerned, to under- 
take, so far as is possible, a documentary inquiry 
into the conditions of labour in those countries, more 
especially in China, India, Japan, Persia and Siam 
and in the colonies, protectorates and mandated terri- 
tories in Asia. 


fore, comprise the investigation or preparation 
of studies on housing, vocational guidance, 
agriculture, and other subjects. 


Governing Body 


HE twenty-eighth session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour 
Office was held in Geneva on June 9. The 
main business was the election of its officers. 
Mr. A. Fontaine (Government, France) was 
unanimously re-elected to the chair, which he 
has occupied continuously since he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the first Governing Body 
elected by the Washington (Conference in 
1919. Mr. Carlier (employers, Belgium) and 
Mr. Oudegeest (workers, Netherlands) were 
re-elected vice-chairmen, representing their re- 
spective groups. 





Canadian Women’s Institutes and Public Health 


The Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada held a joint Dominion and Provincial 
convention at Victoria, B.C., in June. The 
aims of the institutes in their public health 
and child welfare work were summed up by 
Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan, national convener, 
in her report in the following passages :— 

“The women’s institutes of Canada are 
backing the public health nursing policies of 
various provincial departments of ‘health 
throughout Canada. The ultimate objective 
of these policies must be the establishment 
by legislation of a provincial health nursing 
system so that preventable disease shall be 
prevented, motherhood raised to a position 
in keeping with its sacred office, and the 
nation’s babies rescued from poverty, ignor- 


ance and neglect in which they perish, or in 
which those who survive are disabled as they 
cross the threshold of life.” 

After dealing in detail with the health work 
in the various provinces the report continued: 

“There are a few outstanding features in 
the provinces which I would like to call to 
the attention of the institutes: 

“Saskatchewan—The nursing housekeepers, 
maternity benefits. 

“New Brunswick—The plan of dividing the 
province into health districts. 

“ British Columbia—The plan of having the 
nurses’ salary put on the school rates, group- 
ing the school districts into public health 
areas.” 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1925, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


"TH trend of employment at the beginning 
of June continued to be upward, the 
gains being more pronounced than on the 
same date of last year. What was said in the 
last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE may be re- 
peated here, that if employment shows the 
same movement in the next few weeks as 
was indicated in the same period of last four 
years, further improvement was to be looked 
for at the first of July. Statements were re- 
ceived from 5,943 firms employing 778,951 
persons on June 1, 1925, as compared with 
749,194 in the preceding month. Reflecting 
this gain of 29,757 workers, the index num- 
ber rose from 90.8 on May 1, to 94.5 on the 
date under review. On June 1, 1924, it stood 
at 95.2, while at this time in 1923, 1922 and 
1921 it was 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6, respectively. 
The accompanying chart reflects the course 
of employment since 1923. 

With the exception of trade, there were 
general increases in all groups of industries; 
those in construction, manufacturing and 
transportation were most pronounced. 


Quebec——Transportation, construction and 
manufacturing recorded the greatest improve- 
ment, but logging was much more active on 
account of river driving operations, and 
quarries and asbestos mines were also busier. 
Within the manufacturing division, the lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, electric current, brewing, 
tobacco, food and leather industries registered 
the largest gains. Trade, however, showed a 
falling off in employment. Returns were 
tabulated from 1,264 employers having 222,- 
018 persons on pay-roll, or 13,748 more than 
in their last report. This increase also ex- 
ceeds that noted on June 1, 1924, when the 
index number was slightly lower. 


Ontario —Construction and .manufacturing 
showed the most marked expansion; within 
the latter group the lumber industry gained 
very considerably and mineral product, build- 
ing material, electric current, tobacco, rubber 
and dairying plants made increases, though 
on a smaller scale than in lumber. Garment, 
woollen and iron and steel works, on the other 
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Employment by Provinces 


Maritime Provinces—Seasonal activity in 
lumber mills and fish canneries accounted for 
a large share of the increase in manufactur- 
ing. Construction and maintenance, especially 
of public highways, afforded considerably 
more employmeht and quarrying was busier. 
On the other hand, there were further sea- 
sonal losses in transportation anl logging. An 
aggregate working force of 67,335 persons was 
reported by the 553 employers making re- 
turns who had 64,519 workers on May 1. This 
increase of 2,816 persons is much larger than 
that registered at the beginning of June of 
last year. 
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hand, showed seasonal inactivity. Transporta- 
tion, logging and mining registered increases, 
which, however, were smaller than at the be- 
ginning of May. The staffs of the 2,704 On- 
tario firms making returns rose from 311,822 
on May 1 to 319,006 at the beginning of 
June. The improvement at this time last 
year was slightly more extensive and the in- 
dex number then was above its present level. 


. 


Prairie Provinces—Expansion on a larger 
scale than on the same date of 1924 was in- 
dicated in the Prairie Provinces on June 1, 
when 5,148 persons were added to the work- 
ing forces of the 769 employers reporting. 
They had 99,106 workers. Construction and 
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maintenance, particularly of road-beds, and 
railway transportation recorded very marked 
improvement, while manufacturing was. also 
more active. Trade, logging and coal mining, 
on the other hand, afforded less employment. 
Conditions in the three Prairie Provinces 
were not quite as favourable as at the begin- 
ning of June of a year ago. 


British Columbia—The additions to staffs 
in British Columbia were considerably smaller 
than those registered in the preceding month, 
but much more extensive than were the in- 
creases noted on June 1, 1924. Statements 
for the date under review were received from 
654 firms, who increased their pay-rolls from 
70,625 persons on May 1 to 71,486 at the be- 
ginning of June. Manufacturing (especially 
of iron and steel, lumber and food products), 
logging and construction reported heightened 
activity, while mining, shipping and trade 
were slacker. Employment in British Col- 
umbia, as may be seen in the accompanying 
table, was higher than on the samie date of 
last year or of the year before. 


Number employed by the Reporting Employers in January, 
1920=100 
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Employment by Cities 


Five of the seven cities for which separate 
tabulations are made—Montreal, Quebec, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg—recorded 
heightened activity while in Toronto and Van- 
couver there were declines. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal con- 
tinued to increase, the gain of 4,246 persons 
registered on June 1 being the largest in- 
dicated this year; it was, however, rather 
smaller than that noted on the same date of 
1924, when the index number was very slightly 
higher. The 693 firms reporting for June 1 
had 108,769 employees. Shipping showed pro- 
nounced seasonal improvement, while con- 
struction and manufacturing were also more 
active. Within the last named division, elec- 
tric current, boot, shoe and food factories 
reported additions to staffs. On the other 
hand, trade was dull, although it was better 
than on June 1 of last year. 


Quebec—General increases took place in 
Quebec, of which those in transportation were 
most noteworthy. Statements were received 
from 93 employers whose staffs rose from 
8118 on May 1 to 8,490 at the beginning of 
June. 


Toronto—There were slight declines in To- 
ronto, mainly on account of seasonal losses 
in garment factories. Other branches of 
manufacturing, however, afforded more em- 
ployment and construction was seasonally 
active. An aggregate pay-roll of 93,726 per- 
sons was employed by the 789 firms making 
returns; on May 1 they had 93,978 employees. 
This reduction is smaller than that noted on 
June 1, 1924, when the index number was 
slightly lower. 


Ottawa—Further improvement was _ regis- 
tered in Ottawa, where 123 employers in- 
creased their working forces by 852 persons 
to 10,430 on the date under review. Lumber 
mills were decidedly busier and building con- 
tractors also reported larger pay-rolls. The 
gains indicated in Ottawa at the beginning of 
June of last year were less extensive, but the 
situation then was rather better. 


Hamilton—In contrast with the unfavour- 
able tendency manifested on June 1, 1924, 
employment gained in Hamilton on the date 
under review. The firms reporting, 199 in 
number, had 25,424 persons in their employ, 
as compared to 25,060 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing generally was more fully em- 
ployed and construction firms were also 
busier. 


Winnipeg —Practically no change was re- 
corded in Winnipeg, improvement in manu- 
factures and construction being very nearly 
offset by losses in trade. The working forces 
of the 287 employers from whom statistics 
were tabulated aggregated 24,029, as against 
24,002 on May 1. Although a larger increase 
was noted at the beginning of June of last 
year, the index number was a little lower than 
at the same period this year. 


Vancouver.—There was a contraction in em- 
ployment in Vancouver that repeated the 
downward movement noted on June 1 of 1924, 
when the decreases were greater. Returns 
compiled from 232 firms showed that they re- 
duced their working force from 22,824 persons 
on May 1, to 22,485 on the date under re- 
view. Shipping, trade and tin-can factories 
afforded less employment than at the begin- 
ning of May, while there were general but 
slight gains in other industries. The index 
number was higher than on the same date of 
last year. 
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The following table gives index numbers of 
employment by cities:— 


Number employed by the Reporting Employers in January, 
1920=100 
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Manufacturing Industries 


The tendency in manufacturing as a whole 
continued to be favourable; although the 
gains were on a smaller scale than at the be- 
ginning of May, they were considerably more 
than twice as large as on June 1, 1924. The 
index numbers for the two periods are prac- 
tically the same. Statements were tabulated 
from 3,880 manufacturers employing 435,734 
operatives, or 8,093 more than in the preced- 
ing month; lumber mills, fish canneries and 
other food preparing or preserving factories, 
pulp and paper, brewing and tobacco, mineral 
product, rubber, building material and electric 
current plants afforded more employment 
than at the beginning of May. Garment, 
woollen and chemical works registered the 
only large reductions in personnel recorded on 
the date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—There was con- 
tinued improvement in all provinces in this 
industry; the greatest increases were in fish 
canneries and smoking establishments in the 
Maritime Provinces, but dairies also gained, 
especially in Ontario and the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. The 214 firms making returns had 
15,711 employees or 1,483 more than on May 
1. Although this expansion was somewhat 
smaller than that recorded on June 1, 1924, 
the index number was higher than at that 
time. 


Leather and Products—The production of 
leather boots and shoes afforded a _ greater 
volume of employment than in the preceding 
month, but tanneries and miscellaneous 
leather goods showed declines. The result 
was a reduction of 37 in the staffs of the 194 
reporting manufacturers who employed 15,305 
workers on the date under review. ‘There 
were increases in Quebec and reductions in 
Ontario. Employment at the beginning of 
June last year showed an important loss, but 
the index number then was above its level 
on June 1 of the present year. 
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Lumber and Products—Extension of sea- 
sonal operations in lumber mills caused a fur- 
ther large increase in employment in this 
industry; furniture, match, container and 
other wood-using factories, however, showed 
contractions in personnel. Although the im- 
provement on June 1 of this year affected a 
smaller number of workers than that noted 
on the same date in 1924, the situation now 
is rather more favourable. Increased activity 
was registered in all provinces, the additions 
to staffs in Ontario being largest. An aggre- 
gate pay-roll of 55,378 persons was employed 
by the 727 firms from whom statistics were 
received. On May 1 they had 49,442 em- 
ployees, or 5,936 fewer than on the date under 
review. 


Plant Products, Edible—Flour and _ other 
cereal mills reported curtailment, but sugar 
refineries and fruit and vegetable canneries 
were busier. The result was an increase of 
102 persons in the staffs of the 316 manu- 
facturers reporting, who had 25,047 workers 
at the beginning of June. The largest gains 
were in Quebec. Practically no change in con- 
ditions was indicated at the beginning of 
June of a year ago, when the index number 
was a little lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—According to 
statistics from 458 firms in this division, their 
pay-rolls rose from 51,157 on May 1 to 51,826 
at the beginning of June. Pulp and paper 
mills in Quebec recorded the bulk of this in- 
crease, but printing and publishing establish- 
ments were also busier. Larger additions to 
staffs were noted on June 1, 1924; the index 
number then stood at 100.6 as compared with 
100.9 at the present time. 


Rubber Products—There was an increase of 
251 in the number employed by 31 manu- 
facturers of rubber products, who had 12,150 
workers on the date under review. Factories 
in Ontario absorbed practically all these extra 
workers. At the beginning of June of last 
year, a minor decline was indicated and em- 
ployment then was a good deal. below its 
present level. 


Textile Products—The seasonal reductions 
recorded in the textile industries on June 1 
were smaller than on the same date of 1924 
or 1923; the index number was over five 
points higher than at the same time last year, 
but was slightly lower than in the year be- 
fore. The firms reporting, numbering 531 em- 
ployed 68,162 workers on June 1, 1925, as 
compared with 69,480 in the preceding month. 
Garment and woollen factories in Ontario 
registered most of the contraction. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—To- 
bacco works and breweries in Quebec and On- 
tario afforded increased employment. State- 
ments were tabulated from 102 manufacturers 
having 11,735 operatives, or 403 more than 
at the beginning of May. This increase greatly 
exceeds that recorded on June 1, 1924, when 
the index number was several points lower. 


Chemical and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of explosives, fireworks, drugs and 
pharmaceutical preparations, chiefly in On- 
tario and Quebec, showed a falling off, 285 
persons having been released by the 115 firms 
making returns for the Dominion. They em- 
ployed 6,229 workers on the date under re- 
view. This contraction repeats the downward 
movement indicated on June 1 of last year, 
but employment then was in somewhat 
greater volume. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There 
were further seasonal gains in factories turn- 
ing out building materials; brick, tile and 
cut stone works showed most improvement. 
All provinces shared in the upward move- 
ment. The 116 plants reporting employed 
8,936 workers as against 8,345 in the preceding 
month. This expansion was substantially 
larger than that noted at the beginning of 
June, 1924, when the index number was much 
higher. 


Electric Current—Further increases in ac- 
tivity were shown in electric current plants, 
89 of which enlarged their working forces 
from 11,972 on May 1 to 12,262 on the date 
under review. There were additions to staff 
in Quebec and Ontario, with declines in Brit- 
ish Columbia. On June 1, 1924, more exten- 
sive increases were reported, but the index 
number then. was somewhat below the level 
of this year. 


Iron and Steel Products—Varying con- 
ditions in different divisions of the iron and 
steel industry resulted in a net loss of 120 
persons in the staffs of the 640 manufactur- 
ers whose statistics were tabulated. They 
employed 115,646 workers on June 1. Although 
this decrease is very appreciably smaller than 
that registered on the same date of last year, 
the index number was higher than it is now. 
Steel shipyards and some other divisions re- 
corded improvement on the date under re- 
view that was more than offset by reductions 
in rolling mills, automobile and railway car 
shops and foundries. Firms in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces showed curtailment of 
operations, but there was improvement in 
British Columbia. 


Mineral Products—Gas, petroleum and 
baking powder works in Ontario were more 
fully engaged than in the preceding month. 
The 76 firms in the Dominion from whom 
returns were tabulated employed 10,190 work- 
ers as compared with 9,834 in their last report. 
This gain is rather larger than that indicated 
on the same date of last year, when the level 
of employment was slightly lower. 


Logging 

River driving operations, chiefly in Quebec 
but also in Ontario and British Columbia, 
caused a net increase in employment in log- 
ging. In the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
there were further declines. Reports received 
from 215 employers showed that they enlarged 
their working force from 18,785 on May 1 to 
20,264 at the beginning of June. Although 
a downward tendency was indicated on June 
1, 1924, the situation then was somewhat 
more favourable. 


Mining 
Coal—The production of coal in the 
Prairie Provinces and _ British Columbia 


afforded less employment than in the preced- 
ing month, while no change was noted in 
Nova Scotia. The 92 operators making re- 
turn had 24,045 workers, or 469 less than in 
May. Employment in the coal fields is much 
quieter than early in June of a year ago, in 
spite of the fact that more extensive contrac- 
tions were indicated then. 


Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines, mainly 
in British Columbia, were slacker, 202 per- 
sons being released from the staff of the 46 
firms reporting; they had 13,545 employees 
on June 1. On the same date in 1924, large 
increases were indicated and employment at 
that time was on a rather higher level. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Further marked improvement took place in 
these industries at the beginning of June, the 
gains exceeding those reported at the same 
period in the preceding year. Statements 
compiled from 76 employers showed that. they 
had 6,304 persons on pay-roll, as compared 
with 5,552 in the preceding month. While all 
provinces shared in the upward movement, 
the gains in the Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bee were most noteworthy. 


Communication 


There were comparatively small increases 
on telegraphs and similar declines on tele- 
phones, resulting in an increase of 67 persons 
in the staffs of 168 communication companies, 
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which had 22,754 employees on June 1. More 
important gains took place on the same date 
of last year, but the index numbers for the 
two periods are practically identical. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Rdilways—Repeating 
the movement indicated on June 1, 1924, there 
was a slight increase in employment in this 
division on the date under review. A com- 
bined working force of 18,807 persons was 
registered by the 112 reporting employers, who 
had 18,670 workers at the commencement of 
May. Improvement in Quebec was partly 
off-set by losses in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Steam Railways—Returns were received 
from 103 employers and divisional superin- 
tendents having 73,035 workers, or 2,220 more 
than in the preceding month. The expan- 
sion shown on June 1, 1924, was smaller, but 
the index number then was a good deal higher. 
Additions to staffs were indicated in all ex- 
cept the Maritime Provinces; those in the 
Prairie District were most extensive. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Summer activity 
in shipping, chiefly in Quebec, caused a pro- 
nounced increase which was partly offset by 
seasonal reductions in the Maritime Provinces. 
The improvement taking place on the same 
date of last year affected a larger number of 
workers and employment then was in greater 
volume. An aggregate working force of 14,674 
persons was employed by the 61 firms making 
returns, as against 12,086 on May 1, 1925. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buwilding—General increases were shown 
in building construction; 307 contractors in- 
creased their working forces from 21,468 at 
the beginning of May, to 238,312 on the date 
under review. Although this gain was some- 
what smaller than that noted in June, 1924, 
the index number was slightly above its level 
at that time. 


Highways—One hundred and ten road and 
highway construction firms increased their 
working forces by 5,550 persons to 12,778 on 
the date under review. There were gains in 
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all provinces, but those in Ontario and east 
Were greater than in the western district. The 
additions to staffs registered on June 1 of a 
year ago were on a smaller scale. 


Railways—There were continued import- 
ant increases in employment in railway con- 
struction and maintenance, the improvement 
being, however, less extensive than on June 
1, 1924, when the index number was a few 
points higher. Statements were compiled 
from 36 employers having 48,835 employees 
or 7,462 more than on May 1 of this year. 
Heightened activity was evident in all pro- 
vinces, the gains in the Prairie Provinces 
affecting most workers. 


Services 


The reopening of summer hotels was largely 
responsible for an increase of 690 in the staffs 
of the 167 service firms making returns, al- 
though there were also a minor gain in the 
professional group; 14,188 workers were em- 
ployed in the service division on June 1, 
1925. Rather greater improvement was noted 
on that date a year ago, but the index num- 
ber then was lower. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trades were slacker 
than in the preceding month, although the 
index number is slightly higher than at the 
beginning of June of any other year of the 
record. At this time in 1924, however, in- 
creased activity was indicated. The sale force 
of the 570 trading establishments making re- 
turns declined from 56,480 on May 1 to 55,726 
at the beginning of the month under review. 
The largest losses were in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of June and May, 1925, as compared with 
June 1 of the last four years. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” in the tables in 
this article show the proportion that the num- 
ber of employees reported in the indicated 
area or industry bears to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on June 1, 1925. 
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Index Numbers of Employment by Industries (Number employed by reporting firms in January ,1920=100 


June 1, 
1921 


98-3 


*Relative| June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, 
Weight 1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Manufacturing 33020. Ue he) Ca ee 55-9 88-3 86-6 88-4 93-5 84-2 
Animal products—edible..............00ce sees 2-0 101-7 92-2 97-0 95-0 94-7 | 
Fur.and products.n....... eC te ERS ee 1 78-8 77-0 80-9 90-4 92-8 
Leather.and. products: yosicen Seek mneen artes 2-0 70-3 70:5 76:5 78-1 77-2 
Lim ber. and, producte ca: sce een ee ee 7-1 109-1 97-7 106-6 112-4 107-0 
Rough and dressed lumber................... 5-0 135-8 113-9 130-8 134-6 130-0 
Lumber productel ie een ae eee 2-1 74-2 77°3 75-7 833 77-9 
Musicalinstrumients 30). seca yee nee 3 56-6 58-8 57-2 68-4 59-8 
Plant—products—edible. -...0...0. 000... e005 ee 3-2 89-8 89-4 88-6 90-0 87-6 
Pulpiand paper products) iin) eee eee 6-6 100-9 99-6 100-6 104-4 96-5 
Pulpiand. paper hie) Gee Le eee eens ae 3:3 107-5 105-1 106-7 114-7 100-5 
Paper productscu soy woe oe he he eee 8 89-9 88-0 86-7 91-2 84-7 
Printing and publishing... 2 ese e ene 2-5 97-9 97-2 98-0 96-7 95-6 
Rubber products ie a a ee eee 1-6 84-9 83-2 75-6 84-3 70-1 
Textile’ products sc. Massa ot eee eee 8-8 87-9 89-4 82-5 90-6 88-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth)... Riemann sate bee 3-3 101-4 103-0 88-9 104-0 99-7 
Hosieryzand knit coods an seo eee een 1-6 91-1 90-9 86-8 96-2 90-9 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 2-7 71-3 73-2 72+2 75-5 78-1 
Others! sD ea en hoe aie eee 12 98-7 101-9 94-0 96-3 87-1 
aback, distilled and malt liquors............ 1-5 99-7 96-2 96-0 95-9 93-9 
Wood distillates and extracts................+.. 1 95-8 95-3 105-2 98-6 71-2 
Chemicals and allied products................- 8 80-1 83-8 86-4 91-6 88-3 
Clay, glass and stone products...............4- 1-1 88-9 82-7 92-5 100-3 90-8 
Hlectric‘currentaiuck sl yee ee 1-6 132-4 129-1 129-1 118-2 115-3 
HMlectric apparatuse.c. 2 etek meee ee 1-1 109-7 110-4 111-5 103-0 75+6 
fron ‘and isteel products) 123). Week ee ean eee 14-8 75-0 75-0 79-2 86-7 70-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 1-6 62-0 62-2 69-3 81-8 51-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 1-1 71-0 68-4 70-1 75°1 46-4 
Agricultural implements................+--+5 8 57-1 56-4 57-9 66-4 49-0 
Land vehicles (ii ial) Sinaia en let 7-0 91-6 92-9 98-6 104-6 89-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 6 38-0 33-2 32-2 29-3 41-6 
Heatne appliances) ne sik oe cee eee -6 82-4 82-0 81-6 95-2 85-1 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.8.............+- “6 73-7 72-8 85-9 91-7 73-4 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 6 74.2 75+7 76+4 92-1 69-7 
OLHera ie es i ak, GRE ra ane 1-9 70-3 71:5 72-5 31-1 68-9 
Non-ferrous metal products...........eseeeeees 1-4 79°8 80-0 84-2 91-1 67-7 
Mineral products... ..:... eit ammnies «metic tee te « 1:3 109-9 105-4 107-5 104-1 96-7 
Miscellaneous... ¢{220e ONO aac morse «| eee +5 84-6 85-9 85-4 94-6 94-5 
Logging ein end. BAMA. eee eirarhie 2-6 sy ho} 47-4 53-6 52°5 37°5 
Main ing i i ei ee ones oe ee 5-6 94-5 94-3 103-7 101-6 92-6 
Coal ee er ee TS BRA Rene ere 3-1 77-0 78:3 89-8 93°8 90-8 
Metallie ores..5. a3.) ue eee. ee eerie 1-7 151-6 154-8 155-7 126-2 99-2 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ “8 100-2 87-6 99-6 105-3 92-4 
Communication :.2:5..0. -fIReanee oe ) 2-9 110-1 109-3 109-8 102-2 100-6 
(Relegraphsiis-. dav. eel. caren oot See ee ee 6 110-9 105-8 108-2 102-4 93-1 
Pelephones : .:.).cjicw chats icine GEOL eee toe eee 2-3 109-9 110-2 110-2 102-1 102-5 
Transportation...) 2.2 pee ee tee 13-7 105-2 100-3 110-1 109-0 106-2 
Street railways and cartage.................068: 2-4 111-9 110-9 114-7 116-1 128-0 
LCA Taalways soo cash. sue area ne te ranean 9-4 94-2 91-4 99-2 98°3 92-4 
Shipping and stevedoring /74. Acuna eee 1-9 21 174-4 219-3 211-2 222-9 
Construction and maintemamce................ 10-3 155-9 125-6 147-3 140-2 129-5 
Building ce ic eeuliee os ore ee ee ares 3:0 122-7 112-0 118-9 100:1 102-2 
Highway Sa IO, UE RO eee ee 1-7 1, 547-0 908-7 937-9 1,956-6 1,448-8 
intl wary, 25'5 2 es one! deo de age ee 5-6 139-4 114-3 143-8 146-6 129-8 
Services ye eet 1-8 116-4 109-9 113-8 108-8 100-3 
Hotels and restaurants: :\jneeeen ae eee 1-0 124-0 112-0 121-4 117-3 102-8 
Professional 3).20 0.0000) SONG a a eee 2 115-7 113-6 111-5 98-1 96-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries) .../). 02 <i dans les oo 6 105-8 105-7 104-3 100-2 97-7 
TACO yo ocice ordios cis als Sei beacua see alee ae Ee 7-2 93-8 95-0 92-5 91-9 90-0 
Retadin Sir [acti d Ah, beth, 9 tien ae Ean 4-7 94-2 95-1 91-1 90-2 | 87-6 
Wholésale.< 293 .0.. eternal: sea att aie aren eee 2:5 93-1 94-8 95-2 95-1 94-2 
All Industries); 06. ....0 5 SO 0h. Se eae 100-0 94-5 90-8 95-2 97-3 89-2 


* The term “‘relative weight’’ is explained ia the last paragraph of the accompanying text. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MAY, 1925 


ee offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported a slight decline in the 
volume of ‘business transacted during the 
month of May, 1925, as compared with April, 
and also a slight reduction as compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

The acgompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 19238, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of ithe 
Service throughout Canada, the computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications declined slightly 
during May, but remained approximately on 
the same level as that a'ttained during the 
same period of 1924. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 78.8 and 74.3 
during the first and second half of May, 1925 
in contrast with the ratio of 78.3 and 72.8 
during the same periods of 1924. The ratio 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review was 71.8 and 71.0 as 
compared with 74.2 and 70.1 during the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reponts from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
during the first half of May was 1,648 as com- 
pared with 1,688 daily during the preceding 
period, and with 1,818 daily during the cor- 
responding period of 1924. Applications for 
work during the latter half of the month 
registered 1,545 daily, in contrast with 1,524 
daily during the latter half of May a year 
ago. Employers notified the Service of a 
daily average of 1,298 vacancies during the 
first half, and 1,149 during the latter half 
of the month under review, as compared with 
a daily average of 1,428 and 1,131 vacancies 
during the month of May, 1924. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of April, 1925, averaged 1,371 daily. The 
Service effected an average of 1,184 place- 
ments daily during the first half of Muay, of 
which 798 were in regular employment and 386 
in work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total average placement during 
the preceding period of 1,251 daily and 1,323 
daily during the first half of May, 1924. 
During the latter half of the month under 
review placements averaged 1,096 daily (732 
regular and 364 casual), as compared with an 
average of 1,068 daily during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

During May, 1925, the offices of the Service 
referred 29,751 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 28,533 placements. Of 


these the placements in regular employment 
numbered 19,143, of which 15,567 were of men 
and 3,576 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 9,390. Opportunities for 
employment numbered 21,238 for men and 
9412 for women, a total of 30,650. The 
number of applications for work was 39,953, 
of which 29,356 were from men and 10,597 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service :— 
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Placements 
Year — 
Regular | Casual Totals 
1GIGAMOnmenths Phe Ay 268,001 37,904 305,905 
TCADA? ee UN me oe Te 366,547 79,265 445,812 
SIRE bali UN oe Sa ee 280,518 75,238 355,756 
GOD ePmAIG. a uations eal 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
TRH IAIIS. NU RMT VAIS AMER a 347,165 115,387 462,552 
OAR petals ei reste os a moo 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOSS AONE HSM es Le es Le ala 45,348 126,746 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Vacancies listed during May were nearly 20 
per cent higher than in April, but about 20 
per cent less than during May, 1924. In the 
latter comparison the most noteworthy de- 
clines were in the manufacturing industries 
and in railway and highway construction, but 
these reductions were partly offset. by in- 
creased orders in the logging industry. Place- 
ments were 19 per cent higher than in April, 
but 18 per cent lower than in May, 1924. 
Increased placements over April were re- 
corded in farming and services, both in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, increases were 
also shown in the former province in logging, 
and in the latter province in construction. 
Reductions in placements were recorded by 
Nova Scotia offices in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction and trade, and by New 
Brunswick offices in manufacturing. There was 
a nominal change only in the number of 
placements effected in other industries. Place- 
ments in regular employment during May 
totalled 303 in Nova Scotia, 234 of mien and 
69 of women, and 202 in New Brunswick, 
132 of men and 70 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 29 per cent in the 
number of vacancies listed during May over 
the preceding month and 18 per cent over the 
corresponding month of last year. In the 
former comparison gains in lumber, textile 
and rubber manufacturing and in building 
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construction and services were mainly respon- 
sible, partly offset by seasonal declines in 
logging operations. In comparison with May, 
1924, increased orders were secured for build- 
ing construction and household workers. 
Placements were 60 per cent higher than in 
April and 17 per cent higher than in May, 
1924. Industrial groups, in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month, 
were manufacturing industries, 171; logging 
146; construction 590; and services 912. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,872, 
1,133 of men and 739 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment during May 
were nearly 3 per cent lower than in April, 
and nearly 9 per cent lower than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. In the latter 
comparison a reduction in orders for logging 
and railway construction workers was mainly 


ance 1,948 were in railway and 967 in building. 
Of the placements in the services group, 2,212 
were household workers, of whom 1,556 were 
in casual work only. Placements in regular 
employment during the month numbered 
7,673, of whom 6,606 were male and 1,067 
female workers. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received during May were nearly 29 
per cent less than during Apml and 19 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
of last year. The decrease in both comparisons 
was due to a falling-off in farm orders. Place- 
ments were 30 per cent lower than in April 
and 21 per cent less than in May, 1924. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
farming, 571; building construction, 153; 
trade, 119; and services 1,994, of which 1,481 
were household workers, and 78 per cent of 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 
POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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responsible, but was partly offset by the in- 
creased orders for transportation workers and 
workers in the manufacturing industries. 
Despite the reduction in orders placements 
were nearly 3 per cent higher than in April 
and only 7 per cent less than during May, 
1924. Placements effected by industrial 
groups were manufacturing 1,484; logging, 
960; farming, 876; transportation, 574; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,311; services, 
4,190; trade, 338; and all other, 146. Of the 
placements under construction and mainten- 
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1925 


these positions in casual work only. Place- 
ments effected in regular employment during 
the month numbered 1,402,819 of men and 
583 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Vacancies listed during the month of May 
were 50 per cent less than during April and 
nearly 22 per cent lower than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. A decrease in 
farm orders was responsible in both compari- 
sons, this being due to farmers placing their: 
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orders somewhat earlier this year than last, 
orders received during April being particularly 
heavy. Placements were nearly 45 per cent 
less than in April and about 24 per cent less 
than in May, 1924. Placements effected during 
the month by industrial groups were farming 
1,210; construction and maintenance, 608; ser- 
vices, 846; and all other 179. Total place- 
ments in regular employment during May 
numbered 2,166, of which 1,815 were of men 
and 351 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment during May 
were nearly 25 per cent less than in April, 
but almost 17 per cent greater than in May, 
1924. Farm orders were responsible for the 
changes in both comparisons. About the 
same percentages of change were also recorded 
in the number of placements effected. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 
were made were farming, 2,031; construction 
and maintenance, 681; services, 905; and manu- 
facturing industries, 215. Placements in 
regular employment during May _ totalled 
3,383, of which 2,969 were of male and 414 of 
female workers. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


The number of vacancies listed during May 
were 14 per cent higher than in April, but 5 
per cent lower than in the corresponding 
month of last year. The increases over April 
were distributed among all the industrial 
groups except farming, in which slightly less 
orders were received. Placements were only 
1 per cent higher than in April and about 
10 per cent less than in May, 1924. The less 
favourable percentage of change shown in 
placements as compared with vacancies was 
due to large shipments of farm hands to the 
Prairie Provinces in May, 1924, and April of 
this year, which were not required during 
the current month. Industrial groups in 
which placements were effected were manu- 
facturing industries, 499; logging, 386; farm- 
ing, 194; mining, 80; transportation, 83; con- 
struction and maintenance, 880; services, 1,087; 
trade, 105; all other, 9. Of the placements 
in manufacturing industries, lumber and _ its 
products received 288 workers. There were 
2,142 placements in regular employment 
effected during May, 1,859 of men and 283 
of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During May 1925 the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada made 19,143 place- 
ments in regular employment of which 11.293 
were of persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 


the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,155 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 861 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 294 to other provinces. 

The Quebec offices issued 317 special trans- 
portation certificates, 201 of which were 
granted to persons going to employment 
within the province, and 116 to other prov- 
inces. Of the former, Montreal issued 66 to 
saw-mill labourers, and Quebec 135 to con- 
struction workers, all travelling to points 
within their own zones. The interprovincial 
transfers were all for bushmen, 47 being sent 
by Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie and 69 from 
Hull to North Bay. ‘The Ontario offices 
granted 182 special rate certificates, 142 pro- 
vincial and 40 interprovincial. Of the pro- 
vincial certificates 112 were for bushmen and 
saw mill workers, 27 of whom were sent by 
Sudbury, one by Peterborough, 4 by Fort 
William and 34 by Port Arthur to points 
within their respective zones. From Ottawa 9 
travelled to Pembroke, from Toronto 11 to 
North Bay, and from Pembroke 4 to Sudbury, 
3 to Port Arthur and 19 to North Bay. The 
remainder of those making use of the special 
ceritficates included one stationary engineer, 
1 fire ranger and one cook going from Sud- 
bury, one barber and 6 labourers from Fort 
William, 4 hotel workers, 4 miners and one 
construction labourer from Port Arthur to 
points within their respective zones. Six 
blasters were sent from Sudbury to Ottawa 
and from Toronto, one parlour maid to Fort 
William, one assistant engineer, one survey 
party man and one carpenter to Port Arthur, 
and one structural iron worker to Chatham. 
Of the 40 certificates issued to points outside 
the province 12 were for river drivers sent 
to Hull from Pembroke and the remainder 
were all for farm hands, 19 of whom were 
trvaelling to’ Manitoba and 9 to Saskatche- 
wan. The Manitoba transfers numbered 226 
of which 171 were for persons going to points 
within the province and 55 to other prov- 
inces. The Winnipeg office issued all the 
certificates, and those granted to points within 
the province were mostly for farm hands and 
domestic and hotel workers. To the Brandon 
and Dauphin zones Winnipeg sent 111 farm 
hands, 13 fishermen, 3 building labourers, 4 
saw mill hands, one dumpman, 2 hotel 
workers and 8 domestics. Certificates for 
points within the Winnipeg zone were issued 
to 12 farm hands, 7 hotel workers and 10 
domestics. The movement from Winnipeg 
to points outside the province were made up 
of 31 farm labourers, 5 hosuehold workers, 
4 hotel workers and one painter to Saskatche- 
wan offices, 3 farm labourers to Edmonton, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1925 




















VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
—— place- 
OFFICES PLAceD ments 
Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred |\~~——_ Unplaced| _ same 
during | atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1924 

Nova: Scotia oy secs Soatiecs seinen clea 803 125 799 7186 303 405 1,027 344 
Plalifax shay ivye oe Cah Dekel NORA 312 34 330 292 24 266 5 102 
New, Glasrowei bck commen use 295 87 258 288 206 11 397 121 
SY Ge Veen Vr Leaner Sart en ea 196 4 211 206 Us 128 225 121 
New Brunswick..................... 789 86 1,063 173 202 569 786 343 
Chatham icc uniaeue sees ane unde 64 83 80 20 60 153 4] 
Moncton iy Sia Sas Oe nN sa enna 15 440 356 81 274 146 115 
SbeTohne eel May OR Sa es eee 54 337 101 235 487 187 
Quechee yo Ue a ae 216 3,497 25083 1,872 53 834 1,593 
TH ee, VE RN AE Si ac Ante 17 267 166 166 0 49 113 
Montreal J.) sins siete ite eae eda Sean 84 2/372 1,308 1,223 45 597 1,067 
Quebec ess tie Week vu ey penn ae 41 411 263 234 Pets) 65 225 
Sherbroolde ee) ae aun eae ¢ 42 196 167 155 0 19 127 
Three Rivers 7 32 251 179 94 0 104 61 
Ontario oe oman eee 2,208 | 15,944 | 12,398 7,673 4,206 7,539 9,057 
Bellevalle. t34. sgh eee 121 0 138 119 88 31 92 57 
Branttord eee ie ec ae ee 9 336 260 112 145 143 87 
Chatham tee: 0 600 eae oa mene 10 293 292 112 180 12 85 
Coble eens ee cl NGC eer oa 3 180 127) 112 7 169 487 
Fort William 1 384 | ° 262 220 40 290 210 
Guelph ong Meter ie cee eee 72 193 166 82 60 74 83 
Hamilton. fie Can i rae yy a ime 100 1, 202 795 308 486 1, 292 424 
ECT ston kon. 1 eens iy 0 ee ae 19 276 301 114 187 114 137 
Kitchener Mains! ci tran sane seen 73 326 223 117 89 126 90 
Londongyini ihe: 2 eee: ae 68 407 410 306 66 418 283 
Niagara Wallis... coop dics icc eee 223 30 245 220 149 60 207 89 
NOreniBayaein nsec ce oes Sener 497 20 552 496 430 66 87 435 
Oshawaith ian. Gan. joss eee, 178 16 333 141 92 49 104 91 
Otharwan eine eign UN lay. ole e) aaa Mel 901 288 663 808 565 166 866 706 
Pembroket. Maheeh OAL asa 224 72 239 208 177 31 45 178 
Peterborough): es, teash. schon eee 145 32 153 147 94 18 107 90 
Porte Arehur.sesct ecu niee aceon 719 1 696 705 655 50 43 1,114 
St Catharinesiare ce sae eee 457 10 455 464 260 204 243: 224 
St? Thomas} ice vc re at Meee eae 200 27 180 187 102 85 63 118 
OVE see LE MMM CH WTS EC RAD OE cl aL 278 5 223 264 150 114 120 170 
336 303 504 333 224 97 100 281 
1,057 88 1,004 970 961 9 10 883 
126 207 129 116 1 66 287 
4,021 894. 5,971 3,607 1,652 1,674 2,475 2,075 
Wand sor cls. 2) sci Sarde seen ce ste eae } 795° 62 784 754. 475 279 273 373 
Manitobaic)):. solc2.. ete eee 3,215 199 4,775 3,274 1,402 1,693 1,935 1,764 
Brandon see, 2. ioe ee eee ee 270 39 273 247 208 35 16 321 
Danpbity yoo inns antancee eee 163 6 239 137 90 46 100 78 
MAN I Dees tsa. delay ean eee eer 2,782 154 4,263 2,890 1,104 1,612 1,819 1,365 
Saskatchewan..................22005 3,010 250 3,222 2,865 25166 677 433 3,147 
ISTO INH sy Noe. sie ids cule ere Ieee 80 4 79 75 70 55, 5 88 
MOOSCHIAW.U ecco ciice tees meee 754 107 883 716 548 146 128 743 
North) Battleford::). 42a. eae 86 16 67 67 38 29 0 72 
Prince vAl bert! oii. vac cu ee 156 6 181 154 99 ay Ue 24 107 
PRG SUA NID ek Nasa a) SR tee 773 48 830 729 473 256 110 890 
Saskatoon: sch). dese eRe 677 33 700 658 544 114 126 700 
SwiltiCurrent .s. i aec dee eee 182 24 185 184 ibY/ 27 4 196 
Weyburn 08) 322255). 84 eee eee 102 9 104 93 68 25 32 113 
Yorktonsoh sist. Shc oe cee ee 124 3 117 113 93 20 4 171 
Mel Grit tii to theta nc ae ee 76 0 76 ui 76 0 0 67 
Albertay ei e.. 5). RE ee ees 330 4,954 4,061 3,383 606 832 2,824 
Calgary hi saaocis oe eae aE 1,437 61 1,999 1,456 1, 269 184 335 792 
Drumheller: fo. fe as epee ee 271 5 413 241 188 53) 62 183 
Edmonton... f50) 5 tage aie See 1,360 105 1,416 1,375 1,021 285 246 1,177 
Hieth bridge iil ac Ae, Bee lon arene 874 155 679 648 592 56 62 391 
Medicine Hatin .odeseneete en cee tee 326 4 447 341 313 28 127 281 
British Columbia.................... 3,427 134 5,699 3,514 2,142 1,181 2,432 2,488 
Cranbrook sic aellths vine eee oe 138 iv 414 136 126 10 140 199 
Kamloops bosons ee ee eee 226 15 364 232 190 14 162 65 
Nanaimo Wnt ind, 33 6 42 16 9 7 61 6 
INCLSOnLee Manna en 141 8 119 132 125 5 26 143 
New Westminster 121 1 PAW) 113 74 39 108 87 
Pentictondat? sheniiliienbe Seas 103 12 103 82 36 38 30 90 
Prince Georges. cu sccon een eee 202 11 184 184 184 0 0 67 
Prince ‘Rupert ieee Le) eae ee 124 0 171 119 72 47 78 185 
Revelstoke! tae ey os sae eee es Dil 0 105 29 28 1 22 42 
Vancourvercs Sits cute, eae aes 1,712 47 3,231 1,879 1,005 777 1,141 1,460 
Vermon aun). Ria eae eee 34 6 32 34 28 6 25 26 
WAT Roruitcin CMR Aemnen ome ANT AA ETN 53 21 717 555 265 237 639 118 

AIVOMCES ee eee eee One 30, 650 3,948 39,953 29,751 19,143 9,390 15,818 21,569" 
Moen VN uae tote, RARE 21,238 1, 293 29,356 21,095 15, 567 5, 134 12,414 18, 286 
Women bi a2 7c tee Maa ey a 9,412 2,255 10,597 8,656 3,576 4,256 3,404 3, 283 


*9 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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one farm labourer to Medicine Hat, 3 hotel 
waitresses and one farm housekeeper to Port 
Arthur and 8 construction labourers to Sud- 
bury. Saskatchewan offices issued 118 special 
transportation certificates, 112 for points with- 
in the province, and 6 to Lethbridge, Alberta. 
The latter were for 6 sugar beet workers, 2 
each being despatched by Estevan, Swift 
_Current and Saskatoon. The ‘provincial 
transfers included 88 farm workers, 8 domes- 
tics, 2 hotel workers, 2 painters, 2 saw-mill 
hands, 7 teachers, 2 rock pickers and one 
dumpman, the majority of. these going to 
points in the Moose Jaw, Regina and Sas- 
katoon zones. Alberta offices granted 142 
certificates, 132 provincial and 10 interpro- 
vineial. Of the former Calgary issued certifi- 
eates to one farmer, one bushman, one 
waitress and one domestic to points within 
the Calgary zone and 73 .permits to farm 
labourers, one kitchen worker and one porter 
going to the Drumheller, Lethbridge and 
Edmonton districts. Edmonton placed 47 
workers within its own zone, the majority 
being farm labourers; the movement also in- 
cluded 7 construction, 4 bush and 4 domestic 
workers. In addition Edmonton sent 2 farm 
hands to Lethbridge, one to Drumheller, and 
one marble setter to Calgary. Medicine Hat 
transferred one farm labourer to Edmon- 
ton. Of the interprovincial transfers 9 were 
for farm workers, 8 going to Saskatoon 
and one to Regina. One blacksmith was sent 


by the Edmonton office to North Battleford. 
From the British Columbia offices 170 certifi- 
cates were issued, 103 to points within the 
province and 67 to other provinces. Vancouver 
transferred 42 farm hands and one household 
worker to points in Saskatchewan, 11 farm 
hands, 5 domestics and one engineer to AI- 
berta and two farm hands to Manitoba. 
Vernon sent one farm hand to Calgary, New 
Westminster, one to Saskatoon, and Victoria 
2 farm hands and one housekeeper to Calgary. 
Of the provincial movement, Vancouver sent 
9 miners, one waiter and one cook to points 
within its zone, and 58 lumber workers, farm 
hands, station men, machine miners and 
engineers to Prince George, Kamloops, Revel- 
stoke, Penticton, Cranbrook, Vernon and 
Nelson. Prince Rupert sent two saw-mill 
labourers and one carpenter to points within 
the zone and one farm labourer to Prince 
George. Nelson granted certificates to three 
loggers going to points within that zone. 
From Prince George 23 bush workers and one 
cook were despatched to points within the 
zone and 2 planer-men and one engineer were 
sent to Prince Rupert. 

Of the 1,155 workers who were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 600 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railway, 546 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and 9 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING MAY, 1925 


"[SERE was a slight increase in the value 
of the building permits issued in 60 cities 
during May as ccmpared with April, 1925, and 
the total was also higher than in the same 

month of last year, which is the more signifi- 
cant comparison. The building authorized was 
valued at $15,296,080 during the month under 
review; this was $253,561 or 1.7 per cent 
higher than the April, 1925, aggregate of $15,- 
042,519, and $674,980 or 4.6 per cent above the 
total for May, 1924, of $14,621,100. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they issued nearly 1,700 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost over $7,000,000 
and about 3,200 permits for other buildings at 
a ‘proposed cost of more than $6,600,000. 

Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported increases in the value of 
the building permits issued as compared with 
April, 1925. The gain of $334,637, or 105.7 
per cent, in Saskatchewan and of $1,107,709, 
or 15.5 per cent. in Ontario were most pro- 
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nounced. Of the declines in the remaining 
provinces, those of $550,209, or 85.5 per cent, 
in Nova Scotia and of $394,720, or 90.1 per 
cent, in New Brunswick were largest. 

As compared with May, 1924, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia re- 
corded improvement. The greatest increase of 
$2,363,240, or 40.2 per cent, was in Ontario, 
although Nova Scotia showed the greatest 
proportional gain of $30,160, or 47.7 per cent. 
In the other provinces there were reductions, 
of which Alberta reported the most marked. 
In that province, there was a loss of $1,175,- 
725, or 71.1 per cent, during the month under 
review; the total for May, 1924, was excep- 
tionally high, owing to a permit having been 
issued for the construction of a Dominion 
government grain elevator at Edmonton. 

In Montreal and Winnipeg, there were de- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
as compared with April, 1925, and May, 1924; 
Toronto showed improvement in both: com- 
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parisons, while in Vancouver the total was 
lower than in the preceding month, but higher 
than in the same month of last year. New 
Glasgow, Fredericton, Shawinigan Falls, Chat- 
ham, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Port 
Arthur, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Welland, Ford, 
Sandwich, St. Boniface, Regina, Prince Rupert 
and South Vanccuver registered larger aggre- 
gates of permits issued than in either April. 
1925, or May, 1924. 

The value of the building permits issued in 
the first five months of this year was $50,- 
011,236, as compared with $45,890,525 in the 
same period of 1924, $57,852,503 in 1923, $53,- 
918,812 in 1922, $41,820,556 in 1921 and $47,- 
574,581 in 1920. There was, therefore, an in- 
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crease of 9.0 per cent as compared with 1924, 
a decrease of 13.6 per cent as compared with 
1923 and of 7.2 per cent as compared with 
1922, and increases of 21.0 per cent and 5.1 
per cent as compared with 1921 and 1920, 
respectively. The Bureau’s weighted index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials averaged 154.1 during the first five 
months of this year, as compared with 166.0, 
165.7 166.1, 200.8 and 215.9 in 1924, 1923, 
1922, 1921 and 1920, respectively. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued in 60 cities during 
May and April, 1925, and May, 1924. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 1910 
are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 











City May, 1925 | April, 1925 | May, 1924 
$ $ $ 
P.E.I.—Charlottetown 5,600 6, 000 1,200 
Nova Scotia.......... 3,437 643, 646 63,277 
*Halitax eye. Sa 79,412 639,255 38,460 
New Glasgow...... 11,750 645 3,955 
7S VGQNGVatin cc. cc. 22275 3,746 20,862 
New Brunswick..... 43,165 437,885 69,465 
Fredericton........ 29,200 16,500 7,600 
*Monctoners. 2. «<0 8,465 10,855 36,869 
+ Sty Olt een 5,500 410,530 25,000 
Quebec............ 3,244,110 | 3,478,381 3,881,080 
*Montreal—* Mais- 
onneuve...........| 2,140,920 2,343,820 2,800,810 
*Apebecieee ae 569,905 245,836 661,780 
Shawinigan Fails... 77,100 28,700 64,015 
*Sherbrooke........ 5,160 58,100 54,000 
fahree Rivers... oF 281,650 597 , 225 66,700 
*Westmount........ 109,375 204,700 2335000 
Ontario.............. 8,245,735 | 7,138,026 5,882,493 
Belleville.......... 22,475 37,600 1,000 
SVT ANAS Arce 8,590 15,072 22,561 
Chatham’... .. a5. 67,200 7,985 14,520 
*Fort William....... 65,925 265,720 163,300 
Galt Peete cee ct 18,143 28,160 11,002 
*Guelpht erence 45,220 56,582 82,881 
El anmil ton... 45ee. .£ 310,300 307,800 361,400 
HC ines FON ss ostierse 27,092 133,954 30,465 
FIItGMeNCT oe tees 166,588 299,058 170,545 
AE ONAGMs 0th oi toe 224,880 305,700 271,700 
Niagara Falls...... 172,240 94,105 113,425 
shawarte eee. 76,590 82,790 100,965 
*Ottawascn. 1,875,385 738,122 373,785 
Owen Sound....... 426,425 50,550 20,075 
*Peterboros.) ane 25,210 55,734 30,015 
*Port Arthurdinc one 179,785 46,055 179,557 
SSTLAatLord eee: nis 54,278 77,560 154,654 
*St. Catharines..... 52,590 119,452 43,480 
*St. cehomast«.. f..- 25,020 14,711 9,433 
SATION wae cote er es 116,390 73,749 70,450 
Sault Ste. Marie... 41,715 54,649 50,904 











May, 1925 


City April, 1925 | May, 1924 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
SP OrOUtOnueet es doe 2,823,972 | 2,363,910 2,169,997 
York Township... 446,950 698,350 411,000 
Wellandees..5. so 18,720 11,070 17,190 
PE VWWINGSOM eaAtaaes oe 441,650 793,050 606,190 
Org 25 0s eyes 149,208 133,980 97,553 
PULVeESIOeG mn crecee 121,500 13,500 121,750 
Sandwich......... 111,130 94,100 100,850 
Walkerville....... 116,000 117,000 65,000 
Woodstock......... 14,564 14,318 16,848 
Manitoba............ 727,420 833, 030 718,325 
SRrowe Ona be a ce 18,500 26,150 Miess2 
Do Bouueeera. ce 46,980 34,500 38,493 
*Winnipee::...c2)... 2: 661,940 772,400 668,500 
Saskatchewamn....... 651,347 316, 710 925,117 
*Moose Jaw........- 12,680 11,025 143 ,521 
wall BYERea NZ h 219,890 200,915 212,960 
ESaskatoonsemen sae 418,777 104,770 568,636 
Alberta sek. 466,295 393,948 1,642,020 
S@aloary eine. 181,850 122,850 184,370 
“Hdimontony.. 5+... 270,575 240,310 1,414,100 
Lethbridge........ 13,560 25,448 31,545 
Medicine Hat...... 310 5,340 12,005 
British Columbia....| 1,849,571 | 1,794,873 1,438,121 
Nanaimo as. 8,300 5,065 12,120 
*New Westminster.. 33,645 45,025 43,645 
Pomt Grey; , 2.0... 551,100 608,800 498,000 
Prince Rupert...... 264,864 26,800 27,635 
South Vancouver... 163,790 125,575 66,610 
“Vancouver: :. 3... 795,980 958,307 640,076 
VIGOR Ss fee. foe: 31,892 25,301 150,035 
Total—60 cities... 2". 15,296,080 | 15,042,519 | 14,621,100 
*Total—25 cities....... 42,204,876 | 12,647,240 | 12,645,396 
Accumulative total for 1925 1924 1923 
60 cities—first five 
TONtHS. eee ee 50,011,236 | 45,890,525 | 57,852,503 








A Trades and Labour Conference has re- 
cently been held at Adelaide, in South Aus- 
tralia, the chief object of which was to hnk 
up together the political and trade union 
bodies representing Australian Labour. This 
would make possibie the formulation of a 
comprehensive policy embracing the whole of 
Australia. The delegates declared that the 
’ predominance of Labour governments in Aus- 


tralia at the present time (only Victoria has 
a non-Labour Government) pointed to its 
being a suitable moment for the socialisation 
of industries, and they considered the forma- 
tion of a powerful federation. The immediate 
proposals under discussion were:—(1) the ap- 
pointment of a Supreme Labour Council; (2) 
a pan-Pacific Conference; (3) the legal estab- 
lishment of a 44-hour week; (4) future inter- 
national conferences, 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
kave recently been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month in 
the Lasour GazerTE. In the majority of cases 
the agreements are signed by both employers 
and employees. Verbal agreements, which are 
also included in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In the case of each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manuf acturing—Clothing 


MontreaL, QuEpec—THE Hat anp Cap Manu- 
FACTURERS OF MONTREAL AND THE UNITED 
CirotH Har anp Cap Makers or NortH 
America, Locau No. 33. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1924, until 
July 31, 1925. 

Only union members are to be employed. Application 
shall be made to union for help, and after one week 
same may be obtained elsewhere. If non-union such 
helpers must join union within four weeks. 

The trial period for newly engaged workers shall 
not exceed two weeks. 

Hours per week, 44; overtime, time and one quarter. 
All work to be on the weekly system. 

In dull period work is to be divided equally among 
employees. Claims of discrimination are to be taken 
up by the Board of Adjustment, who shall also attend 
to disagreements over discharge. 

No strikes or lockouts during this agreement. Dis- 
agreements are to be taken up by the Board of Ad- 
justment. There shall be no change in wages during 
period of agreement. 


MontTrREAL, QupBEC—CrRTAIN LocaL Firms 


AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
Workers’ UNION (CLOAK AND Suit MaAxk- 
ERS’ UNION) OPERATORS AND FINISHERS’ 
Loca No. 13, Currers’ Loca, No. 19; 
Pressers’ Loca No. 61. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 19, 1925, until 
January 15, 1928. 

Only good standing members are to be employed. 
The employer shall maintain a union shop during the 
life of the agreement, being one that employs not less 
than 8 operators and sufficient workers in other 
branches, and complies with union standards and con- 
ditions. There shall be a shop chairman to represent 
the employees. An authorized officer of the union may 
investigate shop conditions. 

Hours: forty-four per week; 
when full capacity of workers 
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no overtime in shops 
is not employed, or 


when workers are out of employment, except to com- 
plete work for immediate shipment. Overtime not to 
exceed 8 hours in any week nor two hours in any 
day, and to be restricted to first five days of week. 
Additional overtime in cases of emergency. 

Mimimum wages per week: cloak and dress cutters, 
$42; pressers, $44; under pressers, $39; tailors, $30. 
In factories on weekly basis, operators, $44; finishers, 
$25; button sewers, $16; on piece work, the above 
shall be basis for prices. 

The employees shall name a price committee to fix 
piece work prices with the management. 

The employer shail not enter into individual agree- 
ment with any employee. 

No contracting or sub-manufacturing work in the 
shop shall be permitted; no work may be taken home. 

The employer shall not deal with manufacturers, 
contractors or jobbers where a strike is being con- 
ducted. 

It is agr.ed that a Joint Board of Sanitary Control 
shall be established in the cloak industry of Montreal; 
Board to be composed of an equal number of the 
employers. the union, and the public, the object being 
to work out a code of sanitation for the cloak in- 
dustry, abolishing the present unsanitary conditions, 

The union label is to be adopted. 

Workers are not to be discharged for misconduct 
without notice in writing. 

Complaints and grievances are to be submitted in 
writing. The employer and representatives of the union 
shall jointly investigate the complaints. Decisions shall 
be binding. If parties fail to agree they shall refor 
matter to an impartial chairman, who may order an: 
investigation. 


Manufacturing—Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


Port ArTHUR, ONTARIO—THE Port ARTHUR 
Division, Provincia, Parer Muius, Limrr- 
ED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or Pup, SuLPHITE AND Paper MI. 
WORKERS. 


Agreement effective from May 1, 1924, until April 
80, 1925, as summarized in the Lasour Gazette for July, 
1924, has been renewed, to be effective until April 30, 
$935, 


(926 

Sautt Ste. Mariz, ESPANOLA AND STURGEON 
Fauits, OntTARIO—THE SpaNIsH River 
Purp AND Paper Mis, LIMITED, AND 
LocaLs OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPERMAKERS. 


The agreement of May 1, 1924, is to remain in force 
from May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, with certain altera- 
tions. 

Minimum speed classification for each paper machine 
is hereby set. Above this minimum speed rates of pay 
shall increase- or decrease according to the paper- 
makers’ standard classification. ; 

Miniinum rates, per hour—Paper Machine Room— 
Paper Makers’ schedule dated 1923 to apply above these 


speeds: Soo: Boss Machine tender, $1,64; machine 
tender, minimum speed 650, per hour, $1.24, $1.19, 
$1.07; back tender, $1.12, $1.03, 88 cents, 3rd hand, 


78 cents, 76 cents, 71 cents. 
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Espanola: Boss machine tender, $1.50, $1,39, $1.29. 
Machine tender, minimum speed 650, $1.09, 95 cents; 
back tender, 91 cents, 76 cents; 8rd hand, 73 cents, 65 
cents Sturgeon Falls: boss machine tender, $1,27; 
machine tender, minimum speed 650, $1.07; minimum 
speed 590, 98 cents; back tender, 88 cents, 75 cents, 3rd 
hand, 71 cents, 65 cents. 

When on hanging, news rate at which machine was 
running plus five cents shall be paid. 


Sautt Ste. Marin, ESPANOLA, STURGEON FALLs, 
OnTARIO—THE SPANISH River PULP AND 
Parrre Miuis, Limirep, AND THE LOCALS 
oF SEVERAL INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


The agreement of May 1, 1924, is to remain in force 
from May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, with certain altera- 
tions. 

Head riverman, Sturgeon Falls, 47 cents per hour; 
the two occupations wood handler and block handler 
combined and called wood loader; tour foreman, wet 
press sulphite at Sturgeon Falls, 69 cents; weighers at 
Sturgeon Falls, 50 cents; car cleaner, finishing room, 
changed to car preparer; weigher helper, Sturgeon 
Falls, eliminated, and a new occupation, car loader 
and inspector, added at 50 cents per hour; tour fore- 
men, boiler house, at Sturgeon Falls, 70 cents; steam 
engineers, Hspanola, 77 cents; saw filer at Sturgeon 
Falls added; the following occupations added to the 
Mechanical Department: wood room millwright and 
helper, wet press millwright and paper mill pipe fitter, 
the last two to Sturgeon Falls only. 


Manufacturing—Printing and Publishing 


MontTrREAL, QUEBEC——FRENCH NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND JACQUES CarTIER Loca No. 
145 or INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION. 


Agreement in effect from September 15, 1924, until 
September 15, 1927. 

Only union members to be employed. Learners on 
composing machines must be typographical workers. 
Equal pay for equal work for men and women. 

Hours, 48 per week; for evening papers, between 7 
a.m. and 6 p.m. Night work, 45 hours, between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Overtime, time and one-half and double time. Holi- 
day work, double time for New Year’s Day, Epiphany, 
Ascension Day, Labour Day, All Saints’ Day, the 
Immaculate Conception, Christmas Day, and St. John 
the Baptist’s Day if declared a legal holiday by the 
provincial government during the period of this agree- 
ment. 

Workshops must be kept sanitary. 

No office must perform work from or for an office 
where a strike exists. 

Wages per week, journeymen, day work, $40; night 
work, $44. Apprentices, from $14 to $28.50. Appren- 
tices will be examined by a committee of the union. 
One apprentice to four journeymen, and one addi- 
tional for every five additional. 


Reoina, SASKATCHEWAN.—NEWSPAPER  PRo- 
PRIETORS AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
- PRESSMEN AND AssIsSTANTS’ Union, No. 
ad 
(5. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1925, until April 
30, 1927, and for one year more unless 6 months’ notice 
is given. 


Scale of wages per week, journeymen, day work, $44; 
night work, $47; apprentices, from $19 to $33.50. 

Hours, eight per day, seven and one-half per night. 
Six days or nights per week. Overtime to twelve hours 
on evening papers and eleven on morning, time and 
one-half; thereafter, double time. Crew called back 
for extras shall receive not less than two hours’ over- 
time. 

Only union members are to be employed provided 
they are furnished as requested. Otherwise a firm may 
secure its own help, which may then be unionized. 

One apprentice to four journeymen. 

No pooling of hours. 

Disputes over wages or conditions shall be settled 
by a Board of Arbitration of two members from each 
party and a fifth appointed by them. 

Rate on holidays, time and one-half for first three- 
hours; thereafter, double time. On morning papers, 73 
hours’ pay for 5 hours’ work. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—JOB OFFICES AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
Assistants’ Union, No. 75. 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1925, until 
April 30, 1927, and for the following year unless six 
months’ notice is given. 

Wage scale per week: foreman in charge of one or 
two cylinder presses, $43; in charge of three or more, 
$46; in charge of one cylinder and three platen presses, 
$43; journeyman pressman operating two _ cylinder 
presses, $40.35; foreman in charge of offset presses, 
$46; journeyman offset pressman, $42; offset assistant, 
$31; cylinder assistant, $29.75; automatic feed oper- 
ators, $33; cylinder feeders in combination shop and 
and part time on platens, $23.50. Platen presses: 
foreman in charge of one to four platen presses, $39; 
in charge of five or more, $44; journeyman, $38; 
feeders, at discretion of the foreman. 

Foreman or pressman may operate one cylinder and 
three platen presses. 

Platen foreman or pressman may not operate more 
than five platen presses, one journeyman to four or 
fraction thereof, : 

Those receiving higher wages shall not be reduced 
under this agreement. 

Hours per week, forty-four. 
hours, time and one-half; after three hours, double 
time. Night work, $3 above day scale. 

Only union members are to:be employed when union 
can furnish same. Foremen must be union members; 
apprentices may be temporarily advanced when there 
is not sufficient competent help. 

Disputes over wages and conditions will be referred 
to a Board of Arbitration. 

Holiday work, first three hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter, double time. On morning newspapers a 
night’s work of 5 hours shall be paid for as 7 hours’ 
wiork. 

When union fails to supply competent help same 
may be secured by the employer. 

Firms signing the agreement, agree not to do work 
coming under the jurisdiction of the union for a firm 
not employing members of the same union; union 


members not to do same class of work in non-union 
shops. 


Overtime, first three 


VERNON, British CotumBIA— EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND INTERNATIONAL T'Po- 
GRAPHICAL Union, No. 541. 


Agreement in effect for the year 1923 and 1924 and 
thereafter until terminated by either party by thirty 
days’ notice. 

Only union members are to be employed. 


JuLy, 1925 


Hours per week, forty-four. Overtime, over 8 hours 
in any one day, or over 4 hours on Saturday, or over 
73 hours if all days are divided equally, time and one- 
half. Overlapping shifts are to be night rate. 

Wages per week—hand compositors, machine opera- 
tors, and floormen, days, $37.40; nights, $40. Foremen 
and machinist-operators, $3 extra per week. Overtime 
and holidays, time'and one-half; Sundays, double time. 

Machine learners: apprenticeship on machines to be 
limited to 20 weeks. Wages per week: first four weeks, 
$18; second four, $21; third four, $24; fourth four, 
$27; last four weeks, $30 per week. One learner to 
each office, learners must first be }ourneymen for three 
months. © 

Apprentices: one apprentice to five journeymen; not 
more than two to an office; provided when apprentice 
reaches fifth year a junior apprentice may be taken 
on. Apprentices shall not be less than fifteen years 
of age and shall serve for five years; they shall not 
work more hours than journeymen. Apprentices shall 
be examined by an apprentice committee of the union 
and the foreman; apprenticeship may be terminated 
in six months. No apprentice shall leave one office 
and enter that of another employer without written 
consent. Apprentices shall be registered by the union 
secretary. 

Disagreements shall be settled by a committee of one 
from each party and if necessary a chairman appointed 
by them. 


Consiruction—Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, OntTARIO—THE ASSOCIATION OF CANA- 
DIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION IN- 
DUSTRY, OTTAwA BraNcH, MasoNs AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION, AND BricK- 
LAYERS’, MASONS’ AND PLASTERERS’ UNION, 
Locat No. 7. 


The agreement in effect from June 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1925, as summarized in the Lasour GazErTE 
for August, 1924, was renewed, with an added clause 
that three months’ notice of change must be given after 
April 30 of any year by party desiring change; other- 
wise agreement is automatically renewed. 


Hamiuron, Ownrtario— Master  PLaAsTErers’ 
ASSOCIATION AND ‘OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ 
AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
AssociaTIon, Loca No. 298. 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1924, until 
April 30, 1926. 

Wages per hour, $1.123; 
four on Saturday. 

Overtime to ten p.m., time and one-half; thereafter 
and legal holidays, double time. 

Car fare and travelling time to be paid one way, 
outside the Hamilton Street Railway. 

Foremen and men in charge are to receive not less 
than one dollar a day additional wage. 

A firm in business for one year and employing two 
or more plasterers shall be allowed one apprentice 
whose indenture shall be four years; a second appren- 
tice with eight men. Apprentices must be 17 years 


hours per day, eight, with 


or under; they will be given 3 months’ trial, and 
must be indentured. 

Members are not to work with employers usiag 
plasterers’ tools and not qualifying as _ practical 
plasterers. 


The original contractor shall complete any job for 
which he has contract, no journeyman plasterer being 
allowed to work on job except by permission of the 
contractor. 
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No two employers who are reeognized by the local 
as individual contractors or employers shall work in 
conjunction together. 

Violations of agreement shall be referred to an 
Arbitration Board of three from each party, with 
full power. This committee shall meet every month 
for the benefit of the trade in general. 


HUMBERSTONE, ONTARIO.—Iwo Loca Firms, 
AND Unrirep BrorHEerRHOoOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, Locau 1168. 


Agreement to be effective from June 1, 1925 until 
May 31, 1926, and thereafter from year to year uniess 
notice of cancellation or change be given on or before 
February 1. 

Hours per day, eight, with four on Saturdays. 

Overtime rate, first four hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 80 cents; foremen, 85 
cents; foremen must be members of the union. 

Apprentices may be employed only with journeymen, 
one to five journeymen; apprentices may work over- 
time only when with journeymen, and shall receive 
overtime rate. 

Carpenters in mills or shops on supply work, in 
factories on maintenance (not construction) work, muy 
work nine hours except Saturday when work shall 
terminate at noon. Minimum wage per hour, 75 
cents. 

Employers are to hire only union men when avail- 
able. If these are not supplied by the union after 
three days’ notice, non-union men may be employed, 
such having 14 days’ notice to become members of 
the union. 

Car fare in excess of ten cents per day is to be 
paid to men sent outside the city tio work. 

When a job is sub-let the agreement must be kept. 
The business agent may visit the job at any time. 

Journeymen doing job work for other than a con- 
tractor shall receive not less than five cents above 
minimum rate. 

In shifts, second and third shifters shall be paid 
eight hours’ time for seven hours’ work, men not 
working more than one shift an twenty-four hours. 


Port ArtHur, ONTARIO—TwiIn Criry Buttp- 


ING CONTRACTORS AND  BRICKLAYERS’, 


Masons’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


Union, No, 25. 


Agreement as previously in effect renewed from Mav 
1, 1925 to April 30, 1926, wath three months’ notice 
of change in wage schedule. 

Minimum wage per hour, $1. 

Hours jer day, 8 with 4 on Saturday; on shift 
work, not more than 8 hours in 24; on three shifts, 
eight hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. 

- No overtime work or work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays or holidays, except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, when double time shall be paid. 


Winpsor,. ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING |PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND OPERATIVE PLASTERERS 
AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Association, Locat No. 345. 

Agreement summarized in the Lasour Gazrrre for 

July, 1923, in effect as from May 1, 1923 until May 1, 


1924 was extended to May 1, 1925 and again to May 1, 
1926. Rate of wages throughout, $1.50 per hour. 
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Toronto, Onrarto—Toronto Socrery oF 
Domestic SANIrary AND HEATING ENGI- 
NEERS AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
46. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 10, 1924 unt’l 
May 10, 1926 and from year to year unless one month’s 
not:ce of change is given. 

Hours, eight per day and four on Saturdays. 

Minimum wage per hour, $1. 

Overtime until midnight, time and one-half; there- 
after and Sundays and holidays, double time. A'bso- 
lutely necessary repairs or finishing up a repair job 
if not taking longer than an hour may be done at 
regular rate of wages. 

Men working out of Toronto shall have fares and 
board paid; travelling time paid, single time up to 
9 p.m. If travelling at night a sleeper is to be 
provided. In localities where no local union exists 
the hours of labour may be extended to 10. 

Only union members will be employed on work under 
the local. If local is unable to furnish mechanics 
they may be hired as required. 

No man may work in connection with plumbing, 
sanitation or city water system, who is not in possesion 
of a city license. 

Members may not work for anyone but a member 
of the society except where such work is not availab'e. 

One apprentice or one helper to a journeyman; not 
more than one improver to be employed on any job 
unless where there are more than five journeymen; 
then one additional improver for each five journeymen. 
Present apprentice agreement to remain. 

A Joint Conference Board of four from each party 
will meet each month and will deal with questions 
dealt with formerly by the Apprentice Board. 
Grievances will be referred to a Joint Arbitration 
Board of three from each party with full power to 
settle grievances and appoint an arbitrator if necessary. 

In event of a dispute not being settled or any 
violation of the agreement, before any definite act‘on 
is taken the matter must be referred to the General 
Office of the United Association, no strike, stopping 
of work or lockout taking place before matter has 
been investigated. 

For any work done outside the boundary of the 
twin cities, walking time shall be allowed at three 
miles per hour. No time to be lost when a memoper 
is sent from one job to another. In out of town 
work, transportation shall be paid unless member quits 
of his own accord. 

No member may work for sub-contractor on work 
taken from building conitractor for labour only. 

Shop steward shall inspect all scaffolds. 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN MASTER 
CARPENTERS AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS ‘AND JOINERS, Locats Nos. 
38 AND 2632. 

Agreement as summarized in the Lasour Gazerre for 


July, 1923 was renewed for one year from May 1, 
1924 and again for one year from May 1, 1925. 


Winpsor, Onrario—Master PLuMsBeErs’ Asso- 
CIATION OF THE BorDER CITIES, AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
Fitters, Loca No. 552. 


Agreement of May 1, 1923-May 1, 1924 was summar- 
ized in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 1923, wages per 


hour being $1.10. The agreement was renewed as 
from June 1, 1924 to May 1, 1925 with wages per 
hour, $1.15, and was again renewed at the latter 


rate to April 30, 1926. 


WINpsor, ONTARIO.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
Essex County AND Unritrep BroTHERHOOD 
or CARPENTERS AND JoINEeRS, Locau No. 
494, 


Agreement to be in effect from June 11, 1925 until 
April 1, 1926. 

Wages per hour, until November 1, $1; after 
November 1, wages shall be decreased as agreed upon 
by a commission consisting of ‘business agent of union, 
secretary of employers, and if need be, a third party 
agreed to by them. 

If a member is discharged by three contractors for 
incompetency, he shall be deemed expelled from the 
union insofar as the contractors are concerned. 1b} 
union can furnish skilled mechanics, contractors will 
give union preference. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturday. 

Overtime, Ist 4 hours, time and one-half; thereafter 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Pay day to be weekly. 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.— ASSOCIATION OF 
Domestic SANITARY AND HEATING ENGI- 
NEERS AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMB- 
ERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 179. 


Agreement effective from May 1, 1923 until April 
30, 1925 and from year to year until notice is given. 

Hours of labour, eight per day and four cn 
Saturdays. 

Overtime, from 5 p.m. until midnight and from noon 
on Saturdays, time and one-half; ‘thereafter and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage per hour, journeymen, 90 cents. 

Men sent out of town are to have fare and board 
paid; travelling time to be paid; sleeper provided it 
necessary. 

Men working out of town where there is no local 
union may work ten hours single time per day. 

No member of the union may work at trade for 
anyone but a_ registered employing plumber. No 
employing plumiber shall employ any but union mem- 
bers or men eligible to become so. All employees are 
to be covered by insurance as per the Provincial Act. 

Not more than one apprentice to every three journey- 
men; no fitter to have more than one helper. 

Plumbing shall be installed in strict accordance with 
the by-law of the locality. 

Grievances shall be referred to a committee of three 
local employers and three journeymen, with power to 
settle grievances. No journeymen shall be dismissed 
until committee shall have met and rendered decision. 
This committee shall also consider such matters as 
changing the agreement. 


Cauaary, ALBERTA—CALGARY CONTRACTORS AND 
Unirep BrotTHerHoop oF ‘CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS. 


Agreement as in effect from May 1, 1924 to April 30, 
1925, and summarized in the Lasour Gazerre for March, 


1924, again effective as from May 1, 1925 to April 30, 
1926. 


VANCOUVER, British CoLUMBIA—TRADE RULES 
oF Pitz Drivers, Brincze, DocK AND WHARF 
Butters oF BririsH CoLuMBIA, CHARTERED 
BY THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. 

ji aoe! agreed upon and in effect as from January 


Hours of work, eight per day and four on Saturday; 
all time outside of hours to be overtime, and paid 
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double time. No rearrangement of hours will be per- 
mitted or evasion of the 8-hour day and the 44-hour 
week. 

On road jobs outside a radius of 25 miles from 
Victoria or Vancouver, 48 hours shall constitute a 
week’s work except in cities. 

In work of two or more shifts, 74 hours at 8 hours’ 
pay. Double time for work in more than one shift 
in 24 hours. In case of more than one shift being 
worked, 4 hours to be worked on Saturday. 

Wages, per hour—Pile drivers—foremen, $1.124; boom- 
men, 933% cents; crew, bridgemen, wharf carpenters, 
874 cents. 

Double time on Saturday afternoons and holidays; 
no work on Labour Day unless life or property in 
danger. 

Foremen must be union members. Members ordered 
to report and not put to work shall be paid at least 
two hours’ time unless weather etc. prevents working. 

Travelling time and transportation are to be paid 
for. Provisions made for bedding at camps, or arrange- 
ments for board and room. The steward shall take 
charge of those injured in accidents. 

Sympathetic strikes will not be considered a violation 
of rules. Members will not work in an: open shop 
with non-union men, or under police protection or 
where an injunction has been issued against main- 
taining union principles. No bonus system or piece- 
work. 


Vancouver, British COoLUMBIA.—INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Locau 844. 


Working rules, accepted verbally by certain employers, 
and in effect from April 1, 1925. 

Hours per day, eight. Overtime, time and one-hali; 
Sundays and holidays, double time; no work on Labour 
Day except to save life or property. Transportation 
and travelling time to be paid. An thour’s time to 
be allowed for raising steam. 

Scale of wages—steam shovel, drag lines, dredges 
and ditchers: engineers, $200 per month and board; 
cranesmen, $150 per month and board; firemen, $110 
per month and board; watchmen, $95 per month and 
board. Where board is not furmished $45 per month 
will be allowed. 

Per day, clam shell, orange wpeel, derrick, pile 
drivers, locomotive-crane and aerial cable engineers, $8; 
concrete mixers, pulsometers, pumps, tower hoists, 
dinkey and road roller engineers, $7 per day. All 
unspecified work—minimum of $7 per day. Firemen 
and oilers, per hour, 623 cents. 


No iation from rules except by permission ot 
the /business agent or local secretary. 


o member may take charge of boiler for a non- 
union engineer. Engineers on steel construction are 
to be paid union workers’ scale. An engineer laid 
off shall be paid for at least a quarter of a day. 
Business agent to be allowed on the job. Engineers 
leaving positions must notify business agent. Hours 
per week on ‘building work 44. Members may not 
break in a non-union man without permission of the 
local. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
Street and Electric Railways 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—Civic By-Law 
To Recuuate Rates or Waces, WorkKING 
Hours AND OtTHerR Martrers RESPECTING 
tue MunNIcipAL Street RAILWAY OF THE 
Ciry OF SASKATOON. 


To be effective from June 8, 1925 until January 1, 
1926. 


The following insertions were made in the by-law 
as in effect for the previous years: Motor conductors 
temporarily employed or any motor conductor granted 
leave for more than 30 days in 1924 may have one 
day’s holiday for each 25 days worked in the previous 
year, not to exceed 12 days in any one year. This 
apples also to employees in the mechanical depart- 
ment. 

The following rates of 
per hour—are welders, 
774 cents; senior 
$140 per month. 


wages have been added: 
80 cents; armature winders, 
pitman, 63 cents; night foreman, 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
Water Transportation 


AMHERSTBURG, ONTARIO.—DrEDGE OWNERS AND 
INTERNATIONAL SuRFACE Rock AND DRILL 
Boat Workers’ ASSOCIATION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1925 until 

March 31, 1926. 


Wage scale was agreed upon as under terms of an 
existing agreement entered into from April 1, 1919, 


-as summarized in the Lasour Gazerre for November, 


1920. 

The wage scale is as follows, per day: licensed 
engineer, blaster, $7.12; driller, blacksmith, $6.87; fire- 
man, $6.37; driller’s helper, blacksmith’s helper, $6.02. 

Overtime, time and one-half for actual time worked. 


Victoria, British CoLUMBIA—SCHEDULE OF 
WacES AND WoRKING CONDITIONS FOR 
Desp Sea Work IN THE Port oF VICTORIA 
AND Ports ServeD BY LABOUR FROM VIC- 


TORIA. 
In effect from October 1, 1924. 
Wages per hour, 80 cents; overtime, $1.20. - Ten 


cents extra per hour for double winch drivers; donkey 
drivers; hatch tenders; siderunners; holdmen and 
winch drivers working on lumber and piles from water; 
on creosoted products; on coal, ballast, ore, sulphur, 
bulk grain, fertilizer, bone dust, lime, cement in bags, 
and nitrate in lots of 50 tons or over; on _ sacks 
weighing 125 pounds or over in lots of 50 tons or over; 
to men actually working in refrigerators or below deck 
with refrigerators when cargo is being discharged or 
loaded. 

Twenty cents per hour above the base wage shall be 
paid to: boom-imen and sling men working on lumber 
and piles from water. In none of these but the last 
shall the employer pay a double premium. 

Work with high explosive, straight time, $1.20 per 
hour; overtime, $1.80. Rate for damaged cargo, 
handling part badly damaged or offensive, $1.20 and 
$1.80. Salvage work, $1.50 straight or overtime; 75 
cents straight or overtime while travelling or standing 
by. Free meals on board when impossible to go 
ashore. 

Straight time: 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. except Sundays and 
holidays. Men to be enabled to vote on election day. 

Special rates are paid for work done during meal 
hours, and for standing by. 

When men are ordered to work at outside points 
their fare shall be paid and half cost of board and 
lodging, men’s share not to exceed $1 per day. : 

Half time for travelling and standing by; for 
travelling continuously, half straight time rate between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

In case of disputes, matter may be referred to 
arbitration, to a member of the men’s organization and 
one of the employers’, and if they fail to agree they 
shall refer matter to a third party whose decision 
shall be final; no suspension of work. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JUNE. 1925 


URING June the Department of Labour 
received for insertion in the Lasour 
GazerTe the following information relative to 
eleven fair wage contracts. Ten of these con- 
tracts contain the usual fair wage clause as 
follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to de- 
duct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is 
established to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 


The remaining contract contains a fair wage 
schedule, the following clause being included 
in regard to labour conditions:— 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it ex- 
pedient that he should do so, he may decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 


work for the purpceses of wages and hours. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
s0 as to give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or fail at any time 
to pay to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour wages according 
to the rates set forth in the schedule or fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding over- 
time and classification, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the Minister to pay any such wages 
at the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the Con- 
tractor and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Contractor, 
and the Contractor shall be bound in every particular 
by any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of Labour 
hereunder shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satisfaction 
that an agreement in writing exists and is in effeet 
between the Contractor and the class of employees 
to which such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of employees 
fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
ples ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the regulation for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc Works 


Construction of a public building at Revel- 
stoke, British Columbia, name of contractor, 
The Interior Construction Company of Kam- 
loops, British Columbia. Date of contract, 
May 4, 1925. Amount of contract, $41,000. 
The fair wage schedule inserted in the con- 
tract is as follows:— 











Rate of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons...Per hour Tas 8 
Carpenters and joiners.... ef 0 80 8 
Carters. 0 Oy omen Y ce 0 75 8 
(Driver supplying own 
horse and cart). 
Cartersin og < sein ator es 0 95 8 
(Driver supplying two 
horses and wagon). 

Concrete workers......... oc 0 55 8 and 9 
Electrical workers........ te 0 85 8 
TLatherstaieosees .\. eae en. Per yard SUPA eee Sr OE 
Labourers -2)2., eee Per hour 0 45 | 8,9 and 10: 
Marble setters............ ce 1425 8 
Painters and glaziers... ... se 0 75 8 
Plasterera. ae ak eee cg 1625 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters “S 1 00 8 
Roofers fae... ee = 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers... ... a 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers... oy 1 00 8 
*Terrazzo layers.......... Per da 7 00 8 

vs a “ helpers... a 4 00 to 5 00 8 


a ee ee ee ee 


*Usually this work is done by contract at so much a. 
square yard. 


JuLY, 1925 


Reconstruction of the River Breakwater for 
a length of 600 feet at Goderich, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Messrs. A. E. Farley, of 
Ottawa, Ontario, and Percy R. Grant, of 
Hazeldean, Ontario. Date of contract, June 
19, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $17,726.37. 


Construction of transformer house at Esqui- 
malt, British Columbia. Name of contract- 
ors, Hodgson, King and Marble, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Date of contract, June 18, 
1925. Amount of contract, $8,985. 


Construction of mooring wharf at Goderich, 

Ontario. Name of contractor, Jackson Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Sorel, Quebec. 
Date of contract, June 22, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $21,698.55. 
- Dredging channels at Bowmanville, Co- 
bourg, Toronto (Eastern Channel), and To- 
ronto (Western Channel), Ontario. Name of 
contractor, National Sand and Material Com- 
pany, Limited, Welland, Ontario. Date of 
contract, May 29, 1925. Amount of contract, 
Class “B,” 52 cents per cubic yard place 
measure, for Bowmanville; Class “B,” 50 
cents per cubic yard scow measure, for Co- 
bourg; Class “B,’ 40 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measure, for Toronto (Eastern Chan- 
nel); Class “B,’ 40 cents per cubic yard, 
place measure, for Toronto (Western Chan- 
nel). 

Dredging channel at Berthierville, Quebec. 
Name of contractor, Les Chantiers Manseau 
of Sorel, Quebec. Date of contract, June 11, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “A” $5 per 
cubic yard, scow measure, Class “B” 42 cents 
per cubic yard, scow measure. . 

Dredging mooring basin at Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia. Name of contractor, Acadia 
Contractors, Limited, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Date of contract, June 17, 1925. Amount of 
contract, Class “B,” 52 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measure. 


Dredging Harbour at Collingwood, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, The C. 8. Boone Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Date of contract, June 20, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “A” $14.12 
per cubic yard, place measure, Class “B” 90 
cents per cubic yard, place measure. 


Dredging River St. Lawrence, Doucet’s 
_Landing, Quebec. Name of contractor, The 
National Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec, Quebec. Date of contract, 
June 18, 1925. Amount of contract, Class 
“A” $8 per cubic yard, scow measure. Class 
“B” 49 cents per cubic yard, scow measure. 
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Dredging Harbour and Channel at Goderich, 


Ontario. Name of contractor, W. L. Forrest, 
Goderich, Ontario. Date of contract, June 
20, 1925. Amount of contract, Class “A” 


$3.17 per cubic yard, scow measure. Class 
“B” 45 cents per cubic yard, scow measure. 

Dredging channel and between entrance 
piers at Kincardine, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph Macdonald Company, 
Limited, of Toronto, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, June 23, 1925. Amount of contract, 
Class “A” $5 per cubic yard, scow measure. 
Class “B” 53 cents per cubic yard, scow 
measure. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in June, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweat- 
ing system; the securing of payment to work- 
ing men and women of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 





Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
$>)*-cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 661 82 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 204 37 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

HOTDIS CLC r ES yon sans ote asc soe dind Soe Los 
Stammpine padseanken etOwh 216k vans eee eee 475 07 
IME arilepaor tt GIN GS okt. beste Beeecck oe 11,257 50 
SGalost de f1.. Aid Rite. Tate oe Relate de AS te eee 26 00 - 





Mr. J. H: Turner, safety inspector at Lau- 
rentide, Quebec, in an article appearing in 
Pulp and Paper states that one of the out- 
standing causes of lost time is the hand tool, 
through its misuse or lack of attention in 
keeping it in a proper state of repair. Hand 
tools should be of sound material and properly 
fitted on heads; if they become cracked they 
should not be wired up or replaced. Accidents 
have been frequently caused through files or 
tongs having no hanales and many eye hazards 
occur through the use of mushroomed tools. 
Out-of-condition tools should be handed 
promptly to the foreman who should see that 
they are properly repaired or replaced. 





About 190 post offices in the Union of 
South Africa are to be used as subsidiary 
labour exchanges in towns where no inspector 
of labour is stationed. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1925 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the index number 
of wholesale prices, however, moved to slightly 
lower levels. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.44 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $10.48 for 
May; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 
1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 
for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. Prices 
of milk, butter, cheese, sugar, potatoes, 
mutton and pork were slightly lower and the 
decline in the cost of these items in the budget 
more than offset the increases in the cost of 
eggs, beef, bacon, rolled oats, rice and beans. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods, the total budget averaged $20.67 at 
the beginning of June as compared with 

20.73 for May; $20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 
for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 
for June, 1921; $26.81 for June, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $2036 for June, 
1918; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, de- 
clined slightly to 158.8 for June as compared 
with 159.1 for May; 152.3 for June, 1924; 
155.5 for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 
164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 
and 201.7 for June, 1919. Thirty-eight prices 
quotations were lower, forty-four were higher 
and 154 were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material five of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower, while one was 
practically unchanged. The vegetables and 
Their Products: group and the Iron and Its 
Products group both declined. In the former, 
declines in the prices of grains, tea and 
potatoes more than offset the increases in the 
prices of flour, rubber, foreign fruits, and sugar. 
The decline in this group was more than suffi- 
cient to offset the movement in all the groups 
which advanced. The groups which rose were: 
Animals and Their Producst due to higher 
prices for hogs, western cattle and eggs; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products because 
of advances in the prices of cotton, silk and 


wool; Wood, Wood Products and Paper due 
to slight increases in ground wdod pulp, 
British Columbia fir and in shingles; Non- 
Ferrous Metals and Their Products main!y 
because of higher prices for lead, zinc, and 
solder; and Non-Metallic Minerals and Their 
Products because of increases in the prices of 
gasoline and anthracite coal. The Chemical 
and Allied Products group was practically un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods advanced while producers’ goods 
declined. In the former group prices of flour, 
coffee, smoked meats, eggs, cheese, sugar, coal 
and gasoline were higher. In the latter group 
higher prices for rubber, sugar, flour and 
textiles were more than offset by the declines 
in grains, furs, painters’ materials, materials 
for the metal working, the chemical and the 
meat packing industries. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods fell due mainly to 
the decline in grains, which more than offset 
the advances in the prices of lemons, raw 
sugar, rubber, hogs, eggs, coal and textiles. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods advanced, 
due mostly to higher prices for flour, smoked 
meats, butter, cheese and gasoline. Domestic 
farm products and articles of marine origin, 
were substantially lower, while articles of 
forest origin advanced slightly. Articles of 
mineral origin were practically unchanged. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured 
or producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished 
or consumers’ goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, advanced to 149 for May as 
compared with 148 for April; 153 for March; 
and 143 for May, 1924. Grouped by origin, 
domestic goods advanced while imported goods 
declined. Grouped by stage of manufacture 
raw materials rose while both producers’ goods 
and consumers’ goods declined. Export goods 
were substantially higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1918 being taken as the base, that is 
equal to 100, the figures being weighted according to 
the commercial and industrial importance of each article 
included. This index number thas been calculated by 
years back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period 1890 to 1913, and has been calculated by months 
from 1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 to 
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date for the principal grouping. Summary tables of the 
Bureau’s index number may be found in the supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lanour Gazarre for September, 
1924. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain preced- 
ing dates. 


HXPLANATORY NOTE AS 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of June of seventy-one staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, and the 
rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
ease refer to the same c'ass of commodity in order 
that the statistics may be available for punposes of 
comparison from month to month, from city to city. 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GaAzErre. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gaznrre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour Gazserre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in ‘the case of 2 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924; the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy” Act, expired at the end cf 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GazerrTe since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articies 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
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potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to he 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principie, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoha 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the exipendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and the fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6;- 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again higher in most 
localities, sirloin steak averaging 29.7 cents 
per pound in June, as compared with 29.3 
cents in May, round steak averaging 24.2 
cents per pound in June and 23.8 cents in 
May. and shoulder roast 16.2 cents per pound 
in June and 15.8 cents in May. Veal, roast. 
was up from an average of 17.9 cents per 
pound in May to 18.3 cents in June. 
Mutton declined slightly, averaging 29.4 cents 
per pound, increases in some localities being 
more than offset by declines in others. Fresh 
pork, roast, was also slightly lower, averaging 
28.2 cents per pound in June as compared 
with 28.4 cents in May. Salt pork was 
slightly lower at 25.6 cents per pound. Break- 
fast bacon rose from an average of 38.6 cents 
per pound in May to 38.9 cents in June. 
Boiled ham was slightly higher at an average 
of 60.7 cents per pound. Both fresh and salt 
cod fish declined slightly, the former averag- 
ing 18.1 cents per pound and the latter 20.8 
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cents per pound. Finnan haddie advanced 
from an average of 19.4 cents per pound in 
May to 20.4 cents in June. Higher prices 
were reported from most localities. 

Eggs were slightly higher, fresh averaging 
35 cents per dozen in June as compared with 
34 cents in May and cooking 31.6 cents per 
dozen in June and 30.3 cents in May. Milk 
declined from an average of 11.9 cents per 
quart in May to 11.5 cents in June. Lower 
prices were reported from New Glasgow, Sher- 
brooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Brant- 
ford, Cobalt, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Regina, Prince Albert, Moose 
Jaw, Edmonton, Fernie, New Westminster and 
Vancouver. Butter prices declined somewhat, 
dairy averaging 36.1 cents per pound in June 
as compared with 36.8 cents in May and 
creamery 40.6 cents per pound in June and 
40.9 cents in May. Cheese was down from 
31.5 cents per pound in May to 30.7 cents in 


June. Lower prices were reported from many 
localities. 
An increase in the price of bread was 


reported from Sorel, Fernie and Vancouver. 
Flour was unchanged in the average. Soda 
biscuits were steady. Rolled oats was slightly 
higher at 6.2 cents per pound. Rice and 
tapioca showed little change. Canned corn 
rose from an average of 19.2-cents per can to 
19.5 cents. Beans were slighitly higher averag- 
ing 8.4 cents per pound. Onions showed a 
general advance, averaging 8.6 cents per pound 
in June as compared with 5.9 cents in May. 
Potatoes were slightly lower, averaging $1.31 
~per 90 pounds in June as compared with $1.37 
in May. Evaporated apples fell from 20.7 
cents per pound in May to 20.5 cents in June. 
Prunes and raisins showed little change. Rasp- 
berry jam was down from an average of 89.7 
cents per four pound tin to 88.3 cents. 
Canned peaches were slightly lower. Marma- 
lade declined from 78.2 cents per four pound 
tin in May to 77.6 cents in June. Sugar 
again averaged slightly lower, granulated being 
8.5 cents per pound in June as compared with 
8.7 cents in May and yellow 8.1 cents per 
pound in June and 8.3 cents in May. Coffee 
and tea showed little change. 

Anthracite coal was practically unchanged 
in the average, being $16.49 per ton. Slghtly 
lower prices were reported from Brockville, 
Kingston and Owen Sound, while increases 
were reported from St. Hyacinthe and Peter- 
borough. Bituminous coal showed a slight 
decline, averaging $10.12 per ton-in June as 
compared with $10.25 in May. Hard wood, 
four feet long, was down from an average of 
$12.28 in May to $12.19 in June. Coal oil was 
unchanged in the average. 


- per hundred in May to $3.96 in June. 


pound to $6.25. 


No changes were reported in rent. 
Wholesale Prices 


summary of prices 
issued by the 


The following is a 
changes during the month 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Prices for most grains declined during June. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.71 
per bushel as compared with $1.824 in June. 
The high price for the month of $1.844 per 
bushel was reached near the beginning and 
the low, $1.613, near the end. ‘At the begin- 
ning of the month the government crop 
report indicating that the United States would 
have very little surplus tended to keep prices 
up. Later in the month, however, favourable 
weather conditions and good crop reports from 
other countries led to a reversal of sentiment, 
this with the lessening of foreign and domestic 
demand tended toward lower prices. Most 
coarse grains also were lower, western barley 
being down from 88% cents per bushel to 88 
cents; flax seed from $2.44 per bushel to $2.37; 
American yellow corn at Toronto from $1.30 
per bushel to $1.283 cents. Oats advanced 
from 60% cents per bushel in May to 643 cents 
in June. Flour advanced.from an average of 
$9.80 per barrel in May to $10.02 in June. 
The price toward the end of the month, how- 
ever, declined. Raw sugar advanced from $3.89 
Coffee 
advanced slightly. Potatoes were again lower, 
being 65 cents per bag at Toronto as compared 
with 80-90 cents in May. Lemons advanced 
from $4.50-$5 per case to $10. This was said 
to be due to the increased demand caused 
by the hot weather. Raw rubber continued 
to advance, a grade of Ceylon being up from 
67 cents per pound to 763 cents. Linseed oil 
fell from $1.25 per gallon to $1.19. Choice 
steers at Toronto were down from $7.624 per 
hundred in May to $7.50 in June. Choice 
sheep at Toronto fell from $8.90 per hundred 
in May to $6 in June. Hogs at Toronto were 
up from $12.58 per hundred to $13.07. Bacon 
was also slightly higher at 32-34 cents per 
pound. Finest creamery butter at Montreal 
advanced from 35 cents per pound to 36 cents. 
Cheese rose 2 cents per pound to 27 cents. 
Fresh eggs advanced from 34-35 cents per 
dozen to 37-39 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York advanced from 234 cents per pound to 
24 cents. Raw silk was up from $6.15 per 
Wool showed an advance of 
2 cents per pound. Foundry pig iron at 
Montreal fell from $28 per ton to $27.25. 
Steel sheets were slightly lower. Shingles at: 
Toronto were slightly higher at $5.20 per M. 
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Some non-ferrous metals advanced somewhat. 
lead being up from $8.10 per hundred to $8.45; 
zine from $8.45 per hundred to $8.60; and silver 
from 684 cents per. ounce to 68% cents. 


Anthracite coal at Toronto again advanced, 
being $13.22 per ton as compared with $13.12 
in May. Gasoline at Toronto advanced 1 cent 
per gallon to 24! cents. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 








No.of 

com- | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | June! June! June} May| June 
ditie 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 
ities 2 


Commodities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6)130-2)149-8}215-4/220-2/234-4/287-6]178-2]155-91150-41147-4]176-9]174-2 
I{.—Animals and their Products............ 50 |102-5)104-4/119-9/155-8)179-4/198-7/204-8]154-6]130-5}126-9]119-1]131-3]132-5 
1II.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 | 97-8/100-2}133-3]196-8)/269-9}281 -4/303-3!165-0/176-01201-2|205-4/192-7/194-4 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 | 94-3] 88-5/100-1)122-4)139-4/171-6}241-6]202-5)164-31179-81170-4|158-9]159-2 
Ve—Ironlandsits Products).g.00. 0.4 hose. « 26 | 97-7|107-2)151-8)220-2)227-3/201-8/244-4]185-7/149-3]174-4|161-0/152-8}151-7 
VI.—Non-F errous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2/108-6]137-3)146-2)144-2)135-6]137-7| 98-6] 98-9] 98-2] 93-41102-5}/103-1 
Vil. “a ee ae Minerals and their Pro- 
SCORE Cpe PA. Re RY oe Te so 16 | 94-5) 96-4)102-2)126-0)144-9]163-8]197-5|205-4|185-7|182-3]184-61176-6|177-°4 
VIII ont and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0)107-4)123-1)154-8)187-3}185-4/223 -3]184-7/166-21163-9|167-41157-9|157-8 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6)124-1)148-4)207-7/212-3/232-5/258-2/164-21141-5)128-3]129-4]158-1]154-3 
TEMA r NOMS 871s. Bk nee ee rae oles 8 | 98-8)100-3/107-1)136-8)172-5)177-5}173-5|142-3]148-0/135-7/145-1]150-7|141-0 
PUP orestae - inhi cet sales ee cee ect 21 | 94-3) 88-5)100-1)/122-4)139-4/171-6)241 -6)202-5}164-3]179-8]170-4)158-91159-2 
TV Minorals... 1 3.30: fe fiat ce ee 67 | 95-8)101-9)121-5)153-2)166-1/167-8)/196-2)175-6]156-6|158-7/157-1)151-7/151-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 127 |104-2}113-9)133-4/178-4/189-2/206-0/244-0/168-41150-8]147-3|144-0]157-8/156-0 
All manufactured (tully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)110-9)130-4)175-5)196-9]204-4)242-0}180-0]154-1]158-3]/153-1/159-5|160-4 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A anp B). 98 |101-3/105-9)120-6)154-0)172-8)191-7/226-1/174-4)152-5/148-6)147 -5/151-9/153-2 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105-6)111-0)132-3)177-1/193 -3/207-6)244-4/170-7|143-9/144-1/138-4/149-1/150-3 
Beverages Ben Ar ae Cage OGY. eco drag 0 oe 4 |101-7)119-4)125-2)144-4)197-5/218-2|249-7|176-0]195-0/222 -3/235-0}248-5/242-6 
Breads tutisad..s..o8. . «dhe Siaeat eee 8 |110-6]1380-1)144-4/214-1/224-4/216-6)261-2/186-9]151-6/136-2)131-9|189-0]192-9 
@hocolate. aici. sds ho Rete ees: 1 |102-0)104-0}112-0}108-0)104-0)131-6)183-2/109-2} 96-0/100-0] 96-0/104-0/104-0 
TMT © Be ieee Ai i= Meee BR PO CG ea 8 | 98-8)100-3/107-1)136-8)172-5)177-5}173-5}142-3]148-0]135-8]133-91150-7|141-0 
EPUItS ee os Ae ee) | ee CR 8 |101-6)111-7/124-2)149-8/173-5)221-6)249-4/218-6]261-0]209-4/183-0]213-6/216°6 
Meats, Poultry and Lard........../.... 12 |103-7/101-5)118-9)163-3)]200-8/204-1)209-2)152-7/153-6)136-8}/120-2/148-3}148-3 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0/108-9)119-5/149-1}165-1}192-8)/203-0|167-8]119-7}127-1|124-8]127-5|/129-0 
Susarsrenned# ote... cd. cate eee 2 1115-41}148-5)171-6)189-6)208-4/237-2/408-3/213-3]148-9|243-5]}184-1]148-7|148-7 
Weretablesii Ja. a 4c eee we SE CERY ot 10 |122-9] 98-6/210-0/323 -3)232-3/245-4/431-1/170-0/144-31170-0/225-8/125-7/119-7 
ge can ene, Mae er iin Pee, LOMe eas 2 1104-4) 96-5/120-0)155-2)174-41197-6/213-1/159-7} 99-9] 98-11100-0}103-6|/114-2 
MODACCOMR. as. bee ee Le 2 |108-0}117-9]117-6]}124-9)]154-7/204-1}227 -0/206-5}206-5|206-5]/216-5|216-5}/216-5 
Misectianecug. sic... .4. 5.5 8st Ls 6 | 99-3/100-0)119-6)159-5/213-0/248-4/283 -8]186-9]172-4]159-11161-0/151-0/151-1 
| 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0) 99-3)105-8)/124-8)146-9)171- 6/203 - 1/179 -2|163-2)154-3)159-0)155-4/156-7 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery ; 
and underwear) EE ORG: Socio Cee 11 |105-3}107-6)128-5)156-0/181-3/282-5}260-2/186-31160-2/166-3]157-2/152-0|151-7 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 96-7] 98-6]/114-9)136-0}152-3/185-0}176-9]164-2}150-5}159-6}156-5|158-3 
Hurnitures 4a088..«.). ocean ees 3 1102-8)104-7)/107-3/145-0)189-1/245-3)323 -4)249-4/219-6}229-1]194-81194-8/194°38 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7)120-3/203 -2/224-3/247-4/336-9|490-6/461-6/364-81317-3/274- 7/321 -6|322-7 
Miscellaneous. a2... 61.5006. kuch 0 7 | 92-9) 96-5) 97-9)114-0}135-0}150-6/182-3]174-8]162-7|149-0]158-7]155-3}157-1 
Ii.—Propvucers Goons (Grours C anp D)| 146 |103-4/114-2/180-7/197-4)195-0)206- 2) 241-9] 167-3) 150-6/150-2/143-9]159-3/157-9 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4) 96-4/101-1/126-3/146-0/164-6)197-1/206-5|185-7)184-3}188-7/179-9)180-7 
OOls sk. aoa we > ace ee 4 | 98-1) 96-81117-8}163-4/203-9}216-6/264-5|/248-0]189-6|216-0}222-0|204-2)/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies ‘ate OESERs c oe Ae eas 8 | 94-5} 96-4! 99-9]123-7/142-1)161-5/194-1/206-4/ 186-0] 183-8}188-1)179-4/180-4 
Miscellaneous ssn. > 4 ss Qh use oe 4 | 92-3] 97-1]183-2]190-4/244-5/242-3/268-6/200-5)177-1]192-3]198-4)188-9]183-9 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104-4/116-1/133-9)182-9/200-3/210-7/246-8/163-0|146-8]146-5/139-0)157-1/155-4 
Building and Construction Materials 32 | 93-8} 90-3]/103-8]130-7/150-5)175-0}214-9)]183-2)161-8}168-4]161-4)154-4)154-1 
Tener ace vGotebe- co ee 14 | 91-1) 83-4] 92-3]/110-7/130-4/163-8]206-4)180-0]159-8/170-6]160-4|149-3]149-7 
Painters” Materiales. ...en.. oe aes 4 1102-2}119-8]159-4)219-4/264-3/303-21313-7/173-3]180-2/205-7|194-2|214-2/205-4 
Miscellancous 5. 3.3 wcee eb See es 14 |100-0]103-3}128-2]174-2]191-9}192-4)227-7/192-6|165-1/168-1]161-2/162-3/160-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8}121-9)140-8]194-9/241-7/218-8/254-0/158-4|143 -4/141-1/134-3/158-2/156-2 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/100-5]134-2/195-3]274- 1/286-8/310-2)157-3)180-2|209-0/212-5]193-3)196-9 
Borer Indus Gey... ee.) ae 2 | 72-4] 50-0} 83-0/138-2/237-3]445-6/477-5|264-4/316-41314-4/219-9]248-9/231-5 
For Leather Industry................ 6 }102-8]114-0]137-6]167-8]146-6)217-4|176-3] 98-0] 93-8] 98-7] 89-6] 98-5] 98-4 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0}107-4)145-0]175-8)174-9]155-11173-0]123-2]112-4)123-7/113-4}116-0}115-6 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8}123-5)167-9}211-5}230-6]184-0/208-7|184-8]162-8}|155-3)153-0}150-8 150-4 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |110-0]108-8]120-9]165-8/195-4/180-21186-6/114-3}128-1}110-0)101-8)120-4/116-6 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 1114-6)145-2/153-8|244-3]252-71261-7/280-7/177-7| 149-8] 131-9/128-9]199-9]189-9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.. 23 |108-4]123 -2]138-6]177-3|188- 8/209 -91295-8]186- 7] 153-3] 155-5] 143-0) 154-6) 157-9 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Sas ie : : ; ; 
ala | 2]3 Sa | 4| 4 2 | 
3 = B ES S & 
Locality 27 Gere eee. ? Se pole) | wee Pe wit ee ee el ee 
RD. Dass re eal tp <j m - 2 a Ole oo . ies OP ee 
So (eae eee ees Tes yy ee | ges | See e eas “3 
Qu =e os ae By aa S38 Qe pon Bon go Ee 
" @ OV imh | S2}] Bo oo Sore) We aa e Oo esl So 
Pain ieei 2) oo th Th ™ SH Se fo mem my Be mM @ hr 2 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents] cents cents cents cents cnets cents cents 
Dominion (average)........- 29-7 | 24-2 | 23-9 | 16-2 | 12-4 18- 29-4 28-2 25-6 38-9 42-9 60-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30°5 | 24-4 | 22-4 | 17-1 | $3-5 15- 25-1 26-3 25-7 | 37-9 44-5 59-4 
1—-Sy dney-. eh. oaks wide 31-8 | 25:1 | 24-2 | 18-2 | 15-5 14. 25 30-2 PHA 37-5 41-1 60-8 
2—New Glasgow.........- 27-6 | 24-5 | 20 14-9 | 12-3 15- 22 25-4 24-7 35-1 40 59-4 
o— Amherst, se. octes ove de 24 22-5 | 16-2 | 14-2 | 12-7 15 25 25 24.4 37-8 39-5 60 
Am Fa litax:.|..ganceesais set 34-4 | 24-4} 27-2 | 17-1 | 14 15- 28-3 29-3 24°6 34-7 38-1 57-7 
S— Wimdsor. ance che ode le50 25 22 20 12 15 25 23). Ae ae 40 45 60 
Ge Truro ees casas wares 35 25 25 18 25 Sian SU ee 25 27-5 42-3 45 58-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 27-4 | 26 24-6 | 17-7 | 14-1 13- 25 25 23-6 33-6 37-5 51-6 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-0 | 24-6 | 22-8 | 17-9 | 12-8 16- 23-1 27-6 25-1 35-7 41-3 59-0 
8—Moncton............--- 30 23-6 | 20-2 | 16-8 | 12 74 oN an CR 30 25-2 36-2 41-9 59-3 
9-—-StaJOnmy ii eee eceaae 33-3 | 24-6 | 28 17 12-2 14- 26-2 28-6 24-5 35-5 39-6 60-6 
10—Fredericton............ 31-6 | 26-6 | 25 22-5 | 14-8 14- 20 28-3 25°5 33-3 40-7 63-7 
1d—Bathurst. .0..203 bade on 25 23-7 | 18-1 | 15-1 | 12 Out Ges ted; 23°5 25 37-6 43 52:5 
Quebee (Average)............ 26-1 | 23-1 | 23-0 | 15-2 | 11-4 14. 25-6 25-6 25°38 36-4 38-4 58-6 
12—Ouebec sets. 2et ae 25-4 | 24 21-9 | 17-1 | 11-5 15- 26-7 25-1 25-2 Sieh | eee 56-6 
13—Three Rivers........... 26-9 | 23-9 | 25 17-1 | 12-4 14- 22-6 25 28-2 AQ eee 58 
14—Sherbrooke............ 3D 27-6 | 33 20-4 | 14-7 15- 30 26:7 26-1 37-3 41-3 58-6 
15 Sores fac hese sie tsa oe de 22-5 | 22-5 | 19 12 11 1 ASS eae ee 2 MDs 25°5 36 40 58-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........| 21-3 | 18-7 |] 18-5 | 12-7 9-4 13- 20-7 23-2 21-3 35-7 36°5 55 
17—SteJobhalst cas il. 25 23 25 14-3 | 11 13 30 26 23-3 38 40 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 19 18 14 14-5 | 12 17- 19: .p Tete 26-6 32 Bile (LAI 5 fs 
19—Montreal............... 31-9 | 26-7 | 28-4 | 14-4 | 10-4 9-4 28-6 28-4 26-1 36:9 39 60-7 
20-—Hull 9.468 Hecate 27-8 | 23-8 | 22-5 | 14-5 | 10 12-5 27-5 28+1 253 34°5 36°8 60 
Ontario (Average)........... 30-6 | 24-9 | 22-9 | 16-8 | 12-6 20-4 28-4 29-5 26-2 36-9 40-8 61-3 
21-—Ottawayn Bios... awe 27-5 | 23-5 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 10-6 16 30:3 28 24-8 36-2 41-7 61-4 
22—Brockville............- Oleg | e2o 25 14-7 | 12-3 16 28 30 25 BY, 41-5 59-4 
23— KENOStONn = kociee ok cee ete 30-5 | 23-8 | 23-8 | 17 11-5 12-8 26-4 29-8 24-3 35:8 39-3 58-1 
24—Belleville.............. 28 23-2 | 24-7 | 16 12-3 20 31 30 25 40-5 42-2 62-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-7 | 25-8 | 22-2 | 16-6 | 12-6 20: 28-3 28-8 20 38-8 42-1 60-4 
26—Oshawaeec ss sis. dascenele 29-6 | 24-2 | 21-6 | 15-5 | 12-3 21: 24 30-2 26 33-8 37-3 60 
27—Orillias 4) ek 27-9 | 24-5 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 12-5 20- 24-2 27-6 27-4 37-7 39-4 58-9 
28—Toronto.........0e006- 32-6} 24:7 | 25 15-1 | 12-9 20- 31-8 29-1 25-2 37 42+1 61-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30-7 | 25-4 | 23-8 | 17-1 | 11-1 23° 2-0 Bi 27 35-5 39-4 62 
380—St. Catharines.......... 3L-2) |) 25 24-2 | 15-3 | 11-3 20 27-5 30°8 22-8 35 38-6 61-8 
31—Hamilton....:......... 33-5 | 25-9 | 25-3 | 17-5 | 14-3 21- 24 Said 27-5 36-6 40-2 63 
$2——-Brantiord....: cee. sehr 33 26-8 | 23-9 | 17-7 | 13-4 21: 30 31-9 30 36-4 39-4 61-5 
Jo=- Galt in: Pee bes bee Beer 27-3 | 24-3 | 22-6 | 15-3 | 12-7 22- 26-5 30-6 30 36-1 39:6 62-3 
34—Guelph.............006- 26-2 | 21-2 | 19-5 | 15-5 | 13-2 20: 25 26-5 30 34-4 37-5 58-2 
35—Kitchener.............. 29-2 | 26 20-1 | 17-8 | 14-9 22- 30-8 28) +) |bnnea cas 34-8 38-1 61-6 
386—Woodstock............. | 33-3 | 25-9 | 23-7 | 16-9 | 13-1 20 30-7 26:7 23 36:3 39-1 61-9 
37—Stratiord....5....000.6. 30 25 21-3 | 19 13-6 22 23-5 27-6 27 40-7 45-5 62-7 
38—London............+-.- 31-4 | 25-5 | 24-5 | 17 11-9 20- 28-5 29-6 26-6 36-6 40-2 61-5 
39—St. Thomas............ 31 25 PA. 17 12-9 19 30 31 22-5 87-5 40-3 2°5 
40—Chatham.............. 30-6 | 25-3 | 22-6 | 16-6 | 12-5 22. 28-7 28-3 26-3 37-3 41-2 63-8 
41—Windsorvsis..2 34.5% stoke 29-7 | 24-8 | 23-2 | 15-8 | 11-7 21- 39-5 29-2 22-4 37-8 41-1 63-8 
42-—Sarniagierscsds sees ve soe 30 23-8 | 23-8 | 18 12-9 22. 25 31-3 25 36-7 40-8 62-5 
43—Owen Sound............| 29-3 | 25 21 17-5 | 18-3 20- 23-8 25-5 25 36-3 39-8 62 
44—-North Bay............. 36-1 | 30 26-5 | 17-4 | 11-6 21 30 31-3 24-9 35-2 40-7 62-9 
45—Sud bury. css case aes 31-5 | 25-8 | 23-5 | 18-5 | 12-3 7A 27-5 31 26-7 39 43-1 60-9 
46—Cobalt. . 0.0. ns beens 31-7 | 26-8 | 25-9 | 19-2 | 12 QOS Ae eke ae 30 27-2 si 43-3 64-5 
47—Timmins..3. 0590/0. ae 20-0 } 23 19 15-2} 11 20: 26-7 29-3 26 34-5 39-3 54 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 32-1 | 27 22-6 | 18-4 | 12-8 22. 25-6 30-4 27 38-1 42-6 58-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 32-8 | 22 21-6 | 16 14-1 18- 33-8 29-3 28-5 40 46-5 64-1 
50—Fort William........... 82-6 | 24 23-1 | 17-9 | 13-8 20 31-4 31 28 39-1 41-4 60-7 
Manitoba (Average)......... 28-7 | 22-2 | 20-9 | 14-4 | 11-6 15-3 36-8 24-4 23-0 37-5 41-5 59-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 29-9 | 22-1 | 21-5 | 13-5 | 11-9 14- 29-9 25-3 23-9 38°5 43-5 57-3 
§2—Brandonte 2 5.28 ot bio eck 27-5 | 22-2 | 20-2 | 15-2 | 11-3 16- 31-6 23-4 22 36-4 39-4 62-1 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 29-4 | 22-5 | 19-9 | 15-2 | 11-0 16- 32-1 24-7 23-1 46-8 49-0 64-1 
§8—Revina pa. e eee ee 30-3 | 22-1 | 19-6 | 13-8 | 11-6 14- 29-7 24-3 20 44-8 50 66-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 19 15 11 16- 35 23-5 23 DOr Mee 62-5 
55—Saskatoon...........+6- 26-4 | 20-6 | 19¢6 | 15-3 9-8 16- 31-6 26 24-3 40-5 45 57-9 
56—Moose Jaw..........--- 33-3 | 24-8 | 21-3 | 16-8 | 11-6 18: 32 24-8 25 48-5 52-1 69-6 
Alberta (Average)............ 26-9 | 20-9 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 10-7 16. 33-0 26-3 24-0 44.2 49-8 59-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26-3 | 18-8 | 20-8 | 15-1} 11-1 17-5 34-5 26 27°5 45-6 50-7 58-1 
58—Drumheller............ 30 25 18 12-8 | 11-3 17-5 35 30 25 50 55 65 
59—Edmonton............. 25-6 | 19-5 | 19-4 | 12-7 9-7 15 34-4 28-1 aS 42-2 48-1 57-1 
60—Calgary........ce.eee: 25-4 | 19 18-2 | 12-7 | 10-2 15-7 28-6 25-9 21 41-5 46-8 58-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 27 22 17-6 | 14-2 | 11-1 14-8 32-6 21-7 23-6 41-5 48-5 57-5 
British Columbia (Average).| 32-1 | 25-4 | 23-8 | 16-0 | 13-5 22-6 37-5 31-7 27-2 46-0 51-5 62-8 
62—Fernie. ....6...:000e800: 30:7 | 24 24 15-2 | 10 Vi 35 31 29-3 40 47-5 61 
68—Nelson.......c0cesee008 2 25 22 18 14-3 22 40 33°5 25 47 53-8 63 
GA—Prailis 3.5) Sane ote 31-3" 25 Pacey ite 13 23 38: 33-3 25 48-7 55 63-7 
65—New Westminster...... . . 3 29-9 43-2 47-5 60-3 
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Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 


(kind most 


per lb. tin 
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Canned salmon, 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 
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n - ~~ 
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"eae. We = 
os — 38 
SEs loads 3 
~4 0 [az B.0 roy 
Ro asin io Mi = 
Sea (Sess = 
faa 54a rod = 
cents cents cents 
35-0 31-6 41-5 
37-3 33-5 11-2 
42-4 39 b 12-14 
34-2 a 12 
34-2 31 9 
38-1 30 2 |aelipse 
37-5 27-5 10 
40 35-3 10 
31-4 26-5 | 9-12 
32-1 29-8 11-8 
85-2 32-3 110-12 
35-1 31-8 12 
32 30 12 
26 25 12 
34-8 32-8 10-6 
36-4 33°9 110-12 
36-1 34-7 13 
35-8 34-5 ja 10 
2 aaa ene 8 
Sy ty | Ia 8 
33-8 31-7 10 
30-6 30 13 
41-6 35°5 12 
a2 29-2 10 
34-7 32-1 41-4 
37-6 34-7 10 
32-4 31 10 
32-6 29-5 10 
29-5 26 ann 9 
30-7 25-7 10 
SGU). {Ae aks ote 11 
30-7 29-3 }10-11-5 
38-3 33°8 ja 11-8 
aoa. liieuagk ous 12 
I a a 12 
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30 Oil 2.0 cae a 12 
30 28 j1 
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38-7 34 12-5 
33-0 29-6 11-0 
35-5 31-4 12 
30-4 27-7 10 
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34 30 10 
Ber! 29-1 10 
32-1 24-5 10 
40-9 36-4 13-9 
37°5 33-3 ja 12-5 
Btokor An | lepeteeee Gone a 17 
40:49. 32 epee 15 
40-6 35 10 
39-5 37 10 
42-1 38-9 ja 12-5 
37-7 35 14 
51-4 39 20 
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pee ice Cl 
SH O SE 
cents cents 
36-1 46-6 
37-8 43-6 
37 43-7 
38-1 43-4 
36-2 40-9 
35-9 43-7 
40 45 
39-5 44-6 
33-6 38-2 
37-2 42-0 
39-5 44.4 
38-3 42-5 
37-8 41 
Beiea, 40 
34-4 37-1 
33°4 37 
ie? 36-1 
36 38-7 
BEE Tel oe 36-1 
eet rhe 35-9 
36 37-5 
32-3 35-8 
35-1 38-8 
33°8 37-9 
36-5 40-0 
38-3 40-3 
36°5 39-6 
33-8 37-8 
39-5 39-3 
35 37-5 
36 37-8 
36 40-8 
36-2 40-4 
87-5 41-2 
37-3 39 
37-4 39 
ay 38-4 
37-2 38-7 
36 39-5 
35°3 39-1 
35-3 37-6 
84-7 38-8 
36-2 38-7 
38-9 40-3 
37-8 39-8 
40-3 40-5 
38-7 42-3 
36-9 37-8 
35 40-2 
34-5 40-8 
Se cyl ee 43-8 
Ja Ait 42-5 
33-3 40-7 
38-3 43-6 
82-5 42-9 
33-7 39-6 
ay 39-4 
32-4 39-8 
31-4 40-7 
31-9 40-9 
27-5 40 
33-1 39-2 
33 42-5 
33-3 40-9 
33-1 42-2 
35 42-5 
33-9 39-3 
31 40-4 
33-4 40 
39-8 43-9 
Dy Pe 40 
40 44-2 
38-3 45 
43-1 43-7 
38-4 44-8 
41-3 45-2 
37°5 43-3 
40 45 





a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








oy, . ivy op Canned Vegetables 
eee ee: a |g 
cg hau eer ary Ze = = 
PA Be ag |3% _ | SS | ce Bg 
Locality He | 8 3 = a a | ale 38 
Gs Aw bi ov mn r= in 
Same geet coy Se eu bee ria ecu 9 eae pee 
oo =o arpa | (tah al fe a Ar4 sa £8 mm ag 
$21 ee] ak | Seo! Se | oo | 28 | ds | aa | gs 
a Sere e| Sak) jon |. 8 a 5 a Bi 6 & 
i.e) ~Q WD fy fem —G ca) i Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 30-7 7-9 18-2 5:8 6-2 10-9 13-9 20-1 18-8 19-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-4 8-5 18-4 6-5 6-7 10-0 14-8 22° 20-4 20-7 
I=ES VANS VARs oe coe eto ee 32°3 8 18-7 6:8 6-7 10-7 15-4 21-7 21-1 22 
2—New Glasgow..........2e0e005 31-1 8 17-5 6-4 6-3 10-7 15-4 22-2 19-9 20-6 
S- AM NETSEM A Wics.cw be beneranetene 30-4 10 18-5 6:3 6-7 9-1 13 23-4 20-7 19-4 
FIG THAX aces wcte oecnetls aitetacde 32-3 8 18-1 6-2 6°4 9-7 15-4 22-6 19-5 20-5 
5—=Windsorin. vickdeecs th oe 32 8-3 20 6-9 8 10 15 25 UR Rae os, ort 
6—=TTuTrOs. OR cs.cca tors see eben 30-4 8-7 17-3 6°5 6-2 9-8 14-6 21-5 19-3 20-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 29-1 7:4 18-6 6 5-9 10-2 17°3 21-5 18-4 19-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 39-8 8-9 18-4 6-3 6-3 11-9 15-2 20-7 18-3 19-4 
8—Monetonie cs se oo ketene 33-1 9-3 19-2 6:6 6-6 11-9 15 21-8 19-5 20-3 
0-Stiiohnt desc cece tee wee 29-7 8-7 18-6 6:2 6°6 10:1 14-1 19-6 17 18-9 
O—Fredericton..............0ee00 30:5 8-7 17-7 6:5 6-1 is 15 20-6 17-8 19 
1—Bathurstie... b....86 bose 30 8-7 18 6: 6: 10 16-5 20-8 18-7 19-2 
Quebec (average)................04- 28-9 7-0 17-6 6-0 6-8 9-8 14-3 18-7 19-3 19-0 
12—“@ eee Hs: ccc aie «ie bebo oe 80-5 8-5 17-6 6:3 6-4 10 14-3 19-8 18-9 19-7 
3—Threet Rivers. «..cociess cede oe 30°6 6 18-9 6 7-5 10-3 16:7 19-6 20-4 19-7 
14-Sherbrooke: .j....scs600 sete ae 29-4 8-7 17 5:6 6:6 9°6 14-3 18-6 19-3 18 
15S oretecuy sc bow ches Roa ee 26-5 6 17-6 5:8 6-5 9-7 14-4 17-5 20-9 17-4 
16—St<-Elyacinthe: «8.2. sc. eee 28-6 6 17-7 5-5 6-5 10-4 14-7 19 19-2 18-8 
l7—=StiJohn's es. eos. see eee 30 6 17-8 5-8 7-5 10-2 15-3 18-4 20 18-9 
18—Thetford Mines................ 26-8 6-7 16-8 6-2 6°38 8-4 14-3 18-7 19-3 18-4 
1 9—=Montreale aids onic «ss scare 29-6 8 17-6 6-1 5-9 10-5 13-2 18-9 18-1 22-3 
20 BaRee cs adas cine «chee ee 28-4 6:7 verve 6:3 71 9-1 15-1 17-4 17-4 17-6 
Ontario (average)................... 30-6 7-4 17-6 5-5 5-8 11-5 14:3 19-7 17-7 18-3 
21-=O thames 4c 24 chee 31-7 8 18-3 6-5 6-5 11-2 13-4 19-4 18 19 
22—- Brockville; sce cies «he eee 27-5 6-7 17-9 5-7 5-7 9-6 14-1 19-2 17-8 18-1 
23-SIGINGSTONS,. vedo ae eine ole cele 29-2 6-7 15-9 6° 5+3 10-6 13-4 186 15-9 17 
24—Belleville..............2200002 26-7 6°7 17-7 5:3 5-1 11-1 13-2 19-1 17-8 18-3 
25—Peterborough................:: 25-6 7°3 18 5+3 5-4 10-7 14 19-3 16-8 16-5 
26--Oshawats..% G. cess bone meee 33-3 7°3 15 4-7 5-5 12-2 12-8 19:7 17 18 
21 Orillia. ec dc2ek beeen eee eee 30°8 6-7 19-1 5 5-4 11-7 13-4 19-5 18 19-1 
28—Porontols..... chs Lenser cee 33°5 7°3 18 5:5 5-6 10-8 12-9 19-2 16°8 17-4 
29—Niagara Falls................6: 32-7 7:3 18-2 5-5 5-9 13-1 15-2 20-7 18-3 19 
30—St. Catharines..3.....5. esse 27-4 7:3 16-2 4-9 5-7 11-2 13-8 18-7 16°6 18 
Ol Hamil tomenede sce eee nee 35 7:3 16-7 4-9 5-8 11-1 13-5 18-4 16:3 17:9 
32—Brantford..... ches eee ee 28-7 7:3 16-7 4-9 5-4 11-8 13-4 18°6 16°4 17-6 
BO Galt wt. cica cider homie eee 31-5 6-7 18-4 5-4 5-6 12-2 14-3 19-2 16°7 17-8 
34—Guelph 1 afaie io de laleis sigap Sinaenere 28-8 7-3 18 4-9 5:6 11-8 11-5 18-8 16 18 
35—Kitchener. ic... 500s ctu» oe 30-6 7°3 18-1 4-9 5-4 12 14-7 18-6 17-4 18-1 
6-=Woodstock. +3. 2215 2 soso 29-2 7-3 16-9 4-7 5- 11-4 13-8 19-2 17-1 17-7 
Ol = ELATOLS «codecs cicie tle tee oe 30:9 7-3 18-5 5-4 6-4 12-3 13 20-5 18 18-3 
BS LOnGOn eis odes s och teeters 30-5 {7-3-8 18-6 5-1 5-5 11-7 14-5 19-4 17-6 18-2 
BO—-StNomas. b..sfacice heres 29-4 7-3 18-8 5-7 5-8 12-4 14-7 20-7 18-1 19-4 
40 Chatham, ...5.00kosiccteeeene 30:6 6°7 18-9 5+6 6 11-4 15-5 20-1 18-4 18-1 
4I— “Windsor... <ic d.c.0:0 Sereaie bee ne 29-7 8 17-4 5-7 5°7 11-4 15 20-1 18-3 18-9 
4D Sarnia iy. sie Soa ohio See 29°2 6 18-3 4-8 5-2 11-1 15 20 18-7 18-7 
48—Owen Sound.............ee008% 32 6-7 18-4 5-2 5-8 11-6 15-8 19-6 17-6 18-3 
Al— North Bay... $s.e0 sc ce cece 31-4 8 15-5 5-9 6:5 12-4 16-5 19-9 17-9 19 
45—Sud Dury scccieccate cece 31-7 8 16-5 6-1 7°5 11-4 17-3 20-7 19-9 18-7 
46—Cobalt SMa 8 e:dinajeie aiole oetNestneeia 352 8-7 18 6-6 6:8 12-3 16°6 22-5 19-8 19-8 
47—DiM MING 5.45 he0see cee 32-1 9-3 15-5 7-1 5-5 9-7 15 20-6 18-8 19 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-2 8 18-6 5-5 6-7 12-5 15-4 19-7 17-6 17-6 
49-—PortArthurt.. : oss.ccaeeee 29-7 7°3 18-8 5-9 5-6 10-8 14-6 20-1 18-7 18-9 
50—Fort William)... i2...b.e ee. o 30-8 7°3 17-7 5-7 6-3 10 13-6 22-1 19 19-3 
Manitoha (AVOERZE) 025.006) aeeteor oe 30-4 7-7 17-0 6-1 6-2 11-6 13-9 21-7 20-1 21-2 
51—Winnipee ss. 5.02 58... 0b eee 31-6 8 16-2 5-8 6-1 12-3 13:2 21-8 19-5 21-1 
52—BrandOness.c.do0onvasine Meee. 29-2 7:3 17-7 6-3 6-2 10-9 14-5 21-6 20-7 21-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30-1 8-5 19-90 6:0 5-8 10-4 13-7 21-0 29-1 22-1 
H3=— Regina Fee joes Gis eros 30°3 8-4 16-8 5-8 5-5 11-8 12-9 22 20-1 21-8 
54—Prince Albert............00000- 27-5 8-8 20 §-2 6:1 8°5 13-5 20 20 23°3 
DO—= Saskatoon. '..d<\c0kne oo sek eee 29-7 8-8 19-7 5-7 5-9 10-8 14-7 20-2 19-9 23-2 
56—Moose Jaw......ccccccsesccccss 33 8 19-5 6-1 5-5 10-4 13-8 21-7 20-4 19-9 
Alberta (AVCPAZC) 0 2. vs aeibe cua te 32-5 8-8 18-5 6-0 6-1 11:3 12-9 20-2 29°6 22-3 
57—Medicine Hat...............--- 31-1 8 19-2 6 6-4 10-9 12-8 20-2 21-2 21-6 
58—Drumheller.............-00008- 35 10 20 6-7 6-9 12:5 15 2 Rl Ee ea 25 
59—Hdmonton:.... ces o.teee ees 31-7 8 18 5-8 5-5 10-2 11-3 19-8 21-4 21-6 
60—Calgaryitiind.acdirccskt nets 33°8 8 19-2 5-9 6 11-4 13 19-9 19-9 22-2 
61—Lethbridge..)........i.0.ss-. 30°8 10 16-2 5-8 5-6 11-5 12-3 20 20 21-1 
British Columbia (average).. 32-1 9-3 20-5 6-1 6-8 10-8 10-3 19-5 19-6 20-3 
62=-Perniey9.c. Bet es) ee 32 8-1 Hey, 5-9 5-5 12-5 10-8 19-2 19-2 19-2 
63—Nelson aie, afenatoyae lg Sinis aieter ot er eetes ese 34-1 10 19-8 6-5 it 11-6 11-7 20 20-8 20-8 
64—Trail........ noe eecacecenuerever 31:6 9-3 17 6-5 6-5 10 10 18-6 20 20 
65—New Westminster.............. 31-4 7-5 22-3 6 6-1 9-4 9-3 19-2 19-2 22 
O6--Vianeouver boc ak.. cob ren oe 30-0 8-9 22-5 6-1 6-2 9-5 9-5 19-4 18-8 21-1 
Ol Wiletorians. 4. sa. Wee nine teens « 31-2 8-9 20-4 5-9 7:2 9-9 10-5 19-6 19-6 19-6 
O$—-Nanaime.. 4. cece. Oke nes « 33°7 8-9 23 6 7:7 11-9 10 19-7 19-7 20:3 
69—Prince Rupert................. 32-5 12-5 21-9 6 8 11-9 10°6 20°6 19-4 19-4 
ee) et a 
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Potatoes Apples ri 
3 = ; : mas P bp 
a ee - Be g 4 re} ts’ a 3 
ae | ee 2 iF onal Eile ds IG RR cde Ape g 
ane a= na rej oo oo os o's 38 or -5 
ar oS , : oe. SPA 4 oo 2. oo 3 ele 
awe >S Me} ire! oa ata tas, Go ee 9 nO BO Qh 82 ee) 
= EB oa baa € lise [wes ees | vs ao ca sea eer ai 
Beet ee Vi | ee ee Gas cael | o6 8 zi Es EB 
Seek fy Pe ae - bs oa. 5a a5 soc = 8 aa a 2 Bo 
fa fo) Ay Ay co c3| ay n 6) = oO = Oo 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 8-6 1-309] 26-2 31-1 20-5 15-6 16-2 19-0 883 29-5 -7716 48-6 
8-1 6-9 AZIOT) 28-0 eet .e 19-2 15-4 17-4 19-7 -946 31-2 -865 51-3 
9 5 1-29 2G isd Iie Mars tets 22 18 19 8 22-5 1-04 32-3 O09) lis eA 1 
7-5 7-2 1-18 Doel | Baws ert 18-4 16 16-8 20-2 -921 31-3 752 52-5 | 2 
8 6-1 US TDi ee sire 20 14-6 16-7 21-6 -90 31°6 1-00 45 3 
7-5 7-6 1-05 ASTM TEP OA, RES 16 15-6 15-8 17-2 -865 29-7 732 57-5 | 4 
9 8 1.20 DIS Naas Ae 20 18 18 18 DOO) ars ee aa Ls 00y yao te ae rd es) 
7:6 7-4 1-17 23 25 19 14-9 17-3 18-6 -95 31 833 50 6 
8 6-4 705 13-4 17-6 20 14-2 14-8 19-3 -938 32 85 56-6 | 7 
8-1 7:4 7841 17-9 39-8 19-8 16-9 16-1 19-3 -876 32-2 863 48-1. 
8-9 7-7 1-01 TESTO MAY war Rear 20 15-5 16-3 20 812 34-4 80 50 8 
7-7 5-8 812 19-3 35 18-3 18-2 16 18 125 30°5 80 45 9 
7-6 8-1 646 16 44-5 20 18 16 18 817 31-9 85 47-2 |10 
8 8 666 1:66) ee Mae 21 16 16 21 1-15 32 1-00 50 11 
7:9 7-5 -988} 20-5 35-6 19-7 16-3 17-9 20-0 954 29-7 835 46-5 
8-3 7-4 +783 12 5 ieee aps 19-3 18-3 18-6 19-5 893 30 -877 46-4 |12 
8 9-3 1-14 22-5 30 20 16-7 20-2 20-8 1-04 28 -90 45-9 {13 
7-6 6-9 1-04 19-9 35:7 21 15-8 16:5 20 1-01 32-1 -78 50-6 |14 
7°8 6°3 1-10 eet a enews 18 16-5 16 23-8 1-08 Zee, a en te 43.9 {15 
7-9 7°4 1-06 27 RRR ces once 18:3 15 15-7 17°5 967 32°3 875 45-5 {16 
Si Al skohen cs “81 Dini) BALIN A 22D Nae 2), 22-5 25 90 32-5 +95 SURO alee 
7-1 6-8 1-04 D202 Sima ule ais 20-7 17 18-6 15-4 90 32-5 85 47-1 |18 
8-2 7-4 1-00 20-6 44.2 19-3 14-8 16-9 19-6 °939 26-7 712 47-1 |19 
8-5 8-6 °915 22-2 32-5 18-3 16-4 16-3 18-6 -86 26 738 49 20 
8-6 8-5 939) 20-4 30-1 19-9 15-3 15-3 18-1 863 27-9 133 45-9 
9 9-5 1-05 21-5 40 21-3 16-3 15-1 20-6 858 30-9 70 47-3 |21 
7-4 6-7 71 15-1 35 20 15-4 14-8 17-5 +948 29-7 708 45 Be 
8:6 8-7 807 18-7 25 18-6 14-4 16-1 17-8 -899 27-6 725 44 23 
9-6 10 815 17 PATHS ON 13-9 13-6 17-9 > 849 26°6 764 45-3 [24 
8-9 6-9 773] 16-8 23-8 20-3 13-8 14-6 17 +848 25-7 711 43 125 
8-4 10 688 14-6 22-5 15 13-8 14-5 16°5 *875 22-5 725 49 26 
8-6 9-9 641 BL oe Qi aie ee ae 21-6 14-4 15-4 17-8 -898 25°6 764 45 27 
9 5-8 83 16-9 36-6 17-5 13-3 14:3 17-2 »813 25-6 678 44-5 |28 
g-1 9-6 1-18 2820) 4%. Atreegeall RES 17-4 15-7 17-7 “91 31-6 80 48-1 |29 
8-8 10-1 913 VO oA pce ais Sal adh eae 15-4 14-4 15-3 -858 25 645 45 30 
8-6 8-9 889 19-9 25 20 13-8 14:5 16-1 +799 24-5 666 43-4 131 
7-3 8 74 1610) Nice seep ae 20 13 13-7 14-9 +726 24-7 664 41-6 |32 
8-6 9-] 817 1S oO earls onal | aes ac et 8 es 15-3 14-3 iN 804 26-2 *712 44-2 |33 
7-6 "f 83 17-8 25 16-5 13 13 15-4 » 742 25°7 -69 43-4 [34 
8-1 6-9 91 18-3 DO! iyi sme uae a a, 15-1 14-4 17°3 -773 25°5 69 41-9 {35 
7-8 7-4 805 1 HPs a eee ae Uy eh A 14-5 14-6 16-3 -79 28-5 697 45 36 
8-6 7-4 827 Oe ipl tes bess 2.5.4 17-5 15-9 14-6 17-8 -899 27-8 *775 45 SVf 
8-2 8-4 - 768 16-1 LON Malll seeboee eee: os 14-6 15:7 17-8 -866 29 -75 45-3 138 
9-1 10-6 293 19-9 Aya Dia Maye hired ae 15-6 16 17-7 -918 28-2 83 46-1 139 
7-9 5-6 “91 1 Sta Lal |i NPS, 21 Ra 16-3 13-7 17-2 -831 31 747 46-3 |40 
8-7 8-8 1-06 19-3 34 22 16-3 14-6 17°6 “911 28-4 74 45-2 {41 
8-1 i 833 sd oe ah etna aes Wises: 16 16 18 -943 27°5 80 45 42 
8 8 *657 TAG Hi Peeconiah iN ier esa tala y 15-1 14-7 17 »772 29 725 44-3 |43 
8-8 9-7 1-09 PDS ya ht Sens aur 22-5 14 14-6 18-2 875 32°5 775 48-6 |44 
9-1 9-8 1-10 2026 ges wearers 18 18-2 17-2 22 943 32-2 ie 47-1 145 
9-5 11-9 1-27 DST wes vehdie sty 23 17-6 20-2 24-2 983 30 80 54-2 146 
9-6 7-6 1-49 30 35 22-3 14-3 18-7 20 -95 26-7 80 50 47 
9-1 9-4 1-07 22-9 34-3 19-5 16 16-3 20 +892 26-4 761 45-7 |48 
8-5 7-2 1-36 30°6 40 22-1 17-6 15-4 20-7 -861 30-7 -693 48-6 149 
8-4 8-2 1-41 Si Le Oe ial 20-8 17-3 18-5 23-3 865 31°7 738 49-4 150 
8-4 8-3 1-375) 26-9. |. 0 .2..2 22-2 16-5 16-2 20-5 823 31-3 735 48-1 
8-3 8-6 1-69 SAE HG oes ARES 21-8 17-4 15-8 20-3 -806 29-6 729 47-1 {51 
8-4 7-9 1-06 DA Ne a) Mobi Ae 22-5 15-6 16-5 20-6 +84 33 74 49 52 
8-5 11-2 1-968 40-4 ]........ 21-2 15-5 17-9 21-2 876 31-6 730 53°3 
9-1 10-8 2-08 ye |? eae ee 19-7 16-5 16 23-1 -865 30°4 716 53 53 
8-6 13-3 1-84 IOV AM Ed Bia ass 20 14-4 20 20 883 33°3 -70 51-2 154 
8-5 10-4 1-96 0G) ee ae ates: 25 14-6 17-9 21-7 -869 32-5 -764 53-8 55 
7-8 10-1 1-99 YE | ala eae 20 16-5 17°5 20 887 30 74 55 56 
8-3 11-7 2-070} 38-1 }........ 22-5 15-9 17-9 19-3 862 30-3 785 54-7 
8-1 11-4 2-11 dea tal (so Bek Aa 2D 16-3 18 18-1 +816 30 +825 53-6 |57 
8-5 12-5 AOC emg Ta deer ake ate 20 16 20 20 -95 30 -75 60 58 
8-4 10 1-27 Zoe Oa esee ae a D4 16-2 17-8 20-6 -814 30:3 +746 53-6 159 
8-8 12-5 2-38 2: HGH Ral enh Saas 23-8 15 16-6 18-9 -859 30°5 »788 54-5 |60 
7:8 12 2-09 Pd EBON in Bin ar 22-4 16-1 17-1 19-1 -871 30-7 -814 51-7 |61 
8-4 9-5 ete eae halter ca 22-9 15-2 15-5 18-6 -858 31-0 +783 52-2 
9-7 5 2-87 FSB | Sect ate a e 20 15-8 15-8 19-2 -90 30 °75 50 62 
8-8 10-6 2-83 DO iteerce sce 23-3 15-5 15-8 18-7 -908 34 °767 52-5 163 
8-2 8-1 2-85 Hol Sp eeyaares 25 15-8 15 17-6 866 35 816 53-3 164 
7-8 9-6 2-29 Sean eee aie: 21-8 13-3 11, OSS eae ae -794 29-7 > 767 47-5 165 
7-7 9-3 2°56 AB e Sie ce 16-9 14-5 14-8 18-3 “81 27-8 -721 50-4 |66 
8-2 11-8 2-78 (5 on i a 20 15-9 14-4 18-8 85 30°6 -76 50 67 
7-9 10 2-81 ZN STOUT [yates One 23-8 14 15 19-1 85 29-4 -831 56 68 
8-5 11-3 2-81 13) ere eee 25 16-9 18-1 18-3 -888 31°3 *85 57-5 169 
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Sugar ag » 
> an i: B S = : g 
. : E 3 al eas ao | & > ag 
2) gZ aS! & Lee aN aelhed a cu = es} Po 
Locality 3k Sl % incee eee | wee | A Eos | 8 = a2 te 
© 5, ba § == HS} 3 oO”. a oS - ae as 3 ao 
See me ea ae snare merge) |e. ee ee We) ee = 
See | bes Wer | eer then | am | SS) | ee ime i be) | aes 
BOw | SS as ow pe OE i oK ok a6 Se Be oF 
Fad| Sea] 82 | 82 | 888] GX | 22] £8 | §2 | £2 | 83 
(fie) pen Oo oS Oo > D Ay Oo D Hn 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 8-5 0-3 71-6 27-2 15-4 42-4 2-9 2-4 7-6 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 9-0 8-5 64-7 71-3 29-7 12-0 3-9 43-1 50-3 13-6 8-1 
A SY CHEV aie ss bias 9-4 9 64-4 72-1 31-2 14-9 4-4 53-5 54-5 13 8-1 
2—New Glasgow........- 9-2 8-8 66 70-9 30-5 11-8 3-7 40 45 13-8 8-2 
92° Arnlicrat HO uke 8-9 8 65 70:6 29-3 10-5 3°9 AQ aps een 4, 13-7 7°9 
42 Tha lita lel hee 8-2 7°8 60-1 71-6 29-3 13-2 4-2 42 54-4 13 8-1 
5 VG SOML le lcciave heen 9 OT eso eee 70 28 Oy) PP srercianasats 40 60 15 8 
6—Druro yee 9-1 8-3 68 72°5 30 10-5 3°5 43-3 37-5 13 8-2 
7—P.E..—Charlottetown 8 7:5 60-6 68-1 27-5 14-8 4 47-7 47 13-1 7-1 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-7 8-3 63-1 71-8 26-3 12-0 3-9 44-8 43-6 12-5 7-& 
Moncton en rene ae 9-3 8-6 69-4 75-5 28-7 12 4-1 49 45-5 14-4 8-3 
O22 St John ol eee 8-6 8-2 58 62-3 24 11-1 3°8 49-6 50-5 12 8 
10—Fredericton........... 8-5 8-4 60 76°2 24-7 11-6 3°6 40-5 38-2 11-5 6:7 
11 Bathurst 8-5 8 65 73-1 27-6 13-3 3-9 40 40 12 7 
Quebec (Average).......... 8-0 7:5 59-0 69-8 26-7 14-3 3°7 43-5 67-9 11-1 GA 
12——@uebech wey so nebease 7:9 7-4 59-8 70:7 26-4 16-3 3°5 41-3 68-6 11-1 7°8 
13—Three Rivers......... 8-4 7°6 59-1 71-1 26-1 14-8 4-1 46 76:7 11-5 7-8 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7-9 7°6 60-6 68-8 27°3 13-8 3-2 40-6 58-8 10-6 71 
15 Sorel awe ee 7:9 7:4 52-1 67-9 26-6 14-1 4-3 42-9 66:7 10-6 7:6 
16—St. Hvacinthe........ 7°9 7-4 59-6 66-4 27-8 13 4-3 41 80 10 ffoal 
17—Stavonnis. Vane 8-3 8-2 63-3 73°8 26-7 15:3 3°6 50 65 13-5 7:5 
' 18—Thetford Mines....... 8-2 7-7 60 71-4 25-7 14 3-6 40-6 62°1 11-5 UP 
19—Aiontrealey ee ee 7-4 7-1 60 69-3 25-5 14-7 3-3 43-4 65-4 11-3 6-9 
POLS Eales Beet de Me 8 7-5 56-7 68-6 28-3 12-6 3:8 45-8 67-5 10 7:7 
Ontario (Average).......... 8-3 8-0 61-1 71-4 26-1 13-4 3:5 40-5 61-5 11-6 7:5 
OTOP ta Wate ec ae 7:8 7-4 62-2 71-7 26-8 12-7 3°6 46-6 61-1 11-4 7-2 
292—RBrockville............ 8 7-6 59-3 71-3 25-7 13-3 3-9 35-7 61-3 11-1 6:9 
23—Wingstonussacs..+ sloaes 7:7 7-5 55-5 68-2 24-8 12-3 3:7 89-4 51-5 10-5 7-1 
9422 Rellevaillenoise ee ae 8-3 7:9 61-3 69-8 25-9 12-9 3-2 38-3 62-1 11-2 7-1 
25—Peterborough......... 7:7 7-6 62-2 69°3 25 13-7 3-2 37-2 53-6 10:7 7 
IG2-Oshawa ewes. aes 8 7°8 65 70:5 25 12-8 3-5 40 60 12-3 7 
2-Ortliia danas akeiee 8-3 7:9 63:7 |- 68-3 25-6 13-8 3-4 39 56-1 11-8 8-2 
28-—MOrOntOnnusmint selene 7-9 7:7 62-4 71-5 24-8 11-9 3-4 40-2 53-1 10-2 6-7 
29—Niagara Falls......... 8°3 8 62-5 75-3 25-7 13-4 3°7 44 57:8 11-2 7-4 
380—St. Catharines........ 8-3 8-1 60 69-6 24-6 we 3-2 39-2 57-8 10-7 6-6 
31 Hari tones ene 7:7 7:6 60-7 70°5 24-9 12-2 3-1 32-7 59-9 10-3 6-2 
32-—Brantford: 25.2 4s. 7-5 7-2 54-8 71-2 23-6 11:5 2:9 38 62-3 11-2 6-6 
Sore Ge dys HN os POR 7°8 7:6 62-3 69-4 24 13-2 3°6 45-8 57-6 10-4 6-7 
Bd Guelph. se eee nee 8-9 8-6 59 71-4 24-2 12-9 3-5 39-4 58-4 11-3 6-2 
35—Kitchener............. 8-2 8 52-7 68-9 24-8 12-7 3-6 37-2 54-9 11-1 6-8 
386—Woodstock............ 7°6 7:4 61-4 70-6 24-3 11-7 3-1 36-7 55-6 11-4 6-6 
Di OPEAUONC tele ail etna 8-1 ‘79 59 71-5 24-7 12-7 3°3 42-5 55 11-4 7°9 
38 —Wondon.ws ss cess ons 8 7:7 63-5 72°5 25-3 13-5 3°5 39-5 59-6 11-2 7:5: 
39—St. Thomas........... 8-7 8-5 65-7 73°7 27-1 13-9 3°7 42-3 63 12 8-2 
40-—Chatham j..22. 22. 7°9 7-7 56-9 68-3 25 12-7 3-4 39 67-7 11-6 8 
41—Windsor.............+- 7°8 7°6 57°7 70:8 26-4 12:3 3°3 36-1 59-8 10:1 7-3: 
42a SATNIA |. hives ele 8-7 8-2 65 71-7 26-7 13-2 3°3 36-7 68-3 11-3 8-4 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-1 7:4 65 C222 25 12-3 3 35-9 54-8 12-2 8-3 
44—North Bay........... 8-9 8-7 65 75-5 30 15-8 3°9 50 75 12-5 8-2. 
45—Sudbury.............- 9-1 8-6 64-3 74-7 29 16-6 3°7 49-3 80 13-4 7-9 
46-—Cobalewiraien none ee 9-6 9-3 66°7 T4°5 31 14-6 4-2 45 65 14-1 9 
4/=—— TIMMINS, eke hee eG 9-3 8-5 64 71 24-3 16-7 YOO dal We ey, Na ee, 15 8-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-7 8-2 57-6 73°5 29-3 15 3-7 44-] 67 12-2 8-3 
49—Port Arthur........... 8-2 8-2 56-4 71°9 27-9 15-4 3-4 41-4 733 10-8 8-2 
50—Fort William.......... 8-6 8-4 61-3 74-1 31 14-1 3°5 42-5 2 12-9 8-4 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-8 8-5 58-4 70-5 28-4 13-9 3-8 39-7 67-9 12-6 7-9 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8-5 8-2 56°8 ie 27°3 12-8 3-6 41-4 61-7 12 GG 
52-—Brandonue shesieee 9 8-8 60 69 29°5 15 4 38 74 13 8-1 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 9-1 8-7 61-5 74-4 28-8 20-9 3-9 42-0 80-6 14-6 7-9 
H3ds—AReRINA Me my. ehsi/s wok pls 9-1 8-7 61 73:9 28-5 Jk 20-5 3:5 38-9 75 14-3 7-5 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-8 8-8 62-5 76:2 31-6 |k 20-8 3-9 Aso | batenn cote 15 8-8 
55—Saskatoon............ 9-3 8-9 58-8 73°4 29 Ik 23-4 3-9 45-7 86:7 16-7 7:3 
56—Moose Jaw.........+6- 9-2 8-2 63-7 74-2 26 |k 19 4-] 40 80 12-5 8-1 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-6 9-1 57-7 13:9 29-1 20-4 4-1 40-9 69-9 441 7:9: 
57—Medicine Hat......... 9-7 9 60 73°8 29-4 |k 22-5 3-9 41-3 79°5 13-5 8-3 
58—Drumbheller........... 9-5 9 50 73°3 301 Ak26 4-3 35 80 15 8 
59—Edmonton............ 9-7 9-2 54-8 74-4 29-1 {/k 16-7 3°9 42-1 67-5 14-5 7-4 
60—Calgary...........006- 9-4 8-7 66:7 74-3 27-5 |k 17-8 4-2 45-5 68-6 13-2 7-6 
61—Lethbridge........... 9-9 9-4 62-9 73°9 29-2 |k 20 4-J] 40-8 54 14-2 }h 8 
British Celumbia (Average) 8-4 7-9 56-2 72-1 28-7 23-1 41 47-5 69-8 13°5 vin 
62e—Mernie mish... creek ae 8 7-7 58-3 68-3 25 k 18-3 4-J 50 65 13-3 |h 6:3 
638—Nelson! 2200006 ook es 9-1 8-5 57-5 74-4 28 k 28-5 4-1 47-5 71-3 15 h 8 
G64e— Mira): ede ecb 8-6 8:1 55-8 76°6 29°3 |k 30 4-2 45 75 13-7 |h 8 
65— New Westminster..... 7-9 7-4 53-9 69-9 29-4 |k 18-9 3°7 47-5 69-4 12-8 |h 7-5 
66—Vancouver............ 7-9 7-5 57+2 70-2 26:8 jk 21-3 4 43-9 62:1 1322 |hoe 7 
Aye Vactoriaiee eo. ae 8-1 7-8] 56-1] 65-9] 28-9|k 20-3 3:71 49-8 | 56 5 Be leg 
68—Nanaimo............. 8-5 8-4 57:9 73°8 30-7 |k 20-1 4-] 46-2 72-5 1358) | Bie ce 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-9 8 52-5 77-5 31-3 tk) 27-5 4-5 56-7 86-7 13-8 th 7:5 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, etc. g. In British Columpia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h. Small bars 5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. n. The higher 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1925 
Coal Wood Rent 
& ry 1 
> 8 | Sx Bd 
- oO as 2 ° = ms "8 a g a © a S 
ie 8 Sa eave was | bel Sarees ene. 
Qe Es iS) i noe Be Sag 6 a0 8 — @oa| gFeoRla@egaot 
° ae ee “GO BS) mao edo oH Oe 5 Me ro) Hee 
ibe R= be ee ee | eh tae Bao | S 18S) saa88 |oa kee & 
ag 2s as ags | #3 aaS Bas €@ | BS] 2Soee Aseses 
a a tr i wD am so O = ie rat ra a aleniin Spe 
$ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
16-488 16-117 12-186 14-379 8-842 10-785 10-366 | 36-5 | 18-8 27-596 19-614 
17-583 9-347 9-250 10-0606 6-583 6-950 7-713 | 32-8 | 14-8 22-3900 14-600 
Mesenlane ves 2 a 7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 COU Mee les. Legon Kui 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00| 1 
EAE ARE Aes a 7-25 |b 8-00 |b 8-00 |b 8-00 jb 8-00 Ib 9-14 30-32} 14 22-00 14-00 Z 
17-00 9-00 9-00 10-00 ScOOUE aces eee ae: 6-00 32 15 10-00-15-00] 5-00-10-00| 3 
n15-50-20-00 11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 35 15 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00} 4 
18-00 11-00 10-00 11-00 5-50 (HS.CHSY” tel leven sles CR 35 Da Th ay EAR | ee 5 
ERs he RE: 3 9-75-11-50 8-50 10-00 4-00 DIOP Eee. eal Oe ......] 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00] 6 
18-50 10-50 12-50 13-50 7-00 8-00 |b 7-50 30 15 20-00-27-00] 10-00-15-00} 7 
16-560 11-033 10-625 12-125 die eae 7-050 | 31-6 | 14-5 27-000 19-250 
= Ben Saeed NL 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-0 Pee oe are WoU=oet LLO 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 8 
14-50-16-50} 8-50-13-50/13.00-16.00|14.00- Me 00} 6.00- 8.00] 7- in 00}b 8-00-9-00 | 28-33] 15 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00) 9 
17-00 8-50-12-00 10-00 11 CGT Cea lee ile Sa b 4-80-6.40 | 30 13D 25-00 18-00 {10 
17-00 11-00 8-00 vate 6-00 e900 UE LA Pian ae 35 15 18-00 15-00 j11 
15-500 16-000 13-239 15-398 9-000 10-948 11-188 | 28-9 | 14-4 23-000 15-000 
16-00 10-00 |b 14-67 14-67 |b 12-00 |b 12-00 |b 12-00 30 15 2700-32-00: esteee enue ie 
15-00 jn 9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 |b 8-13 30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00]13 
15-00-15-50 12-00 12-00 TAF OO) te at: Ren cite ee ica URI pean pee STE 30 15 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00}14 
14-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 3 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00}15 
LA SO RTH Ong OO NR. 1M OM WR SS VT ie TG HS PONT | et te. PAS ML Ma ALA 20-00 12-00 |16 
15-00 10-00 12-00 Aan 8-00 |b Le b 12-00 27-28) 15 p23 -00-33-00] 15-00-23-00|17 
1S- OOS eSOP CRS AEA TR Ge Ts OST Us a Ch. b (2157590 fal Deore eee 30 14 15-00 11-00 j18 
15-50 7-50- 9-00 16:00 {17 i 18.00}10.00-12.00| 12-00-13-00}b 16-00 30 13 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/19 
BU GSCI) Cie ant ite eh a b 16-00 17-33 7-00 9-00 9-00 25 15 22-00-80-00} 15-00-22-00/20 
- 15-829 10-361 13-432 15-815 10-038 12-690 11-457 | 28-0 | 12-6 29-098 20-967 
16-00 9-00 |12.00-13.00}14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 9-00 27-30} 15 25 .00-35-00} 20-00-25-00|2% 
15.50-16-00 TO SOc we eee: Decd6' QO serene b JECOLUY Ty isc cite op Ce 28 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00|22 
15-50 8-50-10-00 15-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 |b 14-00 25-26] 14 18-00-25-00| 15-00-20-00/23 
15-50 10-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 25-28] 10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00)24 
15-25 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 25 10 22-50-35-00} 16-00-25-00)25 
1S SOO Ae Res. 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 |b 18-00 25-28] 13 s20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00}°6 
15-50-15-75 9-00 12-00 13-00 SoC OU | Wee ee eee Aa b 7-72 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-60}27 
15-00 8-50-11-50 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 25-30} 10 35-00-40-00) 22-00-25-00/28 
14-00-14-50]e........... CR Ieee aie Cae ay Mar (Ose neta BS FEE ptt Bie Gamer 30 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00}29 
15-00 TMOO Nee eee (Charon to oat Cae eat eke CG. de ae Oat cea See Lae 30 12 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/30 
15-00 7-25— 9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 ap 10 25-00-35-09} 18-00-25-00|31 
15-00 11-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 |b 10-00 30 10 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/32 
15-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |b 12-00 26 12-5 25-00 16-00-20-00|383 
P5225 a | Set. ee 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 |b 12-00 27 10 24-00-20-00} 16-00-20-00/34 
15-00-15-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TEs OO Mase oe toe: 24-25) 8-3 | 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00/35 
15-00 8-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12:00 |b 13-33 25 10 20-00 15-00 26 
15-00 12-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 |b 12-00 25 15 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00]37 
15-50 7°50-11-00 17-50 20: OOM sticker: 16-00 |b 15-00 26 13 30-00-45-00| 17-00-20-00)38 
15-50 9-00-10-50|14.00-15.00).........-).......0025 15-00 |b 16-00 28 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/39 
16-00 10-00-12-00}.......... ZOSOOME Vere youta eee b 18-00 |b 9-00-15-00} 25 12-5 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/490 
15-50-16-00 10300 (G24... 1edsecn. 626-00) Ca. a sen be 20-00 |be 18-00 25 15 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
15-75 PZ OOM [ee kis sehen I RSSTOA TIS [Bode sth Accel cea | bier ose ea 14-00 30 15 25-00-35-00| 20-00-30-00/42 
15-50 8-00-10-00 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00- 9-00} 28 11-7 } 20-00-25-00| 12-00-20-00/43 
16-00 LZAOO Mae desc Aee Ti QOLN a enters eres 8-00 |b 4-75- 6-75] 35 105) 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00|/44 
17-50 11-00-13-00].......... TS O0-1OL5O |= eae cee 10-50-15-00|b 12-75 30 Be ike Se ee 25-00 |45 
19-00 14-0 13-00 |b 15-00 13:00" | 12-00-15-00|228. ae aee 27-30] 15 22-00 14-00 1/46 
19-50 15-00 10-00 12-75 |6-00-6-50 OP 50R UP aye de” 35 A is coer Siok: ide 25-00-35 - 00/47 
15-50 6-75- 8-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 |b 6-50 28-30} 12 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/48 
17-50 8-50-13-00 10:00 |b 12-00 9:00 |b TO OOK aeercscemn. « 30 13-3 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/49 
17-00 8-00-12-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 LOPOOK pee heu wits. 30 13-3 | 25-00-40-00] 15-00-20-00/50 
21-600 12-500 11-060 12-250 7-750 90008 ee ee hoe 33°8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 11-50-12-50 10:00 11-50 6-50 PIO LE) hl ee ee ae NR ea 30-35] 15 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-00151 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 TOROOR een write tes: 35 15 25°00-30-00| 18-00-20-00/52 
23-625 10-375 7-750 12-500 8-333 11-275 12-333 | 33-1 | 15-6 35-600 23-750 
23-00 ECU =9 PCO) Maney y= Aah f 14-00 11-00 10-00-12 -00 13-00 30 15 30-00-50 -00 30-00 [53 
Se Reta Bee d 8-00-10:50/f 6:00 |f 7-50 5-00 GSO Ms eee | Oe 15 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/54 
23-00-25-50/d10-00-11-00]/f 9-50 |f 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 30-35| 15 35-00 25-00 155 
Sed. eh ee 12 es Pees Eom Sear tee come eens |) 18-00 |b 14-00 35 15 35-00 20-00 156 
SRN Cag LU Renal Diebabentaiene yelper Ivrcaians acy ean 7 10-000 11-000 |............] 82-5 | 15-0 28-125 19-500 
Cred. Is i NO Cah Ce erg ORAS APS 3 Gs: Jape Coe A 4 SRA ON Cae 15 25-00 17-50 |57 
bleating: bet spas at 3 d RES, D Varese abeeaeteak end Pel HRD ed pra ote) ae opser as odlgs dpe UPACLOLDY al els Ea Pests thceey Maes) 15 VGA SATE SIN [Dace lob ag. bes 15... Huai tates 
Here hp BAAR LBS Ge OC CO 00 TAN. Samet lamas em tee 8-00 ‘|b 6-00-800 }............] 30 15 35-00 25-00 159 
Py Blah tehsl Mee § GUGBOUE I O00! we bens Sats attat ne eer 12-00 14-00 |b 13-00 a ......| 18-00-27-00) 15-00-20-00/60 
othe, Me babaet ates 2 TOUR Rall soe RaE, cea e's ace tee ee ee ena [es ein LAM, BL cln com, 15 50-00 18-00 |61 
mA te, LO 28a ects oh: capeuecee 8-700 10-758 5-368 ei -@ | 15-1 25-813 20-125 | 
ight oh heel on 8 Ores Ocean peas beatae ntes| acetate 12-00 SoD At | OR de ea 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
sa tle hg ferrell LO 25S TOO bees eke tatee eee 9-00 Ae OTe, wens ots shot br 15 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00|63. 
Besa 1s, ve Mt, a eS) | aoc tend cee SO Ucn taceheaacie 9-00 Ue Zone ye eee re, 40 15 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25 -00164 
ag Ree UG loPars AAG a lied nile Nal Marea tata Bose) 6-00 7-50 6-00- 8-00} 35 15 18-00-20-00| 12-00-14-00)65. 
AS EER LETTE A WKY) As AE ele eR eI AES Sah 7-50 -50 35 16 29-00 25-00 |66 
Soto yan ee ee TORTS COG ee ee lL ene 7-50 |b 10-10 |b 4-77 28 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00|67 
SP Een aCe SOOPER SCRE CRT ASIN CARE t SE VENA TOR SHEL REST bee 5-50 35 ......}| 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/68 
Yas dye ee Se 12200S14 50M 8 ae ee el eae Ope IES. Ss iho Sharey Dee. 8 15 30-00-40-00! 20-00-30-00|69 





price for Welsh coal. 


$40-$60. 


o. Welsh coat. 
s. For new tenants $30-$35 Aad! $20-$25.  w. Company houses $10-$20: others $35-$40. 


p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 


not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 
48438—73 


r. Mining company houses $20: others 


x. Houses with conveniences , 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 







































































































































































Commodities | Quan-) (}) Oe 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | May | June 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 
C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. C. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. GC: Cc. 

Beef, sirloin, 

steak.. s.| 27-2] 30-4) 37-6] 39-8] 41-6] 44-4] 48-8] 52-0} 63-2! 76-8] 79-8) 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 58-6] 58-6] 58-6] 59-4 
Bee, shoulder, ‘ 

rpaste ak 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 27-8] 28-0] 29-6) 33-6] 35-0} 43-6] 55-6] 55-8) 54-2) 42-6} 35-0} 31-6) 31-2] 31-6] 32-4 
Veal, roast....| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3} 12-8) 14-0} 14-4) 15-7] 17-5] 18-8) 22-6} 27-9] 27-6] 27-7] 22-5) 19-1) 18-2] 17-8] 17-9] 18-3 
Re ah conan ss 11-8} 12-2) 16-8} 18-0) 17-8} 19-1] 21-5] 24-2) 28-5) 36-3] 36-8] 38-4) 30-7) 29-3] 28-5) 29-1) 29-6) 29-4 
Pork, fresh, 

TOAST MAGA 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 17-8} 17-5} 19-5} 19-3] 22-2] 30-1) 37-7} 39-8) 40-4] 32-7| 31-3) 26-6] 23-4] 28-4] 28.2 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0} 34-4) 33-0) 33-2) 35-2) 35-8! 40-2! 54-0] 69-6] 72-0] 72-2} 58-8] 53-6] 50-2) 45-0] 51-4] 51-2 
Bacon, break- 

LAS ba are ce 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8} 24-5) 23-8] 22-5} 24-7) 25-3} 28-9] 39-0} 50-7) 54-3] 55-8) 48-2) 41-3) 39-1) 32-1] 38-6] 38-9 
‘Lard, pure leaf| 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2} 40-6) 36-0} 35-6] 38-4] 35-8) 40-2] 62-2| 73-8} 80-4| 76-4] 45-8| 44-0) 45-2) 41-2] 49-0} 48-8 
“Kegs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3) 32-6] 34-3] 33-7| 24-6] 28-6] 42-5) 44-8} 53-7| 56-0) 33-5) 33-5} 31-5) 30-0| 34-0] 35-0 
“Eggs,storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4} 28-4) 27-9) 31-2} 28-1] 24-3) 26-2} 36-6] 38-7) 45-4] 50-1] 30-8) 31-7| 29-5] 26-7] 30-3] 31-6 
Mallets pi geet. 6qts.| 36-6} 39:6} 48-0} 49-2) 49-8} 51-6] 52-8] 51-0} 58-8} 71-4] 79-2} 88-8] 81-0} 69-0) 68-4] 71-4] 71-4] 69-0 
“Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 53-0} 58-4] 58-0} 57-8] 61-2] 83-4] 92-0/108-6|119-4| 65-0) 71-4) 72-2] 68-4) 73-6] 72-2 
‘Butter, cream- 

ery.. 1 | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9} 31-5] 31-7] 33-9] 33-8] 35-1] 46-8] 51-7| 61-1] 66-8) 38-0] 42-0) 40-0} 38-5) 40-9] 40-6 
Cheese, old... 1 “ { 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 19-2] 20-1] 20-5| 24-6] 25-5} 34-0} 33-5] 39-3] 40-4] 36-8] 29-8/§31-2/§29-1/§31-5/§30-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5] 17-8] 19-5} 19-1) 22-8] 23-8] 32-0) 30-5] 87-3} 38-2) 30-6) 26-1/§31-2/§29-1)/§31-5|§30-7 
Bread, Jain, 

lenyans 2.0% 5 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 64-5} 60-0] 61-5] 73-5) 70-5)111-0/117-0)118-5/144-0}123-0)103-5|102-0)100-5}118-5}118-5 
Flour, fatal 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 34-0} 32-0} 42-0] 37-0] 73-0] 68-0] 67-0] 84-0) 64-0) 50-0/§45-0)/§41-0)/§58-0) §58-0 
Rolledoats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19:5] 21-0) 21-0) 22-0] 22-0) 26-5) 24-0) 31-5) 40-5] 37-0] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0) 27-5] 27-0) 30-5) 31-0 
Rice Meise. 29 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 10-6] 11-6] 11-4] 11-8] 13-0] 16:0] 23-0} 24-4] 33-6} 21-0} 19-6)§20-6)§20-8)§21-6) §21-8 
Beans, hand- 

pickedts...2: 2 ist 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 10-4] 11-6] 12-4] 14-4] 19-8] 30-4] 34-4] 23-4] 24-0) 17-4} 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-6] 16-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ate iy ‘f 9-9| 7-7) 11-5} 13-&| 13-5} 12-0] 11-9} 13-5) 15-4) 22-8] 23-4) 29-2) 21-1} 24-1] 18-8] 19-5] 20-7) 20-5 
Prunes, me- 

- dium size....| 1 “ | 11-5} 9:6] 9-9} 12-2] 12-9] 11-9] 13-1] 13-2} 15-1} 17-6] 21-2] 27-5} 18-3) 19-7) 18-5) 16-2) 15-4) 15-6 
Sugar, granul- 

atedie. tear 4 © | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 24-0] 26-0] 23-6] 31-6) 38-0} 40-0} 43-6] 47-6) 90-4) 50-0] 31-2] 50-4] 42-4) 34-8) 34-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 12-0) 11-0| 14-6] 17-6] 19-0] 20-4) 22-2) 42-0) 24-0) 14-6) 24-0} 20-4| 16-6) 16-2 
Tea, black, me- 

dium........ ee 8-2) 8-8] 8-7 8-9) 8-8} 8-9! 9-4) 9-9] 11-5) 14-5] 15-7) 16-5) 13-8] 13-7)§16-6)§17-4/§17-9/§17-9 
Tea, green, me- 

dium: 1 ff 8-7] 8:7] 9-1] 9:4) 9-5) 9-3] 9-9) 10-7] 11-3) 13-9] 15-4) 16-9] 14-9] 15-0)§16-6}$17-4|§17-91§17-9 
Coffee,medium| } “ | 8-6} 8-8} 8-9] 9-2} 9-3) 9-4] 9-8] 9-9] 10-1] 11-1] 13-1] 15-2] 1-37] 13-5] 13-5] 18-6] 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoess:;..-. 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 44-6} 46-3] 36-0) 30-0) 60-5/127-0| 60-7 70-7/216-9| 36-6] 45-7] 49-01 55-9] 45-51 43-6 
Vinegar, white 

TWAT Ge ea % pt. “7 ‘7 “7 8 8 “8 8 8 “9 “Oh 120 “9 9 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ { 
AllHoodsy. ai! aay 5-48) 5-96] $-95| 7-14] 7-34) 7-34) 7-78) 8-52)/11-89)22-79/13-72)16-92)11- 16/10 - 18/18 -23) 9-86) 19-42/10-44 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. C. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib. | 2-9} 3-0) 8:1) 3:1) 38-2) 3:2) 3-2) 3-3] 3-9) 4-7) 4-7) 4:9), 4-5) 4-1) 4-0) (4-1) 4-2) 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|5 ton] 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 48-8] 51-9| 55-0) 51-5) 54-4) 67-3] 71-8] 73-5]101-6/109-9/107- 4/108 -1]104-8]102-8|103 -1 
Coal, bitumin- 

ous..........}%.“ | 31-1] 32-3] 85-0] 35-0] 37-5| 38-7) 37-0] 37-8] 53-9] 58-1] 61-3] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2) 70-3) 65-9) 64-0] 63-2 
Wood, hard...,| “ ed. | 32-5} 35-3} 38-8] 41-4] 41-3] 42-5} 34-1) 41-8) 51-9) 67-4] 76-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9] 79-8| 77-8) 76-7) 76-2 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-0 30-0! 30-6} 31-3} 380-2] 389-4] 49-6] 56-4) 62-1) 64-6] 57-4] 59-8) 57-7| 56-2) 55-3 
Coaloily,.. ... Lgal.| 24-0] 24-5| 24-4] 23-1] 21-0] 23-7] 23-5] 23-0] 25-4) 27-6] 28-7] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-8] 30-5] 30-5 

$ $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ bi $ $ $ $ § $ $ 
Fueland lighti]...... 1:50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-78) 1-82} 1-91) 1-77] 1-87) 2-38) 2-75) 2-96] 3-55) 3-76) 3-41) 3-48) 3-37| 3-30) 3-28 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ g $ $ $ 
Rentini. sua +mo 287 2-89| 4-05] 4-05) 4-60] 4-75) 4-11) 4-04) 4-36) 4-77) 5-22] 6-38] 6-77| 6-95) 6-97) 6-95) 6-90) 6-99 

§ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals.|...... 9-3'7/10-59\12- 79/13 - 60/13 -79/14-62|13- 69/14 - 46/18 -67/20-36)21-95/26-81)21-74)20-58/20-72|20-22/20- 73) 20-67 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 




















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 6-78} 7-17] 7-29) 7-72| 8-53/11-89/12-65)13-99)17-04/11-43)10-30}10-81/10-31)10-62}10-60 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5:81) 5-80] 6-11} 6-34) 6-62) 7-43)10-04|..... 12-40]15-08}10-28| 9-50} 9-53) 9-23) 9-67) 9-60 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6:55) 6-84} 7-13] 7-04] 7-57) 8-43)11-71/12-51/13-32)16-24/11-46}10-29/10-46/10-20)10-38]10-51 
Quebec 5-15) 5-64) 5-33} 6-46] 6-97) 6-87) 7-21) 8-10/11-58}12-51)13-14)15-99]10-41) 9-54} 9-74] 9-17) 9-80) 9-78 
Ontariogs ee neem: 5-01] 5:60] 6-50} 6-67} 7-25} 7-20) 7-48) 8-49)12-18)12-74)13-52)17-12)10-85)10-08}10-03} 9-78)10-27)10-22 
Manitoba. .di 2% tease 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-41] 7-88] 7-87] 8-05) 8-08/10-89/12-45)14-07/16-83]11-30} 9-89} 9-72} 9-43}10-13}10-20 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-08] 8-16] 8-25] 8-21) 8-54)11-32|12-74/14-29)16-47/11-53)10-03/10-25) 9-50)10-77|10-60 
Alberta sone seb oie. 6-02] 6:50} 8-00] 8-08] 8-15] 8-33} 8-16} 8-48)11-89)13-15}13-99)17-12)11-16]10-02} 9-89] 9-69/10-72)10-72 
British Columbia. ...| 6°90] 7°74! 8-32] 8-79} 9-03) 9-13) 9-16} 9-02}12-30)13-65)15-00)18-18)12-68)11-48)11-31}10-83}11-86)11-92 








*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
{For electric light see text. 


family. See Text. 


{December only. 


§Kind most sold. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movement of prices in 
other, countries as compared with Canada. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 
Wholesale prices have continued to fall in 
almost every country, as may be seen from 
the tables, exceptions to this movement being 
seen in France and Italy. This is true also 
of retail prices and the cost of living, the up- 
ward tendency being noticeable in the above 
mentioned countries and also in South Africa 
and New Zealand. In this connection, the 
Statist for June commented as follows:— 


“Tt will be observed that the American 
price-level, which, according to Bradstreet’s 
had been falling since the end of December 
last, showed a recovery (cf 2.3 per cent) last 
month. The fall in our own price-level also, 
which has now been in progress for five 
months, at last shows signs of coming to an 
end, and this month should see the beginning 
of a recovery. The May decline in the Am- 
erican price-level is also repeated in two others 
of the gold standard countries, Canada and 
Sweden, while the Dutch price-level shows 
no change on balance. This position indicates 
a strong situation for sterling in the gold Ex- 
changes. Of interest also is the fresh upward 
turn in prices in France and Italy, denoting 
internal depreciation in the france and the 
lira.” 


Great Britain 


WuotresaLp Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
159.0 for May, as against 162.5 for April, a 
decline of 2.2 per cent. Foods declined 0.9 
per cent, cereals rising slightly while meat 
and fish and other food declined. Materials 
declined 2.8 per cent, all groups falling, the 
principal change being a fall of 8 per cent in 
cotton. ‘ 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period 1867-77) 
declined in May for the fifth month in suc- 
cession, being 1.3 per cent below the level 
at the end of April and nearly 10 per cent 
lower than at the end of December last. For 
the month under review foodstuffs recovered 
slightly, due mainly ‘to higher meat and grain 
prices, but materials declined 2.4 per cent, 
textiles being chiefly responsible for the weak- 
ness. 
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The Hconomist index number of wholesale 
prices on the base 1901-5=100,- declined 2.4 
per cent to 197.8 in June. The principal 
change was a decline of 7.3 per cent in cereals 
and meat. Other foods showed a slight de- 
cline; textiles fell 2.1 per cent, minerals fell 
1.2 per cent and the miscellaneous group— 
rubber, timber, oils, etc., rose slightly. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 159.1 at the end of May, 2.2 per 
cent below the figure at the end of April. 
The total decline in five months was 10.7 
per cent. During May food prices declined 
0.5 per cent; materials declimed 3.2 per cent. 
All groups were lower except “meat and 
fish,” and “other metals and minerals,” both 
these groups increasing slightly. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, rose one point at the beginning of July 
to 173. This was due to an increase in the 
index of the food element to 167, one point 
above the June level. Other elements of the 
budget showed no change. 


Belgium 


The official index number of the Ministry 
of Industry and Labour, on the base April, 
1914100, was 538 in April, a decline of 1.5 
per cent. The principal group to show a de- 
cline was tobacco. Other groups showing 
slight decreases were food, fuel, tar, metals, 
oils, chemicals, fats, textiles, and construction 
materials. Resin and raw rubber each in- 
creased 6 per cent and other groups showed 
no change. . 

Rerair Prices AND Cost or Livine.—The 
official index number of retail prices for the 
Kingdom, on the base April, 1914—100, was 
502 in May, showing a steady series of de- 
clines since the beginning of the year. The 
index number of cost of living of a family 
with moderate income, on the base 1921= 
100, declined 2.4 per cent to 128.24 in May. 
Foods and heat andi light declined and other 
elements of the budget remained unchanged. 
The index number for a working class family 
of the lowest category declined 2.3 per cent 
to 131.14 in April. The only notable changes 
were declines in food and heat and light. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, rose in May 1.5 per cent to 531. Foods 
rose 4.6 per cent to 470 and materials fell 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


(Base figure 100 








Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium } Bulgaria | Czecho- 
Slovakia 
29 foods Cost Cost of 56 Foods, 

Description of Index — Foods of Foods, living, articles, Foods fuel, 

60 cities living Vienna Vienna | Brussels ete. 

July July July July July April 1901- July 

Base Period (k) 1914 1914 1914 1914=1 1914=1 1914 1910 1914 
JME YU Ms Rael i waka scab TA (d)$ 6.95 (d )94 (C2 Ley re A ae Hee IP ls, al Wee ay Oats eieia Booed ons oeronth 6 ok 
L918. sd sec ete eee 7.34 99 ROP} (Ra ie eA Ds eS ER Sc LU SL (b) 130) eee 
1014 Jane. cei oe eigen g 7.73 OS Weare rss re lc Gen Whores duauicel| « aitetcsers © 2451's Grae GPE eG Leo eneee alba eal ERS a aa pe Un en 
EPUB SALUD ku ARN AN aT 7.42 100 100 100 1 Ue A ie Mei? 137 100 
1915 —Jann. asia fee ae. ce 7.97 107 118 1G 3 Paes ere aerator | Es Ue re Bere 
DULY. 00 ats 2) se aa 7.74 104 132 15 Wc qos tiovall Be eee ee el eit (b) 16312 Wee oa 
DODG Har eS ae ie 8.28 112 145 DODD ie ee cescl | ie oko eae (he geae CREE aren Mie Pete TSR ame a a 
JUL yn Ae ake ok Rare tee 8.46 114 161 DAS). Ai ia «elena f ARIAS Spyro ee [ee laee ea nore Bel leer taret trial Aken es feieaiceaee es 
j MIIPS ees reas Ne PN eat t . . 10.27 138 187 11) Mae Pee ese dere hal aan Sb a 
July ee Soe eee 11.62 157 204 TSO) scree ord «we. emrartercerepacerell hed pede cetatene | casks aruscetticey)| Gaeieeencicr teas 
L918 —=J anol Uesuroaeh caption: 12.42 167 206 LBB) sta... seis eee eR ee Ti eicct oe Raat Pare ct MORTON Wins rach 
re ha pe ape ew at he TA 13.00 175 210 711] MOL LORIN PRP Ace) et [ee aaelth A LPR A atn aee 
1919-—Jani cc ees 13.78 186 230 QO oe ee ee | eee Ole ae a etme eit ae 
AROUGGR WS am eee Sia ate 2 13.77 186 209 208) ico Be eos ee eRe 3541(6) 1586). 0.27.5... 
1920-——Jan ane ee ee a eee 15.30 206 236 DO aii eae eee ATO] ce vnletcccnee ls vei ieee 
ELD es ec eee ee ea 16-84 227 258 DO | UAE E Wed e Alekes ee eke 479 2202 ee vero ese 
1921 Jian ee ae melee ae 14.48 195 278 DOD cava Bee, thee ease aes ZY AABN boa Le 1830 
ARON ah ROLLA a tell Hiro 10.96 148 220 ZUG) eee sate aoe eee 393 2413 1303 
1022 —— Jean ieee oe eee 11.03 149 185 192 748 664 ADOT Mckee Ae 1467 
JULY en ch eee 10.27 138 180 184 3282 2645 388!1(b) 3186 1430 
1923-Jan 200. ree), ae 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454 ADS ears 941 
ART Ns @eAie pes eee meee bie (. 10.17 137 162 169 12911 10903 4451(b) 3311 921 
TO28- AVane eee ns tera 10.78 145 175 177 13527 BBW 0) bi Beata ae bee Baa a, ap 917 
SADT ile eae eee eee 10.16 137 167 173 13838 11977 522 3526 907 
SUVs esha dake oe eee 9.91 134 162 170 14362 12391 521 3686 909 
OCT scone ee enn meeme 10.31 139 17 176 15845 13307 544 4026 916 
1025 — Jane a ook See 10-77 145 (m )i78 (m )180 16446 13762 555 4224 899 
Feb. 10-92 147 17 179 16618 13895 548 4390 911 
Mar. 10.74 145 176 179 16225 T3660 teeta 431} $04 
SADT 5 cPen nee ae 10-56 142 170 175 15830 13432 DO eRe. skola : RES, aE 
May else. igi. c Beene 10-48 141 167 UW RI eee 5 Bellin c Saw Ee oe Soe Re Ce se ert eee 
WNC 0 ae ee 10-44 141 166 1 2 Pama ART aes 1 weenl mai eel ity. Se Noa ales ng Se 

slightly to 584. Vegetable foods and animal Italy 


foods advanced and sugar, coffee, and cocoa, 
fell slightly. 


minerals and metals and the miscellaneous 


Textiles fell considerably and 


group rose slightly. 


Germany 

WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100 (gold prices) rose 0.7 per cent in May 
to 131.9. Foods rose 2.1 per cent and ma- 
terials fell 1.6 per cent. Goods produced 
rose 1.8 per cent while goods imported fell 
3.0 per cent. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
fell 0.9 per cent in May, to 135.5 on the base 
1913-14=100. Foods fell cent to 
141.4; heat and light fell slightly to 137.9; 
rose slightly to 79.4; 
slightly to 180.3 and clothing was at 173.4. 


1.9 per 


rent sundries rose 


Wuo.esate Pricrs——The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=:100, rose slightly in May to 619.36, 
Foods declined 
0.5 per cent to 606.75 and materials rose 0.8 
per cent to 624.74, the highest level reached 


since the record was begun. 


as against 616.39 in April. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
City of Milan, on the base July, 1920=100, 
fell slightly in April to 132.45. Foods fell 
slightly and other elements of the budget were 


unchanged. 
Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics on the base Jan- 
uary, 1914—100, fell 1.8 per cent in April to 
119.4. Wheat and vegetable products fell 


2.7 per cent, animal products fell 5.7 per cent, 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
Denmark Finland France Germany Netherlands Italy 
Cost Cost of 
Cost Cost 13 _ of Cost 29 living, | 21 Foods,| Cost 
Foods | _ of Foods of articles, | living, Foods _ of articles, The chief of living, 
living living Paris Paris living 6 towns | Hague cities Milan 
(c) (c) 

July July July July 1910= Dee. July 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 1914 19138-14=1 1893 1920 1913 1920 
SCA tl cara ach Ooo iond eee KES) Ee ee) ee 18S) eres Merete teen 
RMP ON ree elas. aes tusl tate ee ves Neyo ley spivclce dete Ia ata ses: [icneemene beets IPRECOLE a has: ae, 14 ae LOO) |e: ees 
RSE en eet eee, PAO SA BB ce Coen i, (cceyERS oat cA E vate wh (b) ADH ee odie i RRS ES, ects 

100 100 100 100 1075 TOO Weer ares ee ae es Lice as bike cra’ s dnl oarserseancy ICMR Me id RIOR benateen amet Tap cnNee erent 
a Sora a War eae aed ICR EAR ae (cari axe OS rena mceecrreellnee' oeereentates batlneesrer eine oon 128) oa ee eewews exe eve re irre 
128 TAG As ae alee s See BASS ie eerste nie melita Yeibid od VAS] eh ane sosittelells adtete ole a tira nUnL er aia 
byte ee errs | NO a Re Can Ae eM Wael ORE | 1439 eres crated i evsieie cay boca 153) biseceinee dois: eae acoate 8 ae ater 
146 ISGIPRe yee os ieee Te yoy dla ASE Is Gd Pe eel | ACL nn ae LTO) io deatvepesetiots lie vele eiaters chews Hae ern aan eleeae 
PERE Ie tid tm  G all eeneit eeare, Gil |! iene 0. DE PRUE Sena ed 41 186) Fe 2 5s)! e1o aarti soe Lea ae pare 
166 TOS ek ts wR OT Uyad custtebate «| CAe SIE, as PARE: eb shoe D2) «Aah lepers Mavekovaieleeeeis [teed ce teens 
ne eee Ree Peete oe LCA! Saree aL Ae A Lo DOG a Haeve tee NLee cc ARTIS PSA a ailocese 5 [Soot s « londuals siesll a) adel oleecavalece | MRSRMEON DSU lal eon | atone mea 
187 TSO eyes os wets nc ccc dato aye DONO Weretate se oa cee ee es POH Os akieues (b) AAS cabanas SOG ANA tecrn ae 
186 190 eee ee coe Sais 2665 O58 Ree EMME: ho oI 2 sii vcaclall amon Valaralers (a)) 388-3] hie weiann. 
212 DAB PRI B tet A am ed Pes He ers eats bay dL 2) Os a ae (D259) can eae (a) 362. die Wasnieutecte 
251 242 898-2 819-4 3119 PAST. it etre |g. <a 258 99-4 383 +8 ]wananee 

253 262 981-8 911-0 4006 363 12-7 10-7 275 102-3 451-8 100 
276 264 1173-9 1065-4 4404 338 14-2 11-8 236 95-3 541 Olaieeoeene 
236 237 1277-8 1139-0 3292 295 14-9 12-5 192 94-1 HOLS hese eters 
197 212 1123-2 1055-1 3424 291 24-6 20-4 187 92-9 576-5 117-54 
184 199 1105-4 1118-4 3188 289 68-4 53-9 ibeea 79-6 527-3 113-69 
180 198 1079-5 1132-8 3321 324 1366 1120-3 167 78-2 541-6 115-05 
188 204 968-2 1090-1 3446 331} 46510 37651 164 79-5 518-0 113-21 
194 209 1061-0 TISSa2ihn yee. 365 $127 $110 170 83-7 527-3 114-20 
eee wh || he Lee ee 1000-1 1100-1 4089 366 123 112 172 83-1 526-7 116-42 
200 214 1016-2 1132-3 3870 367 126 116 170 82-3 538-1 116-23 
ea rere | i, aerate 1120-3 1197-4 4117 oft 134 122 174 81-1 555-6 123-37 
215 221 1100-4 1180-9 4390 385 136°6 124-0 5 FCG) As Pe a 609-1 129-32 
alaraitais lhebalersraie 1089-0 1173-0 BAT Ons Seer otis) 145-3 135-6 edd | Ate A ut se 609-1 131-48 
BPG SR re Nal oes 1119-1 1190-7 AAD T |. sees 145-8 136-0 177 YASHOW A re Ohh cata ee 133-05 
2 RY ae Cc, Eee 1099-3 1178-2 AB OD Wis LICE Mea. 144-2 136-7 Ni eae Pa Ete ars Sipe ae null 4 AR ba 
4 weed bruh) (x, UMM A Rese BE 8 aN 8 Ree WOT OGRE Suny 2 141-4 | 370.5) Pate ee ee cn lobed 





hides and leather fell 2 per cent, metals and 
coal fell 2.1 per cent, construction materials 
fell 1.5 per cent and chemical products fell 1.3 
per cent. Textiles rose 0.6 per cent and 


colonial products and sugar showed no change. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the Central Bureau of Stat.sties, on the base 
1914—100, after remaining steady for four 
Foods 
declined 3.7 per cent and fuel and light de- 


Other elements of the 


months declined in May 2.2 per cent. 


clined 4 per cent. 


budget showed no change. 


Sweden 


WuotEsaLte Prices——The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base re- 
spective months of 1918=100, fell in April 3 
per cent to 163, after having been steady for 


three months, The most marked declines were 


shown by vegetable foodstuffs, animal food- 
stuffs, feed and forage, fuel and lubricating oils, 
and metal products. Slighter declines were 
shown by textiles, hides and leather, and 


chemicals. Other groups showed no change. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Board of Social Welfare, having as base July, 
1914=100, declined one point at April 1 to 177 
Fuel and light 
declined 2 points to 179; taxes declined 8 


as against 178 at January 1. 


points to 162, the miscellaneous group declined 
one point to 182. Food, housing, and clothing 


showed no change. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai, on the base February, 1913=100, was 
157.8 for May, 1 per cent !cwer than the 
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(Base figure 100 
Country Canada Great Britain Austria 
Dom. Us: ‘| U.S. | Federai 

Bureau Bank Fed. | Board | Econo- i Fed. | Statis- 

Authority of Michell of Res. of mist | Statist | Times | Res. tical 
Statis- Commerce Board | Trade Board | Office 
tics 
24 24 
No. of Commodities 238 40 |Exports/Imports 70 | 150 44 45 60 65-70 42 
1900- | 1909- | 1909- Ist half 
Base Period 1913 1909 1913 1913 1913 1913 1901-05 | 1867-77 1913 1913 1914 
(h) (j) (h) (h) (h) 

DOO spel ioe aye oaverei es 2 Regis ces etl ymin eo een EN erasers MAR 5: o: ohuatylarel | a eladata pete tecoMerlee es. 2 110-5 Lith a¥e |ishixesovedoroeall claret ro VORA teveeren ok cas 
LQG eccier ot soa elk arsihe Be ee oe ie: ER Ent nem MI Clee mo enh ah reo, RAM 103-3 Lea \ alesaah ose uecse ch Nee Reve SR tee tel Seana 
IQIOSN ees eens We bacted cuban dc MPeo ea Deaeees be ae Oe OZ ew LOOPSS an aaahs geen ke T3338 1S ved axe ievenedeechlinnceeveaes Neel cackshuescalcae 
jh) bs Sine aA Ae eee Cr, LOO een oe 102-77; 107-81 100 100 122-3 85 100 100) ABRs e 
19 14 —— Jan Beis Bie Ta ER Te 103-96 OOO Stas icteveialranaienieescers 119-0 SAOliecis ect dlicterorte ue tna rerenehar af 
thy 2 seine 8s Seats elie: eRe eee ea 105-86 PEC Rod Nay ebay) Mae 8 epee 116-6 b VAL: Oeraraleny ake | 2-3 Sia os |. ae a 
1916—Jan i: 885. bak Meakin Oye Sie ie eral LOD SO ee LOB 29 yates arches] cdeeleeoele 136-5 OG 4. cchssde eco eiehote coral ltetetorerars eta 
Lily BiG) Sew hh 7 A eo ‘IBLF. ENGL Wie SrA RR rt ie ae 149-1 TOG 4 ieee. deevandll tere eee rier 
1916-—Jansts Us) eRe el ea DSL ONE EAC I Wetec le sjels|| sede a aters 174-5 DDS 26 ies aie calititess 5 oleae tee ore ete 
Julysa hayes a2 See ie ee TIGRE Ah OTe RSPAS TEN 2 SA Te 191-1 WES {0 tat a amen ne Bs CSR PEN NH dt 
JOL7— Jan eee oa ULE || TREE eal Pt 2g T6240 MATGR 07 Mavs otc. emleeey: 225-1 15G 28 Wihtetorayy oc oc en Renae are Pale x 
tryed eS RR RET SR eer Ce Bane UST 26 PEL TOD eye. ath. AE RI 254-4 17 G20 [erased eete oy alto musta a eeeanr eae 
1018-—Janiaiei acces. i eo ea LOD TOU ZO 2 OSI wee sc... lc cee eetese 262-9 SGA EAS ot)s sUlestevers. cove aah retook 
Tuilya a Hehe say eC ae PAU CGEN | sah i774 Re 0 Ae ea IM 278-5 BADR os VILGS Bearers tte Rene || 18 Saenger 

1919 Jan ee Oa 205°3 223-2} 188-91) 217-54 TOG aes eee 265-9 TOORT Whee oe DAP. & Seren ie 
July ROR aS Ye 202:3 245-7} 222-14) 221-08 207). sae mee 293-2 ZOGESIIE, oc oe 74, | 1 a 
1920—Jant?s thee: pe eee 232-8 265-1} 239-98) 2388-23 239 296-6 353 °1 245-3 830-4 SOS as. «tere 
Jil Ces LEE 256-1 269-4| 270-12) 271-96 274 316-9 358-0 254-6 332-8 OG ete vee tones 
1921—Janthadee., 3 eee 201-7 214-2) 199-02} 186-69 199 245-9 255-3 197-2 228-9 DALI SS as 
Tuly2 Rey) Ae 163-4 174°3} 158-47) 150-25 163 194-1 218-1] 158-2 186°5 LOGI etree 
1929——Jans PBI inh eb cae 149-8 165-2) 147-17) 147-88 144 164-0 194-7 132-5 158-6 TRADI Coscia 
JUL VER ee Bee 151-8 165-3] 154-23} 161-68 154 160-3 199-8 134-0 158-8 MAU tyacpesc en 
190232—Jan co 2 AO 150-9 171-9] 151-97} 165-29 148 157-0 196-5 130-2 159-7 165} 16,986 
ULF ait raha) aa ne WA 153-6 176-4] 154-77] 166-57 151 156-5 190-1 124-8 155-6 168] 17,893 

1924— Tani: cod Cie pee 156-7 178-3} 149-81} 165-29 146 165-4 211-9 137-2 173-8 178| 18,748 
Apr) art:  aeisee ee 151-1 173-9} 145-82) 163-87 143 164-7 210-8 136-8 168-0 181} 19,465: 

5 fb eh SRE 153-3 175-6} 145-98} 161-17 147 162-6 211-7 138-4 167-5 174] 19,133 

CU Po sis atehalsiste fonstee eee 157-0 174-0} 150-69} 161-74 148 170-0 220°3 146-1 176-8 175| 20,086. 
AHS Ey ee Os mE BLE, | 165-2 182-3} 160-85] 169-37 156€ 171-1 216-7 144:°8 175-6 178) 21,181 
B eb éeri reas. era 164-5 180-0} 161-36] 166-57 158 168-9 216-9 143-1 172-8 178} 21,081 

ws ey = ER 161-6 176.7} 161-89) 166-35 152 166-3 212-7 140-1 166-6 Ole O OU 

PAID TAN i008 i yee ae 156-8 174.7) 154-79] 163-64 148 162-5 205-8 137-5 162-7 171} 20,060 

Meaty oC bout arae i eae 159-1 ¥72.5| (1542-27) TA3-95 149 159-0 202-6 135-7 159-1 LGGleaeee see 

JUNE; ee 9, so sok 158-8 TOW DD Cole  LOSI97 by as eas Alicoaie cle. WS 7 2 SE ie eel | PR cnernees | iia Thats wale A) ah 9 Bk 
previous month. Fuels fell most; “other foods” the import index, raw materials were highest, 


rose sharply owing to the change in prices of 
pork and eggs. The index for May was the 
first published since the revision of the table 
of prices in Shanghai, The Bureau began in 
May the publication of import and export 
prices index numbers, classified according to 
stage of manufacture, instead of by chief com- 
ponent material as in the case of the wholesale 
price index number. The total import price 
index number was 15.33 and the export 147.3 
for May, on the base average market quota- 
tion in February, 1913=100. In the export in- 
dex raw materials were highest, then producers’ 


goods, while consumers’ goods were lowest. In 


consumers’ goods next, and producers’ gocds 


lowest. In comparing the two index numbers 
exports were higher than imports in producers’ 
goods; whereas in raw materials and consun- 
ers’ goods imports were higher by 8.7 per 
cent and 11.8 per cent respectively. Quoting 
the official report, “These index numbers indi- 
cate that although the general price level in 
this country has risen since the world war, yet 
export prices are low as compared with im- 
port prices. On the other hand, foreign goods 
are selling higher than native produce, not- 
withstanding the drop of prices in foreign coun- 
tries after the war. These points are worthy of 
note, for those who are interested in the fore- 


ign trade of this country.” 


ee eee 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
Czecho- 
Belgium | Bulgaria | slovakia | Denmark Finland France Germany 
Director 
Ministry | General | Central Finans- Statistique U.S. Federal Frankfurter 
Ind. and of Bur. of tidende Board of Customs Générale | Fed. Res. | Statistical Zeitung 
Labour | Statistics] Statistics Board Office 
130 — 126 33 Imports Exports 45 70 38 98 
April, July, July 1, 1912 
1914 1913 1914 June 30, 1914 Fight mus., 1913 July, 1914 1913 1913 1914 
(g) (h) (j) (g) 
Te ere ay a rere Maa .| |e Palace eve ner siete eaten | Prien Pree aint [isis aa Siote sera ous Laaig Migeelee wee 88 "Sy ee ee 
sin Wye EAE AAU cll Rad pence ose EBRD S Ep an RE ine Beaarates A Apc Bn 2) A cea | Ret [UG OE RR ew Ferre SEA.) 87 Moe dat poek ees 
Oe seme Ee a oe ||P Rie) TN URIS AC eg [NE GNP WL GL Pails MAUR Sch ee yE lox cwapamey ong se ah ot Mewenen stants aN 91 Ee ake 
UOC eae Sp ie Jeg csal ae Ol ars 100 MOO SMRINY bh Ls crevercesrcestenk 100 100k) (ces 
BS SEN A GOR QU Es est, Spo TE apne a sk eee AMIR, SEU eM rcs orawo4l Nome telus CVOPEtaned se MeN ralls ote RAMU LT MOLE DIN i 2 soe eae (6 )100 
Momee a oee rl eaieesens Eee ia rah Ul atteee eee shea. [eas cisternae 100 ad ee an non LOG Slate oan ees 
MOR Tere vee oS ANN CMA ANE TA | 134 1A Ul Lee NEM A YY Re PON AN OU Ee os Shed aode 
Be an aie (Os) USS iy | eeepc Lc aa eee Rene ca desl en Te CUCM. Ui sc eandlectave rahe ype altaya sve eravaca nme Cpe RP ge By 
sda See CPR | EES ERR PNR Ro eS 149 ARLE Uv ctetewailinie le SOR RCV ERI || oO sciaseeneretaunhe 2f10ha. 9 ais che Siete ROSHER «| Sumeolel ek aoe Peele) Kare teeta enema Panetta 
TRE erent anne) ON eee eS CR ed Cea RAST: tee Rl ACN MEU. scacirchcesbons A Retunel oc sat Seabee (6 )153 Ras 6 
Bhs) ae (A268) Biss cere 206 Bee neta aed pee shiare ons aS Ee RN eP Es oe caarrerces Sey o:-54f hes wor eel eS RS DIN onal ae aT Stale IME ene aa ee 
ere a eal comme Ne RRA eer OUR es ect MM Ne ONC Rea eee ALOUMMAMLT. vine. atakra as love's: are satavere ie ate (b )179 BA Say oe ta, ) 
SRER AT CV GOT IU es eee 284 DE MN Veli tle Rested Graton OPIN sk sera nabs etaial «PPro ave patel IO er esc CST aM 
PE te ee we nee AeA cme, Oem MAES TEL ILL UES RRS ST TR Oe PE MOROMRAL| |. cig aaetabairel «dill everey ave lel atealie ane (b)217 BPA Abed Al 
ROSE RSM CDSsO eden. OO INEM Re OR rep We IHU CE bM MOLT. L'duicsne came batoncl wreellitee calor ot ENLIST 262 ALTAIR LA are eee 
Pe Pree (ls ene eee eit ERA Cee ORIN CK TUL kVA Wal lig BOYD Ue AC MMaeas tc se KPMG, 4 caingblvadetead 6 GA Mabaiis Poia,/ah Bear OND 339 SEAGER iM 
cae eck Ea SAUTE he Bete Pe a 340 Shab 5 Cae EE ELS NS 5, dee gee 447 1256 1965 
Pee eS tle ee ae Le a 383 PAN sa ea As or SEMEL 4 Ae ar OO 520 1366 Jib ANN 
SPRY CR, 230 OT a ae ee 341 1475 G2 GTM ON ei ceanteeen Se 414 1439 21380 
(d)} 347 LA21G RE BRS 253 1311 12 SOMME es peusvclehslckels 4 834 Bcf SHIM PREMISE ane i 
366 2172 1675 178 1083 1364 320 806 3665 4217 
360 2489 1464 180 1124 1215 332 828 10059 9102 
434 2657 1008 181 940 1294 395 346 2784 76a i lau eee ete 
504 2408 968 207 939 1157 415 391 TAPS TOO Hie al ues Rene iene 
580 2711 990 210 899 1157 505 445 117-3 (tl) 138, 246* 
555 2798 1008 228 939 1127 459 428 124-1 144 ,570* 
566 2737 953 220 941 1102 491 440 115*0 129,710* 
555 2988 999 234 947 1098 507 442 131-2 139 ,330* 
559 3275 1045 234 1123 1105 525 456 138-2 145,030* 
551 3309 1048 234 1150 1118 526 457 136-5 145, 300* 
SEGR AL eee 1034 220 1175 1122 524 463 134-4 144, 400* 
DON Ate. oa Se aA Oh sae es AAU. 015 Ry Gy os at on ban ON 523 460 131-0 142. 306* 
BESO cL HET it ROBES CCHIT LPE Rt ot nite 216 fi, PLES RE ton | | oemeet re Gis 6 bea 531 467 131.9 gaat =. Seen 
FLA 1c ER este oA Ee See 216 De Reet Re hey bcd Rc coerce eps pcecerb cul ee ats eh Lala. GTPRAE dlls: cha. hiet estates ema peeret peee ett eS, ee een 
New Zealand rose 2.3 per: cent. Meat showed very little 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-183—1000, declined 0.5 per cent in April 
to 1802. Agricultural produce declined 3.3 per 
cent and the group wool, hides, tallow, butter 


and cheese declines 1.2 per cent. Flour, etc., 
rose slightly and other groups declined slightly 
or showed no change. 

Reraw Prices.—The official index number of 
retail prices of foods, on the base 1909-13= 
1000, showed no change in April. Groceries 


declined 1.2 per cent and dairy produce 





change. 
United States 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices, on 
the base 1913100, declined slightly to 155.2 
in May, as compared with 156.2 in April. All 
groups except housefurnishing goods and mis- 


cellaneous commodities’ were lower than in 







April. In only one/group, metals and metal 
products, was th¢ decrease over one per 
cent. Housefurmishing goods showed no 


change and migcellaneous commodities (in- 
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RL ean neem 0 
































Nether- Italy Nor- Swit- South 
Country lands way Poland | Spain Sweden zerland | Egypt | Africa 
Milan Dir Census 
Central Cham- | Okono-| Com- Gen Gote- Dept and 
Authority Bureau | Bacchi| ber of | misk merce of borgs | Com- Dr. of Statis- 
Statis- (k) Com- | Revue | Reports | Statis- |Handels| merce Lorenz | Statis- ties 
ties merce tics | Tidning| Dept. tics Office 
No. of Commodities 48 100 125 93 58 74 47 23 188 
July 1, Jan. 1, 
1913- 1913- 1910= 
Base Period 1913 1913 1913 1913 Jan. 1913 |JSune 30, July, 31 1000 
1914=1 1914 1914 
(j) (c) 
nO cere mee eae RN Te 1 ok. SS I a ae OR Bid MDGE te)! ea LOCH Gb cy 
A aera cca Si PES RA 8 2. 3 SR Rd BR Ks cl Td Aaa MI Egy Shee 
Pn ata taatg ae eee Pe ee. OIE 0k |) UT A Ae ae RY Raa VU ae Soe 1000 
LOTS Breet et ey Ney 100 100 100 TOO Rieti LOO... 30s ee LOO a AR oe 1125 
1914¢—Jan. aa a ae SCG POR Pee 1S UR Ce Uy OPE Pere Pe eee ieee) deh ik mAN Og Mle os 
Tesch LaAU ei a (b)109 HA Fe MNS 5) ERG ee Sm C2 Ce Ay ee a ea a Heleva (OV MLOOD 
1915 Jaye Re Wal LODE ey Ck Ah (are) Cae Re ee mC aE eee Ag bE D8 UU a A 
ETE heya aI ON (b 146 La ere eDiets Ne ME Na, (01191) (b)IAS. ee (b)120 | (b) 1204 
1916-— Jan ts a ORE eS beni fs ON eens gE CATE oc cae ES eh BM Pb (0 odin Meier R 
OU gates St ali ra (b )226 LOS ee PNOA RE Aut scl tec vie dos os « (b)141 | (b)185 (b)124 | (b) 1379 
1017 — Jans) ce ee aN ee QS 0 AU. LAGER Ain Peet MMM eet ape ub eiis SMR mer ALBEE. 
ELSE Gaye n lati ss oigbe (b )276 SUE aes cs te dels ea ote een (b)166 | (b)244 (b)168 | (b) 1583 
R915 Jan ce, Nema earn SOS heen eee ae or Aas Pe DRUM Mebealice IN) be-all d ahs WW ali aures 8 
July eee (6 )373 OAS) Ao ll ante (b)207 | (b) 1723 
1919---Jan tee ome Si See AN ie a aa BOM sei Aa em ected rela oth.) BOQ, Nae iemee wihieats Blo y sey aan 
July syce. Ce (b )3804 OOO eens. EI Bes Sean MGM ste UM Psi ake Cole Rie es ea | (b )225 | (b) 1854 
1920-—Jans ch: ae de ie CCAM Meee baa SOOM AE hie atte de S18) ) Aa ene 
Joly ee CBee 292 604) a BORE Elie to's’. AO )eol ||" £604 | wue7d ee aes 283 | (b) 2512 
1921— Jani. Rhee O42) |S ae OeA MN Me Re 6's 214 2064 
ara vine 4 eee 182 520 | 466-06 SOOM TA cess. 164 1688 
1922-—Jani. 3)... pees. 163 577 | 549-94 260 592 169 1472 
July et eae 164 558 | 524-54 232 1,016 138 1423 
1923-—Jan. 7) 0. dees 157 575 | 523-52 220 5,447 141 1470 
hy ay Dee 145 566 | 538-65 235 30,699 123 1395 
1924—Jan.. 0. ce 156 571 | 543-09 250 |2,521,677 133 1478 
pris: sii... ee 154 579 | 550-54 267 |2,423,220 134 1420 
Palys a ea 151 567 | 544-88 271 | (e)102-3 132 1404 
Oot nae 161 602 | 563-19 276 116-4 156 1491 
1925 Jan 3, |. RT 160 657 | 612-06 279 119-5 157 1463 
LY! es pea oe 158 660 | 623-88 281 121-2 LGT. || Aaah eee 
RAGE C0: Meee: 155 659 | 625-63 276 121-6 155 | See. oe. 
ZRD EUR beet! oak ie: 151 658 | 616-39 267 119-4 LBA a RAG 
May RE Bis er (ats eee ODORS ON eae bere c 2 we s|e ees etesl GB |iedechecten, 168 | ocssp) lence 
June 


(a Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. 


CD eg UitaLicd aise anaes Skea gah ce cama ea | bem asrateasse ei o4 208 Leh? jesse fo i {Kase xelle) 4) 6 fm vile 1s late. «| {get eect eeemeInG | eee IL 















(c) Figure for previous month. (d) Following month. 


index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from 


cluding cattle feed and rubber) increased 2 
per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $13.8526 at July 1,1.7 per cent 
over June 1. The increase was due to higher 
prices of three groups of commodities—mis- 
cellaneous products, notably rubber; textiles, 
especially wool; and provisions, mostly hog 
products. There was weakness shown in six 
groups, mostly in breadstuffs and vegetable 


oils, 


Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) 
showed a very slight upward movement at the 
beginning of July, being $195.899, which was 
There 


was a decline of 9.7 per cent in breadstuffs, 


0.4 per cent above the figure for June 1. 


due chiefly to lower prices of wheat and corn, 
resulting from improved crop prospects. To 
offset this there was an advance of 13.1 per 
cent in meats and advances in other foods. A 
rise of 2.0 per cent occurred in the clothing 


class and one of 1.4 per cent in miscellaneous 
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India China Japan Australia New 
x Zealand United States 
Dept. of Bureau Com- Bureau 
Statis- | Labour | of Mar-| Bank U.S. mon- | N.S.W./Govern-| of  |Federal 
tics, Office | kets, of Ved. | wealth} Statis- | ment | Labour| Reserve] Brad- Dun | Gibson| Annalist 
Gals Bom- | Shang-| Japan Res. | Statis- | tician | Statis- | Statis- | Board | street 
cutta bay hai Board | tician tician tics 
22 25 
75 43 56 62 92 100 404 104 106 200 POEM fads 
July, July, | Feb., | Oct., 1991= 1911 1909- 
1914 1914 1913 1899 1913 1000 | =1000 Spa 1913 1913 — — — 1890-1899 
(j) (7) (h) (j) 9) (g) (g) (e) 
5:2 Per GL Na | Wak a etc We eee ah che eR SR re cc oR Ra SSN Ot Sees ek A ed (RE $ 7-8839|$ 93-355 44.2 99-388 
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178 LOT ee ee 265-8 176 2233 2255 2233 170 168} 12-6631] 198-600 81-9 199-867 
183 199 144-9} 259-8 178 1813 1903 2065 141 145] 10-7284] 159-833 71-6| 167-719 
178 190} 148-5) 272-5 191 1673 1771 1918 138 142) 11-3725) 164-444 64-3 164-311 
181 188} 143-9} 266-0 192 1789 1833 1828 155 165] 12-1069} 173-743 72-9 193-672 
179 177 152-7 243-7 176 1855 1847 1763 156 166) 13-6665} 192-944 75-6 181-030 
170 173} 155-4) 254-5 182 2052 2039 1814 151 159| 13-0895} 188-711 72-5) 170-954 
172 188} 155-8) 279-0 205 1984 1948 1807 151 163| 13-2710} 189-930 74-2 177-175 
174 184 153:7| 273-4 201 1893 1859 1841 148 158} 12-6574] 186-780 76°5| 178-682 
179 184 151°5 258-4 191 1855 1852 1859 147-0 156| 12-2257) 185-485 77°5 183-207 
181 18] 152-8 281-8 208 1861 1843 1866 151-9 159] 12-9987] 190-878 83-7 194-436 
171 1:23 159-9 282-7 208 TSG3lae eee es 1835 160-0 168] 13-9347) 202-565 92-5 211-051 
172 Lis 159-2 277-9 204 LS 5A a enawe ps 1804 160-6 167) 13-8852} 204-592 92-9 211-628 
TOS Sleeve nie TG6OeS iy care reetalessetae er PSIG Macnee ae 181} 161-0 169} 13-8353] 201-947 93-8 221-240 
LOO ere. Aaa 1 O53 eerie Penis ER atte. Wa alec, 180° 156-2 164] 13-6854] 194-537 88-5 212-940 
SP Stee Cw ee cee LT Sc: Ree bee ecstepeaee err Aan ool Aen i en 155-2 163] 13-3173] 193-28) 838-4 209-993 
1336077 Ooh G aia oles 212-196 











(e) Middle of month. (g) First of month. (hk) End of month. (j) Monthly average. (k) New index number is joined to old 


January, 1922, 100 quotations. 


products. Metals declined 1.5 per cent. 


Foodstuffs as a whole showed considerable 
advance over a year ago. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
the 


Massachusetts Special Commission 


Necessaries of Life on the base 1913—100 
May, 


Foods showed an increase 


on 


showed practically no change for 
standing at 161.2. 
of 0.2 per cent owing to higher prices of 


meats, potatoes, vinegar and onions. There 


(l) Gold Prices hereafter on the base 100. 


*In milliards. 

was a small decrease in the clothing section 

and other elements of the budget showed no 

change. 
The 


dustrial Conference Board remained at 165, 


index number of the National In- 


base July, 1914=—100, for the four 
In May 


on the 
months February to May inclusive. 
foods and clothing each rose one point, fuel 
and light declined 2 points and other groups 


showed no change from the previous month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 
(Base figure 100 
Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 

Foods, 

Foods Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost Foods, heat, light, 
Description of Index 30 Foods of sundries, articles of living Federal Co-oper- 

towns living Madrid 30 towns (c) abour ative 

ffice stores 

July 1914 1914 July May June June 

Base period 1914 = = 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 

(e) (e) 
D91O 6 RRM alls gL ia cael co tel eee ee eee eel ern CMMI See, SMES 1 CARRIO SST UA, ga a oT Ue ek: 21 RT Rcd ore 
TOTS Rs eis ae wie [Cs AOD AE) eet acre eRe Pee R CHINE 1 UME Ts Ste R UO De ona ee eos 5 | eannraes: oh aes eR RMer Tonto) eevee eheter © 
DAR GSO Eh ee ee ied tae Peers OE SU tM a ocak GS Ut Ie A ae Ee sD |Wee See t salle, 20. ele Knee cs /5 obo mine carynic 
July 100 |e: (a) 100} (a) 100 
1915} Jan We oh eeepc EER ORE En teil tack cule o (c) 1 eo] fae SY aR (nt ete cL lee (a) 107 
July (c) MPa AE TC eS) Cl Mate ANE fae (a) 119 
191 Jan ee (c) 130 che canetirettteilataerte aalee (a) 126 
Jul (c) AY: PA pee eee ee rr Ok etn Llen: etaees (a) 140 
TOR Tar RT 5, Aa Ale de | SO ee ePIC oka ate 169] (a) LOD ee cperacae meres (a) 149 
Ju LTT ic PAAR Taleawacnserdorh are (a) 180 
VOUS Tao WRU, 1S OT ei es i ea 221 OD ipatera ated aie (a) 197 
Ju 268 Bt0|.adtae Je! (a) 229 
1919S Jam yee aes 339 ZO cherr ames « (a)... 252 
Jul 310 DS UW tiecek series 238 
1920= Samo Mice 0! 298 ZOO enters ac 244 
July 297 LOS ectctorhas late 246 
1921—Jan.e. cn) 283 271 226 243 
232 236 203 214 
1922—Jan..........0.. 190 216 185 189 
Jul 179 190 157 158 
1928 Fan ty Sibi eae 166 183 154 161 
July 160 174 163 168 
1924—Jan 2.) 0.000002 163 176 166 170 
April 159 173 164 169 
July 159 171 LGES|Res oe eee 
Oct 172 174 167 169 
1925 Jamie. 6 Rae 170 178 167 171 
Reb ehccsaatties COG28S! (Cit (ante reLOOsS) tt TBO eee eed ti ee a 168 168 
Mar LAA Sabo Stn B 168 169 
April 170 DAT | eee G8 169 
Mayers. 0 te TO ik ee Oem LANEY Dats 2s CEN 2 ee Pe eee ee Meee tetera, 167 
Dune... aT Re RAL Mee memes remee eT MOE tte  ekh, PPR TY ho 2 eatin e JEN eked Pa coe mee alle eere o ae 





(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. 
TGold prices on the base 100 hereafter 


(b) Average for year. 
(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 


(d) 15th of month up to 


(c) Index published quarterly. 
(l) Gold 


(k) Cost of food budget. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Liable for Injuries Caused by 
Unforeseen Circumstance 

A youth employed on construction work 

in the Province of Quebec met with 
an accident which resulted in his death. The 
accident resulted from the falling of a crane 
caused by the breaking of one of the iron 
rings on the supporting chains. There had 
been however no mishandling of any material 
by those on the job, but the employer had 
furnished these materials, erected the crane, 
and it was in his shops that the ring had 
been forged and soldered. The deceased had 
been in the habit of paying over his wages 
to his father, but as he was not his father’s 
principal support, the latter could not claim 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, which contains this limitation in 
respect to the payment of compensation to 


ascendants. The father therefore claimed 
damages under common law to the sum of 
$2,000. This claim was disallowed by the 
Superior Court at Roberval on- the ground 
that the accident was due to an “inanimate 
object ” not within the employer’s control. An 
appeal was taken against this decision in the 
Court of King’s Bench at Quebec. The appeal 
court in giving judgment, found that the de- 
fendant had not proved that the circumstances 
attending the accident were beyond his con- 
trol, but, on the contrary, it was evident that 
he could have prevented it by more careful 
work in the shop. The decision of the lower 
court was reversed, and damages for $2,000 and 
costs were allowed. 


—(Quebec—Marcoux versus Quebec Develop- 
ment Company, Limited) 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 
except where noted) 
South 
Africa India Australia | New Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods Cost of Cost of Cost 
18 Cost of and 59 foods Bureau living living of 
foods Foods living groceries — of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics Statistics Board setts 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (9) (9) (1) 
TE OOO (ee eh eee sia | Sete Seek colle a, 1 ea ar (h) 991 OB es sa. pte ces th acess Pe ttceat Nenepauad Vere ees ee 
PSE OS| eee ete UAT AM PLEA 3°, 1,106} (h) 1,087 100 LOD Sea eee ES Soe 100 
(O)pel i ASlOR Medal le ned ok eee: D4 N99 WY): Free Ue. are LOA |e sienshs ene | ae sie 101-8 
AP estar ee 100 100 1,164 1,070 LOZ fee nee ee 100 102-1 
(DSH A228 LM EP PRT. Sah 1,240 DA77 103} (a) 103: O|RAs eee er 102-9 
Ne Oued Cet OER COI ERE RAL ek Ea PE Rn 1,522 1,200 LOO eka ane ates 100-5 101-7 
(CONN UE 365) | RD | LANL ta 1,504 1,236 107} (a) 105 Ll ee ae 105-1 
SUNT INE Sec /A ER, csil Aiokberetathend ts. ohe 1,516 1,276 Lichen eee 108-7 109-9 
CO) ree S18 le aman tec caval ial crea ten ne 1,453 1,359 128] (a) IS: Si enean cera 119-6 
RR Pitan call ta tees: SSR UE Tits Bache teas, ov eraions 1,470 135K 146| 32a 131-3 129-3 
(DS N43 7 | EES ee ARB ak ae cee aes 1,505 1,426 160} (a) 1424) ol ia ee 144-6 
Sea 22% te tal Ue ek ee ee he Coeaie ee 1,523 1,491 TO7 fer OS Se a) 152-2 155-1 
(() Rerh D OO eke obs Womcesseiceers ohate ete ase ceerere 1,627 1,553 185| (a) P7404). weeny aban 167-5 
EAE eis 187 186 1,714 1,539 190} eo eae aR 172-2 171-5 
Gi) BID 4049 hs Ro oe 183 1,862 1,688 201; (a) 199-3 190 192-0 
Sedat dota 188 190 2,260 1,791 219} (a) 216-5 205 202-6 
(c) 1,904 163 169 2,167 1,906 172! (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
(c) 1,556 174 177 1,876 1,752 Pe aR SR ee Cottle 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 142} (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 1,536 142} (a) 166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156} (a) 1,695 1,483 144] (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
1,330 148 153} (a) 1,883 1,520 147) (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
1,372 154 158} (a) 1,817 1,600 149) (a) 173-2 165-0 160-1 
1,406 143 150} (a) 1,769 1,605 141} (a) 170-4 161-8 157-7 
1,339 151 156] (a) 1,732 1,587 143-3] (a) 169-1 162-0 157-8 
1,376 156 160} (a) 1,692 1,557 148-7} (a) 170-6 165-0 160-3 
1,381 152 157| (a) 1,716 1,576 57 ea age I GG ror ie 167 161-5 
1,382 152 a ee or se 1,561 A053 ed oan Ba es foe 165 160-6 
1,390 155 TG ee ee 1,600 ODS he rie meee 165 161-6 
1,419 153 i Makes yor nes ile aie am 1,601 150 Se ea eam 165 161-1 
Bs 6 eae 15! L5G Sears PER el ac kA 5. options alt TST Ging eae os ane 165 161-2 
end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. (jf) Base is average for six capita] towns. (g) 15th 


prices hereafter, 1914=100. 


Employees under a Government Contract 
may recover ‘‘Current Wages.” 


The Court of King’s Bench at Montreai, 
in appeal, in a judgment given on June 29, 
found that the judgment of a lower court was 
in error in holding that a workmanhas no right 
of action against his employer for the differ- 
ence, if any, between the wages he received 
while employed under a provincial govern- 
ment contract, and what he would have re- 
ceived had his rate of pay been in conformity 
with the “Current Wages” clause in the em- 
ployer’s contract with the government. Fur- 
ther particulars of this case will be given in 
the next issue. 


—(Quebec—Jacques versus Archambault.) 


Wages Due to Employee of Canadian 
National Railways may be Attached 


A writ of attachment was served on the 
Canadian National Railways Company in re- 
spect to the wages of one of the employees 


(m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. 


of the Intercolonial Railway, now part of the 
Canadian National System. The company 
claimed that as the system belonged to the 
Crown no writ of attachment issued against 
it was valid. The claimant, on the other hand, 
contended that the wages in question could 
be attached, as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways was an incorporated company. The 
Superior Court at Quebec maintained the right 
of the claimant, and an appeal was taken by 
the company. The case was heard by the 
Court of King’s Bench (in appeal), the ques- 
tion at issue being whether the wages of an 
employee of the former Intercolonial Rail- 
way continued to be attachable after the ab- 
sorption of the company in the Canadian 
National system. The Appeal Court sustained 


the judgment of the lower court, pointing out 


that the act of 1919 (chapter 13) reconstituting 
the Canadian National Railways, provided in 
section 15 that actions might be brought by 
or against the company. This section enabled 
employees to sue the company for wages. 
This being so, it followed logically that the 
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wages of an employee of the company could 
be attached. It was often claimed that a writ 
of attachment was a method of executing judg- 
ments and therefore could not be enforced 
against the property of the Crown. That 


claim was held by the court to be unfounded. 


the judgment under which a writ of attach- 
ment for wages is issued be‘ng executed against 
the property of a wage-earner. A _ writ 
seeks only to substitute the creditor for the 
wage earner in the matter of payment. The 
Canadian National Railways was a corpora- 
tion, a legal entity, able to sue or be sued in 
respect to its rights and obligations in the 
administration of all the railways under its 
control. 


—(Quebec—Canadian National Railways and 
Croteau versus Cliché.) 


Injury to Workman While Taking Lunch 
in Workroom is Compensable 


The leather cutters employed by a Montreal 
firm were allowed by their employer to take 
their noon meal in the workshop. They were 
in the habit of making use of the work tables 
to sit upon, as there were no chairs in the 
room but one which was reserved for the 
foreman. One of the men fell while leaving 
his table to procure a can opener, setting his 
foot on a moveable extension which broke 
under his weight, with the result that he sus- 
tained injuries to the leg, causing partial pa- 
ralysis. He claimed $3,750 in compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, alleg- 
ing that his disability amounted to 40 per 
cent, and that he was totally incapacitated for 
one year. The company denied any lability, 
on the ground that the accident had not oc- 
curred to the claimant in the course of his 
work, but during the lunch hour, which was 
outside his working hours. The case was heard 
in the Superior Court at Montreal, the finding 
of the court being that in accordance with 
Canadian and French law an injury sustained 
by a workman who takes his dinner at his 
place of employment with the employer’s con- 
sent, was compensable under the act. ‘The 
claimant’s disability rate was estimated at 20 
per cent, and he was awarded damages at 
$1,771 with costs, including compensation for 
total disability for twenty-eight weeks. 


—(Quebec—Caron versus L. H. Packard 
and Company, Limited, Montreal.) 


Master is Liable for an Employee’s Un- 
authorized Manner of Doing Work 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil recently heard an appeal from a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of the Straits Settle- 
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ments, in a case which involved the question 
of the liability of a master for the conse- 
quences of a servant’s negligence and unauthor- 
ized manner of performing authorized work. 
In the course of the hearing certain questions 
of fact were submitted to the Judicial Com- 
mittec, who stated that in cases where the 
local trial and appeal courts have agreed in 
their findings on such questions the Judicial 
Committee will rarely advise that such find- 
ings should be reversed. 

The case concerned the act of certain em- 
ployees in a plantation near Singapore, who 
trespassed on adjoining property, setting fire 
there to rubbish that had been transferred 
for this purpose from their employer’s estate, 
and thereby causing damage to neighbouring 
oroperty. Lord Phillimore, in giving judg- 
ment, said that all cases involving the ques- 
tion of an employer’s liability for his em- 
ployee’s actions fall under one of three heads: 
“(1) The servant was using his master’s time 
or his master’s place or his master’s horses, 
vehicles, machinery or tools for his own pur- 
poses; then the master is not responsible. 
Cases which fall under this head are easy to 
discover upon analysis... There is more diff- 
culty in separating cases under heads (2) and 
(3). Under head (2) are to be ranged the 
cases where the servant is employed only to 
do a particular work or a particular class of 
work, and he does something out of the scope 
of his employment. Again, the master is not 
responsible for any mischief which he may do 
to a third party. Under head (3) come cases 
like the present, where the servant is doing 
some work which he is appointed to do, but 
does it in a way which his master has not 
authorized, and would not have authorized had 
he known of it. In these cases the master 
is nevertheless responsible.” 


—(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
Lee Kim Soo versus Goh Choon Seng.) 


Compensation noi due if Workman Assumed 
Unnecessary Risk 


The case of Mackenzie versus the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, involving 
the question whether or not compensation is 
due to a workman who assumes unnecessary 
risk, has been followed in its various stages 
in this section of the Gazerrs. The trial court 
had denied the workman’s claim (Lasour 
GazettE, July 1924), but when an appeal was 
taken the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal in- 
clined to allow the claim, but the appeal was 
adjourned to enable both parties to submit 
evidence to show whether or not the com- 
pany actually acquiesced in the dan- 
gerous practices which caused the accident. 
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ae ae he ae eaten La a a oP Taar Or a he merin fost eee 


(Lasour Gazerre, February 1925). The cir- 
cumstances in the case were as follows: The 
employee, who was a mechanic, having 
finished his shift, was proceeding to his home 
by a route which led across the railway tracks 
belonging to and controlled by his employer, 
the railway company. This was the customary 
route followed by himself and his fellow- 
workers and there was no prohibition against 
its use. On one of the tracks, the lead track, 
which he had to cross in following this route, 
a freight train was standing, and he endeav- 
oured to climb and pass through between 
two adjoining cars. As he was about to do 
so the train moved, presumably without any 
signal, and he was permanently injured in one 
of his feet. There was another route by which 
he could have gone home but it was much 
longer and also necessitated the crossing of 
the lead track, and there was no evidence of 
a workman ever going that way. 

When the hearing of the appeal was resumed 
the court found that the plaintiff had not 
materially strengthened his case by ‘the further 
evidence submitted. That evidence only 
showed that it was a not uncommon practice 
of certain of the defendant’s employees to 
climb over or between cars standing on the 
track when the cars remained there for any 
considerable length of time; but there was no 
evidence establishing the company’s knowledge 
of, or acquiescence in, anything like a general 
custom on the part of the employees. The 
appeal was dismissed, one judge dissenting, 
the majority of the court finding that “in 
doing what he did the plaintiff exposed himself 
to a voluntary risk which was not incidental 
to his employment.” 


(Saskatchewan—Mackenzie versus Grand 


Trunk Pacific Ralway Company). 


Company Agent Acting as Pedler must have 
Pedlers’ License 


The agent of a company which had paid 
the tax imposed under the Corporations 
Taxation Act of Saskatchewan was convicted 
by a justice because he had neg!ected to take 
out the license required by a municipal by-law 
‘providing for the licensing of hawkers and 
pedlers. The agent appealed in the Court of 
King’s Bench, citing section 35 of the Cor- 
poration Taxation Act (Revised Statutes of 
Saskatchewan, 1920, Chapter 31) which reads 
as follows:— 


“Where a company pays the tax by this Act 
imposed no similar tax shall be imposed or collected 
by any municipality in this province, and no company 
made liable to taxation by this Act, nor any of its 
agents shall require any license, authorization or perm't 
of any municipality for doing business in the muni- 
cipality or for establshing agencies therein.” 


It was stated that the company carried on 
its business in the province only through 
agents, who solicited orders from door to door 
and afterwards delivered the goods ordered. 
The court, in giving judgment, pointed out 
that all corporations doing business through 
hawkers and pedlers do go through licensed 
agents, and that it would be a peculiar con- 
clusion to find that a corporation which pa‘d 
a tax of $20 a year under The Corporations 
Taxation Act could send its agents to hawk 
and peddle through the province without 
restrictions, while other persons and corpora- 
tions, who undertake a much heavier burden 
of taxation, were not so privileged. Section 
35 must be construed tthat where a company 
pays the tax imposed by the Act, its agent, 
in the capacity of agent for it, cannot be 
similarly taxed nor required to take out a 
license qua agent of the company so taxed. 
If this person, who happens to be the agent 
of the company desires to follow an occupa- 
tion which under any other legislation or 
regulations has imposed upon it any restric- 
tions such as the obtaining of a license, he 
must obtain ‘the license and observe the regu- 
lations, not as being the agent of the com- 
pany, but because he engages in an occupation 
concerning which the legislature has seen fit 
to single it out for special legislation and regu- 
lation. The purpose of section 35 was to free 
companies and their agents from liability to 
the payment of a double tax, and was not 
to confer upon them the general capacity to 
engage in businesses otherwise forbidden. The 
conviction of the agent was confirmed. 


(Saskatchewan—Rex ex rel Kyte 


Aune). 


Versus 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has upheld 
the validity of an amendmentt made in 1923 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
State, providing that, in death cases where 
there are no dependents, employers shall pay 
into the State treasury a proportion of the 
money ‘that would have been payable to the 
dependents. The fund thus created is used 
to provide additional benefits to the orphaned 
children of employees who have been fatally 
injured. 

The Supreme Court of California has ruled 
that when a workman, in consequence of an in- 
dustrial accident, suffers pain of sufficient 
severity or frequency to interfere with his 
ability to pursue his calling, the pain becomes 
a factor in the calculation of the amount of 
compensation to which he is entitled. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE improvement noted last month in 
the employment situation in Canada was 
continued during the month of June, general 
conditions being better in comparison with 
those of the previous month and of the 
- corresponding period last year. Reports from 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
a slight contraction in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted during the month as com- 
pared with May, indicating more stable con- 
ditions of employment. At the beginning of 
July the percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 6.1 as compared 
with percentages of 7.0 at the beginning of 
June and with 58 at the beginning of July, 
1924. The number of local unions from 
which reports were tabulated was 1,543, with 
an aggregate membership of 157,268 persons. 
Reports from 5,940 firms showed that they 
were employing 797,463 persons on July 1 as 
compared with 778,951 on June 1, while the 
employment index number, which is based 
en the number of workers employed on Jan- 
uary, 1920, as 100, stood at 96.8, as compared 
with 94.5 in the preceding month, and with 
95.9 on July 1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.49 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $10.44 
for June; $9.91 for July 1924; $10.17 for 
July 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920, (the peak) ; 
$13.00 for July 1918; and $7.42 for July 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics based upon prices in 1913 as 100 de- 
clined slightly to 158.4 for July, as compared 
with 158.8 for June; 1539 for July, 1924; 
153.5 for July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 
163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920, and 
202.8 for July, 1919. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was greater in July than in the previous 
month, or in July, 1924. Sixteen disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 12,882 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 320,433 working days. 
Corresponding figures for June, 1925, were as 


6048—1% 


follows: 19 disputes, 13,906 employees, and 
313,179 working days; and for July 1924, 19 
disputes, 8,701 employees, and 210,736 working 
days. 


The dispute noted in the 
Industrial 


last issue between the 
Disputes Montreal Light, Heat and 
Investigation Power Company and certain 
Act, 1907 of its employees termina- 


ted in July, as a result 
of fresh negotiations which had been under- 
taken through the mediation of a special rep- 
resentative of the Department. It was there- 
fore unnecessary to proceed with the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in compliance with the em- 
ployees’ request. 


By an order in ccuncil 


Minimum wage signed by the Lieutenant 


Board Governor on July 24, a 
appointed Women’s Minimum Wage 
in Quebec Board was created in the 


Province of Quebec, ren- 
dering effective the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, Statutes of 1919, chapter 11, amended 
at the recent legislative session (LABOUR 
Gazerre, June, 1925, page 564). The act as 
originally passed made no provision as to the 
chairman’s salary, and as this official would 
be required to devote his whole time to the 
work it was found impossible to make any 
appointment under such a condition. The 
recent amendment permitted the payment to 
the members of the Board of such salaries as 
may be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The salary of the chairman has 
since been fixed at $3,000, and that of the 
other commissioners at $800 a year. The 
members of the Board are as follows:—Mr. 
Gustave Francq, of Montreal, Chairman; 
Messrs. Eugéne Richard, Victoriaville, Charles 
Griffin and Omer Brunet, Quebec City, com- 
missioners; with Mr. Alfred Crowe, secretary. 
Mr. Francq is chairman of the Quebec pro- 
vineial executive committee of the Trades and 
Labour ‘Congress of Canada, and has been 
associated for many years with labour inter- 
ests in the province, and particularly in Mont- 
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real. He acted as technical adviser to the 
Canadian work-people’s delegate at the 
Seventh International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in May and June this year. Mr. 
Brunet is one of the leaders of the National 
Catholic Union, and Messrs. Griffin and 
Richard are employers who are connected 
with industries in which female employees are 
numerous. The Commission will have its 
head office in the Parliament Buildings at 
Quebec. 

Shortly after his appointment was an- 
nounced Mr. Francq said: “The first thing 
we have to do is to look over the work of 
minimum wage boards in other Canadian 
provinces and in some of the United States. 
That will give us an idea of the best manner 
of proceeding. We can select what we think 
is the best from the experience of all the 
other boards whose reports we have, and 
from them we hope to be able to serve the 
province of Quebec in the most advantageous 
manner. As I interpret the act at present, 
we shall have no suggestions to make as to 
wages in any particular industry or establish- 
ment unless there is a complaint on the part 
of employers or employees. If such a com- 
plaint is made, it is our duty to call the 
parties together, secure some disinterested in- 
dividuals and form a kind of adjustment 


board to make an agreement on the pont at 


issue. The commission then has the power 
to accept, amend, or reject the agreement 
reached. And after us comes the ratification 
of the Minister of Labour of the province. 
The commission should be a protection both 
for employer and employee. If an employee 
really is being paid starvation wages, then 
the board offers a medium for remedy. The 
employer, too, can secure an opportunity to 
abolish unfair competition based on sweat- 
shop conditions.” 


The commissioners who were 
appointed in New Brunswick 
towards the end of 1923 to 
investigate and report upon 
the subjects of Mothers’ 
Allowances and Minimum 
Wages for Women laid their reports before 
the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
during the late session (the appointment of 
this commission was noted in the Lasour 
Gazerte for June, 1924, pages 457 and 481). 
The full reports have not been distributed, 
but the recommendations with which they 
conclude may be quoted. 

In regard to Mothers’ Allowances the 
commissioners state: ‘“ Your commissioners 
have given as careful and as thorough an 
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investigation of this subject as was reasonably 
possible for them and necessary for the dis- 
charge of their duty. They sincerely trust 
that their conclusions, unanimously arrived at, 
may commend themselves to your Govern- 
ment and may lead to the enactment of the 
legislation that is herein recommended.” 
The legislation recommended by the com- 
mission is in the form of a proposed bill 
which follows closely the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowance Act of 1920. Under the latter act 
the administration of Mothers’ Allowances is 
intrusted to a commission. Allowances are 
made under certain conditions to the mothers 
or other guardians of two or more children of 
school age, the local authorities being called 
on to contribute one-half of the amount paid 


in respect to beneficiaries within their territory. 


The report on Minimum Wages concludes 
with the following recommendations :— 
“Your commissioners find that there is 
serious need of etter legislation dealing with 
hours and conditions of labour for minors 
and females. We recommend that the Factory 
Act be revised and improved and made to 
apply to a larger number of industries, and 
that such legislation be extended to shops and 
stores; and that more adequate inspection of 
industries and business premises be provided. 
“Your commissioners favour the principle 
of minimum wage legislation administered by 
a Commission or Board which fixes a 
minimum for any trade or industry after a 
careful consideration of all the conditions of 
the industry. We are of the opinion that 
such rate-fixing should be exercised much as 
is done by the Board in the Province of 
Ontario. In that province, as already shown, 
the legislation has won the unanimous support 
of all representatives of employers and em- 
ployees alike, and has always carried with its 
decision the support of the trade regulated. 
We have suggested methods by which a Board 
might be constituted to regulate wages for 
females in this province, but we do not think 
the province is justified in establishing 
expensive machinery for the administration of 
an Act which will not concern a large number 
of workers or industries of the province. 
“Your commissioners have been able to 
reach an unanrmous conclusion, and we humbly 
submit our report for your consideration.” 


A report is given in the 


Fair wage section of this Gazerrr 
clause in entitled “Recent Legal 
Quebec Decisions Affecting Labour” 


of the judgment of the 
Court of King’s Bench, at Montreal, in appeal, 
In @ Case concerning a workman’s right to 
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recover the full amount of “ current wages” 
for work performed under contract with the 
Provincial Government. The appeal court 
conceded the workman’s general right of 
recovery, but in this particular case a dis- 
crepancy was found in the evidence as to the 
actual amount of the prevailing rate, the court 
deciding that the “current rate” meant the 
amount for which a sufficient supply of labour 
could be secured. Since this judgment was 
given the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council has suggested that the resolution 
requiring the insertion of a fair wage clause in 
contracts for public works should be so amend- 
ed as to require that such contracts should in- 
clude a schedule specifying the actual rates of 
wages to be paid for each trade to be employed 
by the contractor. It was contended that the 
omission of such a provision has rendered the 
resolution useless, and that it should ‘be amended 
so as to follow the lines of the Federal 
Order in Council, which makes definite pro- 
vision for defining “current wages.” Under 
the Federal Order “the Department of Labour 
is changed with the preparation of schedules 
setting forth the rates of wages and hours of 
labour generally accepted as current, for 
competent. workers of the various classes 
required, in the district in which the work is 
to be performed” 

The resolution which governs the payment 
of “fair wages” in connection with public 
works in the Province of Quebec was adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly on April 14, 1908, 
and was in the following terms:— 

“Be it resolved that all Government contracts shall 
provide conditions necessary for the prevention of 
abuses that may occur under subcontracts, and that 
all possible efforts shall be made for the purpose of 
paying to the workers the prevailing wages paid to 
competent workers in the locality in which the work is 
performed; and this Assembly heartily concurs in the 
adoption of such a policy, and is of the opinion that 


it is the duty of the Government to carry into effect 
without further delay the said resolution.” 


Section 7 of the Adolescent 


School School . Attendance Act, 
attendance to Statutes of Ontario, 1919, 
e‘ghieen years Chapter 78, will become 
in Ontario effective on September 1, 

1925. The date originally 


fixed by a proclamation dated July, 1920, was 
September 1, 1923, but another proclamation, 
dated April, 1923, postponed it for a period of 
two years. Section 7 reads ‘as follows:— 

7. (1) Unless excused for reasons ‘hereinafter mentioned, 
every adolescent between sixteen and eighteen years of 
age shall attend part-time courses of instruction, 
approved by the Minister, for an aggregate of at least 
320 hours each year, distributed as regards times and 
seasons as may suit the circumstances of each locality, 
when such courses of instruction are established in the 
municipality in which he resides or is employed. 


(2) The obligation to attend part-time courses of 
instruction under this section shall not apply to any 
adolescent if— 

(a) He is unable to attend such courses by reason 
of sickness, infirmity, or other physical defect; 

(b) He has passed the matriculation examination of 
an approved university or has completed to the 
satisfaction of the Department of Education, a course 
of study which may be regarded as the equivalent of 
the requirements of such examination; 

(c) He is in full-time attendance at a public or a 
separate school, a high school, a university, or other 
school approved by the Minister; 

(d) He is shown to the satisfaction of the public 
school inspector in the municipality in which he resides 
to have been, up to the age of sixteen, under full- 
time instruction in a school recognized by the Depart- 
ment of Education as efficient, or under suitable and 
efficient full-time instruction in some other manner. 


With the taking effect of section 7 the 
entire Adolescent School Attendance Act is 
now in operation. The act requires that every 
adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age shall attend school for full time unless 
he has been granted a home permit or an 
employment certificate by the school attend- 
amce officer, and every adolescent between 
fourteen and sixteen who holds such a permit 
or certificate must attend part-time courses for 
an aggregate of at least 400 hours each year 
Every adolescent between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen years, unless excused for a 
special reason, must attend part-time classes 
for at least 320 ‘hours each year. Municipali- 
ties with a population of 5,000 or over must, 
and other municipalities may, establish part- 
time courses selected from those prescribed by 
the Department of Education. 


The Department of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment states that it has al- 
most completed that side of 
its work that was concerned 
with the retraining of ex- 
service men to enable them to support them- 
selves in civil life. At one time, one of the 
major activities of the Department was the 
granting of vocational training. This has now 
dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 
During 1924 training was granted to 180 men 
and vocational loans issued amounting only 
to $7,986. Since its inception 43,072 men 
have completed training and have graduated. 
It has, unfortunately, been necessary to con- 
tinue during the past year to issue relief. 
The work entailed is considerable, as every 
application has to be investigated as to hom? 
conditions, reasons for unemployment and so 
forth. Relief has now practically been dis- 
continued for the summer months and it is 
hoped, with a revival of industrial activities, 
that there will be a materially lessened de- 
mand during the next winter. In 1924, 33,643 
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applicants were assisted and expenditure was 
made amounting to $336,966. The Depart- 
ment has recently commenced what may sub- 
sequently became a work of fairly large di- 
mensions, namely, the maintenance in some 
of its hospitals of indigent pensioners. It is 
too early to indicate what this may mean 
in the future. 

An important side of the work of the De- 
partment is the provision of “sheltered em- 
ployment” for partly disabled men. The 
Department has been confronted for several 
years with the problem of the man who has 
a comparatively small pensionable disability 
but a large non-service disability superim- 
posed thereon. While the pension paid com- 
pensates as far as possible for the lack of 
earning capacity in respect of the service 
disability, the fact that he is further disabled 
as a result of disease or accident contracted 
in, civil life often rendergs him well nigh 
unemployable. In order to assist in dealing 
with this problem, the Department established 
for experimental purposes sheltered employ- 
ment workshops, which have generally adopt- 
ed the name of “ Vetcraft” workshops. In 
these workshops, employment is given to dis- 
abled men, augmenting their pensions, and in 
some cases where the disability has previous- 
ly prevented regular employment outside, re- 
storing them to ordinary working capacity. 
Articles such as tables, chairs, baskets, toys 
and many others are manufactured. The time 
has passed when the products can be sold on 
sentimental grounds, and it is necessary, there- 
fore, to supply goods capable of competing 
with ordinary workshops. Practically all the 
poppies which are sold in connection with 
Armistice Day are manufactured in these 
shops or at the homes of disabled ex-service 
men. 

Mr. James Simpson, vice- 
president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 


Labour tribute 
to Ontario 


Workmen’s in the course of a recent 
Compensation address, paid a tribute to 
Act the Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Act of Ontario. “The 
act has been exceedingly beneficial to both 
workmen and employers,” he said; “ workmen 
appreciate tthe wide protection and liberal 
benefits which they receive, and the speedi- 
ness of payment which they enjoy under the 
simple form of procedure and collective sys- 
tem of liability. Employers appreciate their 
freedom from individual liability, which might 
cripple or ruin any but the largest. Both 
parties appreciate their immunity from the 
annoyance and the enormous expense of liti- 
gation. Millions of dollars are conserved to 
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both workmen and employers by the sim- 
plicity and inexpensiveness of the methods of 
administration and by the substitution of the 
collective system for individual liability and 
private insurance. To pay the 46 million 
benefits that have been provided to date in 
all the industries under the act would, under 
the Michigan system, for instance, have cost 
over $50,000,000 more than the Ontario em- 
ployers have had to pay. The workman in 
Michigan, in fact receive a great deal less, 
while the employers there pay a great deal 
more than in Ontario.” 


The Honourable P. J. Veniot, 
Workmen’s former premier of New 
compensation in Brunswick, in a recent state- 
New Brunswick ment on the late govern- 

ment’s policy in regard to 
Workmen’s Compensation, said “The Work- 
men’s Compensation Law has resulted in much 
good to the labouring classes and rightly so. 
It has also been a source of benefit to the 
employers of labour, because it has done 
away with all litigation in claims for com- 
pensation. While the workmen, through 
their organizations, have requested certain 
amendments to the law, which would have 
increased the compensation allowed for in- 
jury or death by accident, the government 
has felt constrained not to give favourable 
consideration to such demands, especially in 
view of the depressed condition of industry 
in general. The determination of the gov- 
ernment is to do all within reason for the 
adequate protection of the employee con- 
sistant with the ability of industry to sur- 
mount the grave difficulties with which it 
is now confronted by reason of the very great, 
depression, which to-day is common to the 
whole of Canada.” 


The International Labour 


Unemployment Office, Geneva, recently 
statistics in published a report oon 
Canada Methods of Statistics of 


Unemployment, which had 
been prepared for the recent International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1925). The conference adopted 
the recommendations contained in the report, 
to the effect that in countries in which a 
‘widespread system of unemployment. insur- 
ance exists, the information obtained from 
the working of such a system forms the best 
basis for unemployment statistics. In regard 
tc unemployment statistics based on esti- 
mates made by trade unions, such as appear 
jin the present issue of this GazETTs, the re- 
port states: 
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“Certain countries where a compulsory or voluntary 
insurance does not exist publish regular statistics of 
unemployment ‘based on returns from trade unions, 
although the latter do not pay unemployment benefits 
to their members. This was the case before the war 
in Franee, and up to recent years in New York and 
Massachusetts, and is still the case in Australia and 
Canada. The statistics thus obtained might in prin- 
ciple be considered superior to those based on statistics 
of imsurance, for they are independent and not in- 
fluenced from time to time or from one industry to 
another by differences in the administration of the 
insurance scheme. This theoretical superiority, however, 
is also an element of weakness, for information supplied 
by the trade unions who do not pay unemployment 
benefits to their members, is generally only a more or 
less rough estimate, for the unions are not specially 
in a position to compile statistics. Further, unions 
which do not possess any system of mutual aid for 
their members such as unemployment funds are often 
much more unstable, and show greater variations in 
their membership than other unions. They therefore 
afford a more unfavourable field of observation. 

““With these reservations the statistics published by 
Canada as to trade union unemployment are the same 
kind as those discussed in the preceding section (that 
is, in connection with statistics of voluntary insur- 
ance). They relate to a given day of each month, and 
give both the absolute number of unemployed and 
the percentage of the total number of individuals 
covered by the enquiry.”’ 

In connection with the statistics of em- 
ployment which are published monthly and 
quarterly in the Lasour GazErTE it may be 
noted that the employment situation at a 
given date is estimated from, three ‘lines 
of inquiry:—(1) reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showing the number of applications for work, 
the existing vacancies, and the number of 
workpeople placed in positions; (2) reports 
from trade unions showing the extent of 
unemployment among their members; and 
(3) reports from employers throughout Can- 
ada showing the number of employees on 
their payrolls. The information derived from 
those three sources is considered to give a 
fair indication of the movements of employ- 
ment and of the extent of unemployment in 
the period under review. 


A decision by the Vancou- 
ver city council last Feb- 
ruary to submit the ques- 
tion of policemen’s super- 
annuation to the ratepayers 
at the next municipal elections was noted in 
the March issue of this GazetTs, and further 
information on the progress in other cities 
was given in the February issue (page 98). 
The Vancouver Province states that the 
policemen of Vancouver are now protected 
by an insurance system of their own, known 
as the Horton Scheme in honour of its 
originator Constable Henry Horton, one of 
the veteran members of the force. The 
scheme, it is stated, was approved by the 


Policemen’s 
superannuation 
at Vancouver 


city council about two years ago, and be- 
came operative on July 1 this year. It pro- 
vides that on the death of a police officer 
his beneficiary shall receive $2,000, and each 
member of the force is to be assessed a sum 
sufficient to make up this amount. With the 
force at its present strength, the assessment 
will be less than $10 a head. The money 
will be immediately paid from the city 
treasury to the beneficiary, and the assess- 
ment stopped on the pay cheques of the 
policemen at the next pay-day. Representa- 
tives of the men and the city act as a board 
to administer the scheme. Only two deaths 
have occurred among the men of the police 
department during the past seven years, and 
had the scheme been in effect during that 
period the cost to the individual member 
would have been less than $20 for insurance 
covering that time. 


An article contributed by 
Roy Dickinson to Printers’ 
Ink (New York) in its 
issue of July 23, describes 
the growing interest of 
labour in management. In connection with 
the settlement of industrial disputes ‘the 
writer refers with approval to the Canadian 
principle, as embodied in the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, that government 
policy should be “directed towards uncover- 
ing wrongs in industry rather than in compell- 
ing operations according to fiat.’ He re- 
gards the recent failure of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations as signifying the col- 
lapse of compulsory arbitration in the United 
States. Both sides, he beheves, have now 
found a road to lasting industrial peace. 
“There is a growing tendency among labour 
everywhere,” he says, “to take more responsi- 
bility, to help more in eliminating waste, to 
study sales and advertising problems as well 
as hours and wages. And there is a growing 
tendency upon the part of manufacturers to 
meet labour more than half way in its new 
attitude.” 

The article states that the new interest of 
labour in management is shown by an address 
delivered by President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labour at the recent 
conference of industrial waste held at New 
York, when he said: “ Labour is interested in 
the successful management of industry because 
it reasons that with the introduction of econ- 
omy processes, in the development of efficiency 
and increased production, the cost of manufac- 
turing and production can be reduced without 
lowering the standard of the workers or re- 
ducing wages. Labour finally believes that if 
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the cost of production of commodities must 
be lowered it should be accomplished through 
the promotion of efficiency in workmanship 
and management, the elimination of waste and 
the introduction of economy processes. This 
belief is contrary to the old accepted rule of 
reasoning which held that a lowering of the 
cost of production could be brought about 
only through a reduction in wages.” 

Mr. Dickinson’s investigations lead him to 
the conclusion that “the elimination of indus- 
trial waste and the cutting down of industrial 
strife have made further progress in the last 
two years in the United States than in any 
ten years in its previous history.” 

H. M. Kallen, writing in the Survey (New 
York) notes that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America is a ploneer among labour 
unions in applying the theory that manage- 
ment rather than wages is the fundamental 
concern of a trade union. The policy of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in regard to 
management was stated by the president, Sid- 
ney Hillman, im a recent interview as follows: 
“There are hundreds of manufacturers in the 
clothing industry who are unfit to manage a 
peanut stand. Some of them honestly cannot 
pay decent wages for the sufficient reason that 
they do not know how to run their business 
profitably without exploiting labour. Time 
and again, in literally numberless cases, we 
have had to lend them our experts to fix up 
their payrolls, to straighten out incredible 
tangles, to introduce the most elementary effi- 
ciency methods. We help them for one ex- 
cellent reason; the clothing workers must 
have their living out of the clothing industry, 
just as their employers. Until now labour has 
fought from a sense of outrage against ex- 
ploitation. Henceforth it will fight more and 
more from a sense of industrial and social re- 
sponsibility.” 


A scheme of group life 
insurance for the employees 
of the Canadian Bank of 
“Commerce became effective 
on April 15. The Caduceus, the staff maga- 
zine of the bank, explains the advantages that 
are derived by employees from group insur- 
ance as compared with individual contracts. 
The main difference is that under the group 
insurance system the rate of premium pay- 
able by each employee is based upon the gen- 
eral staff mortality reeord, instead of being 
separately adjusted to the general mortality 
tables. From the point of view of cost, group 
insurance is written in wholesale quantities 
and it sells at a wholesale rate. The whole- 
sale factor, alone, is unusually favourable to 
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the insured and a large additional saving is 
effected in administration through the use of 
the employer’s collecting and administrative 
machinery. A further important saving re- 
sults from the elimination of the cost of 
medical examinations. The process of fixing 
the amount of the rates is as follows:— There 
is at the outset a standard rate for each age 
agreed to by the underwriters. Each of such 
rates is multiphed by the total number of 
insured at the relative ages, and the tota! sum 
of these multiplications is the amount of the 
annual premium on the whole group. This 
premium, divided by the total number of the 
group, gives the average rate. The rates of 
staff contribution are more or less arbitrarily 
fixed by the underwriters according to the 
amount of the average premium. 

Group life insurance, it is pointed out, is a 
comparatively recent development, even in 
the United States where it originated. The 
first contract was issued by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company in 1912. Contrary 
to the usual course with new forms of insur- 
ance, the idea had its inception in the mind 
of the employer and not the insurance com- 
pany. Owing to legislative restrictions and 
opposition from various quarters it was not 
permissible for the insurance companies to 
write group contracts in Canada until Novem- 
ber, 1919. The business has assumed huge 
proportions in the United States and has had 
a wide and rapid growth in the short time it 
has been in operation in Canada. This is not 
surprising when it is considered that owing to 
its special features it places this protection at 
the command of large numbers who formerly 
were compelled to look upon life insurance 
more or less as a luxury. 


The Minister of Labour of 
the Union of South Africa 
has appointed a committee to 
inquire into the cost of 
living in the Union. The 
subjects of the inquiry will be as follows:— 


Cost of living 
inquiry in 
South Africa 


(1) What expenditure is required to main- 
tain in certain typical industrial areas (a) on 
an average regimen; (b) on a minimum regi- 
men a civilized standard of living for a typical 
family of man, wife, and three children. 

(2) In what proportion is expenditure in- 
volved in—(a) food, fuel, and light; (b) rent; 
and (ce) the group of expenditure usually 
described in the Union Statistics as “Sun- 
dries.” 

(3) How far is the food supply of the Union 
produced locally, and how far does the Union 
depend on imported food. 
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(4) What is the consumption of staple com- 
modities by various classes of the community. 
(5) How far is it possible by means of 
publicity to induce buyers to buy wisely. 
(6) How far can publicity as to compari- 
sons of prices influence the course of prices. 
(7) How far can any measures be suggested 
which would influence the cost of house rent. 





According to press reports from New Bruns- 
wick, 50,000 school children in New Bruns- 
wick will get free school books under the 
provincial government’s new plan affecting 
pupils up to and including grade five of the 
city and town schools of the province. Of 
the number, 20,000 pupils are attending school 
in urban centres while 30,000 are pupils in 
rural schools. In urban schools the work 
carried on eight grades is equivalent to that 
carried on by five standards in rural schools. 
Only these texts which are required up to 
the end of the respective classes are being 
furnished. 


The British House of Commons has re- 
jected a proposed amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions bill that would have provided for 
the continuance of pension payments to per- 
sons going to reside in other parts of the 
Empire. (The provisions of the bill were out- 
lined in the May issue of this Gazerrs.) On 
behalf of the government it was stated that 
administrative difficulties rendered the pro- 
posal impracticable. Steps are, however, be- 
ing taken to make a reciprocal arrangement 
with any Dominion that has instituted a sim- 
ilar scheme whereby pension rights may be 
transferred into a Dominion scheme where 
one exists working in conjunction with the 
British scheme. 


The Robert Mitchell Company Limited, of 
St. Henry, Montreal, Quebec, recently offered 
a block of stock to the officials and employees 
of the company for purchase on the partial 
payment plan. This allotment was quickly 
taken up and further blocks are to be appro- 
priated at intervals in the future. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1896 and this year 
a new company was formed in order to per- 
mit of a larger interest being taken by the 
employees in the company’s affairs. The 
employees of the company have an elective 
body known as the “Shop Committee ” which 
represents their interests to the management. 
Group insurance has been adopted, and there 
is a mutual benefit society within the com- 
pany. 

The Canadian Cottons, Limited, has re- 
cently made provision for the welfare of the 
employees of their Gibson mill at Marysville, 
New Brunswick, in the form of a handsome 
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and well-equipped club house, at a cost of 
about $25,000,°named the Dawson Club, in 
honour of Mr. A. O. Dawson, the first vice- 
president of the company. The formal open- 
ing of the club took place in February last 
with about 450 members present. The com- 
pany are considering employing a permanent 
secretary to supervise its activities. The club 
was started some years ago and was original- 
ly housed in a wooden building which was 
destroyed by fire in February, 1924. An in- 
teresting feature of the erection of the new 
building is that it was done entirely by 
Marysville men, chiefly employees of ‘the 
company, which was running on short time 
during the period. 





In Chile, various laws on labour relations 
composing the labour code, which were pro- 
mulgated ion September 26, 1924, became 
effective March 26 last. These laws are those 
on labour contract, union organization, labour 
disputes, labour contract of private employees, 
amendments to the industrial accident law, 
sickness and old-age insurance, and co-opera- 
tives. The eight-hour law now takes effect 
throughout the Republic. Among reeent 
legislation is a decree-law giving employed 
women the right to 60 days’ leave of absence 
at confinement and to one hour a day for 
the care of their infan'ts. In March last, pro- 
vision was made whereby the salaries of 
women teachers in the secondary schools were 
made equal to those of men, as was already 
the case in the primary and normal schools. 





The International Co-operative Bulletin, the 
official organ of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, with headquarters in England, states 
that during the late strike in the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia, the Sydney Mines Co-opera- 
tive Society provided over 40,000 meals for 
children in the mining camps and performed 
other relief work. A relief fund was organ- 
ized also by the Canadian Co-operative Un- 
ion in order to mitigate distress among the 
families of the miners. The Sydney Mines 
Society has a number of branch stores, so that 
the miners throughout the entire district can 
have their needs supplied co-operatively. It 
has now 2.770 members out of a total of about 
12,000 miners; in 1924 it did a trade of near- 
ly one and a half million dollars on which a 
surplus of $135,922 was realized. The hand- 
some dividend of 12 per cent on purchases 
made during the last quarter of 1924 was dis- 
tributed at an opportune time and proved of 
immense help to numbers of families who 
would otherwise have suffered much privation 
owing to the strike. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of July 

showed a further increase, which exceed- 

ed that indicated on the same date of last 

year and caused the situation to be more 
favourable than at ‘that time. 

The employment situation at the end of 
July, 1925, was reported by superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

In Nova Scotia farming opportunities were 
supplying employment to a number of addi- 
tional workers. Logging—mostly the cutting 
and peeling of pulpwood—was reported as 
very active. The fishing industry was profit- 
ing by good catches. Manufacturing, although 
in the Sydney district showing the effects of 
the strike, was reasonably active. Through- 
out the province construction and building 
work was rather quiet. Trade, both whole- 
sale and retail, was fair. 

Haying operations necessitated the taking 
on of a number of additional farm hands by 
New Brunswick farmers. As in Nova Scotia, 
fishing was reported to be good in this pro- 
vince. The manufacturing industry, particu- 
larly that connected with lumber, appeared to 
be good throughout different centres. The 
construction industry was active and prom- 
ised well for the future. 

In Quebec the employment situation showed 
substantial improvement at the end of July 
as compared with the end of the preceding 
month. The demands for farm hands were 
brisk. While manufacturing generally was 
improving a depression in the lumber market 
affected allied lines of business. The larger 
centres reported construction prospects as 
favourable, especially in the city of Quebec. 
Extra gang work on railroads absorbed a 
number of men. 

From the Province of Ontario quite discern- 
ible improvement in employment conditions 
in recent weeks was reported. Summer de- 
mands for farm help were good and con- 
tinued to diminish the supply of workers seek- 
ing employment. Generally, factonies appeared 
to have maintained their earlier gains, and 
the manufacturing industry was further in- 
creased by such seasonal activities as canning. 
In the southwestern section of the province 
these gains in the manufacturing group were 
most noticeable. Building and construction 
were reasonably active, while road work 
afforded numerous opportunities for employ- 


ment. Several offices throughout the pro- 
vince reported fewer applicants. From the 
northern section conditions seemed to have 
improved to some extent over the quietness 
which was noticeable earlier in the summer. 

The most noteworthy feature of the em- 
ployment situation in Manitoba was the im- 
provement in the demand for farm workers 
in anticipation of the harvest. Building con- 
struction was quiet, although railroad work 
continued to absorb some men. The usual 
seasonally heavy demands for domestic work- 
ers remained only partially satisfied. 


In Saskatchewan farm demands increased 
and slight shortages of competent workers 
were reported in some districts. Building con- 
struction tradesmen seemed fairly well em- 
ployed although there was no shortage of any 
class of these workers. Railroad construction 
continued to increase its demands for labour. 
The usual difficulty in filling farm domestic 
orders was again reported. While there was 
a fair demand for casual labour throughout 
the province, plenty of applicants to fill all 
jobs were applying at the employment offices. 


In Alberta, as in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, the most decided tendency in the em- 
ployment situation was that of the demand 
for farm labour to increase placements, and 
increased vacancies in some districts exceeded 
the supply. In the different branches of con- 
struction the demand for workers was good, 
although sufficient numbers were available. 
Coal mining in the Drumheller district was 
quiet, due partly to the season and partly to 
industrial trouble. Broadly speaking, employ- 
ment conditions in Alberta showed improve- 
ment. 

In British Columbia the exodus of workers 
to the prairie harvest fields had already begun 
to relieve the local employment. situation. 
Serious bush fires, which had temporarily ab- 
sorbed a large number of workers, interfered 
to a considerable extent with certain indus- 
tries, notably logging. With some develop- 
ment work proceeding, metal mining was re- 
porting from most districts as very active. 
Construction, however, was inclined to be in+ 
active. Throughout the province as a whole, 
employment conditions appeared to show some 
improvement during the month due to im- 
permanent seasonal work and the demand for 
fire fighters in the areas where the bush was 
burning. 
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According to the Dominion Bur- 
EMPLOYERS’ eau of Statistics, there was a fur- 
Revorrs. ther increase in employment as 

indicated by employers ‘at the be- 
ginning of July. This increase, though smaller 
than that recorded in the preceding month, 
‘was greater than on July 1 of any other year 
of the record. The situation was better than 
at the same time last year, all industries 
except logging and trade registering increased 
activity, that in construction being most pro- 
nounced. 

Improvement was noted in all provinces, but 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario showed 
the largest gains. In the Maritime Provinces, 
there was very marked expansion in highway 
construction, supplemented by smaller increases 
in manufacturing, while shipping was slack. 
In Quebec, there were heavy seasonal con- 
tractions in logging, and declines on a smaller 
scale in shipping, but improvement in manu- 
facturing, construction and steam railway op- 
eration caused a net increase in emplovment 
im the province. In Ontario, construction and 
manufacturing registered the most noteworthy 
increases, but there were also gains in mining. 
communication, transportation and _ services. 
On the other hand, logging reported con- 
siderable seasonal reductions. In the Prairie 
Provinces, construction, transportation, ser- 
viceg and mining registered the largest in- 
creases, while manufacturing showed no change 
and trade was slacker. In British Columbia, 
there were important increases in lumber and 
food factories and in mining, construction and 
services, but logging and iron and steel afford- 
ed less employment. 

There were increases on a comparatively 
small scale in all the cities for which separate 
tabulations are made. In Montreal, con- 
struction, food and tobacco works were more 
active, while iron and steel plants were slacker. 
There was general improvement in Quebec. 
In Toronto, important gains were noted in 
manutacturing, while transportation and con- 
struction afforded less employment. In Otta- 
wa, there was a slight increase, chiefly in build- 
ing. In Hamilton, manufacturing and con- 
struction registered a higher level of employ- 
ment. In Windsor, increases in construction 
and some other industries were partly offset 
by reductions in iron and steel. In Winnipeg, 
practically no change was shown; improvement 
in construction was almost counterbalanced 
by losses in trade and manufacturing. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing and construction 
recorded increased activity. 

There was a further increase in employment 
in manufacturing, the lumber and food groups 
showing the greatest gains. Mining, com- 


munication, transportation, services and con- 
struction also recorded important increases, 
those in the last named being especially 
pronounced. Logging, on the other hand, reg- 
istered marked seasonal declines, while in trade 
practically no change since the preceding 
month was indicated. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1925. 


The term unemployment as used 


TRADE in the following report has ref- 
UNION erence to involuntary idleness, due 
Reports to economic causes. Persons en- 


gaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of illness, 
or as a direct result of strikes or lockouts, 
are not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variations 
in membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Unemployment at the close of June as 
shown by reports received from 1,543 labour 
organizations with 157,268 members was lower 
than in the previous month, the percentage 
out of work on June 30 standing at 6.1 
as compared with 7.0 per cent in May. The 
situation was, however, slightly less favour- 
able than in June of last year when 5.8 per 
cent of the members were out of work. Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta unions all registered improvement, the 
gain in Alberta being most noteworthy. In 
the remaining provinces the declines were 
very slight. In the manufacturing industries 
reports tabulated from 426 unions, with a 
membership of 45,047 persons, showed that 
10.0 per cent of the members were idle, ag 
compared with 12.1 per cent in May. Cigar 
makers, pulp and paper makers, garment and 
jewelry workers were considerably busier than 
in May, and lesser gains were recorded by 
leather and iron and steel workers. Of the 
reductions the most substantial were for glass 
workers, metal polishers, hat and cap makers, 
textile and wood workers. Very little change 
in the situation took place in the manufac- 
turing industries in comparison with June of 
last year, when 10.3 per cent of the members 
were idle. Strike conditions still prevailed in 
the coal mines of Nova Scotia and the situa- 
tion among the miners who were not on strike 
was slightly less favourable than in May. In 
the Alberta mines improvement was reported, 
while in British Columbia practically no 
change occurred, all the minerg being reported 
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at work. Asbestos miners in Quebec and 
quarry workers in Nova Scotia were fully 
employed. The situation in the building 
trades was slightly less favourable than in 
May, 8.4 per cent of the members being idle 
as compared with 7.0 per cent in May. How- 
ever, better conditions prevailed than in June 
of last year when 10.6 per cent of the mem- 
bers were unemployed. Steam shovel and 
dredgemen reported considerable improve- 
ment. over May, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and granite and stone cutters also were 
sightly better engaged. In the remaining 
trades employment declined, especially for 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, but the 
other reductions were dight. In the trans- 
portation group reports were received from 
618 unions with an aggregate membership of 
56,865 persons, 1,845 or 3.2 per cent of whom 
were out of work, as compared with percen- 
tages of 39 in May and with 2.6 in June of 
last year. Navigation workers were not so 
well employed as in May, and reductions 
were also reported by street and electric rail- 
way employees, but the improvement for 
steam railway employees more than offset the 
contractions in the other divisions of the 
group. The situation for retail shop clerks 
remained unchanged. Theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers and _ stationary engineers 
were slightly less active than in May, but 
employment for hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees was in greater volume. Fishermen 
reported no unemployment. Lumber workers 
and loggers were slacker. 

A summary of unemployment as reported 
by trade unions during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1925, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of June, 


EMPLOYMENT 1925, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS referred 28,316 workers to em- 


ployment and made a total 
of 27,069 placements. Workers placed in 
regular employment numbered 18819, of 
which 14,946 were of men and 3,873 were of 
women. Placements in casual work numbered 
8,250. Employers notified the Service of 
29,335 vacancies, of which 20,125 were for 
men and 9,210 for women. The number of 
applicants for work was 38,017, of whom 
27,516 were men and 10,501 were women. 
When the above figures are compared with 
those of the preceding month a slight decline 
is shown in the volume of business transacted, 
the records for May, 1925, showing 30,650 
vacancies offered, 39,953 applications made 
and 28,5383 placements effected, while in con- 
trast with the month of June a year ago an 
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increase is noted, there being recorded during 
that period 27,907 vacancies, 35,730 applica- 
tions for work and 24,756 placements in regular 
and casual emplloyment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
June, 1925, and flor the quarterly period 
April-June, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the 
production of pig iron in 
‘Canada in June amounted to 
45,883 tons, a decline of 27 per cent from the 
63,204 tons produced in May. The total in- 
cludes 38,679 tons of basic iron, 3,125 tions of 
foundry iron, and 4,079 tons of malleable iron. 
For the first half of 1925, the cumulative pro- 
duction totalled 290,892 tonis, as compared 
with 427,105 tons for the corresponding period 
in 1924, and with 485,000 tons in the first half 
of 1923. This year’s tonnage was composed 
of 252,470 tons of basic iron, 21,746 tons of 
foundry iron, and 16,676 tons of malleable iron. 
Blast furnace charges in June comsisted of 
82,862 long tons of ore, 51,528 shiort tons of 
coke, and 29,334 short tons of limestione. For 
the six months ending June, the total charges 
were 536,037 lon'g tons of ore (including 6,098 
tons of Canadian ore), 322,502 short tons of 
coke and 166,695 short tons of limestone. Dur- 
ing the month one furnace at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, was blown out, while at Sydmey, 
Nova Scotia, one furnace was blown out and 
one banked. Two furnaces remained in blast 
on June 30, one at Hamilton, Ontario, and one 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Ferro-alloys at 
2,229 tons showed little change in production 
from the 2,293 tons produced in May. The 
total output of ferro-alloys for the six months’ 
period was 12,217 tons, or 22 per cent under the 
15,768 tons produced in the first half of 1924. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
fell to 68,140 tons, or 37 per cent under the 
100,250 tons produced in May. The decline 
was all in the production of basic open hearth 
steel ingots intended for the further use of 
the reporting firms, this grade dropping to 
60,983 tons as compared with 98,613 tons re- 
ported for the previous month. For the first 
six months of the year, the cumulative pro- 
duction was 423,697 tons as compared with 
488,733 tons for the same period in 1924. 

A report from the Departmen't’s correspon- 
dent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, gives the 
following figures showing the production of 
coal in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, for the 
month of June, 1925:—Intercolonial Coal Min- 
ing Company, Limited, Westville, Nova 
Scotia, 19,645 tons; Greenwood Coal Company, 
Limited, Thorburn, Nova Scotia, 5,548 tons. 


PRODUCTION 
REporT 
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As complete figures showing the coal produc- 
tion in Canada for June are not yet available, 
the statistics for the previous month are given 
at the end of this section. 

A report from the British Columbia Forestry 
Branch shows that 206,225,124 feet of timber, 
board measure, was scaled in the province 
during June, 1925. The total includes fir, 
92,690,008 feet; cedar, 44,766,421 feet; spruce, 
17,682,757 feet; hemlock, 28,409,272 feet; bal- 
sam, 8,415,330 feet; yelliow pine, 5,290,686 feet; 
white pine, 2,371,577 feet; jack pine, 1,507,361 
feet; larch, 4,190,923 feet; and miscellaneous 
species, 900,789 feet. The total timber scaled 
in the province during the first six months of 
1925 was 1,063,199,618 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, according to a preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $18,204,662 in 
June, 1925, as compared with $19,678,067 in 
June, 1924. The total gross earnings for the 
first six months of the year are given as 
$105,543,743, as compared with $114,862,558 for 
the same period in 1924. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific — 


Railway Company are given in a preliminary 
statement as $13,464,647 for June, 1925, as 
compared with $12,467,612 for May and with 
$15,135,633 for June, 1924. The cumulative 
earnings for the first six months of 1925 are 
given as $75,155,820 as compared with $84,656,- 
917 in 1924. 


Coal Statistics for May—The output. of coal 
from Canadian mines during May increased 
19 per cent over the production for the preced- 
ing month, but was 33 per cen't below the 
average for May in the past five years. The 
figures were 664,236 tons in May as against 
556,213 tons in April, while compared with the 
average for the month during the five preced- 
ing years, the decrease was 313,120 tons. Pro- 
duction lby provinces in May, when compared 
with the five-year average for the month 
snowed a decrease in all the coal-producing 
provinces except Alberta and British Columbia. 
The production by provinces durinig the month 
of May was as follows: Nova Scotia, 67,000 
tons, New Brunswick, 16,000 tons, Saskat- 
chewan, 16,000 tons, Alberta, 355,000 tons anid 
British Columbia, 210,000 tons. There were 
9,524,968 tons of coal made available for con- 
sumption in Canada during the first five 
months of 1925. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of Canada during May was 14,337, 
-of whom 10,074 worked underground, and 4.263 
on the surface, as compared with a total of 
15,512 in April, of whom 10,944 worked under- 
ground and 4,568 on the surface. During 


May there were 2,234 men employed in Nova 
Scotia, 598 in New Brunswick, 298 in Saskat- 
chewan, 6,216 in Alberta, and 4,996 in British 
Columbia. Production per man was 46.2 ‘tons 
for May, as against 35.7 tons per man for 
April. During May the production per man- 
day was 2.3 tons, as compared with 2.0 tons 
in April. The tonnage lost was langely due 
to lack of orders. 

‘Coke production in Canada during May 
showed a slight decline, the amount produced 
being 130,068 tons. More imported coke was 
used than in any previous month this year, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining Canadian 
coal for the coke ovens in eastern Canada. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in June in sixty cities throughout Canada 
showed a decline of 4.2 per cent as compared 
with the previous month, but a gain of 4:9 per 
cent as compared with the same period last 
year. The total for June, 1925, was $14,651,- 
613; for May, 1925, $15,296,080; and for June, 
1924, $13,961,006. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in June, 
1925, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amiounited to $75,591,505 as against $66,395,750 
in 1924. The domestic merchandise exported 
amounted to $93,462,993 in June, 1925, as com- 
pared with $96,356,747 in May and $87,218 - 
747 in May, 1924. Foreign merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $856,134 im June, 1925, and 
$1,109,342 in June, 1924. 

The chief :mports in June, 1925, were: iron 
and textile products, $12,961,798; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $12,295,318; and agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$11,506,527. 

The chief exports in the same month were in 
the groups of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $31,733,514; wood, wood 
products and paper $24,172,959; animal and 
animial products, $13,330,745; and non-ferrous 
metals and their products, $8,706,954. In the 
three months ending June, 1925, exports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, other 
than foods, were valued at $89,767,247; wood, 
wood products and paper, $62,067,419; animais 
and animal products, $30,927,924; and no- 
ferrous metals and their products, $22,022,554. 


BUILDING 
PERMITS 


ForEIGN 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes ws 
greater in July than in June, 1925, or July, 
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1924. There were in existence during the 
month 16 disputes, involving 12,882 employe :z, 
and resulting in a time loss of 320,438 work- 
ing days, as compared with 19 disputes in June, 
involving 13,906 workpeople and resulting ‘n 
a time loss of 313,179 working days. In July, 
1924, there were recorded 19 disputes, involving 
8,701 employees and resulting in a time loss 
of 210,736 working days. Four new strikes 
and lockouts commenced during July, with a 
time loss of 10,033 working days. Three of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
July, and one of the strikes and lockouts 
commenting during July, terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were twelve strikes and lockouts on 
record, affecting 12,609 workpeople, not in- 
cluding those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were reported to be 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
formally called off. 
Prices 


Retail food prices showed little change but 
were slightly higher. The cost per week of 
a list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family of five, in terms of the average 
retail prices in some sixty cities, was $10.49 
at the beginning of July, as compared with 
$10.44 for June; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 
for July, 1928; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 
for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920, (the 
peak); $13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 
1914. The cost of eggs, sirloin steak, potatoes, 
bacon and creamery butter was higher, while 
salt. pork, veal, lard, sugar and cheese cost less 
than in June. Including the cost of fuel and 


Labour Turnover 


An investigation has been carried out recently 
by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
with a view to securing information for each 
separate industry as to the number and per- 
centage of workers who have been engaged by 
the same employer for a period of one com- 
plete year or more. 

A total of 691 employers’ reports have been 
analysed, comprising 85,617 employees. Of 
these, 65,501, or 65.9 per cent of the total, had 
worked for their present employers for a period 
of one year or longer. . 

In the case of six industries—baking and 
confectionery, canning and preserving, leather 
gloves, stamped metal goods, paper box manu- 
facturing, and light retail stores—the propor- 
tion of employees working one year or more 


rent with that of foods, the total budget 
averaged $20.70 at the beginning of July, as 
compared with $20.67 for June; $20.30 for July,. 
1924; $20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 
1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920, (the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918, and 
$14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined slightly to 158.4 for July, as com- 
pared with 158.8 for June; 153.9 for July, 
1924; 153.5 for July, 1928; 154.1 for July,. 
1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 
1920; and 202.8 for July, 1919. In the group-. 
ing according to chief component material, 
four of the eight main groups were higher, two: 
were lower, while two were practically un- 
changed. The Vegetables and Their Products 
group was substantially lower, increases in the 
prices of rubber, potatoes and hay being more: 
than offset by the declines in grains, flour, 
sugar, imported fruits, tea and coffee. The 
Iron and Its Products group was also lower, 
due mainly to lower prices for steel billets.. 
The groups which advanced were: Animals and 
Their Products, due mainly to higher prices, 
for hogs, bacon, ham, butter, cheese and eggs; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, due to- 
higher prices for cotton and silk; Non-Ferrous: 
Metals and Their Products, because of ad- 
vances in the prices of coyrper, lead, silver, 
tin and zinc; and Wood, Waod Products and 
Paper. The Non-Metallic Minerals group and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group were- 
unchanged. 


in the United States 


for the same employers was below 60 per- 
cent. For six others—boots and shoes, furni- 
ture factories, machinery manufacturing, paper- 
and pulp mills, clothing manufacturing, and — 
printing and publishing—the percentage was 
above 70. 

No explanation is offered for the differences: 
in stability of employment in these industries, 
but from the statistics given there would 
appear to be some connection between the. 
skill required, and ‘the length of tenure of 
work. The light retail stores, which show the 
smallest proportion of permanent employees, 
are well known as employers of young women 
and girls at low wages, for whom the chances: 
of advancement to well-paid positions are- 
small. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 


[D"™ the month of July the Department 
received word that as a result of ‘the 
renewed negotiations between the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Consolidated and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 492; Gas Workers Federal 
Labour Union No. 16571, and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge No. 
631, an adjustment of the dispute between 
the parties had been effected. In the previ- 
_ ous month, as noted in the last issue of the 


Lasour GAZETTE, a special representative of 
the Department had investigated the circum- 
stances of the dispute, and as a result of his 
mediation negotiations were being resumed. 

The settlement was in the form of a renewal 
of the last agreement, with the exception of 
some upward adjustments in wages of a few 
of the city stationmen, and that the agree- 
ment is for one year. The new agreement, 
when it has been received by the Department, 
will be outlined in the Lasour GaAzErte. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EVEN new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, while the war 
was still in progress, its purpose being to se- 
cure uninterrupted service on the railways. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. A summary of the recent decisions of 
the Board is given in the following para- 
graphs. Summaries of earlier decisions ap- 
peared in the issue for March, 1925, and in 
previous issues. 


Case No. 247.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A telegraph operator occupied an agent’s 
dwelling provided by the company outside 
the station building, the agent at this point 
residing elsewhere. He was charged a rental 
of $15 a month, without fuel or light per- 
quisites, until January 1, 1925, when the 
rental was reduced to $5 a month, this being 
the amount that the agent would have been 
charged had he occupied the building, re- 
ceiving also free light and fuel. 

The employees claimed that operators are 
entitled to the same consideration as agents, 
and that the operator in this case should be 
reimbursed all rental paid in excess of $5, and 
be furnished with free light and fuel. The 
railways contended that as the dwelling was 
apart from the station building the agree- 
ment in this respect was not applicable to 
operators. 


The Board decided that the operator dur- 
ing the continuance of the present agreement 
should have the same consideration as 
though he were an agent. 


Case No. 248.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The conductors and trainmen claimed pay- 

ment for yarding trains at final terminals. 
After May 1, 1918, freight conductors in pre- 
paring trip tickets showed time for yarding 
trains over and above the miles run, the time 
claimed being mostly fifteen minutes or three 
miles. These claims were allowed by the 
railways up to June 1, 1924, but after that 
date they were disallowed. The Board de- 
cided tthat the time of arrival of a freight 
train at a final terminal, in so far as the pay 
of the crew as a unit is concerned, is the 
time at which the train has been placed on 
its designated track within yard limits and 
has been registered by the conducor, In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
“B,” Rule 12, of the governing agreement, 
and under past practice, members of train 
crews are entitled to pay for such time as 
they may be held on duty after the arrival 
time of the train as referred to. If time so 
held, combined with the trip as a whole, in- 
volves overtime, such time should be paid 
for in accordance with the overtime pro- 
visions of the agreement. The minimum 
time for relieving any member of a train 
crew at the objective terminal should be the 
time at which the conductor registers his 
train, delivers his bills and is relieved from 
duty. 
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Case No. 249.—The Kettle Valley Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen ani En- 
ginemen. 


An engineer and fireman were disciplined 
by the Company for tying up before the ex- 
piration of twelve hours on duty. This sub- 
ject was dealt with in case No. 153 (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1923), when it was decided 
that under the conditions in that case crews 
would not be justified in tying up until after 
twelve hours’ service. In that case, however, 
the decision was based on yard rule for a 
crew called for terminal switching. In. the 
present case it was shown that the crews were 
called for road service, in which minima of 
one hundred road miles, or the equivalent 
thereof, were involved. It also appeared that 
under previous practice a road crew having 
made a minimum of one hundred road miles 
could not be required after arrival at a ter- 
minal to perform further if rest was desired, 
although it was admitted by the employees 
that such service should be required when for 
the purpose of handling perishable shipments. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees, finding that under the conditions 
indicated the application of discipline was not 
justified. 


Case No. 250.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Members of a section gang claimed over- 
time rates of time and one-half for all time 
worked in a regular shift when the shift was 
changed from day to night time. They based 
their claim on a section of their wage agree- 
ment which provides that where only one 
shift is worked this shift shall commence 
between seven and eight a.m., and that when 
employees are required to work in excess of 
eight hours they are to be paid for overtime 
or an actual minute basis, at the rate of time 
and one-half. The company contended that 
the change was required by the conditions of 
the service, and that the sectionmen were 
only entitled to pro rata rates for work per- 
formed during their regular assigned hours. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees for time and one-half, there being no 
schedule under which such a claim could be 
justified. However, in the absence of a rule 
that differentiates in fates of pay for day 
and night service, the Board concurred in the 
management’s offer of an increase of two 


“except in cases of 


cents per hour for sectionmen, and five cents 
per hour for section foremen, during the 
period the employees are required to work at 
night time; this increase to be effective as of 
August 1, 1924. 


Case No. 251.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


A sectionman claimed back pay for the time 
a Junior employee had been engaged to fill 
a vacancy for summer work when seniority 
should have governed the employment. The 
Company denied that the Wage Agreement 
contained any provision that employees laid 
off are to be re-employed for extra summer 
work in order of seniority. 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
emvloyees provided that the seniority of the 
claimant was as stated. All monies earned in 
other employment during the period in ques- 
tion were, however, to be deducted from the 
amount claimed. 


Case No. 252.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A swing despatch was ordered by the rail- 
ways to relieve the regular trick despatchers 
at two points 247 miles apart, for one day 
in seven. The employees contended that the 
assignment involved working hours that were 
unreasonable and oppressive and in conflict 
with the clause of the schedule providing that 
emergency  telegraphers 
will have eight consecutive hours’ rest in each 
24-hour period.” They claimed further that 
their agreement never contemplated that a 
despatcher would be required to travel so far 
between offices. The Company denied that 
any hatdship existed, as the employee had 
ample time for rest between tricks. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees that the terms of the schedule agree- 
ment provided for overtime payments under 
the conditions stated. However, in view of 
the conditions as developed in this case, and 
the evident feeling on the part of the em- 
ployees that the assignment in question was 
unduly onerous and not in accord with the 
intent of the agreement as made regarding 
“swing” service, the Board recommended to 
the railways a further special consideration of 
the case, with a view either to the abolition 
of the assignment or to such changes in the 
hours of duty as would remove any hardship. 
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Case No. 253.—Canadian National Railwavs 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


The Telegraphers’ schedule provides that 
“(a) at stations where dwelling, fuel and 
light are provided the dwelling will be re- 
served exclusively for the use of the agent 
and his family, unless he elects to reside 
elsewhere, in which event permanently ap- 
pointed operators having a family will have 
the first refusal. (b) agents who are required 
by the railways to vacate living quarters will 
be allowed an increase in salary equal to what 
their fuel allowance is worth or be supplied 
with fuel.” 


U 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, has recently announced a _ salary 
saving plan, which supersedes a salary deduc- 
tion plan prepared by the same company. 
The new plan may be used in co-operation 
with employers having five or more employees 
on their payroll, as follows:— 

Subject to the condition that the firm has 
at deast five employees, one individual 
employee may ‘be written provided the 
monthly premium is at least $5. Where two 
or more employees apply for assurance the 
monthly premium payable by an individual 
employee miay be less than $5 provided that 
the total monthly premium payable by all 
the employees assured amounts to $10 or more. 

The minimum policy will be $1,000, in 
aecordance with the company’s usual rules. 

Where less than ten employees of one firm 
are assured under the plan, individual assur- 
ances will be granted up to $5,000 without a 
medical examination, subject to the ordinary 
Non-Medical regulations governing limits of 
age, sex and plan of policy. 

Where ten or more employees of a firm 
are written individual assurances will be 
accepted of the Non-Medical plan for amounts 
not exceeding $10,000 within the limits of age, 
sex and plan of policy prescribed by the Non- 
Medical regulations. Although under the rules 
of the insurance company the Anticipated 
Dividend plan is not granted under Non- 
Medical regulations, exceptions may be made 
in particularly important cases where a large 
number of employees of one firm apply for 
assurance under the Salary Savings plan. 
Before rates on the Anticipated Dividend plan 
are quoted, however, authority must be 
obtained from Head Office. 
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An agent and his family occupied living 
rooms in a station, and while he was ab- 
sent on leave the company converted one 
of the rooms into an office for the assistant 
superintendent. The remaining rooms became 
in consequence an undesirable place of resi- 
dence and he vacated them. The employees 
claimed that the agent was entitled to com- 
pensation. 


The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
as to a salary adjustment from the date the 
agent vacated the dwelling, and recommended 
that the parties to the dispute should agree 
on a fair rate for the position. 


i Salary Saving Pian of Sun Life Assurance Company 


The Non-Medical form will be used subject 
to the usual Non-Medical regulations, except 
as regards the increased limit of $10,000. The 
maximum amount of assurance which will be 
carried by the Company at any time without 
medical examination upon an individual life, 
under the Salary Savings Plan or otherwise, is 
$10,000. The amount of Non-Medical assur- 
ance already held by the applicant with the 
Company must therefore be considered, and 
in cases where the new assurance applied for, 


added to the total so held, brings the total 


to a figure exceeding $10,000, a medical exam- 
ination will be necessary. 

An inspection report will be required in 
connection with all cases issued without 
medical examination under the Salary Savings 
Plan, 

In cases where individual premiums amount 
to less than $5 per month, but the total 
premiums on applications from the employees 
of the firm amounted to a total of $10 monthly 
and in cases where individual assurances of 
$10,000 on the Non-Medical basis are applied 
for conditionally on ten employees of the 
same firm taking assurance; a_ sufficient 
number of applications must be submitted 
together to show that the regulations in re- 
gard to these points have been complied 
with. The cashier’s abstract must be noted 
to show that each application is one of a 
group of applieations from employees of the 
same firm, and the total amount of assur- 
ance or the total amount of monthly prem- 
iums represented by the group of applica- 
tions must be shown. Such group of appli- 
eations will, so far as is possible, be kept 
together while passing through Head Office. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during July was 16, as com- 
pared with 19 during June. The time loss for 
the month was greater than in July, 1924, 
being 320,483 working days, as compared with 
210,736 working days in the same month last 
year. The considerable time loss and number 
of employees in July, 1925, was chiefly due to 
a dispute in the coal mining industry of Nova 
Scotia. 


oes 4 
Time loss 


Number of 
Number of : : 
Date 2 employees | in working 
disputes affected days 
Aliya OZ ore eee eee 16 12,882 320,433 
June WOOD Meer ieee 19 13,906 313,179 
DL yee 2 4 ae ener ee 19 8,701 210,736 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Twelve disputes, involving 12,125, work- 
people, were carried over from June. Three 
of the strikes and lockouts commencing prior 
to July, and one of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing during July, terminated during 
the month. At the end of July, therefore, 
there were on record twelve strikes and lock- 
outs. as follows: coal miners at Edmonton 
and Clover Bar, Alta.; coal miners, Nova 
Scotia; cigarmakers at Montreal; hat and 
cap makers at. Montreal; hat and cap makers 
at Toronto; fur workers at Montreal; fur 
workers at Toronto; papermiaakers at Fort 
William; printing compositors and_ stereo- 
typers at Edmonton; moulders at Owen 
Sound; uphiolsterers at Montreal, and rivetiters 
at Lauzon, Que. The record does not include 
minor disputes as described in the previous 
paragraph, nor doeg it include any dispute 
which the union or organization concerned 
has not yet called off, although information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected thereby. 
Information is available as to six such dis- 
putes, namely, clothing workers (ladies’ gar- 
ment workers), Toronto, commencing Feb- 
ruary 5; moulders at Galt, August 2, 1922; 


moulders at Guelph, June 2, 1924; moulders 
at Hamilton, January 30, 1925; moulders at 
Sarnia, March 3, 1925; and street railway em- 
ployees at St. John, June 29, 1921. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment, too late for insertion in the July issue 
of the Lasour GazertTe, of a strike of uphol- 
sterers at Montreal, which commenced June 
27, and remained unterminated at the end of 
July. 

Of the disputes which began during July, 
two were against a reduction in wages, one 
was for other causes affecting wages and work- 
ing conditions, and the fourth involved a ques- 
tion of union jurisdiction. Of the strikes and 
lockouts which terminated during July, two 
were in favour of employees, and two ended 
in a compromise. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 

Coat Miners, EpMONTON AND Cuover Bar, 
Atserta—A cessation of work affecting five 
mines and involving 400 coal miners, occurred 
at Edmonton and Clover Bar on July 1, 
against a reduction in wages of 20 per cent 
on contract rates and 10 per cent on day 
rates. Previous to declaring a strike various 
meetings were held between the miners’ repre- 
sentatives and the operators, but no settle- 
ment was arrived at. The miners offered to 
accept a reduction of seven per cent, but this 
the operators declined to consider. Soon after 
work had ceased a Fair Wages Officer of the 
Department of Labour visited Edmonton and 
district and after a conference with the parties 
to the dispute an understanding was reached 
whereby the employees in two mines returned 
to work under the former scale, further nego- 
tiations to be held with a view to a new 
contract. As a result of tthese negotiations 
an agreement was reached, subject to natifica- 
tion by a vote of the miners, providing for 
certain improvements in working conditions 
and for reductions in wages of 10 per cent 
for day wage men, and for 13 per cent in 
contract rates. This agreement was rejected 
by a vote of the miners, 48 being in favour 
of it with 122 against. As affecting the other 
three mines in the district however the situa- 
tion remained unsettled at the end of July. 

Coau Miners, Nova Scotra.—An account of 
events in this dispute is given in a special 
article on page 771. 

Har ann Cap Makers, MonrTreaL, QuE.— 
A strike of 75 hat and cap makers in the 
employ of six firms, occurred on July 30, 
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when the employers refused to renew the 
agreement expiring July 31, or to negotiate 
with the union for a new agreement. The 
employees were willing to sign up on the 
same lines as contained in the old agree- 


ment, with the exception of certain adjust- 
ments for lower paid employees. They also 
desired the 44-hour week. Ait the end of July 
this strike remained unsettled. 

Hat anp Car Makers, Toronto, Ont.—On 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1925. 


Number 


of loss 


Industry, occupation and locality |employees yee 
ays 


involved 


Time 


in 
Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to July, 1925 


Minina, Non-FrerRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Nova Scotia....... 11, 463 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquors: 
Cigarmakers, Montreal, Que.. oD 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Hat and cap makers, Toronto, 8 
Ont. 
Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes:) 
Fur Workers, Montreal, Que... 322 8, 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 4 
Pulp and paper: 
Papermakers, Fort William, 
Ont. 13 
Printing and publishing: 
Printing compositors and stere- 16 
otyper, Edmonton, Alta. 
Saw and planing mills: 
Tie peelers, Edmonton, Alta.. 130 
Iron and steel products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 10 
Miscellaneous: 
Upholsterers, Montreal, Que... 41 f, 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Plasterers, Toronto, Ont....... 13 
Shipbuilding: 
Shipbuilders, Vancouver, B.C. 100 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during 


Minine, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Edmonton and 
Clover Bar, Alta. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Hat and cap makers, Montreal, 
Que. 


400 9, 


75 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
Kingston, Ont. 
Shipbuilding: 
Riveters, Lauzon, Que. 


30 


252 
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298,038 |Commenced March 6; failure to agree on certain 


changes in wages, and stoppage of credit at com- 
pany’s stores. Unterminated. 


130 |Commenced March 24; against a reduction in wages. 


Unterminated , 


Commenced June 16, for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 1, failure to agree on certain 
changes in agreements and on proposed substi- 
tution of separate agreements. Unterminated. 

Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 


338 |Commenced May 20, for renewal. of agreement 
without changes in working conditions. Unter - 
minated. 

416 [Commenced June 19, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 

650 |Commenced June 26, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed July 8; com- 
promise. 


Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


260 


Commenced June 27, for improved working con- 
ditions. Unterminated. 


066 


78 |Commenced June 8, as to unionjurisdiction. Settled 


by negotiations and work resumed July 9. 


700 |Commenced June 16, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed July 9; com- 
promise. 

July, 1925 


451 |Commenced July 1, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


150 |Commenced July 30, failure to renew expiring agree- 
ment or to negotiate for a new one. Untermin- 
ated. 


54 |Commenced July 2, as to union jurisdiction. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed July 7. 


378 |Commenced July 30, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 
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June 16, a strike occurred of some 200 hat 
and cap makers in the employ of twelve 
firms for the establishment of union stand- 
ards. At the end of July, two shops alone 
remained on strike involving about eight 
workers, the other shops which were involved 
at the beginning of the trouble having signed 
agreements and conceding all the strikers’ 
demands. 


Tie Preters, EpMontToN, ALtTA—The strike 
of 130 tie peelers which commenced June 26, 
for an increase in the price of ties, terminated 
July 8, after a compromise had been effected. 
Five cents was to be paid for dry ties, and 
four and one-half cents per tie for green ties, 
as well as a bonus of one-half cent for green 
ties to be paid at the end of each month. 


Upnousterers, Montreat, Qup—On June 
27, a cessation of work occurred affecting 41 
upholsterers. The trouble arose when the 
workers demanded iamproved working condi- 
tions. At the end of July this strike re- 
mained unterminated. 


CARPENTERS, PAINTERS AND PLUMBERS, 
Kiuneston, Onr.—A strike of 30 carpenters, 
painters and plumbers occurred at Kingston 
on July 2, and following days, because an 
ornamental iron contractor would not employ 
steamfitters to erect iron railings, and also 
because labourers were engaged to put in 
chains whereas the carpenters claimed this was 
their work. Negotiations were carried on and 
it was finally decided each craft would per- 
form their own share of the work, and the 
strike was terminated July 7. 

PLASTERERS, Toronto, Ont.—A stmke of 13 
plasterers which began in Toronto on June 8, 
terminated July 9. The trouble arose over 
the question of union jurisdiction as between 
the Operative Plasterers and Cement Fin- 
ishers’. International Association, and the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
tional Union. This strike spread from the 
United States to Toronto and was settled, 
pending adjustment by arbitration, by the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union agreeing that on all plastering 
and cement finishing work on all new building 
operations workmen would be employed who 
were affiliated with the Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

Riveters, Lauzon, Que—Two hundred and 
fifty-two riveters employed at Lauzon, Que., 
ceased work at noon, July 29, following a dis- 
cussion over wages to be paid riveters for 
piece work. The union’. demanded $3 per 
hundred rivets, but the company declined to 
pay more than $2.70 per hundred rivets. 


Negotiations were carried on and the riveters 
agreed to accept $2.85 per hundred rivets, but 
this allso was refused by the company. This 
dispute remained unterminated at the end of 
July. 

SHIPBUILDERS, VANCOUVER, B‘C.—On June 16, 
100 employees in ship repairing establishments, 
boilermakers, riveters, etc., went on strike for 
an increase in wages. After being on strike 
nearly three weeks a compromise was effected 
ag the result of negotiations, and work was re- 
sumed July 9, at an increase of 50 cents per 
day. 


Fair Wage Clause in South African 
Government Contracts 


A fair wage clause is now inserted in con- 
tracts in connection with government work 
in the Union of South Africa, as follows:— 

“The contractor shall pay rates of wages 
and observe hours of labour not less favour- 
able than those commonly jfrecognized by 
employers and trade societies (or, in absence 
of such recognized wages and hours, those 
which in practice prevail amongst good em- 
ployers) in the trade in the district where the. 
work is carried out. Where there are no such 
rates of wages and hours recognized or pre- 
valling in the district, those recognized or 
prevailing in the nearest district in which the 
general industrial circumstances are similar 
shall be adopted. Further, the conditions of 
employment generally accepted in the dis- 
trict in the trade concerned shall be taken 
into account in considering how far the terms 
of this clause are being observed.” 


—__—____ 


Profit Sharing Instead of Overtime 
Pay 

The employees of James Pender and Com- 
pany, Limited, of Saint John, N.B., a sub- 
sidiary of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, manufacturing nails and wire, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to work overtime . 
without pay in order to permit the company 
to compete with foreign manufacturers in 
export markets. The matter was discussed 
in one of the council meetings between the 
management and employees of the company. 
The provision is made that should any profits 
accrue from the export business under this 
arrangement, the men are to receive 75 per 
cent of the profits. It is planned that for 
a start the men are to put in three extra 
hours every other evening. About 80 men 
are affected by the arrangement. 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE IN THE MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA 
SCOTIA 


HE dispute involving some 11,000 coal 
miners in Nova Scotia in a cessation 

of work from March 6, remiained unsettled 
at the end of July, but terminated early in 
August. On July 3, the President of Dis- 
trict 26 anmounced that the United Mine 
Workers were prepared to put maintenanice 
men in all Nova Scotia collieries whenever 
the British Empire Steel Corporation asked 
for them. On July 7, an inquiry, ordered 
by the fProvinicial ‘Attorney-General into 
the death of the miner killed in riots of 
June 11, was opened at New Waterford, and 
was adjourned from time to time until about 
July 24, when a warrant was issued for the 
arrest, on a charge of murder, of a British 
Empire Steel Corporation policeman, who was 
still in hospital suffering from injuries received 
during the riots. About July 9, the mayors 
of six Nova Scotia mining towng met at 
Sydney and passed a resolution asking the 
Honourable E. N. Rhodes (premier-elect), 
to ensure the immediate resumption of mining 
operations, and to extend financial relief to 
those suffering extreme want. One of the 
first official acts of the new provincial Premier 
was to enter into a conference on July 16, 
with the president and vice-president of the 
corporation. No information was given out 
concerning the conference, but the Premier 
later communicated to the President of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
the fact. that he had met the heads of the 
corporation, and expressed the hope that the 
United Mine Workers would join him in 
securing a resumption of negotiations. On 
July 17, the provincial police, who were 
brought to the scene of the dispute on June 
11, were ordered to be withdrawn from Cape 
Breton and disbanded by Order-in-Council. 
On July 20 the Premier accompanied by the 
Minister of Mines, reached Sydney in order 
to confer with representatives of both 
parties. The president and vice-president of 
the corporation were present at the conference, 
as well as practically the entire District Board 
of the United Mine Workers. On the morn- 
ing of July 30, the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation again met the 
Premier in Halifax, the members of the Dis- 
trict Board of the United Mine Workers being 
available in the event of a decision to resume 
joint negotiations. On August 1, the Premier 
submitted a final proposal to both parties con- 
cerned in the dispute. This was accepted by 
the Executive of District 26, and was sub- 


mitted to the various locals. 
memorandum was submitted by Premier 
Rhodes to the President of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and to the President, 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America. 


The following 


TEXT OF MEMORANDUM 


The Government is convinced that the. present 
intolerable eonditions throughout the province, due to 
the deplorable position of the coal mining industry, 
can be overcome now only by some agreement founded 
upon mutual concessions made by all parties for the 
common public interest. Such an agreement cannot 
be taken as a disposition of the rights and equities 
involved for they are too complex and diverse satis- 
factorily to be dealt with other than in the light 
of a full inquiry into the coal trade of Nova Scotia. 
It may be accepted, however, as a working basis 
for the resumption of operations which must resume 
at once to avoid disorder in the province; and where 
concessions have been made it is postulated that they 
have been made at the request of the Government 
and for the general benefit of the people of Nova 
Scotia. : 

In this spirit the Government commends to the 
corporation and to the union the undernoted outline 
of settlement, and its acceptance should be the 
bounden duty of all the parties interested in order to 
alleviate distress within the province, to protect the 
presently endangered property and interests of the 
crown in the coal areas of the province, and to 
relieve the provincial treasury from the present deadly 
drain upon it. 

(a) An interim contract between the corporation and 
the union for the period of six months pending a full 
enquiry into the coal industry of Nova Scotia. 

(b) Terms of the contract to be those of the 1924 
contract. ; 

(c) The wage scale to be that of 1922 contract, which 
it is estimated is between six and eight per cent below 
the scale of 1924. 

(d) Employment to be given to regular employees 
at the mines, shops, piers and other departments of 
the company before outside labour is engaged. 

(e) In consideration of the immediate resumption of 
work under the foregoing provisions, the Government 
is prepared to rebate one-fifth of the royalties pay- 
able to it upon coal mined by the comrporation from 
the date of the commencement of the above agree- 
ment for a period of twelve months. 

(f) The corporation has introduced the matter of 
the check-off as a point to be considered immediately, 
although it was not an issue when the present dispute 
commenced. It affirms that although it is a right or 
privilege exercised by the workmen for a period of 
about forty years and recognized by the laws of the 
province, yet a majority of the workmen are opposed 
to it. Therefore the Government will hold a refer- 
endum by secret ballot to determine whether ‘the 
check-off be continued or not. Both sides agree to 
abide by the result. 

(g) All controversial points not disposed of above 
to be referred to the commission of enquiry for 
investigation. 


Miners’ Acceptance 


In agreeing to the Government proposals, 
the district board made 'the following state- 
ment to Premier Rhodes:— 
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The district executive board of the United Mine 
Workers has given careful consideration to the proposal 
for settlement, submitted by the Premier and Members 
of the executive council. 

The district board has from time to time received 
definite instructions from the membership in reference 
to wage rates, terms of contract etc., and recognize 
that this proposal embodies great concessions on the 
part of the mine workers, yet as evidence of the 
sincere desire of the district board to agree to a 
settlement of the present dispute by certain conces- 
sions, it is the unanimous decision of the district 
board to agree to recommend to the membership, for 
their acceptance, the proposal as outlined in the 
memorandum submitted by the Premier. 

The district board desire to state plainly that this 
decision to reeommend the proposal for acceptance as 
a basis for the resumption of operations is at the 
direct request of the Government, and is not to be 
consirued as a final disposal of the rights for which 
the men are contending. 

The district board ‘has been influenced in _ this 
decision by the assurance by the Government that a 
thorough enquiry will be made into the coal industry 
and our intenpretation of this pledge is that we 
believe a full, free and fair opportunity should be 
afforded to establish and prove our contention that 
the coal industry in Nova Scotia is making ample 
profits that should ensure higher wages than the 1924 
rates. 

In conclusion, the unanimous decision of this exec- 
utive board of district No. 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America is that in view of all the circum- 
stances surrounding the present dispute, that his 
proposal offered by the Government on their respon- 
sibility, as a final solution, is hereby accepted for 
reference to membership for ratification. 


Statement by District President 


In releasing the text of the executive’s reply 
to the proposal of the Government, John W. 
MacLeod, district president, on behalf of the 
district executive gave out the following state- 
ment :— 

The district executive in deciding to accede to the 
request of the Government that the terms laid down 
in what was represented to their ultimate offer be 
recommended for acceptance by the membership were 
actuated by the following considerations: 

(1) Their belief that the resumption of work under 
an arrangement that contains within it the promise 
of more satisfactory conditions eventuating with the 
expiration of the interim contract is of vital import- 
ance at this juncture. 

(2) The Government’s assurance and our insistence 
that the proposed interim contract, if finally ratified, 
will be entered into without prejudice to the con- 
tentions of the men which still remain to be finally 
passed wpon by an independent commission, fully 
clothed with authority to conduct a searching enquiry 
into the entire situation. 

(3) The conviction that while the concessions the men 
have been called upon to make are great, a fair 
enquiry into the merits of the dispute will disclose 
the soundness of the miners’ position and consequently 
enforce better wage and working conditions. 

(4) The knowledge that while the men are well able 
to continue the struggle for an indefinite period there 
is merit in the contention that the interests of the 
general public demand the immediate resumption of 
work and that these interests are entitled to con- 
sideration by both parties to the dispute, 

When the conferences were resumed at Sydney last 
week the demands of the conporation included a 25 
per cent cut for three months, a 15 per cent cut 
thereafter, and the abolition of the union check-off, 
which if enforced would have meant the return of 


the men to a condition of serfdom. Moreover, the 
corporation contended throughout the negotiations that 
it could enforce the economic pressure necessary to 
grind the communities affected into submission. 

The Government, which has been charged by the 
electorate with the responsibility of settling the dispute, 
on the other hand, after failing to bring about a 
settlement by negotiation, has made a proposal, based 
on its knowledge of these negotiations, which it 
believes to be just as a temporary arrangement. 

The Government has assured us it is prepared to 
back up this proposal to the limit, and at the 
Premier’s request we have decided to recommend its 
acceptance aS our contribution to the general welfare 
of the province, as well as the wisest course open to 
us at this time. 


On August 5, a vote was taken by the diff- 
erent locals which resulted in the proposals 
contained in the foregoing memorandum 
being accepted by the mine workers by a 
majority of 1,133. The Corporation also ac- 
cepted the terms suggested by the Premier, 
and an early resumption of work having been 
made possible by the signing of a contract be- 
tween the British Empire Steel Corporation 
and its workers on July 7, work was resumed 
on August 9. 


8-Hour Day in Oil Industry in the 
United States 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
the largest company of the Standard Oil 
group, has established an eight-hour workday 
in the producing fields. A twelve-hour day 
has been in effect in the mid-continent field 
and other prominent fields since the first oil 
well was drilled sixty-six years ago. It is 
stated that the shorter working day will not 
only benefit the men but also the companies 
due to the increased efficiency of the men 
under the new schedule, and that just as the 
steel companies followed the lead of the 
United States Steel Corporation in eliminat- 
ing the twelve-hour day in the steel industry, 
so the majority of oil companies will have to 
follow the lead of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, which is the largest factor in 
the petroleum industry. 

Thousands of workers will be affected, since 
the order applies to all the Standard’s fields. 
The only exception will be made in outlying 
fields, where camps must be built and where 
men may work to get under shelter rather than 
remain idle after their eight hours are up. 
The railways have long had the eight-hour 
day. Many crafts, units and workers have 
worked eight hours for years. The shorter 
working hours are almost universal now in 
both unorganized and organized industries. 
The New York Times points out that “it is 
in this field that union labour has done much 
for the worker. The eight-hour day is due 
to unionism more than any other pressure.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING JUNE 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
July contains the following table which 
analyses the disputes in progress in June, 1925, 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland by 
.groups of industries, and indicates the number 
of workpeople involved at the establishments 
concerned, and the approximate time lost 
during the month in all disputes in progress:— 


Number of disputes} Number | Aggregate 
in progress in of work- | duration 


June _people {in working 
Groups involved |days of all 
of industries in all disputes 
Boul So disputes in 
£5o/ £5 | 3 finprogress| progress 
SO S st re in in 
AED] June June 
Mining and quarry- 
Tit de Cates Ae me 12 12 24 18, 000 197,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 5 9 14 1,000 12,000 
Transpocthens. se, 1 5) 6 6, 000 14,000 
OGherr ea k 13 22 35 9,000 58,000 
Total, June 1925... 31 48 79 34, 000 281,000 
Total, May 1925... 34 47 81 27,000 202,000 
Total, June 1924... 35 57 92 50, 000 356, 000 


Of the 48 disputes beginning in June 7, 
directly involving 9,000 workpeople, arose out 


Mining in Great 


The fourth annual Report of the Secretary 
for Mines of Great Britain for the calendar 
year 1924 states: “A year of prosperity in 
1923, with an output second only to that of 
1913 and exports exceeding even those of that 
‘record’ year, was followed in 1924 by a 
year of gradually deepening depression. The 
boom of the preceding year had been caused 
by the dislocation of the Rhur coalfield; the 
resumption of normal production in that coal- 
field shattered it, and the position would have 
been even worse had not home demand im- 
proved. Output fell by 9 million tons and ex- 
ports by nearly 19 million tons. Values at the 
beginning of the year were good, but they 
subsequently declined. On balance, they 
showed little change from the previous year, 
for, while export prices were lower, inland 
prices were higher. The earnings of the work- 
ers were slightly higher than in 1923.” 

The output of saleable coal in 1924 was 267 
million tons, as compared with 276 million tons 
in 1923, and nearly 2874 million tons in 1913. 
The output of 1924 was exceeded on only four 
occasions, namely in 1907, 1911, 1913, and 1923. 


of proposed reductions in wages; 21, directly 
involving 4,000 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 10, directly involving 5,000 work- 
people, on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes of persons; 8, 
directly involving 6,000 workpeople, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and 2, directly 
involving 100 workpeople, on other questions. 
In addition, about 8,000 workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, in 31 
disputes which began before June and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 79, involving about 34,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during June 
of about 281,000 working days. 

Settlements were effected in the case of 28 
new disputes, directly involving 17,000 work- 
people, and 15 old disputes, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople. Of these new and old 
disputes, 13, directly involving 7,000 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 16, directly involving 6,000 workpeople, 
in favour of the employers; and 14, directly 
involving 6,000 workpeople, were compromised. 
In the case of 5 disputes, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


Britain in 1924 


The number of unemployed insured work- 
people fell at one time during the early part 
of the year to 2.0 per cent; but from June 
onwards employment was affected by trade de- 
pression, and the year closed with an unem- 
ployment percentage of 7.9 (after being 10.3 
per cent at the end of October). 

The number of wage-earners on colliery 
books was 1,193,668 at the middle of May, 
the highest number recorded since the re- 
sumption of work at the mines after the 
national stoppage in 1921. By the middle of 
November the number had fallen to 1,135,380, 
but inicreased subsequently to 1,137,173 at the 
end of the year, as compared with 1,184,786 
at the end of 1923. 

The combined figures for the coalfields as a 
whole show that the gross proceeds per ton, 
averaged over the year, were 19s. 103d., the 
same as in 1923; and that the sums available 
for wages and profits were also substantially the 
same in the two years, viz., 14s. 64d. per ton 
in 1928, and 14s. 5d. in 1924. Whereas, how- 
ever, in 1923, 12s. 44d. per ton went to wages, 
and 2s, 2d. remained for profits in 1924, 13s. 3d. 
per ton went to wages, and ls. 2d. to profits. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA IN 1925 


Measures Enacted at Recent Session of Nova Scotia Legislature 


See fifth session of the Thirty-seventh 
General Assembly convened in the 
Province of Nova Scotia opened on February 
26 and concluded on May 7, several measures 
of interest to labour being enacted. Accounts 
of recent labour legislation in Canada have 
appeared in the LasBour Gazette as follows:— 
British Columbia, January, 1925; Saskat- 
chewan, February, 1925; Alberta, June, 1925; 
Manitoba, May, 1925; Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta, June, 1925; Nova Scotia (Industrial 
Peace Act), May, 1925; New Brunswick, July, 
1925; Parliament of Canada, July, 1925; In- 


dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, June, 
1925. 
Industrial Peace Act—The most out- 


standing act affecting labour was the Industrial 
Peace Act, of which a full account was given 
in the May issue of this Gazerts. It will be 
recalled that this Act has two objects; first, 
the re-enactment of the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, as a Provin- 
cial Act, and secondly, to re-enforce and 
supplement that Act by machinery for the 
compulsory arbitration of labour disputes not 
settled under it. The first part of the Act is 
purely the “Lemieux Act” with such in- 
cidental variations as are necessary from the 
fact of its being a provincial rather than a 
Dominion measure. It provides that where a 
dispute has arisen in a mining industry or in 
connection with a public utility, either party, 
or the Minister of his own motion, may have 
it referred to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by the Minister of 
Works and Mines, and that pending the report 
of the Board neither party can declare a lock- 
out or strike or alter the conditions of Labour. 
After a report has been filed, however, neither 
party is bound thereby, and no machinery is 
provided for its enforcement. The second 


part of the Act, which will not become effective — 


until it has been proclaimed by the Governor 
in Council as being in force, 1s designed to 
supply the lack of compulsory powers. It 
provides for the creation of a permanent Arbi- 
tration Commission. If within a month from 
the filing of the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation under the first part no settlement 
is arrived at, either party may have the dis- 
pute referred to the Commission, which will 
then inquire exhaustively into all phases of 
the dispute and all relevant facts affecting 
both the employer and employees. After such 
reference to the Commission any strikes, lock- 
outs or alterations of conditions are declared 


to be illegal under penalties. The award of 
the Commission is binding on all the parties 
to a dispute and may be made an order of 
the Supreme Court and enforceable accord- 
ingly. In connection with this Act attention 
was called to the fact that the principle of 


‘compulsory arbitration of labour disputes has 


already been recognized in “The Conciliation 
Act” and “The Miners’ Arbitration Act.” 


Coal Mines Regulatton—The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act was amended in the section 
which provides for the holding of inquiries 
into charges of incompetence or misconduct 
on the part of persons holding certificates 
under the Act, the amendment providing that 
the minister or persons authorized by him 
(instead of the Commissioner of Public Works 
and Mines) shall have full powers under the 
Public Inquinies Act to hold such inquiries. 


Contributory Negligence—An Act “to 
amend the Law as to Contributory Negli- 
gence” is a copy of the Ontario Act of 1924. 
It provides that in any action or counter- 
claim for damages founded on negligence, 
where contrmbutory negligence is established, 
the jury shall fimd the entire amount of the 
damages to which the plaintiff would have 
been entitled without such contributory 
neglect, and the degree in which each was in 
fault, so that the plaintiff shall recover only 
so much as is proportionate to the degree of 
fault imputable to the defendant; and if it is 
not practicable to determine the respective 
degrees of fault the defendant shall be hable 
for one-half the damages sustained. 

It was explained that “this Act effects a 
revolutionary and much-needed reform in a 
very important class if litigation. Under the 
present law in an action of negligence the 
defendant is entitled to shaw, and usually does, 
that the plaintiff was also guilty of negligence 
contributing to the damage. If ‘such contri- 
buting negligence is found to have been the 
proximate cause of the damage, the plaintiff 
will be precluded from recovering anything in 
the action, though as a matter of fact the 
defendant may have been almost equally to 
blame. The situation is aggravated by the 
fact that the Common Jaw doctrines as to 
negligence have become so abstract and 
technical that judges experience great diffi- 
culty in expounding them to juries. Many 
judges have advocated the adoption of the rule 
obtaining in Admiralty cases as being more 
equitable, namely, that where by the fault of 
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two or more vessels damage is caused to one 
or more of them the liability to make good 
the damage shall be in proportion to the 
degree in which each vessel was at fault. This 
rule is contained in the Maritime Conventions 
Act of 1911 and a similar doctrine prevails in 
Quebec.” 

Infe Insurance—An Act was passed “to 
make uniform the law respecting life insur- 
ance contracts.” Some years ago the Commis- 
sioners on Uniformity of Legislation of the 
Canadian Bar Association after much discus- 
sion and many conferences with insurance ex- 
perts prepared a Uniform Life Insurance Act 
and recommenided its adoption in alll the Prov- 
inces. All the provinces except Quebec have 
now enacted it, and with the passing of an act 
in New Brunswick the legislation on this sub- 
ject becomes uniform throughout the English- 
speaking provinces of Canada. The Nova 
Scotia Act makes no substantial change in 
existing law. It applies to all contracts of life 
insurance hereafter made and to unmatured 
obligations of every contract already made ‘n 
Nova Scotia. Its provisions also apply to 
contracts of accident and sickness imsurance. 

Co-operation—The Act providing for the 
incorporation of farmers’ fruit, produce, and 
warehouse associations was amended in regard 
to the powers of the directors, who were given 
authority to cancel the stock of any share- 
holding company neglecting after 60 days’ 
notice to pay calls payable on shares held by 
the company. 

Education—Amendments to the Education 
Act enabled the wives of ratepayers of school 
sections to attend and vote at school meet- 
ings, and provided that the Council of Public 
Instruction may annually pay to Federated 
High School Departments a sum based on the 
daily attendance of pupils in such School. 
The title given to the Director of Technical 
Education in connection with the Technical 
College was changed from principal to presi- 
dent. 

~The opening speech from the Throne re- 
ferred to the progress of educaition in the 
Province as follows:—‘ A noticeable feature 
in educational work has been the increased 
average attendance of pupils in our schools, 
and the greater number of days during which 
schools remained open. As a result of the 
action of the Government common school 
text-books are now being furnished to pupils 
at approximately one-half their actual cost. 
In technical education, continued initerest is 
shown by the attendance at the short courses 
for industrial workers, and by a material 
increase in the number of students who 
take advantage of the correspondence study 


courses. The Technical College at the close 
of the past session graduated the second 
largest class of engineering in its history, 
and the standard of technical education 
generally was maintained at the same high 
level of efficiency, with an appreciably re- 
duced expenditure. 

Superannuation of Normal School Teachers. 
—The section of the Education Act of 1918 
providing ‘annuities for retiring or incapa- 
citated school inspectors and normal college 
teachers was amended to include also 
teachers in the Agricultural College. The 
Premier announced that the Government 
was considering the advisability of pro- 
viding pensions for retiring employees of the 
Province. 

Encouragement of Zinc and Coal Mining. 
—An Act was passed providing for the 
waiving by Order in Council of the prov- 
inice’s right to royalties on minerals mined 
by the American Cyanamid Company pro- 
vided the company develops its leased tracts 
within a reasonable limit of time. 

An amendment to the Mines Act fixed 
the amount of royalty otherwise payable on 
zinc at 2 cents upon every unit, that is, upon 
every one per centum of zinc contained in 
each long ton of zine ore sold, smelted or 
shipped. 

The Act of 1920 “to encourage the making 
of iron and steel from native’ ores” was 
amended in regard to the requirement that 
a company benefiting by the Act shall pro- 
duce ore “50 per cent of which is mined in 
the province,’ this proportion being re- 
duced to 25 per cent of the total amount 
mined. 

Hospital Treatment —An “ Act relating to 
Local Hospitals” provides that the support 
and maintenance of pauper patients ad- 
mitted to hospitals shall be chargeable to 
the municipality in which they have a settle- 
ment, but the hability shall not exceed two 
dollars per day. Hospitals are obliged to 
admit patients having a settlement in any 
municipality granting aid to it, but they may 
refuse others seeking admission, and “ noth- 
ing in the Act shall require any hospital 
to receive patients suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis,’ such patients being otherwise 
provided for. Another Act enables the Gov- 
ernor-insCouncil after April 1 to advance to 
Local Hospitals, on account of aid for the 
current fiscal year, one-half of the aid granted 
for the previous year. 

Community Halls—A Community Act, 
based on similar legislation in Ontario 
(Statutes of 1920, chapter 72, amended 1924, 
chapter 64) enables a municipal council, upon 
the requisition of the residents of any school 
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section, to pass a by-law for the establish- 
ment of a community hall to be used for 
social, educational and community purposes. 
The coun'cil can provide for the acquisition 
of property and raise the necessary funds by 
the issue of municipal debentures. The pro- 
perty will be vested in the municipality, and 
the hall will be managed by a board appointed 
by the council. 

Powers of Council—An Act affecting the 
constitution and powers of the upper house 
was enacted, amending chapter 2, Revised 
Statutes “Of the Constitution Powers and 
Privileges of the House.” The amending act 
provides that “ every member of the Council 
hereafter appointed shall hold his seat in the 
Council for the.term of ten years from the 
date of his appointment, provided that where 
any such member attains the age of seventy- 
five years his seat in the Council shall there- 
upon become vacant.” The Act further pro- 
vides that public bills other than money 
bills and bills dealing with the constitution, 
powers and privileges of the House, may 
become law without the concurrence of the 
council in three successive sessions. As ori- 
ginally introduced the bill would have 
enabled the lower house to abolish the 
council without the concurence of the upper 
house by passing the bill at three consecu- 
tive sessions of the assembly. 

Provincial Rights—An Act was passed 
authorizing the Governor in Council to 
appoint a commission to inquire into and 
concerning what interests of Nova Scotia, and 
in what respects such interests, have been pre- 
judiced by the economic system of the Domin- 
ion and to report thereon. The Commission 
will have all the powers and privileges of a 
Commissioner under “The Public Inquiries 
Act.” The act contemplates application to the 
Dominion Parliament for appropmate redress 
and equitable remedies. 

Incensing of Professional Engineers—The 
Engineering Profession Act was amended in 
the sub-section which permitted the admission 
to the association of newcomers who were 
members of associations outside the Provinca, 
such admission being mlade subject to the 
opinion of the majority of the members that 
the requirements of the outside association 
are equivalent to those in Nova Scotia. 

Miscellaneous Acts—The “ Load of Vehicles 
Act” was amended to provide that com- 
mercial motor vehicles operating on the public 
highways must be equipped with pneumatic or 
solid rubber tires of certain widths graded 
according to the weight of the vehicle when 
loaded to its carrying capacity. The amend- 
raent applies only to tires that were not being 
used before May 7. 
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By an amendment to the “ Towns’ Incor- 
poration A'ct ” the mayor of every incorporated 
town beginning with the next elections in 
February, 1926, will hold office for two years 
instead of one as hitherto. 

The “ Assessment Act” was amended so that 
a council may provide that interest not ex- 
ceeding six per cent shall be paid on rates and 
taxes unpaid after the date fixed for collection. 
The lien for rates and taxes was extended to 
six years instead of three. Collectors and 
constables may under a warrant of distress for 
non-payment of rates and taxes levy on and 
sell timber, wood, poles, grass or other ma- 
terials on the land. 


Bills Not Passed 


Eight Hour Day Bill—A bill introduced 
in April by Mr. Joseph Steele, the labour 
representative of Cape Breton, would have 
estabhshed an 8-hour day in the steel and 
building industries. Mr. Steele explained that 
the bill, while applying to all steel and build- 
ing labour in the incorporated towns and cities 
in Nova Scotia, had particular reference to the 
steel plant in Sydney, where he declared the 
men worked 11 and 14 hours a day with 24 
hour shifts once every two weeks. The 
Premier pointed out that at that time the 
whole question of limiting the daily hours of 
labour was being studied by the Department 
of Labour at Ottawa and that the Supreme 
Court of Canada would decide upon whether 
regulations of working hours was a responsi- 
bility of the Provincial Governments or the 
Federal. Until that point was decided he 
thought it unwise and out-of-place for the 
local government to take any action. (The 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada on 
this question was published in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrz). The bill was de- 
feated on its second reading by 13 votes to 6. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Another mea- 
sure which failed to pass was a bill to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Forman Way, labour member 
for Cape Breton. The bill sought to increase 
the benefits provided under the act for work- 
men or their dependants. It would have in- 
creased the rate of benefits payable to a work- 
man injured in the coal mines from 55 per 
cent to 65 per cent of his annual rate of 
wages; and provided further that the maximum 
upon which this indemnity might be levied 
be increased from $1,200 to $2,000; it would 
also have increased the burial allowance for 
miners killed at work from $75 to $100, the 
allowance for widows from $30 to $40 per 
month and the allowance for children under | 
16 years from $7.50 to $10. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA 


New Regulations Fixing Hours of Work in. Various Industries 


THE Minimum Wage Board of Alberta 
issued on June 20 a series of six orders 
fixing the minimum wages and the minimum 
hours of work for female employees in various 
occupations in the province to become effective 
on August 1, 1925. A new feature of these 
orders is contained in the sections fixing the 
hours of labour. The act of 1922 enabled the 
Board to fix periods of employment and shifts 
for different classes of employees, and in 1924 
its powers were enlarged to enable it further 


to increase temporarily the working hours for 
any class of employees and to determine the 
rate of pay for such overtime; also to in- 
crease temporarily the number of apprentices 
in a particular trade or occupation. 

The new regulations apply to the following 
cities and towns: Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, 
Blairmore, Camrose, Cardston, Coleman, Drum- 
heller and Redcliff. 


Order No. 1, governing female employees wn manufacturing industry 


The industries covered by this order con- 
sist in the making, preparing, altering, re- 
pairing, ornamenting, printing, finishing, pack- 
ing, assembling parts of, and adapting for use 
or sale any article or commodity. The mini- 
mum rate of wages for experienced female 
employees is $12.50 per week. 


Rate of wages for apprentices: 

(a) All female apprentices employed in meat 
packing, seed packing and tea packing estab- 
hshments, any business, trade, calling or occu- 
pation in which any of the articles or com- 
modities mentioned in the following list are 
manufactured, prepared or adapted for sale 
or use, bags, baking powders, beds, bed 
springs, buttons, cans, clothes pins, coffee, 
corn brooms, cream and milk products, drug 
and toilet preparations, explosives, extracts, 
gas mantels, honey, ink, jelly powders, ma- 
caroni, matches, molasses, munitions, pails, 
paint, peanut butter, roofing, sauces, soap, soft 
drinks, spices, sugar, sweeping compounds, 
syrups, toys, varnish, vermicelli, wash boards. 
whisks, yeast, biscuits, brushes, candy, and 
any other manufacturing industry not enum- 
erated in these schedules shall be paid wages 
at a rate not less than— 

$6 per week for the lst, 2nd and 3rd months; 

$8 per week for the 4th, 5th and! 6th months; 

$10 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months, 

after which she shall be paid not less than 
the minimum rate of $12.50 per week. 


(b) All female apprentices employed in 
photographic studios or any business, trade, 
calling or occupation in which any of the 
articles or commodities mentioned in the fol- 
lowing list are manufactured, prepared or 
adapted for use or sale, awnings, bedding, 
mattresses, men’s neckwear, overalls, shirts, 
tents, umbrellas, water-proof clothing, window 
shades, caps, carpets, cigars, elastic goods, 


furniture, gloves, hats (other than millinery), 
hosiery, ladies’ and children’s wear, leather 
goods, regalia, rugs, boots and shoes, dipped 
chocolates, draperies, furniture covering, men’s 
ready-to-wear clothing, paper boxes, garment 
alterations, jewellery manufacturing, knitting 
factories, or any allied industry, shall be paid 
wages at a rate not less than— 

$6 per week for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
months; 

$8 per week for the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
months; 

$10 per week for the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th months, 

after which period she shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate of $12.50 per 
week. 


(c) All female apprentices employed at 
book-binding, embossing, engraving and print- 
ing, shall be paid wages at a rate not less 
than— 

$7 per week for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th 
and 6th months; 

$9 per week for the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
11th and 12th months; 

$11 per week for the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th. 
17th and 18th months, 

after which period she shall be paid nos 
fess than the minimum rate of $12.50 per 
week. 


(d) The following rules apply to dressmak- 
ing, tailoring and fur-sewing apprentices— 

$6 for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th months; 

$8 for the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th months; 

$10 per week for the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th months, 

after which period she shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate of $12.50 per 
week. 

(e) The following rules apply to millinery 
apprentices: 

$4 per week for the 2nd and 38rd months; 
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$6 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
months; 

$8 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 

$10 per week for the 10th, 11th and 12th 
months, 

after which period she shall be paid not 
ress than the minimum rate of $12.50 per 
week. 

Hours——wNio person, firm or corporation shal! 
employ a female or suffer or permit a female 
to be employed in any factory or workroom 
in the making, preparing, altering, repairing, 
ornamenting, printing, finishing, packing, as- 
sembling parts of, adapting for use or sale 
any article or commodity for a greater number 
of hours than nine in any one day or forty- 
eight in any one week; provided that where 
by reason of the season of the year or other- 
wise it seems advisable the Board may tem- 
porarily increase such hours. 

Deductions-—Where the usual hours of em- 
ployment in any establishment in a week are 
forty or more, in the event of the employ- 
ment of any employee for less than the usual! 
hours in any week, deduction may be made 
from the minimum wage, but the employer 
shall pay such employee an amount for such 
week bearing the same relation to the mini- 
mum, wage as the actual number of hours of 
employment in the said week bears to the 
usual hours. 

Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are less than 
forty, deductions may be made from the 
minimum wage but the employer shall pay 
to the employee for such week an amount 
which bears the same relation to the mini- 
mum wage as the number of hours of actual 
employment in such week bears to forty. 


Usual hours as referred to in this order 
shall mean the usual, regular or customary 
number of hours worked in a week by the 
majority of the female employees in the class 
of employment concerned in the establish- 
ment. 


Overtime—Where overtime or time in ex- 
cess of the maximum hours fixed by the 
Board is worked, the employer shall pay the 
employee for such overtime an amount (at 
a rate not less than the minimum wage) pro- 
portionate to the number of hours of over- 
time worked by the said employee. 


Number of Apprentices—No employer sha!l 
employ or permit to be employed as appren- 
tices in any class of employment in any 
establishment more than twenty-five per cent 
(25%) of the total number of female em- 
ployees in that class of employment in that 
establishment. 


Reports to Board—Every employer is re- 
quired to forward to the Bureau of Labour, 
Legislative Buildings, Edmonton, not later 
than the tenth day of each month a state- 
ment showing all overtime worked in excess 
of the periods of employment or shifts fixed 
oy the Board or customary in the class of 
employment concerned, for the preceding 
month, and all amounts paid for such over- 
time. 


Posting of Orders—Every employer is re- 
quired to keep posted up a copy of every 
order of the Minimum Wage Board affecting 
employees in that class of employment and 
in the establishment concerned, and such 
order shall be posted as aforesaid in every 
room in which the employees concerned are 
or may be occupied or employed. 


Order No. 2, governing female employees in laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments 


Minimum rate of wages for experienced 
female workers, $12.50. 

Rate of wages for apprentices—$9.50 per 
week for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th months; 
$10.50 per week for the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
months; $11.50 per week for the 9th, 10th, 
11th and 12th months, after which she shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate of $12.50 
per week. 


Hours—9 in the day, or 48 in the week; 
provided that where by reason of the season 
of the year or otherwise it seems advisable 
the Board may temporarily increase such 
hours. 

The rules as to deductions, overtime, num- 
ber of apprentices, etc., are as in Order No. 1. 


Order No. 8, governing female employees in hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, etc. 


Minimum rate of wages for experienced 
female employees: $14 per week of six days; 
$16.50 per week of seven days. 

Rate of Wages for Apprentices: 

For week of six days, 

$16 per week for first month. 

$11 per week for 2nd month; 

$12 per week for 3rd month. 


For week of seven days, 

$11.50 per week for 1st month; 
$12.75 per week for the 2nd month; 
$14 per week for the 3rd month. 


After which period she shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate of $14 per week 
of six days and $16.50 per week of seven days. 
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Hours—Nine in the day or 48 in the week 
in establishments open only six days each 
week; and 56 in the week in establishments 
open seven days in the week, provided that 
where by reason of the season of the year or 
otherwise it seems advisable the Board may 
temporarily increase such hours. 


Deductions—Where meals are furnished by 
an employer as part payment of wages of an 
employee, not more than $5 per week shall 
be deducted from her weekly wage for a full 
week’s board of twenty-one meals. A fraction 
of a week’s board shall be computed upon a 
proportional basis. 

Where lodging is furnished by an employer 
as part payment of wages of an employee, not 
more than $2 per week shall be deducted from 
her weekly wage for a full week’s lodging of 
seven days. 

Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are forty or more 
for a week of six days and forty-eight or more 
for a week of seven days, in the event of the 
employment of any employee for less than 


the usual hours in any week, deduction may 
be made from the minimum wage, but the 
employer shall pay such employee an amount 
for such week bearing the same relation to the 
minimum wage as the actual number of hours 
of employment in the said week bears to 
the usual hours. 


Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are less than 
forty for a week of six days and forty-eight 
for a week of seven days, deductions may be 
made from the minimum wage, but the em-+ 
ployer shall pay to the employee for such 
week an amount which bears the same rela- 
tion to the minimum wage as the number of 
hours of actual employment in such week 
bears to forty and forty-eight respectively. 

Usual hours as referred to in this order shall 
mean the usual, regular or customary number 
of hours worked in a’ week by the majority 
of the female employees in the class of em- 
ployment concerned in the establishment. 

The rules as to overtime, the proportion of 
apprentices, etc., are as in Order No. 1. 


Order No. 4, governing female employees in personal service occupation 


The occupations covered by this order are 
those in a hairdressing or manicuring estab- 
lishment, beauty parlor, barber shop, theatre, 
motion picture house, shooting gallery, Joy 
parlour, dance hall, cabaret, garage, gasoline 
service station, or any establishment where 
business of a simlar nature is carried on, or as 
elevator operator. 

Minimum rate of wages for experienced 
female employees: $14 per week. (This rate 
does not apply to ushers in theatres, motion 
picture houses, music halls, and cloak room 
attendants in cabarets and dance halls.) 

Rate of wages for apprentices in harrdress- 
ing and manicuring establishments, beauty 
parlours, and barber shops. 

One month probationary period is allowed 
for which no wage rate is stipulated. 

$6 per week for 2nd and 3rd months; 

$8 per week for 4th, 5th and 6th months; 

$10 per week for the 7th, 8th and. 9th 
months. 

$12 per week for the 10th, 11th and 12th 
months; 

after which period she shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate of $14 per week. 


Rate of wages for ushers in theatres, motion 


‘picture houses, music halls and cloak room 


atlendants in cabarets and dance halls. 


Class A. Houses where performiance is not 
continuous. The minimum rate of wages 
for ushers in theatres, motion picture houses, 
music halls and cloak room attendants in 
cabarets and dance halls shall be fifty 
cents per hour or any fraction thereof 
with a minimum payment of $1 for periods 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. or between 6 p.m. 
and 12 p.m. 


Class B. For ushers or cloak room attend- 
ants working more than ‘twenty-eight hours 
and not more than forty-eight hours per 
week, the minimum wage shall be $14 per 
week. 


Hours: Nine in the day or 48 in the week, 
provided that where by reason of the season 
of the year or otherwise it seems advisable 
the Board may temporarily increase such 
hours. 


The rules as to deductions, overtime, num- 
ber of apprentices, etc., are as in Order No. 1. 


Order No. &, governing female employees in offices 


This order covers female workers employed 
as stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, billing 
clerks, filing clerks, invoicers, comptometer 
operators, auditors, attendants in physicans’ 
and dentists’ offices, clerical work of any 


description, cash girls, telephone or telegraph 
operators. 

Minimum rate of wages for experienced 
female employees: $14 per week. 
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Rates of wages for apprentices. 

A probationary period of one month is al- 
lowed for which no wage rate is stipulated. 

$7.50 per week for the 2nd and 3rd months; 

$10 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
months. 

$11 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 

$12 per week for the 10th, 11th and 12th 
months. 


after which period she shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate of $14 per week. 


Hours—Nine in the day or 48 in the week; 
provided that where by reason of the season 
of the year or otherwise it seems advisable 
the Board may temporarily increase such 
hours. 

The rates as to deductions, overtime, num- 
ber of apprentices, etc., are as in Order No. 1. 


Order No. 6, governing female employees in shops, stores and mail order houses 


The occupations covered by this order are 
in shops, stores or mail order houses in the 
sales force; wrapping force; the auditing or 
check inspection force; the shoppers’ force in 
the mail order department; the receiving, 
marking and stock room employees; sheet 
music saleswomen, and those otherwise en- 
gaged in the sale, purchase or distribution of 
any goods or merchandise. | 

Minimum rate of wages for experienced 
female employees: $12.50 per week. 


Rates of wages for apprentices. 


$7.50 per week for the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
months. 


$9 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th months; 

$10 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 

$11 per week for the 10th, 11th and 12th 
months. 

after which period she shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate of $12.50 per week. 


Hours: 105 hours on Saturday, and 9 on 
any other day, or 52 in the week; provided 
that where by reason of the season of the 
year or otherwise it seems advisable the Board 
may temporarily increase such hours. 

The rules as to deductions, overtime, num- 
ber of apprentices, etc., are as in Order No. 1. 


British Unemployment Insurance Bill, 1925 


The British Minister of Labour introduced 
in the House of Commons, on June 30, the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, 1925. 

The Bill provides that extended benefit, in- 
stead of depending solely upon the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions expressly laid down 
in the existing Acts, is to be allowed, subject 
to the conditions laid down in the Act of 
1924, if the Minister of Labour “ having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, considers 
it expedient in the public interest ” to author- 
ize the grant of such benefit. 

Clause 2 provides that the power of the 
Minister of Labour to waive compliance with 
the “(first statutory condition,” which at 
present expires on September 30, 1925, is 
extended to June 30, 1926. The “ first statut- 
ory condition” requires payment of not less 
than 30 contributions since the beginning of 
the first of the two insurance years next be- 
fore the beginning of the benefit year in 
which the application for benefit is made. 

By Clause 3 it is proposed to increase the 
“waiting period” which must elapse before 
unemployment benefit is payable, from three 
days to a week. 

Clause 4 lays down the rates of contribution, 
from employers, from employed persons, and 
from the Exchequer. As from the 4th Janu- 


ary, 1926, until the end of the “extended 
period” (which covers the “deficiency period,” 
as defined in the Act of 1921, and “a further 
period thereafter, ending on such date as the 
Minister may by order prescribe, not being a 
date later than the first day of the insurance 
year commencing next after the end of the 
deficiency period ”’), the proposed rates are 8d. 
from the employer and 7d. from the employee 
in the case of men (being 2d. less than at 
present from each), and 7d. and 6d., respect- 
ively, in the case of women (being 1d. less 
than at present from each). The proposed 
contributions payable in respect of boys and 
of girls are half those payable in the case of 
men and of women, respectively. On the 
other hand, the contributions of the Exchequer 
will be increased as from the 5th April, 1926. 
The contributions from the employers may be 
reduced to the rates payable by the employed 
persons, in certain circumstances which are 
fully set forth in the Bill. The Exchequer 
contributions will, in certain circumstances, be 
either increased or reduced. 

After the end of the “extended period,” 
the Exchequer contribution will be three- 
sevenths (instead of one-half) of the joint 
contribution of employer and employed per- 
son. 
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NEW MINE SAFETY REGULATIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ULES effective on September 1, 1925, 
have been issued under the Coal-Mines 
Regulation Act, Revised Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1924, chapter 171 as_ follows: 
(1) governing the use of electrical power in 
coal mines; and (2) for precautions against 
coal dust. ; 


Electrical Power—The rules as to electrical 
power prohibit the use of electricity in any 
part of a mine where there is danger of an 
explosion of gas or coal dust. If the per- 
centage of inflammable gas in the general 
body of the air exceeds one and a quarter 
the electrical power must be cut off. (This 
provision does not include approved signal- 
ling wires or instruments or hand-lamps.) 
Full reports are to be furnished to the district 
inspector as to all existing or new apparatus, 
and annual reports will be required in future. 
Maps showing the location of fixed apparatus 
are to be maintained. Notices are to be post- 
ed containing prohibition of the use of ap- 
paratus by unauthorized persons, directions as 
to procedure in case of fire, and as to the 
restoration of persons suffering from electric 
shock, instructions as to the method of com- 
municating by telephone with authorized oper- 
ators, etc. Safety lamps are to be maintained 
in case of failure of electric light. Fire 
buckets filled with sand are to be kept near 
every place containing apparatus. Switch-gear 
must be placed in a separate room, compart- 
ment or box. (This rule to take effect on 
January 1, 1926). Full instructions are given 
as to the construction and installation of 
apparatus, its proper insulation, etc. 

The following rules are laid down as to the 
qualifications and duties of employees:— 

17. (1) Every person appointed to work, supervise, 
examine, or adjust any apparatus shall be com- 
petent for the work that he is set to do. No person, 
except an electrician, or a competent person acting 
under this supervision, shall undertake any work where 
technical knowledge or experience is required in order 
to adequately avoid danger. 

(2) An electrician shall be appointed in writing by 
the manager of the mine to supervise the apparatus. 
If necessary for the proper fulfilment of the duties 
detailed in the succeeding sections of this rule, the 
manager shall also appoint in writing an assistant or 
assistants to the electrician. 

(3) The electrician shall be in daily attendance at 
the mine. He shall be responsible for the fulfilment 
of the following duties, which shall be carried out by 


him or by an assistant or assistants duly appointed 
under subsection (2) :— 


(a) The thorough examination of all apparatus (in- 
cluding the testing of earth conductors and 
metallic covering for continuity) as often as 
may be necessary to prevent danger; and 

(b) The examination and testing of all new appar- 
atus and of all apparatus re-erected in a new 


position in or about the mine before it is put into 
service in the new position; provided that in the 
absence of the electrician for more than twenty- 
four hours the manager shall appoint in writing 
an efficient substitute. 

(4) The electrician shall keep at the mine a log- 
book made of daily log-sheets kept in the form pre- 
scribed by the Minister. The said log-book shall be 
produced at any time to an inspector on his request. 

(8) The person authorized to work an electrically 
driven portable machine shall not leave the machine 
while it is working, and shall, before leaving the place, 
see that the pressure is cut off from the flexible trail- 
ing cable which supplies such portable machine. Trail- 
ing cables shall not be dragged along by the machine 
when working. 

(9) Every flexible cable shall be examined at least 
once in every fourteen days by the electrician, and if 
used with a portable machine, at least once in each 
shaft by the person authorized to work the machine. 
A correct report of each of these inspections shall be 
made immediately in a book kept at the mine for 
that purpose. If a flexible cable is found damaged or 
defective it shall forthwith be replaced by a spare 
cable in good and substantial repair. Such damaged 
or defective cable shall not be further used under- 
ground until after it has been sent to the surface and 
there properly repaired. 


Haulage by electric locomotives on the 
overhead trolley wire system is_ prohibited 
underground in any coal mine, but this regu- 
lation will not apply before April 1, 1980, te 
any such system which was in use prior to 
January 1, 1925. 


Coal Dust—The regulations for precautions 
against coal dust apply to all coal mines ex- 
cept those in which the floor, roof and sides 
of the roads are naturally wet throughout. 

2. The floor, roof, and sides of every road 
or part of a road which is accessible shall be 
treated in one of the following ways, either:— 

(a) They shall be treated with incombustible dust 
in such manner and at such intervals as will ensure 
that the dust on the floor, roof, and sides respect- 
ively shall always consist throughout of a mixture 
containing not more than 50 per cent combustible 
matter; or 

(b) They shall be treated with water in such 
manner and at such intervals as will ensure that 
the dust on the floor, roof, and sides respectively 
is always combined throughout with 30 per cent 
by weight of water in the intimate mixture; or 

(c) They shall be treated in such other manner as 
the Minister of Mines may approve; 

Provided that the percentage of incombustible dust 
required under this regulation may be reduced by an 
amount equivalent to the percentage of water present 
in the mixture; 

Provided also that the obligation imposed by this 
regulation shall not apply in respect of any road 
or part of a road if, and so long as, the natural 
vonditions thereof as regards presence of incombustible 
dust and moisture are found by tests made in accord- 
ance with these regulations to be such as to comply 
with the foregoing requirements. 


3. The incombustible dust used for the pur- 
pose of the preceding regulation shall contain 
not less than 50 per cent by weight of fine 
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material capable when dry of passing a sieve 
with 200 meshes to the lineal inch (40,000 to 
the square inch): Provided that if. a larger 
proportion of incombustible dust is used than 
is required under the foregoing regulation, the 
percentage of fine material aforesaid contained 
in the incombustible dust may be reduced pro- 
portionately, but shall not fall below 25 per 
cent. . 

4. For the purpose of testing the composi- 
tion of the dust mixture in any part of a 
road, the following procedure shall be adopt- 
ed.:— 

(a) Representative samples of the dust shall be 
collected from the floor, roof, and sides respectively 


over an area of road not less than 50 yards in 
length; 


(6b) Each sample collected shall be well mixed and 
a portion of the mixture shall be sieved through a 
piece of metallic gauze having a mesh of 28 wires 
to the lineal inch; 


(c) A weighed quantity of the dust which has 
passed through the sieve shall be dried at 212° Fahren- 
heit and the weight lost shall be reckoned as mois- 
ture. The sample shall then be brought to a red 
heat in an open vessel until it no longer Joses 
weight. The weight so lost by incineration shall be 
reckoned as combustible matter for the purpose of the 
test. 


Tests of samples of dust, so taken as to 
be representative of the normal composition 
of the dust throughout the roads of the mine 
on the floor, roof, and sides respectively, shall 
be made as often as may be necessary, but 
not less frequently than once a month. 

The results of the test shall be posted’ at 
the entrance to the mine and recorded in a 
_ book to be kept at the mine for the purpose: 

Provided that if the representative tests 
show in respect of any mine or any part of 
the mine that the natural conditions as re- 
gards presence of incombustible dust and 
moisture are such as to comply with the re- 
quirements of this regulation, it shall suffice 
thereafter to make representative tests in re- 
spect of that mine, or that part of a mune, 
at intervals not exceeding three months, or 
such longer intervals as may be approved in 
writing by the inspector of the district. 


5. No dust shall be used for the purpose of 
complying with these regulations of a kind 
which may be prohibited by the Minister of 
Mines on the ground that it would be injurious 
to the health of persons working in the mine: 

Provided that if any dispute anses as to 
whether the dust is injurious, it shall be de- 
termined in manner as provided by section 
99 of the “'Coal-Mines Regulation Act.” 

The above regulations to come into force 
on the Ist day of September, 1925: provided, 
however, that if it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the inspector of mines of the district, 
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in regard to any mine, that it has not been 
practicable by that -date to obtain the neces- 
sary plant to carry out said regulations, the 
said district inspector may, subject to such 
conditions as he thinks fit, allow such exten- 
sion of time as shall appear to him to be 
reasonably required. 





British Views on Overseas 
Settlement 


Lieutenant-Colonel L. C. Amery, Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, in introducing 
the colonial office estimates in the British 
House of Commons on July 27, referred to 
the problems of empire settlement. He said 
that part of the reason the Empire Settle- 
its full 
extent lay in the fact that public opinion 
overseas had not yet sufficiently grasped 
the effect of the settlement policy in building 
up national lives. Immigration, he continued, 
was too often regarded by one class overseas 
as a means of securing cheap labour—in 
this respect the immigrant from central and 
eastern Europe would more readily tolerate 
low wages—by another section as a potential 
source of labour competition. There was 
also an ever-increasing inducement to stay 
at home because of the British health, un- 
employment and now widowhood insurance. 
He suggested the consideration of a recipro- 
cal Empire arrangement to prevent these 
measures from exercising a retarding influence 
on the free movement of the population 
within the Empire. It was only fair to state 
that those willing to go overseas if they are 
assisted, still greatly exceed those whom the 
dominions are prepared to assist. Immigra- 
tion has fallen over 60 per cent from pre- 
war figures despite the Empire Settlement — 
Act because the dominions like Great Britain 
itself have not recovered from the effects of 
the war. 





Fatalities in British Mines in 1924 


A preliminary statement issued by the mines 
department of the British ‘Ministry of Labour 
shows that the number of miners killed by 
accidents in British coal. mines in 1924 was 
1,192, as against 1,087 in 1923- By causes these 
fatalities were as follows: 

Fire-damp or coal-dust explosion.. 35 

Halls, of, 27rOUnC paruhcel swe eueeane ahs SaaS 

Shaft accidents, Leama eee en eaen 60 


Haulage accidents... 259 
Miscellaneous. . oR OE Se 
Surface Gcecidents). u.4 aie ete ee ee 





Totalsaqecet. mdmesan. dim 1,192 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 


HE Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
held their annual general meeting at 
Hamilton, Ontario, on June 1 to 4. Fifty-five 
places in Canada, from Sydney on the Hast 
to Vancouver on the West, figured in the 
registration list—an indication of the repre- 
sentative character of the gathering. The 
Association maintains a head office in Toronto, 
an office in Ottawa, divisional offices in Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and 
Amherst, and branch offices in Victoria, Ed- 
monton, Hamilton and Quebec. The per- 
manent staff now numbers 69, with 5 addi- 
tional part-time employees. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the total revenue of the 
Association for the year for membership fees 
was $205,930, and that the cost of operation 
was $203,888.15, leaving a surplus from fees 
of $2,041.85. The total membership of the 
Association in 1924 was 4,125, distributed by 
provinces as follows: Ontario, 2,225; Quebec, 
880; British Columbia, 326; Manitoba, 252; 
Alberta, 180; Saskatchewan, 51; Nova Scotia, 
109; New Brunswick, 90, and Prince Edward 
Island, 12. The Association includes manu- 
facturers who have a business sufficient to 
pay the wages and provide a living directly 
and indirectly for 2,500,000 of the population 
oi the country. The members have invested 
in these industries over three billion dollars. 
The business of the convention followed the 
general lines of previous annual meetings, par- 
taking largely of the nature of a stock-taking 
of the year’s activities, approval of the work 
done and the laying-down of the policies to 
be followed during the coming year. 


President’s Address 

The President, Colonel Arthur F. Hatch, 
presented in his opening address an outline 
of events and conditions during the past year. 
He said: “ World trade conditions are improv- 
ing. Old channels of commerce, dislocated 
and, in some cases almost destroyed, by the 
war, are resuming their natural courses, and 
new channels are forming. Reservoirs of 
wealth, nearly drained dry by war’s demands, 
are refilling. The period of restoring physical 
damage is passing. ‘Currencies are appreciat- 
ing; buying power is reviving; the adoption 
of the Dawes plan has given a greater measure 
of confidence in Europe. Stable governments 
are gradually replacing those elected in the 
feverish atmosphere succeeding the war. The 
machinery of the world’s trade has been re- 
paired and is beginning to run again. Canada, 
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in common with other countries, is sharing in 
this general improvement throughout the 
world. In Canada there are also encouraging 
domestic factors. Owing to shortage in other 
countries, recovery of exchange and other 
causes, the prices of farm products have risen 
considerably, with the result that the purchas- 
ing power of the agricultural population has 
been greatly increased. It is reported from 
reliable sources that farmers, according to 
their ability, are paying off mortgages, liquid- 
ating bank loans, settling outstanding bills 
with merchants, making investments, and add- 
ing to bank accounts. This doubtless explains 
why ‘the increased value of farm products has 
not been reflected in a greater demand for 
manufactured goods, but this may come later. 
The country’s total external trade shows a 
substantial surplus of exports over imports; 
the exports for the year ending March, 1925, 
being $1,081,361,643, and the imports being 
$796,932,811. On the other hand, there are 
factors that are not encouraging. The total 
external trade of Canada for the year ending 
March, 1925, was $1,878,294,454, as against 
$1,952,130,164 for the year ending March, 
1924, a decrease of $73,835,710. 


The president referred to the stream of 
Canadians still flowing south, and recom- 
mended the adoption of a new policy of 
national development in order to strengthen 
the position of Canada as an industrial state. 
Criticizing recent labour legislation, Colonel 
Hatch said: “It is encouraging to note that 
the demand for various measures of social! 
legislation has been decreasing. After the 
war many thought that a new era had dawned 
—an era of little work and much aid from the 
state. Governments, sometimes leading and 
scmetimes under pressure from the electorate, 
placed a great volume of social legislation on 
the statute books, and, at the same time, a 
great load on the backs of the taxpayers. 
Fortunately, grim reality has brought people 
back to their senses and has forced them to 


‘appreciate the fact that workmen’s compen- 


sation, mMinmimum wages, old age pensions, 
unemployment relief, and similar measures, 
are of little use if industry can scarcely pay 
operating expenses. 

“Many of the principles underlying social 
legislation are sound and desirable. Constant 
efforts should be made to increase the com- 
fert and well-being of all classes in the com- 
munity, but what the state can do is strictly 
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limited by the ability of the taxpayers, who 
include everybody, to bear the burden en- 
tailed by the cost of such measures” 


“Produced-in-Canada”’’ Campaign 


The “Produced-in-Canada” campaign, 
conducted by the Association for many years, 
has been so greatly extended in scope this 
year tthat it can he properly described as a 
national co-operative effort, in which Domin- 
ion, Provincial and Municipal governments 
are assisting. 

During the year “ Industrial Canada” was 
improved further editorially, and continued 
the policy of communicating the latest infor- 
mation regarding industrial subjects and news 
of the Association to the members. 

Under the new arrangement approved by 
the annual general meeting last year, the 
“Canadian Trade Index” is now published 
annually, instead of once in three years. The 
1925 edition appeared early in January and 
has been distributed. It was stated that re- 
ports received from Government officials, 
purchasing agents and members, indicate that 
the “Canadian Trade Index” is considered 
the best source for information regarding ar- 
ticles made in Canada and their manufac- 
turers. The 1926 edition is being prepared. 
The advertising and business arrangements, 
as formerly, are in charge of the Publishing 
Department, and the editorial work is in 
charge of the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. 


Industrial and Scientific Research 


The Association, through its representatives, 
has been keeping in close touch with the Hon- 
orary Advisory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. It is recalled that the 
Association organized a conference in Ottawa 
in February, 1923, for ithe purpose of cor- 
relating the activities of various organizations 
engaged in research. This conference was 
attended by representatives of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, the universities, 
and a number of business organizations. The 
report of tthe conference was printed and 
widely distributed by the Association. At 
the last session of Parliament an Act was 
passed to amend the Research Council Act. 
Under this legislation the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
‘search was constituted a separate body with 
corporate powers. Members, including repre- 
sentatives of the Association, universities and 
other organizations, continue to serve with- 
out pay. The Council is empowered to make 
researches with the object of improving the 
technical processes used in the industries of 


Canada, and to discover processes and 
methods which may promote the extension of 
existing industries and the development of 
new industries. Dr. H. N. Tory, President of 
the University of Alberta, was appointed 
President of the Council. As a result of this 
legislation and reorganization, it is hoped that 
the valuable work carried on by the Honor- 
ary Advisory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research will be continued and en- 
larged. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report of the Legislation Committee, 
outlines the report of the Commission under 
the Combines Investigation Act on the al+ 
leged combine in among fruit dealers in 
British Columbia and proceeds as follows:— 

“Tt will be recalled that the Privy Council 
in 1921 held that the Board of Commerce 
Act and the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 
1919 (which took the place of the Combines. 
Investigation Act of 1910) were unconstitu- 
tional inasmuch as they seriously interfered 
with ‘property and civil rights in the Pro- 
vince, a subject which is reserved, to the 
Provincial Legislatures, by the British North 
America Act. 

It seems doubtful, therefore, if the adop- 
tion of further legislation, similar in principle, 
to the Anti-Trust legislation of the United 
States of America, would be constitutionally 
admissible. . 

In cases where illegal combinations, such as 
attempts to create monopolies, with a view 
to raising prices unduly, are shown to exist, 
the necessary machinery to deal with them 
is already provided by the Criminal Code of 
Canada, or by the present Combines Investi- 
gation Act, 1923, in its present or amended 
form, so long as it is applied with necessary 
discriminations.” 

The report of the same Committee outlined 
the measures affecting industry that have re- 
cently been enacted by the several Provincial 
Legislatures. 


Kight-Hour Day 
The report of the Industrial Relations Com-~ 
mittee outlined the position of the employers 
in regard to some of the Draft Conventions. 
of the Industrial Labour Conferences. In 


regard to the eight-hour day convention it 


was pointed out that when it was proposed 
at the Washington Conference of 1919, “ithe 
employers were unanimously opposed to the 
principle of a compulsory eight-hour day but 
considered it unnecessary to take part in the 
discussion. As regards the attitude of the 
employers of the various countries on this 
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question, it will be of interest to recall that 
the only employers’ representatives who stood 
out at Washington in 1919 against the prin- 
ciple of making the Eight-Hour Day com- 
pulsory were Mr. 8. R. Parsons of Canada (in 
accordance with the views of Canadian em- 
ployers as expressed at the National Indus- 
trial Conference held earlier in the same year) 
and the employers’ delegate from Norway. All 
the other employers’ delegates acquiesced in 
the compulsory principle. Since 1919, the 
history of this convention, in brief, has been 
that it has been ratified by only a handful 
of small countries, unimportant industrially, 
while none of the great industrial nations has 
accepted it. It is true that Germany without 
ratifying the convention, three years ago, 
passed Eight-Hour Day legislation but as 
mentioned above, this has now been sus- 
pended. It is also true that both the French 
and British Governments announced at the 
last conference that they proposed to intro- 
duce ratifying legislation ‘as soon as pos- 
sible,’ but no such legislation, so far, is forth- 
coming in France, while in England the new 
Government has definitely pronounced against 
it. It will be recalled that at Washington in 
1919, Mr. Parsons, who incidentally was the 
only employer to represent the point of view 
of North America as a whole, took the ground 
that while eight-hour day conditions were no 
doubt unobjectionable and even desirable in 
certain industries (and in such _ industries 
would come about,—and were coming about,— 
gradually, in the natural course of things), 
it Was unwise to introduce the principle of a 
compulsory Eight-Hour Day. This view, in- 
cidentally, has just been confirmed by the 
British Minister of Labour, in the House of 
Commons, in these words: ‘The variety of 
British industry is very great and by volun- 
tary agreement the arrangement of hours that 
best suits the various particular needs has 
been reached by different trades.’ The Eight- 
Hour Day by legislative enactment would not 
only mean the employment of an army of 
inspectors to secure enforcement, but would 
throw tthe whole question into politics,—ob- 
viously most undesirable in the interests of 
good relations between employers and em- 
ployees. Further, as regards Canada in par- 
ticular, Mr. Parsons maintained that so long 
as the United States refused to adopt the 
Eight-Hour ‘Day—it was economically im- 
possible for Canada to do so. The position 
taken by Mr. Parsons and the Norwegian 
delegate was much criticised at the time, par- 
ticularly by labour. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, have, it is submitted, completely vin- 
dicated it—witness the changed attitude not 
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merely of the employers of the various coun- 
tries but of the Governments, not to speak of 
the recently-reported opposition to the com- 
pulsory principle of even a section of British 
labour.” 

Workmen’s Compensation 

The same Committee, after a review of 
recent legislation in regard to Workmen’s 
Ciompensation, proceeds as follows:— 

“The compulsory state insurance system of 
workmen’s compensation administered by a 
Commission, has now been in operation in 
Canada for ten years, and, while probably the 
majority of employers consider it, in prin- 
ciple, a good system, your Committee is con- 
vinced that experience has proved the sound- 
ness of the position always taken by the 
Association, namely: that such legislation 
should include the principle of contribution 
by the workmen. It is interesting to note 
that this principle is an integral part of the 
new insurance scheme recently announced by 
the British Government. Incidentally, even 
the small contribution made by the workmen 
in British Columbia and Alberta toward the 
cost of medical aid has been found to have’ 
decidedly beneficial effects; and your Com- 
mittee believes that every effort should be 
made to have this principle recognized in 
che other provinces.” 

Election of Officers 

President, J. H. Fortier, Quebec; Ist Vice- 
president, John M. Taylor, Guelph, Ontario; 
2nd Vice-president, W. S. Falles, Montreal; 
Honorary Treasurer, Thomas Roden, Toronto. 





Child Welfare Conference at Ottawa 

The Fifth Canadian Conference on Child 
Welfare will be held at Ottawa on September 
25 to October 1. Workers of national prom- 
inence will give special papers on progress 
in specialized fields, and all phases of social 
work in Canada will be discussed. 

The whole first day of the meeting will 
be devoted to a study of the legislation and 
activities that have developed throughout 
Canada in the past five years. The other 
subjects of discussion will be as follows:-— 
Social Hygiene and Child Welfare; The 
Mother and Child in the Outposts. The 
Central Placement Bureau; The Child and 
Tuberculosis; Child Placing in Rural Areas; 
Ethical and Spiritual Development of the 
Child; Mental Hygiene; The Normal Child; 
Family Desertion. The report of the council 
itself will be largely a summary of the legis- 
lation enacted since 1920. 

The Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
was founded in Ottawa in 1920. 
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NOTES ON VOCATICNAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazerrrn relate to the work carried on 

by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities are also noted which have a direct 
‘bearing on the training of apprentices and 
industrial workers. The Dominion Govern- 


ment, through annual grants administered by: 


the Technical Education Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, assists the provinces in 
developing all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit 
to workers in various branches of industrial 
commercial and home-making activities. 


British Columbia—Mr. R. B. Vaughan, 
Director of Technical Education for the 
Province of Manitoba, has been appointed 
principal of the Technical High School at New 
Westmister, and will take up his new duties 
on September 1. 


Ford, Ontario—The Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, announce that they have 
formulated a plan to give employment to the 
graduates of the Windsor-Walkerville Techni- 
cal School, train them along Canadian lines 
with Canadian ideals and fit them for Cana- 
dian business.. The young men will be given 
an intensive course of training in the various 
departments of the Ford Motor Company’s 
plant, covering a period of three years. This 
policy has been decided upon as a result of 
complaints in the press that Canadian youths 
go to the United States as soon as they leave 
high school, there to be trained in American 
business methods and take their places in 
American businesses. 


Montreal—Over 2,000 boys registered and 
attended the night schools of the Catholic 
School Commission, held in Montreal from 
October to March. For the most part they 
ranged in age from 14 to 16. Many boys of 
these ages attending the schools have been 
granted permits to go to work by the Provin- 
cial Government Employment Bureau, but as 
they haye not fully satisfied the inspectors as 
to their scholastic attainments, they receive 
their permits conditionally upon attending 
night school, such attendance being compul- 
sory. No night school for girls are operated. 
Boys working on conditional permits appear 
before the inspectors at the Provincial Gov- 
ernment Employment offices and are examined 
as to progress made at the end of each session. 


Civilian Rehabilitation in the United States 


Rehabilitation of cripples, including voca- 
tional retraining, is now an accepted American 
principle. Since the enactment by Congress 
in 1920 of the Fess-Kenyon law, thirty-eight 
states have accepted the terms of this act 
providing for federal-state co-operation in re- 
claiming the maimed victims of industry. New 
York, Minnesota, and Wisconsin provide un- 
der the accident compensation law for the 
payment of maintenance during rehabilitation. 
For this purpose the New York compensation 
law provides that in a death case where there 
are no dependents the insurance carrier shall 
pay $500 to the state treasurer to create a 
fund to be used for such maintenance under 
the direction of the industrial commissioner. 
The constitutionality of this provision in the 
New York law has recently been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The problem of rehabilitation was first 
tackled in a constructive way by Massachu- 
setts in 1918. In 1919, in harmony with the 
efforts of the American Association for Labour 
Legislation, nine states—and) in 1920 two addi- 
tional states—took steps to make rehabilita-. 
tion a function of their compensation com- 
missions. Since then educational and legisla- 
tive campaigns have been carried on, first to 
bring about the passage of the Fess-Kenyon 
bill; more recently to secure from Congress 
the extension for another three-year period of 
the necessary appropriations to continue 
federal co-operation with the states, and, con- 
tinuously, to stimulate acceptance of the plan 
by the states. Aicceptance carries with it the 
duty on the part of the states to place the 
boon of retraining within reach of all cripples.* 


School for Retarded Boys at New York 


The Hudson Guild is planning to make a 
vocational survey of the City of New York for 
the purpose of finding work for maladjusted 
boys attending the Hudson Guild School, 
according to an announcement by Headworker 
Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott. The Board of 
Education is co-operating in the work. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Elliott, there are many children 
in the public schools who are such misfits that 
it is hopeless to try to adjust them to the 
standardized system of education. It was to 
keep such boys from a life of crime that the 
Hudson Guild Industrial School was started 





*An account of the work that is being carried on 
in Canada and the United States in connection with 
the retraining of disabled workmen was given in the 
issue of the Lanourn Gazette for October, 1924. 
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_last year. The curriculum and the methods 
of instruction used in the Industrial School 
are as different from those of the public 
school system as it has been possible to make 
them. The main studies are carpentering, toy- 
making and practical science, and the required 
amount of English, writing and arithmetic, 
the last four courses being however camou- 
flaged as much as possible. 

“The Hudson Guild School for misfits is 
still merely an experiment, but the theories 
back of it are sound. If it is a success, and 
we have every reason to believe that it will 
be, it may have a far-reaching effect upon our 
school system. Already the Board of Educa- 
tion has shown its interest and its desire to 
co-operate by donating much of the equip- 
ment for the school rooms. Just what will 
be the outcome of our experiment only the 
future can tell, but of one thing I am 
reasonably sure—if there were more schools 
like the one at Hudson Guild in the city, there 
would be fewer candidates for our State 


prisons.” 


Apprentice Training in South Australia 


The following are extracts from a paper on 
the subject of “ Apprentice Training ” prepared 
by ‘C. Fenner, D.Sc., Superintendent of Techni- 
cal Education for South Australia, and appear- 
ing in Bulletin No. 1, 1924, of the Department 
of Education of South Australia. 


The question of the organization of apprentice train- 
ing is one that is receiving considerable attention in 
the various Australian States at the present time. It 
is of much interest to note that in this matter 
educationists have taken an important part. It is 
urged that the all-round education, in both workshop 
and school, of the youth who aspires to be a skilled 
tradesman, is a problem comparable in interest and 
importance to the training of the professional man or 
woman, and one which can be properly solved only 
by the co-operation of the industrialist and the 
educationist. The present unsatisfactory position 
regarding the number and efficiency of skilled trades- 
men is, to some extent, a reflection of the lack of 
popular and educational interest in these matters. 

The Technical Education of Apprentices Act of South 
Australia was passed in 1917. The necessary procla- 
mations under the Act were made in 1918, and th 
first classes were opened in June, 1919. The Act has 
now been in continuous operation for over five years. 
The results achieved are of interest from _ several 
points of view, namely, 

(a) The application of compulsory part-time educa- 

tion of adolescents. 

(b) The character of the education given—including 
consideration of teachers, syllabus, classrooms and 
workshops. 

(c) The close correlation of educational and indus- 
trial conditions. 

(d) The relation of this work to the general problem 
of apprenticeship. 

In July, 1917, two years prior to the commencement 
of these special apprentice classes, the then Chiet 
Inspector of Factories in South Australia, included in 
his annual report the following statement: “As a 
general rule little or no provision is made by em- 


ployers for teaching apprentices their trades. The 
apprentices for the most part pick up what knowl- 
edge they can in the course of their work, and thos 
who are keen and observant turn out good tradesmen, 
while the careless lad after finishing his term often 
becomes a disturbing element and a nuisance in the 
trade owing to incompetence.’’ The position to-day is 
that every intending apprentice must first serve for a 
probationary period, that every probationer and ap- 
prentice is required to regularly attend an approved 
technical course in a trade school, that every employer 
reports once each term regarding the workshop training 
and progress of each apprentice, and that a careful 
record of the school and work-shop reports of each 
such apprentice is filed for reference. A report on 
the school and the workshop record of each lad is 
forwarded to his parents once every term, and a 
certificate is issued on the completion of his course. 
While satisfactory results have been achieved, many 
acknowledged defects exist in the scheme from both 
the educational and the industrial points of view. 
Still other matters are open to discussion. 

The chief object of the Act is to place the system 
of apprenticeship in the skilled trades on a sound 
foundation, combining with the general workshop 
training a part-time three-year course of school train- 
ing for each apprentice. With this object in view 
provision is made for the compulsory attendance of 
apprentices at technical classes, during the first three 
years of their apprenticeship. 

It is considered that the benefits to be derived 
from this system are three-fold :— 


(a) The apprentice should benefit by receiving from: 
selected skilled men of his trade a complete and. 
graded course of instruction, that should make 
him not only a better craftsman but a citizen 
with a broader knowledge and wider interest 
than would otherwise be the case. 

(b) The employer should benefit in having the abil- 
ities of his apprentices developed in all direc-- 
tions, so that they acquire a broader conception 
of their craft than may be gained in any singl2 
shop under ordinary conditions. 

(c) The benefit to the State, as a whole, should bz 
the production of an efficient body of crafts- 
men throughout the skilled trades, proud of 
their craft and up-to-date in their methods. 


With this three-fold benefit there is a three-fold 
obligation. The apprentice is required to give to his 
class punctuality and interest, and to attend at school 
for one evening per week of his leisure time. The 
employer is required to allow his apprentice one half- 
day per week, with pay, during working hours for 
school purposes. The State is to provide the best 
available teachers, schools, and equipment, and bear 
the full costs of all schooling. Employers are re- 
quired to furnish from time to time such information 
regarding the workshop training of their apprentices 
as may be asked for in writing. In order to properly 
correlate the school with the workshop, provision is 
made for an Apprentice Advisory Board, and for cer 
tain subsidiary boards, called Trade Committees, com~ 
prising representatives of both employers and em- 
ployees skilled in the trades concerned. 

Further, the Act prohibits any employer from enter- 
ing into indentures of apprenticeship with a boy until 
the latter has served three months on probation. Be- 
fore commencing such probationary period the intend- 
ing apprentice must obtain a Probationer’s License 
from the Chief Inspector of Factories, and this is 
not issued until the Chief Inspector of Factories 1s 
satisfied that the parties concerned are willing to abide 
by the terms of this Act. Apprentices who are twice 
convicted of an offence against the Act regarding at- 
tendance may have their indentures cancelled by the 
Industrial Court. Where the year’s school work of 
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any apprentice is not considered satisfactory, he may 
be required to attend classes for an additional year. 

The Act applies to the whole of the indentured ap- 
prentices or probationers in the proclaimed trades 
within the proclaimed districts. Practically all the 
skilled trades carried on in this State have now been 
proclaimed. 

The correlation of the school work of the appren- 
tices with that of their factory or workshop is accom- 
plished in several ways :— 

(a) The Apprentices Advisory Board. 

(b) Trade Committees. 

(c) The Reports sent by and to employers, etc. 

{d) The visiting of workshops by a special officer. 

The question of the proper syllabus of study for 
these apprentices is one that has involved serious con- 
sideration. Each boy, during his part-time three-year 
course, attends at the school for a total of 756 hours 


Sickness Allowance for 


The Merchants’ Association of New York 
City recently inquired into business practices 
in that city in the treatment of office em- 
ployees absent because of illness. Replies 
were received from seventy-two representative 
concerns including large insurance offices, banks, 
wholesale, manufacturing, engineering, adver- 
tising and publishing offices. These replies 
showed that reductions are seldom made for 
temporary absence due to illness. Only four- 
teen firms reported having any fixed rules. 
Only one had a rule of non-payment of salary 
during absence due to illness, a high percentage 
of the employees in this firm working on a 
plece-work basis, and exceptions to the rule 
being frequently made in case of protracted 
illness of employees who had been with the 
company for a long time, in some cases not 
only was the full salary allowed but the 
doctor’s bill was paid. The practice of the 
other thirteen firms varied all the way from no 
payment at all during the first year of em- 
ployment to payment for any length of time. 
an employee may be ill after one year of ser- 
vice. One insurance company makes no salary 
allowance for absence during the first year 
of employment, except in special cases, and 
then never for mofe than two weeks; after 
one year’s service, full payment is allowed for 
one month’s illness and the time is then 
gradually increased until after fifteen years of 
service, 2 Maximum of six months on full pay 
and six months on half pay is allowed. 

Another insurance company has a “service 
disability ” plan, which is applicable only to 
employees who have been with the company 
one year or more. After one year’s service 
regular compensation is allowed for two weeks 
“disability ’ absence and a service disability 
allowance which amounts to 85 per cent of 
the regular compensation is allowed for an 
additional two months. The schedule is then 
gradually increased until after thirty-four years 
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of instruction. Guided to some extent by the opinions 
of the various Advisory Committees associated with 
this work, the courses have come to take the so- 
called utilitarian aspect, but as far as possible effort 
is made to include in the courses judicious accounts 
of the history of the various crafts, to encourage the 
feeling of pride in good work, and, in such other ways 
as are found possible to make all these studies 
“ humanistic.’? There is much to be said in favour of 
the opinion that a ‘trade ’’ subject thoroughly taught, 
has as high a cultural value as a ‘“‘classic’’ subject 
equally well taught. It is believed, however, that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of these classes, 
and would add much to the success, if a well-graded 
general course of one-hour per week embodying 
selected principles of civics and hygiene, with a pro- 
portion of history and economics, could be included 
in the curriculum of each trade concerned. 


Employees in New York 


of continuous service an employee is allowed 
regular compensation for twenty-six weeks and 
“service disability ” allowance for an addi- 
tional five years provided he has never before 
been ‘absent on account of illness for more 
than twelve days in any one year which each 
employee is allowed before the plan becomes 
operative. The minimum “service disability” 
allowance is $20 per month and the maximum 
$125. 

A third insurance company pays during the 
first year of service for absence due to serious 
illness, but after that period full salary is 
allowed, with additional compensation, known 
as a sickness allowance, not to exceed fifty 
per cent of the salary or a maximum of $25 4 
week for sickness lasting longer than two weeks. 
This company also has a schedule of pay- 
ment for surgical operations. 

A fourth insurance company has a cumula- 
tive plan under which provision is made for 
two weeks sick leave with full salary during 
the first six months of employment, one month 
after the first six months of employment and 
one additional month for every six months of 
employment thereafter up to a maximum of 
ten months at the end of five years of com- 
pleted service. Only employees who have never 
drawn on the amount of sick time credited 
to them are entitled to the maximum benefits 
provided by the plan. If absence exceeds the 
full salary benefits, further payments are made 
at a “pension rate” provided the employee 
has been with the company five years or 
more. The pension rate begins at 20 per cent. 
of the salary rate and increases at the rate of 
one per cent yearly up to fifteen years and 
thereafter two per cent yearly until after com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service the 
maximum pension of 50 per cent of the salary 
rate is allowed. 

Two other firms a silk manufacturer and a 
wholesale druggist, have organized mutual 
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benefit associations to take care of employees 
absent because of illness. The benefit fund 
of the latter concern is kept up by weekly 
contributions taken from the pay of members 
of the benefit association. A large office 
furniture concern has a welfare plan, which 
is put into effect after a maximum of two 
weeks’ absence on full pay has been allowed. 
Under this plan an employee after six months’ 
service, would be carried for four additional 
weeks at 50 per cent of his regular salary, and 
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Dates of Coming Conventions 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, at 
Ottawa, Ontario, commencing August 31. 

Canadian Federation of Labour at Quebec, 
Quebec, on September 14 to 16. 

American Federation of Tbour at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, commencing October 5. 

International Association of Siderographers. 
at New York, N.Y., on September 5 to 9. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, at Montreal, Quebec, 
in September. 

Metal Polishers International - Union, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 12. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, at Seattle, 
Washington, in September. 

Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, at 
Montreal, Quebec, on September 14. 

United Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers, at 
Detroit, Michigan, on September 14. ; 

Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers, at Kansas City, Missouri, 
on September 14. 

Coopers’ International Union of America, at 
Chicago, Illinois, on September 14. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, at Kansas 
City, Missouri, in September. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America, at 
New York, N.Y., on September 21. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, at Seattle, Washington, on Septem- 
ber 21. 

Industrial Workers of the 
Chicago, Illinois, on November 9. 

Federation of the Building Trades, at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, in Septernber. 

Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, at 
Three Rivers, Quebec, in September. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees at Toronto, Ontaria, on September 21. 


at 
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for every additional month of service up to 
one year, two additional weeks are allowed at 
the same rate. After two year’s service he is 
carried twenty weeks at the rate of 55 per cent 
of his regular salary, and for every additional 
year of service four additional weeks are 
allowed at a rate which is increased 5 per 
cent each year. Under this schedule, after ten 
year’s service, a sick employe would be carried 
on the payroll for one full year at his regular 
salary rate. 


UNION ACTIVITIES 
Order of Railway Conductors of America 


The thirty-eighth session of the Grand Divi- 
sion of the Order of Railway Conductors of 
America was held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
from May 4 to 22, President L. E. Sheppard 
in the chair. The vice-president, Mr. W. M. 
Clark, as national legislative representative, 
presented a report covering the three-year 
period since the last session. This report 
showed that the major legislative efforts of the 
Joint committee of the railway brotherhoods 
during the sessions of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress of the United States were exerted in 
behalf of the Howell-Barkley railroad labour 
bill to abolish the United States Railroad 
Labour Board and establish other machinery 
for the adjustment of disputes. He said that 
the bill would be reintroduced in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. An amendment had been 
secured to the locomotive inspection law, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of fifteen additional inspectors and in- 
creasing the salary of inspectors from $3,000 
to $3,600 a year, together with the necessary 
additional appropriations to insure the carry- 
ing out of these provisions. Similar increases 
in salaries were secured for the inspectors in 
the Bureau of Safety. Their efforts had been 
mainly responsible for an additional $150,000, 
appropriated by Congress for the Bureau of 
Safety. This sum is intended to be used for 
additional inspectors for the safety appliance 
and hours of service activities of the Bureau, 
but not for the investigation of automatic 
train devices. Approval was expressed of the 
immigration restriction law of 1924, and of 
the law providing for income tax reciprocity 
with Canada, which was approved on March 
3 1993. 

Some important changes were made in the 
laws of the Order, among which was an 
amendment to provide that Canadian provisi- 
cial legislative committees shall convene and 
organize between January 1 and January 13, 
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1926, and biennially at the same time there- 
after. The laws of both the Accident De- 
partment and the Pension Department (for- 
merly known as the Indemnity Association) 
were re-written, and it was arranged that 
information relative to the Pension Depart- 
ment should be mailed to members of that 
Department. The Grand Division ordered a 
suspension of the payment of further pensions 
for a period of three years, or less if the 
fund should reach $1,000,000 before three 
years in which event the payment of pensions 
would be automatically resumed. 

A recommendation was adopted relative to 
securing a home for aged members of the 
Order, their wives and: widows, and the Board 
of Directors was authorizd to canvass the 
various localities in the United States and 
Canada for the purpose of obtaining the most 
suitable location with not less than 100 acres 
of land. It was also decided that a standard 
subscription blank should be prepared for the 
use of Divisions or members in making dona- 
tions. 

Trade Union and University 


The Central Labour Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, in co-ordination 
with the University of Cincinnati, has lately 
organized extension courses for the working 
men and women of the city. This work is 
under the direction of «a joint committee, 
half of whose members are appoitned by the 
Labour Council and half by the university. 
The nature of this co-ordinated authority 
makes this an undertaking of peculiar inter- 
est. In a number of places in the United 
States there are college professors serving in 
an individual capacity as instructors in labour 
classes under outside auspices; but here they 
serve under a standing committee of the uni- 
versity itself, officially representing the insti- 
tution as a part of its extension faculty. 

In the course of an article on “Trade 
Union and University’, the Survey (New 
York) says: “The University of Cincinnati 
is the largest of the American municipal uni- 
versities. Partly because it is a municipal 
university, but primarily because its faculty 
and its constituency believe in the policy, it 
is interwoven into the life of its city to 4 
greater extent than is true of perhaps any 
other similar institution. The co-operative 
plan of its college of engineering and com- 
merce is widely known. Here a total of over 
one thousand students from specialized divi- 
sions are divided into two equal groups. 
Group A is distributed by the college among 
two hundred factories, shops, banks, offices 
and commercial establishments to work at the 
actual tasks of their vocation under the joint 
supervision of college and plant, while Group 


B attends university classes. At the end cf 
a month, Group A enters laboratory and class 
room, Group B going out into the field to 
take A’s place at bench and counter. In this 
way they alternate throughout the entire pro- 
fessional course, education being carried on 
under the joint auspices of the university and 
places of business. The students of the col- 
lege of education during a considerable part 
of their course serve as teachers half of each 
day in the city public schools, and attend uni- 
versity classes the other half day. The board 
of education serves as an advisory board to 
the college, and shares responsibility for the 
finance and direction.” 


*ension Laws of Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at 
their fourth triennial convention held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in May last, recommended 
to the members a change in the pension laws 
of the Brotherhood, whereby the age limit 
will be fixed at 65 until July 1, 1926. The 
age limit since January 1, 1924, has been 
40 years but it was claimed that older mem- 
bers of the organization had not understood 
the principle of age limits, which had 
been placed too low. The committee 
on pensions recommended that “No applica- 
tion will be accepted from any member who 
has on July 1, 1926, reached the age of 65 
years. No application will be accepted from 
a member who has after July 1, 1926, reached 
the age of 45 years. Any person joining the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen after July 
1, 1926, and who has reached the age of 45 
years will not be eligible for admission to 
this department.” The adoption of this 
recommendation depends upon the result of a 
referendum vote of the lodges. 

A referendum vote of the lodges will be 
taken also in a proposal “that the Pension 
Department be made a part of our constitu- 
tion and general rules and that it be amended 
in the future by the convention as now pre- 
vails in the amending of our regular con- 
stitution, and that the funds of the Pension 
Department be handled in the same manner 
as all other funds of the Brotherhood.” 

The Railroad Trainman, the official publi- 
cation of the Brotherhood, gives the follow- 
ing information regarding the assessments and 
benefits of the pension department :— 

Monthly assessments for ages at entry are as follows :— 


LS towo0, inclusiveness seein ct $0.50 monthly 
SIStORSO mn ClUSIVes «animate cies 1.00 monthly 
30) to 40, inclusive... sae «csi sete 1.50 monthly 
ALE TORAO eIncluisiv.ecemice eet eine 2.00 monthly 
40)5to¥505 cinclusives. «cme cceeres eet 2.50 monthly 
DLetOe55, sINCluSiVe.« see kiehiat eerie 3.00 monthly 
SO ALO NOOs Inclusivie see ener ace 3.50 monthly 


GIS tor6seinclusive sees eeer 4.50 monthly 
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Should the monthly assessment not be sufficient to 
meet the demands upon the department, the president 
and general secretary and treasurer will have authority 
to levy additional assessments to meet such demands. A 
notice of such additional assessments shall be published 
in The Railroad Trainmen. 

The benefits are as follows:— 

Members paying 


assessment for Receive as pension 


Gistoml 20> montisanternaenemore $35 per month 
NZI LOM LSU mIMNOnUnS pene eae 40 per month 
1S Loma. 0 IROMb oS ware eee 45 per month 
ZI EMLOMoUOMMONtNS saree eats 50 per month 
JU EBtom S60: simonthssuseee eee ee. « 55 per month 
SOM COs 0 Emon thse socks eters 60 per month 
421s tor S0memontlisesesce care oe 65 per month 
480 months and over.............. 70 per month 


The report of the work of the convention 
will be given to the lodges before September 
1, at which time the changes in the constitu- 
tion laws and rules will become effective. 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 


The Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Fed- 
eration held its biennial convention in Ottawa 
from May 26 to 29 under the presidency of 
Mr. G. R. Jackson. Many subjects were 
discussed including annual railway. passes for 
railway mail clerks, seniority rights, the Do- 
minion Government Superannuation Act, and 
sanitary equipment and safety appliances in 
postal cars. The convention expressed itself 
in favour of the Federation withdrawing 
wholly and permanently from affiliation with 
postal employees. It was opposed to the 
attitude of the president in the recent strike 
(Lasour Gazetts, July, 1924, p. 546) as not 
in accordance with the vote taken by the 
Federation, and a resolution was adopted that 


No strike of the members of this Federation shall be 
called unless 80 per cent of the total membership have 
by ballot approved thereof, and unless said vote is 
sustained by an 80 per cent vote of the Federation 


executive. All strike ballots shall be sent out by and 


returnable directly to the Federation executive. No 
strike order shall be valid unless signed by at least 
four members of the Federation executive. 


All railway mail clerks were advised to 
accept the Government Superannuation Act, 
but. the following amendments to the Act 
were proposed—that optional superannuation 
for railway mail clerks should be provided 
at the age of 60, or after 35 years of service; 
that full 35 years superannuation should be 
provided’ for railway mail clerks suffering 
total disability as a result of being injured 
while on duty; that a stated amount should 
be provided for the civil servant resigning 
after less than 10 years of service as it was 


claimed that the lack of such a provision kept 


out a large number of junior men. 

The convention suggested that some re- 
muneration should be provided for men acting 
as head clerks at points away from head- 


quarters, and that the position of head rail- 
way mail clerk away from headquarters should 
be given to the senior railway mail clerk in 
the district, if he will accept it, provided 
that his qualifications are sufficient. Another 
resolution proposed that the district in which 
a man resides should be held to be his resi- 
dence in so far as district promotions are 
concerned, and that district promotions should 
be held for and allotted to men in their own 
respective district. 

With regard to the subject of sanitary 
equipment and safety appliances it was de- 
cided that when locals have a particular 
grievance with regard to postal cars they 
should take the matter up with the executive 
of the Federation. The following report was 
received from the committee in charge of 
this matter :— 

That all sanitary equipment and safety appliances 
in postal cars be properly looked after by the railway 
companies, it being recommended that the Department 
be asked to impress on the railway companies the use 
of more thorough inspection of postal cars with a 
view to improving the sanitary equipment and hygienic 
arrangements; that the railway companies supply safe- 
ty doors in mail ears; that they install emergency 
signal systems for use in case of hold-ups or acci- 
dent; that the letter case in new steel cars be re- 
modelled; that car doors be supplied with safety 
chains, storm windows, to be removed in summer and 
screens supplied; that storm protection be supplied for 
doors; that cases be remodelled and pigeon-holes bs 
of uniform size cases, be securely fastened to the wall 
of car and all surplus equipment to be removed. In 
ccmbination cars that steam valves be installed in the 
mail car and also gas connections. 


Several amendments were made to the con- 
stitution, among which was one which pro- 
vides that the Dominion Federation should 
meet regularly in the city of Ottawa once 
during the recess of the Dominion Federation, 
on the anniversary of the date of the last 
session The Federation may also meet in 
such special sessions as may be called by the 
president and at such time and place as he 
may determine, or upon the request of three 
members of the executive 

Mr. Jackson having withdrawn from nom- 
ination Mr. I. V. Dexter was elected as presi- 
dent for the year 1926-27. Mr. W. S. Os- 
borne was elected first vice-president; Mr. 
G. Paradis, second vice-president, Mr. H. E. 
Downe as third vice-president, and Mr. J. P. 
Alien as secretary-treasurer. 


Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters 


The Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters at 
its sixth annual convention held at Kitchener 
in June, approved the draft of a firemen’s 
pension bill, which it is proposed to bring 
before the provincial legislature at its next 
session. "The bill would require all towns and 
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cities to provide a superannuation and pen- 
sion fund for their firemen, to be maintained 
by equal contributions from the firemen and 
the municipalities. 

The convention also approved of a group 
insurance plan, which will go into effect if 
approved by a referendum vote of all members 
of the Federation. The scheme is optional on 
the part of the firemen. It was submitted by 
an insurance company and provides that each 
fireman will be eligible to receive an idemnity 
at the rate of $50 a month in case of sickness 
for a maximum period of fifteen weeks, or for 
thirty days in the case of certain specified 
diseases. The annual premium payable by 
the association will be $10.80 per member. 
All bona fide members of the Federation be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty years, 
who have been in the employ of fire depart- 
ments connected with the association for a 
period of three months will be eligible for 
this insurance. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare 
cards to send to the branch locals to ascertain 
how many members would be willing to give a 
dollar on the death of a member in order 
to create a voluntary benevolent fund, and the 
executive was instructed to see if this scheme 
would come within the law of the province of 
Ontario. 

The convention favoured standardized hose 
couplings, the opinion being that a standard 
of five threads to the inch is the most suitable 
to all pressures. It was recommended that an 
educational campaign should be conducted 
to impress the proper bodies with the need of 
standard couplings. The Federation will sug- 
gest to the Hydro-Electric, Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph companies that wires should 
not be strung less than eighteen feet above 
pavements, claiming that men on aerial trucks 
have been injured by wires strung too low. 
It was also decided that the name of any mem- 
ber who is retired or discharged from a fire 
department should be immediately sent to the 
General Secretary-Treasurer so that he may 
report the same to all branches. 

Fort William was chosen as the place for 
next year’s convention. 

Mr. James J. O’Kelley of Ottawa was re- 
elected president and Mr. D. H. Lamb, of 
Toronto, as secretary-treasurer. 


American Federation of Musicians 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians was held 
at Niagara Falls, New York, from May 11 to 
15, with 342 delegates in attendance, repre- 
senting 771 local unions and a membership of 
over 100,000 in the United States and Canada. 
President Joseph N. Weber spoke of the im- 
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proved conditions for musicians that liad 
developed since the organization of the Fed- 
eration. He interpreted some of the com- 
plex rules of the organization, and explained 
that it was impossible to conceive or enforce 
a set of rules which would govern all exigen- 
cices developing in the conditions under which 
members of the Federation earn their living. 

Some changes in the rules were made at 
the convention to become effective on August 
1, 1925. The convention reaffirmed the 
principle that all members rendering essen- 
tially musical services with or as vaudeville 
acts are under the jurisdiction of the Federa- 
tion at all times. The payment of strike 
benefits was extended from ten to fifteen 
weeks. It was also arranged that in addition 
to the price of an engagement the contracting 
members must charge the cost of transporta- 
tion for such engagement by railroad or 


otherwise. 
The following construction was placed on 
some of the existing rules of the organization: 


1. Engagements are considered competitive if musi- 
cians receive pay for their services or if the employer, 
in the absence of free service of musicians, would be 
obliged to pay for such. j 

9. A member of the American F'ederation of Musi- 
cians cannot play with suspended or expelled mem - 
bers or with non-members in or outside of the juris- 
diction of a local or of the American Federation of 
Musicians on competitive engagements or engagements 
for pay unless it be with the consent of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, or in cases wherein the 
laws of the Federation provide otherwise.. However, 
union musicians residing in a town which is not in the 
musicians residing in a town which is not in the 
jurisdiction of any local of the Federation if the 
engagement is not taken in competition with members 
of the Federation and such non-union musicans do 
not include suspended or expelled members of the 
Federation. 

But nothing in the above two sections shall be so 
construed as to permit any local entering into agree- 
ments with bands or orchestras of non-members in or 
near its jurisdiction—and permitting its members t9 
play with such bands or orchestras, provided that 
such bands or orchestras contain no suspended or ex- 
pelled members. 

Members of travelling bands or orchestras filling en- 
gagements in theatres as added attractions or vaude- 
ville act must identify themselves with the local 
house leader or a representative of the local during 
th first day of their engagement as members in good 
standing, as provided by Article XII, Section 17, Para- 
graph A, of the National By-laws. 

The method of identification in the instances of 
playing engagements of one week or less. in another 
jurisdiction shall be by presentation of membership 
card. 

The thirty per cent additional charge heretofore 
pertaining to travelling dance orchestras only is here- 
after to apply to hotel, restaurant and cafe engage 
ments as well. ; 

A travelling orchestra playing an engagement of not 
less than two weeks in a jurisdiction must not, dur- 
ing the continuance of such engagement, accept or 
play miscellaneous engagements outside the jurisdic- 
tion of any other local, when in competition with 
members of the jurisdiction where said first-named 
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engagement is being played, unless the local in said 
latter jurisdiction consents; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to deny the members of said 
travelling orchestra their respective rights as members 
of their home locals. 


Locals were urged to secure the passage 
in their respective legislatures of legislation 
similar to that in force in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, known as the Casual Payment 
Law. This law requires the prompt payment 
of wages of musicians and of certain casual 
employees. It reads as follows:— 


Every person engaged in carrying on in a city 9 
hotel or club, and every person engaged in carrying 
on within the commonwealth a theatre, moving pic- 
ture house, dance: hall, factory, workshop, manufac- 
turing, mechanical or mercantile establishment, mine, 
quarry, railroad or street railway, or telephone, tele- 
graph, express, transportation or water company, or in 
the erection, alteration, repair or removal of any build- 
ing or structure, or the construction or repair of any 
railroad, street railway, road, bridge, sewer, gas, water, 
or electric light works, pipes or lines, shall pay week- 
lv each employee engaged in his business, and every 
person employing musicians, janitors, porters or watch- 
men shall pay weekly each such employee the wages 
earned by him to within six days of the date of said 
payment if employed for six days in a week or to 
within seven days of the date of said payment if 
employed seven days a week, or, in the case of an 
employee who has worked for a period of less than six 
days ‘hereinafter called, a casual employee, shall, within 
seven days after the termination of such period, pay 
the wages earned by such casual employee during such 
period; but any employee leaving his employment shall 
be paid in full on the following regular pay day; and 
any employee discharged from such employment shall be 
paid in full on the day of his discharge, or in 
Boston as soon as the laws requiring pay rolls, bills 
and accounts to be certified shall have been com- 
plied with; and the commonwealth, its departments, 
officers, boards and commissions shall so pay every 
mechanic, workman and labourer employed by it or 
them, and every person employed by it or them in 
any penal or charitable institution, and every county 
and city shall so pay every employee engaged in its 
business the wages or salary earned by him, unless 
such mechanic, workman, labourer or employee re- 
quests in writing to be paid in a different manner; 
and every town shall so pay each employee in its 
business if sd required by him; but an employee 
absent from his regular place of labour at a time 
fixed for payment shall be paid thereafter on demand. 
This section shall not apply to an employee of a 
co-operative corporation or association if he is a 
stockholder therein unless he requests such corpora- 
tion to pay him weekly, nor to casual employees as 
hereinbefore defined employed by the commonwealth or 
by a county, city or town. The department of public 
utilities, after hearing, may exempt any railroad cor- 
- poration from paying weekly any of its employees if 
it appears that such employees prefer less frequent 
payments, and that their interests and the interests 
of the public will 
shal! py a special contract with an employer or by anv 
other means exempt himself from this section or 
Section 150. Whoever violates this section shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than ten or more than 
fifty dollars. 


The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph N. Weber; vice-president, 
William L. Mayer; secretary, Mr. William J. 
Kerngood; treasurer, Mr. Harry E. Brenton. 


not suffer thereby. No person 


Change in Prices for Travelling Members 
and Leaders—Members travelling with musi- 
cal comedies, etc., are permitted to render 
services at only eight performances and one 
vehearsal, instead of nine performances, when 
called upon, for the weekly price of $80 for 
week stands. 

Hight performances weekly instead of nine 
are permitted in broken weeks. 

The number of performances permitted 
under the weekly salary for travelling leaders 
with such attractions was reduced from nine 
to eight 

The scale for travelling leaders with bur- 
lesque companies was increased from $85 to 
$90 weekly. 

Circus band salaries were increased from 
$32 per man to $40 weekly, with leaders’ 
salaries increased from $55 to $63. 


The International Mioulders’ Union of North 
America will take a referendum vote of its 
members early in the fall on a proposal to 
provide for an additional $500 death and dis- 
ability ‘benefit. The proposal was approved by 
the members of the local union at Hamilton, 
Ontario, at a recent meeting. 


Co-operative Societies in Sask- 
atchewan 


The annual report of the Co-operation and- 
Markets Branch of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering the year ended 
April 380, 1925, gives a complete list of the 
co-operative group in Saskatchewan, as fol- 
lows :— : 

The Saskatchewan 'Co-operattive Elevator 
Company. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamer- 
les. 

The Municipal Hail Insurance Association. 

The Saskatchewan Agricultural ‘Co-opera- 
tive Associations (trading live stock shipping 
community grazing, community halls). 

The Saskatchewan branch of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers. 

The Trading Department of the Saskat- 
chewan Grain Growers’ Association. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Yards (Northern and Southern). 

' The Saskatchewan Co-operative Registered 
Seed Growers’ Association, and the two pools. 


Stock 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat 
Producers. : 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Poultry 
Producers. 


Notes on co-operation in Saskatchewan ap- 
peared in the January and July issues of 
the Lasour GazeTTe (pages 17 and 649) 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Employment Regulations under Alberta 
Public Health Act 


New regulations have been issued under the 
Public Health Act of Alberta in connection 
with the employment of persons affected with 
infectious disease in a communicable form. 
Such persons may not engage or be employed 
in any work in connection with the looking 
after of bedrooms in a hotel or rooming house. 
The regulations provide that the Local Board 
may examine any person who may be engaged 
in such occupation, work or service who is 
suspected of having any contagious or infec- 
tious disease in a communicable form, or the 
Local Board may require such person to fur- 
nish it with a certificate from his medical ad- 
viser with regard to his condition in respect 
to any such disease. Nio person affected with 
any such disease shall continue in such work, 
employment or service unless and until a free 
examination has been made and he is found 
to be free from such disease. 

Another regulation makes similar provision 
in regard to employment which requires or oc- 
casions the handling of any food, liquid or 
material intended for food or drink for human 
consumption, or the handling of@any dish or 
other article used in the preparation or serv- 
ing of food or drink for human consumption. 
This regulation is not to apply to any person 

who handles such food or liquid, or food pro- 
ducts exclusively while contained in wrappers, 
boxes, cases or other containers, or who handles 
such food or liquid or food products by me- 
chanical means in such manner that such food 
cannot come in contact with the hands or any 
portion of the body of such person. 


Ontario Mining Association to Study 
Accident Prevention 


The Ontario Mining Association at their 
annual meeting in July, discussed the problem 
of accident prevention, and a committee was 
named to study means to decrease the accident 
rate. The Association approved the increased 
assessment of employers now called for by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board as being ne- 
cessary to meet the cost of accidents. Atten- 
tion was directed to the need of impressing on 
new @mployees the necessity of obeying regu- 
lations concerning safety and of recognizing 
danger signs. Accidents among foreigners who 
do not speak English might sometimes be 
averted, it was claimed, if they were helped 
‘o learn the language. 


Paper Mills Conduct Accident Prevention 
Contest 


On July 1 last, the Sault Ste. Marie plant 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills 
entered into a friendly competition with the 
Laurentide Company of Grand Mere, Quebec, 
which has a splendid record in the matter of 
accident prevention, in an attempt to reduce 
the frequent and severity of accidents to a 
minimum. The contest will run for three 
months. ‘Certain rules and regulations have 
been adopted. Mr. A. P. Costigane, of To- 
ronto, safety engineer of the Ontario Pulp — 
and Paper Makers’ Association has been ap- 
pointed judge, his name having been submitted 
by both sides. 


Painters’ Objections to Spraying Machine 


The paint-spraying machine was condemned . 
at a recent conference of organized painters at 
Washington. In a study of the spray gun in 
operation Dr. Sharpe of thé University of To- 
ronto, found that when the gun was in opera- 
tion a mist could easily be seen 10 feet or 
more to the side of the operator. Plates ex- 
posed for half an hour during the operation 
showed that lead was deposited 11 feet to the 
right of the operator and three feet behind 
him. Shoes and clothing of the operator 
showed a fine coating of paint and the edges 
of the nostrils were coated by paint. The 
numerous poisons a painter works with could 
be taken into the system either by inhalation 
or absorption and required very little to cause 
serious illness. Experiments showed that the 
breathing of one-thirtieth of a grain of lead 
per day was the limit which a normal person 
can inhale without symptoms of poisoning. 
Two or three parts of benzol to 100,000 parts 
of air breathed for a few hours, was suffi- 
cient to cause loss of consciousness, and the 
other poisons used in the trade were just as 
deadly. Turpentine caused paralysis and dis- 
ease of the heart and kidneys, and lead affect- 
ed every part of the body, causing in many 
instances complete paralysis and insanity. 

The painters claimed that when clean work 
is demanded they can successfully compete 
with the spray guns, and the fact that mem- 
bers use the machine in water colors or other 
materials of a non-poisonous nature was suffi- 
cient proof that they were not attempting to 
block progress in the use of labour-saving 
machines. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Progress of Ratifications 


HE International Labour Office publishes 

in Industrial Labour Information for 
July 27 its periodical diagram showing the 
measures taken or in progress in different 
countries for the ratification or application 
of Draft Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, in so far as such 
measures have come to the knowledge of 
the International Labour Office. An analysis 
of the diagram gives the following results: 


First Conference (Washington, 1919) :— 
Ratifications registered, 66 (hours convention, 
7, including two conditional; unemployment, 
18; childbirth, 4; night work for women, 14; 
minimum age in industry, 10; night work of 
young persons, 13). 


Second Conference (Genoa, 1920) :—Ratifi- 
cations registered, 27 (minimum age at sea, 11; 
unemployment indemnity, 6; employment 
for seamen, 10). 


Third Conference (Geneva, 1921) :—Ratifi- 
cations registered, 68 (minimum age in agri- 
culture, 9; rights of association for agricul- 
tural workers, 13; workmen’s compensation 
in agriculture, 8; white lead, 8; weekly rest 
in industry, 10; minimum age for trimmers 
and stokers, 10; medical examination of young 
seamen, 10). 

In addition, about 40 ratifications have 
been authorized but not yet registered, and 
over 100 more have been recommended. 


Great Britain and the Maritime 
Conventions 


The Merchant Shipping (International 
Labour Conventions) Bill passed its third 
reading in the British House of Commons 
on June 18. Some account of this measure 
was given in the April and May issues of this 
GazeTTE. Before the third reading was passed 
in the House of Commons, a Government 
amendment was adopted to bring the bill 
into conformity with the Conventions by 
omitting the words “or pilotage” from the 
above amendment. The effect of this is to 
make the bill applicable to vessels navigating 
within the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
pilotage authority of the port at which they 
are regularly employed, but not to vessels 
of the kinds defined whose ordinary course 
of navigation does not extend beyond the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the harbour auth- 
ority. 


Germany and the Conventions 


Harly in the present year the German Reich- 
stag approved four Conventions (unemploy- 
ment, employment facilities for seamen, 
rights of association in agriculture, and work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture), and the 
formal ratification of these Conventions by 
Germany was registered in June. The Ger- 
man Government states that it did not again 
submit to the Reichstag the bills relating to 
certain Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its first three 
sessions, to which the Reichsrat had already 
given its approval. The Reichsrat, or Upper 
House, gave its approval to the Washington 
Convention concerning unemployment, to all 
the Genoa Conventions, and to all the Con- 
ventions of the Geneva, 1921, conference, 
with the exception of that concerning the 
application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings. It adjourned any considera- 
tion of the Washington Conventions con- 
cerning hours of work, night work of women, 
minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment, and night work of 
young persons, and also the Convention of 
the Geneva, 1921, Conference concerning the 
application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings. The ratification of the Con- 
ventions im question cannot be effected, even 
after their approval by the Reichstag, until 
the necessary provisions for their application 
in Germany have been given the form of law. 
It appears that, in order that the Conventions 
may be applied, certain amendments, rot of 
a fundamental kind, must be made jn the 
legislation at present in force. For this rea- 
son, the Conventions in question will be sub- 
mitted to the Reichstag at the same time as 
the respective bills for their application. These 
bills are now in course of drafting. 


France and the Hours Convention 


On July 8 the French Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously adopted the bill introduced by 
the Government in July 1924 for the ratifi- 
cation of the Washington Hours Convention. 
The bill provides that ratification shall only 
take effect in France when the Convention 
has been ratified by Germany. The Cham- 
ber, in adopting the bill, maintained this 
condition and rejected a proposed amendment 
in favour of the unconditional ratification of 
the Convention. During the debate it was 
pointed out that there were some differences 
between the Convention and the French Act 
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of April 1919, which allowed of the applica- 
tion of the new system in stages in certain 
industries. Such gradual application was not 
allowed by the Convention. Moreover the 


act of 1919 did not specify, as did the Con- 
vention, the rates for overtime pay and the 
regulations 


administrative under the Act 


merely referred to local customs. In both 
cases, however, it would be easy to adapt 
the French legislation to the Convention. 
Overtime rates in France, it was stated, were 
not so very different from those provided 
for by the Convention. As regards the ap- 
plication of the Act in stages, the stages 





THE CANADIAN DELEGATION AT THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


This photograph was taken in front of the International Labour Office in Geneva. 


GENEVA. 


Left to right—Sir Herbert 
Ames, Financial Director General of the League of Nations, and his secretary, M. Bieler; H. H. Ward, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; Pierre Beaulé, President Catholic Workers Confederation, Quebec; 
Dr. W. A. Riddell; Miss Henderson, secretary to Dr. Riddell; Gustave Francq, chairman, executive, 
Trades and Labour Congress, Montreal; John Lowe, employers’ delegate; Hon. Forbes Godfrey, -Minister 
of Health and Labour, Toronto; H. Macdonald, legal secretary, C.M.A., Toronto; D. A. Stevenson, 
intelligence officer, International Labour Office; P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, Trades and Labour 


Congress, Ottawa; Norman Mackenzie, legal 
Lapierre, M.P.P., Quebec. 


were, if not completed, at least very nearly 
completed. There was nothing therefore from 
the legislative point of view which would 
prevent the ratification of the Washington 
Convention. 

The Director’s visit to South America 


In response to reiterated invitations from 
the Governments of the South American 
Republics, Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of 
the International Labour Office, left Geneva 
on June 28 to visit Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 
and Chile. The need for a direct effort to 
make ithe work of the International Labour 
Organization more widely known in the States 


adviser, 


International Labour Hon. Lauréat 


Office ; 


of Latin America has frequently been empha- 
sised by the representatives of those States, 
and it is hoped that the personal contact which 
the Director will establish during his visit, not 
only with Governments but with the indus- 
trial organizations of employers and workers, 
will contribute to that end, while at the same 
time stimulating the progress of ratification 
of International Labour Conventions by the 
several countries. 
“Industrial Safety Survey” 


The second issue of this valuable publication. 
has reached the Department. An account of 
its origin and aims was given in the May- 
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issue of this Gazette. The new number con- 
tinues the study of Safety Education in In- 
dustry, giving reproductions of _ effective 
posters designed to call the attenition of 
workers to the dangers of their employment 
and the need for caution. These posters show 
a wide range in their method of treating the 
same topic, owing to the different mental 
characteristics of the people in ‘the different 
countries for whom they are intended. The 
American output of safety posters runs into 
thousands, the National Safety Council alone 
publishing 36 a month. In Great Britain 
about 100 industrial safety posters have been 
published, in Germany about 70, and in the 
Netherlands 35. Corresponding figures were 


not available for Canada, Chile or Japan. 


Posters have also been prepared by the French 
and Belgian Association for accident pre- 
vention. A useful method of safety instruc- 
tion, which originated in America, relies on 
some form of friendly competition in order 
to engage the sporting instincts of the worker 
in the interests of safety. 
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The Survey lays stress on the moral 
obligation resting on industry to protect the 
workers, rather than on the economic benefits 
to be derived from preventive measures. 
“ Disillusionment as to the financial benefits 
of accident prevention may injure ‘the work 
itself. It is a wiser and safer policy not to 
rely on these possibilities but to cling -reso- 
lutely to the fundamental principle that. the 
adopition of ‘every possible means of accident 
prevention is an imperative social and ethical 
obligation which must be scrupulously dis- 
charged, even at the cost of material sacrifices 
from the individual and the community.” 

Another section of the magazine contains 
an account of the work of the safety institu- 
tions and associations in various countries, 
including Belgium, Canadia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The 
legislative section consists of an account of 
recent lacts and regulations, safety codes and 
official reports. 

The issue also contains a useful summary 
of recent publications which deal with various 
aspects of the industrial safety. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, issues an an- 
nual industrial census, including statistics of 
fisheries, mining, forestry and general manu- 
facture in Canada. The annual census is in 
addition to the Bureau’s decennial census and 
the statistics of population, finance, educa- 
tion, etc. Preliminary reports on various 
industries have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Lanour Gazerre. ‘These pre- 
liminary reports are consolidated from time 
to time in general reports issued by the 
Bureau. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry, 19214 


A preliminary report on the pulp and paper 
industry for 1924 has just been issued. This 
industry includes three branches: operations 
in the woods with pulpwood as a product, 
manufacture of pulp, and manufacture of 
paper. 

The total capital invested in the industry 
in 1924 was $459,457.696 as compared with 
$417,611,678 in 1923. The total value of pulp- 
wood produced showed an increase of 1.2 per 
cent. The total value of pulp produced de- 
creased by 8.8 per cent in value, while the 
value of paper produced increased by 4.1 per 
cent. If the’ net value of production for the 
entire industry be considered as the sum of 
the values of pulpwood, pulp and paper pro- 


duced then the total for 1924 was $187,174,703, 
as compared with $188,642,109 for 1923, $158,- 
483.377 for 1922, $154,641,077 for 1921, and 
$224 ,414,131 for 1920. The maximum, which 
was reached in 1920, was followed by a de- 
cided decrease in 1921, but the figures for 
1922 and 1923 show increases. The small de- 
crease in 1924 was due to a falling off in the 
value of exports of raw pulpwood and to de- 
creases in the manufacture and exports of 
pulp. The manufacture and exports of paper 
both. show satisfactory increases. 

There were 115 mills in operation in Can- 


ada in 1924 as compared with 110 in 1923. 


Quebec had 49 mills, Ontario 46, Nova Scotia, 
9, British Columbia 6, and New Brunswick 5. 
Of these mills, 46 manufactured pulp only; 
34 were combined pulp and paper mills, and 
35 manufactured paper only. The 80 mills 
manufacturing pulp produced 2,465,011 tons 
valued at $90,323,972, as compared with 
2,475,904 tons valued at $99,073,203 in 1923, 
representing a decrease of 0.4 per cent in 
quantity and 8.8 per cent in total value. Of 
this total 1,497,564 tons, valued at $44,460,141, 
were made by combined pulp and paper mills 
for their own use in the manufacture of paper, 
266,975 tons valued at $14,460,176 were manu- 
factured for sale to paper mills in Canada, 
and 700,472 tons, valued at $31,403,655, were 
manufactured for export. 
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The 69 mills manufacturing paper in 1924 
produced 1,718,741 tons of paper, which with 
certain miscellaneous pulp products were 
valued at $133,395,673, as compared with 
1,589,803 tons, valued at $128,089,609, in 1923, 
an increase of 8.1 per cent in quantity and 
of 4.1 per cent in total value. Newsprint made 
up 80.8 per cent of the paper manufactured 
in 1924, amounting to 1,388,081 tons, valued at 
$100,276,903, as compared with 1,251,541 tons, 
valued at $93,213,340 in 1923, an increase of 
10.9 per cent in quantity and of 7.6 per cent 
in total value. The production of newsprint 
in the United States during 1924 was about 
1,471,000 tons. 

The apparent total production of pulpwood 
was 4,647,201 cords, valued at $57,777,640, as 
compared with 4,654,663 cords, valued at 
$57,119,596 in 1923. Of the total for 1924 
about 71.4 per cent was manufactured into 
pulp in Canada, while the remaining 28.6 
per cent was exported to the United States. 

The total number of employees on salaries 
and wages was 27,627 in 1924, and the total 
payroll was $37,649,485, as compared with 
29,234 employees in 1923 with wages and 
salaries amounting to $38,382,845. The em- 
ployees in 1924 included 2,993 salaried em- 
tloyees (2,528 male and 465 female) and 
24,632 employees on wages (23,727 male and 
905 female). 


The Silk Industry, 1923 


The number of silk mills reporting during 
1923 was seven, of which 5 were in the pro- 
vince of Quebec and 2 in Ontario. The total 
amount of capital invested in the industry 
was $4,594,313, as compared with $4,618,448 
in the previous year; the total value of pro- 
ducts was $5,044,968 in 1923 and $4,675,205 
in 1922. The items showing the greatest in- 
crease were silk and artificial silk threads 
and yarns, which in 1923 totalled $2,409,416, 
as compared with $1,908,637 in 1922. 

Statistics of employment for 1923 compared 
with 1922 showed a decrease of 10 in the 
number of persons employed, and of $12,094 
in the total payments of salaries and wages. 
The average employment per months for the 
whole year was 312 males and 823 females. 
Employees increased in number during the 
last six months over the first six months, by 
4 per cent, the increase being principally con- 
fined to male employees. The months of 
highest employment were July and August, 
and those of lowest employment were Janu- 
ary and February. The total number of em- 
ployees during the year was 1,457 (502 male 
and 955 female), and the total amount paid 
in salaries and wages was $1,224,086. Four- 


teen male salaried officers of corporations 
were paid $93,381; 16 general superintendenis, 
managers, etc., of whom one was a female, 
received $56,915; 5 male technical experts 
received $10,939; 287 (156 male and 181 
female) clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc., 
received $318,797; and 1,135 (312 male and 
823 female) wage earners recelved $744,004. 
The average working time whether full or 
part time in 1923 was 293.28 days; the aver- 
age time in which plants were idle was 10.71 
days. Employees worked an average of 9 
hours per day and 49.71 hours per week. 


The Button Industry, 1923 


Reports were received from 20 establish- 
ments manufacturing buttons in 1923, of 
which 14 were in the province of Ontario, 3 
in British Columbia, 2 in Quebec and 1 in 
Alberta. Capital invested in the industry 
amounted to $1,414,602, and of this amount 
$1,356,020 was invested in Ontario. The total 
capitalization for 1923 showed an increase of 
$51,262 over the previous year. The total 
value of production in 1923 was $1,099,035, 
compared with $1,203,240 in 1922. 

The total number of employees in all 
classes fell from 573 in 1922 to 533 in 1923, a 
decrease of 40, and the amount of the payroll 
decreased from $503,445 in 1922 to $490,074 
ia 1923. The maximum number of employees 
at work in 1928 was 483 in April, whilst the 
minimum number reported was 401 in De- 
cember. Salaried officers of corporations num- 
bering 19 males were paid $55,420; 16 male 
general superintendents and managers were 
paid $48,128; 7 male technical experts, ac- 
countants, etc., were paid $14,240. 29 (14 
male and 15 female) clerks, stenogravhers, 
salesmen, etc., were paid $36,499, 24 female 
outside piece workers were paid $3,364, and 
4388 wage earners (206 male and 222 female) 
were paid $332,423. The number of days in 
operation on full time averaged 262, on part 
time 32.4, and idle 7.6. The hours worked 
by wage earners per day averaged 8.3 and per 
week 47.4. 


The Paper Box and Bag Industry, 1924 


A preliminary report on the paper box and 
bag industry in Canada for 1924 shows that 
this is one of the most important of the sec- 
ondary manufacturing industries depending on 
the pulp and paper industry for raw material. 
The report covers only those firms which 
specialize in the manufacture of stiff, folding 
and corrugated boxes, cartons and other paper 
board containers and paper bags. These firms 
also manufacture in many cases, envelopes, 
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egg case fillers, paper drinking cups, bottle 
wrappers, mailing tubes and other miscellane- 
ous products. 

There were 94 firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of paper boxes and bags as their 
principal product with an investment of $15,- 
678,478. Fifty-eight of the firms were in 
Ontario, 23 in Quebec, 6 in Manitoba, 4 in 
New Brunswick, and 3 in Alberta and British 
Columbia. The total value of all the pro- 
ducts in 1924 was $9,283,849, being made up 
chiefly of stiff boxes valued at $3,297,250; 
folding boxes valued at $2,412,554, corrugated 
boxes and wrappers valued at $1,643,885, and 
paper bags valued: at $963,334. Ontario led 
the other provinces in the value of these com- 
modities with Quebec, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, British Columbia and Alberta 
following in the order in which they are 
named. 

The industry gave employment to 41,309 
people, including 509 salaried employees (371 
male and 1388 female), and 40,800 wage earners 
(17,152 male and 23,648 female). Salaries and 
wages paid totalled $3,548,198, of which $1,- 
144,831 was paid for salaries, and $2,398,362 
for wages. Of the total number of employees, 
26,298 were in Ontario, 12,200 in Quebec, 
1,222 in Manitoba, 751 in New Brunswick and 
838 in Alberta and British Columbia. The 
average monthly employment during the year 
was 3,400, November being the month of 
highest employment, with 3,612 persons em- 
ployed. The average days in operation, per 
mill on full time, was 267 days, on part time 
24 days, and the average number of idle days 
was 15. 

The Lumber Industry, 1923 

The report on the lumber industry in Canada 
in 1923 is divided into two sections, namely, 
the operations in the woods, and the saw mill 
operations. The total net value of the pro- 
ducts of the industry was $258,270,326. 

Logging —Operations in the ‘woods are 
carried on during the fall, winter and spring 
months generally throughout Eastern Canada, 
with November, December and January as 
the months of highest employment, and July 
and August the months of minimum employ- 
ment. This condition is fairly uniform in 
Eastern Canada from year to year, depending 
on snow and frost conditions. In British Col- 
umbia, however, conditions are reversed, with 
the highest employment during the summer 
months and the lowest during the winter 
season, but with less seasonal variation than 
in the eastern provinces. The season is long- 
est in British Columbia and _ shortest in 
Manitoba. 

6048-——4 


Returns were received from 600 operators 
in 1923 as compared with 694 in 1922. The 
number of employees engaged in the woods 
operations in 1923 was 33,795, of whom 39 
were females. Of this number 519 were sup- 
erintendents and managers, 963 were clerks 
and other salaried employees, and 32,313 were 
employees on wages. There were 14,826 per- 
sons employed in Ontario, 8,941 in British 
Columbia, 6,698 in Quebec, 1,498 in New 
Brunswick, 746 in Nova Scotia, 612 in Sas- 
katchewan, 310 in Manitoba, and 164 in Al- 
berta. 

The total amount paid in salaries and wages 
was $28,010,671, of which $1,361,356 was paid 
to superintendents and mamagers, $1,224,164 
to clerks and other salaried employees, and 
$25,425,151 to employees on wages. The 
largest amount was paid in British Columbia, 
where the employees received $12,309,185; in 
Ontario, with considerably more employees, 
the amount paid was $9,491,660, and in Que- 
bec $4,430,300. The average wage paid for 
all classes in Canada was $829, an average of 
$2,623 for superintendents and managers, 
$1,271 for clerical employees, and $787 for 
wage earners. The earnings of the wage- 
earners, however, covered employment for an 
average of only 182.6 days in the year, as 
compared with 158.9 days in 1922. 

The total capital invested in the industry 
was $29,867,297, of which $13,531,956 was in- 
vested in British Columbia. Over 58 per cent 
of British Columbia’s portion was invested in 
machinery, as compared with 20 per cent of 
the investment in Eastern Canada where 
power logging is mot so highly developed. 

The products of the woods operations in- 
cluded 3,163,589,000 feet, board measure, of 
logs and boom timber valued at $55,625,274; 
70,283,000 feet, board measure, of square and 
waney timber valued at $1,525,572, 15,277,059 
cords of pulpwood valued at $20,524,394, 
3,024,457 hewn ties valued at $1,935,797; 702,- 
273 cords of bolts valued at $435,291; 161,288 
poles valued at $347,691, miming timber valued 
at $175,842; piling valued at $121,067; 17,492 
cords of firewood valued at $92,051; and all 
other products valued at $281,109, making the 
total value of the products $81,074,088 as com- 
pared with products valued at $58,668,929 in 
1922. 


Sawmills—There was a decrease in the 
number of saw mills reporting from 2,922 in 
1922 to 2,883 in 1923, the decreases being in 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan while increases took place in the 
other provinces. In Quebec there were 144 
fewer mills reporting in 1923, The capital 
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invested in the mills showed a decrease from 
$162,835,219 to $155,638,059, the decreases 
being in Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The value of the products showed an in- 
crease, however, from $114,324,580 in 1922 to 
$139,894,677 in 1923. The production of sawn 
lumber increased by 18.8 per cent, and the 
average value per thousand increased by $2.10. 
Lath production increased by 11.9 per cent in 
quantity, but. decreased by four cents a thou- 
sand in average value. Shingle production 
increased in quantity. by 84 per cent, but 
decreased in average value per thousand by 
sixty-one cents, causing a decrease in total 
value of 7.5 per cent. The cutting-up and 
barking or rossing of pulpwood is now an 
important feature of the industry. During 1923 
755,933 cords of pulpwood, valued at $9,- 
730,861, were so treated, as compared with 
638,208 cords, valued at $8,273,686, in 1922. 
Other products and by-products of the saw 
mills and allied industries were valued at 
$5,931,413 in 1923, as compared with $5,409,- 
314 in 1922. 

The total number of employees increased 
from 31,891 in 1922 to 35,070 in 1923; super- 
intendents and managers decreased in numbers 
from 871 in 1922 to 687 in 1928; clerks and 
other salaried employees increased from 1,263 


in 1922 to 1,515 in 1923; and employees on 
wages from 29,757 in 1922 to 32,868 in 1923. 

The average annual earnings per employee 
increased by about ten per cent, the increase 
of wage earners being a little above and that 
of clerical workers and managers, below the 
average. As saw-milling is largely a seasonal 
occupation the average annual wages repre- 
sent only earnings during that part of the 
year in which the mill is in operation. During 
1923 the average saw mill in Canada was in 


operation for only 94.5 days and in 1922 90.2 


days out of the 304 working days in the year. 
In British Columbia weather conditions permit 
of operation during a longer period than in 
eastern Canada, and in this province the aver- 
age mill operated 197.9 days as compared with 
180.6 days in 1922. The average number of 
hours per shift throughout Canada was 9.6 in 
1923 as compared with 9.8 in 1922, and the 
hours worked per week were 56.4 as compared 
with 57.7 in 1922. June was the month of high- 
est employment. for the Dominion as a whole 
and in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. 
There is, however, considerable variation in 
every province. 

The following table gives some of the prin- 
cipal statistics of the saw mill operations by 
provinces: 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, ETC., IN SAWMILIS IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, IN 1923 








Provinces 


Prince Edward Island ease eee eras cscesk 
Nova Scotiawiccts skeen ee AOR see alow laksa: & 


Alberta 


Hee em ewe eee eee eee Hew re mee eer eeeeeeeeroeEeEeeeoeses 


Beem ee eee eee tere eases eerseseresroeeseesesees 


Mills in Capital Salaries Value of 

operation invested Employees and wages | products 
. pier Se SIE 

$ $ 

42 147,669 38 13 ,429 89,614 
331 2,666,589 1,363 661,710 2,755,748 
187 | 23,286,654 4,386 | 3,447,881 10,388,674 
1,342 | 36,343,512 7,555 | 5,530,039 | 27,181,307 
677 | 43,426,942 8,317 | 8,371,043 | 36,861,488 
22 2,493,861 440 30,179 2,150,011 
10 261,396 133 93 ,847 305,783 
30 960,040 419 278,688 916,740 

237 | 46,051,396 12,419 | 14,763,688 | 53,245.81 





Association of Governmental Labour Officials of United States and Canada 


The Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada 
held their Twelfth Annual ‘Convention at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on August 13-15. Mr. 
H. C. Hudson, of the Employment Service 
of Canada, is second vice-president of the 
Association. The Honourable James Mur- 
dock, Minister of Labour for Canada, had 
intended to be present, but was prevented 
by other engagements from attending. Mr. 
Fred W. Armstrong, of the Workmen’s Com- 
‘pensation Board of Nova Scotia, contributed 
a paper on the subject of the treatment of 
occupational diseases in connection with 
workmen’s compensation. Sessions were de- 


voted to the study of the following sub- 
jects:—recent labour legislation; employ- 
ment, including harvest labour and _ rehabili- 
tation; inspection and safety, including mine 
safety, etc.; women and children in industry; 
workmen’s compensation, including occupa- 
tional diseases and accident reporting; mini- 
mum wages; collaboration of government of- 
ficials with the International Labour Office; 
labour statistics; interstate co-operation in 
labour administration, etc. 

The International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions held their 
annual convention also at Salt Lake City, 
ccmmencing on August 17. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 

Statistics issues from time to time reports 

on wages and hours of labour in various indus- 
tries. 


Lumber manufacturing (sawmilling) 


Bulletin No. 363 deals with wages and hours 
in sawmills in 1923 and compares the figures 
with those for previous years covered in similar 
reports. The information was secured by 
special agents of the Bureau from representa- 
tive sawmills, the data being taken by the 
agents from the payrolls of 252 sawmills. 

Of the 252 mills scheduled 3 made no report, 
48 reported no net change in wages since July 
1, 1921; 8 mills reported net reductions, one 
of which amounted to 25 cents per day and 7 
ranged from 4 per cent to 20 per cent, or an 
average of 14 per cent decrease per mill; 193 


mills reported net increases for the same 
period. Of this number, 118 ranged from 1 per 
cent to 50 per cent, or an average increase per 
plant of 16 per cent; 37 mills made increases 
averaging 52 cents per day per mill; 33 mills 
averaged increases of 8 cents per hour per mill, 
and 5 mills report a percentage and hourly 
or daily rate combined. 

Of the 252 mills canvassed 11 reported pay- 
ment of 50 per cent increase for overtime 
work. Ten of these mills are located on the 
Pacific coast and one in Maine. The other 
241 mills pay the same rate for overtime as 
for regular time. Apart from the above, some 
mills pay workers, in the skilled mechanical 
trades only, an extra rate for overtime. 

The figures published in the report show 
that wages in the industry substantially in- 
creased between July 1, 1921 and 1923. 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER 
WEEK, TOGETHER WITH INDEX NUMBERS THEREFOR, IN SAWMILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1907 TO 1923, BY OCCUPATION AND YEAR  (1913=100) 


Number Average , Average Index numbers for 
of Number full- Average full- 
Occupation Year| Estab- of time earnings time Full- {  Full- 
: lish employ- hours per hour | earnings time Earnings time 
ments ees per week per hours per earnings 
week | per week} hour per week 
$ $ 
Sawyers, head, band......... 1907 34 71 60-8 +490 29-79 100 88 88 
1908 34 69 60-8 481 29.24 100 86 86 
1909 34 69 60-8 +489 29-73 100 88 88 
1910 208 429 61-2 543 33-18 100 97 98 
1911 243 508 61-2 -550 33:61 100 99 99 
1912 288 561 61-1 -546 33-47 100 98 99 
1913 288 554 60-9 +557 33-90 100 100 100 
1915 286 572 61-0 539 32-75 100 97 97 
1919 120 249 57-5 -768 44-16 94 138 130 
1921 251 527 57-8 797 46-07 95 143 136 
1923 230 529 57-0 883 50-33 94 159 148 
Maborers ioe cne taco ke Bee. 1907 41 4,097 60-5 183 11-07 99 107 106 
1908 41 3,662 60-6 167 10-12 99 98 97 
1909 41 3,910 60:5 +171 10-35 99 100 100 
1910 245 20,327 61-3 166 10-12 100 97 97 
1911 299 26,784 61-4 -162 9-91 100 95 95 
1912 361 29 ,365 61,5 -164 10-08 101 96 96 
1913 361 28,835 61-1 -171 10-40 100 100 100 
1915 348 36,569 61-3 +157 9-58 100 92 92 
1919 141 15,542 57-1 +345 19-70 93 202 189 
1921 279 27,967 57-2 285 16-30 94 167 157 
1923 252 25,316 57-5 310 17-83 94 181 171 
HTCUSEL Y= ty ee <i. ovate ele 1910 Re eee Ae. Ae ee mote rae ts ee eke ese 100 97 98 
HN Se aca tine PS eae a ee ed |e on Acces as ee 100 95 96 
TOT ss tet sivc citll towed dre Gif Gl eeole cece Dec eee ae eran 101 96 97 
Teele Soot cobns ol lo Goc ot Geel Isls SS eo. an cae (ener 100 100 100 
1915 pene IE Senet ee | PonheMmDE eaerer eB Ye 3 5 100 91 91 
TROT) FA cxiomcnctas bee (eet d Gn tee] [eos Recindl ICU aR nae age poaeaeemenee na 92 194 179 
UPA ore cw che ore bs eon eae nae Rowe 4 AALS atea Hee GICs 94 166 156 
Ne as ie abc Glee Ae en 5a] Le Ree el ee 94 180 170 





The above extract from the tables shows the 
wages per hour and per week of two of the 
most numerous classes in the sawmills, namely 
“sawyers, head, band” and labourers. It will 
be observed that the wages of the sawyers 
have been substantially higher than those of 


6048—4% 


‘the labourers, but have not increased as much 


proportionally as those of the labourers. The 
wages of “gang sawyers” and “resaw sawyers” 
were higher than those of the labourers, but 
lower than those of the “sawyers, head, band” 
being $27 and $32 per week in 1923. These 
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showed about the same increase per cent from 
1913 to 1923 as the labourers, however, namely 
about 70 per cent. The tables indicate that 
the wages in this industry were higher in 1919 
but the report states that the peak was pro- 
bably in 1920, a year for which figures were 
not secured. 

The report also tabulates by states the 
amounts of timber sawed by kinds of lumber; 
the average number of days of operation and 
of days idle; the number of mills, classified 
by number of head saws operated, with total 
number of head saws, average number per 
mill, average number of days the mills oper- 
ated, and average number of days of operation 
per head saw, for year ending June 30, 1923. 
There is also a cumulative table of duration 
of operation of head saws in the same year, 
and one of establishments classified as to full- 


time hours per day and per week in 1928. In 
each case the classification is given by states. 

In addition to the text tables, four general 
tables are presented showing detail infor- 
mation for 1923. 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Bulletin No. 376 deals with wages and hours 
of labour in the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustry, 1907 to 1924. The information for 
1924 covers 10,146 male workers and 28,4038 
female workers in 143 estabhshments. 

The following table is a summary of a 
table of “average hours and earnings and 
classified full-time hours per week, by occu- 
pation, sex and year, 1907 to 1924,” and gives 
the figures for all occupations for the years 
1914, 1922 and 1924. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, BY 
OCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR, IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY 

















IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907 TO 1924 
Aver- 
Num- | Num- | Aver- | Aver- age Per cent of employees whose full-time 
ber ber age age full- hours per week were: 
Océupation, Sex of of full- earn- time 
ana Year. estab- em- time ings earn- Over Over 
lish- ploy- | hours per ings Un- 48 54 57 
ments ees per hour per der and and | and Over 
week week 48 48 un- 54 un- | un- 60 60 
der der | der 
54 ay 60 
$ $ 
All Occupations:— 
ale. 2 See Maa 1914 41) 2,955 Oro Os 200 | Lor O9 ann ae ee: 6 38 36 15 6 1 
1922 107 8,912 52-4 *441 23-11 2 29 22 12 31 (1) 1 2 
1924 143} 10,146 51-6 +558 28-79 3 29 30 ila 18 (1) 2 1 
Female............1914 59| 16,441 54-5 +164 S045 Gs Wee 8 65 19 6 Di snitch 
1922 105| 23,266 50-4 -317 15-98 1 4] 34 11 13 ite. eee (1) 
1924 143) 28.403] 50-4|  -356] 17-94 Ali B23 aS eae Ol Fill a CD eee 
Male and Female..1914 41} 19,396 54-6 +178 Dies 0| 2 1(L) ae | eee ie 61 21 3 (1) 
1922 1052) 178 51-0 +354 18-05 2 3 30 il 18 (1) ) 
1924 143] 38,549 50-7 -409 20-74 4 31 42 10 11 (1) 1 (1) 





(1) Less than one per cent. 


The following table shows index numbers 
of customary full-time hours per week, earn- 
ings per hour, and full-time earnings per week 
for the industry, 1910 to 1924, by specified 
years (1913=100) :— 


The bulletin also gives information by states, 
about rates for overtime and for work on Sun- 
days and holidays, and bonus systems, average 
hours and earnings in 1924, days of operation 
and days idle, and number of days worked in 


one pay period. 
Most of the space in the bulletin is taken 


Index Numbers of average 


vient Bulletin Harnings Full-time Up by the general tables for 1924, all of which 
hours per hour earnings j : ; 
Sou Stee pee the information by states. 

ae tae $0 85 Tables of index numbers are given for full- 
Joi 104 s a“ time earnings per week and average earnings 
Holset ke ahaa 100 100 100 per hour, from 1907 to 1924, the figures for 
a 99 Ae a 1913 being used as the base. For three of 
(pone, Theeer le 92 516 199 the principal occupations these figures are as 
1924... 91-7 237-8 218-1 follows:— 
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Index numbers of average 





Full-time Full-time 
Occupation, sex hours Earnings earnings 
and year per week per hour per week 
1907 107 86 92 
1908 107 82 88 
1909 107 80 86 
1910 106 82 86 
Finishers, under- |1911 106 80 85 
wear (Female):—)1912 104 84 87 
1913 100 100 100 
1914! ° 100 98 97 
1919 95 161 153 
1922 92 178 163 
1924 91-0 204-9 186-4 
Inspectors and {1910 105 86 90 
folders, hosiery |1911 105 86 90 
and underwear [1912 103 89 92 
(Female):— 1913 100 100 100 
1914 100 102 101 
1919 95. 182 174 
1922 92 207 190 
91-7 221-2 203-1 
1907 106 88 93 
1908 105 84 89 
1909 106 86 91 
Knitters, web or | 1910 105 81 85 
tube, under- 1911 105 85 89 
wear (Male):— 1912 103 91 94 
1913 100 100 100 
1914 101 92 93 
1919 95 163 157 
1922 94 180 169 
1924 92-6 212-0 197-2 





Iron and Steel 

Bulletin No. 381 deals with wages and hours 
of labour in the iron and steel industry, 1907- 
1924. The report covers wage earners in 10 
departments: blast furnaces, bessemer con- 
verters, open-health furnaces, puddling mills, 
blooming mills, plate rail mills, standard rai! 
mills, bar mills, sheet mills and tin-plate mills. 
The greater part of the information was ob- 


tained through agents; the remainder through 
correspondence; 19 schedules were obtained 
from separate departments of plants. The 
following table shows how these are distri- 
buted by department and district. 

Each department of an establishment has 
been counted as a separate plant. 

In the summer of 1923 a general reduction 
of working time was begun in the industry, 
the results of which are shown in the report. 
In 1922, 69 per cent, and in 1924, 9 per cent of 
blast furnace employees worked 72 hours or 
more per week. Similarly employees in the 
Bessemer converting department were reduced 
from 67 per cent working 72 hours or over to 
only 2 employees; the proportion of em- 
ployees on open-hearth furnaces was reduced 
from 64 per cent to 7 per cent; in blooming 
mills, from 57 per cent to 3 per cent; in plate 
mills, from 89 per cent to 3 per cent; in bar 
mills, from 16 per cent to 3 per cent. 

While full time hours per week were re- 
duced, the number of turns per week increased 
in a number of departments. In open-hearth 
furnaces, 52 per cent of employees reported in 
1924 worked 7 days per week, with 32 per 
cent additional varying from 6 to 7 days. This 
was the largest amount of 7-day work reporte 
for any year shown. Seven-day work also in- 
creased in blast furnaces and blooming mills. 


The increase in hourly earnings more than 
offset the reduction in hours, and earnings per 
week showed an inicrease in all departments 
except plate mills. The following table shows 
average earnings per hour of common labourers 
by years, from 1907 to 1924, in specified depart- 
ments, for all districts. 


NUMBER OF PLANTS AND OF EMPLOYEES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES SHOWN ON PAY ROLLS IN 1924, BY DEPARTMENT AND DISTRICT 








Great Lakes 


Eastern Pittsburgh and Middle Southern 
district district West district district 
Department mh a me aa ra 
Plants | ploy- | Plants | ploy- | Plants | ploy- | Plants | ploy- | Plants | ploy- 
ees ees ees ees ees 
IBlastehummacess.conco cece eee 5 | 1,512 11 | 4,898 10 | 5,760 10 | 3,370 36 | 15,540 
essomer CONVETLGrs. 54...45+. Oe ete le eee 6 | 1,894 DRIES 1563 =| iee.eee  e 11 3,457 
Open-hearth furnaces............. 5 987 7| 4,361 10 | 4,943 4| 1,320 26} 11,611 
Puddlinemilis pea: jase. seer 6 1,045 5 15313 3 515 3 555 a 3,428 
IBloominganillgee .. ck sass 5 603 8 | 2,650 9} 1,959 3 437 25 5,649 
late muilises a SM poaes pate ebro 4 1,130 5 2,118 ORG: [orca cg oats 13 ee 
Standarderallsmillses.. ane. e. 0. (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 7 7 oF 
Baranills. sath Ronnie S 5 704 9 2,686 10 2,135 1,039 31 6,564 
SUNS oT Ey Rees oe Sa A RT igh sts o all> comme 9} 5,787 Deer OF 908. | acne et eee 14 9,690 
Pin-platemnillss wee aoe oe kes [ee ee eee 6 UAVS 3 DOU Ox |e. «ae et ee ee 9 10,549 
ROCA URC a cds cc ec ee 30 5,981 66 32,880 59 | 25,140 2d 6,721 189 74,104 





(1) Not identified by districts. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR OF COMMON LABOURERS IN SPECIFIED DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907 TO 1924, BY DISTRICT AND YEAR 








Average earnings per hour in— 


All Besse- | Open . : 
District and year de- Blast mer | hearth| Pud- | Bloom- Tin- 
part- fur-- con- fur- dling ing Plate Bar Sheet | plate 
ments | naces | verters} naces | mills | mills | mills | mills | mills | mills 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
fan districts: 

QO Ree SLE WAY, Setaen MER Naya OQ MOMMMONM AZOLE OND) co acerce o|ace os nee cece sers| wees +e 2183 cis |e 
4008 ods TRE she SRL ose he ae oe +147 +140 CT NS9S5 Pei es colt PE re eb 2 aaa ee ae Be eater mm 5:4 Ie ae fey IS 
T9090 sce rec Rene Peet +145 +138 ool Ba Ne Ceres) Pana 2 ee RROD mea eh sng THOU een | weet 
19103) cS, Ree ee eee (1) -158 +150 IGST | ODI Alec a avers fale 0-162} 0-159 -160 +164] 0-165 
19 LD hi Bile de ew sawn se eels (1) -161 +151 +166 SiS BB tee cece c +163 +158 +159 -166 -164 
i) beet ard ornaae A haba met asi (1) +162 +152 +167 GAN Sisto s aieue +163 -161 -160 -168 +167 
LOIS? so Riecantalta Dearest Oe aenere Cee (1) -181 +173 +192 coi lots) bear ae +185 *175 +169 “190 +189 
1914255. OG oreo hier eee eee (1) -181 177 +193 +185} 0-173 -187 -174 +173 +188 +189 
1915.2. io eer en oie eee ee (1) -180 “171 193 -186 +167 +187 +174 173 -188 -190 
TOUT EER ie Sa OEE, ae eee te +298 -281 +298 OD arent eas +287 AUT Heal 78. TOS eee 
1919 ecco attire eee ier Eee (1) -461 +457 “489 -468 +436 +469 -450 +443 -462 -461 
11 eA OG AS SOR Sowin urs (1) -508 +474 °537 +525 6457 *511 +498 -506 536 +533 
VOQ26). 8. on CO Ne ee See ae (1) -336 315 +363 +354 +305 +350 +336 -316 356 359 
1924 on ica bh aie b eee e. (2) +417 -401 +448 +434 +355 +462 +432 +392 +420 +439 


(1) Including earnings of common labourers in rail mills although average earnings for that department are 


not shown separately in this: table. 


(2) Including earnings of common labourers in rail mills although district earnings for 1924 do not include 


them. 


The following information taken from the 
major statistical tables appearing in each of 
sections under the several departments illus- 
trates the general trend of thourly wage 
during the period. 

Keepers in blast furnaces received an 
average of 20.5 cents per hour in 1909 as com- 
pared with 63.5 cents in 1920. The average 
was reduced in 1922 to 42 cents per hour, but 
increased again in 1924 to 57.9 cents. 
Labourers received 13.8 cents per hour in 
1909, 47.4 cents in 1920, 31.5 cents in 1922 and 
40.1 cents in 1924. Vesselmen in Bessemer 
converters received 49.9 cents per hour in 
1914, $1.273 in 1920, 89.7 cents in 1922 and 
$1.166 in 1924. Steel pourers increased from 
43.9 cents per hour in 1908 to $1.326 in 1920, 
dropped ‘to 90.5 cents in 1922, but were in- 
creased to $1.073 in 1924. Charging machine 
Operators in open hearth furnaces increased 
from 28.7 cents per hour in 1911 to 89.5 cents 
in 1920, fell back to 62.4 cents in 1922, and 
were increased to 86.3 cents in 1924. Pudd- 
lers, level-handed, in puddling mills received 
39.2 cents per hour in 1915, but were increased 
to $1.227 in 1920. A reduction of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent was suffered in 1922, but 
the average was increased again in 1924 to 
$1.051. These are only samples of the averages 
shown for each principal productive occupation 
for each department for each year for which 
material is available. 

‘In addition to the data showing averages 
for the principal productive occupations 
separately, index numbers for average full-time 
hours per week, average earnings per hour and 
average full-time earnings per week are shown 
for each department as a whole, based on the 
averages of 1913 as the base, or 100. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 


Bulletin No. 374 covers wages and hours of 
labour in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 
1924. The data for 1924 cover 27,144 males 
and 18,316 females in the industry. 

The wage peak of the industry was reached 
in 1920, at which time the general level pf 
hourly earnings was two and one-third times 
that of 1913, and two and one-half times that 
of 1910. Between 1920 and 1922 average 
hourly earnings decreased about 10 per cent, 
and between 1922 and 1924 increased 3 per 
cent. 


Regular or customary working hours per 
week decreased 11 per cent between 1913 and 
1924. Because of this reduction of hours, full- 
time weekly earnings did not increase in the 
same proportion as hourly earnings. Full-time 
weekly earnings in 1920 were a little more than 
twice the earnings of 1913, with a drop of 
about 6 per cent between 1920 and 1924. The 
changes in earnings and hours are shown by 
index numbers for the industry as a whole. 


The data for each of the years covered in 
this bulletin were taken by agents of the 
bureau directly from the records of the estab- 
lishments. The number of establishments 
furnishing data varied from year to year, 
ranging from 26 in 1907, the initial year, to 
143 in 1918. A total of 106 establishments 
were covered in 1924. The 1924 data were 
taken from the January records of 70 factories, 
from the February records of 23 factories, 
from the March records of 6 factories, and 
from April records of 7 factories. The mass 
of the data, therefore, is as of January and 
February. 
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The following table of index numbers for 
the years 1910 to 1924, for the industry as a 
whole, compares full-time hours per week, 


earnings per hour, and full-time. earnings per 
week ; 








Year 





Selected occupations: 
1 


ey 


ee ee cary 


Index Index 
of full- Index of full- 
time of hourly time 
hours earnings weekly 
per week earnings 
30 ats a eee 103 92 94 
PREM Rt 8 ape eta ae 102 94 96 
ERR ch, 8 ce eae ae 101 93 93 
sins AAG Ra Se ge 100 100 100 
An ats SG ee a ae 99 101 100 
50 POG CE ch ee 99 108 107 
PANT loos o's 6 Daeete a 95 140 133 
yo yo 6 MRE Ren ee eee 88 232 204 
2st ordi hs SC, Ee eae 88 208 185 
noth he Gea ae raat 89 214 191 





The principal table in the report giv.:s 
average hours, and earnings, and classified 
full-time hours per week, by department, occu- 
pation, sex and year, 1907-1924. The follow- 


ing extract from this table shows the data for 
two of the most numerous clases, with classi- 
fied full-tmme hours per week omitted:— 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, BY DEPART- 
MENT, OCCUPATION, SEX, AND SPECIFIED YEAR, 1907 TO 1924 








Occupation, sex, and year 


Cutters, ADP and whole shoe, hand (Male): 
1 


ee 


re 


i ee 


Average | _ Average 
Number Number | full-time Average full-time 
of establish-| of em- hours earnings earnings 
ments ployees per week per hour per week 
20 919 54-9 0-325 (1) 
20 907 54-8 +332 (1) 
20 907 54-7 340 (1) 
48 1,650 56-3 +319 17-86 
64 2,066 56-2 313 17-50 
71 1,995 55-0 322 17°58 
71 1,987 54-5 +351 19-05 
75 1,812 54-0 -366 19-66 
113 2,355 53-9 3875 20-12 
114 2,319 52-0 -484 25°06 
91 2,050 47-8 +829 40-29 
84 1,915 48-3 -787 38-11 
88 2,009 48-4 838 40-56 
22 351 55-7 +246 (1) 
22 321 55-9 +242 (1) 
22 391 55-5 253 (1) 
53 863 56-9 238 13-46 
71 1,124 56-5 +238 13-46 
79 1,088 55-1 230 12-68 
79 1,072 54-7 246 13-45 
85 1,116 54-1 243 13-14 
121 1,383 53-9 254 13°66 
132 1,477 51-7 312 16-11 
111 1,313 48-8 506 25-09 
98 1,142 49-0 480 23-54 
99 1,053 49-4 519 25-64 





(4) No data. 


The hours for cutters fell between 1910 and 
1924 from 56.3 to 48.4, but earnings per hour 
rose from $.319 to $.838 so that average full- 
time earnings per week increased from $17.86 
to $40.56 of 127 per cent for the period. For 
this occupation the hours. most frequently 
worked per week changed from 54 in 1907 to 
48 in 1924. 

The average full time hours per week of 
vampers (female) in the fitting or stitching 
department, fell from 56.9 in 1910 to 49.4 in 


1924. Average earnings per hour rose from 
$.238 to $.519 and average full time earnings 
per week rose from $13.46 to $25.64 or 90 per 
cent. 

For this occupation the frequency table 
shows that the preponderance of full-time 
hours per week changed during the period 
from 57 and under 60 hours to 48 hours, 50 
per cent working that length of time per week 
in 1924. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1925, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of July 
showed a further increase which was less 
than in the preceding month, but exceeded 
that indicated on the same date of any other 
year of the record. Since employment at 
the beginning of August in three of the past 
four years has shown an increase over July, 
further improvement may fe looked for in 
the next report. The 5,940 firms making 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on July 1, 1925, employed 797,463 persons, or 
19,524 more than on June 1. This gain of 
2-5 per cent caused the index number (which 
is based on the numbers employed in January, 
1920, as 100) to stand at 96-8, as compared 
with 94-5 in the preceding month, and with 
95-9, 99-5, 91-1 and 87-5 on July 1, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. The accompany- 
ing chart reflects the course of employment 
since 1923, and shows that the situation at 
the beginning of July of this year was better 
than in the same month of 1924, the first time 
improvement in that respect has been indi- 
cated. 

With the exception of logging, in which 
there was a seasonal decline and trade which 
showed no general change, all industries 
registered increased activity on the whole. 
The construction group reported the most 
extensive gains. 

Employment by Provinces 

There was improvement in all provinces, 
that in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario 
being most marked. : 

Maritime  Provinces—Very pronounced 
expansion in highway construction was 
supplemented by smaller increases in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in lumber and paper mills. 
Shipping, iron and steel manufacturing and 
fish canning, on the other hand, were slacker. 
Statements were tabulated from 563 employers 
having 74,377 workers, as compared with 
67,511 on June 1. Slight additions to staffs 
were reported on July 1, 1924; the index 
number was higher than at any time since 
September, 1923. 

Quebec—In spite of heavy seasonal con- 
tractions in logging, and smaller losses in 
shipping, there was moderate expansion on 
the whole in Quebec. Manufacturing gener- 
ally was more fully employed, lumber, food 
and tobacco works showing the largest gains 
within the group; there were, however, 
reductions in textile and iron and steel plants. 
Construction recorded an important increase 


in employment, and steam railway operation, 
asbestos mining and services were also more 
active. The working forces of the 1,273 firms 
making returns aggregated 223,380 persons, 
which was 1,621 more than they had employed 
in the preceding month. The situation is 
rather more favourable than at the same time 
of last year, when much smaller gains had 
been noted. : 

Ontario—Further improvement was shown 
in Ontario on July 1, in contrast with the 
retrogressive tendency indicated at this time 
last year, and the index number now is very 
slightly higher. Construction and manu- 
facturing registered the most noteworthy 
increases on the date under review, but there 
were also gains in mining, communication, 
transportation and services. Within the manu- 
facturing division, there were large increases 
in. food, lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, 
textile, building material, electric current and 
mineral product plants, but iron and steel and 
leather factories, on the other hand, recorded 
curtailment, as is customary at this time of 
year. Logging also showed seasonal losses on 
a large scale. A combined working force of 
325,594 persons was reported by the 2,701 
employers making return, who had 318,683 
employees on June 1. 

Prairie Provinces—Increased activity was 
indicated in this district, 2,907 workers having 
been added to the staffs of the 753 firms 
reporting for July 1. They had 101,653 
employees. This expansion was rather less 
than that recorded in the same period of 
1924, and employment then was in greater 
volume. On the date under review, con- 
struction, particularly highway construction, 
transportation, services and’ mining, registered 
the largest imcreases, while manufacturing 
showed practically no change and trade was 
slacker. 

British Columbia—The index number of 
employment. in British Columbia was higher 
on July 1 than at any time since 1920. The 
increases, which exceeded those noted on the 
same date of last year, took place largely in 
lumber and food factories and in mining, con- 
struction and services, while logging and iron 
and steel plants were less fully employed. 
Reports were compiled from 651 employers 
whose payrolls aggregated 72,459, as compared 
with 71,240 on June 1, 1925. 

Table I gives index numbers of employment 
in the five economic areas into which the 
country is divided in these statistics. 
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TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
_(Number employed by reporting firms in January, 1920=100) 











on 

District Fe mo | eo | at] AOlaaAlond 
- BS |S | 28 | BS) bSlbales 

Rie ae re 2) Eee S 
Maritime Provinces| 9-3] 99-4] 90-3] 90-6/101-0|92-6/89-0 
Quobee ars ns.. coq. 8-0| 101-1] 100-6|100-6|100-5|83-0|87-2 
Ontario. +. tL... 40-8] 91-8] 89-8] 91-4] 97-2|89-2|84-2 
Prairie Provinces..| 12-8] 95-9] 93-1] 99-1/101-4/99-7/94-7 
British Columbia..| 9-1] 108-0} 106-5}105-8/103-9/99-2|92-6 
Canada........ 100-0} 96-8] 94-5] 95-9} 99-5/91-1/87-5 


Employment by Cities 

Employment increased in all the cities for 
which separate tabulations are made, but in 
most cases the gains were comparatively 
small. 

Montreal—tron and steel plants were slacker, 
while construction, tobacco and food works 
were more active. The working forces of 
the 694 firms making return aggregated 109,623 
as compared with 109,393 on June 1. Employ- 
ment on July 1, 1924, showed a falling off, 
but the index number now is only slightly 
higher than on that date. 

Quebec—General improvement was indi- 
cated in Quebec, where 238 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 90 firms reporting, 
who had 8,770 employees on July 1. Local 
transportation and construction showed the 
largest increases. 

Toronto.—There were important gains in 
manufacturing in Toronto; food, iron and 
steel, textile, rubber, printing and publishing 
establishments recorded larger payrolls, while 
the only significant declines in this division 
were in leather factories. Communication was 
also. more active, while transportation and 
construction afforded less employment. State- 
ments were received from 782 employers 
having 94,630 workers, or 945 more than in 
their last. report. Employment had diminished 
on the same date of last year, and was then 
in smaller volume. 

Ottawa—A slight increase was noted in 
Ottawa, chiefly owing to activity in construc- 
tion. A combined payroll of 10,623 workers 
was reported by the 129 firms making returns, 
who had 10,547 employees in the preceding 
month. At the beginning of July, 1924, the 
situation was more favourable than at the 
present time. 

Hamilton—The upward movement in em- 
ployment that had been shown without 
interruption since January continued at the 
beginning of July, 731 persons being added to 
the staff of the 201 reporting employers, who 
had 26,165 workers. Manufacturing, especially 


of food products, and construction registered 
considerable improvement. Employment on 
the same date of last year had shown a falling 
off and the index number then was several 
points lower. 

Windsor.—Statistics for Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities were tabulated separ- 
ately for the first time, and showed that 
employment increased on July 1, 1925, when 
the index number stood at 87-1, as compared 
with 85-2 in the preceding month. Construc- 
tion was more active, while there were 
reductions in the iron and steel industry. 
The 79 firms reporting had 9,481 workers, or 
206 more than on June 1. 

Winnipeg —Practically no change was noted 
in Winnipeg. Improvement in construction 
was offset by losses in trade and manufactur- 
ing. Statements were tabulated from 287 
employers having 24,029 persons on the pay- 
roll, as against 24,022 in their last report. The 
index number at the present time is the same 
as that indicated on July 1, 1924, when 
improvement on a much larger scale was 
registered. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing, especially of 
lumber and tin products, and construction 
recorded increased activity in Vancouver, 
where 746 persons were added to the staffs 
of the 232 employers reporting. They had 
23,053 workers on July 1. On the same date 
of last year reductions were indicated; the 
index number now is higher than in any month 
of the last three years. 

Table II gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by cities :— 

TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES 
(Number Employed by the reporting firms in Jan, 1920=100) 








é os 
District ue a ee c ‘ e : 
Bg | ig | ape | ie tag iiss 
wa el by oe bese Seahe| en ae eee eels 
mm 5 a pa = ms 
Montrealeneen. ssc. « 13-7} 95-7] 95-6] 94-8} 95-9} 88-2 
@uebecheemen so. eek DDR OS= OI Obier7| | aie as eee eee | eee 
PRORONDO nes eceeste<s = 11-9} 87-6] 86-7) 83-9] 89-5] 88-4 
Ottawa... cose ss 1-3} 100-5] 100-1] 102-3] 110-2)...... 
amilGonheeeecen 3 - 3-3] 86-0] 83-9] 81-7] 91-4]...... 
Wandisonet cassie. - 1 +2) 287 E85 2 |e | eee leer 
Win I Peg cat. .ce eerctors 3-1] 85-6] 85-5) 85-6] 87-7} 92-8 
Wancouvete. tess. 0 2-9| 106-5] 103-1} 99-0) 100-3) 97-4 





Manufacturing Industries 


In contrast with the unfavourable move- 
ment indicated on the same date of last year, 
there was an increase in employment on July 
1, 1925, when the staffs of the 3,881 manu- 
facturers reporting stood at 439,617 persons, 
as compared with 434925 on June 1. The 
situation is better than in the corresponding 
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month in 1924. Lumber, food, pulp and paper, 
clay, glass and stone, rubber, tobacco, brew- 
ing, electric current and mineral product 
factories afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than in the preceding month. The only 
pronounced reductions were in iron and steel, 
which, however, did not decline as greatly as 
at the beginning of July of last year, and in 
leather, where the decrease affected practically 
the same number of workers. 


























factories, while wooden vehicle works were 
slacker, Expansion was indicated in all except 
the Prairie Provinces. 

Plant Products, Edible—Seasonal activity in 
fruit and vegetable canneries, together with 
additions to staffs in sugar, syrup, biscuit, 
chocolate and confectionery works accounted 
for an increase of 2,049 persons in the staffs of 
306 employers making returns. They reported 
26,928 workers on July 1. All provinces 
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Products, meat 


Edible —Dairies, 
slaughtering and packing and fish smoking 
and curing establishments recorded seasonal 
activity. The index number in this industry 
was higher than in the corresponding month 


Animal 


of 1924. Statements were tabulated from 220 
employers having 16,320 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 15,546 on June 1. All 
except, the Maritime Provinces shared in the 
upward movement. 

Leather and Products—Continued _ losses 
were noted in the leather division, boot, 
shoe and tanning works being slacker. Firms 
in Ontario and Quebec released most of the 
345 employees who were let out by the 196 
leather manufacturers making returns in the 
Dominion. They employed 15,252 workers. A 
contraction of practivally the same size took 
place on July 1, of a year ago, but the index 
number then was higher. 


Lumber and Products—The trend of em- 
ployment in lumber mills continued to be 
upward; these seasonal gains largely exceeded 
those registered at the beginning of July, 1924, 
when employment was in less volume. A 
combined working force of 58,100 persons was 
recorded by the 739 manufacturers making 
returns, who had 54,934 employees in their 
last report. In addition to the gains in rough 
and dressed lumber mills, there was improve- 
ment in container factories and, on a smaller 
scale, in furniture and other wood using 































































shared to some extent in the upward move- 
ment. On July 1, 1924, much less extensive 
gains were noted and the index number was 
several points lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The production 
of pulp and paper provided work for a larger 
number of workers than in the preceding 
month and printing and publishing shops were 
also more fully engaged. The working force 
of the 458 reporting firms aggregated 52,258 
persons, as against 51,415 on June 1. The 
largest increases were in Ontario, although 
improvement was recorded in all except the 
Prairie Provinces. A downward tendency was 
in evidence on July 1 of last year, and the 
index number then was slightly below its level 
on the same date of this year. 

Rubber and Products—Rubber factories in 
Ontario recorded increased activity, while 
elsewhere no general change was shown. 
Thirty manufacturers employed 12,405 workers, 
or 251 more than in their last report. Pro- 
nounced curtailment of operations was indi- 
cated on the same date in 1924, and the 
situation then was less favourable. 


Textile Products—Fluctuations in different 
divisions of the textile group resulted in a 
net increase of 25 persons in the staffs of the 
522 firms making returns, who employed 67,961 
workers on July 1. Cotton mills and headwear 
factories showed ia falling off in numbers 
employed, while offsetting increases took place 
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in garment, woollen and other textile plants. 
Improvement was indicated in Ontario, while 
the tendency in Quebec was downward. Sub- 
stantial shrinkage was noted on July 1, 1924, 
and employment then was in smaller volume. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Lnrquors— 
Breweries and tobacco factories afforded in- 
creased employment, chiefly in Quebec. A 
combined working force of 12,371 persons was 
employed by the 102 manufacturers making 
returns, who had 12,119 workers in the pre- 
ceding month. Although this increase is 
slightly smaller than that registered on the 
same date of last year, the index number was 
somewhat higher this year. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
improvement was indicated in building 
material works, 114 of which employed 9,271 
- persons as compared with 8,798 on June 1. 
This expansion, which is considerably larger 
than that reported on July 1, 1924, took place 


mainly in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 


Provinces. 

Electric Current—Employment in electric 
current plants showed a further gain; 290 
persons were added to the personnel of the 
85 companies reporting, who had 12,498 
persons on payroll on July 1. The bulk of 
the increase occurred in Ontario. Additions 
to staffs on a decidely smaller scale were 
recorded on the same date of last year, when 
employment in this division was less active. 

Iron and Steel Products—As is usual at this 
time of year, there was a considerable decline 
in employment in iron and steel on July 1, 


although the shrinkage was considerably less — 


than on the corresponding date in 1924. The 
index number then, however, was somewhat 
higher. According to returns from 646 manu- 
facturers, they had 112,544 employees, or 3,080 
less than in the preceding month. Rolling 
mills, railway car shops, automobile and steel 
shipbuilding establishments reported curtail- 
ment of operations, while the production of 
boilers, engines and tanks, agricultural imple- 
ments, structural iron and steel and _ sheet 
metal goods afforded more employment. The 
tendency was downward in every province. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries were slacker, but heightened activity 
was noted in lead, tin, zinc and copper works. 
The payrolls of the 100 firms in the non- 
ferrous metal group whose statistics were 
tabulated included 10,790 workers, as against 
10,707 in the preceding month. In the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario there was 
improvement; on the other hand, reductions 


were noted in British Columbia. On July 1, 
1924, employment in this division had 
decreased. 


Mineral Products—Continued increases were 
shown on the first of July, and the index 
number stood. higher than at any time in 
last year or in 1923. Statements were received 
from 73 employers having 10,290 persons in 
their employ, or 147 more than on June 1. 
The gains took place largely in petroleum 
plants in Ontario. 

Logging 

After a brief recovery for river-driving 
operations at the beginning of June, employ- 
ment soon resumed its downward trend, and 
the 204 reporting firms had 5,130 fewer 
employees on July 1 than in the preceding 
month. They reported 15,087 men. The 
largest losses were in Quebec and Ontario, but 
employment declined to some extent in every 
province. This contraction affected a larger 
number of workers than that noted on the 
same date of last year and the index number 
then was a few points above its present level. 

Mining 

Coal—Slight improvement was registered in 
the western coal fields, while the strike in 
Nova Scotia continued to affect the situation 
there. The working forces of the 89 operators 
making returns aggregated 24,174 persons, as 
compared with 24,018 in the preceding month. 

Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines, to some 
extent. in Ontario but chiefly in British 
Columbia, afforded more employment than 
in the preceding month. Returns compiled 
from 46 companies showed that they had 
14,054 men in their employ on July 1; this 
was 509 more than on June 1. The situation 
was slightly better than on the corresponding 
date of a year ago, when additions to staffs 
on a very much smaller scale were noted. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Asbestos mining and quarrying were more fully 
engaged than in the preceding month, 391 
workers thaving been added to the staffs of 
the 74 firms reporting. They employed 6,738 
persons on July 1. The bulk of the gain took 
place in Quebec. A 5 per cent decline in 
personnel had been indicated on July 1, 1924, 
and the index number then was a good many 
points below its present position. 

Communication 

Telegraphs and telephones both reported 
increases, those in the fatter being much 
larger than on telegraphs. The greatest im- 
provement was in Ontario, although all 
provinces shared in the gains, Statements 
tabulated from 165 employers in the communi- 
cation division showed that they had 23,215 
workers as against 22,715 on June Il. 
Additions to staffs were also reported on July 
1 of last year. 
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Transportation 


Steam Railways—As is usual at this time 
of year, there was considerable expansion on 
steam railways, chiefly in Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The 101 employers 
making returns in this division had 75,044 
persons on their payrolls, compared with 
72,999 in the last report. A favourable 
tendency was also in evidence on July 1, 
1924, and the index number then was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Water trans- 
portation and longshore work in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec afforded less employ- 
ment than on June 1, while moderate improve- 
ment was shown in Ontario. The result was 
a reduction of 923 in the working forces of 
the 58 firms making returns in the Dominion, 
who employed 13,732 persons. Contractions 
on a much larger scale were registered on 
the same date of last year and employment 
then was slightly below its present level. 


TABLE Il I—Index Numbers of Employment by Industries (January, 1920=100) 





Industry *Relative}| July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, 
Weight 1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 

Manufacturing... sss cuts ae de eevee oestrone ics 55-1 89-1 88-3 87-7 93-6 84-2 80-9 
Animal products—edible................+e+e0-- 2-0 105-4 101-3 101-3 94-9 97-4 92-8 
Hur and: products...cetaw- «clerics eee “1 81-9 78-8 81-1 91-8 97-5 86-2 
jieatheriand products: .n- secon tee erie 1-9 69-8 70-3 74-7 78-2 79-6 76:6 
Lumberand, products......aeeecer sete ce eee 7:3 116-2 109-1 111-9 121-0 113-3 99-3. 
Rough and dressed lumber..................- 5-2 148-0 135-8 142-8 151-0 139-3 116-6 
umiber products: 4.446 seer ee ee 2-1 75-2 74-2 73-2 81-3 78-5 77-4 
Musical instruments. .\.<cceeseitetet celeioe sisioncictercrels °3 56:3 56:6 55-7 65-0- 56:8 64-8 
Plant products—edibles-.:. rnacae cee eee 3-4 97-0 89-8 91-2 94-9 91-6 91-4 
Pulpand! paper products.: +. seneneseaee eae 6-5 102-1 100-9 99-9 104-9 97-3 90-9 
Pulp-andpapertsteats<:. hereto cree eens 3-3 110-5 107-5 106-8 115-8 102-3 91-9 
Paper products' Seca. eee cere eee nee eta ‘7 85-9 89-9 84-6 90-6 85-3 77-0: 
Printing’andpublishing..... 52 eer ceen eee 2-5 97-6 97-9 96-9 96-9 95-2 94-2 
Rubber products. t:,. dens ascites sere eee or 1-6 86-9 84-9 71-0 77-9 76°5 68-8 
Textile products..cc: 5 oc2-ce oes cae teckel 8-5 87-7 87-9 81-1 87-3 88-0 80-1 
Thread, yarmandicloth=:.aseeceeeeers BAAR a 3-2 100-6 101-4 84-7 97-8 100-4 92-0 
Hosiery and knit goods. ...:. i: 00 sees cewems- 1-6 91-0 91-1 87-9 94-4 91-0 70:7 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 2-6 72-1 71-3 72-1 74-3 76°8 76°3 
Others. 6 4344 | Sa ee eee 1-1 97-0 98-7 89-5 91-7 87-8 77-2 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors............ 1:5 100-6 99-7 98-5 100-2 99-9 102-2 
Wood distillates and extracts..............-+66. “1 89-1 95-8 108-2 101-9 61-4 86-4 
Chemicals and allied products................- 8 79-7 80-1 83-7 89-2 88-1 86-9 
Clay, glass and stone products...............--- 1-2 93-2 88-9 94-1 102-7 94-6 83-2 
Hlectric current. crs oss cote eee eee 1-6 135-2 132-4 129-1 123-0 121-6 104:8 
Hlectriciapparatus... lass cee Caee Ce enen 1-1 109-6 109-7 108-3 103-8 74-8 92-3 
Iron'and steeliproducts.....--02 2 ee eee 14-1 72-9 75-0 76-0 85-0 65-6 70-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 1-3 52-2 62-0 57-8 77-5 57-7 63-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 1-2 70-9 71-0 68-1 76-6 63-1 67-3 
Agriculturaliimplements...nsse6 seen e +8 59-2 57-1 55-2 65-0 56:0 66:6 
and vehicles...02 00 sidan: eee ce 6-6 88-8 91-6 98-8 103-2 72°3 75-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. “5 34-8 38-0 39-7 27-4 28-2 47-7 
Heating appliances: oscse ees ee ee eee nee 6 82-8 82-4 75-4 91-9 86:8 85-9 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.8.............+- 6 75:8 73:7 80-9 93-5 74-0 85-& 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 6 73-0 74-2 59-5 88-9 68-6 63-2 
Others, (Ee eee eee. 11-9 72-3 70:3 68-0 79-6 69-9 71-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...............+e00: 1-3 79-7 79-8 84-0 90-8 71-4 70-7 
Mineral productSaiice. cance ee eee 1:3 110-8 109-9 106-8 107-6 97-4 88-8 
Miscellaneous SCOR ACI ocr O0 Bit DOE 5 82-3 84-6 83-2 90-2 92-2 83-8 
Logging heist 9 ote tole Wis satigdiater tata mconareke ararae caer ere cet CeReetenere 1-9 38-2 51-3 43-1 48-4 31-4 35-4 
MUR ee es so eecorcte ure ee ACE eer 5:6 97-2 94-5 99-9 101-6 94-4 92-2 
Coal: : Sara yee ar ee ain ON ene nee 3-0 77-5 77-0 85-2 92-8 91-6 94-7 
Motallic ores: :. Goeth Aen eee ee ee 1-8 157-3 151-6 154-1 127-9 99-1 84-0: 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 8 109-6 100-2 95-2 107-3 101-1 93-8. 
Communication 2255.007552. Fe hos ee ee 2-9 112-6 110-1 111-7 103-4 100-6 107-4 
WKelegraphs.f ait his eee eee ee eae 6 115-4 110-9 108-7 104-6 98-6 98-7 
Melephones Whseeeerass Ace eee eee. 2°3 111-9 109-9 112-5 103-1 101-1 109-8 
Transportation 2... 20... 055 Sete ee ee ek 13-5 106-2 105-2 110-0 112-2 109-2 99-6 
Street railways and cartage.............-20008 2-4 111-3 111-9 114-6 116-8 131-9 103-2 
Steam railways.io).60. fc. . sine eee tes es 9-4 96-9 94-2 101-6 102-4 94-6 92-4 
Shipping and stevedoring...................6- 1-7 198-6 211-1 192-9 209-5 233-9 193-9 
Construction and maintenance................ 12-1 187-5 155-9 175-8 169-1 157-4 126-7 
Building ROE OOP IAT TOT TIO SOI CIOS OSG tO Gee GONS 3:2 135-4 122-7 130-4 127-5 112-9 92-0 
PUI AWAY ese ooiate sid) oe, tae reece eee Sit « 3:0 | 2,873-4 | 1,547-0 | 1,763-2 | 2,766-5 | 3,369-9 1,337-1 
Railway oss ae he ne ae a ees cs: 5-9 149-2 139-4 159-9 163-2 145-2 127-7 
Services. chyna eee 1-9 122-9 116-4 122-5 115-1 104-4 108-0 
Hotels and restaurants 1-1 135-6 124-0 136-9 128-7 112-0 120-2 
Professional is ci) vio pac on tie silts rae oe => ie “2 112-8 115-7 111-4 102-3 92-8 79-0 
Personal (chiefly laundry) 6 107-8 105-8 106-1 100-6 96-7 98-7 
db Uae ao IAC Wien) hoc 043, Crh Sa 7-0 93-8 93-8 92-1 92-3 90-7 92-7 
Ret all gs hs See AE eee eae 4:6 94-3 94-2 89-9 90-1 88-3 90-7 
Wholesale <.5-:.c7 hice eee ae eee tines 2-4 92-8 93-1 96-2 95-2 95-0 96:7 
All Industries...................... Beet svaht « 100 96-8 94-5 95-9 99-5 91-1 87-5 


* An explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight”’ is given in the concluding paragraph of this article. .- 
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Construction and Maintenance 

Building Construction—This industry re- 
ported substantial gains on July 1; 318 
building contractors increased their working 
forces from 23,404 in the preceding month to 
25,949 on the date under review. Seasonal 
activity was indicated in all provinces. This 
expansion exceeded that noted on July 1, 1924. 

Highway Construction—The largest addi- 
tions on record were registered on July 1, 
when 10,942 persons found employment on 
roads. Statistics were compiled from 114 
employers who had 23,631 workers. A large 
share of this increase took place in the Mari- 
time Provinces, although all districts except 
British Columbia showed improvement. 
Heightened activity was also apparent on 
July 1, 1924. 

Railway Construction and Maintenance — 
Further extension of operations, though on a 
smialler scale than on the same date of last 
year, was indicated in railway construction on 
July 1. The index number last year was 
higher. The most pronounced gains took place 
in Ontario and British Columbia. The work- 
ing force of the 37 firms and _ divisional 
superintendents making returns aggregated 
46,910, as against 48,971 on June 1. 


Services 


There was an increase of 922 in the staffs 
of the 175 employers reporting in the service 
group, who had 15,231 persons on the payroll. 
This gain, which approximates that indicated 
on the same date of last year, took place 
largely in summer hotels. 


Trade 

Practically no change on the whole was 
noted in trade; minor losses in wholesale 
establishments were nearly offset by small 
increases in retail stores. Reports were 
tabulated from 575 firms having 55,452 sales- 
people, or 18 less than in the preceding 
month. The situation is rather more favour- 
able than on July 1, 1924, when employment 
had declined on a very much larger scale. 


Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by industries as at the first of July and 
June, 1925, as compared with July 1 of 
the last four years. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” in the tables in this 
article show the proportion that the number 
of employees reported in the indicated area 
or industry bears to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on July 1, 1926. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1925, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 
MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or-lockouts, are not 
considered as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
members of local trade unions deals with the 
situation reported during the quarter ending 
June 30th, 1925. On April 30th the percentage 
of unemployment stood at 8.7. Since that 
time improvement has continued to be 
reported, and at the end of June the per- 
- centage of idleness was 6-1. In comparison 
with the corresponding months of last year 
the situation in April and June was less 
favourable, but in May improvement was 
indicated. The level of employment, however, 


at the end of the quarter under review was 
only -3 per cent lower than at the close of 
the corresponding quarter of last year. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of employment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters from 1916 to 1920 inclusive, and 
by months from 1921 to date. Since the 
beginning of the year the curve has pursued 
a distinctly downward course, with but one 
interruption in the month of April, when more 
unemployment caused a slight upward pro- 
jection. 

During April improvement in comparison 
with the month of March was registered by 
unions in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, but the 
vains were slightly more than offset by the 
declines in the remaining provinces. Fisher- 
men were more active as were also building 
tradesmen and transportation workers. In the 
mining and manufacturing divisions, however, 
reductions occurred. 

In May, unions in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta were more 
active than in April, and the declines in these 
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provinces were slight. 
showed decided improvement and the manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation and fishing 
divisions also reported gains. Lumber workers 


The building trades 


and loggers too, 
active. 


During June, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta unions all 
reported gains as compared with May, the 
most pronounced being in Alberta where 
improvement was general throughout the 
different industries. Workers in the manufac- 
turing division were slightly better employed, 
and miners and transportatidn workers also 
reported gains. Slight reductions were shown 
in the building trades and employment for 
lumber workers and loggers also declined. 

Table I summarizes the returns by provinces 
for each month since January 1921, and table 
III shows the percentages of unemployment 
reported in the different groups of industries 
also by months from January 1921. 


The volume of unemployment in the manu- 
facturing industries was nearly 8 points lower 
during April than in the same month of last 
year, due, to a great extent, to slackness in 
the garment trades, though textile, iron and 
steel and glass workers and printing tradesmen 
were also less active. Employment in the 
mining and lumbering industries declined con- 
siderably, and the fishing and transportation 
divisions showed curtailment. The building 
trades reported a very slight change for the 
better. 

During May an increase in employment 
over May of last year was reported in the 
manufacturing industries, and in the building 
trades the situation was much more favour- 
able. The transportation division registered a 
slight reduction and the lumbering and mining 
industries were slacker. Fishermen reported 
no unemployment. 


were considerably more 








TABLE IlI—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE U UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Very little change was reported in the manu-_ by the gains for pulp and paper mill and iron 
facturing industries during June as compared and steel workers. A greater volume of 
with the corresponding month of last year, the 
increase in employment being only -3 per cent. ‘ 
Printing tradesmen, textile, garment and glass Transportation workers reported a small 
workers reported contractions which were offset adverse change and lumber workers showed a 


employment was afforded building tradesmen. 


TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1925 
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marked decline. Retail shop clerks registered 
a slight change for the better. 

Table II, which accompanies this article 
shows the percentages of unemployment for 
the months of April, May and June for all 


Canada and also by provinces for the month 
of June. For this month reports were received 
from 1,543 locals with an ‘aggregate member- 
ship of 157,268 persons, of whom 9,578 or a 
percentage of 6-1 were unemployed. 
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TABLE II—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1925, 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JUNE, 1925 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of June, 1925, 
showed a slight decline from that of the pre- 
ceding period, there being a decrease of five 
per cent in the average daily placements. 
An improvement, however, of over nine per 
cent was shown as compared with the aver- 
age daily placements effected during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 
The accompanying chart shows the end 
of employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies united and 
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applications during the periods under review 
was 71.7 and 70.7, as compared with 69.7 
and 68.8 during the corresponding month a 
year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of June was 
1,552, as compared with 1,535 daily during the 
preceding period, and with 1,563 daily during 
the corresponding period in 1924. Applica- 
tions for work during the latter half of the 
month registered 1,493 daily, in contrast with 
1,426 daily during the latter half of June a 
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placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, the computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed a slight 
rise during the first half of June, and remained 
practically at the same level during the 
balance of the month. ‘Though the level of 
the curve for vacancies was not quite so high 
as that registered at the close of June, 1924, 
that of placements: was somewhat higher. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 77.6 and 76.8 during the first and 
second half of June, 1925, in contrast with the 
ratio of 75.1 and 80.9 during the same periods 
in 1924. The ratio of placements to each 100 


year ago. Employers notified the service of 
a daily average of 1,204 vacancies during the 
first half and 1,146 during the latter half of 
the month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 1,174 and 1,154 vacancies dur- 
ing the month of June, 1924. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of May, 1925, average 1,149 daily. The Ser- 
vice effected an average of 1,113 placements 
during the first half of June, of which 767 
were in regular employment and 346 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total average placement during the 
preceding period of 1,096 daily, and with 1,090 
daily during the first half of June, 1924. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the month under re- 
view placements averaged 1,056 daily (740 
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regular and 316 casual), as compared with an 
average of 982 daily during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

During the month of June, 1925, the offices 
of the Service referred 28,316 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 27,069 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 18,819, of which 14,946 
were of men and 3,873 were of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 8,250. Op- 
portunities for employment reported by em- 
ployers numbered 20,125 for men and 9,210 
for women, a total of 29,335. The number 
of applications for work was 38,017, of which 
27,516 were from men and 10,501 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
TOZONG He Sah Se. ee 366 ,547 79 ,265 445 ,812 
102 ee fae Be, & eicanats 280,518 75,238 355,756 
UNO s tA che 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
1 aS Ag Mile, 4 A ara 347,165 115,387 462,552 
Pf ake By Rue ts Ao PRORICE CRATE 247 425 118,707 366,132 
1925 (6 months)....... -100,217 53,598 153,815 


MarITIME PROVINCES 


During June, 1925, the number of opportun- 
ities for employment listed at employment 
offices in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
was nearly 13 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, and about 4 per cent less than 
in. the corresponding month of last year. In 
the latter comparison there was an increase 
in orders listed in New Brunswick offices, but 
this was more than offset by a reduced de- 
mand in Nova Scotia. Placements in Nova 
Scotia were 3 per cent less than in May, but 
5 per cent greater than in June, 1924. In both 
comparisons increases were recorded in all in- 
dustrial divisions except services and farming, 
the reductions in the latter being small. In 
New Brunswick placements were 10 per cent 
less than in May, but nearly 9 per cent higher 
than in June, 1924. In the former comparison 
a decreased demand for casual workers in the 
service group was responsible for the reduc- 
tion, being offset in part by increases in rail- 
way construction and logging. Increased 
placements in the services group were respon- 
sible for the gains over June, 1924. During 
the month under review 3868 men and 5l 
women were placed in regular employment 
by Nova Scotia offices, and 168 men and 80 
women by offices in New Brunswick. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 8 per cent 
in the number of vacancies listed during June 


over the preceding month, and nearly 43 per 
cent more than during June, 1924. Increases 
in placements were more than 2 per cent and 
34 per cent respectively. When compared 
with May increases were recorded for vacan- 
cies in all industrial groups except construc- 
tion and maintenance; the only reduction of 
note in placements also occurred in this group. 
All groups except logging, transportation and 
finance showed increases in vacancies and 
placements over June of last year. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month under review were 
manufacturing, 171; logging, 140; farming, 
108; construction and maintenance, 564; and 
services, 924. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 1,077 of men and 832 of 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment were slightly 
higher during June than in May, orders re- 
ceived being over 1 per cent higher. There 
were nearly 7 per cent more orders received 
during the month under review than during 
June, 1924. The increases in the latter com- 
parison were due to a greater demand for 
workers in all industrial groups except con- 
struction and maintenance. The most note- 
worthy increases were in the manufacturing 
industries, iron and steel, plant products and 
lumber products being the most active. Place- 
ments were about 1 per cent lower than in 
May, but nearly 6 per cent higher than in 
June, 1924. Placements effected by industrial 
groups were manufacturing, 1,661; logging, 
1,016; farming, 1,337; mining, 117; transporta- 
tion, 639; construction and maintenance, 
2,792; services, 3,727; trade, 293; and all other 
96. Of the placements under construction and 
maintenance, 1,425 were in railway and 1,062 
in building. Of the service placements, 2,139 
were of household workers, of whom 1,427 
were in casual work. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 7,933, 6,743 male and 
1,190 female workers. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received during June were over 12 
per cent less than in May, and more than 4 
per cent less than in June of 1924. Place- 
ments also showed the same reductions ap- 
proximately. A decreased demand for female 
household workers was mainly responsible for 
the reduction in the former comparison, while 
fewer orders for railway construction and 
maintenance workers contributed largely in 
the comparison with June of last year. The 
industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing, 141; farming, 666; construc- 
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tion and maintenance, 146; and services, 1,620. 
Placements effected in regular employment 
during the month numbered 806 of men and 
593 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Vacancies listed during June were nearly 9 
per cent less than during May, but nearly 13 
higher than in June, 1924. Placements were 
more than 11 per cent lower than in May, but 
over 14 per cent higher than in June of last 
year. All industrial groups participated in the 
increases over June of last year, and a reduc- 
tion in orders for farm hands, railway con- 
struction and maintenance workers, and 
female household workers was mainly respon- 
sible for the decrease from May. Industrial 
groups in which most, of the placements were 
effected were farming 1,074; construction and 
maintenance, 565; services, 711; and manu- 
facturing industries, 88. Placements in regu- 
‘lar employment effected during the month 
totalled 2,006, 1,677 of men and 329 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment were nearly 
24 per cent lower in June than in the preced- 
ing month, but almost 28 per cent higher than 
in June, 1924. About 18 per cent fewer place- 
ments were effected during June than in May, 
and an increase of nearly 34 per cent was re- 
corded over June of last year. The most im- 
portant reductions from; May occurred in 
farming, railway construction and mainten- 
ance, and services, counterbalanced in: part by 
gains in mining, logging and transportation. 
All industrial groups except railway construc- 
tion and maintenance participated in the in- 
crease over June of last year, the increase in 
farm orders being the most noteworthy. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the workers 
were placed were manufacturing 209; farming 
1,599; construction and maintenance 452; and 
services 791. Placements in regular employ- 
mient numbered 2,298 of men and 403 of 
women. 


BritIsH COLUMBIA 
The number of vacancies listed during June 
was over 7 per cent greater than in ‘May, but 
over 19 per cent less than during the corres- 
ponding month of last year. A heavy de- 


mand for farm workers, which was only par-. 


tially satisfied during June of last year, was 
the cause of the decrease in the latter com- 
parison. Placements were more than 7 per 
cent higher than in May, and nearly 3 per 
cent higher than in June of last year. The 
most noteworthy gains over May were in the 
manufacturing industries and farming. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 


were effected were manufacturing, 581; log- 
ging, 278; farming, 622, transportation, 167; 
construction and maintenance, 734, of which 
953 were in building construction; services, 
1,005; and mining, 87. Placements in regu- 
lar employment totalled 2,204, 1,809 of men 
and 395 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During June, 1925, the offices of the Km- 
ployment Service of Canada made 18,819 
placements in regular employment, of which 
10,685 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 966 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 786 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 180 to other pro- 
vinces. 

In Quebec 186 special transportation certifi- 
cates were issued, 88 covering provincial trans- 
fers and 98 interprovincial. Of the former 52 
were for construction labourers sent by the 
Quebec office, and 35 for mill labourers and 
one cook sent by the Montreal office to points 
within their respective zones. The interpro- 
vincial movement was made up of 86 ‘bush- 
men and 12 mill labourers travelling from 
Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie. The Ontario 
offices granted 175 certificates, all but one of 
which were for persons transferred within the 
prevince. Of the provincial certificates Pem- 
broke issued one to a lumber piler and 13 to 
labourers going to North Bay. Sudbury is- 
sued one to a checker travelling to Toronto. 
The Toronto office despatched 79 pulp cutters 
to Sudbury, 2 farm workers to ‘Ottawa, one 
concrete finisher to Timimins, one chef and 
one bricklayer to North Bay, one electric 
welder to Sarnia and 2 crib men to Port Ar- 
thur. . Fort William transferred one paper- 
hanger, Sudbury 12 bushmen, 2 mill hands, 
20 mine labourers and one edgerman and Port 
Arthur 35 bushmen and one farm labourer 
to points within their own zones. The one 
interprovincial transfer was issued ‘by the 
Brantford office to a textile worker going to 
Winnipeg. The offices in Manitoba granted 
264 certificates, 214 provincial and 50 inter- 
provincial, all of which were issued by the 
Winnipeg office. Provincial certificates were 
granted to 34 farm hands, 11 farm household 
workers, 6 hotel workers and one cook going 
to points within the Winnipeg zone. In ad- 
dition, 140 farm hands, 8 farm domestics, one 
waitress, 3 chambermaids, 2 kitchen maids, 
one section hand, one motor mechanic and 
two cooks travelled to Brandon and one car- 
riage setter, one baker and 2 cooks to 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1925 

VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
OFFICES PLACED ments 
Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred Unplaced| same 
during | at end of during to at end of | period 

period period period ~ | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1924 

Noval Seotiags.. be ees Bees 686 81 707 685 419 267 878 302 
PLalifaxirercy ilies Aenea. as ie ee 207 31 229 188 51 136 429 53 
New GIASZOW schicete ne cate seals sae 221 43 216 233 236 16 271 118 
Sy-dueya tins Sethe. oe caraete sale aire 258 if 262 264 132 115 178 131 
New Brunswick....................- 705 88 941 7102 248 444 801 312 
CHACHA rote aeetecei tent oon ten 108 70 102 102 31 71 150 34 
IMIWos joi Cos lg Sta Se eee Peat ees nin he Uae 805 17 339 302 91 201 124 88 
Gis OAT, ok A ASEM Aes chet racuaw fave ee a 292 1 500 298 126 172 527 190 
Cirencester ean aes 2,037 248 3,476 2,166 1,909 62 920 1,459 
TINIE Re ed OM eS i Se rp Be ave 110 16 232 130 12 1 51 170 
DVCONETOa tee e en heehee ie ceed 1,366 87 2,350 1,439 15315 60 566 773 
OnPEDCCr Mr cae eee las. voemios eats 151 1 418 226 188 1 150 269 
Sherbrooke Sess Suen. cittine tines 255 90 254 204 196 0 35 177 
SRNTEGHRV VETS cries cose etlatcon secs 155 54 222 167 81 0 118 70 
OCntarignyyn eee eee eked ae ea 13,411 2,022 16,447 12,223 7,933 3,745 6,868 7,644 
Bellevalle evan: sors tots ans he ssais Sake ois ease 154 1 120 128 91 37 82 44 
PS PANELONCY petecate ee iacact tec acs eo sie eee 191 9 2 We 185 121 63 lily 143 
Chatham ses eucyns fea cteee cee cleewtesiae 314 13 314 309 120 189 5 82 
CODaIER eal ater Remeaiee bhis arabes g 122 2 151 128 112 13 102 308 
Hort Walliaineweere costes age ca 159 2 315 159 139 20 243 101 
Girel ply eos ha clo k Maolae ah LS eels 138 64 211 154 7G) 65 83 60 
lay il COM eh eras asia ie avsvens 980 57 1,244 976 451 525 864 397 
GING STONE eee es ee. oie cls heres 193 23 195 178 Naess 63 115 119 
ESitehener eh ew Ra eke... Getieetierue nt, 181 28 335 211 128 57 168 100 
OTIC OM eee eee eo ere alae cele ae 394 73 429 396 256 82 358 285 
Niagara Pallse sti cwote cen seems 356 45 324 313 233 68 138 119 
Norte avira: cestek, cote hele seine 301 36 380 231 190 41 96 604 
OSHS Waren ce tclontonaie eielaecelecshexste. ale 181 22 364 148 94 54 127 96 
ODER Wrens a wate oe ne a lalcnel eae « Giets 953 258 613 900 685 132 539 By 5) 
1 RSE OVO). Ue Ry NEC EUR OE re ee Ee 196 38 245 192 163 29 50 146 
PPOLELDOTOUSD cece tice cas cue aes. 160 30 149 165 111 17 86 106 
WOrteAT tures waeusheant ee mee 828 3 763 763 721 42 42 922 
DG. Catharines’ ewes wate ae 611 7 712 605 339 266 238 206 
Stesbhomas: wes. eee ee 194 20 211 185 103 82 57 77 
Sarnia yy eyes ae ey, 3 eet ee ers 326 15 234 229 171 57 106 119 
Sault Ste. Mariog ss, J. oa. coc ce ccme 618 539 589 307 245 44 173 164 
SUG Urey Pee ee nee re tae eee 797 130 744 684 677 5 16 664 
EAA MAINS oe Ve Reve, Sis ees ey ee esle 165 6 251 155 143 12 75 212 
PL OTORGOmsees Ga riciyets cote eer ciaisieresre tre 4,090 555 6,501 B(Gy) 1,946 1,523 2,773 1,679 
VINE SOR Beate WM ALROH N cBaee a osersete es 809 46 841 767 506 259 215 376 
ManiCoba (ich eis Gaeta cee 2,820 214 4,046 2,898 1,399 1,294 1,909 1,413 
PS PANGOM eee ae ee caine se eee ttawe 227 31 182 152 136 16 9 324 
Dap nin Mesa ire emcee act nes 85 9 172 us 56 17 112 143 
si Eh ROL TARE eet 2, 508 174 3, 692 2,673 1,207 1,261 1,788 946 
Saskatchewan.................00005: 2,748 267 2,775 2,591 2,006 508 575 1,840 
ISTO V ADEM en eu. abana Saye od 71 4 70 60 52 8 8 ol 
IM OOSEMI AW auto beiers cyobokiiciset ater eekleee 910 91 871 884 663 144 118 455 
North Battleforde: viit.ccatss okies 73 2 65 64. 47 17 1 56 
PrincerAlbert..stics ae eee 145 21 142 119 82 37 36 ‘Ga 
ORIN Me aaa ne ee cen ets ic Se aCe §16 49 708 598 441 157 218 418 
SASKATOON te cetoniag dams cence sant 511 30 536 493 410 83 149 466 
Swailt: Current. ecere Gumi core eee 184 37 165 167 148 19 2 143 
Wey. DUrne esccecre iret te ete te siete 129 15 116 eel 84. 2 32 65 
VIOLKtOn Aer shee Aas eee 15 18 68 61 45 16 11 96 
Melfort eee ete ook acts wee eetal cect cena 34 0 3 34 34 0 0 27 
Al Derta nice. ccna sae eee eee 3,201 157 4,043 3,319 2,701 567 661 1,997 
Waloary ss cee kes ea eee 1,015 26 1,514 1, 054 872 180 300 668 
Wruminellerci: sec: ctaacctae tee can 203 5 362 172 98 74 68 79 
PES LIMON COM tsysiore oie eee Meroe wen eet eas 1376 114 1,418 1,386 1,073 251 231 775 
Methbmaeers docs cco esis. ssn ce 429 9 472 444 413 44 40 236 
Medicinoidagircttiy.bes he eee 228 Rf 277 263 245 18 22 239 
British Columbia.................... 3,677 173 5,582 3,732 2,204 1,363 2,066 2,374 
Granbroole Sots ee aa coe te ese 153 10 322 143 142 1 84 208 
ASAIN TOONS hs ets se ike as os hs ato: Dt, 15 282 112 68 23 114 61 
INBNA TNO Senet ce vs pietian 69 6 44 32 21 11 50 19 
IN‘GISORI Lett clonal cb steue Sie cl atelteeere s 107 6 114 103 101 0 37 200 
New Westminster..............e005: 156 32 218 126 61 65 94 68 
IPONTICLON Men caede cca cele cs comet 120 3 145 118 53 59 20 85 
Prince George seas etees sea euevneee 105 20 92 92 92 0 0 32 
IPrinceMRUPEL bia sye cic eikeoc.o0 6 cseidteiss 98 1 162 95 @ 20 67 128 
IREVEISLOK OW werrte ai etaratnie one's creetatare os 31 4 97 15 15 0 28 44 
MONGOUVIERS ds Acceninaaeaboleelesaroukee 2,109 47 3,381 2,266 1,262 911 1,022 127, 
QINOD Se eters oes es us Been 53 7 48 50 28 22 23 53 
Wil ClLOTIR ter eee we ha ciecs ohne 564 22 677 580 286 251 527 349 

TALL OT Ces eee. Sas cdls iste soak os 29,335 3, 250 38, 107 28,316 18,819 8,250 14,678 17, 343* 
JIS eiyenttsd Sap AURA ae AA i i Pi a 2: 20, 125 1,501 27,516 19,711 14, 946 4,447 11,218 14, 293 
Women Hosen cis wccitre nt oss skiers atlate 9,210 1,749 10,501 8,605 3, 873 3,803 3,460 3,050 





*2 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Dauphin. The interprovincial transfers in- 
cluded 34 farm labourers, 8 farm domestics, 
one bricklayer, and one cook going to points 
in Saskatchewan, and 3 cooks, 2 cedar-post 
cutters and one domestic to Port Arthur. 
The Saskatchewan transfers numbered 86, of 
which 82 were for persons going to points 
within the province and 4 to other provinces. 
Of the interprovincial transfers Regina sent 
2 carpenters to Calgary, one timekeeper to 
Lethbridge and one farm worker to Brandon. 
The transfers within the province represented 
the movement of 67 farm hands and 7 farm 
household domestics to various points through- 
out the province, one hotel cook from Re- 
gina to Saskatoon, one hotel porter from 
Saskatoon to Prince Albert, one carpenter 
from Saskatoon to Regina, one carpenter from 
Moose Jaw to a point within that zone, 1 
blacksmith from Saskatoon to a point within 
that zone, and Yorkton transferred 3 brick- 
layers to Saskatoon. The Alberta offices 
granted 160 special transportation certificates, 
142 covering provincial transfers and 18 in- 
terprovincial. The interprovincial transfers 
included 13 mill hands sent to Prince George, 
one farm hand to North Battleford, and one 
farm housekeeper to Saskatoon, all from the 
Edmonton office. From Calgary 2 berry 
pickers were transferred to Vancouver and 
one farm worker to Saskatoon. Of ithe pro- 
vincial certificates Calgary issued 3 to bush- 
men, 7 to farm workers, and one to a con- 
struction labourer, all going to points within 
the zone; 16 to farm workers, one to a wait- 
ress, one to a teamster, two to cooks and one 
to a blacksmith going to the Drumheller 
zone; one to a painter and 4 to elevator car- 
penters going to the Lethbridge zone; one to 
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a farm labourer and one to a farm house- 
keeper going to the Edmonton zone; and 2 
to farm workers travelling to points in the 
Medicine Hat zone. Edmonton sent 37 farm 
workers, 7 cooks, 2 dishwashers, 38 miners, 
14 bushmen, 2 labourers, and one lineman to 
points within its own zone. British Colum- 
bia offices issued 95 certificates, 86 provincial 
and 9 interprovincial. The interprovincial 
certificates were all issued by Vancouver, 5 
to farm labourers going to Calgary, 3 to farm 
labourers going to Saskatoon, and one to an 
engineer going to Brandon. Of the provincial 
transfers New Westminster sent one miner 
and one hotel cook to Nelson. Prince George 
issued certificates to two carpenters, one pile 
driver foreman, one millman, one flunkey, 6 
bushmen, 4 teamsters and 2 cooks, and Prince 
Rupert issued certificates to 8 miners and 3 
lumber pilers, all travelling to points within 
their respective zones. From Vancouver one 
blacksmith’s helper, one cook, 6 miners, 2 
pole loaders, 4 labourers, 2 sawmill labourers 
and one crusherman were despatched to 
points within that zone, and one fireman and 
one cook to Prince George, one first aid man, 
one carpenter, 9 station men and 4 miners to 
Revelstoke, one blacksmith, 5 farm labourers, 
one miner, one accountant, two domestics and 
one orderly to Kamloops, 4 bricklayers, and 
one miner to Nelson and one salesman, 2 en- 
gineers, one waitress and 2 fruit pickers to 
Penticton. 

Of the 966 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
494 were carried by the Canadian National 
Railways, 456 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and 16 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 





FRENCH NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


HE French National Economic Council, 
which was set up by a Decree of Janu- 

ary 16, 1925, held its first session on June 22, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Painlevé, the 
Prime Minister. The constitution and func- 
tions of this Council were outlined in the 
March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 288. 
The Prime Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment intended actively to pursue its social 
programme, and went on to define as follows 
the powers and duties of the Council. By 
its composition, he said, the Council “should 
unite in a single group the various abilities 
and interests of the nation and should so far 
rise above partial views and individual pre- 


occupations as to form as exact an image as 
possible of the economic and social forces of 
the nation. It is nothing more. It cannot, 
it must not, be a kind of economic Parlia- 
ment. The Constitution is the only instru- 
ment which can deal with matters relating 
to government and the national sovereignty 
in general, and under the Constitution there 
are properly elected deputies who alone are 
entitled to speak and to decide on behalf of 
the nation. The Economic Council is a re- 
search body, and it is as such that it can and 
should play a most important part in the life 
of the nation. Employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations alike have been unanimous in 
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their desire to be empowered to elect their 
representatives on the Council directly. There 
will thus be a regular system under which the 
duly qualified persons will be chosen by those 
elements in the nation which they are to 
represent. The members of the Council will 
be freely elected and should reflect the nation 
in general, and the combination of the in- 
terests which they will represent should lead 
to a more stable equilibrium, which will be 
in the general interest... The whole eco- 
nomic condition of the country will be the 


subject of the National Economic Council’s 
deliberations at a time when the destinies of 
the country are being settled, perhaps for 
many years.” 

The Council proceeded to elect its two vice- 
chairmen and a permanent committee of ten 
members. The vice-chairman elected were 
Mr. Léon Jouhaux, general secretary of the 
General Confederation of Labour, and Mr. 
Robert Pinot, delegate of the Union of Metal 
and Mining Industries and Vice-Chairman of 
the Comité des Forges. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1925 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 
April to June, 1925, were approximately the 
same as during the corresponding quarter of 
last year, as although opportunities for em- 
ployment were a little over one per cent low- 
er, placements were more than three per cent 
higher. Industrial groups in which the niote- 
worthy reductions in orders were recorded 
were logging, mining and construction and 
inaintenance, with minor reductions in fish- 
ing, farming, transportation and finance. 
These reductions were almost offset by sub- 
stantial increases in opportunities for em- 
ployment offered in the manufacturing in- 
dustries and services and by a small gain in 
the trade group. Fewer placements were 
made in logging, mining and services, but these 
reductions were counterbalanced by increased 
placements in the manufacturing industries 
and farming. A small change only was 
recorded in the remaining industrial groups. 
The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada by industrial groups 
in the various provinces during the period 
April to June, 1925. 

From the chart on page 818 which accom- 
ies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will 
be noted that the trend of the curves repre- 
senting the ratio of vacancies and placements 
to applications, has been generally upward 
since last December and that although the 
level of vacancies was lower during the quar- 
ter under review than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1924 the ratio of placements to 
applications was higher. During the period 


April to June of last year there were on an 
average 82 vacancies and 72 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 79 vacancies and 73 placements 
for each 100 applications during the period 
under review. The average number of appli- 
cants registered daily during April to June 
of this year was 1,636, and the daily averages 
of positions offered was 1,292, in contrast with 
daily averages of 1,603 applications and 1,809 
vacancies during the corresponding quarter of 
1924. 

During the three months April to June, 
1925, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 91,611 references to positions, 
and had effected a total of 87,790 placements, 
of which 61,074 were in regular employment 
and 26,716 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 50,183 were of men 
and 10,891 of women, while casual work was 
found for 14,288 men and 12,428 women. A 
comparison with the same period of 1924 
shows that 85,083 placements were made, of 
which 60,000 were in regular employment and 
25,083 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 89,579 men and 31,445 women, 
a total of 121,024, in contrast with the regis- 
tration of 118,576 during the same period of 
1924. Employers notified the Service during 
the second quarter of the current year of 
95,548 positions, of which 67,046 were for men 
and 28,502 for women, as compared with 
96,796 opportunities for work offered during 
the same period of 1924. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
June. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 




















Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry Sea 
2) n M 2 
2 bs < 6 a b = 
o = oO = ~—~ ot 
el el elelel|e]2/e]a| 2 : 
> aa} 'e) > 6 oO > a oO > oO 
Manufacturing.....................- 279) 195 79} = =150 95 43} 490} 386 9} 4,783 1,346 
Animal products edible............. 35 26 6 1 ay bye i J Titel 106 
Fur and its products......... WE Britta hia uistoo| fhooc’a ol Bisel Ieee Carne Ee MMMM BPE Haden ene Li ira tess UI lh 
Leather and its products......e....]....-- TS, Vetin epee IS ODP a nen 2 Od Be tees 6 
Lumber and its products........... 93 65 27 88 68 LOlS 178] 70 SL OS] ae eener 225 
Musical Instriments eae iies eae een Cee tee toies [oedidiclaus ial Mle lsve uci sues 2 pM set es ecm | em el Ma 
Pulp and paper products............ 36 35 1 5 3 1 49 8 9 78 
Rubberiproducts Mean nee eee oe a Ce ee Eee ae atc [boa ae BRS ee 52 36] eee. 26 
Textile products...snt cise. 2 lone oan ee 2 A eu aii 4 128 LOT eee 101 
Plant products edible............... 17 2 13 10 7 2 19 15 | heer 240 
Wood’ distillates ete ctr e rl cee epee P| Retry anole df Slaletzre odds wc Golf cial gue MoD LLM] | eae ane t otee te Oe Oi SSG | arena 
Chemical and allied products.......]......]..-..--]....-- 1 fore ae 4 Dh enone 39 
Clay, glassiand ston@s.3 12. sean cel ee eee) era tate TOE ee Plo, 4 Aer) 29 
Blectri¢ currents ee eer eH CS EO ADA piss oo Jule cubes eis ets 6 a ee 31 
Mlectricapparatuse ve cee ee eel Cea ete te oe |, cola Tat 2, Di ssgetaas ot Lee eae 38 
Tron and steel products............. 94 64 30 36 14 22 24 U7 ea et, 1,341 Si7 
Non-ferrous metal products sso cco ser ete Sra let cif iscdte oes c fate wees sf Sslah eyes 3 Ah eeeae 35 
Mineral products... 25.0.2 oe 2 Ie 1 Thee 10 1 Ole 25 
Miscellaneous! cues ie 2c), nee eed ener tal hereiete eile |: 4 1 3 8 es ee 50 
Logging to .. exec cn eee SSLieesssi 106} 104)...... 303] 454]. ....- 3,315 5 
Pishin eee ee te ape et er era Pe ee fo ces Bac 2 Gi ok Law ere ose [ao eBig af geane Bet Micke eats | iia Tenet Olen ean 
Farming) 2 go4) 35. pera e omens 67 55 3 23 21 2) 196] 176)...... 3,929 158 
Mining) oe) EM end erates 14 i ee 1 OE Pe. | eee ee 4 
Coaled se seticoedoient cco en oie De CEE SO caine eal oe es Be ose ciave fu Sop ocak ecdspus arerat| Ue RMOO ele Re mea eee een I 
Metalliciores! che. Uasemelecmae uncon (ace late csteciNae so Pal Paid] cootes Half gb eid AeA areod Pre ete | | tet LOO | eevamiti yo] ee seen 
Non-metallic ores.........0+0eee00% 14 OH es oe 1 A] Bx. 3 ocel] ev atotche | tT eee 4 
Communication..................... Stee sk 1 een PORE I PTR REED dale fn 30 
Transportation...................+: 60 12 48 45 22 22 33 Sole 1,742 833 
Street railway and cartage......... 48 3 45 12 i 6 15 Ea [AL aAa 552 384 
Railway. eee wcll eee ae ere erste aha: 23 8 15 5 5 Mi cueare 26 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 12 9 3 10 9 1 13 ey ve he ua 423 
Construction and Manitenance.... 247) = 203 43} 172) 119 47| 1,488] 1, 448 3} 10,020 1,612 
Railway sie; 0/0 \o:'s:-o fore sofexaieleteove ave telat helota oem Mae emeietene Ts tori far's 3.91 5)° 39 35 4 178 CAIN [hae 5,001 126 
Highway Liebe ene eae lee ee mene Bu 53 4 9 2 7 44 Fed ia Lage 1, 682 909 
Building and other...............-. 190} 150 39} = 124 82 36] 1,266] 1,203 3] 3,337 577 
Services 46203. 0 Ses 833 179 554) 1,569 262) , 1276) 2,679] 2,313 115) 15,103 7,664 
Governmental) +-70 nebo alee a1 alan 1 8 4 4 4 BF [peter hions 367 158 
Hotel and restaurant........¢...... 35 19 9 55 47 8 436 384) \ 1... 4h 1,182 128 
Professionals... eee, see len 86 8 74 161 17 140 157 140 1 617 249 
Recreational... stescecmeccaeeae 19 3 16 a eet he 21 13 CE) Nite, api di 573 352 
Personal :).2ii hee Aten Males eee 143 10 133 391 12 ONG 204 165 21 2,796 2,256 
Household vnc), ee oe 536] 129} 321] 930] 179] 7261 1,863| 1,611] 93] 9,432 4,521 
Barm household’... Sassen: 13 HO | eee 3 9 Peat iH Phe as) 136 ee 
Prades oc Se ae On See ae 242 23| 217 85 ri 56] 173) 130 6 879 560 
Retail nieces puck eee ose 118 14 102 77 22 54 132 93 o 726 
Wholesale2.acsiies Gsenetaciec ae Nei 8 124 Oe Llp 8 5 2 41 37 1 153 os 
MANE oo) tic eb. seem oe ene heleee 12) Sete. 11 22 4 18 15 AS | aes hee, 165 107 
All Industries............... seeveees| 29138} 1,016) 958} 2,173) 660) 1,464] 5,377] 4,953] 133] 40,269 12,319 
Mens suacue reat saeco ela olete erasers 1,468 830 581} 1,055 431 604} 2,987) 2,895 39] 28,682 7,4 
Women y.cdideh: ceil See eee 670} 186} 377] 1,118] 229) 860] 2°390] 27058} 94) 11.587 song 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
R n n mn mn 
i) z @ 
Pte a, Ikra 3 | & aR ol ee ad We 3 | # | (OO Rede 
md fac 1) > fom} ie) > (aw) é) ie ian ©) > (an iS) 
356 142 194 212 99 116 549 362 200 1,555 913 595 8,374 5, 282 2,582 
14 2 12 14 i 6 21 5 16 29 19 8 361 175 155 
Siete 3 TAN 36 oe a9 14 13 1 UPA [Sa Rens A ae uu nperea| Peet Be 30 1 29 
5 3 4 4 I Westcoast 2 3 ING Mera fe tH aye a RA 76 59 19 
37 29 7 58 44 15 189 hs 23 888 731 125 PDN (2 1,744 432 
AS God Sune flee ORE ASE ORM Re eRe a eo eet lo red ti ie” IA UR rns (enna nnn) Re anU aver 4 A iisde hh Rs 
30 9 20 23 1 rep 21 16 5 49 12; 37 427 229 173 
i) (Se Sear Se HR ie ERM BB is ack 2a) Spee 2 1 1 12 ietee NG 12 310 226 44 
49 19 31 i) eases pees 2 7 3 3} 28 ti) 21 627 303 164 
48 16 - 30 29 2 27 22 16 6 79 20 58 737 338 376 
nls cathe bl ey SA ee ER ENN Bae Sos 22 ea ETO a aed 8s Ae aE ie | Co Gen ee (ee a IEPA 9 OL See 
31 3 28 Oa Steg 2 2 P| el ap Oily 8 1 if 174 86 76 
18 33 11 14 12 2 32 Saas. 49 33 16 290 224 58 
DIA See. 2 Dhrne cit 1 13 4 9 28 21 8 200 147 51 
25 6 9 3 1 3 Aliens 33-3, 4 11 4 6 163 83 60 
66 4] 22 Sirf 21 14 161 76 84 820 49 263 2,079 1,248 752 
Moa eae Diane es aR eiceeos eed coke Seeger eens 3 19 TOW: ae 120 70 39 
1 1g ek ee a Sitgrena ate 7 23 20 3 Ts leteeoretere 2 13 245 186 48 
21 10 da 2 1 1 24 4 20 22 1 21 250 150 106 
26 HESS jee eee 62 ze apes oa 98 91 6 1,032 1,022 16 5,323| 4,813 27 
30 V4 | Bead este Monae tasted Pees Chee Sf [rede We 1 7 4 li 10 2 63 56 6 
2,969 2,842 105 6,454 5,758 30 7,500 7,185 57 990 1, 256 101} 22,128] 20,605 456 
1 Dd entities) pointers bee ke ce he otinkes 114 113 1 235 212 15 606 584 20 
Poh Se oy oy bis Por ht Sian seal Has i adeeb! een ie Ua ant Pan 86 SOs 15 12 1 101 103 1 
fe ASO EAS) IHAPARE Axcichbel [ance neme ned ik Mee ae LOREEN RAPIER Caer rae 3 2 1 201 LOS Neto ekets 373 37 1 
1 Literate earl arity hs ete Posies Gate L ctae am 25 PAS RSS. ee 19 5 14 132 106 18 
2 1 1 18 9 9 17 6 10 6 5 1 127 68 54 
79 42 23 86 17 71 103 23 78 339 89 248 2,487 1,126 1,323 
61 30 22 83 12 71 95 17 78 120 8 12 986 251 718 
16 HY Reet ae 3 Slates 8 Gles sa: 12 10 1 145 90 42 
2 1 Lik eae. 7A Ecce tel an ieee Ie tat c Pare a 207 71 135 1,356 785 563 
417 322 227 1,773 1,613 101 1,717 1,596 90 25081 1,795 530} 18,215] 15,199 2,653 
64 i)5)) Palre Seas Ia 2 TSO 13 949 QAM i, ses 973 942 7 8,525 8,196 150 
Oe 15 14 90 78 9 320 305 if 409 332 49 2,633 1,621 999 
331 242 213 362 264 79 448 367 83 999 §21 474 7,057 5, 382 1,504 
6, 266 1,776| 4,028 3,011 1,252) 1,201 2,883 1,530] 1,066 3,200 1,148 1,941) 35,619 12,579 17,845 
61 44 8 Osler 33 37 OG 10 208 187 14 719 468 228 
524 433 68 190 4 14 292 237 7 316 234 60 3,030 2,267 294 
104 47 53 Pap yee 194 21 45 23 19 90 59 26 1,482 813 583 
108 31 71 41 4 On 59 24 34 102 51 49 931 332 580 
559 30 509 499 19 477 456 68 384 667 63 592 OL 859 4,749 
4,460 882} 3,319 15224 453 617 1,423 709 611 1,881 525 1,200} 21,749 6,557} 11,408 
455 SOO cee S . 802 451 2 571 442 1 i pi) Inert a0 1,993 1, 283 3 
372 70 287 162 24 136 154 43 109 247 34 212 2,314 650 1,583 
169 28 141 125 23 101 84 1B) 68 177 27 147 1,608 460 1,087 
208 42 146 37 1 35 70 28 41 70 ve 65 706 190 496 
15 4 11 5 3 2 29 28 1 29 10 17 292 112 167 
10,533 5,344| 4,876) 11,783 8,813} 1,666} 13,175] 10,984] 1,622} 10,100 6,494 3,678} 95,548] 61,074] 26,716 
4,736 3,618} 1,214 9,448 7,658} 1,037] 10,953 9,659] 1,008 Kea OROLD 2,400} 67,046] 50,183] 14,288 
5,797 1, 726) 3,662 2,339 1,155 629 2,222 L200 614 2,383 919 1,278] 28,502] 10,891} 12,428 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JUNE, 1925, WITH 
CUMULATIVE REPORT FOR FIRST HALF-YEAR 


HE value of the building permits issued in 

60 cities in June was 4.2 per cent lower 

than in the preceding month, in accordance 

with the trend usually indicated at this time 

of year. In the more significant comparison 

with the same month of last year, however, 

there was a gain of 4.9 per cent. The aggre- 

gate for June, 1925, was $14,651,613, for May, 

1925, $15,296,080, and for June, 1924, $13,961,- 
006. 

Detailed statements were furnished by some 
50 cities, which issued over 1,550 permits for 
dwellings estimated to cost approximately 
$6,800,000 and nearly 2,900 permits for other 
buildings valued at about $7,500,000. 

In New Brunswick, Quebec, and British Col- 
umbia, the value of the permits issued in June 
was higher than in May. The gains of $1,339,- 
718 or 41.7 per cent in Quebec, and of $139,- 
105 or 322.3 per cent in New Brunswick, were 
most pronounced. Of the declines in the 
other provinces, that of $1,942,739 or 23.6 per 
cent in Ontario was actually the largest, but 


Saskatchewan registered the greatest propor- 
tional reduction, of $255,249 or 39.2 per cent. 

As ‘compared with June, 1924, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia recorded higher aggregates of build- 
ing authorized. British Columbia reported 
an increase of $309,896 or 16.4 per cent, but 
this was exceeded by the proportional gain of 
$75,310, or 70.4 per cent, in New Brunswick. 
Nova Scotia showed the heaviest decrease of 
$162,615 or 77.5 per cent. 

Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver issued 
permits at a higher valuation than in either 
May, 1925, or June, 1924, while in Winnipeg 
the total exceeded that for the same month 
of last year, but was lower than in the pre- 
ceding month. St. John, Westmount, Belle- 
ville, Guelph, Hamilton, London, York Town- 
ship, Welland, Ford, Riverside, and Moose 
Jaw registered improvement in both com- 
parisons. 

Table I gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued in 60 cities during May and June, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK*AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 











City June, 1925 | May, 1925} June, 1924 

$ $ $ 

P.E.1.—Charlottetown|............ 5,000 Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... e 47,105 93 ,437 209 , 720 
Se alifaxns sn. Mee me 46,200 79,412 1938 ,335 
New Glasgow...... 60 11,570 5,100 
PS VANS yes | ee 845 22D 11,285 
New Brunswick..... 182,270 43,165 106,960 
Fredericton........ (4) 29,200 2,950 
*Monctons. 3.) 20 eee 8,270 8,465 2,510 
ASTER UIC distr egrany a. 174,000 5,500 101,500 
Quebec............... 4,553,828 | 3,214,110 | 4,463,109 

*Montreal—*Mais- 

ONNCUVEe leas. gates 2,916,555 2,140,920 2,195,340 
SQuebecs i meee onie: 382,661 569,905 1,601,118 
Shawinigan Falls... 20,900 77,100 3,185 
*Sherbrooke....:... 1,500 35,160 40,400 
*Three Rivers...... 57,100 281,650 304,325 
*Westmount........ 1,145,112 109,375 318,741 
Ontario.............. 6,302,996 8,245,735 5,862,831 
Bellevillowwa sees ; 29,910 22,475 8,950 
 Erantlora senna se 24,097 8,590 66,177 
Chatham] ijvneu: 3,575 67,200 50,200 
*Fort William....... 81,170 65,925 102,850 
EW hanes 2 ua ted 27,415 18,143 29,925 
*Guelphas ee eee. 87,611 45 ,220 34,735 
*Hamalton eee 361,000 310,300 210,925 
ISUne'S tone ep eee ee 1227 a 27,09 50,037 
*Kitehenerss eter. 176,880 166,588 242,357 
‘london eco. 228 ,085 224 ,880 188 ,855 
Niagara Falls...... 124,765 172,240 49 385 
Sewanee 47,600 76,590 40,750 
*Ottawaleec. cine 397,550 | 1,875,385 377,250 
Owen Sound....... 15,375 426,425 31,400 
*Peterboro.e eae 85,630 25,210 74,798 
Port Arthuriaseenn 35,766 179,785 17,966 
*Stratiorai eee 29,107 54,278 46,870 
*St. Catharines..... 108,187 52,590 199,745 
*St: Thomas Weta aleieters 11,705 25 ,020 17,015 
SALNiaas serene 51,308 116,390 157,750 
Sault Ste. Marie... 18,700 41,715 76,073 


(1)Figures not available. 


City June, 1925 | May, 1925 | June, 1924 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
*Moronto-speniceeeee 3,046,810 | 2,823,972 | 2,405,795 
York Township... 465,650 446 ,950 409,700 
Welland 22..esee 21,855 18,720 12205 
* Windsor tee. ten 395,676 441,650 534,717 
Orden tee acai 157,350 149 ,208 97,650 
IRTversides.... se. 127,200 121,500 64,100 
Sandwich......... 117,600 111,130 166,759 
Walkerville....... 57,000 116,000 62,000 
Woodstock......... 6,142 14,564 85,822 
Manitoba............ 612,635 727,420 701,405 
SBrandont gare meas 5,500 18,500 171,650 
St. Boniface........ 52,885 46,980 105,655 
EWinnipe sen sasae 554,250 661,940 424,100 
Saskatchewan....... 396 ,098 651,347 474,076 
*Moose Jaw......... 125 ,280 12,680 52,558 
TRefING. seemese mee 185 , 243 219,890 205,710 
*Saskatoontausaene. 85,575 418,777 215,808 
Albertacsi. 2 o.c00800 356,185 466,295 258,305 
*Caleary nee nee 151,200 181,850 90 ,890 
*hdmontonse).. anes 183 ,540 270,575 113 ,425 
Lethbridge........ 21,285 13,560 39,140 
Medicine Hat...... 160 310 14,850 
British Columbia....} 2,200,496 | 1,849,571 1,890,600 
Nanaimo yon. s.nene 5,700 8,300 ,000 
*New Westminster.. 79,435 33,645 21,380 
Point Grey........ 503 , 600 551,100 423 ,000 
Prince Rupert...... 31,600 264 , 864 20,175 
South Vancouver... 78,275 163 ,790 61,200 
*Vancouver......... 1,477,506 795,980 | 1,200,310 
*Wictoria yan ee 24,380 31,892 155,035 
Total—60 cities....... 14,651,613 | 15,296,080 | 13,967,006 
*Total—25 cities....... 12,665,703 | 12,204,876 | 11,989,512 
Accumulative total for 1925 1924 1923 
60 cities—first six 
INONUAS eee ee 64,662,849 | 59,857,531 | 72,831,620 
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1925, and June, 1924. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
by asterisks. 


Cumulative Record for First Six Months, 
1920-1925 
Table II is a record by provinces of the 
building permits issued in 60 cities during the 
first six months of each year since 1920; it 
also shows the totals for the years 1920-1924, 
the proportion that the six months’ aggregates 


bear to these totals, and the average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials. 

The 1925 aggregate of $64,662,849 was 8.0 
per cent higher than in the corresponding six 
months of 1924, 11.2 per cent and 9.1 per 
cent lower than in 1923 and 1922, respectively, 
and 16.6 per cent and 4.9 per cent higher 
than in 1921-and 1920, respectively. Build- 
ing costs were distinctly lower in 1925 than 
in any other of the years under consideration. 


TABLE I1.—PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 60 CITIES DURING FIRST 
HALF-YEAR, 1920-1925. 








Province 1925 
$ 
irimneemuowaraelslandu(lecivyaiecees.cseus cate: 11,000 
INTC WIS COTM GONG (sc) mae oe Ean oc ero igo ain One: 851,958 
INeW eS LUNS WIC Ky (GICILICS les tiie th ce eee ates oes 738,715 
OUCHECAGICIGICS Hen cae wee lactis accra eats 16,673 ,487 
ON CATION GOL CILICS) papers cncraias ceric lerce oe veins © 30,814,524 
NeamiGODan(SrCltlES eaten cee oer een en 3,135,020 
Saskatchewan (3, cities)is. ome. ces cd bage else aa 1,476 ,755 
Alibentas(Gierties) ta Waa Weis ie ales, Mey wlheula ae 1,508,554 
BritishyColana1ay(7C1b1es)) ence Se scene eee 9,452,836 
@anadar(Grmonths) ei. a owes teins oar 64,662,849 
gneda (12 enont lis) MN IGe acs ee. SOR wise o.. Po ene Dead Y, 
Proportion of permits issued in first 6 months to 
COLANMORACAL |. ce cee y each ie eioe ee eilied race tee ee 
lAverage weighted index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials (six months)...... 154-1 


2Average index numbers of wages in building 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 

$ $ $ $ $ 
16,700 27,500 49 ,500 127,200 34,500 
603 , 754 302, 844 1,223,584] 1,734,457) 2,338,612 
304 , 289 446,666] 1,107,458 534,855 1,123 ,270 
16,523,301) 19,598,131] 12,503,048} 10,870,750] 13,318,280 
28,427,415) 42,761,546} 41,858,395) 29,105,123] 29, 355, 724 
2,201,396) | 2,831,080] 4,489,403] 3,696,283 5,740,273 
1,863 ,334 1,470,594) 2,437,585 1,874,257| 2,219,660 
2,522,201 1,279,915 2,213,495 2,427 ,465 3,791,546 
7,395,141) 4,583,394, 5,283,486] 5,080,680] 3,731,704 
59,857,531) 72,831,620] 71,115,954) 55,451,070] 61,653,569 
123,731,196) 183,201,347] 147,962,173) 116,361,720] 116,779,628 
48-4 p.c. 54-7 p.c. 48-1 p.c. 47-7 p.e. 52-8 p.c. 

165-2 166-1 161-1 197-1 215-5 

169-7 166-4 162-5 170-5 180-9 


FLAC SSH LOT AY CAD) eee seco aus al leas ci eeeotorsaph es nepal cata ove ayatetens 





1Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
2Compiled by Department of Labour. 


Average, 1913=100. 
Average, 1913=100. 


TABLE III.—BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY FOUR LARGEST CITIES IN FIRST HALF-YEAR 











1920-1925. 
City 1925 *G24 1923 1922 1921 1920 
$ $ g Saale $ $ 

IMOnbi eAlerts rissa ser eees nokia sd Sean erect ts 11,481,558] - 11,248,115] 15,469,327 9,142,774 7,330,178 8,263 ,498 
EBOVONUO Siertesn fester esereistehs seicls cok rd de eel aero sae 12,998,633} 11,007,603} 18,016,857) 17,893,725) 11,688,813] 12,922,551 
WANT DEO e rere tal tetarcite stereo tee late ene Cn snes 2,410,440 1,770,000 2,104,500 4,049,700 3,084,050 5,435,450 
WEAN COUVECT Sarai clea tees cise Mee eet oat Aa. 4,899 ,543 4,137,261 2,230,159 2,013 ,431 1,660,382 1,485 ,068 
MO bal=-S1S MONS A sont ns welste cts siecs erie Maer seab tas 31,790,174) 28,162,979] 37,820,843} 33,099,630) 23,763,423) 28,106,567 
Motai==bwel Vier mlONnths cel « ss eee dee ters sicias os lover we tie orev 64,348,121] 68,496,764} 71,907,956] 53,795,051] 51,744, 488 4 
Proportion of permits issued in first six months 

EO; total for svc Mires Tee Panes Seed Deets a IY os I Rh 6 cred 43-8 p.c. 55-2 p.c. 46-0 p.c. 44-2 p.c. 54-3 p.c. 
Proportion of permits issued in four cities in 6 

months to 6 months’ total for 60 cities........ 49-2 p.c 47-1 p.c 51-9 p.c. 46-5 p.c. 42-9 p.c. 45-6 p.c. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


‘SUMIMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 


the records, are schedules of rates of wages, 


hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect. though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other informa- 
tion of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 


GRANITEVILLE, QUEBEC.—QUARRY MASTERS, AND 
Pavina Currers’ UNION oF THE UNITED 
Srates or AMERICA AND CaNnapDA, Loca No. 
60. 


The agreement in effect for the year 1924, summarized 
in the Lascur Gazerre for August, 1924, was renewed 
to be effective during the year 1925. 


GANANOQUE, ONTARIO.—STREETS AND O’BRIEN, 
GANANOQUE, AND Pavine Cutters’ UNION 
oF THE UNITED Srates oF AMERICA AND 
Canapa, Locau No. 65. 


Bill of prices in effect from April 1, 1925 to March 
31, 1926. 

Blocks 34 to 43 inches by 4% to 5 inches by 7 to 10 
inches, $35 per thousand with free air, price of any 
other size being adjusted by further agreement. For 
drilling stone by hand, 10 per cent shall be added. 

Price for dimension or monumental stone shall be 
adjusted between both parties. 

Tools and drinking waiter shall be supplied. 
day shall be weekly. 

Day work, 873 cents per hour, 8 hours per day. If 
paving cutter cannot make standard rate of pay through 
rough stone or other cause, he shall be paid this hourly 
rate while such conditions prevail. 

Only union men or those eligible to become so shall 
be employed. The Company shall not employ more 
men than they can keep in steady work. 

A grievance committee shall say whether the stone 
is fit to be.sworked or not. 

Notice of any desired change shall be given at leasi 
one month previous to the expiration of this agree- 
ment. 


\e ay 


Manufacturing; Printing and Publishing 
Toronto, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF THE GLOBE, 
THE Maru AND EMPIRE AND THE STAR, ANI 
Marters’ Union No. 5. 


Agreement to he in effect from June 1, 1925 until 
June 1, 1927. 


Wages per week, journeymen, day work, $385; night 
work, $35.50. Hours, eight per day, seven per night. 

Extras, time and one-half for hour work with a 
minimum of four hours, but not more than a regular 
day’s pay unless more than eight hours per day or 
seven hours per night have been worked. Overtime, 
time and one-half. Work on evening papers on holi- 
days, double time. 

If time is allowed for lunch it is to be taken in 
the men’s time. Mailers on morning papers shall work 
after hours if required for the first hour at single 
price. 

Differences shall be settled by local arbitration under 
the International Arbitration Contract. If negotiations 
for a new agreement should be unsuccessful, terms shall 
be fixed by arbitration as above. 


Lonpon, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN PUBLISHING FIRMS 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Loca No. 1388. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1925, until 
October 31, 1928. Upon 30 days’ notice prior to expira- 
tion of each year the wage scale may be considered for 
adjustment. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Minimum wages per week: hand compositors, make- 
ups, proofreaders, day work, $38; night work, $41. 

One week’s holidays with pay to each regular journey- 
man. 

Wages are to be paid in cash, weekly. 

Hours per week, five days of eight hours and one 
day of four hours, or six nights of seven hours 
(exclusive of lunch period in each case). 

Split shifts (running from day into night hours), 
seven hours pay at night rates. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time, but 
work not obligatory. This does not apply to regular 
hours specified for a night’s work on newspapers 
beginning on or extending into the morning of a 
Sunday or holiday. The publishers agree to consider 
with the union changes that might be mutually satis- 
factory in night work or holidays. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Employees called back 
to work shall be paid $1 in addition to overtime and 
guaranteed two hours’ work. 

An office operating three or more machines must 
employ a machinist. 

No employee shall work over the regular number 
of hours or days per week on newspapers where 4 
competent substitute can be obtained. 

One apprentice to four journeymen, one of whom is 
regularly employed in the composing room. Applicants 
shall be examined by the foreman and the local 
apprentice committee and ‘by the joint committee on 
apprentices. 

Scale of wages for apprentices: third year, 40 per 
cent of journeymen’s scale, fourth year 55 per cent; 
fifth year, 70 per cent. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—-EDMONTON JOURNAL, 
‘LIMITED, AND EDMONTON PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union No. 255. 


Agreement to be. in effect from May 28, 1925 until 
May 27, 1926. ; 

No man shall work more than six days or nights in 
a week when a competent substitute can be obtained. 
Hours per week, 45; day shift, eight hours per day 
with a maximum of six on Saturday; night shifts, 
seven and one-half hours per night. Any time in 
excess of or not within specified hours shall be con- 
sidered overtime. 
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Minimum wages per hour, journeymen pressmen, 94 
cents for day work;-.$1.002 per hour night work. Fore- 
men, $5 per week above this scale. 

Apprentices scale, first year, $12 per week; second 
year, one-third of journeymen’s scale; third year, one- 
half; fourth year, two-thirds; fifth year, three-quarters. 

Overtime: an employee recalled without previous 
notice after having left shall receive one dollar in 
addition to overtime for actual labour preformed; but 
if the time is up and he has not left he shall be 


paid time and one-half as if no stoppage had 
occurred. Overtime, first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. 


On legal ‘holidays, five hours shall constitute a day’s 
work. Dominion Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
- Day shall be holidays with pay, and any work per- 
formed on them shall be paid for at holiday rate in 
addition to the day’s pay. On the night shift, the 
morning of the holiday shall be the holiday for the 
shift. 

Only union members shall be employed when avail- 
able. The foreman must have a union card. 

Differences shall be submitted. to an arbitration 
committee of two representatives of the employer, two 
of the union and a fifth agreed on by them, provided 
dispute cannot be settled by conciliation. After two 
weeks, dispute shall be submitted to arbitration under 
the International Arbitration Agreement. Pending the 
final decision, work shall continue. 

The agreement specifies the number of men to be 
employed on presses. 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA.—JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND EDMONTON PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
Assistants’ Unton No. 255. 


Agreement to be im effect from October 1, 1924 until 
September 30, 1925. 

All employees shall be union men if sufficient can 
be furnished, otherwise employer may engage additional 
pressmen, who shall join the union. 

No cylinder pressmen shall be allowed to feed his 
own press. 

The minimum number of men and helpers to be 
employed on various presses is specified. 

A joint standing committee shall be appointed to 
investigate the standard of crews in various offices, 
when requested to do so by either party. Failing the 
establishment of this committee the standard set forth 
in the agreement shall be applied. 

Differences over wages and hours shall be submitted 
to an arbitration committee of one from each side and 
a third agreed upon by the two. Two weeks shall 
be allowed for settlement and work shall continue. 

Hours, day work, forty-four per week; night shifts, 
forty-two hours per week, with 10 cents per hour over 
the prevailing day scale: 

Overtime: an employee recalled without notice after 
having left the pressroom shall receive one dollar in 
addition to overtime pay for time worked; if recalled 
after working hours and before having left the press- 
room, time and one-half as if no stoppage had occurred. 

Overtime rate for first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. Overtime for certain 
holidays, double time for Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Christmas Day and for Sunday work. 

Minimum wage per hour: foremen, 95 cents; cylinder 
and offset pressmen, platen pressmen running four 
platens, 90 cents; platen pressmen running three 
platens, 85 cents; platen pressmen running two platens, 
80 cents. Press feeders, from $10.50 per week during 
first six months to $18.50 per week during 7th six 
months. 

Apprentice scale: from $10.50 per week during first 
six months to $18 per week during 6th six months, 
fourth year, half journeymen’s scale; fifth year, two- 
thirds journeymen’s scale. 


SASKATCHEWAN—TuHE (LEaDER PUBLISHING 
ComMPANY, Limirep, Recina, THe Srar 
PUBLISHING CoMPANY, SASKATOON, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND 


ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION No. 116. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 26, 1925 until 
May 26, 1928 in Regina, and until May 1, 1928 in 
Saskatoon. The conditions are in effect by verbal 
agreement in Moose Jaw. ‘ 

The union will co-operate 
locating competent stereotypers. 
preference to union members. 

Hours per day, eight; per night, seven and one- 
half. No pooling of hours to be allowed. 

One apprentice to each office, and one additional 
where four journeymen are employed. 

Apprentice scale: per week, day work, $17; night 
work, $19; $1.50 increase in rates every six months. 

Where only one journeyman and one apprentice are 
employed, apprentice scale: per week, day work, $19; 


with the employer in 
The employer will give 


night work, $21; $1.50 increase in rates every s.x 
months. 
Wages per hour for journeymen: day work, 912 


cents; night work, $1.044. 
per week over journeymen. 

Overtime, time and one-half for first four hours; 
thereafter, double time. 

Dominion holidays, double time; other holidays, time 
and one-half; on morning newspapers, in lieu of 
overtime 5 hours shall constitute a night. Sundays, 
double time. 

Men shall receive $1 for a call-back with no previous 
notice. 

The agreement protects employers against walkouts, 
strikes and boycotts; differences shall be submitted to 
an arbitration committee of three. Pending settlement, 
work shall be continued. 


Foreman, not less than $5 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Prince Rupert, British CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN 
Locan FirMs AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SHEET Merrau WORKERS, 
No. 672. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1925 until 
January 1, 1926. 

If the union is unable to supply workers, non-union 
men may be employed temporarily. 

Buildings on which work is done must have sheet 
metal work and roofing supplied and erected by a sheet 
metal contractor. 

No work shall be done on buildings where union 
employees have withdrawn, or where there is indebted- 
ness or unpaid wages. 

Union members must work only as journeymen. 

Wages per hour, $1; junior members, 75 cents. 

Differences shall be settled by a penmanent joint 
committee, or by the general office of the union; no 
strike or lockout to take place pending an investiga- 
tion. 

Hours per day, eight; per week, forty-four. 


One apprentice to three journeymen or less. One 
junior member to four journeymen or less. 
Overtime until 9.30 p.m., time and one-half. There- 


after and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


Toronto, Onrarto—Various Locau Firms 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CLOTH 
Har, Cap AND Mitiinery Workers, No. 

dey Tas 

Agreement in effect from various dates in July, 1925 
with 30 days’ notice of change. 
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Both sides recognize that strikes and lockouts should 
be substituted by mediation. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Hours per week, 44; overtime rate, time and one- 
half. No worker is to- be discharged without sufficient 
cause or reason; nor before case has been before the 
board of adjustment to be formed of equal repre- 
sentation by both parties and an impartial chairman. 

Workers must give one week’s notice of leaving work. 
If union is unable to supply help employers may 
engage helpers, and same shall join the union after 
two weeks. 

When full-time work cannot be supplied, available 
work shall be divided equally among the workers. 

Employers are not to give out any work to non- 
union shops. 

Overtime over 44 hours, time and one-half. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA.—LETHBRIDGE BREWERIES, 
LIMITED, AND THE [INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF Unirep Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND 
Sorr Drink Workers or America, Locan 
No. 354. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1925 until 
May 31, 1926, with 30 days’ notice of change. 

Only goodstanding members are to be employed, 
provided the union secretary can furnish them. Extra 
help may be employed by permit cards during busy 
season. 

No member shall be discharged or discriminated 
against for upholding union principles. 

Hours per week, from April to October inclusive, 
48, 81 hours per day and 5% on Saturday. From 
November to March inclusive, 44 hours per week, 8 
hours per day and 4 hours on Saturday. 

Overtime rate, time and one-half, covering night 
shifts, overtime outside of regular hours (excepting 
work of second soaker operator), and work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Minimum wages: operating engineers, 79 cents pet 
hour, and one week’s holiday during the year, with 
pay. Machinists, 75 cents per hour; machinists’ and 
pipefitters’ helpers, not less than $30 per week. Brew- 
ing and bottling department: first cellar and brewhouse 
men, not less than $39 per 48 hour week and $35.75 
per 44 hour week. 

First wash-house man, not less than $36 per 48 
hour week, and $33 per 44 hour week. Helpers in 
cellar, brewhouse and wash-house, not less than $34.50 
per 48 hour week, and $31.65 per 44 hour week. 

Tight and slack barrel coopers; not less than $36 
and $33. 

New men not less than $27 or $24.75 per 48 or 44 
hour week for first six months, and thereafter $30 or 
$27.50 excepting soft drink department. 

Beer drivers, not less than $140 per 
Teamsters not less than $125 per month. 

Hours per week 48 (exclusive of stable work). 

Men in soft drink department to receive not less 
than $24 or $22 for a 48 or 44 hour week. 

The company may put in apprentices in each depart- 
ment, to serve two years at not less than $18 per 
week for first year and $21 per week for second year. 

Sickness shall be no excuse for discharge. 

In case of lay-off men shall be laid off by seniority. 

If slackness of business occurs during winter men may 
apply for leave of absence up to four months. 

Prices are set for beer sold to employees for their 
own use and not for resale or for their friends. 

Differences over transportation of the agreement shall 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration of two from 
each party and if necessary a fifth elected by them. 


month. 


Materials shall be union made and union labels shall 
be used. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Prince Rupert, British CoLuMBIA—WoORK- 
ING RULES oF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Loca 510. 


Rules in effect by verbal agreement from March 1, 
1925, on 30 days’ notice. 

Hours per day, 8. Overtime, time and one-half; 
holidays, double time; no work on Labour Day 
except to save life or property. 

Where engineers are required to raise steam before 
work day starts an hour’s time will be allowed. 

Wage scale: on clam shells, orange peels, loco cranes, 
and road rollers, derrick work and pile driving, $8; 
dinkey engineers, pulsometers, pumps, aero cables, $7; 
theatres, minimum $6. Minimum rate per month for 
engineers in stationary plants, 2nd class, in charge, 
$250; 2nd class, on watch, $200; 8rd class, in charge, 
$175; 3rd class, on watch, $160; 4th class, in charge, 
$160; 4th class, on watch, $150. Oilers, $135; firemen, 
$130. 

No member is to supply steam to an engine operated 
by a non-union engineer. Engineers on steel con- 
struction are to be paid iron workers’ scale. 

An engineer laid off before quarter time shall be 
paid for one quarter of the day, and so on for the 
following quarters. 


Services; Personal and Domestic 


Vicror1A, British CoLumMBIA—CeERTAIN LocAL 
EMPLOYERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPp.LoyeEss, No. 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1925 until 
June 1, 1926. 

Six days’ work to be considered a week. Weekly 
scale for cooks: eight hours per day; chefs, $36; 
second fry, $30; night cook, $32.40; cook’s helpers, 
$19.90; dishwashers, $18. 

Seale for waiters: eight hours in twelve to con- 
stitute a day; $18 per week; overtime, time and one- 
half; reliefs to receive standard scale. 

Scale for waitresses: hours and overtime as for 
waiters; $15 per week; short shifts, 35 cents per hour 
straight. 

White lunches, cafeterias, etc.: hours as for waiters; 
wages per week, counter men, $16; counter girls, $i2; 
pantry girls, $12; bus girls, $9. 

Hotels: waitresses, 8 hour day, 6 day week, per 
month, with room, $35; without room, $45. In hotel 
dining rooms open all day, restaurant scale to apply. 

All scales include meals while working. Fractions 
of an hour are to be paid for full hour. 

In case of an emergency, inexperienced help can be 
employed, not more than one to a house; men, $15 
per week; girls, $12 per week. After two months such 
help shall join the union as regular help. 


The monthly reports of the Department of _ 
Immigration and Colonization on immigration 
into Canada for April, May and June have 
not yet been received by the Department. 
The report for the second quarter of 1925 
based on these monthly returns cannot, there- 
fore, appear until the next issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. ' 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JULY, 1925 


URING July the Department received for 
insertion in the Lasour GazeTTe the 
following information relative to five fair wage 
contracts, all of which contain the usual fair 
wage clause as follows:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who per- 
form dabour in the construction of the work ‘hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or yary any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. Where there 
are special circumstances which in the judgment of 
the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Imme- 
diatetly upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
-Minister of Labour hereunder tthe Contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as tto give effect to such decision. In case the 
Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to any em- 
ployee or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government tto the Contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it ‘s 
established tto his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee 
or employees belong or the authorized representatives 
of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIc WorkKS 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Port Stanley, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
William Bermingham and fon, Kingston, 


6048—6 


River St. Francis, Quebec. 


Ontario. Date of contract, July 16, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. Approximate 
expenditure, $173,635. 


Delivery and placing of stone at the outer 
end of the breakwater at Souris, Prince 
Edward Island. Name of contractor, John EH. 
Campbell, Summerside, Prince Edward Island. 
Date of contract, June 27, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $11.35 per cubic yard. Approximate 
expenditure, $34,050. 


Dredging West River at Sheet Harbour, 
Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, The 
Halifax Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Date of contract, June 22, 1925 
Amount of contract, Class “ A” $9 per cubic 
yard, scow measure. Class “B” 60 cents per 
cubic yard, scow measure. 


Dredging harbour channel and slip at Owen 
Sound, Ontario. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Dredging Company, Limited, Midland, 
Ontario. Date of contract, June 29, 1925. 
Amount of contract, Class “A” $6 per cubic 
yard, place measure. Class “B” 43 cents per 
cubic yard, place measure. 


Dredging channels at Ile aux Raisins and 
Name of con- 
tractors, Aime Laperriere, Pierreville, Quebec. 
Date of contract, June 17, 1925. Amount of 
contract, Class “B” 30 cents per cubic yard, 
place measure, for both places. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in July, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, subject to the 
regulation for the suppression of the sweating 
system; the securing of payment to working 
men and women of fair wages, and the per- 
formances of work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 








Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
DS Oe Se ee ee el a ee 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 805 65 
Making and repairing rubber stanps, daters, etc. 142 95 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, 

ASS. 5 eth on Ce SP BEES Done omance nee oc 16,297 12 
Stamping pads, ink, etc......-....-- essere eee eee Path ba 76% 
Mail bag fittings............. eee ence eee eee ee 7,308 95 
Goal ncaa EMOB eRe NAR oIaD dou ere cascs | 289 45 
MeLUCTUDOXES sete ct oem ene ee atlarar: 3,058 86 


foo tee eS eee 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the family budget in terms 

of retail prices being slightly higher, while the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices was somewhat lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.49 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $10.44 for 
June; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 
1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 
1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.00 for July, 1918; and 
$7.42 for July, 1914. The cost of eggs, sirloin 
steak, potatoes, bacon and creamery butter 
was higher while salt pork, veal, lard, sugar 
and cheese cost less than in June. Including 
the cost of fuel anid rent with that of foods 
the total budget averalzed $20.70 at the be- 
ginning of July as compared with $20.67 for 
June; $20.30 for July, 1924; $20.65 for July, 
1923; $20.67 for July, 1922; $21.53 for July, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 
for July, 1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, 
declined slightly to 158.4 for July, as com- 
pared with 158.8 for June; 158.9 for July, 
1924; 153.5 for July, 1928; 154.1 for July, 
1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 
1920; and 199.5 for July, 1918. Forty prices 
quotations were higher, thirty-seven were 
lower and one hundred amd fiflty-nine were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material four of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined, while two were prac- 
tically unchanged. The movement in the 
two groups which declined more than offset 
the changes in the four which were higher. 
The Vegetables and Their Products group was 
substantially lower, increases in the prices of 
rubber, potatoes and hay being more than 
offset by declines in grains, flour, sugar, im- 
ported fruits, tea and coffee. The Iron and 
Its Products group declined, due mainly to 
lower prices for steel billets. The groups which 
advaniced were: Animals and Their Products, 
due mainly to higher prices for hogs, bacon, 
ham, butter, cheese and eggs; Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products, due to advances in cot- 


ton and silk prices; Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products, because of higher prices for 
copper, lead, silver, tin and zinic; and Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper. The Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group were unichanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly higher, declines in 
flour, imported fruits, beef, mutton and sugar 
being more than offset by advances in bacon, 
ham, butter, cheese, potatoes, and eggs. Pro- 
ducers’ goods were substantially lower. Prices 
of materials for the milling industry and for 
flour and cattle declined, while prices of 
maiterials for the textile, the leather and the 
metal working industries as well as for hogs 
and rubber advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw or partly manufactured goods and fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods declined, the 
former due mainly to lower grain prices, and 
the latter due mainly to lower flour prices. 
Domestic farm products declined, while articles 
of marine, of forest and of mineral origin 
advanced. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada, published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured 
or producers’ goods, and thirty-eight finished 
or consumers’ goods, based upon prices levels 
in 1913 as 100, declined to 148 for June, as 
compared with 149 for May; 148 for April; 
153 for March; and 145 for June, 1924. 
Grouped by origin, domestic goods declined, 
while imported goods was unchanged. Grouped 
by stage of manufacture, producers’ goods and 
consumers’ goods declined while raw materials 
were unchanged. Export goods were substan- 
tially lower. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports rose from 152-92 for June to 154-68 
for July. That for imports fell from: 163-97 
for June to 162-09 for July. The combined 
index of both exports and imports showed 
practically no change, being 158-44 for June 
and 158-388 for July. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the base, that is 
equal to 100, the figures being weighted according to the 
commercial and industrial importance of each article in- 
cluded. This index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the period 
1890 to 19138, and has been calculated by months from 
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1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of the 
Bureau’s index number may be found in the supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerrs for January, 1925. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazetre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of July of seventy-one staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, and the 
rent for six-roomed houses in some sixity cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in order 
that the statistics may be available for purposes of 
comparison from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAzerTts. 

Statistics similar to tthese were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GaAzeTTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lanour GaAzeTre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over. 100 items. 

Reginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
im good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
jn terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GazeTTe since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the’ absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
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somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falis) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy. less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


In beef prices sirloin steak averaged slightly 
higher at 30-2 cents per pound in July, as 
compared with 29-7 cents in June. Prices 
were slightly ‘higher in most localities. Round 
steak also advanced slightly, averaging 24-5 
cents per pound. Shoulder roast showed little 
change, averaging 16 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 16-2 cents in June. Veal, roast, 
declined from 18-3 cents per pound in June 
to 18-1 cents in July. Mutton and fresh pork 
were steady while salt pork declined slightly. 
Breakfast bacon was up from an average of 
38-9 cents per pound to 39-2 cenits. Boiled 
ham also advanced, averaging 61-3 cents per 
pound as compared with 60-7 cents in June. 
In fresh fish cod steak advanced while halibut 
and whitefish were slightly lower. Salt cod 
was up from 20-8 cents per pound to 21-2 
cents. Lard was down in the average from 
94.4 cents per pound in June to 24-1 cents in 
July. Slightly lower prices were reported 
from most localities. 


* Lapour Gazetrp, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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Eggs showed a general advance. Specials 
and extras averaging 37.6 cents per dozen in 
July as compared with 35 cents in June and 
cooking averaging 33-7 cents per dozen in 
July as compared with 31-6 in June. No 
changes were reported in milk prices. Dairy 
butter averaged slightly lower at 35-7 cents 
per pound while creamery was somewhat 
higher in the average at 40-9 cents per pound. 
Cheese was steady. 

Lower prices for bread were reported from 
Amherst and London while an increase was 
reported from New Westminster. Flour was 
unchanged in the average, increases in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Rolled oats was steady. Rice and tapioca 
showed little change. Onions were up from 
an average of 8-6 cents per pound in June 
to 9-5 cents in july. Potatoes averaged 
slightly higher at $1.35 per bag as compared 
with $1.31 in June. Evaporated apples and 
prunes showed little change. Raisins were 
steady. Raspberry jam _ declined slightly, 
averaging 88 cents per four-pound tin. Sugar 
showed a slight decline in many localities, 
granulated averaging 8-4 cents per pound and 
yellow averaging 8 cents per pound. Coffee 
and tea were practically unchanged. Cream 
of tartar declined from an average of 62-9 
cents per pound in June to 61-7 cents in July. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.51 per ton. 
Advances in price were reported from Bathurst, 
Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal and Stratford. 
Bituminous coal averaged slightly lower at 
$10.70 per ton. No changes were reported in 
the prices of hardwood or softwood, ‘the 
average of the former being $12.50 per cord 
and of the latter $8.84 per cord. ‘Coal oil 
was slightly lower at 30-3 cents per gallon in 
July as compared with 30-5 cents in June. 

A slight decline in rent was reported from 
Toronto. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices again showed a downward 
tendency. No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat averaged $1.62 per bushel as compared 
with $1.71 in June. The low price for the 
month was $1.564 per bushel reached near the 
beginning and the high $1.71% reached toward 


the middle of the month. Influences tending 
to higher prices such as the small American 
crop, reports of damaging rains from Europe 
and of rust in some parts of the Canadian 
West were counteracted by the generally good 
prospects for the Canadian crop and the lack 
of export business. Western oats declined 
from 644 cents per bushel to 59 cents, Ameri- 
can corn from $1.28% per bushel to $1.22 and 
flaxseed from $2.37 per bushel to $2.22. Flour 
at Toronto fell from $10.02 per barrel to $9.10. 
Shorts fell from $30.50 per ton to $30.30. 
Rubber prices continued to advance, a grade 
of Ceylon being up from 763 cents per pound 
to $1. Bananas at Montreal declined from $4 
per bunch to $3.75 and oranges from $10 per 
box to $5.50-$6. Currants were slightly higher. 
Raw linseed oil declined from $1.19 per gallon 
to $1.11. Sugar continued to decline, raw being 
down from $3.96 per hundred to $3.84 and 
granulated from $6.22 per hundred to $6.13. 
Coffee was 2 cents per pound lower at 28 
cents. Turpentine was down from $1.65 per 
gallon to $1.56. Western cattle at Winnipeg 
declined from $7.174 per hundred to $6.45 and 
choice steers at Toronto from $7.50 per 
hundred to $7.474. Hogs were up from $13.07 
to $13.85 per thundred. Bacon and ham 
advanced, the former from 32-34 cents per 
pound to 344-36 cents and the latter from 
32 cents per pound to 33-334 cents. Creamery 
butter at Montreal advanced from 36 cents 
per pound to 38 cents and creamery prints at 
Toronto from 38 cents per pound to 41 cents. 
Cheese advanced 3 cents per pound to 23 
cents. New laid eggs were up from 37-39 
cents per dozen to 40-42 cents.. The price of 
cotton was again firmer, advancing at New 
York from 24 cents per pound to 24% cents. 
Unfavourable crop reports were said to be 
the cause of the increase. Raw silk was 
slightly higher at $645 per pound. British 
Columbia shingles advanced from $3.35 per 
M to $3.75 and spruce lath at St. John from 
$5 per M to $5.25. Iron and steel markets 
continued dull. Steel billets were down from 
$35-$45 per ton to $33-$43. Prices of non- 
ferrous metals were higher. Copper rose from 
$15.50 per hundred to $16.15, lead from $8.45 
per hundred to $8.70, tin from 56 cents per 
pound to 584 cents, zinc from $8.60 per hun- 
dred to $8.65 and silver from 684 cents per 
ounce to 704 cents. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICHS (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


No.of 
com- | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | July | July | July |June,| July 
dities 1922 { 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 








Commodities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)} » 67 |111-6]130-2/149-8]215-4/220-2/234-4|287-6]178-2|157-1/146-8]158-6]174-3]170-4 
Il.—Animals and their Products............ 50 |102-5)104-4/119-9]155-8]179-4)198-7/204-8)154-6|133-7|126-11119-9}132-5/135-1 
IIl.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 | 97-8/100+2/133-3/196-8!269-9|281-4/303-31165-0/175-9|198-6]204-7|194-4/194-9 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 | 94-3) 88-5]100-1)122-4/139-4]171-6/241 -6|202-5|166-0/178-6]162-5)159-2/159-4 
V.—lIron and its Products............0.... 26 | 97°7)107+2)151-8)220-2)227-3|201-8|244-4/185-7|149-6]171-8}159-2/151-7}151-5 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2)108-6}137-3)146-2)144-2)135-6)137-7| 98-6]/100-2) 95-4) 93-1/103-1]104-9 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

CUS eee A et tices oh kes Wine’ ss Me ois Aare std 16 | 94-5] 96-4/102-2/126-0}144-9)163-8)197-5|205-4/187-0/182-8|184-9]177-41177-4 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}107-4)123-1/154-8)187-3}185- 4/223 -3/184-71166-1/165-4/154-51}157-8|157-8 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6)124-1)143-41207-7)212-3)232-5/258-2|164-2)144-61123-91128-8]154-3]153-7 
IK Marinas cot as oheic cath oer aas cc de aie es 8 | 98-8]100-3}107- 2) 136-8)172-5)177-5)173-5] 142-3] 143 -9}130-11140-5)}141-0}143-0 
VT HOLES 6 Mir 28 he Oe te 8 oP ON Re 21 | 94-3} 88-5|100-11122-4/139-4/171-6/241-6/202-5]166-0}178-6]162-5|159-2/159-4 
SVi=—Minerall.s ol iy cae, ok Sei. oat Madera are 67 | 95-8)101-9)121-5)153-2/166-1/167-8]196-2)175-6)157- 7/158 -0}155-6]151-8)152-2 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/113-9]133-4]178-4]189-2/206-0/244-0/168-41152-6)144-4]147-9]156-0}155-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)110-9]1380-41)175-5)196-9)204-4/242-0)180-0}156-11157-6|154-91160-4/159-4 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Grours A AND B).| 98 |101-3/105-9)120-6)154-0/172-8/191-7/226-1/174- 4/155 -0)148-2|146-4/153-2/153-8 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 1105 -6)111-0/132-3)177-1)193-3)207 -6)244-4)170-7|146-5/143-4/138-4)150-3/151-6 
IBEVECTALCS ck. Ne ok ee oc len oan ess 4 1101-7/119-4)125-2)144-4]197-5}218-2|249-7/176-0)195-0/222-3)235-0/242-6/240-2 
iBreadstutics 6 suet ee Meese awe eta ae 8 |110-6)180-1)144-4/214-1)224-4/216-6)261-2)186-9}151-6}136-2)143-9}192-9]181-0 
Chocolater::|: & Weck, didseacte pedis «0 1 |102-0)104-0}112-0}108-0)104-0)131-6|183-21109-2| 96-0/100-0} 96-0}104-0/104-0 
is ew. ce Bie ce ee rate Meeker oi 8 | 9&-8)100-3)107-1)136-8)172-5]177-5]173-5)142-3]143-9]131-7)129-3]141-0)143-0 
ETUC SO pied cea eee, Oe ain eee cra toda SMG eke 8 |101-6)111-7)124-2)149-8]173-5}221-6|249-4/218-6|252-4/216-4)192-7/216-6/208-0 
Meats, Poultry and Lard:.............. 12 |103-7)101-5}118-9]163-3/200-8}204- 1/209 -2|152-7}150-6)136-8}121-1/148-3)145-7 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0)108-9)119-5}149-11165-1/192-8/203-0]167-8]128-7|128-5/125-3)129-0)185-1 
Sugar refined sy. kde creche Se tele ct 2 1115-4)148-5)171-6)189-6)208-4|237-2/408-3)213-3|164-7|238-9)187-5)148-7/146-4 
INevetables os Ie. Wine ick 5, aes sa tele ass 10 |122-9) 98-6)210-0}323 -3/232-3)245-41431-1]170-0]145-8]163-3]179-9)119-7|147-4 
POSE MARC RY a A, CRE TT Pn 2 1104-4] 96-5/120-0)155-2)174-41197-6)213-1)159-7|106-4| 92-2)105-5)114-2)123-8 
BLO DACCON. etek Bett < by Seite nay patter § 2 1108-0)117-9)117-6}124-9)154-7/204-1)227-0/206-5}206-5}206-5)216 -5/216-5)216-5 
Miscellaneousiisem.is ck ic ededetegee ss 6 | 99-3)100-0)119-6)159-5/213-0)248-4/283-81186-9]168-7|160-7)159-1)151-1/152-0 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0] 99-3)105-8)124-8/146-9/171- 6/203 -1/179- 2/165 -5|154-3]156-4/156-7/156-7 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANGHUNGET WEAT) ic. sh koe sack eek 11 }105-3/107-6)128-5)156-0/181-3]232-5}260-2/186-3}160-4]164-8]157-2)151-7|151-7 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 96-7) 98-6)114-9]136-0]152-3]185-0]176-9]167-1)151-0}156-1)158-3}158-3 
IPUIENicULe st ee ae de cee oe 3 |102-8)104-7|107-3/145-0]189-1/245-3|323-4/249-4/219-6/229-1]194-8/194-8]194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/120-3]203-2/224-3/247-4/336-9/490-6/461-6/384- 4/302 -9/273-6|322-7|322-7 
Miuscellancous ease os ae eee 7 | 92-9) 96-5] 97-9/114-0]135-0)150-6/182-3]174-8]165-5)149-6]155-21157-11157-1 
II.—Propvucers Goons (Grours C anp D)| 146 |103-4)114-2/130-7/197-4/195-6/206-2/241-9|167-3|151-5/147 -4/148 -3)157-9/155-5 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4) 96-4/101-1/126-3/146-0/164-6/197-1/206-5|187 -2)184-4/188-8]180-7/180-5 
OOlSE sss ee Bee ek Che. Se ee oe 4 | 98-1) 96-8]117-8/163-4/203-9/216-6/264-5/248-0/189-6]216-0/222-0)204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies ita ee aba Pein e et 8 | 94-5} 96-4] 99-9)/123-7/142-1]161-5/194-1|206-4]187-5|184-2/188-31180-4]189.4 
Miscellaneous oe) ee eee 4 | 92-3) 97-1]133-2}190-4/244-5/242-3/268-6/200-5]177-5/185-7|198-4|183-9]177.8 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104-4/116-1)133-9)182-9/200-3/210-7/246-81163- 0/147 - 7/143 -5|144-0/155-41152.8 
Building and Construction Materials.... 32 | 93-8} 90-3/103-8)130-71/150-5)175-0/214-9]183-2|163 -3)169-4/155-1}154-1]154.9 
Lumber OB Ged oan GOR eo RO OC 14 | 91-1) 83-4) 92-3]110-7/130-4]163-8/206-4/180-0]162-2]168-9]151-5!149-7]149.9 
Painters; Materials... .casstes. see nck 4 |102-2}119-8)159-4/219-4/264-3/303-2/313-7/173-3]181-5|200-9|187-4/205-4/1908.6 
Miscellaneous ap 4. 95 49..0c Rete oak 14 |100-0}103-3)128-2)174-2)191-9]192-4)227-7|192-6|164-5)168-1}161-6/160-8/160.3 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8)121-9/140-8}194-9)211-7|218-8/254-0)158-4)144-1/137 -6/141-9}156-2/153.0 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)100-5)184-2|195-3)274-1/286-8/310-2]157-3]180-4|206-5}212-11196-9}198.3 
Hor Huringustryet. 1.0. cn eee ek 2 | 72-4) 50-0) 83-0)188-2/237-3/445-6/477-51264- 4/321 -2/300-0/219-9/231-5}231.5 
HorWweathon Industry, so. sues eee soe 6 |102-8)114-0/137-6]167-8/146-6]/217-4/176-3| 98-0}105-1} 95-9] 89-6] 98-41101.8 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0)107-4)145-0}175-8)174-9}155-1)173-0]123-2|113 -4/120-3}112-2}115-6 116-6 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 }110-8}123-5)167-91211-5/230-6]184-0|208-7|184-8]161-3]154-51152-7/150-4 150-4 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |110-0)108-8]120-9/165-8/195-4/180-2)186-6]114-3|123-8/105-31100-0|116-6 117-9 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114-6)145-2]153-8)244-3]/252-7/261-7/280-7/177-7|150-7|124-4|152-3/189-9 179-4 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4/123 -2/138-6/177-3] 188-8] 209 -9]295+8|186-7|155-2/155-1]149-2/157-9}154.3 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Locality 2 & aioe) thes x Bo Lo oe 25 ho 20, 68 
na, es & o 2 ‘ op a a og to rots ©0776 82 , S_- Ove 
SS) ES) 22) 54 | 28 +8 s¢ pe t= he “3 
Sh ea Sw As By By a3 Be Ng pO Bis yy Bo ss 
xQ ° Ta] o =a oO O-— “4 
Saieeteaiek eo) Of | Se) Re | ae ea el eet ce 

oD ate fae n MR > H = a oD) ca aa) eo) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cnets cents cents 





Dominion (average)......... 30-2 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 16-0 | 12-2 18-1 29-3 28-2 25-2 39-2 43-1 61-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-4 | 26-4 | 21-4 | 16-8 | 12-7 14-3 24-6 26-9 26-1 38-0 41-4 60-3 
T—Sydnever ey ei ealaee 32 25-1 | 23-4 | 18-6 | 15-1 14-6 25-5 30-1 26°3 38-6 41 61-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-8 | 25 19-3 | 14-6 | 12-4 13-2 22 24-8 26-4 36 40-2 59-4 
8—Ambherstew. sede s 25 23-7 | 16-7 | 14-2 | 11-9 13-5 22-5 25 25 36 37-2 60 
4——alitaxie Gasieenieec tees 33:5 | 24-5 | 26-7 | 17-3 | 13-9 AS 28 28-3 25-4 35-9 38-9 58-3 
O=- WInCSOne ue woe eee 35 30 22 20 12 15 25 De — 40 45 60 
6-—Truro, kee ee eee 35 30 20 16 1 — — 25 27-2 41-6 46-2 j2-5 
7—P.E.1 AO by ob cet 28-4 | 26-6 | 24-2 | 17-8 | 15-4 13:5 28-3 24-2 23 33-7 38-6 54-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-1 | 24-7 | 21-5 | 16-9 | 12-7 16-9 23-3 27-3 25-6 37-1 41-4 59-4 
8—Moneton es: 2 isc chinaeese 30 24-2 | 19-6 | 16-5 | 12 19:3 — S 24-6 37-4 41-2 60 
9— St) Jonnes eee 33°6.| 25-8 | 26-6 | 16-5 | 12-5 16-2 20: 28-6 26-3 37-6 41-5 61-7 
10—Fredericton............ 31-9 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 19-4 | 14-2 13-9 21-6 25-4 26-6 34 39-2 61-6 
11—Bathurst es eas ahs R22 Onell om toro) |O12 14-7 — 25 20 39-3 43-7 54-2 
Quebec (Average)............ 26-7 | 23-1 | 23-3 | 15-4 | 10-9 13-8 24-8 25-3 25-79 36-0 |° 38-8 59-9 
12—Quebecii 2c elena voae 25 Men raonle20ron| Lora \u102¢ | ° 1467 25°3 24-3 25-1 30°38 35:5 57-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 28:3 | 25 O7°2)) 17-2.) 12-1 13-8 23-4 25-5 27-6 37-5 40 62 
14—Sherbrooke...........- 34-3 | 26-8 | 31 20-3 | 14-5 14-2 = 29 25-9 eit 38-8 63 
15=Soreliin abe oe ocean Varo |W) Cason al 425) 1 9 13 22-7 24 25-4 37-8 38-8 On 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-5 | 18-5 | 17-8 | 12-5 7-2 13-4 PAS 20:7 Dall 35:8 38-5 57-5 
= tan) OLN Bye so sites a tae 745) 22-5 | 23-8 | 13-5 | 11 16 26-8 24 25 — 43-5 63-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 18 16 15 12 16 19 22-5 26-4 35 35 55 
19—Montreal..............- 32°9 | 27-2 | 28-4 | 14-8 | 10-9 9-8 28-3 29-9 27-4 38 40-9 63-2 
QO Tull Yee eee tae one 29-3 | 23-1 | 22-8 | 14-2 | 10-7 13-4 30:5 27-8 27-8 85-9 38-5 60-5 ~ 
Ontario (Average)........... 31-1 | 25-2 | 22-7 | 16-7 | 12-6 20-2 28-4 29-7 24-4 37-4 40-4 62-0 
2I—Orttawa we ican 2 ae 30-9 | 25-5 | 21-7 | 17 11-6 15:6 30:1 28-5 24-8 37-4 41-9 62-4 
22—Brockville...........+. Baya cha | ease) | Pee) 124. |hae BBY 16 29 30 25 38-1 41 61-1 
23 IWWINSStON ate nesta eos sees 30°4 | 23-2 | 25 14-3 | 11-3 12-4 24-2 29-5 24-6 35-6 88-8 56-4 
24-—Bellevillesi. S.narseee ee 28-6 | 24 24 16-1 | 11-9 19 31-6 28-8 24-5 40-3 43 63 
25—Peterborough.........- 30-2 | 25-3 | 22 16-5 | 12-4 19-5 25-7 32-1 28°5 37-9 40-9 62-9 
26—Oshawa.......-..seer6- 29 24 91-5 | 14-7 | 12-8 20-4 29 30-2 25 38°8 41-8 60-8 
27—Orilhiaiwes ansdeee dee 29-6 | 25 22/3) 16-6 | 12-7 20-3 28-5 29-3 28-3 37-8 40-8 60-9 
28— Toronto nn. s sledge eee oe 33-9 | 25-1 | 24-7 | 15-3 | 13 20-4 28 30-2 25°3 38-8 42-4 63-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 34 OTe Simeon lssL) | 11-3 24-7 34 31-6 26 37-3 39-6 62-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 30 25 22-9 | 15-4 | 11 19-7 28-1 30 23 35 37°5 61-8 
ol — Hamil tones Pisces eee 34-3 | 26-1 | 26-4 |] 17-9 | 13-2 24-3 26-7 31-4 — 38-7 42-3 65-6 
o2—-Brantiordy.: sete cies 32 26:3 | 23-5 | 17-8 | 13-3 21-5 30:3 32-7 29-7 36-9 40-2 61-6 
So— Galt oy. eee teen cout 29 93-6 | 21-8 | 15-1 | 12-6 19-6 25 30°5 32 36°4 39°8 62-1 
34—Guelpheiie fades ve nee 28-6 | 21-6 | 21-6 | 16-3 | 13-6 20°8 25 27 — 34-4 37-7 60-2 
35—Kitchener. i: eee eee 28-5 | 25-8 | 20-3 | 18 14-5 23-6 = 29 25 34-8 38-3 62-8 
36—Woodstock..........2.- 32-5 | 25-3 | 22-6 | 17-2 | 14 20-2 30 27-5 26-5 36 38-1 60-5 
O(—tratiord. i.cucacdeen eee 30 25 20-7 | 18-1 | 13-6 20-9 28-8 27-6 2 38-4 41-3 63-4 
38--Londony..|.;. saaosene eee 32-3 | 25-4 | 24-5 | 17-2 | 12 20-7 28°6 30:6 25 38-2 41-5 62-5 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-5 | 25 21-7 | 16-8 | 12-5 18-4 = 31-4 24-4 37-4 40-4 62-7 
40—Chatham.............. 31-5 | 25-3 | 22-1 | 16-4 | 12 22 27-7 29-3 26-6 37-7 40-8 63-3 
41—Windsor............+0.: 30-7 | 25-1 | 24 16-7 | 11-9 20 33-7 30-2 24-3 3d 41-5 63-8 
AQ SATNIG ic cic aa wars eee hae 30-7 | 24-2 | 24-2 | 19 13-6 22 30 30-8 26:5 37:3 40-6 61 
43—Owen Sound............ 29 25 22-5 | 17-8 | 12-5 20-8 23-3 25 25 37°3 39-1 60-7 
44—-North Bay............. 34-9 | 29-8 | 26 ica lea sae | 20-8 30 29 25-6 37-1 40-3 63-8 
45—Sudbury Ji¢iccsoas bee or 31-8 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 16-9 | 12-3 21-5 30 29-7 25-8 Oto 42 61-5 
46—Cobalticcto.c5 25 see ee 31-5 | 26-8 | 21-3 | 13-5 | 11-3 19-3 Sy 28-5 26°6 37-7 40 61-1 
47—Timmins. 0.008 s36 0 oe 27-7 | 23-7 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 11-2 22 28 29-7 26-7 36 38 59 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 32-6 | 27-8 | 23-3 | 18-4 | 12-1 21-5 26-6 30°5 26-4 37-1 41-2 61-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 32-6 | 24-6 | 21-3 | 17-3 | 13-3 18-7 32-5 29-4 28-7 39-8 46-5 64-6 
50—Fort William........... 83-1 | 23-6 | 22-3 | 17-8 | 15-4 19-7 30-6 30-4 28 39-1 42-3 63-2 
Manitoba (Average)......... 28-4 | 21-2 | 20-2 | 13-8 | 10-6 15-2 30-2 25°2 24-9 36-1 41-8 58-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 29-9 | 22-1 | 21-6 | 13-6 | 11-3 14:3 28-5 26-6 24-9 — 43-8 56-9 
562—Brandon............0.: 26-8 | 20-3 | 18-8 | 14 9-9 16-1 31-9 23-8 —_ 36:1 39-7 60 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 30-0 | 23-1 | 20-2 | 15-0 | 10-5 16-1 30-9 25-0 23-8 44.0 50-2 62-7 
53—=Reginali) Soa. Geis 32-1 | 23-1 | 21-6 | 13-8 | 11-3 14:3 30 23-8 — 42-6 48-6 65-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 18-6 | 15 10 16-4 31-3 25 24°5 43-8 47-9 60 
55—Saskatoon...........++- 27-4 | 22-1 | 19-6 |} 14-1 9-6 15-8 28 26:7 22 42-9 47-9 56-9 
56—Moose Jaw.......-.---- 32-8 | 24-8 | 21-1 | 17-1 | 10-9 ies 34-3 24°5 748) 46-7 56-2 68-5 
Alberta (Average)............] 26-9 | 20-8 | 18-8 | 13-6 | 10-9 15-0 34:6 27-0 24-6 44-0 49-1 59-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 17 19 15 11-9 16-5 35 25 25 48-3 50-9 62-8 
58—Drumbheller............ 30 25 17°8 "| 12:8 | 11-3 15 35 30 20 45 50 63°3 
59—Edmonton............. 27 20-1 | 20-9 | 138-5 | 10-5 14-6 37 30°6 24-6 41-2 46-1 06 
60=Caleary ii. conn ees 25-3 | 20 18-6 | 12-9 | 10-3 13-9 82-5 26-3 25 42-4 48-6 58-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 27-3 | 22 17-9 | 138-6 | 10-4 14-8 33-6 22-9 23-6 43-1 49-7 58-5 
British Columbia (Average).| 32-5 | 25-9 | 23-8 | 15-8 | 13-4 22-6 37-3 32-1 27-7 46-9 52-7 63-6 
62—Fernie oi eisaieen aeons 3 29 25 16-5 | 10-7 19 —_— 32 31-5 42 50 60 
68—Nelson......-csesccees- 32°5 | 25 25 18 14-7 22-5 42-5 34-3 26-7 48 55 64 
C4 Erall ree ee eee 30 25 20 16-9 | 13-3 24-4 37 32+1 26 50 56 64 
65—New Westminster...... 32-3 | 26-5 | 22-3 | 18-7 | 18-1 20-9 36-1 29 28-2 46 51-4: 61-4 
66—Vancouver...........-- 35-6 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 14-3 | 13-6 22-5 38-1 32 26-4 46-9 52-4 66-5 
Of=—VACLOTIA outs cce neces 30-6 | 22-7 | 23-8 | 13-5 | 13 23-3 34-4 29-4 24-9 47-2 51-5 63-4 
68—Nanaimo.............-. 31-7 | 26-1 | 23-7 | 17-8 | 15-3 27-9 35 32-6 26-7 45-9 50°5 61-8 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 25°71 15-5 | 13-3 20-1 38-3 35 31-3 49 55 67-5 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1925 














Fish Eggs Butter 
S| ze) z & 2 6 ia a J % 
= QR _ = H n S Ghies 26 ar n q cigs 2 
ao /fE | aoS| a | 8 Seles’ | eo? | 32 1f8 fia eo Pere 
Ser iia |e ae]! el: PEN 3 i ie! Se Beate 532 | Seslaags| 8 |e°.,] be 
BaS] B=2/ 908] 228 | 20 Si@eselesc—|i is | ado [aa aol = pfa}] ga 
oBZS | ROH] a Bs nS oH by Gk Awol Dy Qn [So Sk “4 A, oA 
Cnn | S8e | Gas a 2 Rear, a/ -& |IS84o| 338 HAL loz eS Sh ® ee 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-4 29-4 20 13-8 57-7 a1-2 20-5 32-4 24-1 37-6 33°97 11-5 35-7 40-9 
12-8 ad°4 — — 1 18-0 17-4 26-2 24-6 37-0 30-8 11-2 36-5 43-3 
10 CLP MN 1s 8 5 aad I Gas Ba 60 18-8 14 27-3 25-2 42-6 88-1 | b12-14 36-6 43-1] 1 
12 SO, a Mette ce Blah toehe cucd 50 17-2 15 26-4 24-1 34-8 29-5 12 36-2 42-9 | 2 
1 Do. alegre lt. ee 45 20 23-6 24 SHOGD legacies ins 9 33 40-6 | 3 
12 25m Mase ee | Bee 50 17-9 16 26-1 25-8 38-9 36-3 | al13-3 36-5 43-3 1 4 
15 ZOROOM | esstees ota WX lates s 5. Vat (nee: Ate 18 30 25 35 25 10 40 45 5 
coy teed Ve A Rene Iie ach led bk MM 18-3 21-5 O35 23-4 37:6 55 10 36-4 44-6 | 6 
8 Sie Ih cect beeen | hylr d eee 60 sete | ee a 36 24-8 32-2 29 9-12 31 B0°8.| 7 
10-7 50° Os RAR | meee 53-8 18-1 17-8 30-7 23°9 34-2 31-3 11-8 34-6 40-8 
12 Don ede. tee 10 60 +1 17-5 34-2 23-6 36-1 ODaG 10-12 35-6 42-8 | 8 
Baws ics 35 saci ENON he Xie ee 60 6 15 34-4 24-1 38-3 33-8 12 387-5 43-1] 9 
12 Co Merl FA Siebenal |e ts Semen 50 “1 18-3 30-1 22-9 35-7 32-8 12 33-7 39 10 
‘chp Maso s aagted Lab eens Cams aaa 45 “4 20-3 24 25 26-6 25 12 31-4 38-3 |11 
15-1 39-8 19-0 9-3 59-2 0 22°28 29-5 23°5 37-1 33-9 10-6 36-6 39-4 
10 25 ZO i te 50 20-7 30-7 24-7 40-4 37-1 10-12 35-1 39-3 112 
15-20 BO) Dime setae 10% 4 Sea eee 25 82-6 23-8 38°7 34-7 13 38 39-3 113 
15 SHON EA beeen tule (ee ORO TL Pe Aun oles 20 80:8 23-2 37-2 385 a 10 36-4 39-9 }14 
Be Bi oe. se 30 15 jie > ete 60 OW Lee ts 23-9 23-4 35:9 82-5 8 AAS SE 38-6 115 
2 Te A ed (| 20 ed REBUN che SBE oh ues SOneie | Ce ae y Oem 24 21-3 SOAR (A | Re aa ae 8 eebie ce 39-4 116 
cna eee) aes aa 15 10 60 ERIE As OP Ae 36-7 24-5 35 31-7 10 38 39-3 117 
ee st out (amtaat, & 8 50 [ee eo te 2 aie 23-6 23-9 33-1 80-7 13 33 °4 38-4 118 
18 35 250 is ae 75 3S 20-4 32-4 23-4 43-5 37-2 12 38°+7 40-9 |19 
15 BOT Ms re Se ee 60 2 25 30-9 23-2 37°6 32-4 10 36-4 39-4 120 
19-5 30-1 21-4 11-3 62-8 6 20-2 33°53 23°6 34-2 34-5 11-4 36-4 40-2 
18 32 22 LO) ea kes 4 23 34:8 24-2 39°6 35-7 10 387-7 40-1 |21 
18-20 28-30 28 10 75 25 33 24-3 39 35-6 10 37-5 40-2 |22 
12-5-16 30 22 TO eee 7 18 26-7 22-1 34°5 31-8 10 33 38°3 123 
AS Ji eed | LS 15 ABIES aserlfcd |) 4 tS eae D4 eset 31-4 23-6 31:6 29 ad 41-2 39-8 124 
257 OA Ns Meters he oaths ccs ne co oe Peete: 25 29-5 23-3 31-9 29 10 34-3 37°6 125 
20 30 DOT Re OE ee cet aN. 4 18 30:3 23-3 Boe OF mater 11 36 38-3 126 
Nn! cae LO Ae 20 Bee a skt eae ‘7 19 28-2 24-3 32-4 29-8 {10-11-5 36-5 40-1 |27 
15 28 19 10 72 2 15-5 34°3 23-4 41-1 36-8 | all:8 36-9 40-9 |28 
22 35 One [oe bE oh ls eee 5 22 37-6 23-8 38-1 38 12 35 40-9 129 
20 85 25 Tor (eee h. oe 6 7 33°4 22-2 Ov ou 12 38 39-7 130 
20 35 18 12-5 60 22)-9 37-1 22-7 40 37-1 all:5 387-4 40-9 |31 
18 25-28 23 15 7) ees ee 20 31-3 22-9 37 34 11 35-7 38-6 132 
Loe. ieee 30 20 12 Rel es 22-5 31 22-6 34-1 33-8 | all-8 37:3 39°8 133 
Se ( 30 25 Se eek ees ee ed 15 33°9 23-6 37°6 33°3 11 37-8 40-8 |34 
Ee tds Oe ot 22 Cae. Reb E Sse RWiow oe 31-6 22-1 35-2 32-6 | all:8 34-2 39-1 135 
20 30 PP tei AER: Seng LeU Ra 23-2 31-8 21-9 30 CO [mney seats 8 34 38-3 [36 
20 30 25 LOOM aR here 22-5 32-7 22-4 32 29-9 12 33 38-8 |37 
18 25 20 iae Pokme sek 60 6 15 36-5 23-2 35:6 31-2 8 36°5 39-3 138 
20-25 30 25 10 50 3 18 35-6 24-3 32-7 a2 10 38-1 40 39 
18 30 20 Tove este 5 21-5 35-2 23-6 32°2 31-1 12 37-5 40-7 |40 
22 BU 20 12°84 Reet 2259 38-6 23-5 38-8 36 13 38 40-7 |41 
D2 St latets 2 2 | SE ae ee ek 20 33-5 24 37-2 32-5 al2 38:3 41-5 |42 
7 plo REI fA HOR MCAD. | oho aceon! ah ich ca eomcaree ic anata CaP re 31-3 23-3 30-9 30 11 36:9 37°7 143 
Ponce | eee fee [er ee (ee en TOR Pee we eae oy Ot 22 36-1 24-7 41-4 39 12 33°5 38-9 144 
SSE 30 24 10 60 18 37-2 24-9 40-8 39 12 33-9 41-3 |45 
dp oad 30 SAS aac a Part, Reime | 70 5 20 32-7 25-8 43-8 42-3 15 39 43-4 146 
ee Ree 25 20 Ws Raion lox batten 20 27-3 24-6 46-6 38-2 |] al6-7 33 42-4 |47 
A eA COs 20 ca Weave ee 20 38-3 23-6 42-3 37-8 11 34-6 40-5 |48 
18 30 18 pe Bid 2 | eae 8 16-8 33°8 24 BS 20h baton crass al2°5 37-7 42-4 |49 
PRES. ck 30 16-18 |........] 50-60 i 22-8 41-2 26-1 41-3 40 al2°5 38-3 43-5 150) 
PR seh 30-0 ay FO deat | dd AR a RO ge 17-7 35-7 23°5 31-1 30-7 11:0 31-3 40-0 
Ps 30 20 MWS RAND J | nc eM “5 17-4 34-7 23-7 32-9 32-4 12 33-4 40-1 |51 
Beh. eras 30 LISS =NS) RA Bes eh een les See cee 18 36-7 23-3 29-3 29 10 29-2 39-8 152 
26-3 29-4 gE 536 Sal VE Sy ie oe | a aoe 25°38 21:8 29-8 23°3 31-6 29-1 12-0 29-8 40-2 
25 SOM PIOLAS ace astoe senate Sk 23-3 21 80-2 23-2 36 29-8 12 31-2 41-1 [53 
30 25-30 LOR eee eR ah ok 27-5 21-7 27-9 23-5 29-4 29-3 10 28-1 40-4 54 
25 30 15 PAVE 6) Chey Saree 22 34°4 24-3 30 28-9 12 29-8 38 55 
25 30 1 ReSiel) BH TES Sa attr 8 NC dp cee Lt ae 22-5 26°6 22-1 31-1 28-3 14 30 41-1 |56 
22-4 27°8 16-0 18°8) |e. th .nke 24-6 23:9 35-2 24-9 37-8 31-6 10-5 32°5 41-1 
Map’ 30 20 PAVE IN| 8 ee A 27-5 37 24-7 36°5 26:7 10 30-5 40-5 |57 
25 30 TO=CONIPAE oe Re SE scat 26-7 25 34 25°3 35 31-2 | al2-5 34-3 42-5 158 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 1 ak |e eels stele 23 33-2 25-4 40-2 32-4 10 31-6 41-6 |59 
25 30 15 DO Petre 24-5 21-7 36-9 25-1 40-9 35°9 10 32°7 40-4 |60 
18 25 15 PAD Bee Ul a8 A Sieg 22-4 ah 23-8 36-5 32 10 33°3 40-6 |61 
19-2 4G) Ree et 1 ais) ee 23°2 22:2 35-0 26-3 46-7 41-5 | 13-9 39-2 44-7 
20-25 Pde ph hed Aes § 1S OSS OE a 24-2 25 34-2 25 45 36< 70 al 20u aes 41-3 |62 
25 Peso ble ae samo & 20. Viet’ 27-5 25 27-2 28-3 AB! IER toe al7 39°38 43-4 163 
25 30° Hibsee 282). 205) Oe ote 23-6 25-8 34 25-8 46 RNS sone 15 37-5 44-6 164 
AS ae degeoh od lets oo tae 1 (Eee Pe 15 a en B 21-6 18 38 25°3 44-8 40 10 41-8 45-5 |65 
15 VOM ERs aks. 15:3) | |e toer ake 19-9 18-2 B45 | a2b* 1 47-2 45 10 35-4 45-6 166 
15 D0 PARA ee ot 20 55 20-3 34-2 24-6 46-2 44 al2-5 44 47-1 |67 
deers 20 A ete 15 Ay eae 22-5 20 36-5 26 AAs ONS, ace 14 36-7 45 68 
12-5 PANS uel es =a (aS) SRE es Oe Ba eRe 25 41-7 30 55 42 20 40 45 69 
Ee ed 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 180. per quart. 
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pi A ay ae Canned Vegetables 
ee ee a |g 
We) we : 4 ye of : 
re or ah ee a oF Be) Whack i) Wios E FI 
Locality 2 a a me o ails oe eS 8 
3 a pa ee Sil Aad Be : : 
a8 rae im ae, as aes = & 2a & 5 ean 
Soe (eS Ae ee | ee see ee Sell eke) Gave 
oA | Ge ak | See] 2h se | <8 ai go | gs 
he Cee ea! eae) fon 4 mec a8. 5S. Sta 5 2 
@) OQ oD) Fy ia a H HH Ay 2) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 30-6 7-9 18-4 5-8 6-2 10-9 138-8 20-0 18-9 19-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 30-9 8-3 18-1 6-4 6-7 10-0 15-2 22°95 20-4 20-9 
I= SV ANS YL Ran Naa eie dese eae 31-6 8-0 18-2 6-7 6-6 10°5 16 21-6 20°38 21-3 
2—New Glasgow........sceeeeees 80-3 8-0 17-4 6-4 6-5 10 14-7 22-1 19-9 20-5 
3 Aim herstuas eau. wads en wees 30-4 8:7 18-7 6-1 ft 9-3 14 D2 22-1 19-4 
coal o CWht e.g aa Cala aU Se A al A 31-4 8-0 18-5 6-2 6-6 9-8 16-1 22-6 20-1 20-1 
D-=WANGSOP YM iis Dueicten cece eet ne ail 8-3 18 6:7 a WO Re Nae eee 24-5 20 23-5 
Gur eis clone Haciclap tare alata ae 80-4 8-7 17:8 6°5 6-2 10-4 15-2 22-3 19-7 20°5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-6 7-4 18:5 6-2 5-9 10-2 16-1 21-6 18-4 19-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-3 8-9 18-5 6-3 6-4 10-9 15-2 20-7 18-6 19-9 
S—=Mione toms eileen cs ge ene hers 31-1 9-3 18-8 6-4 6:3 11-4 15-4 21-1 19 20-5 
O=——St sO ee alae mteerteree 30-7 8-7 19-4 6-4 6°8 11-4 17-5 20-3 17-7 19-2 
10-=Krederictonsis.<. ac. shale settee: 28-6 8-7 17-8 6-1 6:5 10-6 13 19-7 18-2 19-7 
1i—=Bathurstiee sso. peceecee 28-3 8-7 18 6:3 6 10 15 21-6 19-6 20-1 
Quebee (average)............-000ee: 28-9 7:0 17-9 5:9 6-6 §-8 14-4 18-6 19-6 18-5 
12—@webectee... 3. Gectacic tae selene 30 8-5 17-5 6:4 6-1 10-2 14-9 19-7 19-2 19-9 
13—Three Rivers) .ocstaceboesiecess 30-8 6:0 18-6 5-8 7 9-7 15-9 19-2 19-7 19-4 
14—Sherbrooke..............00000- 28-5 8-7 17-3 597 6:7 9-8 14-1 18-2 18-7 18-5 
TS ——Sorel Myc wo seb aves, olsve ie ahs ovsranieye 26-4 6:0 17-8 5-4 6-2 9-8 14-8 17-6 19-4 18-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe........3.......> 25-5 6:0 17-6 5-3 6-8 10-5 14-3 19-1 19-7 18-4 
Lit. Jonnie: 70s .ci ses oem eee 30 6-0 19 5:8 7-5 9-6 13-8 18-6 20 17-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 28-3 6-7 17-4 6-2 6-5 9 13-7 18-8 19-4 18°3 
9—Montrealteces.. eae sc weet ese 30 8:0 17-7 6:0 6-2 10-5 13-7 18-8 18 18-7 
20a aa oh ae a mrratleereters 30°6 6:7 17-9 6°3 6-2 9 14-3 17-4 16-8 16-6 
Ontario (average)..............0066, 30-4 7-3 17-9 5-3 5-9 11-4 14-3 19-7 17-9 18-6 
21—— Ottawa wieds.c ce iccokile weweres 32-4 8-0 18-5 6-4 6-9 als oat 13:3 19-7 18 19-5 
22“ Brockcvalley. ve eclececiee loo 28-6 6:7 17-5 5:5 5-8 9-7 13-4 18-7 Aer 18-2 
25 —TNANTSLOM eos alegielesaieis Boe ohio ees 28-4 6:7 16-2 5-8 5 10 13-2 18-3 15-2 17-2 
24——Bellevallenii® came sisters « meeton 28 6-7 18-2 5-3 5-4 11-1 13-2 19 17-6 18-5 
25—Peterborough...........eee000- 29-6 7°3 17-8 4-8 5-4 11-9 13-1 19 16-9 17-6 
26-—-Osha wares be ncobnrcieees 31-6 7°3 15 4-6 6 12-2 12-8 19-3 17-5 18 
Qi Or Ha ee sitet LE A eRe oe 81-3 6-7 19-3 5-2 5-7 12-1 13-3 19-9 18-6 19-3 
28——MOTONtOe. ss fe Me ee eee: 32-6 7-3 18-1 5:0 5-7 10-8 13°3 LO <a Ma eae ee 18-2 
29—Niagara Falls............cs006- 33-9 7:3 18-6 5-2 5-7 12 14-7 20:7 19-5 19-5 
30 -—piCatharines, Sh askse seen 28-2 7:3 17-4 5:0 5-4 12-2 13-8 19-2 15-9 17-1 
31—Bamialtone yigolen elocinoe ee 33 7°3 16-4 4-8 6-7 11-2 13-1 18-7 17-2 —-18-6 
2—Brantiords)s. sagiceoenebee mee eel 29-8 7-3 17-6 4-8 5-5 11-9 13-4 18-2 16-8 17-9 
Bo G ally, Seat Ses i an a 31-8 6-7 18-8 5-3 5-9 12-2 13-7 19-1 17-7 18-1 
S4-— Guelph ie ume ee tae ae eae 31-3 7°3 18 4-7 5-7 11-5 12-2 18-8 16 18-2 
o0— Wi tehener. sce cee senor eiee 31 vas} 18-3 4-6 5-4 11-8 14-7 18-1 16:8 17-3 
S0-—Woodstoek:cctitesce seen 30 7-3 17-2 4-7 5:3 11-1 14 18-7 17-3 18-4 
Sia SUPAtlOrd i. aac.cmee eeeiee see 30-2 1-3: 18-3 5-3 6-1 12-1 14-1 20-6 18 18-5 
SO— London hie his ok reales 30-5 7:3 19-1 4-8 5-5 11-7 j4-7 19-9 17-8 18-9 
39=—S thomas... deen cone meee 29-7 7:3 19-6 5-7 5-9 12-3 14-6 20-8 18-6 19-5 
40 Chathamy sas ucnslse eaten 32 6-7 19-1 5-4 5-9 11-4 16°3 20 18-4 19-1 
Al=—-Windsorss) <5 caceb occas seeed 29-8 8-0 17-8 5:5 5+5 12-2 15 19-9 18-5 18-9 
40——Sarnianey 2 os doen ies sole 32-6 6:0 18-7 4-7 5-2 10-2 15 20-3 19-1 19 
43—Owen Sound............seeeee 32 6-7 19 5-1 5:6 10-1 15-6 19-8 17-9 18-6 
44—North Bay..........e0.cee008. 30-6 8-0 15-3 6-1 7:1 11-2 15-6 19-6 18-1 19 
45 Sud DUP. 'aiclies seeiewiete ee cee eet 30-1 8-0 16 6-0 6-8 12-1 ily 20-7 19-6 19-2 
46--Coloaltoun en hc Iie oe penne 33-1 8-7 19 6-1 7-4 11-6 16-3 21-2 20-8 20-1 
ATTAINS! bint athe che oe eee ets 31-8 9-3 15-5 6-2 5-5 9-2 15 21 18-8 18-6 
8—Sault Ste. Marie............... 80-2 8 19-6 5-8 6-5 12-1 16:6 20-2 17-4 18 
49——PortiArtour. ye is onteneowans 30-3 7:3 18-5 5:9 5-4 10 13-6 20 19-4 19-6 
50—Fort William...........s0005%. 30-5 7°3 19 5-9 5-6 11-6 13-7 22 19-1 20 
Manitoba (average)..............66- 30-5 CIOV fey ies ape: 6-0 6-3 12-0 15-3 21-6 20-1 20-9 
51—Wimnipeg............... BB acctats 31-4 Siri] 18-8 5:8 6 12-6 14-7 21-6 19-6 20-8 
D2—Brandonynce eeeele dese oe 29-5 SOU se RE RN aes 6-2 6:5 11-4 15-8 215 20°5 Pall 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30-3 8-5 18-6 5-8 6-0 10-4 13-6 20-9 20-6 21-5 
§8=—Reginay iy. PN stesso wee 29-7 CeXOG ah) Wawa | A Ne 5-7 5:7 10-9 13-3 21-3 21-2 21-4 
54—Prince Albert...c.......0c0006- 30-7 8-8 19-3 6:0 7 9 13-3 20°: 20 21-4 
59-—-SAskatOOnsiMon cos + canoe eee 29-5 8-8 17 5°5 5-3 10-5 14-9 20-2 20-3 21-1 
56—Moose Jaw. is..0020cccs scene es 31-1 8-0 19-5 6-0 5:8 11-2 12-9 22-2 20-9 22-1 
Alberta (average)...............000- 31-5 8-8 19-0 6-1 6-0 11-0 12-1 20-1 20-3 21-6 
67—Medicine Hat.......0.s.0e00s: 31 8-0 21-6 6-2 6-8 10-8 12-5 19-9 21:3 20-1 
58—Drumbheller..............2....- 35-6 10-0 18 6-2 6-4 11-8 13-1 21-6 20-8 24-1 
$9 —NWdmontons ss.) ste daee eee ees 28-4 8-0 19-4 6:3 5-7 9-4 10 19-5 19-6 21-2 
60—Calgarve te nse 32-9 8-0 19-5 6-0 5-8 11-6 11-9 20-1 20 22-3 
6l—Lethbridve: en eee eases 29-8 10-0 16-4 5-8 5°3 11-6 12-8 19-6 20 20:5 
British Coliiibia Wchhiaay ai : 31-6 9-4 20-3 6-2 6-7 10-8 10-2 19-4 19-5 20-3 
62—Rernie nae We ats sree 30 8-1 18-7 5-9 6 12-5 10-8 18-3 19-2 19-2 
GS— Nelson te nie kuraea sete oe 35 10-0 17-3 6°6 7-2 12-4 12 20 21 20-8 
GFT ral ae Pcp on ts Seta elas 30 9-3 16-1 6-4 5-8 9-6 9-5 18-9 19-5 19-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 31-9 8-9 | 22-9 6-1 6 9-8 8-7 19-5 19-2 22-1 
66—Vancouvers.). 2h cc bookie. oe 30-6 8-9 23-4 6-1 6-3 9-5 10-1 19-1 18-7 20-8 
67—Victoriawy. 0. Uae eee es 31-9 8-9 20-5 5-9 7:3 10-3 10-3 19-8 19-3 21-4 
68—Nanaimo,..5.)ee. ss eles Bees 32-1 8-9 23-3 5-9 7:3 10 9-7 19-4 19-4 19-6 
69—Prince Rupert............0--+- 31-3 12-5 20-3 6-4 7-8 12-1 10-6 20-5 19-4 19-4 
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M ; Potatoes Apples o 
. = 5 Ve ie si ’ : e 
| - ob = o oonl > . & tis “ 
er tl ee 5 a | Bg | Be : Ed Be Sd E 
aa ey 3 Ba | oF 1 38 A ieee as le ae 
Bo. we! Pees re) Fr) art | es Sg Batt negps of 2.0 BH 3:0 BS 
et) ee |e a -m | BS | c= | g88|] x - sol a ‘0 
ma, ay S = Fhe 5.0 Do tao = a ge o ™ a ane 
Soest deal comerciales!) Bl PS | Nee me Be 
a 5 ow ow cs q ay oe } Ss Ss Ss } 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 9-5 1-354} 28-9} 41-2 20-7 15-5 16-2 18-9 880 29-6 773 48-6 
8-1 8-3 7-184)" 524-6) [So oe 19-6 16-2 17-4 20-2 967 32-1 - 864 52-5 
8-8 9 1-27 2629) (ieee. 21-5 18-1 19-7 22-5 1-04 31-7 ZONE RCS. 1 
7:8 8-6 1-15 Ose ie ee: 18-7 16-6 17-2 20-3 893 30-8 772 55 3 
ree 8 OTE Peet ack Whe cee 20 16-2 16 20 90 34 1-00 45 3 
7-8 7-6 1-22 DG dot eee Aa: 18-2 16-6 16 18 89 32-6 “75 60 4 
9 8 1-35 sie Bit es 20 Se ed Pte gps Be Lea 1:00. (i, 0) eT ase terres ies 5 
7-5 8-6 1-14 PAC lbs Wann 6 19-3 14-7 18 20-2 1-08 31-2 85 50 6 
7-9 10 -69 Coos re Meee 20 15:3 15 19-4 1-00 31-1 -766 55 7 
8-1 9-2 -731| 17-9 43-0 19-9 16-5 16-3 20-1 -863 31-6 -869 48-7 
8-8 8-9 95 19-3 45 21 14-7 16-1 20 85 32-2 -816 50 8 
7-8 8-4 85 20-4 40 18 18-2 16-8 19-6 65 32 cP) ane ee 9 
7:8 10 -625| 15-4 44 19°5 16°6 16 19 +923 29 775 46 {10 
8-1 9-3 -50 163 PA et. 21 16:3 16:4 21-7 1-03 33 1-00 RO Ht 
8-0 8-4 1-059} 21-7 35-4 20-1 15-9 18-3 20-1 -943 29-1 857 47-2 
8-8 7-9 SOS ator eee eo: 19:3 18 18-8 20-6 95 30 85 AT elt 
7-9 9-2 1-221 392-9 30 21 15:1 21-4 18-6 95 26-7 -867 45 {13 
7-3 75 1-14 Page eer a 8 19-7 15°5 16-7 20 1-02 32-5 85 5014 
7-9 8-7 1-09 A Raab Be tere fl 19-3 15 15-9 23 979 26-4 1-00 44-4 115 
7-8 6:8 1-30 DAC Petes: 19-4 16-7 16:5 15-9 1-00 26-7 85 44-7 |16 
8 10 COTW ek. boc occ 92-5 13-8 25 25 -90 32-5 95 52-5 |17 
7-4 8-6 1-02 OO Me ed. 19:5 16-9 18 18-7 -98 BB tees 48-3 |18 
8-1 8-5 1-14 22:5 43-8 20:5 15:3 17-2 19-9 +932 26-9 74 45-9 |19 
8-5 8-6 1-01 26:3 32-5 19-5 16-5 15-6 19-6 -78 25 75 47-1 |20 
8-5 9-2 -958| 23-0 42-2 19-7 15-3 15-4 18-1 867 28-1 7133 45-6 
8-7 9-8 1-00 OO eee ee 21 16-2 14-9 20-6 87 30:8 698 47-5 |21 
7°3 9-2 elie BSG Wis ee eee 13-9 14-4 17-2 885 31-2 697 43-7 |22 
7-9 6:4 -67 15-4 25 18-3 13-4 15-6 17°5 874 26-8 713 43-9 |23 
9-3 9 SUT eto SG e acct: 18 13 14:7 18:1 - 886 26-2 +728 45-3 |24 
9-3 9-1 74 ToS. eee 19 13-7 14-7 17:1 -84 27 -723 42-6 |25 
9-1 10 -733} 14-3 | @ 30 15 15 14-5 16°5 875 25 725 49 |26 
8-6 9-1 sGiol imkOd Mae voed: 21-7 14-4 15-1 17-8 936 26-3 732 45 |27 
8-7 9 972| 17-8 54 15-2 14-2 14-4 16-5 -771 24-2 -665 43-6 |28 
9-1 11-5 1-17 CU il WA) Aree, Ae ode 16-4 15°2 18 94 29-9 849 46 {29 
8-8 9-5 1-08 ge A AR lo i Se 15-6 14-8 16-9 - 856 27-2 “711 46-3 |30 
9-1 9-1 95 026. ties vote 19 14-8 14-3 16 -799 23-9 682 44-4 |31 
4 8-9 72 14-5 48 20 13-6 14 14-9 744 25 -663 41-3 |32 
8-6 8-7 e7OING eal Shs Pots, ek Peete as 15:3 14:7 17:2 847 26 731 44.2 133 
8 7-2 +82 TOOT oe enh. Sa 13-4 13:7 16 °753 27-1 -67 44 134 
7-9 8-5 a Mie ars ete ead ees cc ake 15 14-4 17:7 795 27-5 -698 42-4 135 
7-6 7-2 1-01 FEC Ah RR cor ibe 15°5 14-6 17-4 +828 28 +3 +695 44 136 
8-6 7-1 ao led lat aoa: 17-5 16-2 15-2 17-6 -871 27-1 72 45-4 |37 
8-2 8-8 -8361 16-7 SEPOCY (ONe drasey Le 14-6 15-1 17-8 899 27-2 734 44-1 |38 
8-1 11-7 -996| 20-2 7 Le Wl nila D 16:1 15-8 17 -906 28-6 +844 46-5 |39 
7-4 9-1 1-16 a Ot oak vee BS SR 15:1 14-1 17-2 +885 30-3 712 46-3 |40 
8-7 10-2 1-03 19-7 SUR Era ca: 16-7 14-9 17-3 854 28-1 -767 45 |41 
8-6 10°S. Uredee tars Js Avge cen 18 16-7 16:2 16 943 29-2 75 45 |42 
TT 8-1 EGGS atl so leet acilecpeetca- 15°5 14-8 17-2 81 31-2 764 44-5 |43 
8-7 10 1-03 DOR cats 21-3 14:3 15 17-7 914 31-4 775 49-3 |44 
9-1 10-8 1-04 25-6 75 21-7 19 17-7 21-8 965 30-6 -80 45-5 |45 
9-5 9-8 1-22 DG sales 23-3 18-4 20-7 23 -979 30 -792 52-1 |46 
10-1 9 1-35 38-8 45 21:7 14:7 18-7 20-3 98 26-3 775 50 =—«|47 
9 9-4 1-00 SEB Ml ae ie 20 14-7 17 22 -828 27-5 714 46-4 |48 
8-6 8-6 1-37 30-3 30 29 16-4 15:4 19-2 814 30-7 “75 46-7 |49 
8-9 10 1-43 31-6 45 22-6 16:9 18°7 93-1 +856 32-5 712 48-7 |50 
8-7 9-7 W335) pet -4: eae cee: 21-8 16-2 16-4 20-9 797 31-5 - 682 48-3 
9 11-7 1-70 ope Sl ine 21 15-9 15-8 20 793 29-6 698 48-2 |51 
8:3 7-7 NT ie On BCD aes 22-5 16:4 17 21-7 -80 33-3 -666 48-3 |52 
8-5 11-4 4-998) | 38:0 |... nna: 22-5 14-7 16-5 20-1 -840 31-0 702 52-6 
8-2 11-4 1-83 35 Mh eee ce 23 14-1 15-6 20-1 - 828 30-3 -686 49-7 |53 
8-4 12-9 2-19 BSE IN ve oeh ae 23-6 13-8 16-5 19-6 85 32-5 “717 52-1 154 
9-2 10:4 1-99 aay oll ae 25 14:5 17°5 20 813 30 -70 55155 
83 10-9 1-98 PASI eae 18-3 16-2 16-5 20-8 +868 31 706 53-6 156 
8-4 12-3 Cy 7) il er Ie ee 23-4 15-8 16-5 19-3 853 29-8 776 54-0 
8-6 12-1 2-45 AB DNs 24-4 17 17°5 18-1 +842 28-3 -808 55 «57 
9-4 12-8 2-48 45 tees te. 23-3 16-8 16-8 20:5 +933 31-7 775 60 58 
7-8 11-9 1-25 26.40 Meret: 21-7 13-8 15-8 20-7 -778 28-7 713 50-8 |59 
8-6 12-3 CMEC) lah ie aul Nee ee 24-2 15-1 16-5 18-6 +84 29-4 +793 51-5 |60 
7-7 12-3 2-09 AD 1h em eae, 23-5 16-5 16 18-6 “87 31 -79 52-5 |61 
8-3 10-5 AY |) ny YS Pa 21-9 14-8 15-3 17-9 -844 32-1 789 53-3 
8-8 B23. | xaS-47 275-1 haaeeee st. 20 13-8 15 17-8 +833 34 -817 55 162 
8-8 12-7 DERE L: aa. uns tome eae: 25 15-9 15-8 18-3 908 35 +792 55 «163 
8-6 9-1 2-60 7 es eerie, 23-3 16-3 15 17 888 36-3 +825 51-3 |64 
7-6 10-4 | a2-55 | a48-9 ]........ 20-8 13-1 15-1 15-9 772 26-3 -768 48-6 |65 
7:6 10-7 DAG.) e451. Vine st. 20-5 15-4 14-9 18-6 785 28 -721 53-3 166 
8-6 10-8 Wie -SS |b, ADS-D bao. aed > 20-7 15-4 14-7 18-6 845 29-9 +759 50-7 |67 
7°7 11-3 1 a2-56) B63-6 |oo- ss) - 20 13-8 15 17-8 +833 34 817 55 =-|68 
8-3 1 Wine AS) ECR Oat 25 15 16:9 19-4 -888 33 813 57-5 169 
i aH Sg Pace ci ea aa acetal etn A a ee 
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Sugar ig : 

= » nm o 3 

¢ Be 3 1) Bo as Ae te Q 

g¢]|/¢/3 ey eee fa dea wee) eee 

Locality 2 2 ‘) sg |¢e Beall a i oS ES § 5 oe 

oy, ty g = =e Q , oO a. ol & ie) 

Sp ie , wg APO as : 2G OF ee ag 

s26|#3S| 6 | 8s | o8o| BY | 43 |] se | eS | gs | ss 

ace | mon | tH ga | Sou | oR oh a5 8 Bk a8 

on & i 2 3 8 es 8 58 pala a @ bb ¢5 2 nm Za 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 8-4 8-0 60-3 +5 7°3 15-4 8-7 42-8 61-7 2-4 6 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-9 8-4 65-3 1-5 30-3 12-5 4-0 46-1 48-6 13-4 8-3 
I——Sy dneyaw.:. cos eae 9-3 8-7 65 74-2 32-3 14-6 4-5 53-6 54-4 13-3 8-2 
2— New Glasgow......... 9-2 8-8 66 72 Sie 12-3 3-7 43-1 36-2 14-3 8-1 

S— ATM ersten ares om wets 8-7 7-9 67-5 70:6 30 10-8 4-2 45 40 13-5 8 
A TAT AR OW on vale e ae ae 8-1 7-6 63 72-1 28-3 14-2 4-2 50 61-2 13-1 8-4 

D--WiINGSORW het .. kee e de 9 QO enreee sf 69 30 nA | ee ee 40 60 13 8 
CU TuTrO Pelee eee ae, ae 8-9 8-2 65 71 30 11 3-5 45 40 13 8-8 
7—P.E.3.—Charlottetown 8 7-5 61-7 69 27-6 15 3-9 47-3 46-5 13-2 Heo 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-8 8-2 63-9 72-1 26-9 12-5 3-9 43-1 43-3 12-4 7-5 

S—Monetonicec sncclcc iste sce 9-1 8-2 70°6 73°9 28-5 12 4-1 52 43-2 13-6 8 
9-6) JOnNGe uo eek ae ets 9 8-2 65 67:5 26-6 11-7 4-1 46 49 12-7 7°8 
10—Fredericton........... 8-6 8-3 60 73°5 24-6 12-1 3-5 34-2 41-1 11-4 7-1 
1i——Bathursteceuieauiess os 8-4 7-9 60 73°5 28 14 3-9 40 40 12 7-2 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-9 7:5 58-7 69-2 26-4 14-3 3°8 43-7 66-5 11-2 7-3 

12—-Quebec Aes tee) ose 7-8 7-3 58-9 70:6 26-9 16-4 3-6 42 64 11 8 

183—Three Rivers......... 8-3 7-6 61-7 69-7 25 15-1 4-] 45 76 11-5 7 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7-8 7:4 59-2 69-2 27-6 12-6 3°4 41-7 56-7 10:4 7-3 
T5— Sorel shee cs oho deen 7-7 7:3 51:3 64-6 26°4 12-4 4-2 42-9 73°3 11-2 7:8 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-9 7-4 58-6 66-9 26 12-6 4 45-8 71-2 10 6-9 

17st) Johnnis shee 8-3 8-3 56-7 68-3 25 15-3 SOCOM eee ee 65 13-5 if 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-3 7-9 64-3 71-8 27-1 14 3-9 42-9 62-1 11-8 7-4 
19—Montreal............. 7:5 7-1 60-6 70-9 26:1 14-7 3-4 45-7 68-4 11-4 7-1 
Z0—SELUI Reeeetee e owe 7-9 7:4 57-2 70-9 27-5 12-6 3-3 43-3 62 10 7:3 
Ontario (Average).......... 8-2 7-9 61-6 71-4 25-9 13-2 3-5 40-1 60-5 11-5 7-5 
21 — Ottawa Seu sation 7:7 7:4 61-6 72 26-2 12 3-4 45-6 58-4 11-7 7-2 
22—-Brockwall@sscccccle dane 8 7-9 56-2 69-1 25 11-1 3-5 30 45 10-6 6-6 
23——AKINESTON, ss. ve ste oles 7-5 7:3 56-5 67-7 25 12-1 3-5 37-7 49-9 10-2 HEX 
24—Belleville............. 8-2 7-9 62-8 70-1 25°38 13-3 3-4 38-3 62-1 11-2 7-4 
25—Peterborough......... 7-9 7°8 63:5 68-8 24-3 14-2 3-2 35-5 48-8 10-8 6-7 

26—Oshawa............0- 7:8 7:5 65 70:9 25 12-8 3-3 40 60 12-3 7 
2 Orilliagae ee sce 8-5 8-1 64-4 72 25-6 13-6 3-6 38-7 56:3 11-8 8-2 
28—Torontole.. 22) ele. se 7-7 7-4 62-8 71-1 24-3 11-5 3-5 39-9 53 10 6-8 
29— Niagara Falls......... 7-9 7:7 60-6 74:5 25-7 12-5 36 45-6 62-3 11-6 7:4 
380—St. Catharines........ 8-2 8 67-2 74-1 23-8 11-9 3-6 42 56-5 11-4 6-7 
sl Hamilton uss. eeone 1 7:8 7-4 61-8 69-3 24-9 13 3-3 36-5 64-9 10-3 6-5 
32 BIAntlOrd ys. eee ole aes « 7:6 7°4 59:5 70-9 24-1 11-8 3-4 41-1 58-9 11-3 6-9 

Bo ACrall Geel Maree, tnteh othe am 8 7-8 63 68-6 23-8 13-7 3-5 44-5 56-7 10-6 if 
54—Guelphee eee ee eae 7-9 7-7 61-1 71-2 23-6 13 3-8 40-4 61:3 11-6 6-4 
35—Kitchener............. 8-9 8-9 50:4 68 24-3 12-5 3-9 36-1 58-4 10:7 71 
386—Woodstock............ 7:6 7:4 60 69-6 24 11-7 5) 35 54-7 11 6-5 
Oh OtratlOrd. seed. ce acne 8-2 8 59-2 70:9 24-8 Be? 3-4 42-1 55-4 11-6 7-9 

$8— London na! en soe Ae oe 8 7-1 64:6 72-1 24-5 14-1 3-5 41-1 59-9 11-4 7 
39—St. Thomas........... 8-8 8:5 65-7 72-7 26-1 13-8 3°5 42-3 59 12 8-3 
40—Chatham............. 8-3 7-9 59-9 69 25-8 12-3 3-4 40 59-8 11-5 7-8 
41—Windsor.............. 8 7-9 58-9 71-3 26-8 12-8 3-4 36 59-8 10-1 7°5 
42——Sarniaiais cis ssste degoae 8-2 7-7 65 71-7 26-7 12-8 3 36-7 75 11-7 8-3 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-4 7-9 64:5 71:8 26-7 12-1 2-9 36 53-8 11-8 8-5 
44—North Bay........... 8-6 8-3 65:7 74 29-3 15-2 4-7 48-3 80 12-5 7-9 
45—Sudbury.............. 8-9 8-8 57 74-6 30 14-9 3-9 39 66-7 12 7-8 
46-—Wobalthues fiaesodeewas 9-3 9 67-1 73°3 28-3 16-4 4.2 44.3 70 14-6 8-7 
47——PIMMINSs 2). /. sss Sets 9-2 8-3 64 72 24 15 AY ON. BCE ae 15 7-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-4 8-2 57-9 74-6 28-7 14-7 3-9 45-6 65 13-6 8-2 
49—Port Arthur........... 8-5 8-4 56-4 73°3 27-2 15 3-4 43 72-5 10-7 8-8 
50—Fort William.......... 8-5 8-2 65 73°6 30 13-8 3-2 40-8 70 10-3 8-7 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-7 8-6 57-4 70-1 28-4 14-4 3-8 40-0 66-4 12-3 7:7 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8-4 8-2 56°5 71-8 27-5 13-7 3:7 40 64-4 12-5 7-9 
62—Brandons- 23. dete 9 9 58-3 68-3 29-3 15. 3-8 40 68-3 12 7-4 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 9-0 8:5 58-0 73°3 28-8 20-4 3-6 44.7 78-8 14-5 7:8 
58—Regina...........00005 8-9 8:3 56-6 71-6 27-7 | k17 3-3 40 65 13-9 8-1 
54—Prince Albert......... 9-1 8-9 57:9 75°4 80-5 | k21-7 3°6 41-4 80 13-8 8-8 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-9 8-3 57-5 71-9 28-3 | k23 4 51-3 90 16-7 7:6 
56—Moose Jaw............ 9 8-5 60 74-3 28-8 | k19-7 3-5 46 80 13-7 6-7 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-5 8-7 55-9 73-7 29-3 18-7 4-1 41-6 63-3 14-2 7:9 
57—Medicine Hat......... 9-8 8-8 58 73°1 30 k21-8 4 41-7 75 14-5 7-9 
58—Drumbheller........... 9-7 9-3 55 75°3 30:2 | k20-3 4-3 40-2 64 15 7:6 
59—E.dmonton............ 9 8-4 52 72-6 28-3 | k16-9 4-2 36-4 55 14-2 h8-5 
60—Calgary............... 9-1 8-4 59-6 72-2 28-8 | k17-2 4 44-5 65-7 12-5 7-4 
61—Lethbridge........... 9-8 8-8 55 75-5 29 k17-5 4-2 45 56-7 15 h8-3 
British Columbia (Average) 8-4 7:9 56-4 72-2 29-7 24-0 4-1 49-2 70-9 13-8 7-7 
62—Fernies ji... 5.6 6ds. sas 8-3 8-1 58°3 71-7 30-8 | k21-5 4-3 48-3 71-7 14-2 h8-3 
63—Nelson..............6- 9-1 8-4 60-8 75-2 28-8 | k380-5 4-2 48-3 (25 15 h8-3 
C4— Trail. ee ele wees 8-7 7-9 55 70-6 29-5 | k26-9 4 45 72:5 14-2 h— 
65— New Westminster..... 8-2 7-9 54-7 69-7 29-2 | k19-8 3-9 50-7 68-4 14 h7-5 
66—Vancouver............ 7-8 7-5 55-1 70-7 27-8 | k25 4 45 69-3 12-1 ne 
6/=-Viictoriaun.s sceaacanete 7°8 7-4 55:3 G1e3 29-1} k19-4 3-5 50 55 11-9 h7-0 
68—Nanaimo............. 8-3 8-1 58-3 71-7 30-8 | k21-5 4-3 48-3 72°5 15 h— 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-9 8 53-8 76-3 31-3 | k27-5 4-8 58-3 85 14-2 7-6 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar, etc. g. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h. Smallbars5c. k. Vinegarsold extensively in bottles at higher pricesthanin bulk. n. The higher price 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1925 











Coal Wood _ Rent 
= oy A 
- 3 2 gta 
- a a 2 : £ a a8 ak Bao : : 
= F S ae SAw c= 5 ny ois a ls Bx Sas SH BSns 
oO Ag Aa tS a 2 e BO Sag 6 m8 = 2a EREOS geaaos 
£8 a8 Hiei es ew Ss Bs Ses | ‘3 | 2-| So88e8 |Sonsee 
oO ae) feces Oo Ard. QA 
ou Sh Farka of ee > h > iis ap a 2 | #8oean |TSS8SRu 
ge = 2 Se Seon roe 352 mee © | Bal; woe ee2 inoeese 
< fa seh a Descam bene Ct lees eye a? O | a | a Coe naar? 
$ $ c c. $ 
16-513 10-086 12-197 14-453 8-842 11-077 10-324 | 30-3 | 13-7 27-558 19-606 
17-333 9-347 9-250 10-000 6-583 -950 6-785 | 33-2 | 14-8 22-300 14-600 
NR er Lae a7-+20 6-00 7-00 5-00 GOO ile ra ce. Seo | S8=351NTS 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00} 1 
serie oie tage. erst a7-25 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b8-00 b9-14 30-32] 14 22-00 2 
017-00 9-00 9-00 10-00 SOOM ot eee aa aye 6-00 32 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
n15-50-18-50 11-00 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 35 15 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00) 4 
18-00 11-00 10-00 11-00 5-50 6-75 b4-00 35 LBs Bay Oe oats he Peepdlo noo fa a eee 5 
Fete 154 9-75-11-50 8-50 10-00 4-00 OLOOMINGe te. so eal oe ....--| 20°00-28-00 16-00-18-00| 6 
18-50 10-50-11-50 11-50 12-50 7-00 8-00 b7-50 30 15 20-00-27-00} 10-00-15-00] 7 
16-833 10-970 10-625 12-125 7-000 8-583 8-450 | 31-1 | 14-5 27-000 19-250 
Reannters Ceie 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 TO Onmetene wae ae SOc Me 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00) 8 
14-50-16-50| 8-50-13-50{13-00-16-00|14.00-17.00| 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00 | b8-00-9-00 | 30-33] 15 20-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00] 9 
17-00 8-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 TOO) esl ite sels eka ares b4-80-6-40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
18-00 11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 b11-25 32 15 18-00 15-00 |1l 
15-639 9-600 13-239 15-442 9-600 10-948 11-188 | 28-6 | 14-4 23-000 15-000 
16-00 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 30 15 27 200=32 2 00h ane 12 
15-00 jn9-50-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 30 13 20-00-25 -00 19: 00-15 -00}13 
1500-15750 an. Seeker 12-00 TAs OO se tk ieee iced ey emer anys Fal: Veta d tay 5S clete. oe 30 15 18-00-20-00! 16-00-18-00|14 
14-50 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 30 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00)15 
TES3O( 010 ie Re pelea en sea ae Eee es Sa Die ose ee eee DIS sSommime te. lee PARIS MO WS, iR 20-00 12-00 |16 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 27-28) 15 p23-00-33-00} 15-00-23-00}17 
[SOO sIScoOl! Ames oo Sal settee 12s 7dian |e ele ete: | OAPs het easecateey Gea A 30 14 15-00 11-00 {18 
15-75 7-50-9-00 16-00 18-00 |10.00-12.00/12-00-13-00 b16-00 30 13 25-00-40-00} 16-00—-25-00}19 
TGSOQU 2 see kee b16-00 b17-23 7-00 9-00 b9-00 25 15 22-00-30-00) 15-00-22-00/20 
15-821 10-330 13-432 15-893 10-038 12-598 11-457 | 27-9 | 12-4 29-009 20-950 
16-00 8-90 |12.00-13.00}14.00-15.00 8-00 10-00 b9-00 27-30) 15 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25 -00}21 
15-50-16-00 10250 Fa. ese 1G 00s ka Ee. exe DLIGQOU ERS. 6G BS x 25-28) 15 18-00-20-00) 12-00-16-00}22 
15-50 8-50-10-00 15-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 25-26] 14 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00|23 
15-50 10-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 25-28] 10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00)24 
15-25 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 2a) 10 2250-35-00} 16-00-25 -00}25 
UD NL late Wel eh eran 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 25-28) 13 $20-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00)26 
15-50-15-75 9-0 12-00 13-00 8:00) 2A eae b7-72 30 12-5 | 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00|27 
15-00 8-50-11-00 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 25-30} 10 30-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00|28 
14-00-14-50 c c c c c Cc 30 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00]29 
14-50-15-00 11-0 c c c c c 30 10 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/30 
15-00 7-25- 9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 10 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)31 
15-00 11-0 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 30 10 25-00-40-00} 15-00-25 -00}32 
15-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 26 12-5 25-00 16 -00-20-00}33 
LEE Eye | Py ees 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 Od 10 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00/34 
15-00-15 -50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 LAr ORR PAM ie tek oc casssone 24-25] 8-3 | 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00/35 
15-00 8-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 b13-33 25 10 20-00 15-00 |36 
15-50 12-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 b12-00 25 15 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00|37 
15-50 7-50-11-00|* 17-50 ADCO Oe bshiterees Hc 16-00 b15-00 26 13 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00)38 
15-50 900510: 50/14 00=15,00ko.1.6< 00 le nae Septet ee, ae ete b16-00 28 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00}39 
20-00 
16-00 10-00-1200 |eenwiy aie 19.205 Ole | beeine cues b18-00 | b9-00-15-00) 25 12-5 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00/40 
15-00-15-50 10-00. c b, c 26-00 c b, ce 20-00 b,c 18-00 25 12 40-00.50-00} 30-00-35 -00)41 
15-75 TZ OOP event tre TSE O00 me les chee che..csi| chy. Oe ae 14-00 30 15 25-00+35-00} 20-00-80-00)42 
15-50 8-00-10-00 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00 | 28 8-3 | 20-00-25-00) 12-00.20-00)/43 
16-00 12 OOM A ete tere ets Os ei sae 8-00 | b4-75-6-75 | 35 15 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20 -00/44 
17-50 11° 00=13 00 |i Aer So JOSE cI re b10.50-15-00 b12-75 30 15 x 25-00 {45 
19-00 14-00 13-00 b15-00 1S 00a 12 OOM on OG terete co: 27-30) 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
19-50 15-00 10-00 12-75 00-6 -50 LOSSOM sees © ok ok. 35 12-5 r 25-00-35 -00)47 
15-50 6-75-8-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6-50 28-30] 15 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00|48 
17-50 8-50-18 -00 10-00 b12-00 9-00 DiIOLOO MA aaee toes 30 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/49 
17-00 8-00-12-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 LO 00 Mie ter ooo 30 13-3 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/50 
21-000 12-500 11-000 12-250 7-750 9-000 Fes 22 sn be 33-8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 11-50-12-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 Ss OOM. cok rans ate 30-35} 15 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00/51 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10:00) Aiea severe: 35 15 2500-30-00} 18-00-20-00}52 
23-625 10-563 8-500 12-750 8-333 11-250 12-333 | 33-1 | 15-0 35-000 23-750 
23-00 9-00212200| 5 2. nceaee £14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 30 15 30-00-50-00 30:00 {53 
EEE is d 9-50-10-50 {7-50 {8-50 5-00 BOUT )E <}) ee Rae eee fs 13) 15 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00|)54 
23 -00-25-50}d10.00-11-00 £9-50 £10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 30-35) 15 35-00 25-00 |55 
ea en tee Pe QO. hrs ce eet iss Se OO lace cmeaien b18-00 b14-00 35 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
Sis oceceeRae CCS) || aan Be ea || een 10-000 11-000 13-000 | 32-5 | 14-4 28-125 19-500 
c c c c Cc CHE ie ae 15 25-00 17-50 {57 
Re eee i ote GORDO lca, cc: ci sor tehe | eee EA rates chine reals LZ OOM DRE m ohm ick |¢ OO 15 Ww Ww 58 
BF iets LTP MESE: 5 OONGS OO Oe vac ar Eeetae tate eee 8-00 |b 6-00-8-00 }............] 30 15 35-00 25-00 {59 
Aree ere 6 00H 12 O00 Nye toc. 474 reeeh eee 12-00 14-00 b13-00 35 15 18-00-27-00} 15-00-20-00)}60 
a URE Raber RLU IG | eaters paiwate| | ble oe © gaksclBa AF Bee ewan Secs A) Sn YUL PRC |: SSE ee a 0) 12 30-00 18-00 {61 
pigeon ee 2 iG25 31 fag otek Maes el | cea dees 8-700 10-725 4-923 |g35-4 | 15-0 25-813 20-125 
er eee itt C225. Oso eick oti autora ene te memetce 12-00 . 1600 Nero ben e240 15 20-00 18-00 {62 
Ee eee ee TOs25 PI OO Met eete linc esse 9-00 1200 tee eee cece | 40 15 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00/63 
RCI TRCORS ES D250 1200 | a sccsaceueuetonel lleetaciea eee 9-00 hbo 2b Paerecrere 1-40 15 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00/64 
RB bce clea: TO S251 25 en. erence eats creer 6:00 USO beets 2 ison sl OO TOOL LO 18-00-20-00| 12-00-14-00/65 
bye tates esol oF LOS00ET1 S00 eet Se tee leone eee 7-50 4-50 30-35] 16 29-00 25-00 |66 
ort ieee ete 1O-A5=11- 00) Sos ent ae ee eee 7-50 b10-10 4-77 28 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00|67 
seco See a Bide ms 2On hese hacyoehceall tees tates [lava cP RAMOS ae abcine 5-50 35 ....+.} 2200-30-00} 18-00-22-00)68 





corse ers ecee 





RED Siro hoe ola 34 Rens AOA Opis ieee OnA 6 Cite ReemeRET NS 35 15 30-00-40-00! 20-00-30-00169 


for Welsh coal. o. Welsh coal. p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. r. Mining company houses $20; others $40-$60. 
s. Fornew tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $35-40. x. Houses with conveniences not extensive- 
ly occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 
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F A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
pores WEE TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 

























iti = 1910 | 1913 | July | July | July| July | July | July | July | July | Jvly| July | July | June | July 
ae ae 1900 | 1905 191411915 | 1916] 1917] 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 19238 | 1924 | 1925 1925 





















Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. 6] Cc Cc c Cc Cc. Cc Cc Cc c 
Pee aLe 2Ibs.| 27-2| 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 49-2] 52-6] 63-6] 79-6] 79-8] 84-0] 70-2) 64-2) 59-6) 59-4) 59-4) 60-4 
Peer ae 9 « | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 33-4] 35-2] 43-5] 57-8] 55-2} 54-4] 40-6] 35-6] 32-0) 31-2) 32-4) 32-0 
Veal. roast...) 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8| 15-7} 17-4] 17-3] 19-2] 22-3] 28-3] 28-3] 28-1] 22-0) 19-1) 18-3) 17-8] 18-3] 18-1 
Mutton, roast... 1“ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8| 19-1] 20-9] 21-3} 23-9] 28-9] 36-8] 36-3] 37-3] 30-3} 28-0) 28-2) 28-5) 29-4) 29-3 
h, 
ae aaa 1 “ | 19-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-2] 19-5] 22-4] 30-0] 37-7] 42-1] 40-7/ 32-9] 31-8] 26-6] 23-6] 28-2] 28-2 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0| 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 34-4) 38-8] 54-1) 70-4] 75-2) 74-0) 57-8) 54-2) 50-4) 45-2) 51-2) 50-4 
k- 
Sate) ail 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5] 26-6] 28-7| 39-8] 51-0] 56-3] 57-0] 48-0] 42-5) 39-1] 31-4] 38-9] 39-2 
Lard, pure leat| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6 38-4] 36-8] 35-8] 40-4| 62-3) 73-8] 83-8] 75-8) 43-2) 43-6] 44-8] 41-2| 48-8) 48-2 
Eggs, fres 1doz| 25-7! 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 26-9| 25-3] 31-0| 38-8] 49-3] 52-7] 59-2] 38-2] 33-9] 31-2] 31-8) 35-0] 37-6 
Egos storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9) 24-9] 28-0] 35-9] 43-1] 48-1] 52-6) 35-1) 31-4) 27-3} 27-6] 31-6) 33-7 
Mille ue, 6ats.| 36-6] 39-6| 48-0] 51-6] 51-0] 52-2] 45-0) 59-3) 70-8] 78-6] 88-2] 78-6) 69-0) 69-0] 71-4| 69-0] 69-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2Ibs.| 44-2] 49-4| 52-0] 58-0] 49-8) 56-2) 60-4] 75-5) 91-4/106-2/118-8] 63-0] 70-2) 68-4) 68-8] 72-2] 71-4 
PN Eke ies 1 “ | 95-5} 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 32-6] 34-5] 42-5] 51-7] 60-4] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0] 39-3] 39-3] 40-6] 40-9 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6| 18-5| 20-5] 21-1) 24-6] 25-6] 33-4] 33-4] 40-3] 40-6) 34-8) 30-0) §30-1)§28-4|§30-7/§30-6 
Cheese new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 22-6] 23-6) 30-3] 30-6] 38-8] 38-4] 28-2} 26-2) §30-1)§28-4/§30-7| §30-6 
d, plain, 
Peas: 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0| 61-5| 63-01 73-5] 70-5/110-4]117-0|120-0/144-0/121-5/105-0|100-5/100-5}118-5}118-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0) 32-0] 33-0] 41-0] 37-0] 69-9] 68-0] 67-0] 84-0] 63-0) 49-0]§44-0]§43-0/§58-0/§58-0 
Rolledoats....| 5 “ | 18-0| 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 26-0] 24-0] 31-4] 40-5] 37-0] 44-0) 30-0] 28-0} 27-5] 27-0] 31-0) 31-0 
Rice wi. cee, 2 « | 10-41 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 12-0] 13-4] 16-8] 23-2] 24-6] 34-2] 19-8! 19-8|§20-6|§20-8|§21-8|§21-8 
Beans, hand- 
picked....... 2 “| g-6] 9-4} 10-8! 12-4] 11-8] 14-8] 19-4] 31-5! 34-21 22-6] 22-2] 17-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-6] 16-8] 16-8 
Apples, or- 
eee hs 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 11-9] 13-4] 15-8] 22-9] 24-6} 29-1] 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 19-5] 20-5] 20-7 
Prunes, me- 
dium size....| 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6| 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 13-0] 13-1] 15-5] 18-0] 22-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8] 18-6! 15-9] 15-6] 15-5 
Sugar, granul- 
pee. | Cay 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 32-0] 38-4] 39-5] 43-6] 47-21 93-6] 44-4! 33-6] 50-0] 40-8] 34-0] 33-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8| 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 14-6] 17-6] 18-3] 20-4] 22-2] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8] 23-8] 19-6] 16-2] 16-0 
Tea, black, me- 
Ae eh LO: 2 | 8-2] 8-3! 8-7] 8-9) 9-1] 9-5] 9-9) 11-6] 14-6] 15-4] 16-4] 13-7| 13-9|§16-61§17-4)§17-9|§17-9 
Tea, green, me- 2 
tke ML, 4“ | 8-7] 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-3} 9-8] 10-3] 11-3] 14-1] 15-6] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2]§16-6]/§17-4|§17-91§17-9 
Coffee,medium| + “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4) 9-4) 9-9} 10-0) 10-1] 11-2] 13-4] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 13-5] 13-6) 15-1) 15-1 
Poratoes. Nn: 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 29-3] 58-6]118-2] 66-0| 62-7/197-4| 35-9] 43-9] 52-5] 63-9] 43-6] 45-1 
Vinegar, white 
WiN6.....s64. opt. (7) 7) 0.7] EB] BP St BT 81 + -91 11-01 2-0] 1:0F 1-01" 1-0] 1-0] 1-0). 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods... .|)s0 9. 5-481 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-42| 7-74] 8-46/11-62/13-00113-77/16-84/10-96|10-27/10-17| 9-91/10-44/10-49 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| #1b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2) 3-3] 3-3] 4-0] 4-7| 4-6] 5-0] 4-4] 4-0) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 





Coal, anthracite 63-2} 73-8] 71-9/105-0}110-9/105-8/107-8}104-6}103-1}103-2 


Coal, bitumin- 








Oust ee “¢ & | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-0] 35-8) 33-0) 57-8) 58-7] 61-8] 76-6) 75-6) 68-8) 70-7| 66-0] 63-2) 62-9 
Wood, hard....| “ ed. | 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-5) 41-7} 41-9} 52-0] 69-2] 74-7| 82-2| 87-4] 77-0} 80-2] 78-2) 76-2| 76-2 
Wood, soft.....} | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6| 31-8} 30-0} 30-2] 39-7] 50-8] 57-8] 63-3] 62-5] 58-5} 59-0} 57-5) 55-3] 55-3 
Coalon ey, 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 28-5} 23-7) 22-8) 25-6] 27-8] 28-9] 37-2) 33-7] 31-3] 30-2} 30-8} 30-5] 30-3 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fueland lighti]...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-89) 1-84) 1-88) 2-38) 2-80) 2-95| 3-64) 3-70) 3-41) 3-48] 3-37] 3-28) 3-28 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Renta is) Aes, 4mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-83] 4-09) 4-04) 4-37) 4-81) 5-25] 6-38) 6-83] 6-95) 6-97] 6-98] 6-90) 6-89 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals.}...... 9-37|10-50)12-79)14- 02/14 -17) 13 -70)14- 41/18 -41/20 - 66) 22 -02|26 - 92) 21 -53/20- 67/20 -65|20-30/20-67/20-70 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





tay, $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-24) 7-63] 8-47/11-58)13-14]14-04]17-09]11-12/10-31/10-65}10- 13)10-60| 10-53 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59} 6-60) 7-37) 9-69/11-38]12-23)14-52/10-34] 9-29] 9-40] 9-19] 9-60) 9-66 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83| 6-55) 7-04) 7-07) 7-45) 8-41)11-07)12-81/13-26]16-63/11-13] 9-99]10-29]10-14/10-51)10-16 
Que bSe sia iiss 2.0. 5-15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-87} 6-92} 7-19) 8-22)11-26]12-91/13-10]16-03}10-42} 9-72] 9-71] 9-28] 9-78] 9-88 
OBtario. i)! onli... 5-01] 5-60} 6-50) 7-20} 7-29] 7-50) 8-55)11-90]13-05]13-67|17-05|10-74/10-28]10-08] 9-96]10-22}10-22 
Manitoba. ea. 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 7-52) 8-03} §-35]10-62]12-75/13-59/16-54/11-04/10-02] 9-53] 9-39]10-20|10-14 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 7-99) 8-10) 8-67/10-85/12-90}13-61]16-25]10-99} 9-82]10-14} 9-56|10-60]10-56 
Aiberta: cba), ee... 6-02] 6-50) 8-00) 8-33} 7-78) 7-99] 8-22)11-73/13-01/14-06]16-70}10-91} 9-86] 9-87} 9-62/10-72}10-81 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78] 8-99] 9-01/12-30/13-86|14-69|18-23/12-19|11-30]11-18|10-76]11-92|12-09 


SA AD Ac WM OR ea ar eR He ea FI oak IN AR ie Sg VO eR de De) Se a ok 
*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. {December only. §Kind most sold. tFor electric light see text. 
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PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES*, 1913-1924 


HE third report on wholesale prices in 
Canada, recently issued by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, deals mainly with 
the year 1924. It contains a detailed analysis 
of the wholesale prices situation during last 
year, together with the prices of ‘tthe 236 com- 
modities represented in the index number by 
months for 1924, and the yearly average prices 
back to 1913. In addition, there are tables 
and charts showing the movemenit by groups 
from 1913 to 1924 by the three methods of 
classificaition; according to chief component 
material by mon'ths since 1913; according to 
purpose and according to origin, by months 
from 1919 to 1924 and by years from 1914 to 
1924. These tables were published in the 
supplement to the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, along with an analysis of 
the movement in some detail prepared by the 


Bureau. ‘The current index numbers of 
wholesale prices, with comparative figures 
back to 1913, are given monthly in 


the Lasour GAZETTE, being compiled from 
the monthly statements issued by the Bureau. 
The following general remarks upon the whole- 
sale prices movement in 1924 are reproduced 
from the report. 


The general level of prices continued to move upward 
in 1924, being 2:2 points above the index for 1923, 
which was 153-0. The rise was due to the upward 
movement in two out of eight main groups, the other 
six showing declines. Grains, fruits and other vege- 
table products and the textile group were the two 
which experienced the movement to higher levels, but 
it was in the main the influence of the former which 
caused the general index number to rise above that for 
1923. 

During January and February the general index was 
156-9 and 156-8 respectively, showing a rise from 
December, 1923, when it was 153-5. Commencing with 
March there was a decided downward movement, which 
reached 150°6 in May. This decline was coincided 
with a general slowing up of business in most industrial 
nations. In June, however, the movement turned 
upward and continued, with the exception of a slight 
set-back in September, to rise steadily until 160-9 had 
been attained in December. The chief influences 
which account for the rise since June were: higher 
grain prices, the acceptance and operation of the 
Dawes scheme, bringing a more hopeful outlook in 
Europe, stabilization of currencies and settlement of 
political conditions due to the election of strong gov- 
ernments. 


The report contains also a section on retail 
prices in Canada, compiled from data given 


monthly in the LaBour Gazerrs, with certain - 


index numbers in the form of percentages of 
changes calculated by the Bureau of Statistics. 





* The methods used in the construction of the index 
number, as to weighting, grouping, etc., were dealt 


with in an appendix to the first report as well as in. 


the second report, and were described in the Lasour 
Gazette for June, 1923, pp. 690-692. 


There is also a section om prices in other 
countries with tables showing the principal 
index numbers of prices, wholesale and retail, 
from 1913 to 1924. Similar tables are pub- 
lished from time to time in the Lazour 
GAZETTE. 

New features 
security prices, 


index numbers of 
stocks, preferred 


include 
common 


























stocks and,bonds, and of street car fares. The 
INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES, 
WEIGHTED 
1913=100 
Common Stocks 
s ates 
35 gy Coie 
@ | 83 9 |25 | & | All 
aS Bn! "a One ee 
2 FX pot CH S nen) 
| m | & is 
Numbers included | 18 23 10 10 31 51 
1923 i 
ATMA cere Re aie lk nese oe le cieeene 95-2} 68-2} 121-2) 93-2 
HED IUAT Yea Shik. AWSac-« cs |vererela 95-9} 70-4| 124-7) 95-7 
ir Tames eects | camel eoeeeteeaee 96:4] 71-7] 128-0) 97-7 
PS OV SIO, (crt 5 col an ey Mes ie Ulan os 96-6] 73-2] 127-9} 98-4 
IMR: APR AON gh) ehtly Lect ick Pali aly 97-0] 73-5] 125-8] 97-7 
RET Vena ail a HE mre IP ete aA era 96-4] 73-5] 125-4) 97-5 
VU Sake ha aie, PRR Relic prt tec | urate 94-4] 71-6} 119-6) 94-0 
PAROS Gmebesbl a chs co ochfa bo eeeRall bea ee = 93-0! 71-3] 119-9} 93-8 
SY DLS H sa Of 5 a RM NR ee Neen | Ave 92-0} 70-9] 119-2} 93-2 
Metoper wie tess esl SSR TOR 90-7} 71-2} 118-2} 92-8 
November... oe. .|a@ren leet 90-8} 71-8} 117-8] 92-9 
DECOM DET Beta. slOe eet tereeiee 90-9} 73-1) 120-3] 94-5 
1924 
AUAT Vie heii cts) « bi 104-5)) 96-5)| 91-4] 74-8] 125-2) 97-3 
HGDPUATY: ie eh. ds 6c 103-7] 97-6)| 91-6} 76-2} 127-2} 98-8 
Warch peru ce). 103-6)| 98-6) 91-2) 74-8] 125-9| 97-6 
April 103-7|| 94-1)| 90-3) 74-9] 120-7] 95-4 
Mei eaten: A kaw as 103-7) 92-3] 90-0] 76-1} 119-9} 95-6 
fest: OC aera te 103-9) 92-5) 89-8] 76-4] 119-8] 95-7 
UWA. Wee ne a ee ean 104-2|)} 91-9) 90-0} 77-1} 120-3] 96-2 
AVISUISES eden e tyatnie: 104-7]| 92-1)} 90-3] 77-6) 123-1] 97-6 
September..........] 104-9]) 93-2)| 92-3] 76-8) 125-3) 98-4 
OGDEN: otek 104-2] 93-1) 95-0} 77-9} 123-5) 98-6 
November.......... 105-1} 94-4]| 97-0} 79-2] 125-2] 100-1 
December,....:.... 165:0}| 94-7]| 96-8] 76-3} 128-2} 99-9 














INDEX NUMBERS OF ORDINARY STREET CAR 
FARES IN 35 CENTRES 


Fares in 19183100 








% S 3 

o om 

= 2 ° oeh aes 
Se 8 ee eS | ere ee 

df) 3 | 2 | 82 / es 

Gs Gale et iene 
Cities 4 he tgul inten taney Ai.) 35 
HOt Se Seale Sth dace 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 
(Oe ., ae ee 100-0} 100-0] 100-3] 103-1] 115-2] 101-8 
LISLE NS 100-0} 100-0] 100-3] 103-1] 115-2] 101-8 
rT, SCRE asp 100-0] 100-0] 100-3] 103-1] 100-0] 100-6 
i, inc 100-0| 100-0} 100-3} 103-1] 100-0| 100-7 
Tie. <0) bey ca 100-0} 103-2] 101-0] 105-3] 134-6] 105-0 
Tee. AE ORE SEE 126-1] 120-3] 104-6] 122-6] 134-6] 115-8 
ioe 146-6] 140-0] 104-6] 137-0] 134-6] 125-3 
Coe ee, ee 146-6] 146-2] 107-7] 145-2] 139-6] 130-2 
Ooms fae ge: 146-6] 150-2| 138-7] 145-2| 139-6] 143-9 
ose 146-6] 150-2| 138-7} 145-2| 139-6] 143-9 
1934 ral. sais. 146-6] 150-2] 138-7! 145-2] 139-6] 143-9 
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index number of common stocks includes ten 
bank, ten public service, and thirty-one indus- 
trial stocks, fifty-one in all. The index of pre- 
ferred stocks comprises twenty-three industrial 
preferred stocks, and that of bonds includes 
eighteen industrial amd public service bonds. 
The names of the stocks and bonds used in 
the compilation are given in the appendix to 
the report. The principle of weighting em- 
ployed in the construction of these index 
numbers of security prices is similar to that 
used for the Bureau’s index number of whole- 
sale prices. The accompanying tables show 
the movement of security prices and of street 
car fares, that for.the former being a sum- 
mary of the table in greater detail printed in 
the report. 


In calculating the weighted index numbers 1913 was 
taken as the base year. The amount of stock out- 
standing in that year for each individual security was 
taken as a weight. The average price of the security 
in 1913, multiplied by the weight, gives the basis upon 
which index numbers are calculated. These amounts 
are represented by 100. Prices in subsequent periods 
are multiplied by the same weights and the resulting 
amounts divided by the amount pertaining to the base 
year: this result multiplied by 100 gives the index 
number which expresses in percentage the relation to 
values in the base year. This method of computing 
index numbers is known as the aggregatic. 

In the case of common stocks, in order to combine 
the three main groups Banks, Service and_ Industrial 
Stocks into a general index number, a second system 
of weighting had to be applied. Each group was 
multiplied by an estimated figure intended to represent 
the approximate importance which each group had 
among all common stocks, whether included in the 
index or not. The value of outstanding stock was 
used as a base for the group weights also, 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY | 


N June 30 last, the Mining Association 
of Great Britain gave notice to the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain for the 
termination at midnight on July 31 of the 
wages agreement between the parties, dated 
June 18, 1924. Subsequently new wages pro- 
posals involving wage reductions and an ex- 
tension of hours were communicated by the 
Association to the Federation. These were 
considered by a National Delegate Conference 
of the Federation which met in London oa 
July 38, and were rejected. Mr. Baldwin, 
Prime Minister, announced in the House of 
Commons on July 13 that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Bridgeman), the Minister 
of Labour (Sir A. Steel-Maitland) and the 
Secretary for Mines (Colonel Lane-Fox) had 
had conversations with the representatives of 
the owners and the representatives of tho 
miners; that in view of the situation disclosed 
by those conversations the Government had 
decided to set up a Court of Inquiry und-r 
the Industrial Court Act; and that the 
Minister of Labour had set up a Court accord- 
ingly. The Court consisted of the Rt. Hon. H 
P. Macmillan, K.C., 'M.A., LL.D., Chairman, 
Mr. W. Sherwood; and Sir Josiah Stamn, 
G.B.E., D.Sc. The following are the terns 
of reference to the Court: “To inquire into 
the causes and circumstances of the dispute in 
the mining industry and to report thereon.” 
The Miners’ Federation refused to take pa. 
in the inquiry, or to resume negotiations wich 
the owners unless the proposals of the latter 
were withdrawn. Consequently, when the 
Court of Inquiry met, the Federation wus 
not represented..: 


Subsequent proposals of the Association for . 


a joint conference were rejected by the 
Federation and on July 23 a general strike 
of coal miners was announced for July 31. 


The General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress arranged that in the event of «4 
strike no coal would be handled by the rail- 
way men or other transport workers. 


Conferences of the separate parties were 
then held with Mr. Bridgeman, acting ox 
behalf of the Government, but without. result, 
and on July 27 the Prime Minister after 
meeting a special committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, decided to undertake per- 
sonally the negotiations for the government. 
The following day the Court of Inquiry issued 
a report, one of the main conclusions being 
“that the workers are justified in claiming that 
any wages agreement which they can be asked 
to accept should provide for a minimum wage.” 


On the last day of the manth, after repeated 
conferences with each of the parties, the Prime 
Minister made the following official state- 
mient:—“The assistance to be given by the 
Government to the coal mining industry will 
take the form of subvention in aid of wages 
during the nine months, August 1, 1925 to 
May 1, 1926. During this time wages will be 
paid on the basis of the 1925 agreement, but 
in any month in which wages, calculated in 
connection with the recognized ratio of divi- 
sions between wages and profits, would be lower 
in any district than the wages payable at the 
minimum percentage under that agreement, 
the deficiency will be made up by the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Baldwin also announced that a 
Royal Commission would be appointed to con- 
duct a complete inquiry inta the industry. 

In view of the Prime Minister’s proposals 
the owners agreed to suspend their notices for 
a fortnight, and the strike orders were can- 
celled by the Union. The Government’s plan 
was ratified in Parliament on August 6 by a 
vote of 351 to 16. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movement of prices in other 
countries as compared with Canada. The in- 
dex numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The au- 
thorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 

According to the latest information avail- 
able wholesale prices and the cost of lving 
continued to fall in most countries with the 
exception of France, Italy and the United 
States. In Great Britain, Belgium and Poland 
there were slight upward turns in retail 
prices and the cost of living due to seasonal 
variations. The Statest for July 18 com- 
mented on international price levels as: fol- 
lows :— 

“Last month’s considerable rises in the in- 
ternal price levels of France and _ Italy 
are an interesting commentary on _ the 
recent depreciation of the france and _ lira. 
Prices in the United States have made a fur- 
ther recovery. Prices in other gold centres 
have also shown a tendency to recover. It 
can only be deduced from these observa- 
tions that the British price-level is now in 
the process of adjustment necessary to place 
our industries, and especially our export in- 
dustries, on a sound competitive basis.” 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE PriceSs.—The Board of Trade 
index number was 157.7 for June, on the base 
1913—100, having thus registered a further 
slight decline, of 0.8 per cent. Foods rose 
very slightly, and non-foods declined 1.3 per 
cent, the principal change in the latter being 
a decline of 4.3 per cent in textiles other 
than cotton. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period 1867-77) 
showed a further decline during June in the 
general level of prices. At the end of the 
month the index was 131.2, being 3.3 per 
cent below the level at the end of May. The 
decline was most marked in foodstuffs, which 
fell 6.6 per cent. In the vegetable food sec- 
tion potatoes and grains fell heavily. Beef, 
mutton and bacon caused the decline in ani- 
mal food. Materials declined 1.2 per cent. 
In the minerals section small advances were 
shown by copper, tin and lead, and further 
falls in pig-iron and in coal prices. In textiles 
gains were registered by cotton, flax, hemp, 
wool and silk, and a fall was shown by jute. 


The Times index number, on the base 
1913=100, after a further decline of 2.2 per 
cent for the month, was 155.6 at the end of 
June, this being the lowest figure recorded 
since the war, although the same low level 
was reached on two other occasions. During 
June food prices were affected by some sharp 
seasonal movements. There were declines in 
foreign wheat, flour and maize, and rises in 
rice, some meats, and in both fish and eggs. 


Potatoes showed a heavy seasonal fall, and 


there were declines in iron and steel and in 
coal. Cotton rose slightly and the other tex- 
tiles group declined. 

Cost or Livine—The official index num 
ber showed no change for August, remaining 
at 173 on the base July, 1914100. Foods rose 
one point, clothing declined slightly, and other 
items showed no change. The index numbers 
of the groups were as follows: food, 168; rent, 
147; clothing, 225-230; fuel and hght, 180; 
sundries, 180. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Official Statistical Office, reckoned in 
crowns, first half of 1914—1, was 20,058 in 
April, 19,854 in May, 20,364 in June, and 
19,685 in July, always at the middle of the 
month. In the last of these periods the de- 
cline was 3.3 per cent. This fall was chiefly 
owing to cheaper prices for grain (new crop), 
especially foreign wheat, while domestic 
wheat (old crop) was unchanged. The drop 
in prices of potatoes also contributed to the 
fall in the index. As a contrast to the foods 
group, there was an upward movement in 
industrial materials, especially marked in 
cotton, wool and leather. With these changes 
in prices the gap between foods and ma- 
terials became wider than in the previous 
month. 

Cost or Livinc—There was a slight de- 
cline in April in the index number of the 
Joint Commission on the Cost of Living, it 
being 13,432 on the base July, 1914—1, or 
1.7 per cent lower than the previous month. 
Foods declined 2.4 per cent and the other 
groups showed very little change. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base April, 1914=100, was almost un- 
changed in May, being 537 as against 5388 in 
April. The principal changes were increases 
in the groups food products, resin and raw 
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rubber, and declines in glass products, and 
textiles. 

Retain Prices AND Cost or Livine.—The 
official index number of retail prices for the 
Kingdom, on the base April, 1914—100, was 
505 in June, an increase of 3 points, and the 
first rise since December, 1924. The index 
number of cost of living of a middle-class 
family with moderate income, on the base 
1921—100, rose 2.4 per cent to 131.36 in June. 
Foods rose 3.9 per cent, and heat and light 
declined slightly. The other items showed 
only slight changes. The index number of 
cost of living of a working class family, on 
the same base, rose 2.8 per cent to 134.95 in 
June. Foods rose 4.3 per cent, clothing rose 
0.3 per cent, heat and light declined slightly 


and other items remained almost unchanged.. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914— 
100, rose in June 4.3 per cent to 554. Foods 
rose 3.4 per cent, all groups displaying the 
rising tendency; and industrial materials rose 
5.1 per cent with marked rises in all groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living at Paris rose one per cent in 
the second quarter of the year to 390, on the 
base 1914=100. Foods rose 2.2 per cent, 
clothing rose slightly, heat and light declined 
6.8 per cent and rent and sundries showed no 
change. | 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricus—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100 (gold prices), rose 1.4 per cent to 133.8 
in June. Foods rose 2.5 per cent to 133.3 
and materials declined 0.7 per cent to 134.7. 
Goods produced rose 2.1 per cent to 128.1 
and goods imported fell 1.3 per cent to 162.3. 


Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, showing the 
trend of gold prices, pre-war prices=100, was 
118.0 in May, 1.2 per cent below the April 
level. There were no marked changes in the 
groups with the exception of textiles which 
showed a decline of 7.2 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living of a family of four, at War- 
saw, on the base 1914=—100, rose slightly in 
June to 148.4, which was 0.8 per cent above 
the May level. Foods rose slightly, fuel and 
light declined slightly, and other elements 
showed no change. 


Spain 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Director General of Statistics, on the base 
1913—100, was 191 in May as against 190 in 
April. Foods declined 4.1 per cent and ma- 
terials declined only one point. There was a 
considerable drop in prices of textiles and 
leather, and a mise in prices of metals. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
“respective months of 1913=100,” fell one 
point in June to 161. Raw materials declined 
three points to 154, semi-manufactured goods 
rose one point to 163, and manufactured goods 
showed no change, at 164. 

Cost or Lrvinc.—The index number of the 
Board of Social Welfare, on the base July, 
1914—100, fell one point at July 1 below the 
level three months earlier, to 176. Foods, 
fuel and lght, clothing and sundries all de- 
clined slightly, while housing and _ taxes 
showed no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices (showing the cost of 
a list of 106 commodities) was $14.2438 at 
August, which was 2.8 per cent above the 
level of one month previous. This was the 
third successive rise of the index. 

“Contributing strongly to this latest ad- 
vance were the textiles, provisions, metals and, - 
most marked of all, miscellaneous products, 
especially rubber. Other groups gaining were 
live stock, fruits and coal and coke. The two 
groups declining were breadstuffs and naval 
stores, both of these fractionally. Of the 
groups remaining unchanged there were, as 
already stated, four, these being hides and 
leather, oils; building materials and chemicals 
and drugs. In 'the groups advancing, textiles, 
for instance, hemp, flax and cotton goods, 
imitated the strength of wool in June. Raw 
cotton did not change greatly. Beeves, sheep 
and thogs all rose in July, as did meats, eggs 
and butter, but all the breadstuffs were below 
the June levels. The strength in metals was 
in copper, lead and tin, iron and steel not 
sharing. The deadlock in the anthracite wage 
scale dispute accounts for the advance in 
anthracite stove sizes, 50 cents from whole- 
salers and 25 cents from retailers, although 
the prices of the big producers were only 
marked up the usual 10 cents per ton. Hops, 
rubber and cotton seed account for the rise 
in miscellaneous products.” 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics index num- 
ber rose 1.4 per cent to 157.4 in June, on the 
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base 1918=100. There were imcreases in prices 
shown by the groups farm products, foods, 
fuel and lighting, and miscellaneous articles, 
and slight declines were shown by cloths and 
clothing, metals and metal products, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs and house 
furnishing goods. 

Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, rose 2 points in June to 
167 after having remained stationary for four 
months. The variation was a result of an 
increase 1.9 per cent in the foods group, of 
1.2 per cent in the clothing group and a 
slighter increase in the uel and light group. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on tthe Necessaries of 


Life, having as base average retail prices in 
1913=100, showed an increase in June of 1.0 
per cent over the May level, reaching 162.8. 
Foods increased about 2 per cent owing to 
increases in prices of meats, fish, eggs, lard, 
tea, coffee, flour, meal, bread, rice, potatoes, 
onlons, prunes, vinegar, dried beans, oatmeal 
and canned goods. There were slight de- 
creases in prices of dairy products, sugar, 
molasses and evaporated apples. The clothing 
section showed an increase of about 5% of 
one per cent due to increases in prices of 
suits, thats, gloves, hosiery, men’s shirts and 
women’s shoes. Underwear, men’s shoes and 
cotton goods showed slight decreases. There 
was a slight increase in the fuel and light 
section, and shelter and sundries showed no 
change. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1925 


HE record of fatal industrial accidents in 
Canada for the second quarter of 1925 
showed an increase of 34 over that of the 
previous quarter, and a decrease of 80 as com- 
pared with the record of the simliar period in 
1924. There were in all 240 fatalities re- 
ported. Of these 67 occurred in April, 102 in 
May and 70 in June. (In regard to two fatali- 
ties reported during the quarter, one to a 
cooper in Montreal and tthe other to a section- 
man at Minto, Manitoba, where the victims 
collapsed while at work, it is doubtful if they 
were due to the nature of the employment. 
Another fatality, that of an electrician reported 
as electrocuted while voluntarily removing 
wires from a burning house, cannot be re- 
garded as due to an industrial accident, as the 
work at which the victim was engaged was not 
in the course of his employment; but it is in- 
cluded in the report because of the nature of 
his occupation. There were also 15 fatalities 
reported during the quarter which resulted 
from accidents in the first quarter. 

Logging with 39 fatalities reported, again 
showed the highest accident record of the 
individual industries. Twelve deaths in this 
industry resulted from drowning. In mining, 
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smelting and quarrying the lives lost totalled 
38; in the steam railway service there were 
27, and in agriculture 19. In the manufactur- 
ing industries there were 40, of which 14 were 
in the iron, steel and products group, 9 in the 
saw and pilaning mills and six in the vegetable 
products, drink and tobacco group. In water 
transportation 17 lives were lost; nine of these 
were due to drowning when a ttug boat was 
struck by a steamer she was about to tow 
alongside of wharf. In the public utilities 
(including telephone and telegraph services) 
there were 12 employees killed, of whom 7 
were electrocuted and 5 fell from poles. 
Altogether there were 18 deaths due to elec- 
trocution during the quarter; 6 of these 
were in the mining group, and 7, as already 
stated, in the public utilities group. Ten 
deaths resulted from ‘the use of explosives, 
three occurring at one time through a prema- 
ture explosion at a quarry, and two through 
a premature explosion in a mine. Four per- 
sons died from infection following injuries. 
The following table has been prepared from 
-nformation received from aill sources avail- 
able, but it does not necessarily include all the 
industrial accidents that may have occurred :— 


- 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1925 














Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 
BEACE IE ORE Cardston, Alta ey was Ne A AOS cess Struck by stick which broke while being 
used as lever to tighten wire. 

SPICE each kee Ste. Flore Village, Que..| “ li 22 |Struck by board which fell on saw and was 
hurled off. 

Parmeriiek oes Near St. Stephen, N.B..| “ 16} em bee Kicked by horse. 

Farmer: 13: ania: Kamloops,.b(C ea : 23 54 |Run over when horses hitched to harrow 

_| stampeded. 

PATIO) Oe oon Mount Stewart, P.E.I...| “ 30 65 |Clothing caught in circular saw. 

Parmnerey 8 hae, Pipestone, Man).:./..... “ DOM aa Run over by frightened team. 

PANTO shee: oak Brookdale District, May 7 72 |Knocked down and run over by horses 

Man. while unhitching. 

RATIVIOl Ce oo ete Madoc; Ont er enr een: | one eee Thrown from tractor when team struck 
stone pile. 

Ley ranverey ota eine Stettler. Altace 7 53 |Crushed between steering wheel of tractor 
and separator. 

Parmer oe aan Near Malcolm, Ont..... af 14 13 hrown from land roller when horses ran 
away. 

Harneres 2. yee Douro: Ontarians. es 19 39 |Struck by beam when demolishing barn. 

Pariiereone naan ery, casks eee 4 vA 55 |Fell from mowing machine and dragged 

by clothing caught in gears. 

1 BAD mINEy a atle ie emt aed Regina, Sask? ae. i DA) i Rees Thrown from harrow when it struck stone. 

Farmer’s son..... Cap Santé, Que......... June Like eee ee Struck by saw which left frame while 
sawing firewood. 

Farm hand....... Castleton, Ont medi. - oS 3 20 pe at barn raising (no further partic- 
ulars). 

Mariner vei.) ii Chatham, Onitesk..a ue ONG eae Thrown from wagon when team became 
frightened. 

Manmierer wen cipee Major, Sask... 0. 4 15 52 |While mounting wagon the team reared 
knocking man down. 

Harmer fiend Near Red Deer, Alta...| “ 28 40 |Struck by flying stone. 

ATION oc. AA ceil: Near Bracebridge, Ont..} “ 23 72 {Struck by falling beam. 

FisH1nG AND TRAp- 
PING— 

Lobster — fisher-|Lunenburg, N.S......... Aprilus oe 16 |Drowned when boat upset. 

man. 

Fisherman....... Point’ Lambertpe-C....| “ 28 een, oe Drowned when boat upset. 

Lobster  fisher-|Spring Valley, P.E.I....|/May 20 20 |Drowned while hauling lobster traps— 

man. fell overboard. 
Logaine— 

Bolt.ewtiers. 2% 2 Jéssica’ BIG sear yApre 4 46 |Struck by falling tree. 

Woodsman....... Restigouche Cow NB. 12 20 |Fell from load. 

Labourer. . _|Restigouche Co., ING lS 14 27 |Thrown on saw. 

Edger spotter. . .|Victoria, B.C.. By «iF 13 41 |Struck by lumber kicked back by edger. 

Boomman........ Victoria, BG. co ea 14 45 |Struck by log which rolled from train. 

Foreman........./O’Brien Bay, B. con bard 15 56 |Struck by log at mouth of chute. 

Signal man....... Allison Harbour, Oe. | We 16 |Struck by tree top when snag hit by log 
being hauled flew through the air bend- 
ing top. 

‘River: driver i... Blind RiverzOnt.ic or...) 18 18 |Drowned. 

Rigging slinger...}Ocean Falls, B.C........ ¢ PAN ast Caught between stump and tree during 
yarding operations. 

Doeperied. si, eee Near Salmon Arm, B.C.| “ 7 Re Be Struck by falling tree. 

River driver.....|Garden River, Ont...... i 30 15 |Drowned. 

Brakeman........ Haney Db Ca eee... May iL 5 Neage ae Struck by engine. 

LUE \ det ll Near Foleyet, Ont...) OL SRA Drowned. 

Labourer /.24... « jaaquier/Onteaas es). . 4 Dice Aon abeae Drowned. . 

Labourer... .).0) |PembrokesOnt ices ®. : a 6 63 |Struck by train. 

River driver..... Gloucester Co., N.B....} “ ih 22 |Drowned. 

Loader. . ....(Mbenzies Bay ioe... - 8 35 |Crushed under falling logs. 

River drivers. (2), Linton Junction, Que....| “ 12} 23, 27|Drowned—swept over rapids. 

Woodsman....... Kings Gor Nepales...) 1 Wd ay Ag Struck on side while lifting log. 

Pabourer! 20... 1: Muatorest, Ont weerien. . i 16 65 |Fell off wagon. 

Employee........ Lake Cowichan, B.C,. a 19 35 |Struck by choker hook which caught on 
stump while being drawn back. 

DEL VeTrgawe lic gar Montreal River, Ont....| “ 245) 24 |Drowned. 

Employee. .... 2. !}Cobden;-Ont..., 706)... aS 26) > tov rats by log which caught in drawing 
chains. 

River driver..... Hlandérs.Ontuie neu .>.\. rH PAE agin 8 Drowned. 

River driver..... Batchewana River, Ont.! “ 31 23 !Drowned. 
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Fata INnpusrriaL AccIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER or 1925 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





Loeeinc— Con. 


Bubrects ‘oy. hares re De. June ‘ a oH ees a rolling tree while hauling poles. 
iver drivers Blguier, Ont... acess : rowne 
Flume foreman...|Nakusp, B.C............] “ 5}. 27 |Drowned. 
Labourer..< 77). 7}K immount)Ontaie. .... ee Olrewienis.<:. Struck by stick. 
Diane Do ae ied ius Oni =a! Ie i i 5 ag an eae at pees log and stump. 
abourer: /Prsny. . rout Cree RG eee ete i ope etd rushed by car 
Bridge foreman.,.|Allco,; BiGi ie. viaks... +o 13 38 reese by limb of tree and knocked from 
ridge. 
Dey driver h4!2: ered RAE as ' He Rn, ewer a ace crossing by railway gas car. 
oodsman....... ONCE Y on Sea deka fee sie Ota ers Seals, 3 truc y talling tree. 
Forest ranger.....|Port Neville, B.C....... - vd ie dea. a Burned in forest fire. 
Camp worker....|Near Duncan, B.C...... is 24 17 |Struck by limb of tree. 
Brakeman........ Menzies’ Bay, B.C...... by SOUR sl. Run over by train. 
MINING, SMELTING 
AND QUARRY- 
ING— 
MetalhhferousMining 
Ore loader........ Kimberley, B.C........ April 4 27 |While lowering car onto truck, brake chain 
ue Gs O y ' “Lin ae Aaa oe and run over. 
TM PLOVilCs . sas a. mmmine (Ont nen tie Nh - Bie hy rushed by falling rock. 
FElectrician....... ay Porcupine, Ont}. : 18 23 nee) underground. 
ee ete tg ed eg [ecimattrs plesion. 
Employee. Perse re io Onsen. he ZO tc. Panne between car and chute post. 
Bee lec i | iim [eleetocutet 
bcp Been NS 20-4, Boapeotiys je Oral Mu oe te 15 57 2 eu a rock from roof. 
BOOULer et. hosletia. Ont... fhe. it Pahoa, ae Oe ell down stope. 
 Sbed nner ts ee oa ee i : m ee at smelter. 
mployee........|Kirkland Lake, Ont.....| “ all of rock. 
Employee........ Timmins? Onte. +4 \. June 5 50 |Fall of rock in stope. 
Employee........ Tinaming Omg o2%.'s.. § 10junder 21|Crushed by car underground. 
§ cue aihy a Ae Creighton Mines, Ont...| “ ei Geta Walked into blast. 
oal Mining: 
Machinist........ Coleman, Alta... hs 08s. ADEIL) UA ame es Electrocuted. Ladder with wire on side 
2 i \ ‘ 6 in being inated swung against live wire. 
LGR SRR. ES airmore, Alta......... : 15 35 vercome by gas. 
eet sr Aner Pa Se Bar, ae aes ee ave 20 38 aay by te rock. 
ep. Bross! au estville, NUS duel... lay 3 32 all of coal. 
pT oa an Wakesiah Mine, B.C.. i 6| over 21 |Fall of rock from roof. 
Miner MON WIA Gee HillerestAltal A000... en 8 52 |Crushed by falling coal. 
Maniergyes os be! Wellington eye BiG. 1: 15 57 |Struck by fall of rock. 
Sore Nery sapere Inverness, N.S.. Te 23) Sees Struck by empty rack. 
on metallic minera 
mining and quar- 
rying: ; 
ele at Hagersville, Ont........ April eee, Premature explosion. 
quarry (3). 
Employees at |Dundas, Ont...,........ June 5| 25, 35 |Crushed by landslide. 
stone quarry (2) ; 
Miners (2).. .|Perkins Mill, Que....... 4 37 |Premature explosion, __ 
Employee of. eyp- Winnipeg, Man.......... iy epee, Caught in belt while oiling bearings. 
sum company. 
Employee at Montreal, Que........... be 20 47 {Fall of rock from side. 
quarry. 
Clay products and 
structural ma- 
terials: . 
Employee at 
brick works. [Toronto, Ont............ April 1 61 |Caught on shafting. 
ay at Cooksville, Ont. .....1 5 Me 2 46 seiee by belt roe broke while being. 
rick works. placed on machine 
Employee te con-|Chatham, Ont.......... May Ae Rh oe ee between pipes while rolling them to 
crete product ski 
company. : : 
Concrete worker.|Trail, B.C.............. a 12 23 Milgcure outed while walking on a steel flue 
chamber. 
ee : at| Victoria) B.Ci).si¥..... Junem LTS esa Crushed by falling wall. 
rick works, 


Employee of ce-|Longue Pointe, Que.....| “ ppd DAs Cys Caught in belt. 
ment works. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER or 1925 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, 
drink and tobacco: 
Baker... 2... 7.2: |Winnipes, Manveeree: 


Employee ofcandy|Montreal, Que........... 
company. 
Superintendent of| Kazabazua, Que........ 
bread company 


Flour mill em-|Roberval, Que.......... 
ployee. 

Employee at bre-|Belleville, Ont.......... 
wery. 

Fireman at dis-|Walkerville, Ont........ 
tillery. 

Animal edible pro- 

ducts: 


Driver for dairy..|Chatham, Ont.......... 


Teamster with|Stratford, Ont.......... 
packing com- 
pany. - 

Textiles: 


Employee of tex-|Montreal, Que..... > Re 
tile company. 

Leather, fur and 
products: 

Helper with foot-|Brampton, Ont.......... 
Wear company. 


Labourer with|Bracebridge, Ont....... 
leather com- 
pany. 
Saw and planing 
mill; 
Employee at saw-|Brockway, N.B......... 
mill. 
Employee at saw-|Wilson, Ont............. 
mill. 
Splitterman......}/WVancouver, B.C......... 
UW VOL. sae taowe Great Falls, Man........ 
Employee at saw-|St. Boniface, Man....... 
mill. 
Employee........|/St. Vincent de Paul, Que. 


Employee at mill.|/South Nelson, N.B..... 

Labourer at plan-|Smiths Falls, Ont....... 
ing mill. 

Employee at saw-|Clyde River, P.E.I..... 
mill, 

Pulp, paper and 
paper goods: 
Oiler at paper mill|Ottawa, Ont............ 


Employee at pulp|Jonquieres, Que......... 
mill. 

Labourer at pulp|Sturgeon Falls, Ont..... 
mill. 

Iron, steel and their 
products: 

Employee at steel|/Toronto, Ont............ 
works. 

Employee at(|Stratford, Ont.......... 
moulding shop. 

Iron worker... 

Electrician at 
steel works. 

Machinist at gar-|Montreal, Que........... 
age. 


Lachine,-Que............ 
HamiltonOntaene) .. 


COOPeree at: Montreal Que ...25. 45; +. 
Owner of metal/Ottawa, Ont............ 
works. 


16 


CI et a3 Sar 


Cause of Fatality 


Cellulitis following infection arising from 
small abrasion on ear. 
Struck by belt which slipped from pulley. 


Asphyxiated. 
Caught in belt and whirled to death. 


Crushed by heavy tank which tilted from 
truck while unloading. 
Head cut (no further particulars). 


Struck by automobile. 
Run over by dray. 


Caught in wheel of machinery. 


Fell off support—severed artery in leg. 


Crushed by drum. 


Caught in machinery. 
Drowned. 


Struck by shingle bolt hurled from saw. 

Struck by lumber which kicked back from 
edger saw. 

Caught by wheels while feeding machine. 


While testing machine was struck by board 
thrown back from saw. 

Caught in flywheel while adjusting. 

Struck by board. 


Came in contact with revolving saw while 
adjusting blower. : 


Struck by lumber which fell from sling 
while hoisting. 
Fell into pulp crusher. 


Struck by block of wood falling from over- 
head conveyor. 


Caught in belt of machine. 
Struck by logs falling from pile. 


Struck by piece of iron. 

Electrocuted. Length of conduit he was 
handling came in touch with switch. 

Fell down elevator shaft. While repairing 
car, power was on and deceased laid his 
hand on starter and car broke through 
wooden barrier into shaft. 

Syncope. Collapsed at work. 

Explosion—burned. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1925 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MANUFACTURING— 
Iron, steel and their 
products—Con. 
Labourer at ma-|Toronto, Ont............| “ 23 
chinery works. 
Truck driver with|Hamilton, Ont..........| “ 23 
wire company. 
Weldert:t:274.3... Edmonton, Alta........ 2 29 
Employee of steel/Toronto, Ont............|June 5 
works. 
Helper with foun-|Galt, Onti 22. lie be 18 
dry company. 
Signalman at steel|/Sault Ste Marie, Ont.....] “ 29 
plant. 
Electrician at rail |Point St. Charles, Que..| “ 29 
way shops. 
Chemical and allied 
products: 
Labourer at salt|Sarnia, Ont............. April 20 
works. 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries: 
Millwright....... Th Co., |May 9 
Mill hand........ Winnipeg, Man.......... June 5 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building construc- 
tion: 
Contractor....... St. Boniface, Man....... April 9 
Babourer 2). aot oronto,, Ont Pees... . ri 20 
FAUT DORA ols S Montreal, Ques. 4.28). : sf 30 
Employee at ex-|Silverthorn (York Co.),|May 4 
cavation work.| Ont. 
Paper hanger..... Brampton; Ont! 282... * a 
Labourer:::......4|5t. Boniface, Man. \... .. i 12 
Labotrer’......2...| LorontesOntia awe ae 15 
Labourer......... + orontonOngan none Ee 17 
Labourer. .....0eStrathroyy Ontenwteth).. gs 25 
Labourer....:....|Humberstone, Ont...... % 27 
Labourer.........|Cap Richard, Que.......| “ 28 
Crane operator...|Toronto, Ont............|June 5 
Employee........ Three Rivers, Que...... y 5 
Railway construc- 
tion: 
Employee with|Carberry Sd., Man...... May 16 
contractor. 
Labourer.........|Ford. Ont 3 21 
Foreman....2..... Paris <Ont Sub 8929) a 1. “¢ 31 
Labourer.........|Near Taylor, Ont..... ..\June 11 
Carmmenter 2... 4: ran tlordmon tie ye als bic: 19 
Miscellaneous 
Constructron— 
Workman with 
contractor...... Port Hope, Ont.........|April 8 
Labourer at dock 
construction....|FordyOntiiknes 20h... ij 2s 
Employee at sew- 
er construction.|Vancouver, B.C......... e 25 
Employee at sew-/Toronto, Ont............| “ 30 
er construction. 
Labourer.........|Chatham, Ont..........|May 4 
Foreman. .:..... 2 4OttawayOnut srmaos «12: < 5 
Employee at sew-/Toronto, Ont............ * i 
er construction. 
Tunnelman....... Exshaw; Alta 22! Sosuie?. pi“ 15 


Age 


al fe ehh et kee ae 


Cause of Fatality 


Strained while moving machinery. 
Fell off truck. 


Tank exploded during welding owing to 
failure to remove valve. 

Thrown from crane; due to failure to throw 
off switch while moving trolley during 
painting. 

Hernia. 


Crushed by hoist. Was sitting on deck of 
hoist when it swung around. 
Electrocuted. 


Crushed by pile of salt. 


Caught in revolving shaft. 


Clothing caught while oiling bearing with 
machinery in motion. 


Dropped dead while wheeling cement. 

Struck by steam shovel. 

Overcome by gas fumes while dismantling 
gas pipe. 

Struck by steam shovel. 


Fell from scaffold when repairing ceiling. 

Fell through hole on second floor while 
stripping forms off concrete. 

Crushed under cave in. 

Burned. 

Fell off building. 

Crushed by car. 

Lost balance and fell while conveying 
wheelbarrow of cement along foot bridge. 

Fell off crane. 

Fell under moving locomotive. 


Struck by train. 


Ran over by car. 
Struck by train. 

Ran over by car. 
Fell off roof. 


Drowned. 
Crushed by pile driver. 


Cave in of sewer. | 
Fell in trench striking head. 


Head crushed by pipe. 

Strain. 

Electrocuted—Touched chain attached to 
crane which came in contact with elec- 
tric wire. 

Tripped and struck head on bracket. 
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FaraL INDusTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1925 (Continued) 
















Trade or Industry Locality 
Miscellaneous 
Construction, Con. 
Employees atiOshawa,; Ont: satel’, Hy 
harbour (2). 
Car repairer at|Port Colborne, Ont..... 4 
canal work. 
Labourer......... Kenora; Ontuee. faa T.: 34 
Labourer..... St. Catharines, Ont..... 
Driller...........|Humberstone, Ont......|June 
Bridge carpenter .|Hagensburg, B.C....... - 
TRANSPORTATION 
AND Pusuic 
UrimitTres— 
Steam Railways: 
Section labour-|near Priestly, B.C...... April 


er. 


Engineer....... Tormentine’Sd., N.B...| “ 
Labourer....... Kalmar sntceee et * 
Timekeeper....|Quebec Yard, Que......| “ 
Sectionman::. |Paris’ Ont oe L. ‘3 
Conductor...... Hearst Yard, Ont....... May 
npineet):..% 5, Tisdale Siding, Sask....} “ 
Call boy....... Farnham Yard. Que....| “ 
Maintenancel|near Dill, Ont........... 4 
man. 
Trackman...... Riviére Baudette, Que..| “ 
Roe labourers| Boissevain a eMans... .1' * 
Brakeman...... Kamloops, B/C.,..;....] “ 
Track jwatch-|Cascade Sd., B.C....... i. 
man. 
Switch foreman|Hanna, Alta............ 
Engineer....... Lacrosse, Sask 4 
Sectionman....}|Ford City, Onpere nae). r 
Sectionman....|Minto, Man............. 4 
Labourer....... near Griswold, Man..... re 
Car inspector. . Cartier, Ont AES acl See ¥ 
Section foreman|Paris Jct., Ont.......... 42 
Trackman...... Mallorytown, Ont....... June 
Brakeman...... ew Westminster, B.C.| “ 
Sectionman...,.|Rodney, Ont............ ou 
Inspector....... London; Onteanee ..'.. c 
Yardman...... Calgary, sigan me tie), 10 “ 
Signalman......|Port Arthur, Ont....... | “ 
Street and electric 
railways: 
Lineman... 2... Winnipeg, Man.......... April 
Water transport- 
ation: 
Employee on|Castle Falls, RedondajApril 
scow. Island, B.C. 
Coasting sailor .|Isle aux Boudres, Que...| “ 
Deck hand..... Barmetaae re eae. May 
~ Sailors). 0... |Grosselele,Oue iw. sacl. yy 
Longshoreman.|Montreal, Que...........|June 
Deckhand...... Montreal, Que.......... % 
Lake tug owner|Slocan City, B.C........ 4 
rew on tug/Quebec, Que............ ‘ 
boat (9). 
Employee on'Three Rivers, Que...... a 
coal barge. | 


Date 


Age Cause of Fatality 
OS he AWS he Crushed when crane upset. 
744 RR Oe Caught under rock when dump car broke. 
29 23 |Fell with trestle. 
Ol ete ake Side of lock wall caved in as men were 


cleaning lock pit. They had been warned 
to keep away from spot. 


Si eee Explosion. 
CR ee Fell from bridge. 
2 64 |Thrown from speeder. 
4 41 |Derailment of engine. 
25 18 |Struck by train. 
29 38 |Engine struck motor car. 
29 35 |Fell under car. 
6 52 |Run over by engine while switching. 
9 43 |Engine derailed. 
12 17. |Fell from bicycle under cars being switched 
13 22 |Fell from hand car and run over by train. 
15 18 |Struck by train. 
16leucaeee Motor cars collided. 
17 45 |Run over by train. Fell from caboose. 
16 50 |Velocipede struck by train. 
18 35 |Struck by car. 
19 43 |Wreck. 
21 40 |Attempted to jump off lorrie, slipped and 
was run over by trailer. 
18 38 |Collapsed while at work.* 
23 25 |Track jack slipped and handle struck head. 
25 41 |Caught between cars. 
31 63 |Motor car struck by train. 
5 48 |Blistered finger—infection. 
6 35 |Freight car derailed after striking auto. 
I3ie.) Sea Fell from hand car. 
Tice Collision. 
19 37 Cashes between freight car and plat-. 
orm. 
29 47 |Attacked by unknown"™man. 
28 27 |Electrocuted when arm came in contact 
with live wire. 
LT Drowned. 
17 45 |Burned when tar heating pot took fire. 
S| a! Boat took fire while taking on fuel at 
oil plant. 
15 51 |Drowned. Scaffolding broke while paint- 
ing steamer side. 
8 28 |Fell over wharf’s edge. 
8 23 |Tripped over hatch board—fell into hold. 
17 22 |Fell from rock—drowned. 


26/56-54-50| Drowned. Tug boat was struck by 
35-33-26] steamer while going to assist the larger 
25-24-19} vessel to her moorings. 

Crushed by coal in hold of vessel when 
shovel failed to work properly. 


*The Workmen’s Compensation Board state that their file regarding thiscase is not complete, but it is 


doubtful if the death was due to accident. 
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Fata InDusTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER oF 1925—Concluded 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION 
AND PuBLIC 
Utiritres— Con. 
Storage and local 
transportation: 
Teamster on ice|Prince Albert, Sask..... April 6 
Wagon... so. 
Carter mit. FO! Montreal, Que........... Mavis 13 
Telegraph and 
telephone: 
Lineman....... WrescdensOnbiie eee oe 8. June 9 
Lineman. {1). 4.% Mount Hamilton, Ont...| “ 1} 
Public Utilities, 
N.€.8. 
Einemam se) 207. Peterboro, Ont.......... April 11 
Electrician..... Cape St. Ignace, Que....| “ 18 
Electrician..... Shellommies Ni.Sihaa os os 23 
Lineman....... imma Orta. es ai: May 14 
Employee of Timmins, Ong see ee 4 23 
power Co. 
Baneman... ses. St. Stephens, N.B...... 27 
Lineman....... Brantford, Ont..........|June 2 
PUCOr ose Niagara Falls, Ont...... “ 10 
Cableman...... Bondon, Om bitte oA" ib 7 
Lineman....... Assiniboia, Man ot 30 
TRADE— 
Driver with coal|Kitchener, Ont.......... May 21 
company. 
Driver with coal|Sault Ste. Marie, iets ..|June 17 
company. 
iM ISCELLANEOUS— 
Vabourer,....2. 2: Port Hawkesbury, N.S.|April 21 
Flevator operator|Winnipeg, Man.......... 25 
Foreman. 5). 0, vachine, Queysks. 2.44. & 27 
Employee at re-|Elmwood, Man......... May 12 
finery. 
Employee........ Mont Joli, Que.......... June 9 
Labourer... .|Montreal, Que.. “ 25 
+Electrician.. vhs hha Crescent Bay, BOM 29 


Apel ics .4) 9) ele 


OS atime he! ae 


er eisiefies ie: 8) ¥ 


Sid, ee'el Ce ene \s, 


Cause of Fatality 


Crushed by falling load. 


Crushed beneath wagon. 


Fell off pole. 
Fell off pole. 


Fell from electric light pole. 
Electrocuted—touched transmission wire. 
Fell from pole. 

Electrocuted. 


.|Fell from pole. 


Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted. 

Face touched wire—electrocuted. 

Thrown from pole when head touched 
high tension wire. 

Electrocuted—elbow touched live wire. 


Slipped from shaft while fixing harness. 


Electrocuted while backing machine to- 
ward coal pile. Believed due to short 
circuit. 


Missed footing and fell. 

Injury to toe—gangrene. 

Struck by falling beam of crane. 

Fell from building through aperture. 


Burned when lamp he attempted to pick 
up was struck by lightning. 

Clothing caught in shaft. 

Electrocuted while putting wires from 
burning house on ground. Wires were 
probably overloaded due to possible 
damage to transformer by storm. 


{This accident did not occur during the employment, as deceased volunteered to remove the wires, 


Supplementary List of Fatal Industrial Accidents Occurring During the First Quarter 


of 1925 
Employee at |Cowichan Lake, B.C....|Jan bi) SR oa 
camp. 
Employee at |Lochborough Inlet, B.C}. “ 16 ae 
camp. 
Fisherman....... At Sea—near Jordan| “ DS luitua rte 
River Bw. 
COOK ise at ICHOTIA Eee. Geel urd Pe D 7 56 
Woodsman....... Frood Mine, Ont.... " 10hay ene 
Rabonrer i... oe Pickerelt@ntys 162) 2k s 28 22 
(Car tepairman...,blalifax IN Sasa. saese e. Mar. RNS oN 
Seaman on Cana- Antwerp, Belgium... aA ra 
dian steamer. 
Condiietor, .b 5. o-. EH edrat: ity a1 stein sn . | oe 
INE HGY, Se cee Cobalt, Ont.. “f 120). See, 
Eapaureti. <5. ogee Westminster, ‘Bl « 13 30 
Railway labourer|Toronto, Ont.. i 18 65 
WORZOC ea eS. Orford Bay, Bo tt: y 24 25 
Conductor... 0... Wahke Geeta. ot & 24 41 
Elam ber. f te) Montreal CHE a INE hale e 31 30 








Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling skyline. 


Drowned following grounding of gaso- 
line boat. 

Drowned. 

Burned in fire at bunk house. 

Legs crushed by trees. 

Crushed when car being repaired fell. 

Arm caught in winch. 


Struck by engine. 
Premature blast. 
Crushed by rolling log. 


Sliver in thumb—infection. 

Struck by falling snag. 

Struck by windfall during storm. 
Overcome by gas from dismantled pipe. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer must provide Employees with 
Safe Conditions of Work 


A contracting company fitted up for board- 
ing purposes two cars belonging to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, and furnished 
meals therein for the railway employees in 
connection with work trains. A boy, nine- 
teen years of age, the plaintiff in this case, 
was employed by the contractors as assistant 
cook. His duty was to help the cook to pre- 
pare and serve the meals and then wash up the 
dishes. The washing of the dishes was per- 
formed in the dining car and the cooking in 
the cook car. On April 12, 1923, the plaintiff, 
requiring a further supply of hot water to 
wash the dishes, started for the cook car to 
get it, the train being then in motion. Be- 
tween the dining car and the cook car there 
was an uncovered space, and in attempting to 
step over this space, the plaintiff slipped and 
fell between the cars, and his right foot was 
run over and crushed by the wheel of the 
cook car. The boy through his father sought 
damages from both the railway company and 
the contractors, alleging that his injuries were 
due to the negligence of one or both these 
parties. 

The case was first tried before a judge and 
jury, who found that there had been negli- 
gence (a) in so far as giving orders to em- 
ployees not to pass between cars whilst in 


motion knowing full well that such instruc- - 


tions could not be adhered to by their em- 
ployees in the performance of their duty; 
(b) in not seeing that vertical grab-irons were 
fixed on the end of the box-car in question, 
on each side of the door; (c) in failing to 
provide a step on the end of the cook car 
on a level with the floor of the car. The jury 
found further that no contributory negligence 
had been shown by the plaintiff, and awarded 
$11,617 in damages. 

On appeal being taken the Court of Appeal 
sustained the jury’s finding and dismissed the 
appeal. One of the appeal judges, in his judg- 
ment, said :— 

“Where a railway company is under an 
obligation to furnish cars reasonably safe for 
persons whose duty requires them to pass from 
one car to another while the train is in mo- 
tion, the company, in my opinion, cannot 
escape liability to a person injured while go 
performing his duty, by reason of the failure 
of-the company to supply proper cars, simply 
by establishing that the person injured was 
well aware of the danger to be incurred cross- 
ing the opening between the cars. 


“The railway company, in my opinion, fail- 
ed to perform its duty to supply cars reason- 
ably safe for those whom it was contemplated 
would be obliged in the performance of their 
duty to pass from one car to the other while 
the train was in motion. As a result of that 
failure, the plaintiff was injured. Under these 
circumstances I do not see how the company 
can escape liability.” 

The plaintiff had signed an agreement with 
the contractors releasing them, in case of loss 
or injury sustained while in their employment, 
from all claim for damages, except such com- 
pensation as he would be entitled to on ac- 
count of personal injury or death, which how- 
ever was in no case to exceed $1,500. The 
trial judge held that this agreement had no 
binding force as the employee was a minor. 
The appeal court, while holding that “all 
contracts made by infants are not void,” 
pointed out, in regard to the voluntary limita- 
tion of damages, that “the plaintiff might be 
permanently disabled to such an extent that 
he could never earn a dollar, and still all he 
could recover would be the sum of $1,500, 
and even to recover that amount he would, 
in all probability, have first to resort to the 
courts and engage in expensive litigation. 
This provision appears so unfair and so un- 
reasonable that the contract, viewed as a 
whole, even although under it the infant se- 
cured employment—cannot be considered for 
his benefit. He is therefore not bound by it.” 

Some of the conclusions established by the 
decision in this case are as follows:— 

Where a risk to an employee has been 
created or enhanced by the negligence of his 
employer, his mere continuance in service 
with knowledge of the risk does not bar him, 
if he suffer from such negligence, from re- 
covering damages therefor. 

A railway company owes to persons coming 
on its premises as a matter of right in the 
course of their business the same duty as that 
owed by the occupier of private premises to 
a person invited, namely, a duty to take 
reasonable care that the premises are reason- 
albly safe for persons using them in the ordin- 
ary manner and with reasonable. care. 

Where a contract made by a railway com- 
pany requires it to supply cars which the other 
party is to equip and use for the purpose of 
providing the railway’s employees with meals, 
and requires the railway to transport the cars 
from place to place and the other party to 
provide the food and prepare the meals, the 
railway is under a duty towards the other 
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party’s employees to provide cars which are 
reasonably safe for the performance of their 
work in carrying out the contract, and cannot 
escape liability for neglect of such duty merely 
by establishing that the employee injured as 
a result thereof was aware of the danger he 
incurred therefrom. 

The question whether a contract of employ- 
ment made with an infant is binding on him 
depends on whether the contract, taken as a 
whole, is for his advantage. 

(Saskatchewan—Miller versus Smith and 

Company and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company) 


Workmen under Government Contract may 
recover “Current Wages” 


The last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE con- 
tained a reference to the judgment in appeal 
in the case of Jacques versus Archambault, 
which found that a workman employed under 
a provincial government contract has a right 
of action against his employer for the differ- 
ence, if any, between the wages he actually 
received, and the amount he would have re- 
ceived had his ratle of pay been in conformity 
with the “ current wages” clause in the em- 
ployer’s conitract with the government. The 
plaintiff in this case was employed as a car- 
penter in the work of repairing and building 
an extension to the old jail at Montreal, which 
work was undertaken by his employer under 
a contract with the government of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, containing among its general 
conditions the following provision: “The con- 
tractor agrees and consents, during the con- 
'tinuance of this work, to pay to the workmen 
the current rate of wages in the locality, such 
as 1s paid to competent workmen in accord+ 
ance with what is called the “(Current Wages 
Clause.” 

The rate of wages for carpenters then cur- 
rent in the locahty was alleged by the claim- 
ant to be 674 cents an hour. He claimed that 
having been employed for 1,240 hours he was 
entitled to receive $836, whereas: he had only 
received $558, or at the rate of albout 45 cents 
an hour. The Superior Court at Montreal 
which tried the case found that there wais no 
such difference as was alleged, as during the 
time the work was in progress there were 
many workmen who would have been glad 
to accept 45 cents an hour. Therefore as the 
employer could have obtained all the car- 
penters he wanted at the lower rate had the 
claimant not chlosen to accept work on those 
terms, it was evident that the employer had 
acted in good faith in paying a wage which 
was supposed to be the current rate of wages, 
since important contractors were paying it 
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and workmen accepted it. The judgment 
further held that the claimant must have 
known that the defendant had contracted with 
the government for the paymenitt of fair 
wages, and that it was more properly the 
business of the claiman't to go in search of 
information as to the amount of wages that 
were current, than to wait for the defendant 
to apprise him of it. By his silence at the 
time of accepting payment, the plaintiff was 
presumed to have agreed to the rate of wages 
he received, and to be without the nght of 
recovery subsequently under the Fair Wage 
Clause. 

The Court of King’s Bench, in appeal, sus- 
tained the judgment of the lower court as to 
the facts of the case, but found that there 
was error in the reasons given for this judg- 
ment “in so far as it holds or implies that the 
appellant would have no mght of action 
against the respondent for the difference, if 
there were any, between what he actually 
received from the appellant as wages while he 
was employed in carrying out appellantt’s 
contract with the Provincial Government and 
what he would have received had his rate of 
pay been in conformity with the said Current 
Wages Clause contained in the said contract.” 

(Quebec—Jacques versus Archambault) 


Employer not liable for unauthorized 
Action of Employee 

A letter alleged to be libellous was written 
to a certain party by a clerk employed by an 
incorporated mercantile company. Arction hav- 
ing been brought against the company and 
also against the clerk, the court dismissed the 
action ag against the company on the ground 
that the clerk, in writing the letter complained 
of was not acting within the scope of his 
employment or of his express or implied au- 
thority. He was a pricing clerk, employed at 
a weekly salary, and was required to consult 
his superiors in reference to changes in prices, 
having no authority in regard to office man- 
agement or correspondence. The company 
had given no authority to the clerk to write 
the letter in question, and was not aware of 
its existence for several days after it was 
written. 
(Ontario—Robertson versus Boddington and 

Robinson) 


Commuting Compensation Payments for 
Permanent Disability 

Some account was given in the last issue 

of the Lasour Gazurre (page 645) of a case 

respecting the commutation of the benefits 

payable under schedule 1, section 14, of the 

Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
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1908 (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 
chapter 176) which reads as follows:— 

“Where any weekly payment has been continued for 
not less than six monts the liability therefor may, on 
application by or on behalf of the employer, be re- 
deemed by the payment of a lump sum of such an 
amount as the court shall deem just, and such lump 
sum may be ordered by the court to be invested or 
otherwise applied for the benefit of the person entitled 
thereto: provided that nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed as preventing agreements being made for 
the redemption of a weekly payment by a lump sum.” 


1922, 


In this case the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company made application to redeem weekly 
payments of $10 each, adjudged upwards of 
six months previously, to be paid to Jennings, 
an injured employee. The questions involved 
in this case were stated by the court as 
follows :— 

“The authorities seem to establish that the 
first enquiry should be to ascertain whether 
or not Jennings’ incapacity is permanent. The 
physical condition of Jennings is doubtless 
permanent, one leg having been amputated 
following injury, but his present incapacity 
for work may not be permanent. The great 
difficulty is as to the meaning of the word 
‘permanent.’ In reviewing a weekly pay- 
ment under clause 16 the arbitrator must 
deal only with existing facts, and must not 
prophesy or speculate as to the workmian’s 
future condition. But in redeeming under 
clause 17 he is bound to speculate. He must 
not rest content with finding that the weekly 
payment which has been continued for six 
months is lat the moment the proper sum. He 
must start with the assumiption that the exist- 
ing weekly payment is proper; but he must go 
further, and ascertain as best he can whether 
that payment is likely to be proper during the 
rest of the man’s life. (Is his condition stable; 
or is there a probability that he will get better 
or worse? If his condition is stable, the in- 
capacity is ‘permanent’ within the meaning of 
the clause. Put in other words, the phrase 
‘incapacity is permanent’ means ‘not that the 
physical injury is permanent, but that in all 
reasonable probability the weekly payments to 
which the man is entitled will never aillter.’ 
Commutation ‘based upon the actuarial value 
of the weekly payments, less a deduction in 
respect of the contingency of his dying at an 
earlier age than the average of human life 
contemplated in the actuarial value, was con- 
firmed by the ‘Court of Appeal. . 

“Perhaps it would not be very wrong,” the 
judgment continued “'to say that the award to 
Jennings was the maximum under the Act and 
was of course less than the amount he had 


previously been earning, and to that or some 
extent may be regarded as recognizing his 
ability to supplement the award by some earn- 
ing capacity. If so a further reduction in the 
amount now to any great extent would be 
unjust as his right to demand and receive the 
amount awarded is absolute. For the full 
period of 38.81 years the sum required to pro- 
duce $10 per week on a basis of investment at 
4 per cent is $9,897.22; at 45 per cent is 
$9,479.60; at 54 per cent is $8,283.60. The 
evidence established that. Jennings has been in 
fact unable to secure and retain employment 
as a common labourer because he is physically 
unfit and unable to perform common labour, 
at least to do so satisfactorily. This to some 
extent was probably due to the fact that 
during the past several months there has 
doubtless been a surplus of that class of 
labour.” 

The court allowed payment of a lump sum 
of $5,000, of which $2,000 was to be paid at, 
once, and the balance invested for the em- 
ployee in custody of the court. 


Labour Union Asks for Counter-Injunciion 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America in the Supreme Court at New York, 
on July 24, retaliated against the International 
Tailoring Company of Chicago, which sought 
an injunction to restrain members of the Union 
from picketing and causing alleged interfer- 
ence with the company’s business by asking 
for a counter-injunction to prevent the tailor- 
ing company from carrying out an alleged con- 
spiracy to wreck the union. The plant of the 
International Company in New York had béen 
picketed since the end of June, when the 
Amalgamated workers struck because the 
Chicago International ‘Tailoring Company 
broke with the union. It was alleged by the 
union in its counter-petition that the Chicago 
company broke off relations with the Amalga- 
mated in June during the dull season, when it 
would be most advantageous to them, and Jo 
most harm to the union, and “ conducted sham 
negotiations for the renewal of the agreement 
with the defendant until its plans and pur- 
poses were ripe for consummation.” The 
Amalgamated, in addition to asking an in- 
junction on the ground that the plaintiff is 
conducting a common law conspiracy to ruin 
the union by causing members to desert, black. 
listing them, and causing them to be arrest2d 
on false charges, asked for $250,000 damages 
for the loss alleged to have been sustained by 
the actions of the company. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT throughout Canada 
during the month of July was at a 
somewhat higher level than in the previous 
tmnonth. Reports from the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed a slight increase in 
the volume of business transacted during the 
month, as compared with the records of 
June, 1925, and July, 1924. At the beginning 
of August the percentage of unemployment 
among members of trade unions reporting was 
5.2, as compared with percentages of 6.1 in 
the previous month, and 5.4 in July, 1924. 
The number of local unions from which re- 
ports were tabulated was 1,531, with an ag- 
yregate membership of 156,183 persons. Re- 
ports from 5,855 firms showed that they were 
employing 791,227 persons on August 1, as 
compared with 797,463 in the preceding month, 
and with 775,759 on August 1, 1924. Agricul- 
ture, however, which is not covered by these 
reports, absorbed many persons usually em- 
ployed in other industries. The apparent de- 
cline was also partly due to summer stock- 
taking. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.84 at the 
beginning of August as compared with $10.49 
for July; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for 
August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $16.42 for August, 1920; $13.41 for 
August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. In 
the wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100 advanced to 
159.5 for August as compared with 158.4 for 
July; 156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 for August, 
1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 
1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; and 202.8 for 
August, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was less in August than in the previous month, 
or in August last year. Seventeen disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 13,003 employees and result- 
ing in a time loss of 102,816 working days. 
Corresponding figures for July were as follows: 
16 disputes involving 12,882 workpeople, and 
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320,433 working days; and for August, 1924; 
sixteen disputes, 9,472 employees and 206,118 
working days. 


Mr. F. A. McGregor, for 
Combines many years Private Sec- 
Investigation retary to the Right Hon- 
Act, 1923 ourable W. L. Mackenzie 


King, has been appointed 
Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act, 
and commenced his new duties on September 
8. ‘Mr. McGregor succeeds Mr. Harry Here- 
ford, who, in addition to his duties as Indus- 
trial Engineer in the Department of Labour, 
has very acceptably performed the duties of 
Registrar since the enactment of the Combines 
Investigation Act in 1923. 


The Dominion Department 


Age limit for of Immigration and Colon- 


child ization has given effect to 
immigrants to one of the recommenda- 
Canada tions made by the delega- 


tion of the British Over- 

seas Settlement Committee, headed by Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, which visited Canada last 
year on the invitation of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment to study conditions in this country 
in regard to the emigration of children from 
the United Kingdom. The report of the 
delegation was outlined in this Gazerre in its 
issue for last February. In regard to the age 
of child immigrants the Committee recom- 
mended that a limit should be placed on the 
admission of children of tender age who are 
unaccompanied by their parents, and that 
the general principle should be followed that 
children sent ‘to Canada for working purposes 
should not emigrate from Great Britain until 
they have arrived at a working age. This 
suggestion was subsequently approved by the 
Committee on Immigration and Colonization 
of the Social Service Council of Canada, who 
declared in a report published last January 
that ‘as the demand in Canada is for child- 
ren to work on farms or in households, only 
boys and girls of post-school age should be 
brought to Canada by immigration agencies.” 
The Department of Immigration, having 
these recommendations in view, made a regu- 
lation in the early months of this year, to 
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continue in effect tentatively for a period of 
three years, limiting the admission of child- 
ren who are unaccompanied by their parents 
or natural guardians, to those who are over 
the age of 14 years. Protests against this 
regulation have since appeared in the press, 
stating that it will bring to an end the use- 
ful work carried out in the past by Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Boys’ Homes and some other well- 
known agencies. In view of these protests the 
following extracts from the report of the 
“Bondfield Commission” may be of in- 


terest :— 

In the first place the comparative helplessness of the 
- child makes this form of migration the most liable to 
abuse. There is the possibility of the loss of certain 
educational advantages. There is the danger of over- 
working. There is the further drawback that the placing 
of children under fourteen has in the case of. one 
Society resulted in an arrangement by which persons 
who have taken such children are allowed to employ 
them, without paying them any wages, till they reach 
the age of eighteen. The intention of course is to reim- 
burse the employers for the expenditure incurred on the 
children over and above the value of their work. This 
practice appears fo us to be unsatisfactory and is un- 
doubtedly so regarded by the children themselves. 

It is clear that public opinionéin Canada would con- 
demn a system under which a certain number of Cana- 
dian householders were provided with unpaid help of 
this nature. Moreover, from certain points of view the 
objections to this arrangement appear to us to be 
greater now that the cost of taking the children to the 
Dominion is borne partly by the British and partly by 
the Canadian taxpayers. 

It may be said that the foregoing objections to the 
migration of children of tender years do not apply 
in the case of those children who are boarded out by 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for a cash payment. This is true 
only to a limited extent. We visited certain homes 
where children for whom a boarding fee was being paid 
were well-cared for in every way and were not called 
upon to perform any actual service. In other instances, 
however, such children had all their spare time fully 
taken up with miscellaneous duties about the house or 
farm. Taking the system’ at its best, boarded-out 
children transferred from homes in the United Kingdom 
to homes in Canada do not seem to us to have gained 
any appreciable advantage. The only justification for 
_ the system would be that the children grow up ac- 
sustomed to Canadian conditions and when of working 
age fit more easily into the social and economic life 
of the community. Our observations, however, have 
satisfied us that the older children, if properly placed, 
readily adapt themselves to their new environment. 

“After careful consideration of the whole question, we 
have come to the conclusion that the best age at which 
children should go to Canada is the statutory school- 
leaving age in the United Kingdom. 


The Dominion Govern- 
ment has appointed the 
week commencing October 
4 to be observed through- 
out Canada as “Fire Prevention Week.” It 
is recommended that fire drills be held for 
the children in all schools, for the inmates of 
all institutions, and for the employees in all 
large stores and factories, in order that a 
greater degree of safety may be ensured by ac- 
quainting the occupants with the most ex- 
g 


Fire Prevention 
week in Canada 


peditious means of exit. All dwellings, pub- 
lic buildings, stores, warehouses and factories 
should be inspected and cleared of rubbish 
in order to reduce the hazard of fire. Special 
instructions on fire prevention is strongly 
urged, and prominence should be given to all 
legislation and regulations of the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal authorities dealing 
with fire prevention. It is pointed out that 
reliable statistics show that 80 per cent of 
fines originate elther directly or indirectly 
through inexcusable ignorance or neglect. The 
annual loss incurred thereby is estimated at 
about 350 human lives and $45,000,000 in in- 
surable property. 


The co-operation plan of 
management which was 
adopted last February at 
the Canadian National mo- 
tive power shops and car- 
shops at Moncton, New 
Brunswick* has since been put into effect at 
several other railway division. points of the 
system. Joint committees were established 
in the motive power shops at Stratford, On- 
tario, on June 16; in the carshops at Lon- 
don, Ontario, on June 17; in the motive power 
shops and car shops at Transcona, Winnipeg, 
on August 12; and in the motive power shops 
and car shops at Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, on 
August 13. At all these points the employees 
are reported to be taking keen imterest in 
the workings of the committees. The motive 
power and car shops at Leaside, Toronto, and 
at St. Malo, Quebec, have also been visited 
and shop committees set up. The arrange- 
ments for a joint committee of management 
and employees in the Moncton shops were at 
first tentative in character, but the experi- 
ment proved so successful from the standpoint 
of the Railways and also from that of the 
employees that the plan is now recognized by 
both parties as the best method of shop man- 
agement. The commitiees promote closer co- 
operation between the company and its em- 
ployees in regard to welfare, shop methods, 
and other matters, not however including wage 
rates. 

The joint management plan was approved 
by the Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labour at last 
year’s annual convention, and also by system 
federation of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways at the same date. The Baltimore and 
Ohio plan, on which the Canadian National 
Railway co-operation plan was modelled, 
though in a somewhat modified form, was de- 
scribed in the Lasour Gazrerre for May, 1924. 
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Summing up the results of the new system 
in the Glenwood shops, William H. Johnston, 
president of the International Association of 
Machinists, said after an experience of less 
than a year that “the effect of the new policy 
of co-operation is clearly manifesting itself 
in the splendid service the road (Baltimore 
and Ohio) is rendering the public, the high 
economy with which it is being operated, and 
the excellent morale which prevails through- 
out the rank and file.” 


President B. M. Jewell, of 
Joint the ‘Railway Employees’ 
management and Department of the Ameri- 
unemployment can Federation of Labour, 
writes in the American 
Federationst on the benefits resulting from 
joint management in railway shops. In re- 
gard to regularity of employment remarkable 
results have already been obtained. “In years 
past,’ he says, “managements of railroads 
have divided their workers into two general 
groups: (a) Those who operate their trains, 
whom they regard as producers of revenue— 
essential employees, (b) Those who con- 
structed, maintained and repaired the railroad 
and its equipment, whom they regarded as 
consumers of revenue—necessary evils.” ‘He 
claims that railway managements formerly 
made a practice of wholesale “lay-offs” when 
business fell below a certain pre-determined 
volume, having no regard to the need for 
construction or repair to equipment, ete. “The 
number of employees on the payroll has 
been increased one-half or one-third and re- 
duced again by the same amount; time and 
again it costs from fifty dollars to three 
hundred dollars to bring a new employee into 
the industry; labour turnover of 200 per cent 
is not unheard of; and yet with all these 
startling facts widely known, little or no pro- 
gress, until within the last couple of years, 
has been made in eliminating irregularity of 
employment.” 

When the unions took a hand in manage- 
ment in the Glenwood shops of the Balti- 
more and (Ohio Railroad at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, their first concern was to elimi- 
nate irregular employment. ‘The results are 
stated by Mr. Jewell as follows:— 


“As an indication, and only an indication, of what 
has been accomplished along this line, during the year 
1924, there was paid to Baltimore and Ohio shop craft 
employees, in wages approximately $350,000 for work 
that ordinarily would have been performed by em- 
ployees in outside contract shops, while at the same 
time, or during that same year, the Baltimore and 
Ohio shopmen would have been laid off in reductions 
in force, or, stating this another way, there was per- 
formed during the year 1924 in the Baltimore and Ohio 
shops, work costing a total of $1,500,000 that ordinarily 
would’ have been contracted out to other industries. 
Consistent with reasonable business conditions, there 


will be paid to Baltimore and Ohio shop craft em- 
ployees in wages, during the year 1925, for work that 
ordinarily would be given to other than railroad 
employees, approximately $2,750,000, or, in other words, 
in the joint effort to stabilize employment on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in two years, it has been 
possible to find a way whereby approximately one 
month’s additional work can be secured for the entire 
shop forces of approximately twenty thousand em- 
loyees.’’ 


An article contributed to 


Employment Social Welfare by the 
Service and superintendent of the On- 
municipal tario offices of the Employ- 
unemployment ment Service notes that a 
celief close relationship has de- 

veloped at various centres 
throughout the Dominion between the 


local employment office and the municipal 
authorities engaged in relieving the unem- 
ployed. The relief officer, he says, has come 
to recognize, and to take advantage of, the 
assistance of the public employment service 
in dealing with the frequently recurring prob- 
lems in unemployment. The practice fol- 
lowed, for instance, in the Toronto office, is 
to require the applicant for relief to register 
at the office of the Employment Service 
where, if no work is available, he is given a 
card bearing his name and the statement that 
“we have no work for the bearer who states 
he is in need of relief,’ The card is carefully 
worded to throw the responsibility for the 
investigation of the man’s circumstances upon 
the municipal authorities who, after all, have 
to ‘bear the cost of whatever relief may be 
granted. At the same time, the certificate 
from the Employment Service provides evi- 
dence that the applicant is a bona fide seeker 
after work, and that no employment is avail- 
able for him. Imposition on different relief 
funds is reduced to the absolute minimum by 
this procedure, as the applicant’s card may be 
taken from him by the Employment Office 
staff if he refuses employment for which they 
believe him to be qualified to accept. Need- 
less to say, cards are not taken from appli- 
cants until the case has been thoroughly 
investigated and unmistakable evidence sub- 
mitted to show that an attempt is being made 
to impose upon the relief funds. 


The recent legal decisions 
outlined elsewhere in this is- 
sue include a case of a 
similar nature to the case 
reversely of Ouellette versus the 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, on which the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy ‘Council rendered a decision that 
was given in the April issue of this Gazette. 
In the earlier case two children were killed at 
Hull, Quebec, by a “train” consisting of two 
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engines running together backwards across a 
highway. The company contended that two 
engines running together did not constitute a 
“train” in the sense intended by section 310 
of the Railway Act which provides: 

“310: (1) Whenever in any city, town or village, any 
train not headed by an engine is passing over or along 
a highway at rail level which is not adequately pro- 
tected by gates or otherwise, the company shall station 
on that part of the train, which is then foremost, a 


person who shall warn persons standing on, or crossing, 
or about to cross the track of such railway.’’ 


The Privy Council held that the expression 
“train” need not necessarily include cars, and 
that the protection given to the public by this 
section of the act was not meant by. Parlia- 
ment to be impaired by the fact that no cars 
were drawn. They decided therefore that the 
company should have stationed a man on the 
tender of the engine. This decision attracted 
some attention at the time as it affected ex- 
isting railway practice. 

The second case concerned a fatality in 
which a workman was killed by a train run- 
ning reversely, not however on a highway but 
within the railway yards. The Superior Court 
at Montreal found that the section of the Rail- 
way Act above quoted clearly indicated that 
the precautions referred to were not deemed 
to be an absolute necessity in the railway 
yards; and that although “the omission to 
station a man on the rear end of a train 
moving reversely across a public highway may 
constitute under the common law an act of 
negligence under certain circumstances, al- 
though the Railway Act limits this precaution 
to reversed trains crossing a public highway, 
still it cannot be said that it must be done in 
all circumstances and in all places.” 

Further damages were obtained more re- 
cently from the same company in connection 
with the same accident with which the Privy 
Council’s decision was concerned, the Superior 
Court at Hull awarding $2,388 to a man who 
had been injured in the automobile with the 
children when they were killed. 


The Toronto Board of Edu- 


Hours of cation is suggesting to the 
part-time Minister of Education of 
instruction Ontario that the Adolescent 


School Attendance Act 
should be amended in the section which re- 
quires that the part-time instruction of pupils 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years shall be 
given between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
(The provisions of the act providing for the 
part-time instruction of boys and girls between 
16 and 18 years of age, which took effect on 
Spetember 1, were outlined in the last issue 


of this GazerTe). In regard to the younger 
children, the act provides as follows:— 

4. (1) Where, in the opinion of the school attendance 
officer, the services of an adolescent between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age are required in any permitted 
occupation in or about the home of his parent or 
guardian, he may be granted by an attendance officer, 
on the written application of his parent or guardian, a 
home permit to engage in such services. 

(2) Where, in the opinion of the school attendance 
officer, the services of an adolescent between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age are required in some permitted 
gainful occupation for the necessary maintenance of 
such adolescent or some person dependent upon him, 
he may be granted by an attendance officer, on the 
written application of his parent or guardian, an em- 
ployment certificate to engage in such services. 

5. No adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age shall be employed by any person during the 
hours from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., unless he holds a home 
permit, or an employment certificate as provided for 
in section 4 of this act. 

6. Every adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age who holds either a home permit or an em- 
ployment certificate, shall attend part-time courses of 
instruction, approved by the Minister, for an aggregate 
of at least 400 hours each year, distributed as regards 
times and seasons as may best suit the circumstances of 
each locality, when such part-time courses of instruction 
are established in the municipality in which he is em- 
ployed. 

The Provincial Department is seeking the 
co-operation of employers in securing the at- 
tendance of the children at the part-time 
class. It has been found that many boys now 
seeking permits have had employment during 
the holidays and are unwilling to give up their 
work to attend school. For this reason it is 
suggested that the required instruction might 
be given after working hours, 


The new regulations for the 
sanitary control of lumber, 
mining and other camps in 
Manitoba which are out- 
lined on another page of 
this issue are similar to regulations that have ~ 
been in force in Ontario for some time. Mr. 
W.C. Millar, the sanitary inspector of Ontario, 
stated at the 12th annual convention of the 
Sanitary Association of Canada, held at Win- 
nipeg in August, that the enforcement of the 
Ontario regulations had reduced diseases in 
camps to a minimum, He further pointed out 
that good sanitary conditions constitute a 
valuable asset to the operating companies. 
For some time past, he said, when companies 
operating near the western boundary of 
Ontario wished to elude the regulations, they 
had only to build their camps in Manitoba. 
This practice will cease with the enforcement 
of the new regulations. The requirements of 
the “standard camps” secure good conditions 
for the employees in regard to general sani- 
tation, hospitals and medical attention. The 
camps must be well aired and lighted, with 
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single double-deck bunks, and the men coming 
to work are to be provided with matresses and 
clean blankets. Health regulations for camps 
in New Brunswick were issued in September, 
1924, making provision as to ventilation, air 
space, sanitation, etc., and enabling the min- 
ister responsible for the administration of the 
Health Act to require the owners to provide 
medical attendance for their employees, with 
first aid equipment and temporary hospitals. 
Similar requirements in the Province of Que- 
bec were outlined in the Lasour GaAzeErrs, 
May, 1924. 


Mr. E. H. Frazer, Senior 
Inspector of Mines in Scot- 
land, stated in a _ recent 
address that many people 
are of the opinion that the making of rules 
and regulations can be overdone. “It would 
appear,” he said, “that further safeguards in- 
troduced by means of Parliamentary Acts or 
Departmental Orders are not generally desired 
by the majority of workers and employees, 
when the object can be attained without 
compulsion.” Of existing mine regulations he 
says: “There are already, they think, quite 
enough of them to be carried in mind and 
to be observed. It is, no doubt, irksome to 
be hedged in at every turn by restrictions, 
but undoubtedly regulations serve a_ useful 
purpose. Practically al! mining legislation is 
founded on what has been learned by prev- 
ious experience. The various acts and regu- 
lations have never yet been ahead of the best 
mining practice. Nevertheless, there is the 
danger in applying a strict rule to a number 
of differing conditions that many people may 
be compelled to do some quite unnecessary 
thing in order to ensure that it shall be done 
in the cases where it is necessary. It is also 
a manifest impossibility to legislate for every 
conceivable little happening in the life of a 
worker. A method of procedure which would 
be quite correct in one set of circumstances 
might be fatal when applied to dissimilar 
conditions.” 

Mr. Frazer believes that the safety of work- 
ing places in mines is largely in the hands 
of the mine officials and the workmen them- 
selves, and if all work together to avoid acci- 
dents, good results will follow, whatever may 
be the laws or regulations. The Canadian 
Mining Journal, which reprints Mr. Frazer’s 
address, recalls that members of the Ontario 
Mining Convention at their recent conven- 
tion were also of the opinion that further 
improvement in the accident rate must come 
from within the industry itself. 
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The August issue of the Jn- 


Unemployment ternational Labour Review 
in 1924 and (Geneva) contains a survey 
1925 of the unemployment situ- 


ation in Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, and in other Euro- 
pean countries and the United States, in 1924 
and the beginning of 1925. A few great indus- 
trial countries such as France and Italy suf- 
fered little unemployment during this period. 
Similarly, the United States escaped serious 
trouble, as a result, it is suggested, of the 
double policy of credit control and immigra- 
tion control. In other countries unemploy- 
ment decreased considerably, as in Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Switzerland, and to a less 
degree in Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and South Africa. In Great Britain, 
on the other hand, after a certain improve- 
ment early in 1924 there was an alarming 
increase at the beginning of 1925. In Aus- 
tralia and Canada also, unemployment in- 
creased in 1924; while even in India employ- 
ment has become a problem for the middle- 
class workers among the Anglo-Indians. Japan 
is now apparently suffering more severely than 
at any previous time. In Belgium, where un- 
employment had practically disappeared in 
1923, there was a fresh outbreak during the 
Jast months of 1924. In Poland there has 
been a marked increase and in Australia and 
Hungary unemployment las reached over- 
whelming proportions. 

The survey concludes as follows: “There is 
no panacea for unemployment. Its origins are 
many and it can be effectively checked only 
by a variety of methods. One of these, how-. 
ever, is stabilization of the price level, a pro- 
posal which may reasonably be expected to 
enter the realm of practical politics. A fur- 
ther object would seem to be the progressive 
elimination of the difficulties of international 
trade, a process which would unquestionably 
lead to a higher general level of employment 
and the consequent avoidance of much indivi- 
dual privation and distress. The prevention of 
unemployment demands, in brief, a policy of 
international co-operation to secure better or- 
ganization of production and exchange, such 
a policy involving, as a primary step, that of 
securing stability in the value of all media of 
exchange.” 

The British Ministry of 
“Employability” Labour has published a re- 
and unemploy- port upon an inquiry made 
ment last December into’ the 

personal circumstances and 
industrial history of about 11,000 claimants to 
unemployment benefit, selected so as to con- 
stitute a representative sample of the whole 
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body of claimants. The claimants were di- 
vided into four categories of “ employability ” 
as follows: A. Those who in normal times 
would be in steady employment; B. Those 
who in normal times would obtain a fair 
amount of employment; C. Those who in 
normal times would obtain partial employ- 
ment; D. Those verging on the unemploy- 
able. . 

The analysis of the schedules shows that, 
in the opinion of interviewing officers, 62.7 
per cent of all the males interviewed, and 
77.2 per cent of all the females, were per- 
sons who in normal] times would usually be in 
steady employment; while only 3.6 per cent 
of the males and 14 per cent of the females 
were regarded as “verging on the unemploy- 
able.” Categories A and B taken together 
(persons who in normal times would be either 
steadily or at Jeast fairly well employed), 
account for 86.1 per cent of the males and 
90.2 per cent of the females. It is found, in 
comparing the proportions for males and 
females, that the latter are in general much 
younger than male claimants. 

The analysis shows that the number of 
those men and women who were considered 
to be “verging on the unemployable” is in 
great part made up of elderly or aged per- 
sons. Over two-thirds of the men placed in 
this category, and nearly one-half of the 
women, were aged 60 years and over. It will 
also be remarked that a heavy proportion of 
those classed as “verging on the unemploy- 
able” suffered from poor physique, poor 
health, or some manifest physical defect. The 
men and women in Category D are not 
“unemployable,” but “ verging on the unem- 
ployable.” If they were unemployable they 
would be precluded by the provisions of the 
Act from receiving benefit. 


The United States Bureau 


Wages and of Labour Statistics recent- 
hours in ly published the results of 
anthracite a study of wage rates, hours, 
mines earnings and working con- 


ditions of the mine workers 
in the anthracite coal industry in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1922 and 1924. Data covering the 
wage rates, hours, and earnings of each em- 
ployee, in each occupation for a representa- 
tive half-month pay period were secured di- 
rectly from companies. Nearly all of these 
data are as of the second half of October 
or the first half of November. Data were 
also obtained from reports of the United 
States Geological Survey and from other 
sources. The 1924 data cover 34,117. under- 
ground or “inside” men and 10,383 surface 
or “outside” men, a total of 44,500 wage 


earners in 56 collieries, or 28 per cent of the 
157,743 mine workers reported in the anthra- 
cite industry in 1923 by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

A table is given showing the average number 
of starts and average hours and earnings by 
occupations in the two years. In this table 
it is seen that in the half month for which 
data are presented, the 11,778 contract miners 
covered in 1924 worked an average of 10.8 
starts, that is, on 10.8 calendar days; that they 
were at the face or seam of coal an average of 
68.5 hours, excluding time for lunch, and at 
the face 73.9 hours, including time for lunch; 
that they were in the colliery an average of 
81.4 hours, including time for lunch and time 
of travel from shaft to the face and return. 
Their average hours per start were 6.3 based 
on time at face, excluding time for lunch, 
6.8 based on time at face, including time for 
lunch, and 7.5 based on total time in col- 
liery. They earned an average of $1.432 per 
hour based on time at the face, including time 
for lunch, and $1.204 based on total time in 
mine. ‘Their earnings averaged $9.07 per 
start, and $98.07 for the half month. 


The last issue of the 
Minimum Lasour GAZETTE contained 
wage in an article on the recent 
British coal crisis in the coal mining 
industry industry in Great Britain, 


which terminated with an 
undertaking by the government to grant a 
subvention in aid of wages for the nine 
months from August to May. This step was 
taken following the report of a court of in- 
quiry under the Industrial Court Act, which 
recommended the acceptance of ‘the principle 
of a minimum wage. It may be noted that a 
minimum wage rate is provided by the Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act of 1912 for cer- 
tain classes of workers, but as this act applies 
only to a limited number of underground em- 
ployees it was not considered to afford a 
suitable basis for the general regulation of 
miners’ wages. ‘The Court of Inquiry said in 
their report: — 

“We are satisfied on one point, that the 
workers are justified in claiming that any 
wages agreement which they can be asked to 
accept should provide for a minimum wage. 
What that minimum should be is a matter 
for negotiation between the parties. We do 
not think that a method of fixing wages which 
allows of their indefinite diminution can be 
regarded as satisfactory. It may be said that 
when under such a system the wages fall too 
low the worker can decline to continue to give 
his labour, but the absence of any basis of 
security is the feature which renders unaccept- 
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able a scheme which provides for unlimited 
variations downwards, subject only to the 
mitigation by unspecified subsistence allow- 
ances, with the result that until the minimum 
subsistence allowance level is reached for 
every worker in each district the process of 
diminishing wages could continue to proceed. 
The claim that wages must be a first charge 
on the proceeds of industry is a contentious 
and ambiguous one. If the meaning be that 
wages at some agreed minimum rate must in 
practice be a charge before profits are taken 
we concur in that view.” 

The court suggested that the employers 
might improve the efficiency of the industry. 
Further collective action on the part of 
collieries, for example, would enable facilities 
and resources to be used in common to greater 
advantage and would promote economical 
working. It was also for consideration whether 
the industry should remain in isolation, or 
whether by its co-ordination with other en- 
terprises better results might not be obtained. 
The increased cost of the transport and ship- 
ment of coal was another factor meriting in- 
' vestigation. The improvement of the distri- 
bution of coal, while not entering directly into 
the situation, had an important indirect bear- 
ing upon it, for it would result in lowering 
the price to all classes of consumers and might 
have a considerable effect in stimulating de- 
mand. The question of the continuance of 
the royalty system on its present basis was 
also an important one, although the charge 
upon the industry under this head is unim- 
portant relatively to the wages bill. The 
Court. found that the royalty system “has 
been the source of much ill feeling among the 
ranks of the workers, where the promotion of 
goodwill is of so much importance.” 


In view of the unrest in 
the coal mining industry 
throughout the world the 
International Labour Con- 
ference, at its seventh 
session, adopted a sugges- 
tion that had begn made by the International 
Miners’ Federation for a general inquiry into 
the industry and the problems with which it 
is faced in the various coal-producing coun- 
tries. The Federation’s executive had decided 
last April to open such an inquiry, and sought 
the co-operation of the International Labour 
Office in order that the efficient machinery at 
the disposal of the Labour Organization might 
be utilized. The International Labour Con- 
ference accordingly requested the Governing 
Body of the Organization to “consider the 
conditions under which this investigation could 
be initiated and carried out by the Inter- 
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national Labour Office.” In view of this 
decision, a brief statistical survey of ‘the 
present coal situation has already been made 
by the Office at Geneva, with am introductory 
note which accepts the conclusion of the 
British Court of Inquiry that the world’s 
consumption of coal has declined, perhaps per- 
manently, in consequence of the late war, and 
that the resulting condition of over-production 
has been the cause of unemployment and re- 
duction of wages. “It is not surprising there- 
fore,” the note concludes, “that the miners, 
through their international as well as their 
national organizations, have sought to arouse 
public interest in the plight of their industry.” 

It may be noted that the International 
Miners’ Federation has since declared that the 
primary remedy for the present situation is 
an international regulation ‘of production 
which can only be achieved by the nationali- 
zation of mines. 


The principle of family 
subsistence allowances was 
introduced for the first 
time in the history of coal 
mining in Great Britain in 
proposals recently made by 
the coal owners in South Wales to govern 
employment after August 1. The Economist 
(London) describing this new feature in its 
issue of July 25 says that the allowances are 
graded not only in accordance with the size of 
the family, but also in accordance with the 
standard basis rates of the various grades of 
labour employed, and are thus intended to 
discriminate between single and married 
adults, and to remove, the anomalies created 
by the present individual subsistence wage. 
There is an allowance of Is. 3d. per shift for 
the wife of a low-grade day worker engaged 
at the minimum standard rate of 5s. per shift, 
but none to a higher-grade worker with a 
standard rate of 6s. 104d. per shift. Between 
these two extremes the wife allowance falls 
as the standard rate increases. In addition 
to the wife allowance, there is another of 5d. 
for first child, 4d. for the second, 3d. for the 
third, and 2d. for the fourth. A low-grade 
workman with a wife and two children is 
thus guaranteed a subsistence wage per shift 
of 7s., and a higher-grade workman with a 
standard rate of 6s. 104d. and with a wife and 
two children a subsistence wage of 7s. 74d. 
per shift. These allowances are to be met 
out of the 87 per cent of the proceeds of the 
industry allotted to wages after the deduction 
from the total proceeds of costs other than 
wages. If the divisible balance of the in- 
dustry is large enough to pay wages above 
the subsistence rates, then the day-wage 
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worker will share equally with other grades 
of labour in the percentage payable on stan- 
dard rates. ‘The scheme, however, involves 
a reduction below the present individual sub- 
sistence wage of 8s. per shift, and the offer 
of the South Wales coal owners has excited no 
enthusiasm. 

The Economist points out further that “in 
France, Belgium, and other Continental coun- 
tries the family wage has made considerable 
progress in recent years. In France to-day 
the system applies to nearly 10,000 under- 
takings employing over a million workmen, 
and involving an expenditure in allowances 
for children of between 130 and 140 million 
francs per annum. JIn Belgium it has been 
adopted by firms employing in all about 280,- 
000 men, of whom 160,000 are in the coal in- 
dustry. The practice on the Continent is 
to make monthly allowances in respect of the 
children of the workmen. In Belgium these 
monthly allowances range from 10 franes for 
one child to 100 frances for four children, and 
in France from about 16 francs for one child 
to 124 francs for four children.” 


The Safety in Mines Re- 
search Board, a branch of 
the Mines Department of 
Great Britain, refer in their 
report for 1924 to the ad- 
vance already made in co- 
ordinating the mine safety work of the Board 
with that of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Conferences have already been held 
and arrangements made for distributing a 
number of researches between the two national 
bodies, independent investigations continuing 
on certain subjects on which joint action is 
not so necessary. Interchanges of staffs are 
also provided for, as well as the mutual ex- 
change of ideas and the communication of 
results by correspondence between individual 
investigators employed on similar problems 
in the two countries. Joint reports will be 
published of all investigations in which there 
has been collaboration. Tests of British and 
American safety explosives have taken place 
in America, and the investigation has led to 
discussions lbetween the representatives of the 
two countries of the factors, other than the 
explosives themselves, which may indirectly 
account for the reported greater frequency of 
gas ignitions in Great Britain, which may 
prove to be due mainly to differences in the 
nature of the coal seams and consequent 
differences in the methods of working the 
coal. 
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The Robert Simpson Company, of Toronto, 
has recently carried to a further stage the 


programme started in 1919 for giving em- 
ployees a share in the profits of the busi- 
ness. No employee may deposit more than 
5 per cent of his or her wages, and in order 
that those in senior positions may not benefit 
unduly, no employee may deposit more than 
$2 weekly. The company contributes annu- 
ally 5 per cent of net earnings after payment 
of depreciation and interest. A stock owner- 
ship plan has recently been put into effect 
whereby the officials and executives are given 
a more active participation in the company’s 
affairs. 





Miss Margaret Bondfield, Under-Secretary 
of Labour in the late labour government of 
Great Britain, has been re-appointed by the 
present government a member of the Over- 
seas Settlement Committee. Miss Bondfield 
visited Canada last year, being then ex-officio 
the chairman of the Committee. 





The civilian emplioyees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States numbered 556,- 
095 at the beginning of March this year as 
compared with 438,057 in June, 1916. The 
chief increases were in the staffs of the Treas- 
ury aud Post Office Departments and the 
Veterans’ Bureau. . 


S. 





The Old Age Pensions Association of Can- 
ada is making a special effort to anouse pub- 
lic interest throughout Canada in the sub- 
ject of old age pensions. The secretary of 
the Association is Mr. James Stevenson, 167 
Church street, Toronto. A Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference on this subject to be held 
during the present parliamentary recess 
was recommended in the report of the Special 
Committee which was adopted by the House 
of Commons at its close of the last session. 
(Lasour GAzerre, July, 1925.) 





The number of students offering themselves 
for training as school teachers in Saskatche- 
wan is now in excess of the demand. On 
account of the large number seeking admission 
to the Normal School and the limited accom- 
modation, letters of admission will, except in 
the case of university graduates, be granted 
only to bona fide residents of Saskatchewan, 
and no students will be admitted to the Nor- 
mal School with mcomplete academic stand- 
ing. Graduates in arts or science of Cana- 
dian or other British Universities whose de- 
grees are acceptable to the department will 
be permitted to qualify for interim first class 
and high school certificates by attending one 
of the first class sessions to be held early in 
1926. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


-The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT industries 

agriculture showed a slight decline 

at the beginning of August; the reduc- 

tion, however affected less than haf as 

many workers as that indicated on August 

1, 1924, when the index number was some- 
what lower. 

The employment situation at the end of 
August was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the crops 
which are generally good were providing em- 
ployment for quite a few workers, in addition 
to those regularly employed in this industry. 
The fishing industry was active, and good 
catches were being reported. Coal mining was 
still expanding and was quickly recovering its 
position held prior to the prolonged industrial 
trouble. Manufacturing industries were steady, 
- with ‘better prospects reported in some 
branches, particularly in the irom and _ steel 
industries. Highway work and construction 
continued to be fair. Logging was quiet as 
the camps had not yet started to open up. 

Good crops in New Brunswick were provid- 
ing employment for large numbers of farm 
hands. The fishing industry was observed to 
be good. Preparations were under way for the 
opening of logging operations. ‘Construction 
work of practically all kinds was reasonably 
active. Manufacturing, especially in the lum- 
ber industries, was brisk. 

From the Province of Quebec conditions 
generally were reported as being better, and 
the prospects for the immediate future ap- 
peared hopeful. A brisk demand for farm 
hands absorbed a number of applicants for em- 
ployment, while placements in the logging 
and lumbering industries did likewise. Manu- 
facturing was fair with certain lines reporting 
considerable activity, among which was the 
textile industry. The building trades were re- 
ported as active. ‘Trade, reflecting the in- 
creased activity in other lines of business, was 
reported as improving. 

From Ontario a continued general improve- 
ment was reported. Local farms absorbed sub- 
stantial numbers of workers while the harvest 
excursions to Western Canada materially re- 
duced the number of unemployed. In the 
southwestern section of the province manu- 
facturing continued to record improvements. 
In the northern section general improvements 
over the preceding months were recorded. The 
mining industry remained busy, while highway 
work required the services of large numbers 
of workers. The opening up of the bush 


exclusive of 


camps for the winter season still further as- 
sisted in improving employment conditions 
in the northern section. Throughout the whole 
province the construction industry appeared 
to be normally active. 

Heavy demands for farm workers in the 
Province of Manitoba served to substantially 
reduce the number of local unemployed, and 
in fact some districts reported shortage of 
workers of this class. While construction 
work was fair, work such as railroad and high- 
way building, was seriously interfered with by 
laloour preferring the harvest work at this 
particular season. 

Very heavy demands for harvest workers 
were reported from all sections of Saskatche- 
wan, with some localities experiencing short- 
ages. As in Manitoba, outdoor work requir- 
ing the services of unskilled labour, was inter- 
fered with by men preferring the harvest work. 
From the Prince Albert district was reported 
a demand for bush workers to undertake the 
preparations for the season’s work. 

As in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, a heavy 
demand for harvest help featured the Alberta 
situation. Apart from surpluses of a local 
character, practically no unemployment ap- 
peared to exist owing to the farm demands. 
While some districts reported improved pro- 
duction in the coal mining industry, industrial 
trouble still hampered operations to some 
extent. Construction was reported as fair. 

The exodus of harvest workers from the 
Province of British Columbia to the Prairie 
Provinces lessened unemployment in the 
former. While bush fires interfered to some 
extent with regular bush operations, fire 
fighting gave temporary work to quite con- 
siderable numbers of men. From districts not 
affected by the fires, demands for loggers were 
being received. Opportunities for employment 
in the mining industry appeared to be more 
frequent, though there were plenty of compe- 
tent workers available. Building and con- 
struction were fairly brisk. Generally speak- 
ing, employment conditions in the Province 
of British Columbia seemed appreciably more 
satisfactory. 


The firms making employ- 
E\MPLOYERSY’ ment returns to the Dominion 
REPORTS Bureau of Statistics recorded 


a slight reduction in payrolls 
at the beginning of August. The loss was, 
however. very much smaller than that indi- 
cated on August 1, 1924, when the situation 
was less favourable than on the date under 
review. Contractions in employment on high- 
way construction in the Maritime Provinces 
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and shutdowns for inventories and holidays 
in Ontario contributed largely to the decline. 

Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia registered improvement, while in 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario there 
wefe decreases. In the Maritime Provinces, 
highway construction released a very large 
number of men, while manufacturing also 
reported reductions. In Quebec, there was 
expansion in transportation, construction tex- 
tile and electric current plants, communication 
and trade, but losses that largely offset these 
gains took place in iron and steel works, log- 
ging camps and railway construction. In On- 
tario, automobile and other iron and steel 
works and railway construction laid off a con- 
siderable number of employees; logging camps 
also registered curtailment. On the other hand, 
manufacturing, apart from the above men- 
tioned groups, showed improvement, and 
transportation, communication and mining 
were more active. In the Prairie Provinces, 
manufacturing, mining, trade, railway trans- 
portation and communication afforded more 
employment, while railway construction and 
local transportation reported decreases. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, logging and trade showed improvement 
over the preceding month. 

Three of the cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made—Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Windsor—recorded reduced activity, while em- 
ployment increased in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. In Mont- 
real, manufacturing was slacker, largely owing 
to reductions in irom and steel. Electric cur- 
rent, textiles, rubber, construction, transporta- 
tion, trade and communication employed a 
larger number of workers. In Quebec, there 
was very little change on the whole; ship- 
ping firms showed gains. In Toronto, trans- 
portation, leather and some other divisions 
registered heightened activity, but reductions 
that partly offset this improvement took place 
in textile and iron and steel plants. In 
Ottawa, pulp and paper mills laid off some 
employees, while construction was slightly 
more active. In ‘Hamilton, iron and steel 
works recorded losses, and textile factories 
were also slacker. In Windsor, there were 
heavy declines in automobile works, owing to 
a shut down for inventory and holidays. In 
Winnipeg, manufacturfng made moderate in- 
creases and substantial improvement was 
noted in trade. In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation and trade registered the greatest 
gains, but construction was not quite as brisk. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a decline in manufactur- 
ing, largely on account of the reductions al- 
ready mentioned in iron and steel works. On 


the other hand, food, electric current, non- 
ferrous metal, lumber and rubber works were 
busier. Logging showed further seasonal de- 
creases. ‘Mining, communication, transporta- 
tion, services and trade recorded increased ac- 
tivity, but highway and railway construction 
released employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REPORTS. idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

During July the trade union situation again 
showed improvement being a continuation of 
the upward movement manifested since the 
end of April. At the close of July reports 
were received from 1,531 local trade unions, 
with a combined membership of 156,133 per- 
sons, 8,054 of whom, or a percentage of 5.2, 
were out of work, as compared with per- 
centages of 6.1 in June, and 5.4 in July, 1924. 
Unions in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Manitoba and Alberta were more active 
than in June, the most substantial gain be- 
ing in Quebec, where greater employment was 
afforded workers in the garment trades. In 
the remaining provinces there were slight de- 
clines. The increase in employment in the 
manufacturing industries was for the most 
part due to greater activity among garment 
workers, though the situation for glass and 
wood workers, cigar makers, papermakers, 
printing tradesmen and hat and cap workers 
was also more favourable. The textile and 
iron and steel trades reported a slight ad- 
verse change, and metal polishers and jewelry 
workers registered considerable unemployment. 
Coal miners in Nova Scotia and Alberta were 
busier, but British Columbia miners were 
slightly less favourably situated), Asbestos min- 
ers in Quebec and quarry workers in Nova 
Scotia were fully engaged. In the building 
trades reports were tabulated from 170 unions 
with 17,206 members, 7.4 per cent of whom 
were unemployed as compared with 8.4 per 
cent in June. The level of employment was 
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considerably higher than in July of last year, 
when 12.1 per cent of the members were out 
of work. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, electrical 
workers, granite and stone cutters, plumbers 
and steamfitters and hod carriers were better 
engaged, but steam shovel and dredgemen, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and tile 
layers were slacker. No change in the situa- 
tion was reported by carpenters and joiners. 
In comparison with July of last year steam 
shovel and dredgemen, bridge and structural 
iron workers and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were the only tradesmen to re- 
port declines. In the transportation group 2.6 
per cent of the members reported were unem- 
ployed, as compared with 3.2 per cent in June 
and with approximately 4 per cent in July of 
last year. Water transportation improved con- 
siderably as compared with June, and steam 
railway employees whose returns comprise 
slightly over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported were also busier. In 
the local transportation group a nominal 
change for the better was registered by street 
railway employees, while teamsters and chauf- 
feurs registered no unemployment. Retail 
shop clerks were slightly busier. Hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers were more 
active, but the situation for theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men was slightly less favourable. Fishermen 
reported no unemployment. Lumber workers 
and loggers were slacker. 


During the month of July 


EMPLOYMENT 1925, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. made 30,027 references to posi- 


tions and effected a total of 
28,788 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 20,964, of which 
17,221 were of men and 3,743 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 7,824. 
The offices of the Employment Service were 
ndtified of 31,502 vacancies, of which 23,035 
were for men and 8,467 for women. Applica- 
tions for work were registered from 29,361 
men and 10,141 women, a total of 39,502. A 
slight increase is shown in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding month 
~ and also with the records of July a year ago, 
the reports for June 1925 showing 29,335 va- 
cancies offered, 38,017 applications made and 
27,069 placements effected, while in July 1924, 
there were recorded 26,589 vacancies, 36,105 
applications for work and 24,361 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
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of July 1925 may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports that the 
In Certain production of pig iron in 
INDUSTRIES. Canada in July was 20/946 


long tons, a decline over the 
June output of 45,883 or 45 per cent, and the 
lowest tonnage reported for any month since 
the establishment of monthly records in 1917. 
Most of the loss for the month was in basic 
pig iron, this grade falling to 73 tons as com- 
pared with 38,679 tons in June, malleable iron 
indicated a decline from 4,079 tons in June 
to 3,206 tons in July. 17,667 tons of foundry 
iron, or 565 per cent over the 3,125 tons in 
June, was also produced. The cumulative out- 
put for the first seven months of the year, 
was 11,838 tons, as compared with 472,585 
tons produced during the same period of last 
vear. The year’s output consisted of 252,543 
tons of basic iron; 39,413 tons of foundry 
iron and 19,822 tons of malleable iron. Two 
furnaces were in blast at the end of the month 
located as follows: one at Sault Ste. Marie 
and one at Hamilton, Ontario. The daily 
capacity of the active furnaces was 775 tons or 
about 15 per cent of the possible daily output 
of all blast furnaces in the Dominion. Ferro- 
alloys at 2,209 tons marked a slight decrease 
from the 2,229 tons of June and consisted 
mainly of the grade containing about 80 per 
cent manganese. A small quantity of ferro- 
silicon was also produced. 

In July the production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada was 22,471 long tons, a de- 
cline of 40,669 tons below the 63,140 
tons of June. The decline from the output in 
June was general in all grades with the single 


_ exception of bessemer steel castings which in- 


creased to 149 tons. Basic open hearth steel 
ingots made for further use by the reporting 
firms decreased to 21,157 tons or 65 per cent 
below the 60,983 tons of June. Other grades 
produced in July were 613 tons basic open 
hearth steel castings and 552 tons electric cast- 
ings. For the seven months ending July, the 
cumulative production was 446,168 tons or 18 
per cent below the 540,970 tons for the first 
seven months of last year. ‘This year’s out- 
put consisted of 435,048 tons of steel ingots 
and 11,120 tons of steel castings. 

Statistics of coal production for July are not 
yet available. There was an increase of 9 
per cent in the output of coal from Canadian 
mines during June, as compared with May, the 
total output amounting to 732,759 tons in 
June and 666,755 in May. Compared with 
the average for June during the preceding 
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five years. there was a decrease of 32 per cent. 
The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of the Dominion during June was 
18,611 of whom 14,195 worked underground and 
4.416 on surface, as compared with a total of 
14,337 in May, of whom 10,074 worked under- 
ground and 4,263 on surface. Production per 
man was 39.4 tons in June, as against 64.2 
tons per man in May. During June, the pro- 
duction per man-day was 3.3 tons, as com- 
pared with 2.3 tons in May. 

A report from the Department’s corre- 
spondent at Cobalt, Ontario, shows that 
twenty-six cars containing approximately 
2,067,310 pounds of silver ore were shipped 
from the Cobalt Camp during the month of 
July; as compared with twenty-one cars of 
silver ore containing 1,650,374 pounds in June. 
The Nipissing mines shipped 145 bars contain- 
ing 166,213.42 ounces of silver and The Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada shipped 201 bars 
containing 199,257.83 ounces of silver, making 
a total of 346 bars containing 365,471.25 
ounces of silver shipped during the month of 
July. This compares with 460 bars contain- 
ing 503,596.51 ounces of silver shipped in June. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 179,220,376 feet of 
timber, board measure, was scaled in the prov- 
ince in July, 1925. The total timber scaled 
in tke province during the first seven months 
of the year was 1,242,419,994 feet board mea- 
sure. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, amounted to $20,370,614 in 
July, 1925, as compared with $19,986,670 in 
July, 1924. The gross earnings of the first 
seven months of the year are given as $125,- 
914,357, as compared with $134,849,228 in the 
same period last year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company are given in a preliminary 
statement as $15,188,048 in July, 1925, as com- 
pared with $14,883,667 in July, 1924. The gross 
earnings for the first seven months of 1925 
were $90,343,868, as compared with $99,540,594 
in the first seven months of 1924. 
According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in July in sixty cities throughout Canada 
showed a decline of 18.7 per cent as compared 
with the previous month, but in increase of 
9.6 per cent as compared with July, 1924. The 
total for July, 1925, was $12,637,551; for June, 
1925, $14,651,618; and for July, 1924, $11,- 
026,316. 


BUILDING 
PrrMITs. 


The total value of construction awards for 
the month of August, throughout Canada, as 
compiled by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, was $31,207,500, being the largest 
total for August since 1921. The total awards 
for July, 1925, was $22,179,400 and for August, 
1924, $25,664,500. Residential building ac- 
counted for 30.6 per cent of the August, 
1925, total and amounted to $9,539,600; busi- 
ness building totalled $5,788,600, or 18.5 per 
cent; industrial building, $5,199,500, or 16.7 
per cent and public works and utilities $10,- 
§79,800, or 34.2 per cent. The activity was 
distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Quebec, 483.6 per cent; Ontario, 34.3 per cent; 
Prairie Provinces, 8 per cent; British Colum- 
bia, 7.8 per cent and the Maritime Provinces, 
6.3 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department: 
of Customs and Excise shows 
that in July, 1925, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption. amounted 
to $81,492,403 as against $72,631,365 in July, 
1924. The domestic merchandise exported 
amounted to $101,678,787 in July, 1925, as 
compared with $93,462,993 in June, and with 
$87,059,218 in July, 1924. Foreign merchandise 
exported amounted to $1,601,132 in July, 
1925, and to $1,161,310, in July, 1924. 

The chief imports in July, 1925, were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $16,774,697; 
iron and its products, $15,096,626; non- 
metallic minerals and products, $14,429,837; 
and agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $11,204,777. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the following groups: agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $34,343,503; 
wood, wood products and paper, $23,913,253; 
animals and animal products, $22,618,889; and 
non-ferrous metals and their products, 
$7,538,043. During the four months ending 
July, 1925, exports of agriculture and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, were valued at 
$124,110,750; wood, wood products and papér 
at $85,980,672; animals and animal products 
at $53,546,813; non-ferrous metals and their 
products at $29,560,597; and agricultural and 
vegetable products other than foods, at 
$20,750,814. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was less in August than in either July, 1925, 
or August, 1924. There were in existence 
during the month 17 disputes, involving 
13,003 employees, and resulting in a time loss 
of 102,316 working days, as compared with 16 
disputes in July, involving 12,882 workpeople- 
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and resulting in a time loss of 320,433 working 
days. In August, 1924, there were recorded 
16 disputes involving 9472 employees and 
resulting in a time loss of 206,118 working 
days. Five mew strikes and lockouts com- 
menced during August with a time loss of 
3,983 working days. Five of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to August, and 
two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during August, terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were ten strikes and lockouts on record affect- 
ing 616 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected, but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices advanced somewhat 
during the month due mainly to seasonal 
changes. The cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.84 at the 
beginning of August as compared with $10.49 
for July; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for 
August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $16.42 for August, 1920; $13.31 for 
August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
Potatoes were substantially higher in price 
with the marketing of the new crop. Advances 
also occurred in eggs, butter, cheese, pork, 
bacon, and lard while beef, bread, flour, 
rolled oats and tea were slightly lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $21.05 
at the beginning of August as compared with 
$20.70 for July; $2057 for August, 1924; 
$21.03 for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 
1922; $21.98 for August, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $26.60 for August, 1920; 
$21.20 for August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 
1914, Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced slightly to 159-5 for August as com- 
pared with 158-4 for July; 156-8 for August, 
1924; 153-5 for August, 1923; 151-7 for 
August, 1922; 165-5 for August, 1921; 250-2 
for August, 1920; and 202.8 for August, 1918. 
In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material, five of the eight main groups 
moved upward, one downward and two were 
practically unchanged. The groups. which 
advanced were: Vegetables and Their Pro- 
ducts due to. advances in the prices of wheat, 
flour, potatoes and rice which more than offset 
the declines in imported fruits, corn, oats, 
barley and rubber; Animals and Their Pro- 
ducts due to higher prices for hogs, sheep, 


bacon, butter, cheese, lard, hides and leather. 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products 
because of a general upward movement in the 
prices of these metals; Non-Metallic Minera:s 
and Their Products because of higher prices 
for coal; and Chemicals and Allied Products. 
The Textiles and Textile Products group 
declined because of lower prices for cotton 
and wool. The Iron and Its Products group 
and the Wood and Wood Products group were 
both practically unchanged. 





The ‘Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company began during August to give a pint 
of milk each shift to each employee working 
around the lead furnaces and roasters at Trail, 
British Columbia. The milk is delivered at 
the place of work or kept in refrigerators until 
the men wish to drink it. About 400 men 
benefit by this arrangement, and they are 
stated to appreciate the interest thus shown 
by Company in their welfare. Milk is stated 
to act as an antidote or preventive of lead 
poisoning. The same company on September 
1 increased by 30 cents the “metal bonus” per 
man per day, which is based on the price of 
lead and zinc. 





The Summer School of Social Science held 
its third annual season at West Summerland, 
British Columbia, from August 16 to 30. The 
promoters of the undertaking hope that it 
will be the forerunner of a labour college for 
British Columbia workers. The lectures 
covered economics, the labour movement, 
literature, art and music. Following each 
lecture time was allotted for discussion and 
questions. No charge is made by the schoo! 
for tuition, and the classes are open to all. 
Tents amd sleeping accommodation are sup- 
plied, but visitors bring their own blankets 
and share cost of food, which is served in a 
common dining room. 





The Canada Lumberman says that New 
Brunswick is in advance of the other pro- 
vinces in Canada in regard to forest fire pro- 
tection, the Board of Education having madc 
this subject a part of the school curriculum. 





Twenty-five fishermen and their families 
from the Hebrides, Scotland, are to be assisted 
in settling on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island next spring. The Governments of 
British Columbia and Great Britain are to 
share the expenses of their settlement. 





The Legislative Assembly of British Col- 
umbia will meet in its annual session on No- 
vember 2. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


HREE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, while the war 
was still in progress, its purpose being to 
secure uninterrupted service on the railways. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. A summary of the recent decisions of 
the Board is given in the following para- 
graphs. Summaries of earlier decisions ap- 
peared in the issue for August, 1925, and in 
previous issues. 


Case No. 256.—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


Two brakemen handling an extra baggage 
car claimed that they should be paid at the 
through freight rates in accordance with Rule 
2 of their schedule, which is as follows:— 

“Freight trainmen running passenger trains will be 
paid through freight rates, except when relieving regular 
passenger trainmen, when they will be paid the passen- 
ger rates of the men relieved.”’ 

The employees claimed that they were not 
relieving a regular passenger trainman, and 
that, further, the company had formerly paid 
freight rates for this service. The railways 
contended that the two men were spare 
freight brakemen and that as they were as- 
sisting to perform baggage work on a regular 
passenger train they should receive the regu- 
lar baggagemen’s rate. The Board, however, 
found that the men had been called, not to 
relieve regular passenger trainmen, but to 
handle overflow business, and therefore sus- 
tained the employees’ contention. 


Case No. 257.—Canadian National Railways 
(ceniral region) and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


The railways and the Brotherhood disagreed 
as to manning of work trains operating exclu- 
sively within the yard limits, and the rates 
that should apply. The employees contended 
that yardmen should handle such trains, while 
the railways claimed that there was nothing 
in the schedule covering former Grand Trunk 
lines which sustained the employees’ conten- 
tion. 

The Board found that under the agreement 
in effect, yardmen who are required to per- 


form any class of service within yard limits 
are entitled to yard rates. As however the 
question at issue had not been specifically 
provided for in the agreement, and as varying 
practices had prevailed in the past, the Board 
recommended that the parties should confer 
with a view to reaching an understanding as 
to the manner in which work train service 
entirely or partly within yard limits should be 
distributed between yardmen and roadmen. 


Case No. 258.—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and the Order of Kail- 
way Conductors, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew on reaching the ter- 
minal of a trip were required, owing to con- 
gestion in the yard, to run their train to a 
point beyond the terminal. They claimed 
that miles or hours should be paid for the 
regular run, and that a new trip, with a mini- 
mum of 100 miles, should be paid for the run 
beyond the terminal. The railways claimed 
that the men should be paid continuous mile- 
age under article 8, clause A, of their schedule, 


which reads:— 

“In all classes of service, other than passenger, 
trainmen’s time will commence at the time they are 
required to report for duty and shall continue until 
the time they are relieved from duty at end of run. 
All advance-time call rules are superseded, and the 
management may designate the time for reporting for 
duty.”’ 


The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees. 





Food Ceuncil Established in Great 
Britain 

A Food Council has been established for 
Great Britain in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of ths 
Royal Commission on Food Prices, of which 
an outline was given in the June issue of 
this Gazette. The terms of reference of the 
Council are as follows:—To investigate and 
from time to time report to the President of 
the Board of Trade on such questions as, 
by reason of complaints from persons inter- 
ested or otherwise, appear to the Council to 
require investigation in the interests of con- 
sumers or traders, or are referred to them 
by the President of the Board of Trade, 
relating to the supply or price of articles of 
food of general consumption, and in particular 
to the following:—wheat, flour, bread, meat, 
bacon and ham, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
fish, fruit and vegetables, sugar, and tea. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts during 
August was 17, as compared with 16 in 
July. The time loss for the month was less 
than in August, 1924, being 102,316 working 
days, as compared with 206,118 working days 
in the same month last year. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date paren a employees | in working 
Pp involved days 
Aucust1925.- oe: 17 13,003 102,316 
Jy PTOI see 16 12,882 320 ,433 
Aucust 1924. 025655... 16 9,472 206,118 





Therecord of the Department includes lockouts as wellas 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 
published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
but a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Twelve disputes, involving 12,480 work- 
people, were carried over from July. Five of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
August, and two of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing during August, terminated during 
the month. At the end of August, therefore, 
there were on record ten strikes and lockouts 
as follows: cigarmakers at Montreal; clothing 
workers at Montreal; hat and cap makers, 
Toronto; fur workers, Montreal; fur workers, 
Toronto; printing compositors and stereotyper 
at Edmonton; moulders, Owen Sound; up- 
holsterers, Montreal; carpenters and labourers, 
Quebec, and carpenters, painters and plumbers 
at Kingston. The record does not include 
minor disputes as described in the previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indicat- 
ing that employment conditions are no longer 
affected thereby, although the unions or or- 
ganizations concerned have not yet called 
them off. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely, moulders at Galt, com- 
mencing August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, 
June 2, 1924; moulders at Hamilton, January 
30, 1925; moulders at Sarnia, March 3, 1925, 
and street railway employees at St. John, 
N.B., June 29, 1921. 

Of the disputes which began during 
August, two were for increased wages and 
shorter hours, one was against an alleged 
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Violation of an agreement, another was against 
the employment of non-unionists, and the fifth 
was in sympathy with a strike of seamen in 
China. Of the strikes and lockouts which ter- 
minated during August, two were in. favour 
of employers, three in favour of the employees, 
and two ended in a compromise, or were 
partially successful. 

The following notes give information in re- 
gard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the tabular statement. 

CoaL MINERS, EpMONTON, AND CLoveR Bar, 
AutaA—The strike of 400 coal miners in Ed- 
monton and Clover Bar which was carried over 
from the previous month’s record, terminated 
August 25, when the miners voted to approve 
the settlement resulting from the mediation 
of the Departmental Fair Wages Officer during 
July. The agreement provided for a reduction 
of 13 per cent on contract rates, 5 per cent 
reduction on timbermen, tracklayers and 
cagers, and 10 per cent reduction on drivers, 
these rates to remain in effect for one year, in- 
stead of decreases from 10 to 20 per cent pro- 
posed by the employer at the time of the 
strike. 

Coat MINERS, Nova Scorta.—The dispute in- 
volving some 11,000 coal miners in Nova 
Scotia in a cessation of work on March 6, was 
terminated early in August, the maintenance 
men going back on August 7, and mining be- 
ing resumed August 9. A special article deal- 
ing with the termination of this dispute ap- 
peared in the August issue of the Laxpour 
GazETTE, page 771, a wage reduction of 6-8 
per cent being agreed to instead of the 10 
per cent proposed, the Provincial Government 
to make an investigation into the industry. 


CLoTHING workers, MontreaL, QuE—A 
strike of 181 clothing workers occurred in 
Montreal, August 17, when it was alleged the 
employer violated the existing agreement and 
instituted an open shop. At the end of the 
month it was reported that to a great extent 
the workers had been replaced. 


Hat and CaP Makers, Montreat, Que.— 
The strike of 73 hat and cap makers in the 
employ of six firms, which occurred on July 
30, when the employers refused to renew the 
agreement expiring July 31, or to negotiate 
with the union for a new agreement, termin- 
ated August 16, the company renewing the 
agreement. Work was resumed August 18. 

PaperMAKERS, Fort WILLIAM, Ont.—The 
strike commencing on May 20, involving some 
32 papermakers at Fort William, because the 
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of loss in 


Industry, occupation and locality }employees| working 


involved 


days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior te August, 1925 


Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Edmonton and 

Clover: Bar; Altai ?. oo 2 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotia...... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquor: 
Cigarmakers, Montreal, Que.. 


Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Hat and cap makers, Montreal, 


CUGUT Ye La cirate eine « en an 


Ontie eee eee enen Baan ; 


Fur and leather products, other than 
boots and shoes: 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 


Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.. 


Pulp and paper: 
Papermakers, Fort William, 
One neo, ES AEP ae, Dae 


Printing and publishing: 
Printing compositors and stereo- 
typers, Edmonton, Alta..... 


Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 


Miscellaneous: 
Upholsterers, Montreal, Que. . 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding: 
Riveters, Lauzon, Que........ 


4J0 8,000 


11,463 | 80,241 


73 1,022 


13 52 


16 416 


41 1,066 


Commenced July 1, against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations and work resumed 
August 25. Compromise. 

Commenced March 6; failure to agree on certain 
changes in wages and stoppage of credit at com- 
pany’sstore. Settled by mediation of the Premier 
of Nova Scotia and work resumed August 10. 
Compromise. 


Commenced March 24, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced July 30, failure to renew expiring 
agreement or to negotiate a new one. Settled 
by negotiations. Agreement renewed and work 
resumed Aug. 18. 


Commenced June 16, for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 1, failure to agree on certain 
changes in agreements and on proposed substitu- 
tion of separate agreements. Unterminated. 

Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 20, for renewal of agreement with- 
out changes in working conditions. Settled by 
negotiations and work resumed August 5 under 
conditions originally in force. In favour of 
employees. 


Commenced June 19, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 27, for improved working con- 
ditions. Unterminated. 


252 1,764 | Commenced July 30, against a reduction in wages. 


Settled by negotiations and work resumed on 
employers’ terms, August 10. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during August, 1925 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 
QUCs ice Be aici wisi eel ee 


CoNnstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Carpenters and labourers, Que- 
bec, P 


ee bore seer eee ne eee see 


Carpenters, painters and 
plumbers, Kingston, Ont.... 


181 2,353 
140 980 
16 76 


Commenced August 17, against alleged violation 
of agreement. At the end of the month it was 
reported the workers were replaced to a great 
extent. 


Commenced August 24, for increased wages and 
shorter hours. At the end of the month it was 
reported the workers were replaced to a great 
extent. 


Commenced August 24, against the employment of 
non-unionists. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1925—Concluded. 
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Number | Time 

of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality |employees} working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(b) Sirikes and lockouts commencing during August, 1925—Concluded 


Miscellaneous: 
Labourers, Prince Rupert, B.C. 170 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLic 
UtILitizs— 

Water transportation: 
oe (Chinese), Vancouver, 


SEED ce eee OLED 16 


510 | Commenced August 8, for increased wages and 


shorter hours. Settled through mediation of 
Deputy Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
and Fair Wage Officer of Department of Labour. 
Work resumed August 12. In favour of employees. 


64 | Commenced August 20, in sympathy with strike 


in China. Men arrested and sentenced to six 
weeks in jail. 





employer refused to renew the agreement 
unless a clause permitting the management to 
have a skilled man go over the machines on 
Sunday preparatory to starting work on 
Monday morning was inserted, was termin- 
ated August 5, when the previous agreement 
was again entered into without change. 
CARPENTERS AND LABOURERS, QUEBEC, QuE.— 
A strike of 140 carpenters and labourers 
occurred at Quebec on August 24, for increased 
wages and shorter hours. The carpenters 
demanded an increase from 45 cents per hour 
to 55 cents per hour and a reduction in hours 
from twelve per day to ten per day. At the 
end of the month it was reported that the 
workers were replaced to a great extent. 


CARPENTERS, PAINTERS AND PLUMBERS, 
Kineston, Ont.—Sixteen carpenters, painters 
and plumbers ceased work August 24, in 
protest against the employment of non- 
unionists brought from Toronto. This strike 
remained unterminated at the end of August. 

Riverers, Lauzon, Que—The strike of 252 
riveters at Lauzon, Que., which began July 
29, terminated August 10, when the riveters 
accepted their employer’s terms of $2.70 per 
hundred rivets, instead of $3 per hundred 
rivets, as they had demanded. 

Lasourers, Prince Rupert, B.C.—On August 
8, 170 labourers employed on the construction 
of an elevator, ceased work when their 
demiands for an eight-hour day, double time 
on Sundays and $5 per day, were refused. 
The rates being paid were 50 cents and 55 
cents per hour, with the hours ranging from 
eight to ten per day. Through the mediation 
of the Deputy Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia and the Fair Wages Officer of the 
Department of Labour, a settlement was 
brought about whereby the rates under which 
the employees resumed work were to be 57% 
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cents per hour, and time and one-haif for 
overtime beyond the eight-hour day. Work 
was resumed August 12. 


SEAMEN (CHINESE), VANcouvER, B.C—A 
strike of 16 Chinese seamen occurred about 
August 20, in sympathy with a strike of 
seamen in China. The strikers were charged 
with an offence under the Canada Shipping 
Act and sentenced to six weeks in jail. 





Five-Day Working Week 

The New York World recently investigated 
the movement for a five-day working week 
for the summer months in fourteen of the 
largest cities in the United States. The in- 
quiry showed that the idea is being adopted 
by a growing number of industrial and com- 
mercial concerns, and that there is no tendency 
to revert to the longer week schedule. The 
movement, however, it 1s pointed out, is not 
to be confused with the labour proposals for 
a basic all-year-round five-day week. Em- 
ployers were not agreed as to the success of 
the new policy, but a large number reported 
better morale among the employees without 
anv loss of business. For example, the Elec- 
tric Meter Corporation reported that they 
tried it in their own branch of industry last 
summer, with the understanding that there 
should be no falling off in the quantity or 
quality of the output. Five and a half days’ 
work was to be done in five. This was ac- 
complished and the full Saturday holiday was 
earned without any diminution in production. 





Montreal firemen prevented a_ serious 
disaster at a candy factory on September 8, 
when over a hundred female employees were 
threatened with suffocation by ammonia 
fumes. The accident was the result of 4 
break in a pipe in the basement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND IN JULY 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
August states that the number of trade 
disputes involving a stoppage of work reports 
to the Department as beginning in July in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, was 45, 
as compared with 48 in the previous month 
and 57 in July, 1924. In addition, 33 disputes 
which began before July were still in pro- 
gress at the beginning of the month. The 
number of new and old disputes in July was 
thus 78. 

Information as to the totai number of work- 
people involved in the principal dispute, in- 
volving workpeople employed in the wool 
textile industry in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and part of Lancashire, is not a4 
present available. Excluding this dispute, 
however, the number of workpeople who went 
on strike or were locked out or were thrown 
out of work at establishments where disputes 
occurred, in consequence of the disputes, in 
the disputes in progress in July was about 
51,000, and the aggregate number of working 
days lost in disputes during the month was 


about 732,000. The greatest loss in working 
days was incurred in the mining and quarry- - 
ing group in which 44,000 workpeople were 
involved in a dispute which lasted for 680,000 
working. days. 

Of the 45 disputes beginning in July, 11 
arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 12 
on other wages questions, 9 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 6 on questions of Trade Union 
principle, and 7 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 28 new 
disputes, directly involving 6,000 workpeople, 
and 12 old disputes, directly involving 500 
workpeople. Of these new and old disputes, 
6, directly involving 300 workpeople, wer? 
settled in favdur of the workpeople; 13 
directly involving 1,300 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 21, directly involving 
4,900 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 3 disputes, directly involving 1,200 
workpeople, ‘work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


MACHINERY OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN | 


The machinery for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion of labour disputes in Great Britain is 
described in a series of leaflets published at 
Oxford by Industrial Peace, as follows:— 

“For trades in which the parties are badly 
organized, or not organized at all, trade boards 
are provided. The Trade Boards Acts of 1909 
and 1918 empower the Minister of Labour to 
set up a trade board to determine what shall 
be the minimum rate of wages in a given in- 
dustry. The findings of a trade board, once 
they have been confirmed by the Minister of 
Labour, become obligatory for all those in 
the trade and can be enforced by a court of 
law. But trade boards are set up only for in- 
dustries that appear to be unable, owing to 
lack of organization, to regulate their wage 
rates for themselves. They are designed to 
protect those who cannot protect themselves: 
and they may be regarded as a first step to- 
wards enabling the parties to fix wages by 
zollective action and to keep the peace. 

“Many of the best organized industries, e.g., 
the cotton, coal mining, engineering and rail- 
way industries, have developed special ma- 
chinery suited to their peculiar needs. Of 
this machinery it is enough to say here that 
in general it has justified itself. When men 


meet face to face and hear each other’s points 
of view they are already halfway towards a 
settlement; and in very many cases the joint 
consideration of difficulties by employers and 
employed has carried them the whole way. 

“For the remaining industries that are rea- 
sonably well organized on both sides there 
exist the joint industrial councils (“Whitley 
Council”). These voluntary bodies can only 
be brought into existence with the consent of 
the employers’ associations and trade unions. 
Their scope varies in different industries, but 
they have done excellent work not only in 
preventing strikes, but also in co-operation 
in objects of joint interest, such as health 
and technical training. 

“Finally the Industrial Courts Act provides 
a ready means of conciliation and arbitration 
when the machinery of any industry has 
proved, or seems likely to prove, unequal to 
its task. Under the act the Minister of La- 
bour has various powers. Upon an application 
by both parties in a dispute he can appoint 
an arbitrator or a court of arbitration that 
shall have power to give a binding decision. 
If either party, or both, desires it, he can ap- 


‘point a court of inquiry which, after investi- 


gation, shall make a report to the House of 
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Commons. And the minister, whether ap- 
pealed to or not, can of his own accord ‘ in- 
quire into the circumstances of any trade dis- 
pute, actual or apprehended,’ and can ‘refer 
any matters appearing to him to be connected 
with or relevant to the dispute to a court of 
inquiry appointed by him for the purpose of 
such reference. The Court may consist of 
one individual or of several. The Engineering 
Inquiry of 1922 was conducted by one person 
only, but the usual number is three—an in- 


dependent chtirman together with one em- 
ployer and one representative of labour. The 
report may confine itself to questions of fact 
or it may also submit opinions and make re- 
commendations for the parties to consider. 
The recommendations of a Court of Inquiry, 
however, do not constitute an award. They 
merely present the case as it appears to an 
outsider or group of outsiders, and therefore 
as the general public might reasonablv be ex- 
pected to view it. They naturally affect the 
trend of public sympathy.” 


STRIKE OF ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
SEPT. 1, 1925 


A cessation of work in the anthracite coal 
mines in the State of Pennsylvania occurred 
on September 1, owing to the expiration of 
an agreement and the failure of the two 
parties to reach a new agreement. The 
miners at a convention at Scranton, beginning 
on June 29, had decided to demand an 
increase of tem per cent in wages for contract 
miners and $1 per day for day paid miners 
and that the operators should collect union 
dues from the miners’ pay (the check off), 
with certain other changes in conditions. The 
representatives of the miners and_ the 
anthracite operators met at Atlantic City on 
July 9. The miners presented their demands 
and the operators replied that they could 
not grant an ‘increase in wages as it would 
increase the prices of coal, and that sub- 
stitutes for anthracite were seriously reducing 
its markets. The operators proposed that 
wages should be reduced ten per cent, refused 
the check off, and suggested that it should 
be agreed that no suspension of work should 
occur on September 1, but that all differ- 
ences not settled should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. 

A sub-committee of the Joint Conference 
was then appointed and all the matters at 
issue were referred to it. This sub-committee 
held meetings until August 4, when the 
negotiations were terminated, the operators 
stating that it was impossible to concede any 
demands that would increase the price of coal, 
and that the operators’ representatives on the 


sub-committee had not been given authority. 


to agree to anything but a reduction in wages. 

A committee of citizens from the anthracite 
mining district then met the miners and 
operators and attempted to have negotiations 
resumed. The miners refused to accept the 
Suggestion unless the operators would agree 
to withdraw their statement that they could 
not agree to any increases in wages. The 


operators refused to do this, stating they 
would consider such proposals but would 


oppose them. The committee after a 
further interview with the miners’ repre- 
sentatives then disbanded. A suspension 


order was issued by the miners’ committee 
on August 27, it having been agreed that 
maintenance men should do necessary work 
for the care of the mines at existing rates 
of pay. 


4 


Accidents and Compensation in 
Ontario in August 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
awarded during the month of August $440,- 
814.74 in benefits to injured workmen and 
their dependents, $372,943.44 of this being for 
compensation and $67,871.30 for medical aid. 
The accidents reported during the month num~ 
bered 5,698, of which 37 were fatal, as com- 
pared with 5,511 during July, of which 21 
were fatal. The number of accidents reported 
during August a year ago was 4,966, and the 
benefits awarded amounted to $565,208.15. 


oo 


The Ontario Department of MHealth, in 
connection with the work of the bureau of 
industrial hygiene suggests that something 
be done to corect the — serious lack of 
co-ordination between the different govern- 
ment bodies concerned to the workers’ health, 
especially the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
the Factory Inspection Branch and the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Division.” It is also an- 
nounced that the Ontario Department of 
Health proposes to extend the health service 
by co-operating with the Northern Develop- 
ment Branch under the Department of Lands 
and Forests. 
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WEEKLY REST FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


N Order in Council has been adopted by 

the Dominion Government under date 

of September 7, 1925, relative to a weekly day 

of rest for Dominion Government employees. 
The text of the Order is as follows:— 


P.C. 1537 


Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, 
approved by His Excellency the Governor 
General on the 7ih September, 1925. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a Report, dated 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1925, from the Minister of Labour, 
submitting: 

That the Lord’s Day is customarily and by 
law observed in Canada as a day of rest; 

That it is provided in the Dominion Lord’s 
Day Act (R.S.C., chap. 153), that in the 
case of certain classes of employees who are 
required to work on Sunday they shall be al- 
lowed a compensatory period of rest; 

That the Civil Service Act, 1918 (chap. 12 
of 1918),as amended by chap.41 of 1920, pro- 
vides for the observance of Sunday as a holi- 
day in and by the Civil Service; 

That investigation has disclosed that there 
are many employees of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment who on account of the special nature 
of their duties are required to work on Sun- 
days; 

That the attention of the Government has 
been directed to a certain Draft Convention 
and Recommendation adopted by the Inter- 
aational Labour Conference (League of Na- 
tions) in 1921, with a view to securing to all 
employees in industrial and commercial em- 
ployment a weekly period of rest of at least 
twenty-four consecutive hours; and 

That it is considered desirable that the gen- 
eral principle embodied in the Draft Conven- 
tion and Recommendation aforesaid should 
be applied and observed so far as possible in 
the administration of the public service of 
Canada; 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that 
the policy of the Government on this subject 
be hereby declared as follows: 

(1) That no employee of the Dominion 
Government should be required to work on 
Sunday except in circumstances of emergency 
or necessity, 

(2) That in the case of any such employee 
who by reason of emergency or necessity is 
required to work on Sunday, he shall be al- 
lowed, in substitution, during the next six 
days of such work, a compensatory period of 
rest of twenty-four consecutive hours, 


(3) That no exceptions to the foregoing 
principle shall be allowed except by depart- 
mental authority, and then only in cases where 
there may be no substitute help available to 
perform the duties which are involved. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing re- 
coinmendation and submit the same for ap- 
proval. 

(Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





Town Planning in Canada 


Of the nine provinces of Canada the fol- 
lowing seven have town planning Acts: Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Under these various Acts a good deal of 
work has been accomplished. In Nova Scotia 
plans have been made for the Halifax dis- 
trict; in New. Brunswick a scheme has been 
prepared for the city and county of St. John. 

In Ontario about a dozen cities and towns 
have appointed town planning commissions 
and several have had plans for future develop- 
ment prepared. Manitoba has a town plan- 
ning department with a comptroller of town 
planning to whom all plans of proposed sub- 
divisions are referred. Saskatchewan has a 
provincial director of town planning under 
the minister of municipal affairs. The direc- 
tor deals with subdivisions of land and the 
location, direction and width of streets. 

The Vancouver branch of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute of Canada has presented to the 
legislature of British Columbia a draft of a 
suggested act and the secretary of that branch 
considers it probable that his measure will 
be introduced at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

While Quebec has not as yet passed a town 
planning act there is evident a good deal of 
interest in town planning matters, notably 
perhaps in Montreal. Although the actual 
achievement in town planning in Canada is 
perhaps not as yet proportionally as large as 
in Great Britain and the United States, there 
is, none the less, a very vital interest in the 
subject throughout the Dominion. 





According to the New York World the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has accepted the 
resignation of three of its chief officials in 
order to effect economies and to avoid the 
necessity of reducing the wages of its labour- 
ers. 
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LABOUR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1924. 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


ULL information in regard to labour con- 
ditions in British Columbia in 1924 1s 
given in the seventh annual report of the 
Provincial Department of Labour. The func- 
tions of this Department, which was estab- 
lished under the Department of Labour Act 
of 1917, were outlined in the April issue of 
this GAZETTE (page 356). One of its duties is 
to require employers to furnish returns as to 
the number, occupations, wages, hours of 
labour, ete., of their employees. These re- 
turns become more complete with each suc- 
cessive year, and supply the department with 
material for an annual statistical survey of 
the industries of the province that is of in- 
creasing value. 

Pay-roll of Province —The number of returns 
received for 1924 was 3,566, or 191 more than 
last year, and about three times the number 
received for 1919. These returns however do 
not cover the entire field, as certain indus- 
tries necessarily remain outside the enquiry. 
These outside industries, which are not covered 
by the annual survey, include industrial work- 
ers, employed by wholesale and retail firms, 
whose wages are estimated to amount to 
$3,000,000; delivery, cartage, teaming, and 
warehousing, $1,730,000; (butchers, $950,000; 
moving-picture operators, $147,000; coal and 
wood yards, $604,000; and auto transportation, 
$169,000. The transcontinental railway systems 
and their industrial adjuncts, for which also the 
department’s questionnaire is not suitable, 
have a pay-roll estimated at $20,000,000. A 
large amount of industrial and semi-industrial 
work is also done by employees of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, for 
whom a sum of $5,000,000 is allowed; while 
miscellaneous payments which cannot be in- 
cluded under any particular head are set down 
at $3,000,000. Including these figures an esti- 
mate is made’ for the total industrial pay-roll 
of the Province at $151,037,316. This total is 
divided according to the area in which the 
wages were earned as follows: Greater Van- 
couver, $54,449,747.95; Rest of Mainland, 
$67,992,347.26, and Vancouver Island, $28,- 
595,220.99. 


Average Wages—The total amount paid 
out by the 3,566 firms from which returns 
were received for 1924 was $107,798,771. In 
the previous year the sum of $106,796,959 was 
paid out by 3,375 firms, and in 1922 there 
were 2,809 firms making returns, whose salary 
and wage payments amounted to $86,192,191. 


he amount paid to officers, superintendents 
and managers last year was $9,749,110, which 
represents an increase, as compared with the 
corresponding total for 1923, of more than 
10 per cent. For clerks, stenographers, and 
salesmen the amount paid was $8,934,731, 
which, compared with $8,329,069 in 1923, is 
an increase of over 7 per cent. However, the 
amount paid to wage-earners, $89,114,930, is 
$015,185.73 less than that of the previous 
year, the decrease being equal to about half 
per cent. This is only partially explained by 
the fact that the two principal industries 
which give a lower aggregate payment for the 
year, lumbering and coal-mining, are those 
which normally make the largest proportion- 
ate payment to wage-earners. In nearly all 
the other classes of industry the percentage 
of payment for managerial and clerical help 
is higher than last year’s. 

An interesting table compares the wage 
rates of various industries in 1924 with those 
of the previous years. The figures represent 
an average full week’s wage of adult males 
in each industry :— 





Industry 1919-20 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 

$ cts.| $ cts. $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. 

Breweries eiise bas. oe tes 28 27| 28 67| 26 62} 26 55) 26 51 

Builders’ materials...... 31 65} 28 82) 25 61] 26 83] 26 10 
Cigar and tobacco manu- 

FACEUPO ar Medes eee 32 48] 23 97] 25 30] 23 32) 24 07 
Coals Gs rss. a chsaters s 37 64] 32 83) 35 96] 36 96} 35 73 
Coast shipping). 3.002... 26 81) 28 45] 25 43] 28 36] 29 59 
Contracting. 334 ne os 31 61] 28 82] 28 06] 28 31} 27 98 
Explosives, chemicals, 

LCN tems eee Ms a 31 53] 26 34| 26 13] 26 63] 26 86 
Food products, manu- 

PACUUIECROL: \. ce eeicle cree! ete 29 72| 25 67| 27 39] 25 61] 25 94 
Garment making........ 36 14) 29 38] 27 28] 29 85} 28 38 
House furnishing......... 28 79) 26 00} 24 23] 24 74] 25 53 
Manufacturing jewellery.| 34 20} 33 54] 30 90} 32 65] 31 26 
Laundries, cleaning and 

CYCLIN ess sale ate 28 42) 27 32] 26 11] 25 07) 25 70 
Manufacturing leather 

and fur goods.......... 28 81] 29 85| 26 67) 26 73) 26 44 
Lumber industries....... 32 47| 24 70} 25 29) 25 92) 26 15 
Metal*trades.....0...3..- 31 14] 30 33} 27 73) 28 04] 26 37 
Metelmaning” 4/505 .2 sac 35 96} 32 00} 30 97} 32 21] 31 84 
Miscellaneous trades and 

INOMISELLE SH uy een suielre 28 24] 28 40) 25 91) 25 83) 25 85 
Ouerenminge il. Meee ees 28 52! 35 73) 32 63] 32 71) 33 06 
Paint manufacture....... 27 23) 24 14) 21 79] 23 13] 24 69 
Printing and publishing. . 35 97] 36 30} 36 23) 38 09) 39 52 
Pulp and paper manufac- 

CUPID eee ciate sh e,ec esip 35 18] 25 41] 25 88] 27 90] 27 69 
Shipbuilding 2. /...45.- 28 11) 29 87} 25 55) 25 88} 26 79 
Sm citing ee pun «dese stars 36 44] 31 98] 29 91] 34 16] 35 14 
Street railways, gas, ; 

water, power,  tele- 

WHORES AEC... See lercsaiees 82 81] 29 55| 30 41) 29 42) 29 84 
Manufacture of wood 

(GN GES aya. Ula bis 3H 27 46] 23 48] 23 12] 23 33) 22 55 





By pooling the figures for all the above 
industries, and taking into account the re- 
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spective numbers employed in them, we ar- 
rive at the average industrial weekly wage 
of all adult male wage-earners, as computed 
from returns, as follows:— 


LOLS tye Ee saickyetdictaie trade oleae itan nea pees $27 97 
O19 yee pic cpp nttie «ate emp mvaittay fH apshatte wemeirsiene ae 29 11 
LO QO Nt ike ote iat tas Sloiahe c's: aleve ate Miele Vitam einiot 31 51 
QZ it eR aioe ees sbi en eis eeoeehieiee 27 62 
LO 2D oN packilt le cyet butions iscuul Cores ceyaenan eters ene 27 29 
1 ER a is a ate lis er ite ACRE SPE CAs cn Die sh 28 05 
ECA is A ASS AERIS GUANA S UM Rit 28 39 


A decline in lumbering activity was noted 
during the year. In 1924 the proportion of 
the total industrial wages that was paid to 
lumber workers was 29 per cent, as compared 
with 33 per cent in 1923. A decline was also 
recorded in the coal mining industry, in which 
the payroll declined by about two million 
dollars. On the other hand advances were 
shown in the metal trades, metal mining and 
other important industries. The report makes 
special mention of the rapid advance of coast 
shipping, which increased its payroll by nearly 
a million and a half. A large number of 
small crafts are now entering the carrying 
trade, while the coast fleets of some of the 
larger companies are also being increased. 


ITours of Work—An average of 50.59 work- 
ing hours a week is shown in the tables of 
hours of work in various industries. As com- 
pared with the general average of the previous 
year, this is a reduction of 52 minutes. This 
reduction took place before the Hours of 
Work Act, 1923, took effect, and it is at- 
tributed to the desire of the employers to 
bring their working hours into harmony with 
the spirit of the Act before it came into force. 
The Hours of Work Act was outlined in the 
Lasour GAZETTE for January, 1924. The Board 
of Adjustment under this Act begun its work 
during 1924, but no orders were issued until 
1925, 

Seasonal Employment—The fluctuation of 
employment between winter and summer was 
somewhat less pronounced in 1924 than form- 
erly, employment in the groups covered by 
the inquiry ranging from 58,677 men in Janu- 
ary to 68,443 in May, declining later to 60,232 
in December. 


Decline of Oriental Labour—In 1924, 72.33 
of the employees were natives of English- 
speaking countries, compared with 69.61 per 
cent in 1923. The percentage of oriental 
workers to the total number of employees 
has shown a steady decline in recent years, 
being 11.97 in 1924; 13.85 in 1923; 14.61 in 
1922; 14.45 in 1921; 16.64 in 1920; 18.35 in 
1919, and 20.37 in 1918. Lumbering is the 
industry which employs the largest number 
of orientals. In this industry the percentage 
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of orientals showed a fall from 22.34 to 21.78. 
In other industries which employ an appre- 
ciable number of orientals the proportion 
showed a decline, as in coal-mining from 
11.79 to 10.75 per cent, in fish-canneries from 
43.83 to 31.38 per cent, and in pulp and 
paper mills from 30.14 to 22.32 per cent. 

Labour Disputes—The report gives an out- 
line of the important work carried on by the 
Department during the year in the direction 
of conciliation, with a full account of all the 
labour disputes resulting in strikes and lock- 
outs. The labour disputes during the year 
were comparatively few in number, and were 
mostly of minor importance. The principal 
area of disturbance was the southeastern in- 
terior, where the two most serious disputes 
were witnessed, both of them presenting cer- 
tain unusual features. One was caused by 
the calling out of the men of the logging 
camps by the Industrial Workers of the World 
early in the year, and the other was the dis- 
pute which led to the coal-miners, in common 
with those of Alberta, giving up their em- 
ployment for several months in defence of a 
wage-list which was, in a sense, a survival of 
conditions brought about by the settlement 
of war-time disputes. 

The report contains useful directories of as- 
sociations of employers and of trade unions 
in the province, giving the names of the offi- 
cials, times of regular meetings, etc. 


—_———— 


Examination of United States Immi- 
grants in Lurope 


The British and Irish Free State Govern- 
ments have consented to an arrangement 
whereby the American Government will ex- 
amine prospective emigrants at its consulates 
in Great Britain and the Irish Free State be- 
fore issuing immigration visas. The consu- 
lates at which this examination will be carried 
out are London, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin and Queenstown. 
Passengers holding passports initiated by the 
medical and immigration inspectors will be 
examined at the pier in New York and will 
be admitted without going to Ellis Island un- 
less special reasons exist to detain them. 
United States public health surgeons and immi- 
gration inspectors will act as technical advisers 
to the consulates in the ports mentioned. 
The other consulates in Great Britain and the 
Irish Free State will issue only non-immigrant 
visas in future, but where the status is doubt- 
ful they may refer applicants to one of the 
consulates at which the preliminary examina- 
tion takes place. 


ee 
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REPORT OF ALBERTA BUREAU OF LABOUR FOR 1924 


HE annual report of the Commissioner 

of Labour of the Province of Alberta 

for the calendar year 1924 shows a slight de- 
cline in the activity of the Bureau as compared 
with the previous year. The Bureau of Labour, 
established under the Bureau of Labour Act 
of 1922, collects and publishes information and 
statistics in regard to labour in the Province, 
and is responsible for the administration of the 
Provincial Employment Bureau, the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Factories Act, the Boilers Act, 
and the Theatres Act. The co-ordination of 
duties effected by the Bureau has eliminated 
overlapping in the work of the several 
branches. In connection with inspections under 
the provisions of The Factories Act and The 
Minimum Wage Act the services of all in- 
spectors appointed within the Bureau were 
used. This has resulted in a more general 
system of inspection being carried out. The 
boiler inspectors when making inspection visits 
throughout the Province have made inspections 
of the factories outside the four principal cities. 
A number of these plants received their first 
inspection under the provisions of The Fac- 
tories Act during the year. A total of one 
hundred and four 'factories situated in outlying 
points were inspected by the boiler inspectors 
at the time of their regular inspection visits. 


Statistics of Trades and Industries—Returns 
were received during the year from 785 firms, 
covering 16,190 male employees over eighteen, 
375 males under eighteen, 2,090 females over 
eighteen, 98 females under eighteen, and 218 
apprentices. The total pay-roll for wages and 
salaries was $25,122,495, of which sum $21,890,- 
178 was paid to wage earners. The returns 
show a reversal of the general situation in 
that the months of April to September, which 
usually are the months when employment is 
greatest, were the months of least employment 
in the year. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the organized mine workers of the pro- 
vince were on strike during these months. 
With the exception of the general strike of 
mine workers, industry was very little dis- 
turbed during the year by industrial disputes. 
The total time Joss in “ man-days” was 1,175,- 
247, all but about 10,000 being due to the 
general strike. Returns received by the 
Bureau showed a total of 177 labour unions 
in the Province with a membership of 17,060 
males and 561 females. Of these 8,320 were 
in the mines, 3,463 males and 419 females in 
Edmonton, 3,583 males and 142 females in 
Calgary, 565 in Lethbridge, 430 in Medicine 
Hat, and 699 outside the four cities in occu- 


pations other than mining. The monthly 
average number of employees fell from 
15,571 male and 2,288 female employees in 
January, to 13,351 male, and 2,264 female em- 
ployées in April, rising slightly during the 
summer months, falling again in September, 
with the usual recovery as the year closed. 
An interesting table shows the number of 
employees grouped according to weekly wage 
rates. The most common rate for adult males 
was between $30 and $35, the number receiv- 
ing this scale being given as 2,353 out of a 
total of 16,190 male adults employed; 804 
male adults were in the group $14-$15; 815 
received $22-23; 912 received $25-$26; 1,700 
received $35-$40; 1,276 received $40-45; 596 
received $45-$50; and 1,419 received over $50. 
Of the 2,090 adult female employees 234 were 
in the group $12-$13; 214 in the group $15-$16, 
fewer employees being shown in the groups 
having the higher rates. A table of weekly 
hours of labour shows that 48 hours was the 
prevailing time worked, though large numbers 
worked a 44-hour week and many up to 60 
hours or over. Out of the 785 firms which 
sent in reports to the Bureau 707 operated 
throughout the year. 


Factories Act—Under the provisions of the 
Factories Act a total of 2,986 inspections were 
made of 2,772 factories, shops, offices and office 
buildings, in which 19,110 employees were en- 
gaged. This was a reduction from 1923 in 
the number of inspection visits but represents 
a material increase in the number of places 
visited. During the year 294 recommendations 
relative to safety, health, hours and wages 
and the employment of children were made, 
eight of which had not been fully carried out 
at the end of the year. Additional to this 390 
inspections were made of 374 elevators, and 
147 recommendations were made relative to 
safety in their operation. The recommenda- 
tions relating to “Safety” refer to the 
guarding of machinery, stairways and open- 
ings and the providing of fire escapes and 
access thereto; those relating to “ Health” 
covered sanitation, ventilation and lighting; 
those on “ Hours and Wages” are recommenda- 
tions made to enforce the observance of the 
provisions of Sections 24 and 26 of the Act; 
recommendations as to the “number of 
“Children Employed” are those made where 
children under fifteen years of age were 
found to be employed, for discontinuance of 
such employment. 

It may be recalled that Section 24 of the 
Factories Act provides that (1) no child shall 
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be employed in any factory, shop, office or 
office building; (2) No person shall be em- 
ployed by any employer in any factory, shop, 
office or office building at a wage less than 
one dollar and fifty cents per shift, except in 
the case of apprentices who may be paid a 
wage of not less than one dollar per shift; 
provided that the employer shall, in case any 
apprentice leaves his service, give to such 
apprentice a certificate on a form to be fur- 
nished by the Minister, showing the length 
of time such apprentice has been employed in 
any particular line of work; (3) No woman, 
except by special permission of an inspector, 
in writing, shall be employed in any factory, 
shop, office or office building ‘between the 
hours of eleven o’clock in the evening and 
seven o’clock in the following day. 

Section 26 provides as follows:— 

““(1) The hours of labour for any person in any one 
day working day shift shall not be earlier than seven 
o’clock in the forenoon or Jater than six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the hours of labour for any such person 
working night shift shall not exceed eight hours. 
(2) No person shall be employed for more than one 
shift in one day, but the inspector may permit em- 
ployment for a longer period for reason of trade acci- 
dent or other necessity. (3) No employee who has 
been previously, on any day employed within any 
factory or shop for the number of hours permitted by 
this Act shall, to the knowledge of an employer, be 
employed on the same day in any other factory or 
shop, and no such person who has been so employed 
in a factory or shop for less than eight hours shall 
be employed in any other factory or shop on the 
same day for a longer period than will complete such 
number of hours. (4) The employer shall allow every 
employee not less than one hour between eleven and 
two o’clock of each day for meals.’ 

Minumum Wages—Under the provisions of 
the Minimum Wage Act a total] of 2,271 in- 
spections were made of 2,044 businesses; 153 
orders were made ‘for employers to adjust 
wages and hours. Five prosecutions were 
instituted for violations of the provisions of 
the orders during the year, one of which was 
dismissed by the magistrate. An appeal was 
taken from one decision on the ground that 
the Act was ultra vires, and that the employer 
did not disobey as he had no knowledge of 
the order alleged to be violated. The appeal 
was allowed. Some account of the proceed- 
ings In connection with this case was given 
in the issues of the Lasour Gazerre for Octo- 
ber and December, 1924. In consequence of 
the decision of the Supreme ‘Court of the 
Province, the Provincial Legislature, at its 
recent session, re-enacted the Minimum Wage 
Act with certain amendments (Lasour 
Gazette, June, 1925). 

During the past year joint conferences were 
held at Calgary and Edmonton ffor the pur- 
pose of giving consideration to questions re- 
iating to overtime for emergencies and seasonal 
occupation. The Board decided that no gen- 


eral decision should be made in regard to these 
matters, but that each application should be 
considered on its merits. Eight requests were 
received for permission to work overtime from 
individual firms. These requests were due to 
seasonal trade, stock-taking, and banquets. 
Additional to these,'a general request was re- 
ceived from the retail merchants of Calgary, 
Edmonton, and (Medicine Hat, for perrmission 
to work their employees additional hours dur- 
ing Christmas rush. Permission was granted 
in each case, conditional upon such overtime 
being paid for at not less than the regular 
rates. Requests were received for handicapped 
rates to be fixed in regard to eight employees. 
Special rates were fixed in three of these cases, 
two being refused, and three held over for 
further information. "Three requests were re- 
ceived for permission to employ a greater 
number of apprentices than is permitted by 
the regulations, on account of there being a 
shortage of experienced help. Two of these 
requests were granted and one refused. 
Employment Service—The number of posi- 
tions filled by the provincial employment ser- 
vice decreased from the previous year chiefly 
owing to the difference in the requirements for 
harvesting, but there was also a slight decline 
in the demand of industry for workers. The 
information in this section of the report has 
been already covered in this Gazrrre in the 
reports of the Employment Service of Canada. 





Training in Fishing Industry 

At the annual convention of the Canadian 
Fisheries Association, held at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in July, the president, Mr. J. A. 
Paulhus, spoke of the importance of the fishing 
industry in Canada, which yielded $50,000,000 
annually and gave employment to nearly 100,- 
000 people. The Canadian Fisherman in a 
recent issue reported that an advisory com- 
mittee for the fishing industry has been formed 
at Halifax, composed of practical fishermen 
and of members of Dalhousie University and 
the Nova Scotia Technical College. Sub- 
committees have been formed on fish smoking 
and refrigeration. As a preliminary stage in 
this work, a temporary staff of workers has 
been employed for the summer months, which 
form the most important period, and during 
which university men are available. These 
workers, present and in immediate prospect, 
being specialists, are of diverse origin. They 
come from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Swit- 
zerland, and South Africa. in training these 
the following universities have shared:—Dal- 
housie, _New Brunswick, McGill, Queens, 
Toronto, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
Boston, Oxford and London. 
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NEW REGULATIONS UNDER BRITISH COLUMBIA HOURS OF WCRK 
ACT, 1923 


(Paes Board of Adjustment under the 

British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
of 1923 has recently made four regulations in 
addition to Regulations 1 to 18 which were 
reprinted in the April issue of this GAZErrs. 
Further exemptions are permitted from the 
general rule requiring the observance of a 
working day of eight hours. The new regula- 


tions are as follows:— 

19. In the manufacture of carbonated beverages all 
persons employed in the capacity of delivery salesmen 
shall be permitted to work during the months of May, 
June, July, August and until September 15, 1925, such 
hours in excess of the hours prescribed in section 3 
of the Act as may be necessary to meet exigencies of 
the trade. 

20. All persons employed in the lithographing industry 


shall be permitted to work during the months of May, 
June, July, August, September and October, 1925, such 
hours in excess of the limit of hours prescribed in 
section 3 of the Act, as may from time to time be 
necessary to fill urgent orders. This exemption is to 
be used only when sufficient competent help is not 
available. 

21. All persons employed in the sawmills of the 
Pacific Mills Limited, operating in connection with the 
Pulp and Paper plant at Ocean Falls, shall be per- 
mitted to work twenty (20) hours per month in 
excess of the hours prescribed in section 3 of the Act. 

22. In any week in the year on which a public holiday 
(other than Sunday) occurs all persons employed in 
laundries shall be permitted to work on the remaining 
working days of the week such hours in excess of the 
limit of hours of work prescribed in section 3 of the 
Act as may be necessary to avoid serious interference 
with the business of the industry, but the total hours 
worked in any such week shall not exceed forty -eight. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1924 


HE report of the Minimum Wage Board 
for the calendar year 1924, which is in- 
cluded in the annual report of the provincial 
Department of Labour for the same period, 
contains valuable statistics of the employ- 
ment of female labour in the province. As 
the Board is under the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour it benefits by the provision 
of the Department of Labour Act authorizing 
the department to require employers to fur- 
nish statistical returns. The report therefore 
contains figures compiled from these annual 
returns, which were furnished by employers 
of female help in the province for the week 
ending November 29, 1924, this being the 
week of greatest employment in the seasonal 
occupations. The figures are arranged in 
tables for each of the nine industries that 


are covered by orders of the Board. Returns 
for 1924 were received from 2,287 firms, this 
being 92 in advance of the 1923 total. A gain 
is also recorded in the number of employees 
reported from 10,863 in 1923 to 11,597 in 1924. 
It must be remembered that the Minimum 
Wage Act does not apply to domestic ser- 
vants, fruit-pickers, and farm-labourers. If 
these classes came ‘under the jurisdiction of 
the Minimum Wage Board the total of women 
gainfully employed would be _ considerably 
higher. 

In addition to the tables for the individual 
industries there is also a summary table com- 
bining the figures for the nine occupations 
whose wages are regulated by the Board, as 
follows :— 





Numberior firmsireporting saa eee ee eee ee 
Number of employees— 

Owverds Vears (Ob OXpeLionced. sane aa eee fb cks since moto 

Under 18 years, or inexperienced.................0.00000- 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced................. 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced.............. 
Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced................. 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced.............. 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inexperienced..... 
Average hours worked per week..........0500.0 005000000000: 


The total weekly payroll amounted to 
$189,162.37, as against $177,224.07 in the pre- 
vious year. The weekly average of $17.05 
for the adult workers was a decrease by nine 
cents from the weekly average in 1923. On 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 

2,287 2,195 2,135 1,923 1,939 
10,355 9,612 8,989 8,592 8,481 
1,242 1,251 1,242 1,130 1,328 
$176,517 87| $164,712 57] $152,890 94) $147,084 68] $147,247 01 
12,644 50} 12,511 50} 12,546 50) 11,671 10} 15,439 50 
17 05 17 14 17 00 17 12 17 36 

10 18 10 00 10 10 10 33 11 62 

10-71 11-52 12-14 11-63 13-54 

43-09 43-31 43-28 42-96 43-62 


the other hand the weekly average of wages 
earned by young girls rose from $10 to $10.18. 

In mercantile occupations the largest group 
of employees received wages ranging from 
$12 to $13, and the second largest group re- 
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ceived from $15 to $16 (the minimum wage 
for experienced adults in this occupation is 
$12.75). The percentage in this occupation 
of employees under 18 years dropped from 
15.4 in 1923 to 13.83 in 1924. 

In the laundry industry the weekly wages 
of adult women averaged $14.17, the minimum 
wage for this class being $13.50. The most 
usual working period is 46 hours per week. 

Public housekeeping is stated to be, with 
the exception of the highly seasonal occupa- 
tions, that in which the temptation to longest 
working hours is strongest, and the Board had 
to institute police proceedings in some cases 
to check this tendency. The legal minimum 
in this group is $14 for experienced adults and 
$12 for younger girls, the actual averages for 
these two classes being $16.33 and $14.90 re- 
spectively. 

More female employees are engaged in 
clerical work than in any other calling over 
which the Board has jurisdiction. The weekly 
average wage is much higher than in any 
other steady occupation, standing at $19.56 
(the minimum rate is $15). About 12 per 
cent of the office workers draw $25 in wages. 

In the personal service group, the experi- 
enced adults averaged $15.95 (minimum rate 
$14.25), and young girls $10.89 weekly. Ushers 
are included in this category, and as their 
hours are much broken the average working 
week in this group is shorter than in any 
other occupation, namely,'38.14 hours. 

The fishing industry has the highest mini- 
mum rate in any industry in the province, 
namely $15.50, but the order does not apply 
to canning, the scope being limited to other 
occupations such as salting, smoking, etc. The 
weekly average for this group was $17.59. 

In the telephone and telegraph group the 
minimum rate for experienced adults is $15 
for a 48-hour week. The provincial average 
was $17.83, and $11.72 for those whose train- 
ing was not sufficient to entitle them to the 
full rate. 

The fruit and vegetable industry is largely 
centred around the Okanagan Valley. The 
actual pickers of fruit are not included in the 
figures, as they and their employers are spe- 
cifically exempted from the provisions of ‘the 
Minimum Wage Act. Most of the girls 
are engaged in work in and around the pack- 
ing-houses and canneries. In many branches 
of this industry piece-work is customary, and 
in some establishments no record is kept of 
actual hours worked by each piece-worker. 
For a 48-hour week the minimum wage is $14 
for experienced workers, with slightly ad- 
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vanced rates when additional hours must be 
put in to take care of the fruit which cannot 
be handled in a normal working day. Ex- 
perienced time-workers and _piece-workers 
for the entire province averaged $15.76 and 
$19.74 a week respectively. The percentage 
of inexperienced workers in this group was 
19.54, and the average working week was one 
of 43.29 hours. 

In the manufacturing group the minimum 
rate for experienced employees, whether on a 
time-rate or piece-rate basis, is $14 for a 
week of 48 hours. The actual average was 
$16.25 in 1924. The percentage of inexperi- 
enced employees dropped from 18.36 in 1923 
to 14.73 in 1924. The working week in this 
group averaged $43.65. 


Labour Turnover—A table in the report 
showing the labour turnover in each group 
discloses that office workers remain with their 
employers longer than those in other occupa- 
tions, while public housekeeping employees 
change their positions most frequently. As 
a general rule it is noticed that the length of 
training required for a particular line of work 
has a distinct bearing on the time the em- 
ployee will hold her position. An occupation 
that requires little or no time in which to 
acquire proficiency usually carries with it a 
frequent labour turnover. 


Problem of Training Schools—The report 
calls atention to the problem raised by so- 
called schools which profess to teach some 
industry and pay no wages, or even make a 
charge for instruction. “If wage-earners are 
paid lower sums than the legal minimum to 
which they are entitled the Board may pro- 
ceed against the offending employers in the 
police courts, and the employees themselves 
may recover in the civil courts the difference 
between what they were paid and what they 
should have received. But when girls are 
induced to pay fees, in some cases amounting 
to $75 or $100, for the privilege of learning 
some occupation, even though the instruction 
is indifferent or worthless, and the employers 
are being paid by their customers for the ser- 
vices of the ‘pupils, the Board is helpless. 
The courts having decided that such girls are 
not employees in the legal sense, since they 
are not in receipt of wages and are therefore 
not technically employed, the Board has no 
power to obtain redress for them.” 

The Board points out that information 
given by employees is strictly confidential, 
and states that it is inadvisable for an em- 
ployee to wait for discharge hefore registering 
a complaint. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON COAL MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1924 


ypee annual report of the chief inspector of 

mines of Alberta for 1924, recently pub- 
lished, contains full statistical information on 
coal and shale mining in the province, 
cluding production, employment, wages, acci- 
dents, licensing of miners, etc. During the 
year 1924 the production of coal in the pro- 
vince was 1,663,210 tons less than the amount 
produced during the year 1923 which was the 
year of highest production, namely, 6,866,923 
tons. The greatest loss was in the output 
from the bituminous mines; the _ largest 
monthly production was during the month of 
January, when 919,360 tons were produced. 

Production—The total amount of coal pro- 
duced in the Province during the year was 
5,203,718 tons, of which 1,481,327 tons were 
sold for consumption in the Province of Al- 
berta; 1,830,906 tons in other provinces in Can- 
ada; 39,142 tons for consumption in the United 
States; 1,613,574 tons were sold to railroad 
companies; 195,420 tons were used under col- 
liery boilers; 4,618 tons were used by colliery 
railroads; 70,104 tons were put to stock, and 
64,559 tons were put on the waste heap. Of 
the total amount disposed of 45,277 tons were 
lifted from stock and 660 tons were lifted 
from the waste heap. 

Of the coal produced during the year 3,096,- 
660 tons was domestic coal from 342 mines; 
1,515,107 tons was bituminous coal from 18 
mines; and 591,946 was sub-bituminous coal 
from 39 mines. No production of anthracite 
coal, briquettes, or coke, was reported during 
the year. 

Drumheller district was the largest producer 
of domestic coal, followed in order of impor- 
tance by Lethbridge, Clover Bar, Wayne, Ed- 
monton, Rosedale, Pembina, Tofield, Cardiff 
and Carbon and less active districts. 

The main supply of bituminous coai came 
from Crow’s Nest Pass, the other producers 
of this class of coal being at Mountian Park, 
Brazeau, Canmore and Jasper Park. 

Sub-bituminous coal came mainly from Yel- 
lowhead, with smaller supplies from Saunders, 
Pincher Creek, High River, and Calgary. 

The mines producing domestic coa! are 
numerous but small, 285 mines producing less 
than 10,000 tons a year, while only 4 pro- 
duced over 100,000. On the other hand one 
bituminous and one sub-bituminous mine pro- 
duced over 200,000 tons, and seven bituminous 
mines produced over 100,000 tons. 

Employment—The number of employees 
above and below ground on December 31, 1924, 
was 9,055, the average for the year being 5,299; 
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while the number employed above ground on 
the same date was 3,006, the yearly average 
being 2,018. The occupations of the empioyees 
below ground on December 31 were as shewn 
in the following table:— 


Sub- ; 
Occupations Domestic} bitumi- Bitumi- 
nous 
nous 
Officials.) Pea 265 el 139 
tang Cuttersievewcl ose ae 1,343 150 1,373 
Machine-cutters............. 492 BO ialerdd eo ees 
Machineloaders............. 2,494 134: eRe, See 
FHonse haulage! eek ak 641 20 195 
Mechanical haulage......... 129 17 182 
Ventilation...) S040 bodes 52 3 46 
oadimalkers coy. vy shales 164 | > 8 50 
Timbermen. . S29 ie NR 217 14 132 
Pumpmen.. AER Y TR 44 1 16 
Other employees. Pulp eae ba 299 15 360 
Total below ground..... 6,140 422 2,493 





The occupation of the employees above ground were as 
follows:— 








Sub- : 
: Bitumi- 
Occupations Domestic] bitumi- none 
nous 
Nel inistration eae. Lets ockk 100 16 25 
Foremen and clerks......... 120 19 96 
Screenmen and loaders...... 587 85 200 
I HSINEM eLyUL tL eEyealies Skee) 138 33 48 
TENG ela a ys ta ae Pe eR ery 77 20 50 
INMACHINIStS “seheihee.. 028 See: 41 9 42 
GaAEPENCCT Swe tek ssn ete de we 31 18 36 
Other mechanics............ 53 16 59 
All other employees......... 458 212 340 
Surface haulage...........-- 34 4 39 
Total above ground..... 1,639 432 932 





The average number of days during the year 
in which domestic coal was drawn was 150.76; 
sub-bituminous coal was drawn on an aver- 
age of 194.35, and bituminous coal on an 
average of 225.51 days. 

The average hours worked per week ranged 
from 22.26 hours in July to 38.40 hours in 
November, being at a low level from February 
to August. 

Wages—The report contains the general 
schedule of wages as paid at December 31, 
1921. This schedule was given in the Lasour 
Gazerre for November 1924, pages 936-937. 
Details of more recent wage agreements in 
the coal industry in Alberta were given in the 
issues for May and June, 1925. 

Per capita production —The per capita pro- 
duction of all coal mines in the province in 
1924 was 711 tons. According to the class of 
coal produced, the tons mined per employee 
was 681 in the domestic field; in the sub- 
bituminous field it was 1,752 tons in the strip- 
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ping pits, and 565 tons below ground; and in 
the bituminous field it was 698 tons. It may 
be noted that in the period covered by these 
statistics, the per capita production in 1924 
was only exceeded in 1920, when it reached 
712 tons. The “stripping pits” for non-bitum- 
inous coal are surface workings in which coal 
is taken out by steam shovels, production be- 
ing at a much higher rate than below ground. 

Accidents—The total number of fatalities 
in the mines during the year is given as 21, 
besides 42 serious and 40 slight accidents. 
Three of the accidents which occurred during 
the year caused the loss of more than one 
life each, of these the most serious was the 
explosion on August 2, in the mine operated 
by the Midland Collieries, Limited in which 
the overman and two other men lost their 
lives. Two men were killed by a fall of coal 
from the face of the stripping pit at the mine 
operated by the Sterling Collieries, Limited, 
at Sterco, and two men were killed by a fall 
of rock while working an electrically operated 
coal cutting machine in the mine operated by 
the Alberta Block Coal Company, Limited, 
Drumheller. An ignition of gas occurred in 
the mine operated by the Foothills Collieries 
Limited at Foothills, in which the manager 
and examiner were severely burned. This was 
caused through an open light coming in con- 
tact with a body of gas. An ignition of gas 
from open lights also occurred in a mine in 
the Lethbridge District, two men being 
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severely burned, one of whom died two days 
after, and, as a result, these mines were re- 
quired to install and use safety lamps only. 
All mines in the Lethbridge District are now 
being required to be inspected before the com- 
mencement of work by locked flame type 


-gafety lamps. 


Prosecutions—There were 43 prosecutions 
instituted for contraventions of provisions of — 
The Mines Act, a conviction being obtained 
in each case; of those prosecuted, 24 were oper- 
ators, 11 officials, 7 miners and 1 driver 

Issue of Certificates—There were issued 
during the year :270 provisional certificates. 
These certificates are given to persons to act ag 
overmen at mines which employ not more than 
ten men, if the person to whom the certificate 
is granted is the holder of a third-class certifi- 
cate, and as overmen at mines which employ 
not more than five men, if he is not the holder 
of a third-class certificate. There is also a 
proviso that all shots fired in the mine shall 
be fired by the person holding the certificate. 

The report contains the examination papers 
set under the Mines Act for first and second 
class certificates and certificates for mine sur- 
veyors a list of the names of certificate hold- 
ers being appended. 

The report also contains a directory to the 
industry giving lists of officials and other par- 
ticulars concerning each mining company in 
the Province, a list of mines opened, aban- 
doned, and re-opened during the year, etc 


REGULATIONS FOR THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LUMBER, 


MINING AND OTHER CAMPS 


HE Provincial Board of Health of Mani- 
toba has recently issued a series of regu- 
lations for the sanitary control of lumber, 
woodcutting and timber camps, and for con- 
struction, threshing and other camps. The 
regulations are issued under the Public Health 
Act (Revised Statutes of 1913, chapter 159), 
which enables the Board to make regulations 
to ensure sanitary conditions in “ lumbering, 
woodcutting, mining, construction, threshing 
and other camps.” (The Lasour Gazette for 
May, 1924, outlined similar regulations in 
regard to camps in the Province of Quebec.) 


Lumber Camps 


Employers establishing lumber camps are 
required at once to notify the Board that they 
have done so, and before the commencement of 
each season’s work to furnish a list of proposed 
camps and their location, names of foremen, 
number of employees, name of responsible 


IN MANITOBA 


physician, and whether a permanent hospital 
is provided in the camp or district. 

Regulations 2 and 3, relating to the provision 
of medical supervision and the deduction that 
may ‘be made from the wages of employees 
for this purpose, are as follows:— 

2. Every employer of labour, on any work referred to 
in the preceding section, shall contract with a legally 
qualified physician for the sanitary supervision and 
inspection of all camps, works or premises under hig 
control. The contract shall provide for inspection at 
least once a month or as often as required by the 
Provineial Board, and shall state plainly the amount 
of fee-or remuneration to be paid by the employer to 
the physician. The physician under contract shall 
forthwith report in writing to the Provincial Board the 
result of his inspection. The report shall include (1) 
the type or plan of camp in use, whether of Class 
“Aj? “ B,* tor, ‘“C.”. or sa combination voi, these,as 
set out in these Regulations. (2) A description of the 
location or site with the distance clearly indicated 
between the camp and any adjacent water such as a 
river, stream or lake, (3) the condition of the various 
buildings in the camp, (4) the water supply and 
drainage, (5) a plan of the camp showing relation of 
any adjacent water. 
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In case of dispute between the physician and the 
company as to the fee herein referred to the amount of 
fee shall be settled by the Provincial Board, whose 
decision shall be final. 

3. Every employer of labour in a lumber camp or 
works, as set out in section 1, may contract with one 
or more legally qualified physicians for the medical 
and surgical care of his employees and for the payment 
of such services may deduct from the pay due any 
employee a sum not exceeding $1 per month. This 
sum shall be paid to the physician or physicians so 
contracted with, without rebate or deduction. Every 
such physician shall supply medical attendance and 
medicine to the employees. Every employer who does 
not so contract for medical and surgical services shall 
be responsible for the medical and hospital care as 
well as for the maintenance of each and every employee 
taken ill while in his employ. He shall incur alike 
responsibility for each and every case of sickness which 
develops in an employee after quitting his service, or 
after being discharged from his employ when, in the 
opinion of the Provincial Board, the origin of such 
sickness is traceable to the period of such employment, 
or to an accidcnt to an employee occurring while in 
his employ, when the sick or injured person is unable 
to pay, or does not pay, for the same. The appor- 
tionment and adjustment of the payment of expenses 
so incurred shall be determined by the Provincial 
Board, whose decision shall be final. 


After a contract is made between an em- 
ployer and a physician, the physician may not 
be dismissed by the employer without the 
approval of the Provincial Board. Should it 
appear to the Board that the physician is not 
fulfilling his contract the’ contract may be 
eancelled by the Board and the employer re- 
quired to make a new contract with some other 
legally qualified physician. 

Employers are further required before be- 
ginning work to forward to the Board copies 
of the contract signed iby both parties covering 
the sanitary supervision of camps, etc. Notice 
must be given of any subsequent change of 
physician. The regulation proceeds:— 

Should it appear to the Provincial Board that owing 
to the distance of the residence of the physician em- 
ployed from the camps the best interests of the em- 
ployees are not likely to be served it shall be competent 
for the said Board to require the employer of labour 
to contract with some physician residing at or near 
the works of the employer. Should it at any time 
appear, owing to the distance of physician from the 
camps, or to neglect or other cause on the part of the 
employer or physician employed, that an employee has 
been put to expense to secure medical assistance for 
sickness or accident other than employer’s physician, 
the employer and physician shall be held responsible 
for the payment of a reasonable fee for such services. 
The amount to be paid in such instances shall be 


determined by the Provincial Board, whose decision 
shall be final. 


‘Every measure required under the Public 
Health Act of the province to be taken by 
local health officers must be taken by those 
concerned where any unsanitary conditions or 
communicable disease exists, the employer, 
manager, foreman or doctor, being lable to 
the same penalties for neglect. 

Other regulations require that the Board of 
Health is to be notified of any communicable 


diseases; that employees are to furnish certifi- 
cates of vaccination; that every employer is 
to provide an approved isolation hospital and 
one for sick or injured employees. The loca- 
tion of a camp must be made with due regard 
to its hhealthfulness, and camp may not be 
within 100 feet of water except with the 
written consent of the Board. As to construc- 
tion, camps must contain 400 cubic feet of 
air space for each occupant, and be provided 
with a system of ventilation as specified. 

Camps are classified into three groups ac- 
cording to their capacity, class A including 
those accommodating 100 men, class B for 50 
men, and class C for 26 men. Standard plans 
are given for each type of camp. ‘Class A 
camp is designed to meet the requirements 
of lumbermen desiring to use camps three 
years or over, and is also suitable as a depot 
or headquarters camp. Although designed to 
house 100 men, it is optional with the builder 
whether he house the total in one camp, or 
prefers to construct two camps as shown on 
plan “B.” Some of the requirements are as 
follows :— 

Ventilation—There shall be three roof ventilators 
placed as shown in the plan. These shall have openings 
of at least twelve inches square and shall be equipped 
so that they may be opened and closed by a pull-cord. 
Fresh air inlets are to be constructed as shown in the 
plan. The fresh air inlets shall be protected at each 
end by a wire screen and shall not be less than. six 
inches by six inches. 

Bunks and Bedding.—The bunks shall be single 
double-deck bunks. These may be constructed of iron 
or of wood, but must be arranged in position as shown 
in plan ‘A’ or plan ‘EB.’ The former provides 
bunks parallel with the walls and the latter at right 
angles to the walls. Should the plan at right angles 
to the walls be preferred, a passageway of at least 
eighteen inches shall be provided between each pair 
of bunks. Each pair shall be further divided by 
partition of at least eighteen inches in height from the 
top of the bunk to prevent contact between occupants. 
Ticks or mattresses and clean blankets shall be fur- 
nished to each employee when entering camp. 

Wash-room and Bunkhouse.—-A wash-room with the 
number of basins as shown in the plan, shall be pro- 
vided. Doors shall be hung at the entrance as in the 
case of the cooks’ quarters. 


Combination Camp—This camp has been 
designed to meet the requirements of pulp 
and paper companies, who as a rule contract 
out small blocks of timber to jobbers. The 
jobbers operate for the most part with crews 
of from eight to fifteen men, with an average 
of ten. This class of jobber has in the past 
invariably brought his wife and family to the 
woods and has constructed small camps far 
below the average logging camp. In fact the 
buildings constructed by these jobbers have 
in the past been of the most unsanitary type; 
hence the necessity for the creation of a small 
standard building combining the best sanitary 
principles at the minimum cost. The number 
of men housed in this type of camp must not 
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exceed fifteen. Should the operator require a 
larger crew, then one of the other types or 
classes of camip shall be used. This small 
camp, constructed under one roof, is a small 
structure embodying most of the features to 
be found in the larger and more expensive 
camps at a minimum. 

Any infringements of the regulations involve 
a penalty not less than $5 or more than $100 
or in default imprisonment up to three months. 


Mining, Construction, Threshing, 
and Other Camps 


Employers are required to notify the Board 
of the establishment of camps, and to furnish 


annually such information as may be required. 
They are required to contract with a physician 
for sanitary supervision as in the lumber 
camps. The regulations are also similar to 
those governing lumber camps in requiring 
copies of contracts covering sanitary conditions 
to be forwarded to the Board, and in permit- 
ting the employment of local physicians when 
they are within reach of the camps. The same 
rules also apply in respect to notification of 
communicable diseases, vaccination of em- 
ployees, provision of hospitals, the sites of 
camps, air space, lighting and ventilation, 
laundries, disposal of refuse, latrenes, stalbles, 
and the penalties for infringements of the 
regulations. 


UNION LABOUR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Enterprise of American Federation of Labour 


RGANIZED labour is to enter the in- 
surance field with a $2,000,000 concern, 
to be known as the Union Labour Life Insur- 
ance Company. Representatives of nearly 40 
national and international unions, at a con- 
ference in the American Federation of Labour 
Building, Washington, unanimously decided to 
form the company, which will be organized 
under the direction of Matthew Woll!l. The 
conference was called by President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labour, 
to consider the report of an insurance com- 
mittee appointed by the late Samuel Gompers. 
This committee, consisting of President Woll 
of the International Photo-Engravers Union 
and President George W. Perkins of the Cigar- 
makers International Union, was appointed by 
Mr. Gompers at the Portland convention of 
the American Federation of Labour in 1923. 
The committee submitted an exhaustive re- 
port at the El Paso convention in 1924 and 
the convention authorized the calling of a con- 
ference to act on the committee’s recommen- 
dations, The report of the committee was 
discussed at length and authorization for the 
formation of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company followed. An organization commit- 
tee of about 25 persons prominently identified 
with the labour movement will be formed by 
Mr. W6oll as chairman and Mr. Perkins as 
secretary. 

Compelling reasons for the formation of the 
insurance company by union labour were given 
in the insurance committee’s report, which 
charges the existing companies, particularly 
those writing what is known as group insur- 
ance, with discrimination against labour unions 


to the extent of $2 per thousand for insurance 
issued to the unions over the price charged 
non-union groups. The report also arraigned 
the companies for the excessive cost of what 
is known as industrial insurance patronized al- 
most exclusively by wage-earners and with ex- 
travagances in the conduct of their business. 
The report said that the Union Labour Life 
Insurance Company hopes by the elimination 
of unnecessary expense, due very largely to 
the excessive cost of weekly collections on in- 
dustrial policies, to point the way and even 
to compel a general reduction of premium 
rates charged for this class of insurance by the 
public companies. 

Discussing group insurance, Mr. Woll said 
that those using it were often opposed to trade 
unionism and that in some states insurance 
companies were not permitted to write insur- 
ance for trade unions. Insurance companies 
discouraged this until the American Federation 
of Labour took up the matter, said Mr. W6ll, 
who went on to say that insurance companies 
are now approaching the unions for permission 
to underwrite all the members. There is 
danger in this, he said, as every member’s 
name and address and other informativn must 
be given to the insurance companies. “If we 
enter the insurance field we meet the scheme 
of the employers in a practical way. Where 
the employer furnishes insurance of $1,000 to 
each of his employees we are faced with diff- 
culties. The employee will not be as militant 
as if there were no insurance. It is therefore 
necessary that we enter the insurance field so 
that the trade unions will not be weakened.” 
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The company will issue only participating 
policies of the usual kinds. Both men and 
women will be accepted as policy holders at 
the usual rates charged by the public com- 
panies. The company will be formed without 
organization expense. No commission will be 
paid for stock and no fiscal agency employed. 
The members of the organization committee 
will serve without pay. 

In an interview Chairman W6Oll said that it 
was not the intention of the new company to 
compete with the public companies by offering 


its policies at less rates of premium, but rather to © 


utilize existing machinery of the local and na- 
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tional unions for the purposes of writing the 
insurance and collecting the premiums at as 
little expense and careful attention to detail. 
A saving will result for the policy-holders 
which will be returned to them in the form of 
dividends to apply upon subsequent premiums. 
He also stated that the objective of the com- 
pany was to insure every member of organ- 
ized labour and their families adequately as 
soon as it can possibly be done. This means 
an army of nearly 12 million policy-holders 
which the company expects to write for an 
average of $1,000 each within the next five 
years. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1925 


A SUMMARY of the labour measures 
enacted by the State Legislatures in the 
United States during 1925 has been published 
by the National Industrial Council. The re- 
port says that so far as industrial legislation 
was concerned the 1925 State sessions wit- 
nessed the introduction of a fair although less 


than usual number of drastic proposals. 
Enactments on such matters as workmen’s 
compensation, hours of labour, minimum 


wages and maximum hours for women, old- 
age pensions, labour unions, etc., are missing 
this year, owing, it is claimed, to the cam- 
paigns of opposition conducted by the various 
State manufacturers’ associations represented 
on the Advisory Committee of the Council. 

Some of the enactments in the various 
states were as follows:— 


California—A statute providing payment 
by the state of old age pensions to needy, 
aged citizens. 

An Act requiring employers in help-wanted 
advertisements to state that a strike is “an- 
ticipated ” when such is the case. 


Idaho—An amendment to the Act defining 
and punishing criminal syndicalism. 

Illinois—An Act providing that: “No re- 
straining order or injunction shall be granted 
by any court of this state, or by a judge or 
_the judges thereof, in any case involving or 
growing out of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, enjoining or re- 
straining any person or persons, elther singly 
or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labour, or’ from (peacefully and 
without threats or intimidation) recommend- 
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ing, advising, or persuading others so to do; 
or from being upon any public street, or 
thoroughfare or highway for the purpose of 
(peacefully and without threats or intimida- 
tion) obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion, or to (peacefully and without threats or 
intimidation) persuade any person or per- 
sons to work or to abstain from working, or 
to employ or to cease to employ any party 
to a labour dispute or to (peacefully and 
without threats or intimidation) recommend, 
advise, or persuade others so to do.” 


Missourt—A ,workmen’s compensation in- 
surance Act advocated by employers and 
trade unionists. 


New Jersey—An Act providing for jury 
trial upon charges of contempt for violation 
of injunctions issued in labour disputes. 

An Act requiring every factory engaging 
in any productive industry to register with 
the State Labour Commissioner. and to fur- 
nish the Commissioner with a statement of 
the maximum number of persons employed 
and other data. 

An Act, authorizing appointment of a com- 
mission composed of legislators to investigate 
working conditions among women in New 
Jersey and to report upon the necessary costs 
of living and the wages to maintain women in 
health and in reasonable comfort. 


Pennsylvania—A measure authorizing ap- 
pointment of a State Commission for the fur- 
ther study of old age pensions and appropri- 
ating $20,000 therefor, and a measure pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to permit 
old age pension legislation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN THE CHICAGO MEN’S CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY 


HE Unemployment Insurance Fund of the 
Chicago Men’s Clothing Industry com- 
pleted two years of operation on April 30, 
1925. (References to this undertaking were 
made in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1928. 
and a similar scheme for garment workers in 
New York was noted in the issue for Septem- 
ber 1924). The establishment of an unem- 
ployment insurance plan was the subject of 
negotiations between the Chicago clothing 
manufacturers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America at various times after 
1919, and in the trade agreement of 1922 it 
was provided that the subject of employment 
might be raised in negotiations annually on a 
par with wages and hours. 

A preliminary agreement providing for an 
unemployment insurance scheme in broad out- 
line was adopted as of May 1, 1923, and some 
months later a final legal document which 
provided for the scheme in complete detail 
was accepted by both parties, The terms of 
the final document and the rules since agreed 
upon may be summarized as follows:— 


(1) Contributions.—Beginning 1 May, 1923, the em- 
ployer shall deduct 1.5 per cent-of the weekly earnings 
of each member of the Union in his employ and 
shall forward to the Trustees weekly the money so 
deducted, together with an equal amount contributed 
by himself. 

(2) Waiting Period.—(a) For workers on short time, 
the waiting period in each season shall be 44 hours. 
(b) For workers on layoff, the waiting period in each 
season shall be 44 hours after registering at the Em- 
ployment Exchange. 

(3) Unemployment.—(a) Time on layoff in excess of 
the waiting period shall be counted as unemployment. 
(b) Short time in excess of four hours in any week, 
after allowing for the waiting period, shall be counted 
as unemployment on the same basis as time on layoff. 
(c) Every hour of overtime shall offset one hour of 
unemployment. 

(4) Amount of Benefit.—(a) Benefit shall be 40 per 
cent of full-time wages with $20 per week as a maxi- 
mum, beginning 1 May, 1924. (b) Not more than two 
and one-half weeks’ benefit shall be paid in either of 
the two seasons May-October and November-April. 
(c) A worker on short time shall not be credited in 
any week with wages and benefit in excess of $50. 
(d) Benefits in any insurance year shall not exceed one 
week of benefit for every ten weeks on payroll. 

(5) Eligibility for Benefit—To be eligible for unem- 
ployment benefit, a worker: (a) must have been a 
member of the Union in good standing for one year; 
(b) must have contributed regularly during his employ- 
ment; (c) must be unemployed because of lack of work; 
(d) must be registered at the Employment Exchange, 
if wholly unemployed, and must not have declined to 
accept suitable employment; (e) must not have ex- 
hausted his right to benefit. 

(6) Distribution of Benefits—(a) Full-time benefits 
shall be distributed by the Employment Exchange. 
(b) Distribution of short-time benefits shall be arranged 
by the Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank. 

(7) Transfers—(a) When a worker is employed tem- 
porarily, his contribution shall be transferred to the 


fund of the firm that employs him permanently. (by) 
When a worker is separated permanently from any firm, 
he shall forfeit all claim upon the fund of that firm, 
but shall share equally with the other employees in 
the fund of the firm that next gives him permanent 
employment. 


(8) Special Rules for Temporary Cutters.—The insur- 
ance contributions of temporary cutters shall be set 
aside as an unemployment fund for temporary cutters. 
Cutters shall receive 334 per cent of their weekly wages: 
as benefit instead of 40 per cent and the saving so 
effected shall be part of the temporary cutters’ fund. 
Permanent cutters shall be limited to five weeks’ benefit 
in the year and temporary cutters to ten weeks’ benefit. 


(9) Limitation on Size of the Fund.—The unemploy- 
ment fund of any firm shall not be permitted to accu- 
mulate beyond an amount equal to the total maximum 
benefits payable during a period of two years. When 
it reaches that amount, contributions shall cease on 
both sides and shall be revived only when the fund is 
reduced to an amount less than the total maximum 
benefits payable during a period of one year. 


The scheme is under the direction of trustees 
representing the two sides with an impartial 
chairman, There are five boards of trustees, 
one for Hart Schaffner & Marx, one fer the 
House of Kuppenheimer, one for the remain- 
ing large concerns, one for the non-association 
houses and one for the contractors, The con- 
tributions from the contractors and their em- 
ployees are pooled in one fund, but the con- 
tributions from all other employers are kept 
separate in individual house funds. The result 
is the pooling of the contributions from about 
150 small contracting establishments and 
separate house funds for about 100 ef the 
larger concerns. For the unpooled firms there 
are theoretically as many boards of trustees as 
there are employers, but this difficulty is over- 
come by the firms agreeing upon the same 
trustees and by the trustees legislating for all 
firms at the same time unless they otherwise 
indicate. Co-ordination of the various trustee 
boards is secured through the chairman who 
acts for all the boards. Professor John R. 
Commons of the University of Wisconsin who 
acted as Chairman during the first two years 
resigned on May 1, 1924 and Dr. B. M. Squires, 
Chairman of the Trade Board of the Chicago 
Men’s Clothing Industry, was appointed to 
the position. 

The employer representatives on the 
various trustee boards are as follows: On the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Board—Milton A. 
Strauss and Dr. Earl Dean Howard; on the 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co. Board—Alfred W. 
Stern and Dr. A. J. Todd; on the board for 
the remaining association firms—Dr. Willard 
K. Hotchkiss, Alfred Decker and P. A. Gross- 
man; on the contractors Board—Louis Adel- 
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man and M. R. Johnson. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers trustees acting on various 
boards are Sidney Hillman, Samuel Levin, 
Frank Rosenblum, A. D, Marimpietri, Sidney 
Rissman and Bryce M. Stewart. 

In view of the difficulty of securing agree- 
ment upon trustees among the non-association 
firms, their funds have been administered by 
the chairman in conformity with the procedure 
of the other boards. 

The trustees are charged with making ad- 
ministrative rules, receiving contributions, and 
distributing benefits. The funds are placed 
under the control of the trustees, and the em- 
ployers and the Union lose all interest in 
them. In the event of disruption of relations 
between the two sides or the liquidaticn of a 
firm the trustees are required to distribute 
the funds as unemployment benefit to un- 
employed members of the Union in Chicago 
within a period of five years. 

The five trustee boards established a central 
unemployment insurance office to carry on the 
work of administration, but as the negotiations 
on the final agreement were not completed 
until the early autumn of 1928, the insurance 
office was not able to begin work until Novem- 
ber. As the firms had been collecting con- 
tributions from their emiployees and set these 
aside with their own contributions from May 
1, the office had a considerable amount of back 
work to overtake and as it had no precedents 
to guide it, much experimental work was un- 
avoidable. The administration work was 
divided into three divisions—records, benefits 
and accounts, 


Records Division—Every firm in the market 
forwards weekly to the insurance office a re- 
port of the hours worked, the earnings of each 
employee, and the insurance contributions de- 
ducted from the employee’s pay. The report 
is accompanied by a check to cover the con- 
tributions of the firm and its workers. The 
large firms employing more than half of the 
employees on the market loan their actual pay- 
rolls to the insurance office one day in the 
week avoiding the labour of preparing 2 special 
report, The information thus received is 
posted to individual records maintained for 
every employee in the industry so that the 
office: can tell at any time how much unem- 
ployment any employee has experienced. 

The Union maintains an employment ex- 
change which is an integral part of the scheme. 
At the request of the trustees, the exchange 
forwards to the insurance office daily reports 
of the workers registered for employment with 
the reason for their being out of work. The 
exchange also reports on all workers assigned 
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to employment. These data are also posted 
on the workers’ employment records and the 
two sources of information afford the trustees 
an accurate, impartial and complete employ- 
ment history of each worker. 


Benefits Division ——The benefits division de- 
cides whether a worker is eligible for benefit 
and issues the benefit checks. The employ- 
ment records of the workers are scanned by 
shops periodically and when it is evident that 
the majority of the employees in the shop 
have lost the maximum amount of compen- 
sable unemployment for the season the checks 
are prepared with due regard to the various 
rules. Two carbon copies of each check are 
made. The original check is sent to the 
worker, the duplicate to the employer so that 
he may know by what amount his unemploy- 
ment fund is being depleted and the triplicate 
serves for accounting purposes. The workers 
on part time receive their checks in the shops 
Where they are employed and those entirely 
out of work through the employment exchange 
of the Union. 

Provision is made that workers who receive 
no checks or who are dissatisfied with the 
amount received may forward claims to the 
unemployment insurance office. Each claim 
is considered and reply promptly made, but 
if the worker is still dissatisfied he may ap- 
peal to the chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Over 50,000 checks have been issued and only 
one appeal has been received by the chairman 
and this he dismissed as the worker had been 
out of the city and unavailable for employ- 
ment in the industry during the period he 
claimed benefit. 

The chief difficulty experienced by the bene- 
fit division was that of finding some satis- 
factory means of identifying the workers. Be- 
cause of the various nationalities represented, 
change of name through marriage and different 
ways of spelling names by different employers, 
the office frequently had two or more em- 
ployment records for the same worker. At 
the beginning of the second season the insur- 
ance office after much effort established a 
local-ledger file which has proved an adequate 
solution of the problem. The worker is now 
identified for benefit purposes by the local- 
ledger number he carries in the Union rather 
than by his name, The worker’s lost time is 
posted periodically from his time record to his 
local-ledger card and no matter how many 
time cards he may have by reason of con- 
fusion in name, he can have only one local- 
ledger record. The amounts and serial num- 
bers of all benefit checks issued are also posted 
on the worker’s local-ledger record). 
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Accounts Division—The accounts division 
maintains the individual fund accounts for the 
various houses in the market and it charges 
each firm with the 3 per cent weekly contribu- 
tions indicated on the reports and credits it 
with the cash contributions as received. It 
banks the moneys received daily and co-oper- 
ates with the treasurers of the various boards 
in the investment of surplus funds in US. 
securities as provided by the agreement. This 
division also records the benefits paid on ac- 
count of each firm, charges the firm with its 
share of the expense of administering the office 
and indicates the balance available in the fund. 

The trustees maintain one central benefit 
account for the market from which all benefit 
payments are made except those to temporary 
cutters for whom a separate temporary cutter 
fund has been established. As funds are needed 
for benefit purposes the treasurer notifics the 
trustees concerned and they liquidate securi- 
ties and transfer the proceeds to the benefit 
account, 

Contributions began on May 1, 1923, and on 
April 30, 1925, they amounted to $2,020,005.90. 
It was hoped to begin payment of benefits 
early in 1924 but after a satisfactory volume 
of employment during the period of the first 
six months’ contributions, there was a marked 
shortage and contributions fell off to such an 
extent that payment of the first benefits had 
to be postponed until May 1, 1924. Employ- 
ment is still slack and the drafts on the funds 
have been heavy. The benefits for the six 
months ended October 31, 1924 amounted to 
$944,291 of which $35,098 was paid to the 
temporary cutters and the balance of $909,193 
to the permanent workers in the industry. 

In view of this heavy benefit expenditure in 
the first season the trustees agreed that for the 
second six months benefits should be allowed 
for a maximum of two weeks instead of two 
and one-half weeks as before. Accordingly 
benefits declined from $944,291 for unemploy- 
ment. in the six months ended October 31, 1924 


to $665,338 for the six months ended April 30, 


1925. Of this latter amount $44,053 was paid 
to temporary cutters.and. $621 285 to permanent 
employees. The total benefit expenditure in 
the first two seasons of benefit payments is, 
therefore, $1,609,629 of which $79,151 was dis- 
tributed to temporary cutters and $1,510,096 
to permanent employees. 

At first an effort was made to pay benefits 
monthly but this practice involved much ex- 
pense and afforded but little advantage to the 
workers for in months of good employment 
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the payments were very small. The practice 
was, therefore, discontinued in favour of the 
present plan by which checks are not issued 
for a shop until the majority of the employees 
have lost the maximum amount of compen- 
sable unemployment for the season. Accord- 
ingly the number of checks issued in the first 
season, 41,795 does not indicate the number of 
workers benefited as under the present plan. 
In the six months ended April 30, 1925, 23,145 
checks were issued to as many permanent em- 
ployees and 3,144 checks to 625 temporary cut- 
ters, this latter class of workers receiving bene- 
fits weekly while unemployed. 

The expense of organizing and operating the 
unemployment insurance office totalled $125,- 
000 April 30, and of this amount $20,000 was 
expended on furniture and equipment, leaving 
$105,000 as the operating expense for the first 
two years. This figure is approximately five 
per cent of the total receipts. Accordingly 
ninety-five cents of every dollar received is 
available for the payment of unemployment 
benefits. The unexpended balances of the 
various funds of the market totalled $564,315 
on April 30, 1925. On June 10, 1925, when the 
benefit checks for the second season were com- 
pleted the unexpended balances totalled $415,- 
548. 

It could scarcely be expected that any of 
the house funds would be able to accumulate 
reserves in a time of such marked slackness in 
the industry. However, a few firms in one 
branch of the trade have afforded fairiy con- 
tinuous employment during the past two years 
and if their present level of employment is 
maintained they will shortly be able to discon- 
tinue contributions under the provisions that 
when a fund has accumulated an amount suffi- 
cient for two years’ benefits the firm and the 
workers may cease contributing until the fund 
has been depleted to an amount sufficient for 
one year’s benefits when contributions must be 
resumed. 


Statistics—From the weekly payroll reports 
the insurance office compiles weekly the total 
wages, the total man hours and the number 
of employees on payroll for the different 
branches of the trade and for the market as 
a whole, information which, so far as is known, 
is not available for any other industry. It is 
already evident that these statistics will make 
possible more constructive effort for the dimi- 
nution of unemployment in the industry as 
well as to afford a more scientific basis for the 
unemployment insurance scheme itself. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Summary of the Proceedings of the 41st Annual Convention 


oes Forty-first annual convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in Ottawa from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 4, the sessions being held in the con- 
cert hall of the Auditorium, Mr. J. A. P. 
Haydon, president of the Ottawa Atllied Trades 
and Labour Association, presided over the 
opening session, and formally welcomed the 
delegates, the civic welcome being -extended 
by the Mayor, J. P. Balharrie. 

Following these formalities, the convention 
was addressed by the Hon. James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour. After first conveying his 
greetings and best wishes to the Congress, the 
Minister enumerated the various labour 
bodies that are functioning in the Dominion, 
and indicated the aims and claims of these 
organizations in the representations made to 
the Department of Labour—a Department 
which originated as a result of the recognition 
of the fact that labour had a right to have 
its interests safeguarded; “No Minister of 
Labour,” he said, “has ever been able to 
please all who have been contending for cer- 
tain things from the Department. No Muin- 
ister ever will be able to do that.” The Min- 
ister also outlined the numerical strength of 
the various labour organizations in Canada, 
and, in dealing with the railway brotherhoods, 
(referring particularly to those known as the 
“Big Four’’) he pointed out that the aims of 
these organizations were in line with those of 
the Trades and Labour Congress, and he be- 
lieved that these railway organizations should 
be affiihated to the Congress. Just as other 
_ departments of the Government were organ- 
ized to promote the interests of other branches 
of national life and endeavour, so he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of the Department of 
Labour “to see to it that labour gets a square 
deal.” The Hon. Mr. Murdock declared that, 
though errors might be made, it was his policy 
and aim to so deal with the various questions 
before him as to ensure that labour would 
have its legitimate interests protected and ad- 
vanced. In conclusion he said: “I wish for 
this Congress prosperity and advancement. 
Though I do at times disagree with the 
methods adopted by certain individuals in 
making that advancement, yet whether as Min- 
ister of Labour or as a humble member in a 
labour organization, I am first, last and always 
with you to secure those things to which 
labour is properly entitled.” 


Subsequently, during the session, the con- 
vention was addressed by the Prime Minister, 
the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, on 
behalf of the Federal Government, and by 
Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Ontario, who represented the 
Ontario Government at the behest of the pro- 
vincial premier, Hon. G. H. Ferguson. 


Message of Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister prefaced his remarks 
by references to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the American Federation of Labour, 
both organizations being represented by fra- 
ternal delegates, He also expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Government to the Congress 
“for the manner in which your representatives 
have placed before us your problems.” The 
reason for the inability of the Government to 
meet all the resolutions of the Congress was 
ascribed by the premier as being “due to the 
circumstance that the Government having to 
do with many problems has to deal with one 
problem at a time in the highest interests of 
all.” The Prime Minister outlined the de- 
velopment of the labour movement in Can- 
ada during the last quarter of a century, and 
the creation and parallel growth of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Referring to the activities 
and the services of the Department of Labour, 
the premier said: “The Department of La- 
bour has been a great factor in the industrial, 
social and political life of our country. When 
I try to estimate the services of that Depart- 
ment, I try to ask myself what would have 
been the result if there had been no Depart- 
ment of Labour.’ The Prime Minister then 
defined his views of the industrial problem. 
Analysing its component parts he enumerated 
four factors which were essential to industry, 
these being: Labour, which supplied the phy- 
sical force; Capital, which furnished the instru- 
ments of production; Directing Intelligence 
(distinct from Capital) which was the genius 
to make men work together; Organized So- 
ciety, including all that is represented by Gov- 
ernment. In dealing with the industrial prob- 
lem, he contended that all four factors were 
entitled to the same consideration, and that 
all the trouble was caused by any of these 
factors attempting to control the other three 
or endeavouring to usurp the functions of the 
others. As a solution, the Prime Minister 
emphasized the importance of attitude. “ Posi- 
tion, or attitude, in material things is the 
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secret of right relations,” he declared, adding 
that “what position is in the material uni- 
verse, attitude is in human relationships.” His 
concluding thought was: “I believe a great 
gathering such as this does help to give ex- 
pression to a point of view, and does help to 
create that right attitude toward industry.” 

Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Main- 
ister of Labour of the Province of Ontario, 
stated that the prestige of the provincial De- 
partment of Labour in connection with labour 
matters was becoming more emphasized, and 
that events were beginning to demonstrate 
that association with the provincial legislatures 
would become more pronounced in the future. 
He considered that the criterion of a good 
organized labour movement is the kind and 
type of law on the statutes. In this respect, 
he stated that the Province of Ontario ranked 
high so far as labour legislation was concerned. 
Outlining the labour legislation in the Ontario 
statutes, and citing, among others, such enact- 
ments as the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the Mothers’ Allowance Act, he stated that 
probably the most beneficial piece of labour 
legislation in the province of Ontario was the 
Factory Act. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Congress, 
replied to the addresses of welcome and then 
gave his presidential message. The Congress, 
he said, was representative of sixty different 
trades, and of all the chief industrial centres 
from Halifax to Victoria. ‘Therefore,’ he 
declared, “the voice of this convention is the 
voice of organized labour in Canada.” Refer- 
ring to the Minister of Labour’s mention of 
the unanimity of aim existing between the 
Congress and the “ Big Four” organizations 
of railway labour, President Moore stated that 
he did not know of a time when there was 
closer co-operation between the Railway Four 
and the Congress. “In all our objectives we 
have their distinct co-operation, and we co- 
operate with them,” he said. Speaking of at- 
tempts to secure labour legislation, he stated, 
it had been his experience that requests, how- 
ever mildly worded, but insistent and sincere, 
were far more effective than violently worded 
demands. Referring to the enemies of labour 
within the labour movement, and to attacks 
which had been made upon the responsible 
heads of organized labour, he issued this chal- 
lenge: “ When we read through certain publi- 
cations, finding only words of character assassi- 
nation, sowing discontent and disbelief, we 
have the right to repudiate them. I chal- 
lenge that any act of mine or my colleagues 
or the Congress has been wilfully or know- 


ingly taken against the labour movement 
as a whole.” He also declared that at previous 
conventions delegates had been sent under 
sealed orders. Such action had proved futile, 
and if repeated at this convention, he trusted 
that such attempts would fail in their pur- 
pose. His plea for closer co-operation with 
the farm labourers of Canada was as follows: 
“There can be no permanent improvement in 
our conditions unless prosperity blesses the 
farm labourers of this country. Agricultural 
workers must have their conditions brought 
similar to ours. One of our duties is to so 
frame our requests and platform as to not 
antagonize the farm workers, and the future 
of labour demands united co-operation with 
the farmers of Canada.” In concluding, Presi- 
dent Moore asserted that “Labour had the 
right to live to enjoy the fruits of its own 
toil and the benefits of its inventive genius.” 

The first order of business was the appoint- 
ing of the regular committees, the allocation 
of these duties being made by the president 
on the recommendation of the executive 
council. In addition, the appointments in- 
cluded the offices of assistant secretary, ser- 
geant-at-arms and translator, whose services 
were necessitated by reason of the fact that 
the main business of the convention was con- 
ducted in both English and French. The 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, J. 
W. Wilkinson, announced that about 20 reso- 
lutions had been received too late to comply 
with the constitutional requirement, which 
made it obligatory that resolutions submitted 
to Congress be received 20 days before the 
commencement of the annual convention. In 
many of these tardily submitted resolutions, 
the subject matter was already covered by 
the regularly presented ones, and the conven- 
tion decided against considering the resolu- 
tions which had not been submitted within 
the prescribed time. 

The report of the Credential Committee, 
presented by its chairman, J. T. Foster, indi- 
cated that credentials had been received for 
a total of 267 delegates, the representation 
being divided as follows: Fraternal delegates, 
3; international organizations, which had af- 
filiated the whole of their Canadian mem- 
bership, 48 delegates; 17 trades and labour 
councils, 81 delegates; 127 local unions, 190 
delegates. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The financial statement, which was submit- 
ted by the secretary-treasurer, Mr. P. M. 
Draper, showed that for the fiscal year the 
total receipts from all sources, including the 
balance from the previous year, were $23,- 
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274.41, while the total expenditures amounted 
to $20,938.34, leaving a balance of receipts 
over expenditures of $2,336.07. There was 
also presented by the secretary-treasurer the 
report of the trustees of the Congress head- 
quarters. This report indicated that the re- 
ceipts for the year totalled $1,545, and the 
expenditures were $1,477.18, leaving a balance 
on hand of $67.82. The membership on which 
per capita tax was paid to the Congress for 
the year was 105,912, a decrease of 11,148 
members as compared with last year. Ex- 
plaining this apparent decrease, the secretary- 
treasurer in his report stated that it was due 
to the policy of the Congress in exempting 
from per capita tax payment the membership 
of affiliated unions who were unemployed or 
involved in strikes. The Audit Committee, 
to whom this report was referred, subsequently 
found the accounts correct, and the report 
was adopted. 

_ The convention adopted the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means which recom- 
mended an appropriation of $800 to defray 
the expenses of the fraternal delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress, and also $450 
to cover the expenses of the fraternal delegate 
to the American Federation of Labour. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The report of the executive council detailed 
in its 49 pages the various matters upon 
which the administration took action. These 
activities extended into all phases of endeav- 
our which affected organized labour in the 
Dominion. The report consisted of thirteen 
main divisions or sections, each section out- 
lining the action taken by the executive in 
dealing with the subjects contained therein. 
There follows a synopsis of the executive 
council’s report, together with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports to which the executive’s report was 
referred. Practically all the recommendations 
of this committee, whose chairman was R. J. 
Tallon, were adopted by the convention. 


Legislative Programme, 1925—The subjects 
dealt with under this section included the 
legislative programme of the Congress, which 
was presented to the Dominion Government 
in an interview on January 31 
GAZETTE, February, 1925, page 171). The 
committee commended the executive for its 
policy of presenting the legislative programme 
to the Gevernment after consultation with 
the Canadian field officers of affiliated organi- 
zations. 


Legislation —This section contained a sum- 
mary of legislation before Parliament during 
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the last session. The contents included legis- 
lation which was enacted, legislation which 
was not enacted and resolutions which were 
discussed. Particular reference was made to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
amendments, the amendments to the Do- 
minion Compensation Act, and (under reso- 
lutions introduced) to Senate reform and 
British North America Act amendments. The 
committee, in commenting on this -section, 
drew attention to the nature of the bills 
passed, very few of which were considered to- 
be in the interests of.the workers. ‘“ The un- 
tiring efforts of the two Labour members with 
regard to legislation affecting the workers” 
were commended. 

Affiliations and Advisory Councils—Under 
this section, the executive enumerated the 
various organizations with which the Congress 
had maintained affiliation during the past 
year. These included the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, the Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, the American As- 
sociation for Labour Legislation, the Cana- 
dian Council on Child Welfare, and the 
League of Nations Society in Canada. Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress had also attended 
meetings of several other bodies, brief reports 
of their proceedings being given. The repre- 
sentative of labour on the Dominion Council 
of Health, Vice-President Bert Merson, gave 
a report on the work of this body in which 
the question of narcotic drug control was out- 
lined, and the Congress went on record as 
favouring the absolute prohibition of drugs 
except for medical purposes. 


International—With reference to the death 
of Samuel Gompers, the report of the execu- 
tive mentioned the action of the Congress in 
being officially represented at. the funeral of 
the former head of the American Federation 
of Labour. The delegates in convention then 
honoured his memory by standing and ob- 
serving silence. In dealing with the remain- 
der of the executive’s report, the committee 
expressed appreciation of the close co-opera- 
tion existing between the Congress and the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Education—Under this heading was re- 
viewed the progress made in workers’ educa- 
tion with particular reference to the confer- 
ences between the officers of the Congress 
and the American Federation of Labour with 
a view to extending to Canadian workers edu- 
cational services similar to those rendered to 
the affiliated organizations of the American 
Federation of Labour through the agency of 
the Workers’ Educational Bureau. The com- 
mittee concurred in the recommendation of 
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the report that the incoming executive be 
authorized to continue its negotiations with 
the American Federation of Labour in this 
matter, 

Public Ownership—Dealing with this topic, 
the executive drew attention to the long list 
of industrial undertakings in Canada which 
were now functioning as publicly owned utili- 
ties. In commenting on this fact, the com- 
mittee “noted with satisfaction the progress 
being made in public ownership of utilities 
as being a vindication of the policy adopted 
by this congress in the past.” The com- 
mittee also recommended that the incoming 
executive continue in its efforts to secure re- 
presentation on all governing bodies of such 
public utilities. 


Eight Hour Day—This section of the ex- 
ecutive’s report was productive of a lengthy 
discussion. 
reviewed the eight hour day issue as sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court for a decision 
on the question of jurisdiction between the 
Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Le- 
gislatures. In conclusion, the executive’s 
report stated that the decision of the Supreme 
Court, although unsatisfactory to organized 
labour, made clear as to where the respective 
legislative authority on the eight hour day 
question lay. Summarizing the situation, the 
executive council declared that “provincial 
legislatures must be looked to for the enact- 
ment of eight hour day legislation covering 
general and commercial undertakings, and 
legislation covering government employees 
and those engaged on public works for the 
Federal Government will have to be secured 
from the Federal Parliament.” The execu- 
tive then recommended—and the recommen- 
dation was subsequently endorsed by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the convention—that 
“the incoming general executive, provincial 
executives, provincial federations of labour, 
and our entire affiliated membership exert 
every effort towards securing the adoption, 
throughout ‘Canada, of the eight hour day 
and thus bring this country into line with 
European countries who already have legis- 
lation of this nature.’ In the discussion that 
ensued two opposite opinions were advanced 
as to the best method of securing this mea- 
sure. One faction favoured “militant organi- 
zation” as the basis for securing better condi- 
tions, one delegate declaring that “the trade 
union movement in its economical aspect is 
the strongest weapon to secure for itself 
‘those things to which it is entitled.” On the 
other hand, it was argued that “experience 
was daily showing in the trade union move- 
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ment that it was in its best interests to ap- 
preciate the value of legislative enactment;” 
and that “the security of the eight hour day 
would be made more permanent if there is a 
law to that effect upon the statutes.” It was 
also urged that organization and legislation 
were both necessary to the establishment of 
the eight hour day. 


“Canadian Congress Journal.’—With refer- 
ence to the publication of the official journal 
of the Congress, the committee concurred in 
the recommendation of the executive in urg- 
ing greater efforts towards ensuring the main- 
tenance of the publication and the liquida- 
tion of its deficits. 


British North America Act and Provincial 
Conference——Considerable discussion took 
place over this section of the report, the ex- 
ecutive’s recommendation (in which the com- 
mittee concurred) being adopted as follows: 

“Your executive believes that the time has arrived 
when amendments to the British North America Act 
should be secured which would give greater authority 
to the Dominion Parliament and bring about more 
centralization of our laws which vitally affect the condi- 
tions of wage earners in this country, and that it is 
only by such a step that any essential social reform 


can be brought about and made equally applicable to 
all citizens of Canada.” 


The discussion covered nearly all phases of 
the question. Abolition of appeals to the 
Privy Council was advocated, the opinion 
being expressed that “the interests of this 
Deminion could be equally well served by an 
ultimate legal body in Canada.” Another 
delegate stated that the Privy Council was 
not anxious to handle Canadian questions; 
that the obstacles to amendments to the 
B.N.A. Act did not lie in the hands of the 
Privy Council, “but that they are here in 
Canada and they are political.” That the 
final objective sought “should not end short 
of complete self-government for the Dominion 
of Canada” was also advanced. The interests 
of the provinces were defended by another 
delegate, who urged “that any request which 
might come to the Federal Parliament should 
not be at the expense of the provinces.” 


Nova Scotia Mining Dispute—Under this 
caption, the executive’s report dealt at length 
with the situation which had prevailed in the 
Nova Scotia coal fields as a result of the pro- 
longed cessation of work, and the activities 
of the executive in connection therewith. The 
committee concurred in the action of the ex- 
ecutive, and expressed commendation for its 
“prompt action in placing on record the in- 
formation that the whole labour movement in 
Canada were behind the miners of Nova 
Scotia.” <A telegram was received by Con- 
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gress from A. A. McKay, secretary-treasurer 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, which was read to the delegates and 
which conveyed the thanks of the miners for 
the assistance rendered by the Congress. 

Migration—This part of the report dealt 
with the executive’s attitude toward the ques- 
tion of immigration, and outlined its confer- 
ences with officials of the ‘American Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Labour Department at 
Washington in respect to the operation of the 
Quota Law and the emigration of Canadian 
workers to the United States. The policies 
of Congress in regard to immigration, (prac- 
tically as presented to the Dominion Govern- 
ment on January 31) were reaffirmed. The 
committee commended the efforts of the ex- 
ecutive in dealing with “the delicate question 
of the United States Quota Law and the mi- 
gration of Canadian workers to that country.” 
Appreciation of the assistance in this matiter 
of the American Federation of Labour was 
also expressed. 

Industrial Disputes Legislation —In this sec- 
tion of its report, the Executive reviewed the 
judgment of the Privy Council, which had 
declared the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act ultra wires of the Dominion, and the ac- 
tion of the Federal Parliament in amending 
the Act to conform with the decision of the 
Privy Council. The enactment of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, creating a Permanent In- 
dustrial Court, was reported as being inimical 
to the workers. With reference to the amend- 
ments to the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the executive was opposed to the ex- 
emptions which excluded provincial and muni- 
cipal undertakings from the application of 
the amended Act. This feature, the execu- 
tive considered, would lead to the creation 
of a demand for provincial legislation, which 
“would tend to create confusion and lack of 
uniformity in. the application of such laws, 
and that it would leave the door open for the 
enactment of legislation that would not &%e 
to the benefit of the workers.” The com- 
mittee concurred in the action of the execu- 
tive in asking for amendments to the British 
North America Act, enabling the Dominion 
Parhament to pass legislation on the subject, 
and also in the executive’s opposition to pro- 
vincial legislation in this regard. 

Reiteration of Legislative Requests and Mis- 
cellaneous Matters—Under this heading were 
listed a number of questions, the subject mat- 
ter of which was practically all covered in the 
resolutions submitted. In these cases, the com- 
mittee reported that the questions were dealt 
with by resolution. 
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Reports of Provincial Executive Committees 
and Provincial Federations of Labour 


These reports, which were also referred to 
the Committee on Officers’ reports and 
were subsequently adopted without discussion, 
consisted of synopses of the legislative work 
of the provincial executive committees and 
federations of labour, together with sum- 
maries of the legislation requested and the 
legislation enacted in the various provinces. 
The committee commended the various exe- 
cutives for their activities and services. 


Reports of Fraternal Delegates 


The reports of the fraternal delegates—J. A. 
McClelland to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, and Jehn Colbert to the American 
Federation of Labour contained summaries of 
the chief questions dealt with at the conven- 
tions at which they had represented the Con- 
gress. 


No Radical Change in Constitution 


To the Committee on ‘Constitution and 
Law, whose chairman was Vice-President Bert 
Merson, were referred several resolutions which 
sought to amend the constitution. Among 
these was a resolution which, in one form or 
another, had been rejected by previous con- 
ventions. The intent of this lengthy resolu- 
tion was to alter the basis of the composition 
of the Congress membership so as to allow 
affiliation “to any body of workers in Canada, 
who are organized along trade or industrial 
lines in a functioning national or international 
union.” This proposal would permit the ad- 
mittance of dual organizations, secessionist 
bodies and independent unions. After pro- 
longed discussion, the committee’s recommen- 
dation of non-concurrence was adopted deci- 
sively. In the debate, the main argument ad- 
vanced in favour of the resolution was that 
the depression in the trade union movement 
demanded a change in organization to prevent 
further demoralization, and that the Congress 
needed to draw to itself by a change in its 
constitution all the various organizations which 
comprised the labour movement of the coun- 
try, complete autonomy for the Canadian 
Trade Union movement being the ultimate 
objective. 

The reply of Secretary Treasurer P. M. 
Draper summarized the opposition to the pro- 
posed change. He repudiated the charge that 
the Congress was demoralized through loss of 
membership, and asserted that the resolution 
would only result in further division by ad- 
mitting dual organizations and “rump organ- 
izations, composed of disgruntled members 
who had left international unions with a 
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grouch, imaginary or otherwise.” He declared 
that “the cry of autonomy was only a sub- 
terfuge,’ and that “the trade unions in Can- 
ada had all the autonomy they required from 
their headquarters with all the machinery 
necessary for functioning as an _ industrial, 
legislative and political organization.” 
Considerable discussion also centered on 
another resolution which urged that the con- 
stitution be amended so that the voting power 


of the Congress would be based on the per, 


capita tax paid by the various organizations 
instead of by the delegates present at the 
convention. The supporters of this resolution 
claimed that the time had arrived to change 
the basis of representation in order “to give 
representation to absentee membership ” 
though “it was not the intention to corral 
votes.” Opposition to the resolution was regis- 
tered on the ground that, while such a system 
would recognize the numerical strength of the 
organization, yet “by the system of the bloc 
vote it would place the smaller unions in Can- 
ada at the mercy of the larger ones.’ After 
some further discussion, the committee’s re- 
commendation of non-concurrence was adop- 
ted. The adoption of recommendations of 
non-concurrence also rejected two other reso- 
lutions which called for the delegates electing 
all convention committees (with the exception 
of the Credential Committee) instead of these 
being appointed by the executive. A  reso- 
lution, which aimed at the enlarging of the 
executive by the inclusion of the chairman of 
the respective provincial executives, was simi- 
larly rejected as was also a resolution to per- 
mit the issuing of charters to general labourers. 


Hearing of Fraternal Addresses 


As a special order of business, the Wednes- 
day morning session was chiefly devoted to 
the hearing of fraternal messages. Mr. James 
Dunean, first vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labour, represented that body 
before the convention. In commencing his 
address, he expressed “abiding faith” in the 
trade union movement and in the trade agree- 
ment as developed on the North American 
continent. He advised against “being so gay 
about trying your third party stuff,’ adding 
that “we have tried it in the States and it isn’t 
worth it.” He considered that the labour 
movement in the United States had secured 
advantages by remaining out of party politics 
and adhering to the traditional policy of the 
A. F. of L. With reference to the eight-hour 
day, he preferred to see it established “through 
your trade unions, for then it is a permanert 
thing.” 
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Mr. A. G. Walkden, general secretary of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association of Great Britain, 
was the fraternal delegate from the British 
Trades Union Congress. (Conveying the greet- 
ings of five million British trade unicnists, 
Mr. Walkden, in commenting on the similarity 
of some of the problems confronting the trade 
union movement in Great Britain and in Can- 
ada, referred to the advanced position of the 
movement in Great Britain in having incor- 
porated into legislation such objectives as cld 
age pensions, social insurance and freedom 
from injunctions. ‘“However,’ stated ‘the 
speaker, “you are leading us in the progress 
you have made in owning and controlling 
your public utilities.” Continuing, the British 
delegate extolled and reviewed the work of 
the late British Labour Government, which, 
he pointed out, had been only in office and not 
in power. Such being the case, it concentrated 
on administration and the budget. In this 
respect, he dealt with the operation of unem- 
ployment insurance in Great Britain, and 
claimed that “it had saved the country from 
terrible trouble.” Outlining the basis of organ- 
ization and the development of the trade 
union movement in Great Britain, he pointed 
to its mobility in combining its strength when 
facing a crisis, He illustrated this by the 
recent struggle of the coal miners of Great 
Britain in what he regarded as the crowning 
success of the trade union movement in Great 
Britain. In conclusion, the British delegate, 
in referring to the possibility of the same 
tactics being repeated on a larger scale, de- 
clared as follows: “We may -have to say 
some day to a reactionary government that 
your policy may result in an armed conflict 
somewhere in Europe. If you are going into 
war we are going to stop the wheels of in- 
dustry. There shall be no more war.” 

Miss Maud Foley Van Vaerenwyck, frater- 
nal delegate from the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, emphasized the necessity of in- 
teresting women workers in organized labour. 
She contended that women in labour unions 
should not be patronized, and that if the 
picket line in a strike was good. encugh for 
men it was also good enough for women. The 
speaker, urged the sending of Canadian work- 
ing women to the League’s training school in 
Chicago for leadership in the labour move- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. Kugler, general organizer for the 
International Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, and 
Mr. Walter W. Barrett, field agent of the 
International Allied Printing Trades Associa- 
tion, also addressed the delegates on the par- 
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ticular problems confronting their organiza- 
tions. 

A cable was received from Amsterdam con- 
veying cordial greetings to the Congress from 
the International Federation of Trades 
Unions. A cable was also received from 
Paris, from James F. Marsh, fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Trades Union Congress, 
that the French Federation of Labour 
unanimously decided against negotiating 
amalgamation with the Red International. 


Report of Union Label Committee 

In addition to reporting on the whole sub- 
ject of union labels, this committee dealt 
with two resolutions which were referred to it. 
The first of these (in which the committee 
concurred and which was adopted) asked 
that the executive council be instructed to 
request all trades and labour councils in (Can- 
ada to organize union label leagues in order 
to promote the sale of union label products. 
The second called upon the executive council 
and the provincial executives to interview the 
Federal and Provincial -Governments and 
municipal authorities with a view to request- 
ing that all uniforms manufactured in their 
own plants or contract shops should bear the 
union label. This resolution was concurred 
in by the committee and adopted. The com- 
mittee in its report stated that it found that 
apathy and a “lack of aggressive educational 
propaganda on the part of union workers are 
the main causes for the almost total absence 
of union label products, the few union shops 
and the small number of working buttons 
found in Canada.” Impressing the importance 
of purchasing union made products as part of 
the policy of promoting a wider use of the 
union label, the commitittee’s report urged the 
incoming executive to renew the attempts 
“to have legislation enacted by the Dominion 
Government to protect the union label in 
Canada.” The committee’s report was adopted 
by the convention after a considerable num- 
ber of delegates had participated in the dis- 
cussion which ensued. In connection with 
this subject, President Moore pointed out 
that with this request for a renewal of de- 
mands for registration of union labels, trade 
unionists would have to face an intensifica- 
tion of the agitation for the incorporation of 
unions, which organized labour had always 
opposed for a great many reasons. Coincident 
with the development of the union label cam- 
paign, he advocated the development. of co- 
operative manufacturing so that once a trade 
was established by its label, it would be safer 
from exploitation if controlled by the work- 
ers’ co-operative. 


Congress Opposed to Arming Workers and 
to Use of Troops 


The Committee on Resolutions dealt with 
about seventy-five resolutions which were re- 
ferred to it for consideration of the course of 
action to be recommended to the delegate 
body. In several cases, the committee amal- 
gamated certain resolutions in which there 
was duplication of the subject matter, and 
in others, where it disagreed with the original 
intent, amending clauses were substituted, or 
parts of resolutions were deleted. However, 
in practically all cases the recommendation 
of the committee was adopted by the conven- 
tion. Several of the resolutions, or the recom- 
mendations thereon, proved contentious and 
were thoroughly debated. Among these was 
a resolution which (after setting forth the 
disturbances in Cape Breton, culminating in 
the killing of one worker and the wounding 
of several others—acts which were alleged to 
be “directly attributable to the provocation 
of BESCO’S* armed company police”) de- 
manded “immediate and drastic legislation 
prohibiting corporations from maintaining 
armed forces,” with the further proviso that 
failure to secure such legislation “ will compel 
the trade unions of Canada to take such steps 
as may be necessary to protect their own 
members during strikes, lockouts and similar 
disturbances.” The committee recommend 
deletion of the proviso, which action was pro- 
tested by Delegate Tim Buck, who declared 
that “the only way to prevent armed force 
is to make it more dangerous for a company 
to maintain an armed force.” However, by a 
standing vote of 95 to 56 the convention sup- 
ported the committee’s deletion, and the reso- 
lution was carried, demanding only “ immedi- 
ate and drastic legislation” to prohibit cor- 
porations from maintaining armed forces. In 
addition, the convention, on the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, adopted another reso- 
lution which also expressed opposition to the 
use of troops in industrial disputes, coupled 
with a demand for legislation prohibiting the 
same. Reference was also made to this mat- 
ter in the executive council’s report, where, in 
regard to the Militia Act, the executive 
recommended:— 

“We further believe that the Federal Government 
should be given discretionary powers as to their com- 
pliance with such a requisition (for troops) even when 
made by a Municipality or a Provincial Government. 
In this way direct responsibility would be fixed upon 
those answerable to the electors for their action.” 
The report went on to state that amendments 
to the Militia Act, passed last session, did not 
make any such provision, and the executive 
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urged that further amendments be sought to 
give effect to this recommendation. 

A resolution which stated that a number 
of men had been sent to the Southern Alberta 
beet fields by the Calgary branch of the Pro- 
vincial ‘Labour Bureau, and were put to 
expense because other labour was already 
employed there, and which asked that the 
men be reimbursed, was dealt with by the 
committee, the recommendation being that 
this question be taken up with the Dominion 
Employment Service. This recommendation 
was adopted. 


Congress adheres to International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions 


A debate resulted from a resolution—strong- 
lv supported by the Communist group in 
the convention—which urged “the convening 
of an all-inclusive conference of the trade 
unions of the world for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a basis upon which all organized work- 
ers can be rallied into one Trade Union In- 
ternational.” ‘The convention was also asked 
by this resolution to endorse “the policy and 
actions of the British Trades Union Congress 
in its joint efforts with the Trade Unions of 
Soviet Russia” in establishing (as “a prac- 
tical step” towards international solidarity) 
the International Unity Committee, which had 
resulted from the Anglo-Russian Conference. 
However, the committee, in recommending 
non-concurrence, advised “that this Congress 
confine its relations with Labour in Europe 
to the International Federation of Trade 
Unions.” Replying to the argwments of the 
Communists that the resolution did not ask 
for amalgamation but “to endorse a certain 
policy,” President Moore declared that trade 
unionists in Canada,. being economically a 
part of the American trade union movement, 
had a different situation to consider from 
that prevailing in Great Britain. He ex- 
plained that the American Federation of La- 
bour had withdrawn from the Amsterdam In- 
ternational to which the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was affiliated. This being 
the case, he considered that world unity could 
not be accomplished unless the American 
Federation of Labour became a part of the 
Amsterdam International, and that “our best 
policy was to let the British go ahead with 
their efforts while we tried to bridge the gulf 
between the Amsterdam International and 
the American Federation of Labour.” The 
discussion was closed by the convention adopt- 
ing the committee’s recommendation. 

The extension of Dominion Government 
credits to Soviet Russia for the promotion 
of Russian purchases in Canada was urged 
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by two resolutions, in lieu of which the com- 
raittee substiuted one . resolution to mean 
only the approval of “the resumption and 
improvement of trade relations with Russia.” 
The committee further recommended, in the 
evout of such trade developing, that steps be 
taken to request the Russian authorities to 
place orders in Canada with firms employ- 
ing union labour only. This substitute reso- 
lution from the committee was adopted. 


Industrial Unionism Rejected 


Five resolutions, all urging the adoption of 
some form of Industrial unionism by the amal- 
gamation of the present craft unions into in- 
dustrial unions, were submitted. As _ this 
question has been repeatedly before Congress 
conventions in recent years (and always de- 
feated) the committee, in again rejecting 
these proposals, merely re-affrmed the con- 
sistent policy of the Congress as reiterated at 
the 1924 London convention, i.e. “adhesion to 
the present form of organization, providing as 
it does the machinery for closer co-ordination 
of international craft unions, which has worked 
so successfully in the past and been the means 
of very materially improving the wages and 
working conditions of the workers, not only 
in the Dominion of Canada but on the Ameri- 
ean continent.” The committee’s recommen- 
dation, re-affrming this policy, was adopted 
without discussion. 

After considerable discussion, the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution, which, after out- 
ling the exploitation of Chinese Labour and 
the struggie of the Chinese people “ against 
the brutal oppression of the foreign Imperial- 
ists,” called upon Congress to adopt, among 
others, the following demands: (1) the with- 
drawal from China of the Imperialists and 
their armed forces; (2) the granting of the 
demands of the Chinese workers now on strike. 


Supports Employment Service of Canada 


Criticism of the work of the Employment 
Service of Canada formed the contents of a 
resolution which called for its discontinuance 
if it was “found not practicable” to “function 
as was the expressed intent of those respon- 
sible for its organization.” The committee’s 
recommendation of non-concurrence was 
adopted after a discussion in which it was 
pointed out, in refutation of the criticism, 
that the Employment Service Act was enacted 
at the request of organized labour, and had 
served the interests of labour in preventing 
exploitation of the workpeople. The com- 
mittee concurred in, and the convention 
adopted, another resolution which instructed 
the incoming executive of the Province of 
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Quebec to ask the Government for the com- 
plete abolition of all private employment 
agencies with the exception of those directed 
Dv trade unions. 


Objects to Price of 4.4 Beer 


A resolution from the Toronto Building 
Trades Council called for the Congress to re- 
affirm its attitude in favour of beer and light 
wines, at the same time objecting to “the 


extortionate prices fixed by the Ontario Brew- 


ers’ Association for this mild beer known as 
4.4”’ The matter was referred to the On- 
tario executive for “favourable action.” 

Two resolutions, which emanated from the 
floor of the convention, and which were in- 
troduced by unanimous consent, condemned 
the action of the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture “in removing Labour’s representative 
from the Motion Picture Projectionist Board” 
and requested that “this action be reconsid- 
ered,” the decision of the convention being 
conveyed by wire to the Hon. John Oliver, 
Premier of British Columbia. The second, 
extending the “unanimous moral support” of 
the Congress to the miners in their industrial 
struggle, coupled with the sincere wish that 
an. early settlement would be reached satis- 
factory to all the parties involved, was for- 
warded to John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Before the 
adjournment, acknowledgement was received 


from the U.M.W. President. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions, which were 
covered the following subjects: 


Instructing the provincial executives to press for 
legislation prohibiting the commercial manufacture or 
making of clothing in homes. 

Instructing the incoming executive to request the 
Provincial Governments to enact legislation, providing 
for a practical examination of auto mechanics. 

Instructing all provincial executives to consider mak- 
ing provision, through traffic regulations, for the right 
of way being allowed to fire fighting apparatus when 
responding to alarms. 

In favour of representations being made by the 
provincial executive for Quebec to the Quebec Legis- 
lature respecting certain amendments to the statutes 
pertaining to the licensing of motion picture machine 
operators. 

Instructing the Congress executive to secure legisla- 
tion compelling compulsory inspection of air pressure 
tanks and spraying machines. 

Instructing the executive to request the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to enact a standard code of building by-laws, 
which shall constitute the minimum requirements in 
municipalities and cities of the province. 

Instructing the Quebec provincial executive to urge 
upon the Legislature of Quebec the ratification of the 
draft convention of the International Conference of 
Labour at Geneva on workmen’s compensation in in- 
dustrial accidents. 

In favour of amending the Civil Service Act whereby 
any branch of the service so desiring can be placed 
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under the Industrial Disputes Act or an independent 
board ‘‘ with full powers to adjust any grievances that 
may obtain from arbitrary findings of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission.” 

Instructing the Quebec Provincial executive to make 
the necessary representations before the Legislature 
seeking enactment of legislation whereby no town or 
city may interfere with the right of its employees to 
become members of any union or association. 

Instructing the executive officers to vigorously continue 
their efforts to secure legislation making illegal the 
issuance of injunctions in connection with industrial 
disputes. 

Urging the institution of the eight-hour day on all 
public works. : 

In favour of federal office cleaners being put on the 
same basis as permanent employees with respect to 
salary, superannuation and other privileges; and of 
only widows and self-supporting women being employed 
as office cleaners where the nature of the work is such 
as can be performed by women. 

Requesting legislation to compel all employers of 
labour to give all employees at least two weeks’ holi- 
days with full pay each year, ten months or more 
employment to entitle employees to be covered by such 
legislation. 

Instructing provincial executives to take the necessary 
action to secure one day’s rest in seven for fire fighters 
and all classes of workers. ; 

In favour of certain amendments to the regulations 
of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board and the Ontario 
Factory Act. 

In favour of having the Congress instruct its pro- 
vineial executives to seek from the Provincial Cabinets 
the necessary legislation making effective a two platoon 
system for all members of paid civic fire brigades. 

Protesting against war memorials being built by public 
funds under unfair conditions. 

Urging the immediate nationalization of all coal mines 
and natural resources operated under national control. 

Instructing Congress to endeavour to achieve amal- 
gamation of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. Also to bring about complete unity of 
onganization among the postal employees. 

Instructing the Congress executive, in conjunction 
with the Ontario executive, to impress upon the Ontario 
Government the necessity of strengthening the fair wage 
provisions of the Province, and making more adequate 
provision for its enforcement. 

In favour of asking the Federal Government to penal- 
ize contractors who do not observe the Fair Wage 
Clauses according to the letter of the law, and also 
eliminating objectionable amendments of the regulations, 
relating to agreements. 

Urging the Provincial Legislature of Quebec that the 
Fair Wage Act be amended providing for the insertion 
in all future contracts of the schedule to be paid all 
classes of labour, and that it be the duty of the 
Minimum Wage Commission to compile and enforce 
said. scale. 

Urging the Canadian Government, in the event of 
further steamship construction for the West Indian 
service that such steamships be constructed in Cana- 
dian yards and manned by Canadian citizens. 

Urging the adoption of a series of suggestions from 
the Montreal Trades and Labour ‘Council (relative 
to unemployment and conditions in the shipbuilding 
industry) and favouring the appointment of a Federal 
Commission to consider recommendations on the same. 

Instructing the executive to seek a special interview 
with the Dominion Government with a view to giving 
effect to recommendations from the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council looking towards a solution of un- 
employment. 
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Re-affirmation of adherence to the Congress principle 
of a working day of eight hours and a working week 
of forty-four hours, with the proviso that “in any 
locality where organized labour finds itself able to 
relieve an unemployed situation by a working week of 
less hours, this Congress is of the opinion such should 
be done.” 

In favour of legislation providing for unemployment 
insurance for all workers on a non-contributory basis. 

Urging Congress to appoint a representative on the 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and, in conjunction with affiliated units, 
to aid in extending this system of workers education. 

Urging upon the Legislature of the Province of Quebec 
the adoption of a series of measures to facilitate the 
development of education in that province. (These 
measures were the same as were endorsed by the 
Congress last year and were given in detail in the 
Lazour Gazerre for October, 1924, page 855). 

Instructing the Ontario executive to urge upon the 
Ontario Legislature certain amendments to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, and the administration of the Act in 
a more just and sympathetic manner. 

Urging upon such Provincial Governments, which have 
not yet established Mothers’ Allowances, the advisability 
of enacting such legislation without delay. 

In favour of legislation to establish Old Age Pensions. 

Urging restriction of immigration ‘until means are 
provided to look after the present population.” 

Urging the appointing of a Royal Commission, fully 
representative of all classes, including organized labour, 
to investigate the conditions under which the banking 
business is being carried on in Canada. 

Urging amendments to The Bankruptcy Act so that 
in cases of insolvency the claims of employees for 
wages receive priority over those of all other creditors. 

Urging the Congress executive to co-operate with the 
American Federation of Labour in its forthcoming 
organization campaign. 

Protesting against military training in schools and 
demanding legislation eliminating the same. 

Urging upon the Quebec Legislature the amending of 
Article 2931 of the Quebec Statutes making it necessary 
“that each School Commission furnish proof that not 
less than one-half of the sum granted for the purpose of 
buying prize books is employed in the purchasing of 
books written by Canadian authors, printed in Canada.” 


In the closing hours of the convention, a 
prolonged debate occurred over the minority 
order of the Board of Railway ‘Commissioners 
-which provided for a reduction in railway 
freight rates on grain and flour from the 
prairie provinces for export through Pacific 
coast ports. The decision of the convention 
was as follows: “That the convention vigor- 
ously oppose the enforcement of minority 
decisions of the Railway Commission on mat- 
ters which have a very far-reaching effect, and 
refer the further consideration of the matter 
to the incoming executive for fuller investiga- 
tion with other representatives of railroad 
organizations.” 

A part of one of the sessions of the con- 
vention was devoted to the presentation of 
suitable gifts to the visiting fraternal dele- 
gates and to the members of the local enter- 
tainment committee. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, Mr. Tom Moore 
was elected president of the Congress for the 


eighth successive year by a majority of 140 
votes over Tim Buck of Toronto, the only 
other nominee. The vote was: Moore, 169; 
Buck, 29. Mr. P. M. Draper, who has been 
twenty-five years secretary of the Congress, 
was re-elected unanimously, his nominator 
being the same delegate who nominated him 
for the position twenty-five years ago. In 
honour of his quarter of a century continuous 
stewardship in this office, the delegates pre- 
sented him with a suitable memento. 

The full list of officers, provincial execu- 
tive committees and fraternal delegates for 
1925-6 is as follows:— 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa. 

Secretary-Treasurerer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa. 

Vice-Presidents, James Simpson, Toronto, Bert Mer- 
son, Toronto, and J. T. Foster, Montreal. The three 
vice-presidents were all re-elected to office. 

Provincial Executive Committees: Nova Scotia—(left 
to the Congress executive to appoint representatives). 
Quebec—G. R. Brunet, Montreal; O. Fleury, Quebee; 
J. Pelietier, Montreal; O. Hebert, Hull. Ontario—H. S. 
Mitchell, Hamilton; A. F. McLeod, Espanola; R. 
Plante, Ottawa; Mary McNab, Toronto. Manitoba— 
J. L. McBride, Winnipeg; G. W. Howard, Winnipeg; 
J. H. Palmer, Dauphin; J. H. Roberts, Winnipeg. 
Saskatchewan—A. Eddy, Saskatoon; E. Perry, Regina; 


C. F. Green, and A. Baker, Moose Jaw. British 
Columbia—P. Bengough, Vancouver; R. Nunn, Vic- 
toria; Fred Hoover and Walter Scrivens, Vancouver. 


The first named delegate in each of the above provin- 
eial executives is the chairman. 


After three ballots were taken, Montreal 
was chosen as the convention city for 1926. 


Loss by Dust Explosions 


Investigations conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry show that forty- 
five lives were lost, twenty-eight employees 
injured and $5,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed in dust explosions and resulting fires 
in the United States during the past year. 
These explosions and fires occurred in starch 
manufacturing plants, woodworking estab- 
lishments, leather-grinding mills, feed-mixing 
plants, and grain elevators. A summary pre- 
pared by the bureau shows that there are 
22.000 establishments in the United States 
manufacturing dusty products, such as starch, 
feed, cocoa, spice and sugar, or producing dust 
during the manufacture of woodenware, 
aluminum ware, corks, etc. The dust ex- 
plosion hazard also exists in a smaller degree 
in warehouses, transfer stations and similar 
establishments where large quantities of dust 
or dusty material are handled either in bulk 
or in package form. ‘Open lights, electric 
arcs, ‘lighted cigars, cigarettes and _ pipes, 
sparks of static electricity, and the breaking of 
lighted electric lamps are stated to be sources 
of ignition sufficient to start a dust explosion 
when enough dust to form an explosive mixture 
is present in the air. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


American Federation of Labour Convention 


Call 

HE American Federation of Labour has is- 
sued a call to the 45th convention, to be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, commencing 
October 5. The call expresses the hope that 
every member organization will be represented 
at the convention, and take advantage of this 
opportunity for study, research and the for- 

mulation of future policies. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Wage Movement—The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen at their recent fourth annual 
convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, adopted 
a report from the schedule and wage com- 
mittee, recommending that the machinery of 
the Brotherhood be put in action, through its 
various associations of general chairmen, with 
a view to inaugurating a wage movement, 
seeking a substantial increase in rates of pay 
for men in train and yard service, and that 
the various associations proceed along this 
line at meetings to be held as follows:— 
Chicago Local Chairmen’s Association, No- 
vember 1, 1925; Western General Chairmen’s 
Association, November 3, 1925; Southern Gen- 
eral Chairmen’s Association, November 10, 
1925; Eastern General Chairmen’s Association, 
November 17, 1925. 

The convention further ruled that under no 
circumstances should there be any compro- 
mise in revising rules in connection with this 
wage movement. The Chicago Local Chair- 
man’s Association, known as District No. 4, 
is to set forth the rates of pay to be recognized 
as a basis of settlement for the yardmen of 
the United States and Canada. The rate of 
pay for roadmen will be based on the hauling 
power of locomotives resulting in flat in- 
creases in existing rates. In the event of a 
failure to effect a settlement upon the new 
principles introduced, the various associations 
are authorized to proceed as heretofore in ob- 
taining a flat increase in pay for freight and 
passenger trainmen. The president of the 
Grand Lodge is to secure all available data 
relating to the principle of basing wages on 
the draw bar pull and weight on drivers of 
locomotives, and that such information be 
forwarded to the various associations for their 
assistance in the prosecution of the wage 
movement. 

General committees are to endeavour to 
have a 12-hour day away-from-home-terminal 
rule, instead of the present 16-hour away- 
from-home-terminal rule, incorporated into the 


schedule, and that this movement be nation- 
wide in scope, including the Dominion of Can- 
ada, but not in conjunction with the pro- 
posed new wage movement. 

The convention was opposed to the practice 
by which conductors are required to take train 
orders over the telephone. 

The general committee are to seek the 
privilege of being a party, with the operating 
officers, to making and agreeing upon inter- 
pretation of transportation and operating rules 
affecting the employees in train and yard ser- 
vice. 

A concerted effort will be made to have all 
railroads adopt a standard code of rules. 


Merging of railways—The convention auth- 
orized the president of the Grand Lodge to 
create a commission or fact-finding committee, 
to investigate merger questions for the pur- 
pose of preparing a plan to be submitted to 
general committees on roads involved in a 
merger proposition, in order equitably to safe- 
guard the seniority rights of the employees 
that the Brotherhood represents. (A resolu- 
tion respecting the rights of men on ab- 
sorbed properties was passed at the previous 
convention, held at Toronto). 


Promotion—General grievance committees 
were instructed to insist that yardmasters be 
promoted from the ranks of yardmen accord- 
ing to their seniority. 


Overtime pay—The convention adopted a 
recommendation “that this organization recog- 
nize the principle of time and one-half for 
work performed in excess of eight hours to be 
as sacred as the basic eight-hour day is itself 
sacred and we urge this convention to go on 
record that the time and one-half rule shall 
not be compromised during the negotiation 
or application of the proposed wage move- 
ment.” 


Standard yard rates—General committees 
are to urge companies to pay the standard 
rate of pay for yardmen performing work train 
service exclusively within yard switching 
limits. ; 

Employment age—The Brotherhood will 
seek to secure a modificatiom of the existing 
practice of railway executives in refusing to 
hire men who have reached the age of 35 
vears, and in employing students, and to secure 
the employment of men between the ages of 
35 and 45, being still in their prime. 


Pension changes—The Brotherhood’s pen- 
sion plan was amended by the addition of a 
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new provision that no application will be ac- 
cepted from any member who has on July 1, 
1925, reached the age of sixty-five years. No 
application will be accepted from a member 
who has after July 1, 1926, reached the age of 
forty-five years. Any person joining the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen after July 
1, 1926, and who has reached the age of 
forty-five years will not be eligible for ad- 
mission to this department. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 


The sixth annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation was held at Toronto 
in August. Vice-president R. E. Howe, occu- 
pied the chair. 

The Honourable G. 8. Henry, minister of 
education of Ontario, in welcoming the dele- 
gates, suggested that there was a defect in the 
present educational system, as students were 
trained without reference to the positions 
available for their employment, and that the 
convention might be able to suggest some 
method of selective education which would 
not overcrowd any profession. The chairman 
replied that the question raised by the minister 
involved expenditure and that with smaller 
classes and wider differentiation of courses 
something might be devised. 

Reports were received from British Columbia 
and Alberta, from the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Alliance, the Saskatchewan Secondary Teach- 
ers’ Association, the ‘Manitoba ‘Teachers’ 
Federation, the Ontario Secondary Teachers’ 
Association, the Ontario Men Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Federation of Women Teachers of 
Ontario, the Provincial Association of Protes- 
tant Teachers of Quebec, and the Teachers’ 
Federation of Prince Edward Island. Informa- 
tion was given as to the relation of teachers 
to the ‘Council of Public Instruction of Quebec 
and iPrince Edward Island and the Depart- 
ments of Education in the other provinces. 
The teachers of Nova Scotia and Ontario 
are to be invited to co-operate in making the 
Federation representative of the entire Domin- 
i0n. 

Contracts—-A committee was appointed to 
draft uniform legislation that would tend to 
obtain security of tenure for teachers in the 
various provinces, and to draft a form of con- 
tract to implement such legislation. A wide 
diversity was found to exist in the different 
provinces in regard to contracts, pointing to 
the need for a standardized form of agreement. 

Interchange of teachers—The delegates were 
strongly in favour of an exchange of teachers 
within the ‘Empire and between the various 
provinces, and it was reported that progress 
had already been: made in this direction. 
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These exchanges, 1t was thought, should be 
organized by the provincial departments, but 
if any further organization should be required 
the Federation will set up the necessary 
machinery. Due publicity is to be given to 
this policy through the provincial onrganiza- 
tions. 

The convention resolved that an excursion 
of Canadian teachers to the British Isles in 
1926, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, would be desirable, and 
instructed the incoming executive to appoint 
a committee to consider the matter, and if 
practicable, to provide the excursion on the 
condition that the excursion be under the 
auspices of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

The convention approved a suggestion that 
the Federation should have a representative 
on the Senate of Canada, and the Dominion 
prime minister and' the leader of the opposi- 
tion will be memorialized on the subject. 

The principle that the teachers’ training 
period should be for two years was approved. 

A committee was appointed to report at the 
next annual meeting on the subject of per- 
manient headquarters for the Federation. 

The Secretary was instructed to inform the 
British teachers’ organizations that there is at 
present a surplus of teachers in ‘Canada, and 
that contrary statements are false. 

Reduced return railiway fares are to be 
sought for teachers desiring to travel eastward 
from the west during the summer vacations. 

The Federation will take part in the next 
convention of the World Federation of 


‘Teachers, if it should be held in Canada. 


A committee was appointed’ to promote the 
organization of teachers in backward districts, 
and another committee will secure full in- 
formation as to matriculation certificates, high 
school diplomas and other matter in the 
various provinces. 

The convention pledged its support to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance in their dispute 
with the Blairmore School Board. 

The next annual convention will be held at 
Charlottetown, P-E.I. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows:—President, Mr. R. E. Howe, West- 
mount; Vice-president, Mr. M. J. Coldwell; 
Secretary-treasurer, Mr. G. J. Elliott, Winni- 
peg. ; 
Ontario and Quebec Typographical Union 


The fourteenth annual convention of the On- 
tario and Quebec Conference of Typograph- 
ical Unions was held at Windsor, Ontario, 
during the last week of June, Mr. J. A. P. 
Haydon acting as president of the Conference. 
Fraternal delegates were present from sister 
organizations, including Mr. George R. Brunet, 
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Canadian vice-president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, and 
Mr. Jos. Pelletier, general organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. In addition, Mrs. 
E. G. Simmonds and A, McDonald extended 
greetings from the Empire State Typographical 
Conference and the Michigan Federation of 
Typographical Unions: It was reported that 
since last November new local unions have 
been organized at Niagara Falls, Belleville, 
Owen Sound and Hamilton, while a large num- 
ber of new members have been added in sev- 
eral other districts. 

The convention pledged its full support to 
the International Typographical Union in the 
general campaign of organization, education 
and publicity, with particular reference to the 
organization of printers in small towns, and to 
this end the co-operation and assistance of the 
Weekly Newspaper Publishers’ Association will 
be sought. Typographical unions throughout 
Canada having expressed themselves as in 
favour of placing a ten cents per pound cus- 
toms duty on American magazines entering 
the Dominion, it was decided to address a 
questionnaire on this subject to all candidates 
in the forthcoming Dominion elections, and 
the rephes will be published. The convention 
also requested the establishment by the 
Dominion Government of an independent 
tariff commission. 

The convention urged all affiliated unions 
and their members to co-operate with the 
school authorities in furthering technical edu- 
cation. v 

During the sessions a British flag was pre- 
sented to Mr. J. M. Lynch, president of the 
International Typographical Union. This will 
be flown on certain specified days from the 
new headquarters building in Indianapolis. 
Mr. Lynch was informed that “now that the 
International Typographical Union owns a 
headquarters building, which is the property 
of the membership residing in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, the Cana- 
dian membership believes that the flags of 
both ‘countries should be flown from this 
building.” 

Officers were elected as follows:— 

President, J. A, P. Haydon, of Ottawa. 

Vice-president, Hugh §. Bentley, of Hamil- 
ton. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. H. Wheatley, of Lon- 
don. 

A vice-president to represent the Quebec 
unions will be appointed by the executive 
committee. 


St. Catharines was chosen as the convention 
city for 1926. 
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Industrial Alliance in Great Britain 


At the invitation of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, a conference of certain Brit- 
ish trade unions, with an approximate aggre- 
gate membership of 3,000,000, was held re- 
cently with a view to reviving on a broader 
basis the “triple alliance” of miners, railway- 
men and transport workers. The unions repre- 
sented were: The Miners’ Federation, National 
Union of Railwaymen, Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, Railway 
Clerks’ Association, Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, Nationa! Transport Workers’ 
Federation, Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades, and Boilermakers’ Society. 

The conference decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider plans for the establishment 
of an alliance of these organizations, for the 
purpose of maintaining labour standards and 
improving the wages and conditions of the 
workers. A sub-committee of six was subse- 
quently appointed to draft the details of the 
alliance and to examine constitutional diffi- 
culties. 

The draft constitution of the proposed alli- 
ance was issued in July. The constitution 
states the objects of the Alliance as follows:— 

“To create, by means of an alliance of the 
specified organizations, a means of mutual 
support to assist any or all of the allied 
organizations in defending the hours of labour 
and wage standards, and securing advance- 
ment of the standard of living, or to take 
action to secure acceptance of, or to defend, 
any principle of an industrial character which 
may be deemed vital by the allied organiza- 


tions.” 


The conditions of membership involve the 
allied organizations in definitely undertaking, 
notwithstanding anything in their agreements 
or constitutions to the contrary, to act as 
directed by the general conference of the 
alliance. Nothing in the constitution inter- 
feres with the right of the allied organiza- 
tions to promote movements on their own 
behalf, but in such cases they are not entitled 
to the assistance of the alliance. 


International Seamen’s Conference 


A conference between representatives of the 
seafarers’ organizations affiliated to the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation and 
representatives of organizations not so affili- 
ated (i.e., the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, the Association of Danish Seamen, 
and the Danish Cooks and Stewards’ Union) 
was held in London, England, in July. The 
object of the conference was to consider the 
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situation created by the omission to place 
on the agenda of the next International 
Labour Conference the question of hours of 
work of seamen. The ‘following resolution 
was adopted :— 

That a joint committee of representatives 
of deck hands, stoke-hold and catering depart- 
ments be appointed to bring before the 1926 
Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization a request to discuss hours of labour 
at sea; further, that. such committee be in- 
structed to draft a schedule of working hours 
for all seamen on board ship. 

The conference appointed three delegates 
from each organization to be members of 
the committee. 

It was found impossible to come to an 
agreement on the subject of the establishment 
of an International Seamen’s Code, the repre- 


sentatives of the ‘National Sailors’ and Fire- - 


men’s Union and of the American organiza- 
tion having stated that they did not desire 
the reform in question. 


Employees and Welfare Schemes 


The general executive board of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, after an in- 
vestigation lasting for more than a year, have 
recommended that local unions be instructed 
to see that future wage contracts are not to 
contain clauses requiring employees to assess 
themselves for welfare schemes. Such schemes 
include provision of old age pensions and 
sickness and accident benefits. The investi- 
gation showed that in a few cases the em- 
ployers bore the entire cost of the benefits, 
but that many employers collected from one 
to three per cent of wages, often without the 
zonsent of the employees. The report of the 
executive board states that “where a bona 
fide organization of employees does not exist, 
the cost of these schemes is now borne by 
wages, and the workers are paying dearly 
in inadequate wage rates and inferior labour 
conditions. There are companies with which 
our local divisions have contracts that had 
imposed these insurance benefit schemes upon 
our members without consulting the organiza- 
tion, and have required the employees to 
jointly contribute in paying the cost. Our 
members had nothing to say in establishing 
the insurance, bargaining its terms or cost, 
or the sums, if any, they should contribute 
to this cost. This is not democracy in in- 
dustry. The employees are supposed to be 
the direct beneficiaries of this insurance, bear- 
ing part of the expense and should therefore 
have a say in its establishment.” 
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Vacation House for Garment Workers 


“Unity House,” a holiday home at Forest 
Park, Pennsylvania, lately provided by the 
Internationa! Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
for the use of its members, is described in 
the July issue of the American Federationist, 
by Fannia M. Cohn, a vice-president of the 
organization. The vacation home, she states, 
was originally the property of the Waist and 
Dressmakers’ Locals 22 and 25, but was bought 
this spring by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. Tens of thousands of 
dollars have been invested in improvements by 
the International. The transfer of the vaca- 
tion center was the occasion of a three-days’ 
celebration on June 12, 18, 14. Additional 
significance and prestige was given the occa- 
sion by the presence of the president of the 
American Federation of Labour, William 
Green. Unity House, operated on a non-profit 
basis, and managed by our International, is 
made available \to all the members at a 
rate of seventeen dollars a week. It stands 
on a large tract of land which ‘has been 
cleared in the midst of forest and hills. The 
settlement. consists of cottages which can 
accommodate about 600 members at a time, . 
and is “equipped with everything that civili- 
zation has prepared for the pleasure of the 
leisured rich.” 





Employee Lunchreoms 


The American Management Association has 
published a pamphlet on “ Employee Lunch- 
rooms,’ showing the benefits to be derived 
by employers and workers from plant restau- 
rants. A large employer of labour states that 
“investigation after investigation has proved 
that in factories not equipped with plant res- 
taurants, the production charts become very 
erratic after the noonday recess, simply be- 
cause the workers have not been fortified with 
nourishing, wholesome food; and not only 
does production suffer a definite setback, but 
the number and serrousness of the accidents 
increase, especially in the last two hours of 
the working day.” 

Another employer gives his experience as 
follows: “We are thoroughly convinced that 
the lunchroom has been of material benefit 
in our accident prevention campaign, has in- 
creased cfliciency and has minimized time 
lost’ through sickness.” 

Some plant cafaterias are run entirely by 
the employees themselves. One of these has 
been in existence for fifteen years. It em- 
ploys a full-time manager, and is able to 
make a small profit for the benefit of the 
employees’ club house. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Inspection of Machinery in British Columbia 


The chief inspector of factories of British 
Columbia states that “accident prevention 
has become a definitely organized objective 
in practically all large industrial plants 
throughout the province, with the result that 
records concerning preventable accidents show 
a gratifying reduction. A different procedure 
is now being followed when new machinery 
is being installed or plants rebuilt. In the 
past the dominating objective appeared to be 
to get the machinery in operation and then 
wait until the inspector made an inspection 
of the plant before any serious attempt was 
made to provide safe working conditions for 
the employees. The general practice at the 
present time, however, is to have all safe- 
guards installed before the machinery or plant 
is placed in operation, and then to notify the 
Inspector that the plant is aa, for inspec- 
tion.” 

Pure Air Possible in all Factories 

“Ventilation problems no longer offer in- 
superable difficulties to the engineering world, 
but on the contrary, experts in this line are 
available whose experience justifies the as- 
sertion of the principle that a clean breathing 
atmosphere may be provided for the workers 
in any of the industries that are carried on in 
this country.” This view is expressed by Mr. 
John Roach, deputy commissioner of labour 
of New Jersey, in an address reported in the 
United States Monthly Labour Review for 
July. “I am willing,” he says, “to stand on 
the general theory that every worker is en- 
titled to safe, hygienic working conditions, 
and none should be exposed to the danger 
or discomforts of industrial dust, noxious 
fumes, or excessive heat, during the period 
of his employment. Engineering science has 
made such strides in the field of mechanical 
ventilation that there is no longer any deep- 
seated or intricate problem involved in the 
arrangement of processing methods that will 
prevent the installation of practical mecha- 
nical devices to confine or remove dust, va- 
pours, and gases at their point of origin.” 

The speaker pays a tribute to the employers 
in regard to the protection of the workers. 
“The general attitude of employers toward 
the introduction of expensive plant improve- 
ments has broadened during the past decade 
to such an extent that the combined forces 
of engineering research and investigation are 
now engaged in developing and perfecting 
standardizations of processes having in view 
the ultimate safety of the working people. 
The practice of plant managers and engineers 
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meeting in conference and exchanging views 
on ‘processing has divested important trade 
groups of the curtains of mystery and secrecy 
that formerly hid their methods from the 
public gaze and has enabled progressive 
directors to install processing safeguards that 
are the joint product of technical and prac- 
tical experience. The  safety-first 
movement that has reached proportions of 
national importance probably originated in 
the industrial convulsion that caused many 
of our leading states to adopt workmen’s 
compensation laws based on the economic 
theory that industry, rather than the indi- 
vidual worker, should bear the financial bur- 
den of industrial accidents causing loss of 
time and impairment of earning ability. 
In the early days of our legislative 
struggles for improved labour legislation, very 
little was said about injuries due to breath- 
ing air contaminated with poisonous or non- 
poisonous dusts, vapours, or gases, as most 
of the early efforts to provide a larger mea- 
sure of protection for the workingman were 
confined to accidents caused by dangerous 
machinery or defective plant premises. 
In this country there has been a BANS 
acceptance of the modern enlightened work- 
ing standard that every worker is entitled to 
clean air and that (while certain dusts and 
fumes are more dangerous than others) all 
contamination of the atmosphere of the work- 
room must be avoided. This desirable con- 
dition may be effected through the installa- 
tion of mechanical exhaust ventilation which 
can be adapted to almost every variety of 
manufacturing process involving the evolu- 
tion of dusts, fumes, steam, or excessive heat.” 


Analysis of Lost Time Accidents 


The Engineering and Rating Division of 
the Maryland Casualty Company jrecently 
prepared charts showing the “lost time” acci- 
dents which had occurred in 3,788 plants in 
seventeen manufacturing groups. These charts 
are analyzed in Safety Engineering (New 
York), which points out that it is difficult to 
compare the mechanical causes of accidents 
in different industries owing to the wide 
range in classification. In a study of the non- 
mechanical causes of accidents, however, there 
is more nearly common. ground in the indus- 
tries and we find that “handling of objects,” 
“falls of persons,” “handling tools,” “ falling 
objects,” and “electricity” are among the 
more frequent causes of accidents in the non- 
mechanical classes of accidents. They stand 
out conspicuously as causes to be studied and 
remedied. The silk manufacturing industry 
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lost. on an average less than one day per em- 
ployee (.99); knitting and hosiery came next 
with 1.07 days per employee, and textiles 
third with 2.18 days for each employee. In 
food manufacturing accidents caused the loss 
of 15.12 days for each employee—the greatest 
number for any of the seventeen industries— 
with foundries 14.48, forging 13.19, and ma- 
chine shops 12.04, following close upon one 
another. In comparing the amount of time 
lost in temporary accidents with that of fatal 
and permanent accidents for each industry, 
we find that in forging only 13.74 per cent 
was due to temporary accidents and 86.26 
per cent to fatal and permanent accidents. 
Among the various industries this shows the 
smallest percentage of lost time due to tem- 
porary accidents and the largest to fatal and 
permanent accidents. In contrast the greatest 
percentage of lost time (30.6) was due to the 
former in food manufacturing and 69.4 per 
cent to the latter. In all industries much 
more time is lost by death and permanent 
accidents than by temporary accidents. The 
results show that the attention of operators 
and safety inspectors should be especially 
directed toward reducing the hazards that 
kill and maim for life. The time lost from 
temporary accidents is comparatively slight. 


Employees’ Life-Saving Medals 

The president of the Chicago North Shore 
and Milwaukee Railroad Company stated in 
a recent address that “about five years ago 
it was decided to give medals to employees 
who had rendered some unusually meritorious 
service in connection with rendering first aid, 
or in saving life. A bronze medal or a silver 
medal is given in cases of exceptional service 
rendered where the life of the injured party 
was not at stake; the gold medal is given 
only in case of the actual saving. of a life. 
Since this plan was put into effect the two 
sxompanies have awarded thirteen gold medals, 
Shree silver medals and two bronze medals. 
This means that thirteen lives have been 
saved as a result of the instruction received. 
Nine of these cases were away from company 
property and the persons saved were not 
employees of the company.” 


Rock Dusting in Coa] Mines 


The Illinois Coal Mining Institute at a re- 
cent meeting discussed rock-dusting to prevent 
explosions, as recommended by the United 
States Bureau of Mines (Lasour Gazerrr, 
July, 1924, page 537, etc.) It was found that 
“the practice of rock-dusting had proven to 
be practical in application, efficient in per- 
formance, harmless to mine and men and rea- 


.added barriers, 


sonable in cost.” The safety engineer of the 
Old Ben Coal Corporation reported that they 
were starting their ninth season with rock- 
dusting. He reported that since the winter 
of 1917-18 nine explosions have occurred, 
seven of which reached a rock-dust zone where 
the flame was extinguished by the first dust in 
the path of the explosion. Two were not of. 
sufficient intensity for flame to reach the dust 
zone, although the force of these threw the 
rock dust into suspension. Two were of enor- 
mous intensity in force and flame and un- 
doubtedly would have been disastrous had it 
not been for the rock dust installations. He 
stated that full dependence is placed in the 
dust coating of haulageways, for it is a simple 
matter to keep the ash content on the roof 
and ribs greater. than 70 per cent. In addi- 
tion, however, dust trough barricades are in- 
stalled in wide places along haulage roads at 
500 feet intervals to give additional protec- — 
tion, but primarily to have rock dust in 
quantities available in the event of a mine 
fire. An official of the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany stated that for the initial dusting the 
average cost, including labour and material 
for distribution of rock dust and erection of 
barriers (allowing for depreciation on equip- 
ment) amounted to 23% cents per foot of open 
entry. In repeating for second and subsequent 
dustings, which it is propsed to perform every 
six months or sooner, if required, there will 
be a small increase in length of main and cross 
entries. With increased length of entries, 
maintenance of barriers in 
place and continued dusting of roadways and 
air courses at 6 months intervals, it is esti- 
mated that the average cost based on the 
present wage scale for this important safety 
measure will be 1.6 cents per ton on the out- 
put for the next ten-year period. 


Miners’ Nystagmus and Unrest 


A recent article in the Lancet (London) on 
“The Mind of the Miner” states that in the 
mining industry the amount of time lost on 
account of disputes has been higher than in 
other industries, while the amount of unem- 
ployment has been less; at the same time 
mortality rates for accidents and for all causes 
have been falling, and great disasters have 
been fewer. Nevertheless within the industry 
unrest varies on the different coal fields di- 
rectly with mortality. The suggestion is made 
that the miner suffers from a “dungeon com- 
plex,” which incidentally is manifested by his 
peculiar disease, nystagmus, and that the 
miner’s psychology may be associated with 
the cause of nystagmus, that is, dim illum- 
ination. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS FIRST AID COMPETITIONS, 1925 


The winning teams in the First Aid Com- 
petitions held by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in 1925 are given below, as compiled by 
the Company’s Department of Safety and First 
Aid. All the Dominion and regional competi- 
tions were conducted by Colonel C. A. Hod- 
getts, C.M.G., M.D., director-general of St. 
John Ambulance Association. 


Dominion Trophies (St. John Ambulance 
Association) 


Montizambert. Cup, representing cham- 
pionship of Canada, open for men. Winners, 
Stratford Shop Team No. 2. 

Wallace Nesbitt trophy, representing rail- 
way championship of Canada, open to men. 
Winners, Montreal Car Department, No. 1 
team. 

Lady Drummond Cup, representing cham- 
pionship of Canada, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal General Offices, No. 1 team. _ 

Ontario Province Shield, representing pro- 
vincial championship, open to men. Winners, 
Stratford Shop Team No. 2. 

Quebec Province Shield, representing pro- 
vincial championship, open for men. Winners, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Team. 

Manitoba Province Shield, representing 
provincial championship, open for men. Win- 
ners, No. 14 Division St. John Ambulance 
Branch, Team No. 2. 

Saskatchewan Province Shield, provincial 
championship, open to men. Winners, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Regina. 


System Championship 


Thornton Cup, representing championship 
of Canadian National Railway system, open 
to men. Winners, Fort Rouge Shops. 

Robb Cup, representing championship Can- 
adian National Railways system, open to 
women. Winners, Montreal General Office 
Team No. 2. 

Regional Chammonship 

Chamberlin Shield, representing champion- 
ship central region, open to men. Winners, 
Stratford Shop team No. 2. 

Bowker Cup, representing championship 
central region, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal General Office team No. 2. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to men. 
Winners, Battle Creek offices, “C” team. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to women. 
Winners, Detroit General Office, team “A.” 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
western region, open to men, Winners, Fort 
Rouge Shops. 


Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
western region, open to women. Winners, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 


Atlantic region, open to men. Winners, Monc- 
ton General Office, team No. 1. 
Officers’ Cup, representing 
Atlantic region, open to women. 
Moncton General Office team. 
Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Telegraph Department, open to men. Not 
competed for in 1925, owing to recent organi- 

zation of classes. 

Barber Cup, representing championship 
Telegraph Department, open to women, Not 
competed for in 1925, owing to recent organi- 
zation of classes. 

Galloway Cup, representing championship 
electric lines, open for general competition. 
Winners, Montreal and Southern Counties 
Railway No. 4 office team. 

Local Trophies 

Hutchison Shield, representing Montreal 
and District, open to men. Winners, Mont- 
real General Offices, team No. 5. 

Bourne (Cup, fepresenting ‘Montreal and 
District, open to women. Winners, Montreal 
General Office team No. 4. 

Deacon Shield, representing Stratford, On- 
tario, division, open to men. Winners, Strat- 
ford Motive Power Shops, team No. 4. 

Officers’ Cup, representing Stratford Division 
(Transportation only), open to men. Win- 
ners, Palmerston, Ontario, Motive Power team. 

Officers’ Cup, for those who have not won 
any previous trophies, open for general com- 
petition. Winners, Owen Sound, Ontario, 
team. 

“Hanna” Cup, representing championship 


championship 
Winners, 


Winnipeg and District, open for men. Win- 
ners, Fort Rouge Coach Shop team. 
Library Cup, revresenting championship 


Battle Creek versus Port Huron shops, open 
to men, Winners, Battle Creek Shop, team 
No. 1. 

“Page” medal, representing Central region, 
for constables, open to men. Winners, Strat- 
ford team. 





The Nations Health (Chicago) notes that 
the State of Ohio has lately set aside one per 
cent of the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund for the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents. Jt says “the general adoption of such 
a means of providing funds for the cause of 
industrial hygiene would place at the dis- 
posal of the health forces of the several states 
resources such as they have scarcely dared to 
dream of in the past.” 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND. APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which re- 
celve federal grants under the provisions of 
the Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities are also noted which have a direct 
bearing on the training of apprentices and in- 
dustrial workers. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit 
to workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Boys of London, Ontario, Seeking Training 
Between 30 and 40 London boys in their 
late ’teens are seeking some place where they 
can get a practical training in one of the 
trades and are unable to find such a place. 
Mr. J. C. Spencer, superintendent of the Em- 
ployment Office at London, has a list of boys 
who want to learn a trade in a practical way 
in a factory or with a large company and 
whom he cannot settle nor satisfy. “These 
boys,” he says, “are just the right type to 
encourage to learn a trade. They come to me 
asking where they can go for their training, 
and I am largely at a loss to tell them. This 
morning I was able to find room for three in 
a London foundry. I would like to issue an 
appeal, not only to London business men, but 
to firms in Western Ontario on behalf of 
these boys. As the case stands at present, 
unless these youngsters get what they want 
here they will go across to the other side.” 
Mr. Spencer points out that there has been 
a change in the minds of the boys of from 
16 to 18 in the last five years, and that now 
there is a demand for training im one of the 
trades. The boys on his list are all through 
high school. “There seems,” he says, “to 
be a definite need in the case of these boys 
which we are unable to fill, and which is a 
vital one to the country as well as to the boys. 
If there is no place where they can learn 
trades we shall lose them and in ten or fifteen 
years’ time the Canadian producer will have 
to import his skilled men. As a matter of 
fact, at the present time many large firms 
are making a practice of importing from 
Great Britain and from the States all the 
highly skilled men they require, using them 
as long as they need them and then letting 
them go.: It may be the most efficient plan 
for these firms from a dividend point of view; 


I do not know, but it is partly the cause of 
the present dearth in places for training our 
young men. I would like to see some definite 
action taken in a general way to deal with 
this growing problem.” 


Need for Apprenticeship 


That many boys leaving school are likely 
to drift into the ranks of casual labour 
through the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs is a warning sounded by social workers 
of the Family Welfare Association in Mont- 
real. Great difficulty is found in getting boys 
inte jobs which promise a good future through 
the opportunity of learning trades. Instead, 
the “blind alley” job, with all its dangers, is 
the alternative, and even that is hard to find. 
As hundreds of boys are leaving school each 
year, their prospects under such circumstances 
appear anything but hopeful. Numbers of 
these boys, it is said, would make good car- 
penters or mechanics if openings could be 
found for them, and the lack of such oppor- 
tunities means that a large class is growing 
up without any dependable means of liveli- 
hood through no fault of its own, and consti- 
tutes a real economic menace for the future. 


Apprenticeship for Moulders 


The following extracts are from the fourth 
of a series of articles on Management Prin- 
ciples of Apprenticeship, by H. A. Frommelt, 
which appeared in Industrial Management 
for June, 1925. 

The Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which does a general steel casting business, 
was forced with the ending of the war to 
consider some means of maintaining a skilled 
personnel for its steel foundry work. It be- 
came obvious that if it were to maintain 
itself as a self-dependent foundry it must in 
some way begin the training of young men 
for this important trade. Everywhere the cry 
went up that while this had been tried again 
and again by foundries all over the country, 
it must result in a failure because American 
boys could not be induced to take up this 
disagreeable and unpleasant trade. But some- 
thing must be done. Foundry personnel must 
be made self-sustaining. Skilled hands were 
no longer coming to us from Europe. There 
was nothing else to do but to attempt the 
impossible, namely, of inducing native Ameri- 
can boys to learn the foundry business. 

It was apparent to the executive heads at 
the start that even in a plant of this size em- 
ploying normally between a thousand and 
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‘twelve hundred men, the work of establishing 
an adequate apprenticeship system must be 
put in the hands of an apprentice organiza- 
tion whose duties had no connection whatever 
with production. This, it should be noted, 
was the very first step of the management. 
There was no thought of attempting to induce 
young men to enter upon apprenticeships 
until a systematic and organized course of 
work and study could be placed in the hands 
of a competent corps of instructors and fore- 
men. This in itself is worthy of note, as 
being an essential step toward the attainment 
of success. Simultaneously, with the estab- 
lishment of an apprenticeship organization, 
the principle of tradition was invoked. Little 
actually needed to be done to revive the tra- 
dition of apprenticeship in this particular or- 
ganization. Significantly enough, the major- 
ity of the present foremen and superintend- 
ents were men who at one time had been 
apprentices under an earlier apprenticeship 
system. The development of the business into 
a modern industrial organization had, like in 
so many other instances, been instrumental 
in the breakdown of the old apprentice plan. 
But the foremen as a body were most favour- 
able to the establishment of some adequate 
system of apprenticeship training. They 
could not be expected to carry out the de- 
tails of such a plan, but if properly organized 
they would give it such co-operation neces- 
sary to make it successful. This, as the events 
later proved, they did whole-heartedly and 
successfully. The tradition of training had 
not died out in this organization; it needed 
but the proper cultivation to bring it again 
to more active life. While the principle of 
tradition was being established and applied, 
the work of preparing programmes of shop 
work and school study were being drawn up. 
The schedule of foundry shop work for a 
four-year apprentice shows that every phase 
of this trade is taught the apprentice. The 
actual application of this schedule is en- 
trusted to a competent instructor skilled in 
the foundry business and for this purpose 
a section of a small molding floor was set 
aside for the instruction of the beginners. 
Apprentices, after a period varying from six 
to twelve months, are placed in charge of 
foremen in various parts of this department. 
They are then recalled to the instruction de- 
partment, where they are given more advanced 
work. Then again they are returned to some 
foreman in charge of actual foundry produc- 
tion. The time spent under the instructor is 
set aside primarily for the purpose of learn- 
ing the essential elements though this is ac- 
complished by working on actual commercial 


work. Here production and speed are second- 
ary, though they are not lost sight of in the 
up-grading of the individual apprentice. At 
all times the ideal of making an apprentice- 
ship an industrial education is kept in mind 
and striven for by all possible means. 

But there is a vast amount of technical 
information necessary to make a competent 
and skilled mechanic. The following course 


‘in related trade technique for apprentices in 


the steel division shows that this phase of 
the industrial education has not been ne- 
glected. Company classroom instruction was 
at first established with the idea of supple- 
menting the instruction given in the local 
vocational school. This was thought justifi- 
able since the company wished to establish 
an intimate connection with its apprentices 
each week through the medium of small 
classes. Thus it would be possible to discuss 
shop policy, matters of discipline and local 
regulations affecting the separate depart- 
ments. However, the events showed this was 
unwise. The vocational school was far better 
equipped and manned for teaching this aca- 
demic work than a company this size could 
ever hope to be. Hence the academic work 
was entirely transferred and given over to the 
direction of the local vocational school. The 
weekly contact is still maintained in half- 
hour classes additional to the time given over 
to the formal classroom study. Compara- 
tively small groups are gathered together in 
the company’s classroom. A series of fifteen- 
minute talks have been arranged om subjects 
ranging from shop conduct to taxation, touch- 
ing upon every phase of the apprentice life 
in the shop, at home, in school and in his 
relationship as a citizen. It is during this 
time that company policy can be directly or 
indirectly expressed. It is during this brief 
weekly contact that certain principles of 
thought, conduct and action are laid before 
the young man in a manner calculated to 
provoke thought rather than stifle it. In this 
manner the foundations of a manly loyalty 
ean be laid. 


Apprentices whose applications have been 


accepted are not immediately assigned to shop 


work. They are sent to the local vocational 
school full time, at the regular apprentice 
rate of pay. This full-time school period may 
vary from a week to three months, depending 
upon the attitude, adaptability and other 
characteristics of the probationer. These 
young applicants are here sorted out as it 
were for the trades for which they are best 
suited. Some who are entirely unfit for any 
of the trades offered at the Falk Corporation 
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are dropped from this full-time class. Thus 
the turnover of probationary apprentices is 
made to take place in the school rather than 
in the shop. This accomplishes two things, 
first, it reduces the cost of turnover very 
decidedly and, secondly, relieves the irritation 
to the foremen who would otherwise come in 
contact with some, at least, entirely unsuited 
individuals. This arrangement has justified 
itself financially due to the decrease in ex- 
pense involved in apprentice turnover, and, 
secondly, to the fact that the learner has re- 
ceived an initial training in shop work which 
proves itself very valuable before entering 
upon commercial shop work. 

While the apprentice department has in its 
direct charge the arrangement of schedules of 
study and their proper execution and super- 
vision, the education principle is carried much 
farther. By a close intimate contact the ap- 
prentice is encouraged to bring all his prob- 
lems, difficulties and anxieties, no matter 
what nature or where they may occur, to the 
apprentice .superintendent or assistants. This 
ranges from a little welfare work in times of 
sickness to the arrangement of legal aid when 
needed. Thus the principle of education in 
its broadest possible sense is being constantly 
applied. 

Parents are enlisted as a vital element in 
this training programme. Before the contract, 
which is in writing and*demanded by the 
state of Wisconsin, is signed, the parents are 
interviewed and the whole matter laid down 
before them in a thorough-going discussion of 
the importance and the meaning of an ap- 
prenticeship. During the apprenticeship, 
whenever the occasion demands, the parents 
are visited. It may be to enlist their aid in 
overcoming a lack of progress in their son, 
or it may be to encourage them that they in 
turn will encourage their son to continue in 
the progress he is making. A serious attempt 
is made to keep clear of all generalizations 
as regards the rating of the individual ap- 
prentice. Monthly reports in percentages of 
shop work, school work and conduct are sent 
to the parents. This monthly reminder with 
any necessary detailed explanation estab- 
lishes another link in the chain that binds 
the parents to this programme of industrial 
education. 

A final word regarding the programme of 
shop and school work. It is evident from 
each programme that a young man in the 
foundry, for instance, is not turned loose on 
a sand pile and expected to uncover the 
tremendously interesting things about this 
most fascinating of all trades. An inkling of 
what goes on in the furnace and the making 
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of the steel, some idea of the characteristics 
of the sand he is handling, some principles of 
the engineering problems involved in rigging 
up for moulding jobs and the problems cen- 
tering around handling of materials, are given. 


‘The interesting and vital things about the 


chemistry, the heat treatment and the metal- 
lurgy of the foundry business are presented. 
This is the principle of education being ap- 
pled. And this is nothing except the organi- 
zation of answering the infinite hows and 
whys that arise in the inquisitive mind of the 
young learner. And this is the essence of 
success in attracting young Americans even 
into the foundry work. 

While the problem was thus being solved 
in the various departments of the Falk Cor- 
poration, it soon became apparent that unless 
the rest of the surrounding industrial com- 
munity be drawn into this programme of ap- 
prenticeship, the results would prove too 
costly. This one corporation would become 
the centre of training for the entire commun- 
ity. Other plants must be drawn into this 
work and be induced to contribute their pro- 
portionate share. But the smaller plants 
were unable to enter upon a sufficiently com- 
prehensive plan justified by their variety of 
work which would induce young men to ac- 
cept their programme as presenting a real 
industrial education. The overhead of an 
apprentice organization, shop instructors, etc., 
was obviously too great a burden. All this, 
in spite of the fact that in the vast majority 
of cases the small plants were most willing 
to do their share in the training of a suff- 
cient personnel for that district. 

Here, then, comes the necessity for the prin- 
ciple of solidarity. The Falk Corporation 
drew about itself a number of the smaller 
plants within a reasonable radius. Programmes 
of shop work were so arranged that they 
could be started in the one and completed 
in the other. The ordinary foundry has no 
extensive heat treating equipment. Several 
concerns doing this work were enlisted and 
asked to contribute to this programme. The 
work of supervision, the organization of 
classes and other details of the apprenticeship 
work in the small plants remains in the hands 
of the apprentice organization of the Falk 
Corporation. 

The difficulties at first thought insuperable, 
regarding the exchange of apprentices from 
one plant to another and the co-ordination of 
their schedules were found to exist not in 
fact, but in Imagination only. 

Modern apprenticeship is not and cannot be 
an affair centered wholly in one plant except 
in very extraordinary cases. To make indus- 
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trial education nation-wide in scope, indus- 
trial districts must be so organized that 
within them, all plants, no matter what their 
capacity, can carry on apprenticeship training 
by co-operating with other or larger plants. 
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The organization of districts into a national 
group along trade lines and .these national 
trade organizations into one large organiza- 
tion is necessary before apprenticeship can be 
made effective in modern industry. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference 


Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 

* national Labour Office, has informed 
the members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization that the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, at its twenty- 
fifth session in Geneva last January, decided 
to call two sessions of the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organization in 
1926. The two sessions, which will be respect- 
ively the eighth and ninth, will probably fol- 
low the one upon the other without interval. 
The exact. dates will be fixed later. 

At its twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sessions 
the Governing Body settled the agenda of 
these two sessions of the Conference, as 
follows:— 

Highth session: Simplification of the in- 
spection of emigrants on board ship. 

Ninth session: I. International codification 
of rules relating to seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment. II. General principles for ‘he inspection 
of the conditions of work of seamen. 


Agenda of the Eighth session—Having de- 
cided to call two successive sessions of the 
Conference, the Governing Body considered 
that it would be desirable not to limit the 
work of the first session to final approval of 
the decisions of the 1925 Conference. If its 
range of work were so limited, it might be 
considered by the governments that the ses- 
sion would be too exclusively formal in char- 
acter, even if some of its sittings were de- 
voted to discussion of the Director’s report. 
The Governing Body accordingly decided that 
a further question should be included in the 
agenda of the eighth session, and this ques- 
tion it considered might be selected in such 
a way that advantage could be taken of the 
presence in Geneva of the representatives of 
maritime departments and undertakings who 
would be coming there for the special mari- 
time session. A question connected with the 
sea transport of emigrants was therefore select- 
ed. The Governing Body considered that this 
question, which was dealt with in one of the 
resolutions of the International Conference on 


“sympathetically 
. ments. 


Emigration and Immigration called at Rome 
in 1924 by the Italian government, might be 
considered by the govern- 


Agenda for the Ninth session—As regards 
the agenda of the ninth session, the Govern- 
ing Body had before it, as has already been 
stated, the resolutions adopted by the Joint 
Maritime Commission at its Fourth session 
in September, 1924. The Commission pro- 
posed the two following items: (a) interna- 
tional codificatron of rules relating to seamen’s 
articles of agreement; and (b) general prin- 
ciples for the inspection of the conditions of 
work of seamen. 

The Governing Body’s decision to place 
the former of these items on the agenda gives 
effect to a resolution adopted at the Genoa 
Conference, which asked the Governing Body 
to place on the agenda of a future session of 
the Conference the principal questions which 
required to be investigated with a view to 
the adoption of draft conventions or recom- 
mendations which would promote the inter- 
national codification of maritime law. The 
rules relating to seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment are intended to form the first part of 
the International Seamen’s Code which the 
Genoa Conference, in the same _ resolution, 
asked the International Labour Office to pre- 
pare. 


Issue of questionnaires—The first step in 
preparation for the 1926 sessions of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference has been taken 
by the issue to governments of question- 
naires on two of the three items on the 
agenda. The third questionnaire will be issued 
shortly. 

The two questionnaires now issued relate 
to the inspection of emigrants on board ship 
and the inspection of the conditions of work 
of seamen. Each questionnaire gives an out- 
line of the problem with which it deals, a 
summary of the existing law and practice in 
various countries, and a series of specific ques- 
tions designed to elicit the views of govern- 
ments. Proposals framed on the replies will 
be drawn up in due course to serve as pos- 
sible bases for discussion by the Conference. 
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The Maritime Conventions 


The Merchant Shipping (International La- 
bour Conventions) Act of Great Britain re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on July 31, 1925. The 
Act gives effect to the following draft con- 
ventions adopted at the Genoa Conference :— 

(1) Concerning unemployment indemnity in case of 
loss or foundering of the ship (Genoa, 1920); 

(2) Fixing the minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers 
(Geneva, 1921); and 

(3) Concerning the compulsory medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at sea 
(Geneva, 1921). 

It will be recalled that amendments to the 
Canada Shipping Act were made at the par- 
hamentary session of 1924 with a view to 
giving effect to certain draft conventions in 
regard to seamen, including those mentioned 
above in connection with the amendments to 
the Merchant Shipping Act of Great Britain. 
The Canadian amending act, however, was not 
to take effect until a date to be fixed by 
proclamation of the Governor-in-Council 
(LaBour GazettE, July, 1924). 


British Criticism of ‘‘Workers’ Spare Time” 
Proposal 


The British Government recently communi- 
cated to the secretary-general of the League 
of Nations its views on the recommendation 
regarding the development of facilities for the 
utilization of workers’ spare time which was 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at its sixth session, 1924. (The text of 
this recommendation was given in the Lasour 
Gazette for August, 1924). The British Gov- 
ernment considers that the recommendation is 


of so vague and general a character that it 
cannot be of much practical utility. The com- 


munication continues :— 

There is one part of the recommendation to which His 
Majesty’s Government think it desirable to refer 
specifically. In part I, sub-paragraph (a) it is recom- 
mended ‘“ that each Member, whilst having due regard 
to the requirements of different industries, local customs 
and the varying capacities and habits of the different 
kinds of workers, should consider the means of so 
arranging the working day as to make the periods of 
spare time as continuous as possible.” If it is under- 
stood that the object of this recommendation is to 
promote arrangements for a working day unbroken by 
any substantial interval for dinner, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are advised that such an arrangement would 
not, generally speaking, be conducive to the health and 
welfare of the workers and ought not to be encouraged ; 
in any case they are of opinion that (subject to the 
observance of any conditions imposed by the Factories 
Acts for the protection of the health of women and 
young persons) the adjustment of the hours of the 
working day is a matter which should be left to the 
employers and workers in the different industries and 
localities to settle for themselves and that any Gov- 
ernment intervention would be undesirable. 


Ratification by Australia 


The ratification by Australia of the Draft 
Convention for establishing facilities for find- 
ing employment for seamen, adopted by the 
Second Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Genoa in 1920, was registered 
by the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations on August 3, 1925. This is the first 
ratification by Australia of an International 
Labour Convention adopted under Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It is the eleventh 
ratification of the Convention in question, the 
other ten States which have thus formally 
adhered to it being: Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Ksthonia, Finland, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Poland, and Sweden. 


ACCIDENT RATES IN QUARRIES AND METALLURGICAL WORKS IN 
UNITED STATES 


A report of the United States Bureau of 
Mines on quarry accidents in the United 
States during the calendar year 1923 states 
that the reports for that year covered 92,455 
employees, who worked 25,545,859 shifts, an 
average of 276 workdays per man. Accidents 
during the year killed 148 men and injured 
14,990, indicating a fatality rate of 1.68, and 
an injury rate of 176 per thousand full-time 
(300-day) workers. The corresponding rates 
for 1922 were 1.92 killed and 172 injured; for 
the five-year period 1916-1920 similar rates 
were 2.10 killed and 160 injured. The princi- 
pal causes of accidents resulting im death to 
employees inside the quarries were falls or 
slides of rock or overburden, haulage, explo- 
sives, and falls of persons, while accidents re- 
sulting fatally to the employees at the outside 
plants were due mainly to machinery, haulage, 
falling objects, falls of persons, and burns. 


A report published by the same Bureau on 
accidents at metallurgical works in the United 
States in 1923 shows a total of 54,418 men 
employed during 1923 at ore-dressing plants, 
smelters, and auxiliary works; the men per- 
formed 18,047,774 days of labour, an average 
of 382 days per man. The number of shifts 
worked was 4,245,456 in excess of the number 
reported for 1922. Accidents during the year 
killed 58 men and injured 8,476, indicating a 
fatality rate of 0.96 and an injury rate of 141 
per thousand full-time (800-day) workers. 
For 1922 the corresponding rates were 0.98 
and 145, respectively. The accident rates for 
1923 may be segregated as follows: For mills, 
the rates per thousand full-time workers were 
1.55 killed and 168 injured; for smelters, 0.64 
killed and 131 injured; for auxiliary work, 
0.94 killed and 132 injured. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


abies was, on the whole, a slight slowing 

up of industrial activity at the beginning 
of August, according to reports tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,855 
firms, who employed 791,227 persons, or 5,141 
less than in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 96.3, as compared with 
96.8 on July 1, 1925, and with 94.7, 100.2, 
93.1 and 88.9 on August 1, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. This decline, which is 
the first to be recorded since the beginning of 
the year, affected less than half as many 





and iron and steel, lumber, textile and fish 
canning factories also reported reductions. 
Those in the last-named were of a seasonal 
character. On the other hand, railway con- 
struction, hotels and petroleum works regis- 
tered increased activity. Statements were re- 
ceived from 534 employers, whose staffs de- 
clined from 73,976 on July 1, to 68,452 at the 
beginning of August. Although increases on 
a very much smaller scale had been indicated 
on August 1, 1924, the index number was 
higher this year. 
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workers as that indicated on August 1, 1924, 
and was partly due to temporary shutdowns 
for holidays and inventories factories, par- 
ticularly in automobile works. Marked cur- 
tailment of highway construction in the Mari- 
time Provinces also contributed largely to the 
losses. Agriculture is not represented in these 
statistics; they therefore do not reflect the 
important increases in employment recently 
afforded in that industry, which has absorbed 
many more workers than have been laid off 
from the industries included in the index. 
The harvest demands upon the labour market 
are a factor in the reduction which are usually 
reported at the beginning of September. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
course of employment since 1923, showing that 
the situation at the beginning of August was 
better than on that date in 1924, although it 
was not as good as on August 1, 1923. 


Employment by Provinces 
Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia registered improvement, while in 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario there were 
declines. 
Maritime Provinces—Employment on high- 
way construction showed a large falling off 
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Quebec.—Expansion in transportation, build- 
ing and highway construction, textiles, electric 
current, rubber, lumber, communication and 
wholesale trade, was largely offset by losses 
in railway construction, iron and steel works 
and logging. Pulp and paper mills also re- 
corded decreases, though on a much smaller 
scale. The result was an increase of 190 in 
the payrolls of the 1,255 firms making returns, 
who employed 222,337 persons on August 1. 
A reduction of 2 per cent had been noted on 
that date of last year, when the situation was 
less favourable. 


Ontario—Apart from the heavy losses re- 
corded in iron and steel plants, particularly 
automobile works, there was an upward move- 
ment in manufacturing; lumber, leather, boot 
and shoe, edible plant product, rubber and 
electric current factories reported improve- 
ment. Mining, communication, transporta- 
tion, building and highway construction also 
registered increased activity, but logging and 
railway construction showed curtailment. A 
combined working force of 321,702 was re- 
corded by the 2,641 employers reporting, as 
compared with 325,211 on July 1. This con- 
traction is somewhat smaller than that indi- 
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cated at the beginning of August, 1924, and 
the index number then was very slightly 
lower. 

Prairie Provinces—In contrast with the 
large decrease in employment. registered on 
the same date of last year, there was an in- 
crease of 1,519 persons in the staffs of the 
764 firms reporting on August 1. They em- 
ployed 103,447 workers. Iron and steel, lum- 
ber and food factories, mining, communica- 
tion, steam railway operation, highway con- 
struction and trade afforded more work, while 
local transportation and railway construction 
showed some curtailment. 

British Columbia—Further improvement 
was indicated in this province, where manu- 
facturing, transportation, logging and trade 
recorded larger payrolls than in the preced- 
ing month. Within the manufacturing group, 
food and iron and steel works registered the 
largest increases. Reports were tabulated 
from 662 British Columbian firms having 
75,290 employees, or 2,184 more than on July 
1. Much smaller declines were noted at the 
beginning of August, 1924, and the index 
number then was below its level this. year. 

The following table gives index numbers 
of employment in the five economic areas 
into which the country is divided in these 
statistics. 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Number employed, by reporting firms in January, 1920=100) 
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Maritime Provinces| 8-7] 92-2| 99-4] 90-2] 97-8] 94-0/91:2 
QOuEebeck etic e ou anu 28-1] 101-1/101-1] 98-7|101-9} 90-3/87-8 
Ontario wate 40-6] 90-8} 91-8} 90-3] 97-1} 90-8/85-0 
Prairie Provinces.| 13-1} 97-3] 95-9} 96-4/104-3/101-5|97-5 
British Columbia. . 9-5} 112-2|108-0]107-1]107-2} 99-8)96-3 
Canadas sic ed. 100-0} 96-3] 96-8| 94-7|100-2) 93-1]88-9 


Employment by Cities 
Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, three—Ottawa, Hamilton 
and Windsor—recorded reduced activity, 
while employment increased in Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Montreal. — Within the manufacturing 
group, electric current, rubber and textile fac- 
tories reported additions to payrolls, which 
were more than offset by reductions in iron 
and steel, lumber and food factories. Con- 
struction showed large increases and there 
was also improvement in communication, 
transportation and wholesale establishments. 
The working force of the 671 firms making 
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returns included 109,530 persons, as against 
108,303 on July 1. Employment was on a higher 
level than at the beginning of August, 1924. 


Quebec—Firms in Quebec reported prac- 
tically no change on the whole, 89 of them 
employing 8,739 persons, or 26 more than in 
the preceding month. Shipping was more 
active, while there were losses in manufac- 
turing. 

Toronto.—Transportation, communication, 
and leather factories registered increased em- 
ployment, but declines that partly offset this 
improvement. took place in textile and iron 
and steel plants. The result. was a gain of 
105 in the staffs of the 761 employers report- 
ing; they had 94,512 employees on August 1. 
The situation in Toronto was better than at 
the same time last year. 

Ottawa.— Manufactures generally were 
slightly less fully employed, while construc- 
tion was rather busier. The 118 firms making 
returns had 10,370 persons on payroll, as com- 
pared with 10,440 in their last report. Re- 
ductions on a somewhat larger scale were 
noted on August 1, 1924, but the index num- 
ber then was a little higher. 


Hamilton—lIron and steel works recorded 
losses in personnel and there were also smaller 
decreases in several other manufacturing 
groups. A combined staff of 25,716 persons 
was employed by the 195 firms whose statis- 
tics were tabulated; they had 26,054 persons 
in their employ at the beginning of July. 
This decline was very slightly smaller than 
that which was indicated on August 1 of a 
year ago, when the index number was several 
points lower. 

Windsor—Heavy contractions were regis- 
tered in Windsor on account of the closing 
of large automobile factory for holidays and 
inventory. Very little change was shown in 
other industries. Statements were received 
from 77 employers having 6,218 workers, or 
2,692 less than in the preceding month. 

Winnipeg —Manufacturing generally showed 
moderately increased activity and there was 
considerable improvement in trade. The pay- 
rolls of the 284 firms whose statistics are in- 
cluded aggregated 24,587 persons; on July 1 
they had 23,990 workers. Insignificant gains 


‘had been noted at the beginning of August, 


1924, when the index number was slightly 
lower. 

Vancouver—A further large increase was 
recorded in this city. Manufacturing, espe- 
cially of food products, transportation and 
trade registered the greatest improvement. On 
the other hand, construction was not quite 
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as brisk. Returns compiled from 233 em- 
ployers showed that they had 24,259 persons 
on payroll, or 906 more than at the beginning 
of July. This increase largely exceeded that 
indicated on August 1 of last year; the situa- 
_tion then was much less favourable. 

The following table gives index numbers of 
employment by cities. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES 
(Number Employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100) 
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Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in manufac- 
turing was downward, repeating the move- 
ment noted at this time of last year and of 
1923. The decline was, however, only about 
half as large as on August 1, 1924. The re- 
duction was due almost entirely to contrac- 
tions in iron and steel, mainly in automobile 
factories, where they represented shut downs 
for holidays and inventories. 
works also showed a falling off in activity. On 
the other hand, lumber, fruit and vegetable 
canning, rubber, textile, tobacco, electric cur- 
rent, non-ferrous metal and petroleum plants 
‘afforded more employment than at the be- 
ginning of July. Statements were received 
from 3,797 manufacturers employing 434.738 
workers as compared with 438,036 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index number stood at 
88.5, as compared with 86.2 on the same date 
of last year. 


Leather Products—There was slight im- 
provement in leather and boot and shoe fac- 
tories at the beginning of August, approxi- 
mating that noted at the same time in 1924. 
Employment then, however, was on a higher 
level. The 190 firms reporting had 15,239 
persons in their employ, or 118 more than 
on July 1. Gains in Ontario were partly off- 
set by reductions in Quebec. 


Lumber Products—Sawmills continued to 
increase their working forces and match fac- 
tories were also busier, but the production 
of furniture showed a falling off. There was 
expansion in all except the Maritime Prov- 
inces. An aggregate working force of 58,279 
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persons was employed by the 729 firms mak- 
jng returns, who had 57,965 workers in the 
preceding month. Decreases in employment 
took place on iAugust 1, 1924, and the index 
number, then was several points lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—F¥urther seasonal 
activity in food and vegetable canneries caused 
a considerable increase in employment in this 
group; flour and other cereal mills also re- 
ported larger staffs. The greatest improve- 
ment was in British Columbia, although 
all provinces shared in the upward move- 
ment. Returns were tabulated from 303 
manufacturers, whose payrolls rose from 26,- 
775 on July 1 to 27,533 on the date under 
review. This situation was practically the 
game as on August 1 of last year. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills showed some curtailment of operations, 
as did also printing and publishing establish- 
ments. The largest declines were noted in 
Quebec. A combined staff of 51,863 was re- 
ported by the 445 firms making returns; in 
the preceding month they had 52,218 em- 
ployees. Losses on a smaller scale were regis- 
tered on August 1, 1924, but the index num- 
ber then was lower. 


Rubber Products—Further improvement 
was indicated in rubber factories, continuing 
the upward tendency that has been in evi- 
dence since the first of the year. Employ- 
ment is in much greater volume than at the 
beginning of August, 1924, when large con- 
tractions were noted. The firms reporting, 
29 in number, increased their working forces 
by 294 persons to 12,673 on the date under 
review. The additions to staffs were indicated 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 


Textile Products—Varying conditions were 
noted within the textile group; woollen yarn 
and cloth, garment and headwear factories 
registered heightened activity, while hosiery 
and knitting, carpet and miscellaneous tex- 
tile mills were slacker. In Quebec, consider- 
able improvement was recorded, but firms in 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario laid off 
employees. Reports were compiled from 512 
employers, having 67,930 employees as com- 
pared with 67,826 in the preceding month. 
Very large contractions were indicated on 
August 1 of a year ago; the index number 
then was 9 points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Fur- 
ther improvement was noted in this division, 
111 persons being added to the staffs of the 99 
firms reporting. They had 12,026 employees. 
Employment in the early part of August, 
1924, was in smaller volume. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—After 
five months of uninterrupted gains, this group 
showed a decline, which however was chiefly 
seasonal in character. The reduction regis- 
tered on the same date of last year was some- 
what larger. A combined working force of 9,047 
persons was employed by the 113 building 
material manufacturers making returns, who 
had 9,221 employees at the beginning of July, 
1925. Glass factories reported the bulk of 
the decrease. 


Electric Current—Producers of electric 
current, mainly in Quebec, but to a less ex- 
tent in Ontario, registered increased activity; 
505 workers were added to the staffs of the 
85 firms reporting. They had 12,965 opera- 
tives. Increases on a much smaller scale were 
noted on August 1, 1924, and the index num- 
ber then was several points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—There weie im- 
portant declines in vehicle factories, largely 
in automobile works, that were due to shut 
downs for holidays and inventories; rolling 
mills, steel shipyards, and heating appliance 
works were also slacker. The 633 establish- 
ments whose statistics are included, employed 
107,061 workers, or 5,290 less than at the 
beginning of July. This decrease, which took 
place in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario, was slightly less than the reduction 
indicated on August 1 of last year, but the 
index number then, was higher, 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries, chiefly in British Columbia, afforded 
considerably more employment than on July 
1. Statements were tabulated from 104 manu- 
facturers of non-ferrous metal products, who 
had 11,264 persons in their employ, as against 
10,892 in the preceding month. Contractions 
affecting approximately the same number 
of persons as were added to the payrolls on 
the date under review were recorded at this 
time last year. The situation at that time 
was less favourable. 

Mineral Products—Mineral products plants, 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces, reported 
increased activity. The working force of the 
70 firms making returns aggregated 10,335 
persons, or 127 more than on July 1. A smaller 
increase took place on August 1, 1924, and 
employment then was in smaller volume. 


Logging 
Continued contractions in the employment 
afforded in logging camps was indicated at the 
beginning of August, when 2,084 men were 
released from the staffs of the 209 employers 
reporting. They had 13,201 workers. The 
largest reductions took place in Quebec and 


Ontorio, while there was a slightly upward 
tendency in British Columbia. On August 1 
of last year, greater shrinkage was noted, but 
the index number was a little higher. 
Mining 

Coal—Further moderate improvement was 
shown in coal mines in the Prairie Provinces. 
Eighty-nine operators recorded 24,458 em- 
ployees, as compared with 24,228 on July 1. 
Considerable losses had been indicated at the 
beginning of August, 1924, but the situation 
was rather more favourable at that time. 


Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia showed a moderate decrease, 
while in Ontario a small increase was noted. 
Returns were received from 45 employers, 
whose staffs declined from 14,051 on July 1 
to 13,819 on August 1. On that date of last 
year, substantial increases took place in this 
group, with a result that the index number 
was about 4 points higher than on August 1, 
1925. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Rather slight additions to staffs were reported 
in this division, chiefly in Ontario and British 
Columbia, where quarrying was more active. 
The 75 firms making returns had 6,920 per- 
sons in their employ on August 1; this was 
156 more than in their last report. The situa- 
tion at the beginning of August, 1924, showed 
practically no change. Employment. then, 
however, was in less volume than on August 
1, 1925. 


Communication 


Further and more pronounced additions to 
payrolls were shown in returns from 184 com- 
munication firms, whose staffs aggregated 
24,163 persons, as against 23,442 on July 1. 
Telephones and telegraphs shared equally in 
the gains, which were spread over all the 
provinces. Increased activity, though on a 
less extensive scale, was registered at the be- 
ginning of August of a year ago. The index 
number then was 113.9, as compared with 
116.1 on August 1, 1925. 


Transportation 


Steam Railways—In contrast with the re- 
ductions indicated on August 1, 1924, there 
was substantial improvement on the date 
under review; nevertheless employment was 
in smaller volume than it was then. The 103 
firms and divisional superintendents from 
whom statistics were received reported 76,131 
employees, or 1,051 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces shared in the gains. 
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Shipping and Stevedoring—Summer activity 
in shipping caused a considerable increase in 
employment at the beginning of August, when 
1,251 persons were added to the staffs of the 
60 firms reporting. They employed 15,038 
men. While Quebec and British Columbia re- 
corded the bulk of the gain, improvement was 
also indicated in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces. Similar additions to staffs were 
noted on the same date of last year and the 
index numbers for the two periods are prac- 
tically the same. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building—A further and pronounced ex- 
tension of operaticns was noted in this divis- 
ton; 304 building contractors enlarged their 
working forces from 25,784 employees on July 
1 to 27,453 at the beginning of August. The 
most marked expansion was in Quebec and 
Ontario. This improvement affected more 
than twice as many workers as that indicated 
at the beginning of August, 1924, and the in- 
dex number was higher than at any time of 
last year. ; 


TABLE IlI—Index Numbers of Employment by Industries (Number employed by the reporting firms 
in January, 1920=100) 





Industry * Relative] August1,| July 1, | August1,| August 1, | August 1, | August 1, 

Weight 1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Manufacturing....... a ear staal: sande cx dee 54-9 88-5 89-1 86-2 93-5 85°8 81-3 
Anjmal products—edible................eceeeee 2-1 105-7 105-4 98-4 94-5 94-1 94-9 
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Weatner ana products sac seas ceases ee datede eet 1-9 70-4 69-8 74-9 76°5 77-6 78°3 
WumMibeCranadsproGuctsr sa. v.red denis shl ae a cfretd eke ae 7:4 116-5 116-2 111-0 123-0 116-6 105-4 
Rough and dressed lumber....... Bae, ume nse 5-3 149-2 148-0 142-1 156-9 144-1 125-1 
MUTTVOET PLOGUC US sence seals cis sree ose cienraee Pec 74-8 75-2 71-9 78°5 80-1 78°3 
Musicahinstrumrentest aw. a. eees «binsltsees 3 55-1 56-3 57°8 66-5 56-3 57-8 
Plant products—edible................00e.e eee 3°5 99-8 97-0 98-9 97-7 93-4 94-7 
Pulpandipapen VlOGuctse.es tease. 2. oe eet 6°5 101-5 102-1 99°9 105-5 95-8 89-8 
Palpiandipapers.. csi biee es - enias a rene ete. th 3°3 109-7 110°5 107°3 117-1 100-1 93-0 
IPAne PrOGU CLES a... stasis 4 teesiea os eget as “7 84-9 85-9 82-6 89-5 84-4 72-6 
Printine and puolishimge..ssaeme eee. meee ee 2-5 97-4 97°6 97-0 97-2 94-6 91-5 
Rup berproducts i Messen. & «oft costae Miktos stots eye 1-6 89-0 86:9 68-1 65-7 77°6 71-2 
MSOXtile DLOGUCUS ye. oe Cercle rae eeeele oiatel cue nereeeeels 8-6 87-9 87-7 78:9 87-2 86-4 77°6 
Thread, yarnand cloth hie ess eee eee 3-2 101-8 100-6 85°4 100:5 101-3 87-7 
Hosiery, and knitivoodsec. «2 ces sess cs cles ons 1:6 90-7 91-0 78:6 93-1 90-2 71-6 
Garments and personal furnishings........... olrl 72-4 72-1 70°8 72+2 72°3 71-2 
COS el AVES oh eA A re Tes OS yo) Je RU ae Pe a 1-1 94-5 97-0 87-0 92-2 87-1 79-3 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors............ 1:5 102-5 100-6 98-6 100-5 100-4 100-8 
Wood distillates and extracts.............0..0-. “1 71-5 89-1 107-6 101-3 72-3 64-7 
Chemicals and allied products...............-.. 8 78:4 79-7 81-4 86-9 88-0 82-5 
Clay, glass and stone products..............6-. 1-1 91-0 93-2 91-8 102-1 95-7 89-9 
leCtriGCUrrolbhan ccm mia secs in eaiettee 1-6 139-7 135-2 132-0 125-1 123-7 110-3 
Mlectric apparatus. «cpsseeae vee sellaatd aeleerae ets « 1-1 109-8 109-6 106-0 101-3 77° 75-2 
Tronanc.steel products... sacs cis anes ceoaine « 13-5 65-5 72-9 72°5 84-8 70-8 70-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 1-2 47-1 52-2 56-8 75°7 64-8 66-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 1-1 70-4 70-9 66-4 78-0 62-9 67-6 
Agricultural implements... ../... 0.56. ++0* “7 57-7 59-2 49-5 61-8 56-2 50-1 
Mand vehicleswe ees ae ce eee s amare clemucueen ene 6:3 83-2 88-8 92-0 103+1 84-1 81-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 4 30:3 34-8 31-6 24-9 21-9 45-9 
PLEA LIN MAN PMANCeS a s.cintuhe cecns cine cits tie tyasie eis 6 80-8 82-8 79-1 94-6 85-4 78-2 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.8............... 6 74-2 75°8 79-5 97°5 74-4 85-5 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 6 72-2 73-0 68°9 87-4 69-2 58-7 
Qa aver Reis sais ike Sete voe th eal n a onsite 2-0 72-4 72°3 67-2 80-2 71:3 67-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-+0+0. 1-4 82-9 79°7 80-2 90-4 72-7 65-5 
Mineral PROGUGEB Ack Ltarois A kesrieleye: Mello ctoie’ okeyeeyeiels 1-3 112-8 110-8 108-1 105-0 96-7 85-4 
Miscellaneous is. hen ee cate ek hottest enes 5 82-5 82-3 76-4 87-9 88-0 81-0 
MOSSE Ohh in BI cae o De ei plres ao eet ate 1-7 33-5 38-2 36-2 42-2 27-9 82-3 
WO PT TEE a 8 ital eral a AC Si RSI eT eer ena Ome 5-7 97-6 97-2 99-4 101-0 96-2 91-0 
(Osfoys US spo 15 Aaah bs UR ES 8 ie Gok oy ar ad A RU 9 3-1 78:5 77-5 82-9 90-7 92-8 95-3 
IMG taUITC' ORES es sieicniee ways leit btaobe tele serote at 1:7 154-9 157-3 159-2 132-4 101-6 82-8 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ “9 111-4 109-6 95-2 106-9 105-7 87-7 
Communica tionyr.: 54,200) Ceo oe loses see 3-1 116-1 112-6 113-9 105-2 108-1 (107-1 
Welesraphs ieee ss cae iets Cel hoster bie mea Wea cus °7 123-8 115-4 111-1 109-4 102-9 98°8 
sPelephonesmmatss ote shee eee Totes see 2-4 114-1 111-9 114-7 104-1 103-1 109-4 
Transportatioms si sg5s5 shee CTW esis ergete Hagens 13-9 108-5 106-2 110-8 113-4 111-6 102-7 
Streetrarlwavsianascartage., «acipaciuewrsn sic cian: 2-4 111-5 111-3 115-9 119-6 133-7 111-1 
Steammrallwaye.ctcs mete sodas fe otis cpalee se « 9-6 98-2 96-9 100-8 103-2 97-0 95-9 
Shippingiand.stey.edoring ym pacucleweciyh se ove: 1-9 215-8 198-6 211-6 201-3 236-7 177-1 
Construction and maintemance................ 11-7 180-3 187-5 173-1 183-7 169-4 144-6 
Wil chin eee eee te Mane ok Hits tote de lake roe 3°5 144-6 135-4 137-5 143-2 121-0 111-9 
Eiichwan. Hts Side cakes L baw uihawes. 2-6 | 2,382-9] 2,873-4| 1,946-9| 3,548-3 | 3,440-4 | 2,519-4 
Rathorhyeeirec sc triee ae tiiaeie eran idan toc 5-7 141-6 149-2 144-6 171-6 156-6 138-9 
CEVICES ECF Pete Se oie d HO, ce Seetolas ibatoloie fle eet 1-9 126:3 122-9 122-4 118-7 104-7 107-7 
Hotels:andirestaurantss, ts,..chics eckee were dee eka 1-1 142-7 135-6 137-6 135-1 113-4 118-6 
HZ COLESSION A Meee selena nos een eee eagle oe eee. 2 110-0 112-8 110-4 108-7 90-2 74-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 6 107-6 107-8 104-3 100-5 96-0 99-4 
PPA Cera ee eas repesiniaailrin ieee acca 7-1 95-1 93-8 91-7 91-7 90-1 91-4 
FROUAIN irre ct hs Telok cei taaie hae oh baa ae teas 4-7 95-2 94-3 89-4 89-2 86°8 87-8 
Wiholesale tae tin. try co.ntern settee oct aes eveics 2:4 94-8 92-8 96-1 96-4 96-2 98-2 
AMUEndrstries ceria Gs’... SS. «Pe. SAS. 100 96-3 96-8 94-7 100-2 93-1 88-9 


*For explanation of term ‘‘relative weight’”’ see note on page 4. 
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Highway —Curtailment of the highway con- 
struction programme in the Maritime Prov- 
inces caused a very pronounced reduction in 
employment, which, however, was partly offset 
by increases in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. The result was a decline 
of 3,346 men in the payrolls of the 118 report- 
ing employers, who had 20,493 workers. Al- 
though staffs were largely augmented on 
‘August 1, 1924, the index number then was 
lower than on the date under review. 


Ralway—Employment on highway con- 
struction and maintenance also declined, 2,287 
persons being released by the 37 employers 
making returns. Their payrolls aggregated 
44,521. In the Maritime Provinces, increased 
activity was shown, but curtailment was in- 
dicated in all other provinces except British 
Columbia, where employment was stationary. 
Over twice as many men were let out by the 
railways at the same time last year; employ- 
ment then, however, was in rather greater 
volume. 


Services 


Hotels and Restaurants—F¥urther gains were 
registered by summer hotels in all provinces. 
Statements were received from 70 establish- 


ments having 8,963 persons in their employ, 
as compared with 8,549 in the preceding 
month. This makes the fifth consecutive in- 
crease to be recorded in 1925, and brings the 
index number to 142.7 as compared with 
137.6 in the corresponding month of last 
year. 
Trade 

Improvement was indicated in both retail 
and wholesale trade, the largest gains taking 
place in the Prairie Provinces and British Col- 
umbia. The working force of the 563 em- 
ployers reporting in the trade group aggre- 
gated 56,363, as compared with 55,701 on July 
1. This expansion compares with a minor de- 
cline at the beginning of August, 1924; the 
index number in 1925, was over three points 
higher than it was then. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of August and July, 1925, as compared 
with August 1 of the last four years. The 
columns headed “relative weight” in the tables 
in this article show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported in the indicated 
area or industry bears to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on August 1, 1925. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JULY, 1925 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of July, 1925, 
showed an increase of two per cent in the 
average daily placements over that of the pre- 
ceding period, while an increase of over 18 
per cent was registered when compared with 
the average daily placements effected during 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1923, as rep- 
resented by the ratio. of vacancies notified 
and placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the office of the 
Service throughout Canada, the computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications remained practically 
on the same level during the first half of July 
as that reached at the close of June, but 
showed an upward trend during the balance 
of the month. In both instances the ratios 
of vacancies and placements to applications 
were decidedly higher than those attained 
during July of last year. The ratio of vacan- 
cies to each 100 applications was 76.5 and 
82.6 during the first and second half of July, 
1925, in contrast with the ratio of 71,8 and 


75.4 during the same periods in 1924. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review was 70.6 and 
74.9, as compared with 68.2 and 66.8 during 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of July was 
1,557 as compared with 1,493 during the pre- 
ceding period, and with 1,464 daily during the 
corresponding period in 1924. Applications 
for work during the latter half of the month 
registered 1,488 daily, in contrast with 1,324 
daily during the latter half of July a year 
ago. Jimployers notified the Service of a 
daily average of 1,192 vacancies during the 
first half and 1,280 during the latter half of 
the month under review as compared with a 
daily average of 1,051 and 998 vacancies during 
the month of July, 1924. Vacancies offered to 
the Service during the latter half of June 
1925 averaged 1,146 daily. The Service effected 
an average of 1,100 placements during the 
first half of July, of which 774 were in regular 
employment and 326 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding period 
of 1,056 daily and with 999 daily during the 
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first half of July, 1924. During the latter half 
of the month under review placements aver- 
aged 1,114 daily (834 regular and 280 casual) 
as compared with an average of 884 daily 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

During the month of July 1925 the offices 
of the. Service referred 30,027 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 28,788 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 20,964, of which 17,221 
were of men and 3,743 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 7,824. Oppor- 
tunities for employment reported by employ- 
ers numbered 23,035 for men and 8,467 for 
women, a total of 31,502. The number of ap- 
plications for work was 39,502, of which 29,361 
were from men and 10,141 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
LOLOM@Omonths) a). 4. fe oe 268,001 37,904 305,905 
TOQOMER epee Cte se head 366,547 79,265 445,812 
192 lee ee ON REE 280,518 75, 238 355,756 
TP): SP cae rate 3 elena Ae, Be ee 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
ORR ei cates ahs anid eee AAO Al 347,165 115,387 462,552 
DAN Ae SURE RS hin Gedy 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
192 Su fenoontios) eae ee aoe iDAla teat 61,422 182,603 


MarItTIME PROVINCES 


During July 1925 opportunities for em- 
ployment in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were slightly less than in June, and over 13 
per cent lower than during the corresponding 
month of last year, according to orders listed 
at employment offices in these provinces. 
There was a slight increase over June in the 
number of orders received at Nova Scotia 
offices, but this was more than offset by a re- 
duction of about 4 per cent in orders received 
at New Brunswick offices. Placements through 
Nova Scotia offices were nearly 3 per cent less 
Shan in June, but almost 9 per cent higher 
than in July, 1924,.In New Brunswick a de- 
crease of about 5 per cent over June was re- 
ported, and nearly 3 per cent less than in 
July, 1924. Industries in which most of the 
placements were effected in Nova Scotia were 
logging 242; farming 56; construction and 
maintenance 81; and services 205. The major- 
ity of placements by industries in New Bruns- 
wick were manufacturing 64; construction and 
maintenance 72; and services 424. During the 
month under review 415 men and 49 women 
were placed in regular employment by Nova 
Scotia offices, and 160 men and 118 women by 
offices in New Brunswick. 
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QUEBEC 


Orders received during July were over 6 
per cent higher than in June and nearly 45 
per cent in excess of July, 1924. Placements 
were nearly 4 per cent and 26 per cent higher 
respectively. In all industries except logging, 
gains were reported over July of last year. In 
the trade division vacancies and placements 
were on or about the same level as last year. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month under 
review were manufacturing 130; logging 131; 
farming 174; construction and maintenance 
734; and services 784. Placements in regular 
employment during the month numbered 1,- 
267 of men and 718 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as listed at 
employment offices in Ontario during July 
were over 11 per cent less than in June, and 
nearly 4 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements, 
however, were on the same level as last year, 
but nearly 8 per cent lower than in June. 
When comparing vacancies and placements 
during the current month with July, 1924, by 
industrial divisions, substantial gains are noted 
in manufacturing industries, transportation and 
trade, offset by reduced activity in logging, 
farming and services. Placements during July 
by industrial groups were manufacturing, 1,335; 
logging 429; farming 1,997; transportation 906; 
construction and maintenance 2,649; services 
2,990; and trade 370. There were during the 
month 6,339 placements of men and 1,191 
placements of women in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was an increase of over 43 per cent 
in the number of vacancies listed during July 
over the preceding month, and nearly 46 per 
cent more than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were more 
than 88 per cent higher in June and nearly 
39 per cent higher than in July, 1924. A large 
increase in farm orders during the month 
under review was mainly responsible for the 
changes recorded in both comparisons. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most. of the place- 
ments were effected were manufacturing in- 
dustries, 201; farming, 1,431; construction and 
maintenance, 262; and services, 1,603. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,752 
of men and 603 of women. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of vacancies listed during July 
were nearly 37 per cent higher than in June 
and more than 72 per cent higher than in 
July, 1924. Placements were nearly 25 per 
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cent and about 62 per cent higher respect- 
ively. The harvest demand which is earlier 
this year than last was mainly responsible for 
the increases in both comparisons, although 
additional orders for railway construction 
labourers and workers in the service group 
were also recorded. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 92; 


and 24 per cent higher than in July, 1924. 
Placements were over 12 per cent heavier than 
in June and nearly 17 per cent larger than 
in July of last year. In both comparisons, 
gains were recorded in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, mining, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, and services, offset in part 


by reductions in farming. Declines were also 


recorded in logging and trade from July of 
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farming, 1,504; construction and maintenance, 


599; and services, 783. Placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 2,201 of men and 
342 of women. 
ALBERTA 

Orders listed by Alberta offices during July 
were nearly 21 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month, and about 45 per cent 
greater than in July of last year. Placements 
were nearly 16 per cent heavier than in June, 
and about 45 per cent more than in July, 
1924. All industrial divisions except logging 
and services participated in the gains over 
July, 1924, that in farming being the most 
pronounced. Industrial groups in which em- 
ployment was secured for most applicants 
were manufacturing, 236; farming, 1,930; con- 
struction ‘and maintenance, 594 and services, 
771. During the month there were 2,820 place- 
ments of men and 406 placements of women 
in regular employment. 

BritIsH CoLUMBIA 

Opportunities for employment during July 

were over 18 per cent higher than in June 


1924 





1925 


last year, but for these groups an increase 
over June, 1925, was reported. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufactur- 
ing, 666, of which 349 were in sawmills; log- 
ging, 332; farming, 463; mining, 107; trans- 
portation, 181; construction and maintenance, 
1,023; services, 1,084; and trade, 130. Place- 
ments in regular employment. numbered 2,267 
of men and 316 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During July, 1925, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 20,964 
placements in regular employment, of which 
12,907 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,281 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,005 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 276 to other pro- 
vinces. 

Quebec offices granted 155 special rate cer- 
tificates, 98 of which were provincial and 57 
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interprovincial. Provincial certificates were 
issued by the Quebec office to 49 construc- 
tion labourers, and by the Montreal office to 
49 mill hands travelling to points within their 
respective zones. Of the interprovincial trans- 
fers 19 were to bushmen sent by the Hull 
office tc North Bay and 38 to bushmen trans- 
ferred from Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie. In 
Ontario, 82 certificates were issued, 72 for 
points within the province and the remainder 
for Manitoba, the latter being for farm hands 
going from Fort William to the Winnipeg 
zone. Of the provincial transfers Sudbury 
issued 7 to farm hands going to Guelph and 
10 to bushmen going’ to points within its own 
zone; Pembroke shipped 8 mill hands, one 
engineer and one cookee to North Bay, one 
cook to Belleville and one millwright to Tim- 
mins. From Toronto one marine cook was 
despatched to Sarnia, 3 mill hands to North 
Bay and 3 farm hands to Ottawa. Port Ar- 
thur sent 7 loggers and 25 farm hands and 
Fort William one bushman and 2 farm labour- 
ers to points within their own zones. Peter- 
borough transferred one bushman to Sudbury. 
Winnipeg, which was the only Manitoba office 
to grant certificates, transferred 425 persons, 
275 to points within the province and 150 to 
other provinces. To Brandon were despatched 
193 farm hands, 13 hotel workers, 3 cooks, 5 
farm domestics, 3 teamsters and one road 
worker, to Dauphin one farm worker, one 
housekeeper and one baker, and to points 
within the Winnipeg zone 45 farm workers, 
5 farm generals, 2 hotel cooks, one cleaner 
and one domestic. Transfers to the province 
of Saskatchewan numbered 130 of ‘which 108 
were for farm hands, 9 for farm housekeepers, 
3 for cocks, 2 for hotel workers, 2 for black- 
smiths, 5 for teamsters and one for an 
engineer. To Alberta Winnipeg sent 5 farm 
workers and 2 farm housekeepers, and to On- 
tario 4 sawmill labourers, 8 bushmen and one 
cook. Saskatchewan offices issued 177 certi- 
ficates, i169 provincial and 8 interprovincial. 
Of the latter Lethbridge received 4 farm 
labourers, Brandon one farm labourer and 
Winnipeg 2 carpenters from Regina, and Ed- 
monton received one housekeeper from Sas- 
katoon. Of the provincial transfers Saskatoon 
issued certificates to 53 bushmen travelling 
to Prince Albert, 13 railroad construction 
teamsters to North Battleford, one carpenter 
to Regina, 2 farm labourers to Yorkton and 
38 farm workers, one teamster, one hotel cook, 
10 railroad construction workers, 2 farm do- 
mestics, and one cook to points within its 
zone. Moose Jaw sent 10 farm labourers and 
Prince Albert 6 bushmen and one cook to 
points within their respective zones. Fror 
Regina 5 farm workers and 7 teamsters travel- 
led to Moose Jaw, one carpenter and one 
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dumpman to Saskatoon, one housekeeper and 
one waitress to Estevan, one farm worker to 
Swift Current, 2 bushmen to Prince Albert, 4 
farm workers to Weyburn and 6 farm labour- 
ers and one teamster to points within its own 
zone. In Alberta the transportation certifi- 
cates issued numbered 266, of which 239 were 
provincial and 27 interprovincial. Of the in- 
terprovincial certificates Edmonton sent 25 
farm hands to Saskatoon and one chamber- 
maid to North Battleford and Calgary trans- 
ferred one berry picker to Vancouver. The 
provincial movement included 58 farm, build- 
ing and railway construction labourers, 2 
cooks, 2 hotel workers, one farm  house- 
keeper, 12 teamsters, one blacksmith, one re- 
creational worker and 2 carpenters travelling 
from Calgary, the majority to points in the 
vicinity of Drumheller and Calgary. Edmon- 
ton transferred 101 farm and railway con- 
struction labourers, 2 porters, 20 bush and saw- 
mill workers, 3 firemen, 8 miners, 7 cooks, 3 
engineers, one storekeeper, one gardener, one 
dairyman, 2 blacksmiths, ome waitress, one 
kitchen worker, one machinist and one elec- 
trician to points within its zone, 4 farm work- 
ers and 2 labourers to Calgary and 1 farm 
labourer to Drumheller. British Columbia 
offices issued 176 special rate certificates, 152 
for points within the province and 24 to out- 
side points. Of the latter, Vancouver granted 
certificates to 6 farm workers and one house- 
keeper travelling to Saskatchewan, 8 farm 
workers, one cook and one nurse travelling 
to Alberta and one farm worker to Manitoba. 
Vernon sent 2 axemen to Swift Current. 
Revelstoke and Prince Rupert each despatched 
one farm worker to Saskatoon, and Victoria 
one domestic to Saskatoon and one farm 
worker to Calgary. Of the movement within 
the province Kamloops transferred 6 berry 
pickers, 2 to Vancouver, 2 to Prince George 
and 2 within its own zone, Prince Rupert 5 
bushmen, one cook and 2 choremen within 
its zone, Nelson 3 mill labourers and one gen- 
eral within its zone, New Westminster 2 fac- 
tory workers to Penticton, Prince George one 
planer tailer, one carpenter, 9 labourers and 
29 bush workers to points within its zone, 
and 7 axemen, one cook, one flunkey and one 
foreman to Kamloops. In addition, the Van- 
couver cflices issued certificates to 25 miners, 
4 bricklayers, 4 electrical workers, 5 cooks, 2 
farm workers, 4 sawmill workers, 2 survey- 
men, 3 hotel workers, one engineer, 9 labour- 
ers, 8 fruit pickers, 3 teamsters, one house- 
keeper, one hoistman, 2 blacksmiths, 2 
flunkeys, one crusherman, 2 dishwashers, one 
baker and 2 station men, the majority of 
whom were going to points in the Vancouver, 
Nelson and Kamloops zones. 
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Of the 1,281 workers who benefited by the tional Railway, 651 by the Canadian Pacific 
Employment Service reduced transportation Railway and 17 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
rate, 613 were carried by the Canadian Na- Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1925 














VACANCIES - APPLICANTS Pea 
pe place- 
OFFICES PLACED ments 
Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred |\{~~_ Unpplaced]_ same 
during | atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1924 
Nova Scotla.ts...cccccses eccccssie es os 708 * 62 726 717 464 203 723 394 
FHalifaxsaecae te ta cteeince tellers. 174 26 183 155 45 109 295 65 
New Glasvow scpvsshis.c scot eccteiestnccer 248 2) 263 281 241 7 250 177 
SVANCV aswel eclcecteromiee mise crsteetens 286 13 280 281 178 87 178 152 
New Brunswick..................0.- 675 68 897 663 278 381 750 392 
Chatham) tet cos cose vee tmesoce 106 53 122 117 12 . 105 154 63 
INLON.CUON Sah teiss, « cis ree es theta cise aeons 237 15 259 216 85 127 77 146 
Sti Job -.ckthresns:. ose aaere «aera 332 0 516 330 Pest 149 519 183 
Quebec. 2... ss <ceise scsia ero ale tatecttocee 2,169 316 3,988 2,282 1,985 55 1, 026 1,602 
Pulley eo. . Fc ta sis ones areeisaieteerers 138 50 221 112 112 0 77 174 
Montreal..4 socccs ooo He cra tacte eae 1,276 68 2,603 1321 1,224 46 693 940 
QuebDe Cie. cicccncncinn spicier 299 57 597 333 234 9 153 265 
Sherbrooke. 2.0320 sk. pitaiewie s teerctae 293 43 300 279 266 0 16 162 
Three RRIVOrS jac ve ora oo ree eee 217 98 267 237 149 0 87 61 
Ontarlosn. foes cece eee 11,881 1,619 15,081 11, 267 7,530 3,297 5,739 7,913 
Belleville. Sheela. ee ieee sei 196 0 148 170 128 41 57 118 
Brantford eee w Ascl. oiewincieee ea 166 8 212 165 82 83 112 128 
Chathani iescecvars cdec cms oemrsteters 305 9 805 305 160 145 8} 107 
Cobalt: ero: aot i  S ae 85 4 134 83 73 7 42 220 
Fort William 40055... cess sisiteniceiioe 217 0 333 228 125 103 158 387 
Guelpn ie teica cele cicelclom mieten ene 168 43 176 197 117 44 98 75 
Hamiltons. act. Jaeee ee oes aoe 904 0 1,203 902 335 567 663 550 
Kingston 2.4). 64 Sie ns es ot, teeters 173 31 144 153 100 53 90 113 
Kitchener 25: sect cee eee emer 199 40 302 205 97 87 131 129 
London .:)Anc. cosine cee ete eee 351 54 453 357 236 89 857 286 
Naacara, Falls’: occ steyeieve siete ocernciere state 315 42 264 267 199 59 2c 177 
North Bay’. f2iapnieee cscceinouton se 180 0 205 145 93 52 29 802 
Oshawais ger een oted eee deere 185 32 308 128 90 38 114 63 
OUtAWS Jiccu- ce seeks cece eee 759 177 703 712 582 92 455 585 
Pembroke s.., ioksa eve wae eae 173 37 224 170 146 24 28 179 
Peterborough accn.scoetowaaeteee 218 66 183 167 116 20 100 98 
PortyArthur:. ssc sci ecrete ctr 11738 87 975 982 954 25 38 848 
StCatharines scsic se clettocie iter « eraers 592 26 558 515 284 226 107 212 
St.Thomas sses.c steele eect 183 9 210 186 87 99 61 115 
DATDIQ..". vokinsae ed conse + eisioate Geese send: 200 26 210 183 119 64 109 140 
Sault. Stes: Maries. shares ers< te 248 544 399 212 144 54 126 228 
MUG DUT Sead cs a ahs erecee 550 51 641 551 535 16 16 543 
EIMIMINING cecrren coe eee 159 7 234 157 147 8 66 218 
Toronto ..c cae eitie os det. « kee 3,476 276 5,792 3,438 25125 1,029 2,489 1,676 
SE WANGSOT ce oe ater che oid seer a ee ations 706 33 765 689 456 232 163 
Manitoba By PP et cae IID OD SiC RAEN 4,047 493 4,972 3,931 25009 1,367 1,691 1,419 
Brandon. kde. ds eaten eee 509 3d 460 436 392 44 15 270 
Danphin... cock cmeioucs «amps eis csee 179 67 144 102 77 25 37 57 
WANKIPCE re ue ccs oo mtctestate sere eroreters 3,359 391 4,368 3,393 1, 886 1,298 1,639 1,083 
Saskatchewan..........ceseeeseeeee 3, 761 547 3,071 3,185 25943 596 519 1,474 
TUSTOVAN aac cei cies eritoeeiee selec erin 104 8 84 81 68 13 3 60 
IMIOOSE: SAW chick soerlavlore es eieue sletorae eeiser: 950 189 816 792 610 130 112 377 
North  Battlefords. ccs cae emer ee 209 9 150 151 113 40 0 64 
Prince Al bert.csccicw.cciesawe renee 214 63 143 128 106 22 33 46 
Regina PE eee ctein cha ele tote eee 889 94 878 818 579 237 235 363 
Saskatoon: ) pocsiasice + chloe temermietee 880 101 869 788 699 89 127 303 
Swit Curreltecsscsccacaccece cece 127 36 99 98 85 13 2 111 
Wey burnanaks See Weseaas ce 169 16 147 147 124 23 1 97 
Viorkton nanos peicsiece cet taeeeteacas 178 31 144 141 118 es 6 46 
MrelfOrteere cree coca seis oisicte cts she creer. 41 0 41 4] 41 0 0 
Alberta's saigiet ote aes ee eee 3,920 240 4,660 3,818 3,226 549 648 2,124 
Calear Vick cincets Sealer eis bien 1,344 56 1,825 1,366 1,176 190 235 22 
Wrunthelleryeessc es A. ake esas 833 18 382 253 192 61 43 96 
Fidmonton Wale wate toes ee een eee 1,633 155 1,703 1,618 1,341 234 274 860 
Tieth brid ee scree mrasss sisal sets 427 11 505 399 350 49 80 316 
Medicine, Hatesiin so.tbseessuiate wc 183 185 182 167 15 il 130 
British Columbia...................- 4,341 210 5,867 4,164 2,583 1,422 1,832 2,301 
Cranbroble 2 Mmenae). ob haart 203 "24 256 174 16 1 *"32 "104 
Kamloops seeticn ectesis ss storonias tier 316 21 302 215 167 14 37 108 
IN ANAIINO) Ae ee eieioiaie sie) aie ule otesiereisiers 34 4 52 13 8 5 62 21 
Nelson Gye. ces cert roe oi loiies caletbiellaten LUBY 22 122 113 93 18 38 132 
New. Westnainster.co..... 1c ceicwles «i= 179 2, 283 172 106 66 114 122 
Penticton. <b sete cores es eee coe 183 15 174 163 141 12 17 51 
Prince:Georees.a.cscustels « Aen cioere 158 34 117 117 117 0 0 137 
Prince: Rupertices cers + eae dee sees 89 0 143 88 79 9 41 91 
Revelstokewe,...s.e senlase ance ures 31 1 87 12 12 0 30 41 
IMANCOUNV CI ae teccck os fans cute nor 2,435 42 3,645 2,556 1,472 997 991 1,297 
Wernonie ene as, J. cond eee 41 7 35 32 "19 12 22 “BO 
MiCtOria 5, cmovsidve ts dl > sep ee 535 38 651 509 206 278 448 157 
AU OMCeS 5550 cooc ne ee eile 31,502 3,555 39,502 30 027 20, 964. 7,824 12,928 | 17,646* 
One MER AEE gL oe 23,035 2,037 | 29,361 | 21,996 | 17,291 4° 396 97907 | 14,036 
Women as, 65.1), s ues Rees dese eee 8,467 1,518 | 10,141 8,031 3,743 3,428 3,021 3,610 








* 6 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JULY, 1925 


HERE was a further decrease in the value 
of the building authorized in 60 cities in 
July, when the building permits issued aggre- 
gated $12,637,551, as compared with $14,651,- 
613 in June, a decline of 13.7 per cent. The 
experience of the last 16 years shows, however, 
that a reduction is usually indicated in July as 
compared with June. In the more significant 
comparison with July of last year, there was 
an increase of $1,111,235, or 9.6 per cent; the 
total for that month was $11,526,316. 

Detailed statements were furnished by some 
50 cities, showing that they thad issued over 
1,300 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
more than $5,500,000 and nearly 2,700 permits 
for other buildings at a proposed cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. 

The only province to show an increase over 
June, 1925, was Quebec; the aggregate there 
was higher by $313,605, or 6.9 per cent than 
in the preceding month. British Columbia re- 
corded the greatest actual reduction of $979,- 
936 or 44.5 per cent, while the largest propor- 
tional loss of $152,695, or 83.8 per cent was 
in New Brunswick. 


Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia registered higher totals 
of building authorized than in July, 1924. 
The largest gain, of $1,224,065, or 33.6 per 
cent, was in Quebec. New Brunswick showed 
the most pronounced decrease of $770,006 or 
96.3 per cent. 

Montreal issued permits at a higher valu- 
ation than in either June, 1925, or July, 1924, 
while in Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
there were declines in the former and increases 
in the latter comparison. Moncton, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, 
St. Thomas, Windsor, Lethbridge, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster and South Vancouver 
showed improvement over the preceding 
month and also in comparison with the cor- 
responding month of last year. 

Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1925 —The building permits issued in 60 cities 
from January to July of this year authorized 
building of an estimated value of $77,300,400 
as compared with $71,383,847 in 1924, $85,882,- 
727 in 1923, $86,840,512 in 1922, $66,394,841 in 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 








pS A ea a OS EE EEE Ss 


Cities July, 1925 |} June, 1925 | July, 1924 
$ $ $ 
PE T—Charlottetown|eens. 28s. |e eee leet eee 
Nova Scotia.......... 40,720 47,105 24,015 
*Halilaxte tur o. 36,220 46,200 13,260 
New Glasgow...... 625 60 355 
FOAUGI TON ors Ge One 3,875 845 10,400 
New Brunswick..... 29,575 182,270 799,581 
Fredericton........ 3) OUD ete escy < eter Nil 
* MONCTON eta eries 16,975 8,270 11,425 
St JOnne se 9,000 174, 000 788,156 
Quebec: eo Se. 4,867,433 | 4,553,828 | 3,643,368 
*Montreal—* Mais- 
ODREUV Gracie esses 3,098, 009 2,916,555 | 2,922,665 
EQuebees sk. Sel. ees 1,000,149 382,661 218,338 
Shawinigan Falls... 10,975 20,900 9,840 
*Sherbrooke........ 500, 000 31,500 66, 000 
*Three Rivers...... 21,400 57,100 163, 650 
*Westmount).. 02.2: 236,900 | 1,145,112 262,875 
Ontario 2 css 5,510,441 6,302,996 Talat seal 
Belleville: hacen: . 17,130 29,910 7,200 
MISTaANtOnduancn scene 18,678 24,097 10, 665 
Chatham...0:4 5. .25 10,215 Shore 19,234 
*Fort William....... 57,140 81,170 83,475 
AG ONG AE sae eae 7,490 27,415 13,290 
*Guelphes ee 30,200 87,611 32,110 
Hamil tone te secure: 229,700 361, 000 363,925 
ARGH O Ne 27, 630 12,277 116, 047 
“Kitchener.......... 162,408 176, 880 59,824 
wiroOndOneen phen s 308,155 228,085 157,370 
Niagara Falls...... 101,350 124, 765 74, 745 
SHAWL afie ae fait! 45,945 47,600 82,425 
SOttawal: <u ak 418,220 397,550 238,930 
Owen Sound....... 14, 660 15,375 18,500 
*Peterboro!s.. a4 36, 751 35,630 75,281 
SPOrtALenurs. tap... 30,215 35, 766 23,225 
eStrauiord. een 37,080 29,107 110,921 
*St. Catharines..... 112,500 108, 187 51,613 
*StsThomas)..225... 15,085 11,705 2,880 
Sarniay- seen ae os 20,885 51,308 19,015 
Sault Ste. Marie... elo 18,700 89,360 


Cities July, 1925 | June, 1925 | July, 1924 
$ $e $ 
Ontario— 

PAOLONLOs oaco tee cl 2,681,772 3,046,810 2,370, 715 
York Township... 388, 600 465, 650 329,400 
Wellands.\.20. 420: 14,180 21,855 5,275 
SWANGUSOD: = 2. > cack oe 396, 600 395, 676 382,495 
Rong Te S. 73,280 157,350 105,100 
Riverside......... 37,200 127,200 31,100 
Sandwich......... 98,135 117,600 121,625 
Walkerville....... 85, 000 57,000 106, 000 
Woodstock......... 7,132 6,142 25,576 
Manitoba............ 515,112 612, 635 438,115 
SB rand oneecaic x. 6,93 5,500 4,050 
St. Boniface........ 62,176 52,885 63,415 
*Winnipes.../.... >. 446,000 554,250 370, 650 
Saskatchewan....... 169, 800 396, 098 173,415 
*Moose Jaw......... 11,030 125,280 10,710 
PReering., 44.1. .sbke oe 84,200 185, 243 63,895 
*Saskatoon.......-. 74,570 85,575 98,810 
Albertaren:: 2.5.25. 283,910 356, 185 361,370 
ECaloaryeer On tes. 114,825 151,200 163,325 
*Hdmonton...:2-..- 138,025 183,540 190,775 
Lethbridge........ 22,880 21,285 5,055 
Medicine Hat...... 8,180 160 215 
British Columbia....} 1,220,560 2,200,496 959,131 
INenaimot! er. 3 140, 950 5,700 9,950 
*New Westminster.. 111,860 79,435 14,705 
Point Grey <#2%. «8 362,400 503, 600 453, 600 
Prince Rupert...... Sie20 31, 600 44,677 
South Vancouvetr... 78,695 78,275 42,225 
T VANCOUVER. <0)... tac « 470,480 1,477,506 352,168 
eNiCtenian to. s 18,850 24,380 41,806 
Total—60 cities....... 12,637,551 | 14,651,613 | 41,526,316 
*Total—35 cities....... 10,961,438 | 12,665,703 9,847,139 

Cumulative total Jor 1925 1924 1923 


60 cities—first seven 


months: 22h. ee 77,300 400 | 71,383,847 | 85,882,727 





(1)Figures not available. 
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1921 and $75,373,684 in 1920. The increase 
over 1924 was 8.3 per cent over 1921, 16.4 per 
cent and over 1920, 2.6 per cent, while there 
were declines of 10 and 11 per cent as com- 
pared with 1923 and 1922, respectively, when, 
however, building costs were higher. The 
Bureau’s weighted index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials averaged 154.1 


during the first seven months of 1925, as com- 
pared with 163.8 in 1924, 166.7 in 1923, 161.5 
in 1922, 194.5 in 1921 and 215.3 in 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
building permits issued in 60 cities during 
June and July, 1925, and July, 1924. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


REPORT OF AUSTRALIAN COMMISSION ON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


A (Royal Commission appointed by the 
Government of the Australian Commonwealth 
to investigate the subject of a scheme of 
national insurance makes the following interim 
recommendations :— 

Sick pay of 30 shillings per week during the first six 
months of incapacity. 

Invalid benefit of 20 shillings per week after the first 
six months of incapacity. 

Maternity benefit, being a weekly allowance for two 
weeks prior and four weeks after confinement. 

Superannuation benefit of 20 shillings per week to be 
paid to males after attainment of 65 and females after 
attainment of 60. 

Child allowance of 5 shillings per week in respect of 
each dependent child under age of 16 to be paid during 
parents’ incapacity. 

The Commission was also instructed to in- 
quire into unemployment insurance, but this 
subject is not touched in their first report. 

The estimated total number of wage- and 
salary-earners in Australia at June 30, 1924, 
was 1,648,000, comprising 1,278,000 males be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 65 and 370,000 females 
between the ages of 16 and 60. The estimated 
average adult wages for a full week’s work 
were £4 14s. 3d. and £2 10s. for males and 
females, respectively. 

Dealing with existing forms of protection 
against the risk of sickness the Commission 
states that out of 1,648,000 wage-earners only 
some 524,000 have made voluntary provision 
through friendly societies, while there appears 
some tendency for the proportion of workers 
so protected to diminish. The average period 
of sickness was found to be approximately 
ten davs per annum, entailing a loss of wages 
throughout Australia for males totalling over 
£7,500,000, and for females over £800,000, mak- 
ing a total loss of at least £8,300,000 in one 
year, against which the joint efforts of all 
friendly societies contributed only some £560,- 
000. 

The ‘Commission further recommends that 
workmen’s compensation should be included 
in the National Insurance scheme. (At present 
the Commonwealth Invalid and Old Age 


Pensions Act provides 17s. 6d. per week during 
permanent incapacity to work subject to cer- 
tain property and income qualifications). 

The Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record, discussing the Commission’s report, 
says:—‘ While the weekly costs of benefits 
for males and females at age 20 are 2s. and 
2s. 7.5d., respectively, there is a rapid increase 
in the case of females, so that at age at entry 
40, the female contributions are over 70 per 
cent more than the male. The great diver- 
gence is caused by the female superannuation 
benefit starting at age 60 (instead of 65 ag in 
case of males) and contributions ceasing at the 
younger age in consequence. If the proposed 
scheme reaches the realm of practical politics 
it will be a matter for serious consideration 
whether male and female superannuation bene- 
fits should not both start at age 65, while 
the admitted lower rate of female earnings 
will suggest that lower rates of benefit will 
be more suitable for their pockets. Un- 
fortunately, the question of the expense 
of administering the scheme has so far received 
scant attention at the hands of the Commis- 
sion. If the English scheme is to be any 
guide, the expenses of administering the 
‘benefits recommended will require at least 
one-third to be added to the contributions 
referred to above. In considering what has 
been done in England it must also not be 
forgotten that a considerable amount of ex- 
pense is not directly paid for—it forms part 
of the employers’ expense of conducting his 
business and is not shown in any accounts 
submitted. ‘There is also considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the expense borne by the central 
Government. That the administration of 
the benefits proposed must be relatively ex- 
pensive is evident from their nature—collec- 
tion of contributions and payment of benefits 
at very frequent intervals and the absolute 
necessity for adequate personal supervision 
of the sick and invalidity payments to prevent 
malingering.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazerTs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Animal Feods 


VANCOUVER, BriTISH COLUMBIA—FRASER VAL- 
LEY MitK Propucers’ ASSOCIATION AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFERS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hevupers, Locan No. 464, Mitx Drivers 
AND Datry EMPLOYEES. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1925, until 


June 15, 1926, and thereafter unless thirty days’ notice 


of change be given. 

Union members shall be employed as a rule. Non- 
Union employees shall receive union wages and apply 
for membership within two weeks of employment. This 
shall not be refused owing to a union man being out 
of employment. ~ 


If a route becomes vacant employees of not less 


than six months’ standing shall be given preference of 
change over new employees. 

The employer may discharge employees for certain 
specified causes. The employer agrees to supply aprons. 

There shall be no discrimination against union men. 

One day off in seven or one week off in seven weeks, 
as decided by the employer. A driver’s day’s work 
shall be considered over when he has finished his 
route. 

If an employee’s holidays have to be postponed he 
may request payment for time due and the employer 
agrees to meet all reasonable requests. 

Help other than drivers, eight hours work per day. 
Overtime, time and one-half. 

In case of accidents men shall be given a fair hearing. 

The Union agrees to further the interests of the 
employer. The employer will notify new employees 
to sign this agreement within 30 days of employment. 

Seven days’ notice shall be given of discharge or 
leaving work. 

Employees must attend certain meetings to discuss 
problems of interest to dairy salesmen. 

In case of a breakdown employer shall not be com- 
pelled to pay overtime, except to men standing by and 
so at work longer than 8 hours. No lay-off to be 
less than 2 hours. 

In event of a strike in another firm employees are 
not to be asked to perform extra work, and will 
perform their usual work as if a strike did not exist. 

The minimum monthly scale varies with amount of 


load, from $100 per month for salesmen where load 
amounts to $600, to $130 per month where load amounts 
to $1,001. 

Loads over $1,001 shall receive 3 per cent commission 
on sales over $1,001. On all butter sales commission 
shall be 1 cent per pound retail and 4 cent per pound 
wholesale. 

If a load is spilt the driver’s wages shall not be 
changed for three months. 

Wages in other occupations, per month—truck drivers, 
$130; truck helpers, stable helpers and all other inside 
help, $120; checkers, $125; inside relief men, $125; 
outside relief men, $150. 

New employees shall be paid 20 dollars less than 
above rates, and regular scale after six months. 

New men on routes shall not be paid for the first 
three days’ learning. 

No wages shall be reduced or hours increased because 
of the agreement. This shall not apply to salesmen 
or to any one connected with the routes. 

No cessation of work, lockouts or sympathetic strikes 
during the agreement. 

If necessary, controversies shall be submitted to 
arbitration by a board of one from each side and a 
third selected by them. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, 
Drink and Tobacco 


MontreaL, QueEBEC—CerERTAIN LocaL EM- 
PLOYERS AND BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
INOL 115. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
May 1, 1926. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

The employer agrees not to board any journeymen 
or confectioners. 

If the employer desires two sets of employees, not 
more than 8} hours are to be worked per day. 

To every first class hand there must be a second and 
third, and not more than one helper to each set. 
Six days’ work per week: 8} hours per day. 

an hour for lunch. 

Minimum wage per week: first hand, $41; second 
hand, $38. Overtime rate, 85 cents per hour. 

Union labels must be used. 

Union representative may inspect the work shop at 
any time. 

Wages paid at end of week. Only the employer may 
dismiss employees, and one week’s notice must be 
given. 

The employers agree to pay for all the Hebrew 
holidays except Easter. 

The employer must keep a clean and sanitary shop. 
The employees may take home a loaf of bread each 
dav. A helper must be allowed at any time. 

The first of May and Labour day shall be recognized 
as legal holidays. 

Where there are no machines, only one batch of 
dough shall be made during a shift, this not to contain 
more than enough to make up 500 single loaves. 


Half 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 

Port Horse, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL ‘Moupers’ UNION, 
Locat No. 189. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
May 1, 1926. 

Wages for day work, 90 cents per hour. Wages for 
piece work, 45 per cent added to Board price. Hours, 
eight per day. Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays 
and legal holidays, double time. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN LOCAL 
FirMS AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND Assistants’ Union, No. 
206. 


Agreement in effect from October 31, 
October 1, 1925 

The agreement expiring October 31, 1924, is to remain 
in force until October 31, 1925, excepting that the 
apprentice scale for the webb pressrooms, fourth year, 
shall be 68 per cent in place of 78 per cent, and 
apprentice scale for cylinder presses, third year, shall 
be 70 per cent in place of 75 per cent. 

The previous agreement was as follows :— 

Hours per week, in webb pressrooms, 48 day work; 
45 night work. In job pressrooms, 44 hours; day 
shifts, eight hours per day for five days and four on 
Saturdays. Night shift, Sundays, 64 hours; following 
five nights, 74 hours each. 

Minimum scale per week :— 

Webb pressrooms, pressmen in charge, $5 over journey - 
man scale; journeyman (night), $47; journeymen (day) 
$44. Assistant, Ist year 334 per cent of journeyman’s 
scale; 2nd year, 42 per cent; 8rd year, 53 per cent; 4th 


1924, until 


year, 78 per cent, 5th year, 80 per cent. 
Job pressrooms—Platen presses, journeyman, $37.50. 
Cylinder presses: journeyman (night), $45.98; journey- 


man (day), $40.85; assistant, Ist year, 40 per cent of 
journeyman’s scale; 2nd year, 50 per cent; 38rd year, 
75 per cent; 4th year, 80 per cent. Feeder, 2nd year, 
334 per cent. Pressmen on offset presses, $46. 

Apprentices to serve four years, each being a feeder 
of at least two years. One apprentice for up to four 
journeymen. 

Work to begin and end at set times. 

The foreman is to have complete charge of the 
pressroom, and to employ and discharge help. 

An employee quitting work or failing to keep an 
engagement without notice or without supplying a 
substitute shall be disciplined by the Union. 

In absence of foreman and pressman in charge no 
feeder shall operate any press before or after regular 
working hours. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 


Construction: Buildings and Structure 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN LocaL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION OF 
PAINTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
April 30, 1926, and for another year unless 30 days’ 
notice of change or cancellation is given. 

The Union undertakes to furnish each employer 
signing the agreement with painters as required; that 
the men will not quit work in case of a dispute with- 
out using all efforts at conciliation and arbitration; and 
to work according to standard hours of labour. 

Each employer signing the agreement agrees to em- 
ploy only union members; to pay a minimum wage 
of 43 cents per hour; and not to lock out employees 
without having exhausted all means of conciliation. 


Orrawa, Ontarto—OtTTawA Master PiuMm- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSo- 
CIATION OF JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, No. 71. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1925, until 
April 30, 1927, and from year to year unless notice of 
change is given not later than January 2 of any year. 

Hours of labour, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with one hour for 
‘lunch for five days. On Saturdays, from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon. . 

Minimum wage per hour, 85 cents. 


Overtime, time and one-half; after midnight, 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Men working out of Ottawa shall have fare and 
board paid, and travelling time paid for at rate of 
single time only up to 9 p.m. If travelling at night, a 
sleeper to be provided. 

A man reporting for work, not having been previously 
laid off, and finding no work, shall receive 4 day’s pay. 

The employers agree to use efforts that all employed 
shall be union members, if such are available. Union 
to use efforts that members shall work at trade only 
for members of the Association, provided the latter 
give them work. 

Apprentices are to serve four years and pass an 
examination, after which they may work for employers 
for one year at not less than 45 cents per hour for 
first six months, and 55 cents for second six months. 
After this they shall pass a final examination after 
which they may become journeymen. 

No more than one apprentice for each three journey- 
men from each shop may apply for final examination 
during a year. 

One apprentice only may be employed for each steam 
fitter and plumber. 

Grievances that cannot be adjusted by the parties 
shall be referred to a Joint Arbitration Board of three 
from each side. If this cannot then be settled matter 
must be referred to the general office of the United 
Association, and no strike or lockout shall take place 
until matter has been investigated. 

No member may sub-contract or work at the trade 
after regular working hours. 


Toronto, Onrtari0o—Toronto Locau or Dis- 
trict No. 4, INTERNATIONAL Cut STONE 
CONTRACTORS’ AND QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, INc., AND Toronto Loca oF JouR- 
NEYMEN §TONECUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
NortH AMERICA, 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
April 30, 1926, with one month’s notice of change 
prior to expiration of agreement. 

While union can provide help only union men are to 
be employed. 

Wages per hour, $1.00. Wages to be paid weekly 
with not more than one day kept on hand. 

Hours per day, 8 with exception of Saturday, when 
4 hours shall be worked. Lunch hours and working 
time (not to exceed 44 hours per week) to be arranged. 

Overtime (only in cases of necessity), first two hours, 
time and one-half; thereafter, double time. 

Provision is to be made for protection of stonecutters 
from sun and weather. 

Certain holidays shall be observed, others being 
optional. ; 

Differences which arise are to be arbitrated without 
strike or lockout. Each party is to elect three of 
their number to form an Arbitration Committee. In 


and 


failure to agree these shall select an umpire not 
affliated with the trade, whose decision shall be 
binding. 


The foreman shall be selected by the employer. 

One apprentice may be employed for each five journey- 
men. In no case shall there be more than three to a 
shop. Apprentices shall serve four years at wages as 
mutually agreed, starting between ages of 16 and 20 
years. 

No person may interfere with workmen during work- 
ing hours. Employers may employ and _ discharge 
whomever they see fit. Workmen may work for whom- 
ever they see fit. 

Board and railway fare will be allowed a man sent 
out of town, also car fares to a man sent to a building 
during working hours. 

This agreement is subject ‘to any change in agreement 
between the cut stone contractors’ and Quarrymen’s 
Association and the International Journeymen Stone- 
cutters’ Association of North America. 
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MontreaLt, QvuEBEC.—HarBour COMMISSIONERS 
or MontTrEAL AND THE Harsour UNION 
or MONTREAL. 


These rates are to apply to employees of the grain 
elevator system, construction forces, machine shop and 
ship yard, harbour yard shops and electrical depart- 
ment from May 1, 1925, until’: May 1, 1926, and to 
other employees from May 1, 1925, until the close of 
navigation, season of 1925. 

Wages per hour—Grain elevators nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
““B ”’—millwrights, 66 cents; weighmen, assistant mill- 
wright, distributors, tripper men, 60 cents; feed tenders, 
machinery men, marine leg men, tower men, 55 cents; 
shovellers, 52 cents; carpenter, 50 cents; oilers, helpers, 
sewers and baggers, 49 cents; car dumper operators, 


elevator “ B,” 58 cents (to do own maintenance); grain 
boat men (unloading) to be paid 5 cents an hour 
additional after 10 hours work. Conveyor system: 


assistant foremen, 60 cents; millwright, 66 cents; rope 
splicer, 60 cents; feed tenders, main tower men, 55 
cents; conveyor men, 49 cents. 

Harbour yard shops and marine shops: millwrights, 
plumber and coppersmith, 66 cents; machinists, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, 63 cents; helpers of blacksmiths 
and machinists, and general helpers, 42 cents; labourers, 


388 cents; carpenters, 61 cents; 2nd class boilermakers, 
48 cents; assistant plumber, 49 cents; shop painters, 
55 cents. 


Traffic shop: fitters, 65 cents; patternmaker, 68 cents; 
boilermakers, 63 cents; painter, 60 cents; helpers, 42 
cents; labourers, 38 cents. 

Construction forces: crane engineers, 64 cents; crane 
firemen, 44 cents; crane blockmen, 40 cents; locomotive 
engineers, 64 cents; locomotive firemen, 44 cents; loco- 
motive helper, 44 cents; painters, 46 cents; switchmen, 
49 cents; iron workers, 52 cents; car inspector, 62 cents; 
carpenters, 61 cents; plumbers, concrete mixer runner, 
60 cents; assistant plumbers, 49 cents; labourers, 40 
cents. 

Electrical department: Ist class linemen, 633 cents; 
2nd class linemen, 50 cents; groundmen, 42 cents; lamp 
trimmers, 50 cents; shift operators, 55 cents; floormen, 
50 cents; motor tenders, 50 cents; helpers, 42 cents; 
hoistmen, 46 cents; bondermen, 50 cents; bonder helper, 
42 cents; labourer, 40 cents; journeymen, 58 cents. 

Emergency work on Sundays and legal holidays, time 
and one-half. 

No overtime pay for day and night watchmen on 
Sundays and holidays. 


Working conditions.—Elevator 
those in conveyor galleries) :— 


employees (including 

Hours, ten per day until December 15, from December 
15 until opening of navigation 1926, 8 hours per day; 
time and one-half after the ninth hour. 

Hourly men working overtime and Sundays and legal 
holidays, time and one-half. Men called to work 
Sunday morning for a short time will be paid for 5 
hours. 

At close of navigation the Superintendent shall tell 
men laid off at what time services will be required. 

With the exception of car shovellers, men working in 
elevators and galleries will not be asked to unload 
boats. 

Work will be done Sunday night after 6 p.m. only in 
cases of emergency. 

Employees of machine shop, Notre Dame Street, and 
machine shop, Guard Pier :— 

Hours of labour, 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays. Over- 
time after the ninth hour and afternoon on Saturdays. 

Trafic shop: Work on Saturday afternoon, straight 
time. 

Construction forces: Hours of work, 10 hours in 
summer and 8 hours in winter, with overtime pay in 
the winter after the 9th hour. 


station operators 
shift is 8 hours. 

All employees: 
extra per hour. 

In case of any difference arising the employee shall 
have right to a hearing before the superintendent with 
assistance of a fellow employee chosen by him. If 
there is no settlement the employee may appeal to the 
commissioners. 

The commissioners shall make all promotions. If 
differences arise between commissioners and the Union, 
the union representatives shall be given a hearing by 
the commissioners. 


after 8 hours, when their regular 


sub-foremen will be paid 5 cents 


Mooszk Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—Moose Jaw 
Euectric RaiLway CoMpaNy, LIMITED, 
AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET 
AND ELectric Ratbway EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, Division No. 614. 


Agreement in effect from August 15, 
days’ notice of change. 

Wages per hour, operators; first three months, 40 
cents; second three months, 45 cents; thereafter, 50 
cents. Spare men reporting and not obtaining a run, 
one hour’s pay for each report. 

Operators will begin as students without pay until 
qualified. 

Hours per day, nine; 


1923, with 30 


operators shall be paid nine 
and one-quarter hours’ time (this includes time for 
reporting). Overtime rates, time and one-half. 

Hours per day on Sundays and holidays, nine. 

Operators must be twenty-one years of age and able 
to read and write English. 

No men will be required to do extra work after their 
day’s run if spare men are available. The company 
will try to provide that men shall not work on their 
days off. 

Time and one-quarter will be paid for extra work. 
Every seventh day on a run shall be the day off. 

Employees shall have free transportation. 

Offences of employees shall be investigated. The 
manager may dismiss an employee aiter he has been 
suspended three days. An employee suspended or 
dismissed may have case investigated by properly 
qualified officers of the association. The matter may 
be referred if necessary to a board of arbitration. 

The company may promote men but will consider 
senior men, if qualified and in good standing. Section 
car barn employees and others may be promoted to 
become spare operators. 

Lost articles must be handed in and if not claimed 
will belong to the employees. 

Barn men will be responsible for signs. 

The company will not discriminate against union 
men. The company will meet and treat with officers 
and committees of the union over grievances. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — ByY-LAW TO 
REGULATE WORKING CONDITIONS ° AND 
WaceEs oF EMPLOYEES OF PUMPING PLANT 
AND FELEcTRICAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
City oF SASKATOON. 


In effect from June 8, 1925, until January 1, 1926, 
wage scale retroactive to January 1, 1925. 

Outside electrical workers :— 

Hours per day, 83; Saturday, 44. Hours of wiring 
inspectors, 7 per day; 4 on Saturday. Hours of 
patrolmen and tungsten patrolmen, special and in ac- 
cordance with their necessary duties. 

Work after regular hours and after 12.30 p.m. Satur- 
day, time and one-half; after 10 p.m., and after 5.30 
p.m. on Saturdays, and on holidays, double time. 

Any worker in charge of four or more journeymen or 
twelve or more labourers shall be sub-foreman, provided 
he has at least three years’ experience. 
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Any worker shall be a journeyman who has at least 
three years’ experience in one or more of the following 
branches: lineman, cable splicer, wireman, troubleman. 

Not more than one apprentice to two journeymen. 

The electrical engineer or line foreman may dismiss 
any worker without notice if work is unsatisfactory. 
Seniority shall be given preference in filling any 
vacancy. 

Minimum wages: per month—wiring inspector, $161.35; 
per hour, sub-line foreman, 91.8 cents; leading linemen, 
88.7 cents; lineman, 86.2 cents; wireman (electrician), 


76 cents; arc patrolman, 70.2 cents; meter installers, 
70.2 cents; are trimmers, 65.2 cents; tungsten patrol- 
man, 58.9 cents; groundsman, 55.2 cents. Apprentice 


linemen: Ist three months, 54.8 cents; increasing every 
six months to 67.4 cents per hour in last nine months 
of period. E 

Power house workers: hours per day, nine; four 
and one-half on Saturday, except for men on shift. 
From April to September, nine hours per day starting 
at 7 a.m. instead of 8 a.m. and: ending at 5 p.m. 
instead of at 6 p.m., and starting on Saturdays at 7.30 
a.m. instead of at 8 a.m. 

Workers called on duty after the completion of a 
day’s work shall receive time and one-half to 10 p.m.; 
from 10 p.m. until 8 a.m., or on holidays, double time. 

In case of a double shift, for trouble, breakdown or 
any reason, no overtime until after the first nine 
hours of the night shift. 

Workers on monthly basis shall not work over 8 hours 
per day except in event of a breakdown. 

Workers who work on Sunday shall be allowed one 
day in seven if possible, or if not, overtime shall be 
paid for that day. 

In filling any vacancy, seniority shall be given prefer- 
ence, provided that, if no one at the power house is 


qualified, a pumping plant employee shall be given 
preference. 
The electrical. engineer may dismiss any worker 


without notice if work is completed or if he proves 
unsatisfactory. 

The following are wages per hour of workers on 
hourly basis: skilled mechanics, 70.4 cents; motor 
mechanic, 70.4 cents; blacksmiths, 65.4 cents; foreman 
boiler cleaner, 65.1 cents; boiler cleaners and ash men, 
55.3 cents; coal handlers, 55.4 cents; spare fireman, 
64.6 cents; flue blower, 55.5 cents; mechanic’s helpers, 
55.3 cents. 

Tradesmen employed at the power house shall be 
paid union rate and work union hours if not per- 
manent employees of the department. 

Switchboard operators shall be paid a minimum 
salary of $112.50 per month and a maximum of $148.80, 
three increases being granted by the electrical engineer. 


Pumping station workers—Monthly workers shall not 
work over eight hours per day except in case of a 
breakdown. Workers whose regular duties demand 
Sunday labour shall be allowed one day off in seven, 
or overtime for that day. 

In filling vacancies seniority will be given preference. 

Hourly workers: nine hours per day, from 8 a.m. until 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. until 6 p.m.; and from April 
to September, 7 a.m. until 12 noon and 1 p.m. until 5 
p.m., and on Saturdays from 7.30 to 12 noon. 

The city engineer may dismiss any worker without 
notice when work is completed or if he proves unsatis- 
factory. 

Overtime to 10 p.m. time and one-half, thereafter 
until 8 a.m. double time. 

In case of double shift, for trouble, breakdown or 
other reason, no overtime shall be allowed for the first 
nine hours of the night shift, but overtime shall be 
allowed thereafter. 


General provisions :— 

The chief engineers, wiring inspectors, draughtsmen 
and construction foreman may have twenty-one days’ 
holidays with pay every year after one year’s service. 
No overtime shall be paid to these employees. 


Hourly workers may have one week’s holidays with 
pay after one year’s service, and two weeks’ after two 
years’ service. 

Hourly workers after one year shall be entitled to 
sick leave with pay, such not to exceed two weeks 
without sanction of the Council. 

Monthly employees will be allowed sick leave with 
pay for a reasonable length of time. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — By-LAW_ TO 
REGULATE WORKING CONDITIONS AND 
Waces oF MermMBERS OF THE FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Effective from June 8, 1925, until January 1, 1926, 
scale of wages retroactive to January 1, 1925. 

The two-platoon system shall be carried out. In 
case of a large fire the entire force shall be subject 
to call. fi 

In filling vacancy in a permanent position, seniority 
shall be chief consideration. 

No fireman shall be dismissed until cause has been 
discussed by the fire chief with the grievance com- 
mittee of the Firemen’s Union. The committee may 
then lay the matter before the city commissioner and 
if still not satisfied, before the Council. 

Any member desiring to resign without giving required 
notice must take matter up with the fire chief. 

Members must be instructed in operation of ‘all motor 
apparatus. 

Firemen after 10 hours’ service may have 14 hours’ 
rest except in cases of emergency. 

After one year’s service, 14 days holidays with pay; 
after two years, 21 days. 

Provision is made for supplying certain clothing. 

The president and recording secretary of the Fire- 
men’s Union will be granted leave of absence as required 
for their duties; where operation of the service will 
permit, twenty-four hours’ notice being given. 


Wages, per month—fire alarm and _ police : telegraph 
supervisor, $175.75; senior captain, $167.50; captains, 
$147.50; motor mechanics, $147.50; lieutenants, $142.50; 


firemen, Ist year, $117.50; 2nd year, $127.50; 38rd year 
and after, $137.50. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF EDMONTON AND THE CANADIAN 
ELECTRICAL ‘TRADE UNION, EDMONTON 
BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1925, until 
December 31, 1925, and from year to year or until 
a new agreement is negotiated. Proposed changes will 
be discussed during the last 15 days of December of 
any year. 

Hours, eight per day and four on Saturdays. Hours 
are fixed, except in shift work, where they shall be as 
required. A shift work assignment shall be for not 
less than six calendar days. 

In event of legislation requiring a 44 hour week the 
Department will adopt hours of work to suit such 
requirements. 

Overtime on basis of 8 hours per day for daily men 
and 26 days per month for monthly men. Overtime 
rates: between 5 and 10 p.m. and Saturday afternoons, 
time and one-half; Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Vacations: monthly employees after one year, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay each year; hourly employees 
after one year’s work, one week’s vacation with pay; 
two weeks each year thereafter. 

Permanent employees must give two weeks’ notice of 
resignation and will be given two weeks’ notice of dis- 
missal, 

Ii employees are not considered as deserving of in- 
creases in salary they shall be notified to that effect 
and may appeal the matter. 

Preference of employment will be given to those of 
British nationality. 
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Permanent employees shall be entitled to two weeks’ 
sick leave with pay, which may be extended in excep- 
tional circumstances. This clause to remain in force 
until a sick insurance clause is operative. 

There shall be no discrimination against employees 
for being cr not being members of any organization. 

When the number of employees in a position is 
reduced the last employed shall be first laid off, and if 
more are required the last off shall be given preference 
of re-employment. 

In case of a vacancy the next senior man who can 
prove himself efficient shall be promoted. This does 
not apply to the head or the superintendent where the 
clause shall not be binding. 

Any employee suspended, superseded or discharged, 
or employees laid off and refused employment on 
grounds of incompetency may have case investigated 
by a committee of employees or union members, 
which shall appeal to the superintendent, so that an 
investigation may be held, the committee having 
further right of appeal to the city commissioners and 
council, and further to a board of conciliation. 

Wages and conditions for telephone employees :— 

Night service men in each exchange, four nights off 
each month. 

A monthly employee whose duties require Sunday 
work shall be allowed equal time off, no employee 
being required to work more than one Sunday in two 
on this basis. Monthly employees working additional 
Sunday duties or holidays will be paid double time in 
addition to monthly pay. 

Wages, per month:—switches—Apprentices, from $80 
to $105; journeymen, from $130 to $168. Employees 
under 18 years of age, on switch work and service work, 
$60 per month for three months; thereafter, until 18 
years of age, $70. Employees on switch work, who are 
over 18 years when entering, shall serve a probation 
period of six months at $70 per month. Service men 


and rack men, per month—18 years of age, $76; 19 
years of age, $86; over 20 years, $101 to $154. Inspectors, 
per month, from $130 to $154; on P.B.X. work, Ist 
6 months, $154; thereafter, $163. Shop mechanics, per 
hour, from 46 cents to 65 cents. Installers and linemen, 
per hour, apprentices, 43 to 52 cents; journeymen, 61 
to 79 cents. Cable splicers, per hour, apprentices 65 to 
84 cents; helpers, 553 cents; journeymen, 934 cents. 


Light, power and street railway electrical employees. 


Wages and working conditions:—A foreman must have 
been engaged at least four years in one or more branches 
of the trade. An apprentice shall have worked at least 
six months at some branch of the trade. An apprentice 
shall serve four years. One apprentice to three journey- 
men. Cable splicers’ helpers and line inspectors must 
be journeymen linemen. Outside troublemen working 
over 8 hours out of 24 shall be paid overtime. 

Street railway electrical employees:—Not less than a 
competent lineman and a helper shall work on main- 
tenance work except in emergency shift. Cable and 
car wiring and testing other than ordinary repairs and 
emergency work must be done by car wiremen. No 
apprentice may work overtime unless with a journeyman. 

Wages of light, power and street railway electrical 
employees: line construction and maintenance, journey- 
man, 82 cents; apprentice, 55 cents to 744 cents; lineman 
street railway, 82 cents. 

Street light section, wages, per month—journeymen, 
from $106 to $141; journeymen, $157, power house 
electricians, 82 cents per hour. Power house operators, 
substation, $143.50 per month; relief, $149.50 per month. 
Armature winders at car barns, 82 cents per hour; car 
wiring and trouble men, 80 cents per hour. 


Service, Municipal Administration 


See Transportation and Public Utilities 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[DURING August the Department received 

information regarding twenty contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada, which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by order in council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
In sixteen of these contracts the general fair 
wages clause was inserte:l, requiring adhe~- 
ence to the current wages rates and hours of 
the district in which the work was performed, 
for all classes of labour employed. The four 
remaining contracts contained schedules of 
wages rates and hours based on the current 
standards of the district in these respects. 
The standard labour conditions sanctioned by 
the order in council which appears in the 
twenty contracts already referred to are in 
the terms following :— 


Lasour CONDITIONS 


1. All mechanics, labourers. or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work here- 
by contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no cur- 
rent rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his determination 
and any amendment or variation shall not be operative 
prior to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding: the date thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates 
of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classi- 
fication of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the con- 
tractor shall adjust the wages and hours and classifi- 
cation of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any services per- 
formed or for any hours of labour, wages acéording 
to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 


the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
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Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed 
and to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and any 
such payment shall for all purposes as between the 
Contractor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any _ such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not 
be exercised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agreement 
in writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representatives of 
such class of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime 
conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted in his 
contract for the protection of the workmen employed, 
also any decision of the Minister of Labour under the 
preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades, and addresses of all work- 
men in his employ and the wages paid to and time 
worked by such workmen, and the books or documents 
containing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any time 
it may be expedient to the Minister of Labour to have 
the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed. in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a _ statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (38) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; or, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed information 
and evidence as the Minister may deem necessary in 
order to satisfy him that the conditions herein con- 
tained to secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any work- 
men employed on the said work and if a claim therefor 
is filed in the office of the Minister and proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at 
any time payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting, other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 


* 


contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible for strict adherence 
to all contract conditions on the part of sub-contractor; 
the contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be performed 
shall be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the Minis- 
ter is of opinion that Canadian labour is not available 
or that other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce this pro- 
vision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS 


Reconstruction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at Mission, British Columbia. 
Name of contractor, The Vancouver Pile 
Driving and Contracting Company, Limited, 
New Westminster, B:-C. Date of contract, 
August 6, 1925. Amount of contract, $3,980. 
A fair wage schedule is inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not Hours 
less than per day 
Per day 
Boom Wen sev... o1g- Ae eee $7 50 8 
@agrpentercse. eee a NS 7 00 8 
Carpenter foreman............. fa 0) 8 
Gener liforeman 23-5 ae 8 00 8 
Railerdniviermtents pt eee 7 00 8 
Pile driver engineer............. 8 00 8 
Piledriver torenianye ae 9 00 8 
Driver with 1 horse and cart... 7 00 8 
Driver with 2 horses and wagon 9 00-10 00 | 8 hours days 


48 hours week 


Reconstruction of wharf at St. Antoine de 
Tilly, Quebec. Name of contractors, Nap. 
Trudel et Fils, St. Irénée, County of Charle- 
voix, Quebec. Date of contract, August 27, 
1925. Amount of contract, $15,448.94. A fair 


wage schedule is inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not Hours 
less than per day 
Generalifoneman:.. .2 seen $0 50 per h 10 
Mixerirunnen...c.0.00. eee 40 10 
Crisher runners eee eee O40eyS 10 
Garpenters 255.6 esses te see Opeor as! 10 
Labourers (ordinary).......... Ov2 eae 10 
Driver (one horse and ecart)....| 4 00 per d 10 
Driver (two horses and wagon)| 600 “ 10 


Construction of a new roof to the old Post 
Office Building at St. John, New Brunswick. 
Name of contractors, B. Mooney and Sons, 
Limited, St. John, New Brunswick. Date of 
contract, August 12, 1925 Amount of con- 
tract, $8,994. A fair wage sckedule is inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not Hours 
less than per day 
Per hour 
Teabourens)(§. ieee 4d ee $0 30 s 
Teamsters, two horses and 
WV AT ORIN ee chy bee atc 0 80 Per day 
@ementiworkers 074... 6-- 0 30 $7 00 
@emientifinishers:......<.....00% 1 00 
Carpenters, form builders...... 0 50 \ 
Carpenters, finishers........... 0 60 
IBTIGkIa Versi end eee oe el ae 1 00 
Wareslatherst....¥h ccc Ae oe 0 60 
Structural steel workers........ 0 85 
Sheet Metal workers........... 0 65 
Felt and gravel roofers......... 0 60 Basie day is 


9 hours— 
half day on 
Saturday. 


Reconstruction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at Pitt Lake, British Columbia. 
Name of contractor, Fraser River Pile Driving 
Company, Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $2,491.71. A fair wage schedule is 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not Hours 
less than per day 
Per day 
PRileidriver foreman ees eee $9 00 8 
Pilowdrinverien2 Ineerav.s.c oe 8 00 8 
Pilerdniversmens 7.4. .cn at. 7 00 8 
IBoonminenesate ek ee ee 7 50 8 
@aATpentersma arate ees 7 00 8 


All 48 hours 
per week. 


Dredging approach to channel and wharf 
berth at Malagash, Nove Scotia. Name of 
eontractor, The Halifax Dredging Company, 
Limited of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Date of 
contract, August 1, 1925. Amount of contract, 
Class “A”, $9 per cubic yard, scow measure; 
Class “B”, $1.20 per cubic yard scow measure; 
approximate expenditure, $18,900. 

Dredging channel and basin at Belle River, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, St. Clair Dredge 
& Construction Company, Limited, Sandwich, 
Ontario. Date of contract, August 6, 1925. 
Amount of contract, Class “B”, $058 per 
cubic yard, scow measure; $0.38 per cubic 
yard place measure (overcast). 


Dredging channel at River St. Francis, 
Quebec, and channel at Ile aux Raisins, 
Quebec. Name of contractor, Aimé Laper- 


riére, Pierreville, Quebec. Date of contract, 
June 17, 1925. Amount of contract, Class 
“B”, $0.30 place measurement for both places. 

Painting, repairing, docking and cleaning 
dredge, Public Works Department No. 306, 
“Mastodon.” Name of contractor, Burrard. 
Dry Dock Company Limited, North Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Date of contract, 
August 3, 1925. Amount of contract, $6,490 
Unit prices for any additiona] work. 


Repairs to wharf at Port Clements, Skeena 
District, British Columbia. Name of con- 
tractor, Malcolm Milloy, Masset, British 
Columbia. Date of contract, August 7, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $6,067.19. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the Post Office at Loretteville, Quebec. 
Name of contractor, The J. T. Schell Com- 
pany of Alexandria, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, August 20, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$1,309. 

Reconstruction in concrete of 278°5 feet at 
the High Level Wharf at Sorel, Quebec. 
Name of contractor, Jackson Construction 
Company Limited, Sorel, County of Richelieu, 
Quebec. Date of contract, August 19, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $10,343. 

Construction of a breakwater on the eastern 
side of entrance to New London Harbour, 
Prince Edward Island. Name of contractors, 
K. McLeod, G. McKenzie and D. MacKenzie, 
French River, Prince Edward Island. Date 
of contract, August 22, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expendi- 
ture, $29,904. 

Construction of a wharf at Parrsboro, Nova 
Scotia. Name of contractor, Thos. P. Char- 
leson, Ottawa, Ontario Date of contract, 
July 30. 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $37,986.80. 

Reconstruction of 190 feet of the South 
Pier at Burlington Channei, Ontario. Name 
of contractor, The Randolph Macdonald 
Company, Limited, Toroito, Ontario. Date 
of contract, July 50, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$32,098.86. 

Execution of repairs 
Laurent, I. O., Quebec. Name of con- 
tractors, Napoleon Trudel et Fils of St. 
Irénée, Quebec. Date of contract, August 4, 
1925. Amount of coutract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $8,628.30. 

Construction of an exteusion to the wharf’ 
at Windsor, Nova Scotia. Name of con- 
tractor, Halle B. Bigelow, Canning, Nova 
Scotia. Date of contract, July 28, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $20,429.17. 

Repairs to wharf at Baie St. Paul (Riviére 
de Gouffre), County of Charlevoix-Moni- 
morency, Quebec. Name of contractors, 
Méthot and Fournier, Montmagny, Quebec. 
Date of contract, August 11, 1925, Amount 
of contract, unit prices; approximate expendi- 
ture, $5,746. 

Repairs to piers, Kincardine, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, John Keys and David 


to wharf at St. 
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Keys, Kincardine, Ontario. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices; approx'mate expenditure, 
$16,943.20. 

Enlargement and repairs to wharf at Mill’s 
Point, New Brunswick. Name of contractors, 
Lawrence Doyle, Douglastuwn, New Bruns- 
wick. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditurc, $22,178.30. 

Construction of a breakwater at Gulliver’s 
Cove, Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, 
E. J. Gaudet and S. F. Comeau, Comeau- 
ville, Nova Scotia. Date of contract, August 
5, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $11,873.10. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
The following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1925, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, and subject 
to the provisions of the Fair Wage clause:— 





Amount of 


Nature of orders orders 
$©0~=s sects. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 949 59 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 192 83 
Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ uni- 
formsMete. ee Wes os. scree a. aarti 14,075 32 
SoamMping. Pads) In kvetCe a... ee eee 23928 
Meailsbaovnttines. Wes manure. a aeee oer een ee 1,517 94 
Scales tars nies see cel OS coe ere ee 165 25 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was toward somewhat higher levels, ad- 
vances appearing in both the family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices. 
The increase in the former was, however, 
mainly seasonal, 

In retail prices the cost per week of a lst 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.84 at the 
beginning of August as compared with $10.49 
for July; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for 
August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $16.42 for August, 1920; $13.41 for 
August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. Pota- 
toes were substantially higher in price with 
the marketing of the new crop. Advances also 
occurred in eggs, butter, cheese, pork, bacon, 
and lard, while beef, bread, flour, rolled oats 
and tea were slightly lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.05 at the beginning 
of August as compared with $20.70 for July; 
$20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 for August, 
1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 for 
August, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$26.60 for August, 1920; $21.20 for August, 
1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of the commodities, 
advanced to 159.5 for August, as compared 
with 158.4 for July; 156.8 for August, 1924; 
153.5 for August, 1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 


165.5 for August, 1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 
and 202.8 for August, 1918. Forty-nine price 
quotations were higher, thirty were lower, and 
one hundred and fifty-seven were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material five of the eight main groups 
were higher, one lower and two practically un- 
changed, The groups which advanced were: 
Vegetables and their Products due to advances 
in the prices of wheat, flour, potatoes and 
rice which more than offset the declines in 
imported fruits, corn, oats, barley and rubber; 
Animals and their Products due to higher 
prices for hogs, sheep, bacon, butter, cheese, 
lard, hides and leather; Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products because of a general up- 
ward movement in the prices of these metals; 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products be- 
cause of higher prices for coal; and Chemicals 
and Allied Products. The Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group declined because of lower 
prices for cotton and wool. The Iron and its 
Products group and the Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group were both practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for flour, coffee, hogs, bacon, lard, but- 
ter, cheese, potatoes and’‘coal and the latter 
chiefly because of increases in the prices of 
materials for the milling, meat packing, metal 
working, and the leather industries as wel! as 
for miscellaneous producers’ goods. 

In the grouping according to origin domestic 
farm products and articles of marine origin 
advanced while articles of mineral origin and 
of forest origin showed little change. Raw 
or partly manufactured goods advanced, de- 
clines in foreign fruits, coarse grains, rubber, 
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cotton, wool and jute being more than offset 
by increases in wheat, flax, hogs, sheep and 
metals, Fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
also advanced because of increases in the price 
of flour, bacon, butter, cheese, leather and 
metal products. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada, published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, declined to 148 for July as com- 
pared with 147 for June; 149 for May; and 
147 for July, 1924. Grouped by stage of manu- 
facture raw materials and producers’ goods de- 
clined while consumers’ goods advanced. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports rose from 154.68 for July to 156.10 
for August, while that for imports fell from 
162.09 for July to 159.69 for August. The 
combined index of both exports and imports 
showed a slight decline to 157.90 as compared 
with 158.38 for July. Of the exports cereals, 
hogs, bacon, butter, cheese and salmon ad- 
vanced while cattle, flour and bituminous coal 
declined. Among the imports tin and coke 
increased in price while raw cotton, rubber, 
steel and anthracite coal showed the most im- 
portant declines. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 286 commodities, 
price levels in 19138 being taken as the base, that is 
equal to 100, the figures being weighted according to the 
commercial and industrial importance of each article in- 
cluded. This index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the period 
1890 to 1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of the 
Bureau’s index number may be found in the supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of August of seventy-one staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, and the 
rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in order 
that the statistics may be available for purposes of 
comparison from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 


reported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerre. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
oecupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good eondition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour GaAzerre since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
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in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 118.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices moved to slightly lower levels. 
Sirloin steak declined in most localities, aver- 
aging 29.7c. per pound in August, as com- 
pared with 30.2c. in July. Rib roast was 
down from 22.3c. per pound in July to 22.1c. 
in August, and shoulder roast from an average 
of 16c. per pound in July to 15.8c. in August. 
Veal advanced from 18.1c. per pound to 18.4c., 
increases occurring in most localities. Mutton 
was steady. Pork showed a general advance, 
fresh averaging 28.7c. per pound in August, as 
compared with 28.2c. in July and salt pork 
averaging 25.8c. per pound as compared with 
25.2c. in July. Bacon was up from 48.1c. per 
pound to 44c., and ham from 61.8c. per pound 
to 61.7c. In fresh fish, halibut and whitefish 
were slightly higher. Salt cod and finnan 
haddie showed little change. Lard advanced 
-shghtly, averaging 24.3c. per pound. 

Eggs showed a general advance, averaging 
40.8c. per dozen for fresh, as compared with 
37.6c. in July and 35c. in June and 37.1c. per 
dozen for cooking, as compared with 38.7c. in 
July and 31.6c. in June. Milk advanced in 
London and declined at Nelson. No other 
changes were reported. Dairy butter showed 
a general advance to an average of 37.1c. per 
pound in August as compared with 35.7c. in 
July. Creamery butter showed about the 
same general advance as dairy, averaging 42.7c 
per pound. Cheese rose from an average of 
30.6c. per pound in July to 31.2c. in August. 
Increases occurred in most localities. 

Bread averaged 7.8c. per pound. Lower 
prices were reported from Toronto, St. John, 
N.B., St. Hyacinthe, and Timmins. Soda bis- 
cuits showed little change. Flour and rolled 
oats declined slightly, averaging 5.7c. per 
pound for the former and 6.lc. per pound 
for the latter. Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Onions were down from an 
average of 9.5c. per pound to 8.9c. in August. 
Potatoes showed a substantial seasonal advance 
with the marketing of the new crop, the aver- 

*Lapour Gazurte, December, 1923 page 1442. 
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age price in August being $2.10 per 90 pounds 
as compared with $1.35 in July. Evaporated 
apples, prunes, raisins and currants showed 
little change. Marmalade was slightly higher 
at 77.8c. per four-pound tin. Sugar averaged 
shghtly lower, granulated at 8.3c. per pound 
as compared with 8.4c. in July and yellow 
7.9c. per pound as compared with 8c. in July. 

Anthracite coal was slightly higher in the 
average at $16.56 per ton. Higher prices were 
reported from Halifax, Peterborough, Toronto, 
St. Catharines, Hamilton and Cobalt. Bitum- 
inous coal averaged $10.13 per ton. Hard 
wood was slightly lower in the average at 
$12.13 per cord as compared with $12.20 in 
July. 

No changes were reported in rent. 

Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on price changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices averaged slightly higher, No. 
1 Manitoba cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, being $1.674 per bushel as com- 
pared with $1.62 in July. The high price for 
the month was $1.73% reached on the 7th and 
the low price $1.50; reached on the 29th. The 
decline toward the end of the month was said 
to be due to improved weather conditions here 
and abroad together with the reports of a 
large Russian surplus, and the refusal of for- 
eign buyers to purchase at prevailing prices. 
Flax seed rose from $2.22$ per bushel to 
$2.393. Coarse grains declined, oats averaging 
563c. per bushel as compared with 59%c. in 
July, barley 824c. per bushel as compared 
with 884c. in July. Corn was $1:204 per 
bushel as compared with $1.22 in July. Flour 
moved in sympathy with wheat, rising from 
$9.10 per barrel to $9.264. Rolled oats fell 
20c, per 90-pound bag to $3.70. Bananas at 
Montreal declined from $3.75 per bunch to 
$3.50 and lemons at Toronto from $5.50-$6 per 
case to $4.50-$5. Ceylon rubber declined from 
$1 per pound to 824c. Santos coffee was 
slightly higher, advancing from 28c. per pound 
to 29c. New potatoes replaced the old sup- 
ples at considerably thigher prices, being up 
at Toronto from $1.13 per bag in July to 
$1.30-$1.50 in August. Ricc advanced from 
$3.25-$4.75 per hundred to $3.25-$5.25. West- 
ern cattle declined from $6.45 per hundred to 
$6.225, while at Toronto choice steers ad- 
vanced from $7.474 to $762 per hundred. 
Dressed hogs rose from $16.50 per hundred 
to $17. Sheep advanced to $7.124 per hun- 
dred as compared with $6 in July. Beef 
hides advanced from 123c.-13c. per pound to 
13c.-133c. Sole leather was up lc. per pound 
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to 48c. Bacon at Toronto advanced from 
A3c¢.-36c. to 36c.-37c. per pound. Butter con- 
tinued to advance, creamery at Montreal being 
up from 88c. per pound to 40c., and at Toronto 
from 4lc. per pound to 42c. Cheese at 
Toronto advanced from 23c. per pound to 25c. 
Raw cotton at New York declined from an 
average of 24%c. per pound in July to 238%e. 
in August due, it was said, to more favourable 


weather and to the heavy selling induced by 
the general expéctation of low prices. Non- 
ferrous metals showed a general upward move- 
ment. Copper rose from $16.50 per hundred 
to $16.55; lead from $8.70 per hundred to 
$9.30; tin from 58ic. per pound to 59c.; zine 
from $8.65 per hundred to $9; aluminum from 
24c. per pound to 254c. Anthracite coal ad- 
vanced from $13.21 per ton to $13.42. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


No.of 
com- 
Commodities mo- 
dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 230 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 
I{.—Animals and their Products............ 50 
iII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 26 
VI.—Non-}errous Metals and their Products| 15 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

CLS 258 ONG! LO RM Ot Br 16 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 
Wee —Marinos: ©. 0.5.00. 6 Boek eed 8 
1 | Se eal or SA a ee 9 RR 21 
EVe——Mineral’s 30 Rue ce eee oe ee ee 67 
All raw (or partly manufactured).......} 107 
All manufactured (tully or chiefly)..... 129 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (GroursA anpDB).| 98 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 
WSO GOTOPOS... atk ss ds hes Ane ek 4 
Breadstuties, 320 Akai ts a ee 8 
Chocolate. A. 2cPi See... ob eee sok 1 
Hashes ere ai aie, a tea 8 
Fruita od Rees ee. ck eee 8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 
Sugar retined sss... 2 .008e.cckes eee 2 
Wepotaimes sO. . iday coe on. ck apt twee 10 
DOTS ee SEE 2 
PODACCO Cor Wet. Bae eels oo 2 
Miseéllaneous!: Wo). 28; bse ec 6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear). o4.cc ae. at cet ok 11 
Household equipment.................. 13 
ERINICET eS Gee. Pom ee ea Re ee: 3 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 
Miscellaneousi® .../5. Sis. 6c ees ae 7 
II.—Propucers Goops (Grours Canp D)| 146 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 
PROGID ARE Sf. BOM 2S Sree 5 PONS, 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Suppliés.c¥ ice otk ee ee 8 
Miscellaneoussee cos. ties a eee 4 
(D) Producers’ Materials. :.............. 131 
Building and Construction Materials....| 32 
umber: 4. Pees 1 eee iets £5 14 
Painters” Materials) 2:05... g00 bee cok 4 
Miscellaneous. 2.3... oo .otebterie ee 14 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 
For Textile and Clothing Industries..| 21 
Horvtur Industry:./4. 225. 5 eee ok 2 | 72-4 
For Leather Industry................ 6 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials...| 23 





1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | Aug.| Aug./ Aug.| July} Aug 
1922 | 1923 | 1924} 1925) 1925 


_—_——— | ———_ | ——— | — | | | EE | | | — _ ] — 


102-3|109-$/131-6)178-5)199 -0/209-2)243 -5/171-8/151- 7/153 -5)156 -8]158 -4)159-5 


e 


111-6] 130-2] 149-8)215-4/220-2)234-4/287-6|178-2)148-4|147-21167-5]170-41172-7 
102-5] 104-4/119-9}155-8/179-4)198-7/204-8]154- 6/133 -3]127-9]125-2)135-11137-8 
97-8} 100-2133 -3]196-8]269-9)281 -4/303 -3/165-0]174-2}196-2/199-7/194-9]193-0 
94-3] 88-5)100-1)122-4/139-4)171-6/241-6)202-5]106-3]177-7/161-4]159-41159-3 
97-7} 107 -2}151 -8)220 +2) 227-3) 201 -8)244-4)185-7)154-4)170-3|157-4)151-5]150-4 
96-2) 108-6)137-3)146-2)144-2/135-6/137-7) 98-6] 99-8) 94-1] 96-5/104-9/106-6 


94-5) 96-4)102-2)126-0)144-9]163-8)197-5/205-4) 185-4] 183-2) 184-2/177-41178-0 
103 -0)107-4}123-1)154-8) 187-3) 185-4) 223 -3)184-7/165-9)165-7)154-1]157-8)158-4 


110-6)124-1]143-4)207-7/212-3)232-5)258-2)/164-21133 -2)128-8]148-4]153-7|156-8 
98-8}100-3)107-1]136-8]172-5]177-5/173-5}142-3]149-3]130-5)137-31143-0)151-7 
94-3) 88-5)100-1)122-4/139-4]171-6)241 -6]/202-5)166-3]177-7}161-4]159-4]159-3 
95-8)101-9}121-5}153-2/166- 1) 167-8) 196-2)175-6]157-4)157-6/155-3/152-2/152-5 
104-2}113-9]183-4)178-4)189-2/206-0)244-0}168-4)147-4]144-2)152-4/155-11156-7 
101-0}110-91130-4]175-5]196-9)204-4/242-0/180-0)156-3}156-6]158-3]159-4]160-7 


9&-8)100-3/107- 1136-8) 172-5)177-5}173-5}142 -3]149 -3)130-5)126-1)143-0/151-7 
101-6}111-7/124-2)149-8/173-5/221-6/249-4/218-6/203-0/204-8/192-2)208-0}203-1 
103-7}101-5}118-9)163-3}200-8)204- 1/209-2|152-7|147-0}135-4)128-v)145-7)147-1 


108-0}117-9] 117-6] 124-9)154-7|204- 1/227 -0/206-5|206-5)206-5/216-5/216-3/218-4 
99-3} 100-0]119-6)159-5)213-0/248-4) 283-8) 186-9]169-6}160-7)/159-6)152-0/153-9 


96-0) 99-3)105-8)124-8/146-9) 171 -6/203-1/179- 2/163 4/153 -9)154-5)156-7/157-6 


105-3) 107 -6)128-5)156-0/181 -3}232-5]260-2/186-3]160-6)161-0}153-6]151-7|151-7 
93-0} 96-7) 98-6)114-9]136-0]152-3)185-0/176-9)164-3]151-7)154-8} 158-3) 159-4 
102-8) 104-7)107 -3)145-0]189- 11245 -3/323 -4/249-4/219-6]229-1]194-8]194-8)194-8 
99-7} 120-3)203 -2)224-3/247 -41336- 9/490 -6/461-6)374 - 2]274 - 2/263 -3)322-7/322-7 
92-9) 96-5) 97-9)114-0)135-0/150- 6] 182-3/174-8]1€2-8)150-5}153-9]157-1/108-3 


103-4) 114-2/130-7)197-4/ 195-0) 266-2) 241-9)167 - 3/146 -8/145-6)151-7/155 -5) 156-4 


94-4) 96-4/101-1)126-3/146-0)164-6)197- 1/206 - 5/185 -7/184-7)188 -1/180-5|181-2 
98-1} 96-8/117-8)163-4)203-9|216-6|/264-5/248-0}189-6)216-0/222-01204-2|204-2 


94-5] 96-4) 99-9]123-7)142-1/161-5/194- 1]206-4]186-0]184-7|187-5|180-4/181-1 
92-3) 97-1)133-2)190-4)244-5)/242-3/268-6|200-5]177-5]179-8|197-4)177 8]180-1 


104-4)116-1/133-9/182-9]200-3/210-7/ 246-8) 163-0142 - 6/141 -5)147-8/152-8/153-7 
93-8) 90-3]103-8)130-7]150-5]175-0)214- 9/183 -2)163-6]167-9]154-4/154-0] 153-8 
91-1) 33-4] 92-31110-7/130-4/163 -8/206-4/180-0]162-2)167-5|150-5]149-9]150-1 
102-2]119-8)159-4/219-4)264-3/303-2/313-7/173-3]188-3]195-0/186-8]198-6/201-2 
100-0)}103-3)128-2)174-2)191-9]192-4/227-7|192-6]165-2|166-7/161 -6]160-3]159-1 


106-8) 121-9)140-8)194-9)211-7/218-8/254-0/158-4/137 -8]135 -5|146 -8]}152-8]154-8 
96 -2/100-5)134-2}195-3)274-1/286-8/310-2/157-3]178-3|204-4]222-6]198-3]195-7 
50-0} 83-0) 138-2)237-3)445- 6/477 -5|264-4/316-4/304-8/219-9]231-5/231-5 
102-8/114-0}137-6]167-8/146-6|217-41176-3} 98-0)110-8] 95-3} 96-4/101-8]104-0 
95-0} 107-4) 145-0) 175-8)174-9]155-1)173-0)123-2)115-5]118-8) 113 -5]116-6)117-6 
110-8} 123 -5)167-9)211-5)230-6)184-0)208-7|184-8|160-7]155-5]152-7|150-4]150-4 
110-0) 108-8) 120-9) 165-8) 195-4180 -2|}186-6/114-3]111-3]103-4]102-3]117-9]119-1 
114-6]145-2)153 -8/244-3)252-7/261-7|280- 7/177 -7/131-8|127-6|161-5]179-4]183-2 
108-4| 123 -2)138-6)177-3)188-8)209-9/295-8/186-7]156-2)147-3]154-8]154-3]154-7 
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47— Timmins }-2se nae 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
49—Port Arthor.....5.00- 4: 
560—Fort William........... 
Manitoba (Average)......... 
51—Winnipeg............... 


4 
3 
Locality s 
B.S 
Oe 
H oO 
8 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-2 
1=—Sydneyicr ook os keen 32-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-6 
S——AmMRerstaoetels ciere-eeteltte 24-3 
Aa FV alah ax code siete stare viet tole 34-3 
5-—WinGsOrse. vee nee nee 32-5 
6 Eruroines (ken iat 35 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 27-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 28-9 
8—Moncton...........+..- 96-2 
9-—Sti John einen eee 31-3 
10—Fredericton............ 33 
11—Bathurst.:--sceaecce eee 25 
Quebec (Average)............ 25-3 
12—QuebeG gat evsiears ceieralss 24-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 25 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33 
15= Sorel echo cadets cles haat 22-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-4 
17—St; John’s). ..:. she. aes oe 24-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20:3 
19—Montreal............... 31-1 
20 Hall cae. 5 ectetacten oeeene 28-4 
Ontario (Average)........... 31-0 
21—Ottawas sc. ks venewle as 31-6 
22—Brockville..........-.. 33-6 
23— Kingston... \..<.<ereruee’s 28-8 
24—Belleville.............- 28-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-2 
26—Oshawarihoueesbee seen 30 
27—Orillia vase ome eee 30-8 
28—TLorontos:)aisiosileteerat « 33-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33°5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 30-1 
31—Hamilton.............. 33-6 
32——Brantiord). .a:s01c scutes 31-9 
Bo Galteicins | doaueheaioe 30-6 
34—Guelphiucitosonwieneceane 28-6 
35—Kitchener..........-+6. 28-1 
86—Woodstock...........-. 34-3 
3(—Stratlord 25. o.cseie oe eae 29-3 
38— LONGOn:.) se .. vetes es cies 32-3 
39—St. Lhomas',...hinese ces 30-6 
40—Chatham)... Siku. «csree- 29-8 
41—Windsor...............- 29-4 
422 Sarma. cocci ase aesecmler 29-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 28-2 
44—-North Bay............. 36-4 
45—Sud bury: cbs occas 0 octet 31°5 
46—Cobalt.......: pO t cates 32- - 
+2 
+1 
“4 
-4 
+3 
52-—Brandon ise. son sete oe 26-4 
Saskatchewan (Average)... .| 28-3 
53 Rewina: hn oot ernst 28-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-3 


56—Moose Jaw...........-. 
Alberta (Average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 
58—Drumbheller............ 
59—Edmonton............. 
+ 60—Caleary.cks «cc to neala: 
61—Lethbridge............. 
British Columbia (Average). 
62—Herniesiccnecscse enue 
68—Nelson.........ceceee 
64 Trait espe rece 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


~) 
MI DOARoOWAWROAN 


bo 
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wm 00 GO bo 


ee) 
® 
® 
—_ 


prime, per lb. 


Rib roast, 


bdo 
So 
H» CO + CO me Or CO 


i 
i? 2) 
We COW NNT SDR aE 


DODWARDANAMRAMHSARAHUIRDO POE 


Veal, shoulder 
roast, per lb. 


a2 8 0s 0 8H 


bo 
_~ 
CUNT DH Or Oro le | 


— 
wo 
oom OVS Sb OT DD O81 et DO OO ©1000 GS OT HE OINT WooWwW NOOR WoO 


hobo bo 
Sor 
wat 


Mutton, leg 


roast, per lb. 


Oe 


A Cobo cncs 


WOO Or 2 


Pork 
= 
s Rez 
2s | 2s | 
a | FES 
$3 128% 
= Fah oe DQ 
cents cents 
28-7 25-8 
27-0 25°9 
29-5 25-9 
25 26-3 
26 25 
30-2 25-3 
24 25 
27-5 27-6 
20 24 
26-5 25-5 
27-5 25 
26-7 26 
26°6 25-3 
25 25-7 
25-4 26-3 
24-6 26-5 
24-6 27-4 
25 28-4 
22-5 25-7 
24-6 24-4 
24 25 
23-3 25 
29-8 28-5 
29°8 25°9 
39-3 26-3 
32-3 24-7 
30-8 25 
30 25 
31 25-5 
29-2 30 
30°6 25 
30-4 26-7 
29-4 23-9 
33 27-1 
31-5 24-2 
30-6 30°3 
32-3 30 
30°5 30 
27-2 25 
29°6 23 
30°3 26-5 
29 25 
32°3 28 
31-7 24-6 
30-2 29-2 
31-3 24-5 
31-5 25-8 
25-2 24-5 
33°8 24-8 
31 ATEN 
31-7 25 
29-6 26-2 
30-4 25-3 
29-9 29-5 
29°5 28 
25°3 24-8 
26-6 24-5 
24 25 
25-4 23°38 
23-4 20 
25 25 
28-3 23-3 
24-7 25 
27-1 23°97 
27, 25 
29-3 22-5 
29-5 23-8 
26-7 25 
23 22 
32-3 27-6 
31 29-3 
84-3 27-5 
84-3 27-5 
29 28-6 
31-1 26 
31 25-8 
32-9 25 
385 31-3 





Bacon 
ze) 
- me 
ae .| 28 
gaa) 2s 
By yy So 
PES] g4 
cents cents 
40-2 44.0 
38-8 42-7 
37-2 42-7 
37-1 40-2 
39-3 39-4 
37-5 41-5 
39 45 
42-4 47-5 
35°9 38-9 
38-7 43-9 
39-6 46 
38-3 39 
35-5 45 
41-5 45-6 
36-5 39-1 
33-3 38-3 
40 41-6 
42-6 44 
31-1 33-5 
37-5 39 
40 42-5 
30 31:5 
38-2 43-1 
36-1 38°8 
38-7 41-9 
39-7 44-1 
40-4 43-3 
37-3 40-1 
41 43 
42-9 43-4 
39 43-1 
38-6 41-7 
39-6 43-8 
38-2 42-4 
37-9 40-8 
40-7 41-3 
38-3 41 
38-4 41-4 
36-4 39 
36-2 38-8 
38-6 40-4 
35-8 41-2 
38-3 40-5 
39-2 41-6 
40-1 42-7 
37-6 41-9 
39-2 43-3 
38-5 40-3 
38 42-6 
87-5 41 
40 43-7 
245) 39-4 
38-2 42-2 
40-4 46 
38-9 41-7 
38-6 43-6 
39-6 45 
37-6 42-1 
44.3 49-0 
44-4 45-7 
41 45 
44-3 46-8 
47-5 58-6 
44-8 49-6 
46-1 52 
46-4 52-5 
43-4 45-2 
42-2 47-6 
45-7 50-6 
48-0 53-1 
46-5 51 
46 53-8 
50 55 
47-2 51-4 
49 53-8 
47-8 52-7 
46-7 51-4 
50-8 55-8 


61-4 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1925 





Fish 


Eggs Butter 

: : - gS et 4 S me) 

Oe Wet Ye' ~ x @ fe) 3 B a Hy eS 

— 2 - fol frat o- ent n ros me 
eo oe ~| & & Bele ee |< e--8 a otee s |e a 
4g? | fo ize || ts, = = 3 3.4 6 Orn oa Ine o gS Ras) 
orm -N ae tH sites -~-Q aq ioe ey Sree re om aes ee 
28i/e25/a2¢e! gg | 88 | B85 Sos aa | “es ihegs| 2 | See] se 
had |] SAS} 908 ac sO Se aa kan ~5 | aoc 37 sue > 22 gw 
3-28 mGn | a Zs 42 fe +2 p Bh Sw a hes Cu N3n IGOR RH a4 Azesl fe Bas 
pp ee al eye S28 |3a8| 22 |S84el 8 | Sesiszeul = Seo | OE 
© ya ives bt eso D 7) wn a S) 4 ca Cie = Gy Sees, he aca 


aaa eae apenas | pamensatishaonenscenettce i pees saedenseenaicans |. etateineteaenenearsat,| oan ERAINE | iceasret narnia pcaaseemcsmasteecai | nenatmnanretreetns | neneponeweanens | mmmniecnebernasey | savensmnmneseasaesane-a } aseonanunteteemseccoacs | oeoeunciemnaecomeninems | tconumcregerass-chnes| <n 


cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 


13-0 eR | ool ng | eatin ailinee 48-8 18-3 16-5 27-6 24-6 41-0 
10 GS Vtg” | aut bie | ase cle 60 19-7 12 26-9 25-6 44-6 39 b12-14 39-4 45-1] 1 
a ORE eae | SCAB lores xtc leree tenner | eaueneriasemeer LEAS | Sa ai eat 23-3 24-1 PS fara) [tae aun motels 12 38 43-2 | 2 
15 7 il A || Sei oy Bleed eR 45 18-4 15 25-7 23:3 DD lal eraeee 9 34 42 3 
12 72 on $4 Sola IR pina 40 17-6 16 27 25-1 46 45-6 | ai3-3 36-3 45-8 | 4 
15 TRS: || eetveos eae lees Rese 50 18-5 18 29°5 24-7 43 35 10 40 45 5 
Ses te Mee ilo ee clam | lees ORR bg eet ereee | pao teraege 18-3 21-6 24-3 25 42-1 88-2 10 37-1 44-7 | 6 
8 LAIN: beets pea | ae een Ae 60 bead | Aine eg: 36 24-8 38-3 29-1 9-12 31-2 39-8 | 7 
10-7 Doe Oe ences cee. fy 53-8 18-0 17-6 30-5 24-8 38-1 36-6 11-8 33-9 41-1 
12 iad | Serre rain 10 60 18-7 15-3 31-2 24-2 39-8 35-6 | 10-12 36-1 43-3 | 8 
Aveeno 35 Sap ce TE: oe etiaS 60 16-6 16-7 31-5 23-2 41-6 36-6 12 35:3 41-3 | 9 
12 ‘Saale Gcoeihor Sime legen 50 18-1 17:3 332 25°2 39-7 37°5 12 395°2 42-1 {10 
ny eS ieat | brcaarrt cinema ae 45 18-7 21 26-2 26-5 BAUGP. | un Alas bine 12 29 37-5 j11 
15-1 30-8 19-6 9-3 59-0 20-7 21-9 28-3 23-9 41-2 39-9 10-6 38-2 41-5 
10 25 20S eee 0 20 18-3 31-3 24-4 42 40-4} 10-12 35°9 40-9 |12 
15-20 BONO ee nepiss i Qa Ate cs ene 20 25 26-2 25-3 42-4 40 13 40 41-5 13 
15 Sheed [gob ad0Re Pawo Gas |e ootie 25 19 31-3 23-5 43-4 41 ald 38-8 42-2 |14 
sos aren 30 15 aedereré Sides OOO ae ZA Ory sete +s 25-9 23-3 BWI. lige aaunee 8 Mbps 40-6 |15 
ae irae een etn 20 Shane QUES || aay tas ASE cea (MRR epee 19-5 22-2 SHEN): lien Gea oac 8 i gee 40-4 |16 
bi earsxy Bee | ones cotter 15 10 60 RSS | os tic 32°5 25-7 AQ Dano 10 40 42-4 |17 
“SARA eoKOMel) Oaber an ae 8 50 20 22-5 25-9 23°3 41 38-3 13 37°5 41-9 |18 
18 35 he Pima Seeger eaeee 75 18-3 21-5 32-9 23°3 46-7 40-5 12 38-3 42-2 |19 
15 SOh alae creel: oe 60 20 25 29 24 40-2 39-2 10 37 41-3 |20 
19-6 30°5 aa°4 11-3 63-1 21-0 19-6 35-0 23°74 49-0 36-8 11-4 37-6 41-7 
18 32 2 Oe ete ees 22 16 37°3 23°3 44-3 39-0 10 39 41-1 21 
2 35 ch Deda ioe babe 75 20 15 34:8 23 °9 38-7 35°3 10 38 43-3 |22 
12-5-15 35 25 TOM acted rs: 18-8 19 31-3 22-5 40-9 36-6 10 36-2 40-6 |23 
Sms PR |S alt curb BG fengER ORS Re eaTech Oleh or REN aaa | rc ene ee aE 30-5 23°8 31 28 9 42-9 41-7 |24 
7 ates Nh Ape PARR Tosa || Ay Ce | En ONERE 25 25 31-8 23-9 37-6 35 10 37-4 39-8 125 
20 30 PAS « dayne Ses Ara Dna ei | Beale cea 18 33°8 23°5 3S es| siete 11 35°5 39 =|26 
Aico) areca 20 en lari taes || ieee 19-5 19 31-2 24-5 37°3 34-5 |10-11-5 37-9 42-5 |27 
15 28 19 10 72 22-7 17-1 33 23°5 44-5 40 all-8 38-4 42-7 |28 
22 35 POSS aie ieee rate Nepeaenronti | PENee a ee 22 38-9 24 BSG Nt abs oc 12 32-3 43-2 |29 
Ore Wee ee 6 25 La ec Mene, ee 15 20 36-6 22-2 40-5 40-4 12 37-5 41-2 |30 
20 35 25 1 PEA cece 20 22-5 38-2 23 43-6 39-6 | all-5 35-8 42-9 131 
18 28 23 LOE ican ee 22:5 20 33-3 23-2 36-2 35°7 11 38-6 40-3 132 
“ye cds Sone 30 20 12 Sr oe 20 22-5 35-1 23-2 36-8 35-9 | all-8 39-2 41-5 133 
neers 30 25 ETM Srl | ae cae <A ae ae 15 34-4 23-8 39 37-5 }10-11 38 41-6 |34 
Bede icra) coal oth se ey 22 Neon aca: se 25 creptiote’: 28-4 21-8 35:6 34-5] all-8 36 40-6 |35 
20 30 a hectic Birk | (Eo EE 20 21-5 33°2 21-9 33°5 32°5 36°3 40 136 
20 30 25 AO" acer te 25 20 35 23-2 35 31-2 12 40 40-9 |37 
18 25 20 ieee Ss . 60 21 16-3 35-4 23-6 37-9 33°5 10 38 41-2 |38 
20-25 30 25 10 50 20 18 37-4 24-3 38-1 37-4 10 40-3 41-3 |39 
18 30 20 ME A Semen 20-5 18 35°7 23-9 33-4 32 12 39°3 42-1 140 
22 32 20 PR aie ene 23+3 22-5 38-5 23 41-8 38 13 36 42-2 141 
CPC NE ee ea Fee arcleatsl Bel cia 20 20 38-9 25:5 39-4 36:7 | al2 39 42-6 |42 
REC res ashe Seetctey (cure Orns (ceAes cA ee Pea ieee 15 ays eee eae 31-3 23-4 AD tee carat 11 36-7 38-3 143 
Svcteicteents |RSS IS NE serch Cecatits | [eco ceneR | Remcticacy cgeeeeL eee eae 25 40-8 25 7 43 12 36 39-9 144 
fees SEN 30 24 10 60 2 19 33°8 24-6 45-8 42-1 12 37-5 43-5 145 
Se ose 30 ER Ae eR oe 70 25 20 33-8 25°5 44 ene Ee 15 38 43-6 |46 
Bee coo afl Ser seees 20 eS | Rear 19 20 32-8 24 50:8 41:60 le alse terme 44-5 |47 
Sci SING, [cnet 20 Oe aa ao akees oy 22 22-5 39-1 22-9 46-5 40-5 11 35°6 41-4 |48 
A See OO ih Seis o deee ene): Wed eae oe 20-6 19 35-4 24-3 AO) Seat toe toteten: al2-5 38 43-3 |49 
ghee 21-30) | 2 16-18 Pa: 2 | + 50-60 23-7 16-6 40-9 25-8 3:3 40-5 12-5 36-6 43-6 150 
sor cere 36-6 iG |B ics oie |e tic BPR i A a | Pe Rae 31-4 23°8 37-7 31-7 11-0 31-9 49-4 
“ier Sttecte 30 20 Ae igehiee | Sra nc ATE 28°C Algerie nee 33:3 24-2 40-5 33°9 12 33°9 41-5 151 
SRhadegne 30 18 Boer ieee eet ome gee ll ee Foe 29-5 23-4 34-8 29-5 10 29-8 39-3 152 
25-0 39-0 EGS OR es Ie ions. 23-9 21-8 29-0 25-0 34-9 31-6 12-0 30-5 41-6 
25 OO. See 2 ne EMAAR ss 21-6 22-5 27-4 26-5 39-2 34 12 31-6 41-4 53 
25 30 LO Nee Skee al ate eee ates 25 20 27-1 24 33-7 32°5 10 28-3 43-7 154 
25 30 15 BO Woek rtm a9: 25 22 31-9 26-5 33°3 29 12 30°5 38-6 55 
25 30 Tes) jut le leneestayeees| vce career eae 22-5 29-5 23 33°3 30-8 14 31:7 42-5 156 
21-7 27-8 16-6 188 BS ss 23°79 23-4 36-1 24:3 4i-7 34-5 10-5 34-5 44-4 
25 30 20 74 Ue | Paes eee 25 26-7 39-5 24-8 41-3 32-7 10 33-1 44-2 157 
25 30 1H 20H ervey Siecle aot see 26-6 25 34-7 23°5 40-7 32-9 | al2-5 37 47-5 158 
17-5-20 23-25) 12-5 LO AUR s 21-2 22°5 28-8 26-3 41-6 34:5 10 34-6 43 159 
onaaee 30 15 20 Sided AS | ae eae 21-4 39 24-7 43-1 37-3 10 30°5 43-7 160 
18 Zi 15 Aa ee. eee 22 21-4 38-3 22-1 42 35 10 32-1 41-9 |61 
20-1 Cay 55, ee S35 WE on 23-0 22°6 35-4 25°8 48-3 42-8 13-5 43-4 48-5 
20-30 51 0 i eso eee La Bec tee 24-4 25 38-5 24-5 45-6 40 al S| exer 45-7 |62 
25 AU ee eh Pe. <8 cine 20 AER oe 27-5 25 32-2 25 AG SiG makes ook al4-3 38°5 48 163 
25 SHUM we Bese. caren 20 oe Wee ts a2 25 82-3 26-5 49-1 45 15 45 47-5 |64 
Fo eee ellie hte ole Mint oanee o. 20 ee a 21-3 20-3 37-4 25°5 45-3 40 10 46-6 48-3 165 
18 20)" I) se eres UGS alec 20-7 18-1 37-1 25:7 47-9 44-6 10 39 49-9 166 
15 ZO © hastens «2 20 55 22-4 19-9 26°8 24-8 4S-1 44-5 | al2-5 46-3 51-2 |67 
12-5 DO” oh deme sols orcte hare ol aPe Staten. 3 Ae | Foe clk 37-4 26-3 Ck ee Aaa 14 45 48-9 168 
20 2)! > | renee 15 Apes cle eee 25 41-7 28-3 59-2 42-5 20 43-3 48-3 169 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18. per quart. 
7267—63 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











a ¢ a) FA 2 = iy Canned Vegetables 
ae} Se 3 3 g a g 
-g a = ~ J Eee SG ; 
oe | & a Bo SS | te fs 
, lod a =A iS =~ om al 3 =| 
Locality ug A S| od 8 Grd ay 2 38 
Ae Gea Bae | eee ad Petals 8 | Se | 8h | ga 
pete eal ne | eee oke |) ste Peeps ee eos 
$a | Se | es | Ses| Se | s$ |] 88 1 gs | ga | ge 
343 | 33 | 88 | 888] 2] $2 | 82] 28] 84 | GS 
oO Q 69) ia aa] am H a Ay '@) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............--. 31-2 7-8 18-4 5:7 6-1 19-8 13-7 20-0 18-9 19-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-1 8-2 18-2 6-4 6-6 10-0 15-2 22-6 20-3 21-4 
1—Sy dney:0 ev as crete elon 31-2 8 18-7 6-8 6-8 10-5 14:3 21-9 20-4 21-3 
2—New Glasgow.......ccceeeeees 34-2 8 17 6-3 6-2 9-9 13-1 21-5 19-6 20-1 
S—AmMHerst hs cals (oe Siecle ase wee 31-3 8-7 18-4 6-2 6-6 10 13-6 23-2 DA 20-2 
4—— Halifax tree dee sche ce eckitieeee 31-6 8 18-4 6-0 6-6 10-1 17-6 23-1 26 21-8 
B—-WiInGSOns2 2 oseuesen oc oe een: 32-6 8-3 18-6 6-6 7 9-3 17-5 24-2 21 23-7 
OT rurOs. cs. (sence ened Meee ene 31-7 8 17-8 6-4 6-3 10-2 15 21-4 20 21-1 
7—P.K.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-2 7:4 18-9 6-0 6-3 10-2 17 21-7 18-2 19-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-7 8-7 18-5 6-6 6-3 10-9 15-8 21-0 18-8 20-5 
S—Monctoniz..sccas sens jose ee 31-6 9-3 19 6:3 6-3 11-2 14-8 22 19-5 21-2 
Q— Ol. CONN. ewes coves s oul ceeteiee 30-2 8 19-3 5-8 6-8 9-9 15-4 20 17-5 19-3 
10—Hredericton.ja.: ac ocenckceeene 29-6 8-7 17-7 6-1 6-2 11-2 15 19-9 18 20-1 
1j—Bathursts:. oss sowee coer ee 27-5 8-7 18 5°8 6 11-2 18 22-2 20 21-2 
Quebee (average).............eeeee- 30-2 6-9 17-7 5-8 6-6 9-8 14-3 18-5 19-0 18-9 
12-——Quebec. 2.2 F.wees boo eehien: 31-1 8-5 17-4 6-0 5-8 9 14-4 19-9 19-1 19-7 
13—T hree: Rivers: :..s5¢..%-cieneses 31-9 6 18-7 5-8 7 9-7 16-6 19-2 20-3 19-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ceeee08- 31-8 8-7 17-2 5-6 6-9 11-8 14-6 18-5 20-2 18-8 
15—Sorele ero eed ae ce eee 27-7 6 17-3 5-5 7:3 9-6 13-8 17-3 19-7 19-5 
16—sStalivacinthe:s. in, «smcenenene 28 5:3 17-7 5:3 6-3 9-6 14-1 19-6 18-8 18-6 
L7=- St. Jolinas...: secs nocteeaiekene 30 6 17-4 5°8 6-8 9-9 14-2 18 18-4 18 
18—Thetford Mines................ 29 6-7 17-8 6-0 6-8 8-8 13-3 18-7 19-5 19 
19——Montrealix. acs cece perce 31-7 8 17-6 6-0 5-8 10-4 13-3 18-6 17-8 19-3 
20 i ee ee roast: 30-4 6-7 18 6-3 6-7 9 14-1 16-7 17-1 17-6 
Ontario (average).................5. 31-8 7-3 18-0 5-2 5-8 11-4 14-1 19-6 17-8 18-8 
21—Ottawarcse.c se eso ee 31-8 8 18-1 6-3 6-1 11-3 13-4 19-1 18-2 19-4 
22 —BrOCK VAIO. secesee oe onthe eee 29-3 6-7 18-1 5-2 5-8 10-5 13-6 19-3 17-9 18-8 
Qo TING StONens obas sing sto e Meee ee 30-6 6-7 15-7 5:8 5-2 9-6 13 18-4 15-7 17-8 
24—Belleville.... hc. cmese cee nae ee 30°5 6-7 18-5 4-9 5-2 11-3 13-7 49-2 17-3 18-4 
25—Peterborough............cse..- 30 7:3 17-9 4-9 5-5 10-4 13-3 19-1 17-6 17-9 
26--Oshaware. sos he coerce tte emer 32-4 7:3 15-6 4-7 5-2 11-3 13-6 19-4 17-3 17-9 
21—Oriliases co 2s% os boeken 31-5 6-7 18-7 4-9 5-7 11-7 13-1 19-9 18 19-4 
28— TI orontogh-isnscueenesbio eae 32-8 7:3 18-2 4-8 5:8 10-5 13-2 18-9 16-8 18-3 
29—Niagara Falls. ...i..<s.00000¢8 32-7 7:3 19-2 5-1 5-6 11-7 14-5 20-3 18-8 19-4 
B0—st. Catharings. .2:.. «sic oe- 29-5 7:3 17-4 4-8 5-5 12 13-9 18-5 16-7 18-4 
Ol Hamilton. eb wiccte erties 33-9 7:3 17-2 4-5 5-6 i0°6 Blow 18-4 16-5 18 
o2—rantlOrd seas cane ete ee 30-2 7:3 17-6 4-5 5°5 12 13-1 18-4 16-6 18-1 
Do Galt sass Min less eee 31-2 6:7 18-8 5-0 5-8 12 13-4 19 17 18-3 
04-——Guelph ho. acs ee eee eee 29-4 7:3 18-1 4-5 5-5 11-1 12-7 18-4 15-9 18-3 
So latchener,..Joeoeee ss cee 31-1 7:3 18-4 4-5 5-2 12-2 13-5 18-1 17-5 17-8 
36—Woodstock..\{.: sence. ce Meee 30-4 7°3 17-6 4-4 5-3 10-8 13-5 19-3 17-1 17-5 
Di—SLTATIONGs +, des cet onto 30:7 7:3 18-4 5:3 6-4 12:8 13-6 20-1 18 18-6 
OS—- LONGONF.. 0. coc uice nae eee 32-2 7:3 19-3 5-1 5-7 12 15-3 20 18-2 19-3 
39—St. Thomas... ceere ce eee 80-1 7°3 19 5-4 5-8 12-2 14-6 20-6 19-4 20-2 
40—Chathamir. 3% <ceathe oreo eee 32 6-7 19-2 5-4 5-9 11-5 15 20-1 18-2 18-8 
41—Windsor-sc scence Soee pees 29°8 8 18-2 4-9 5:8 11-4 14-5 19-9 19 20-0 
of 2—SATNIA siiocsicd ove oe A oaele Comebinece 31-2 6 18-7 4-8 5-6 11-3 14-3 20 17-8 19-7 
43-—Owen Sound :<..occces e- cietiae 32-4 6-7 18-4 4-7 5 10:9 14-8 19-8 17-4 18-3 
4——Noréh Bay ..vace ences nieee ee 32-5 8 16-3 5-8 7:7 12-1 16-8 19-3 18 18-7 
ADSI DULY iar eies weeiels ce ob oeieats 30-9 8 16-8 5-7 7-4 j1-1 15-5 20-4 19-9 19-5 
46——Cobaltsaws. oie tae nae one 32°6 8-7 17-1 6-1 7:5 11-2 16-6 22 20-3 20-1 
A —— LE AINTMINS 6. toenail eee 31-8 8-3 16 6-1 5) 10-3 15 20 18-1 18-8 
8—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-2 8 19-3 5-3 6-5 12-4 15-3 19-9 17-8 18-1 
49-—Porti Arthur. s,m oe ene 30°4 7-3 18-7 5-9 5-7 10-8 13-9 21-3 18-7 19-4 
50—Fort William /...o2.+ os skeelaeee 31-9 7+3 18 5-9 5-9 11-7 13-5 20-7 19-1 19-7 
Manitoba (average)...............- 31-3 vir 19-1 6-1 6-2 11-4 14:5 21-5 20-4 22-5 
b1—Winnlpeg ss. ious oe Fens cy etoile 31-8 8 19-1 5-8 6-1 12 14 21-9 19-2 22-5 
§2—Brandonvss ascec.ososs commer 30:8 (OBR eos 4 eee 6-3 6:2 10°8 15 21 21-6 22°5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30-4 8-5 19-4 5-9 6-3 10-5 13-3 20-9 20-3 22-9 
Bd ROP INAs Sak Le chase since ae eRe 30-8 BoA ete Ae 5-9 5-8 11-5 13 22-3 20 22 
64— Prince Albert... .:.3. 0.2 stulee ee 30 8-8 20 5-9 6-3 8-5 12-9 19-3 20 23 
HO— Saskatoon: + .\c..cclee sete owitemes 29-6 8-8 17 5:8 6-1 10-9 14-7 19-9 20-4 21-5 
56B—Moo0sewWaw...cs.dece oubinnoetteens 31-3 8 21-3 5°8 6-9 11-2 12-6 22 20-7 21-6 
Alberta (average).............02000- 32°53 8-8 18-3 5-9 6-0 11-4 11-7 20-1 20-5 22-2 
567—Medicine Hat.............0000- 82°5 8 19 6 6-3 12-3 12-9 20-8 21-9 21-4 
68—Drumheller.............lcee+0- 35 10 18-3 6-3 6:5 12 121 21-1 20-5 245) 
59—Hdmontonis.... «dines dese emeaek 28-4 8 19 5:5 6°3 9-6 11-7 19-4 19-7 19-9 
60—Caleary t¥ nts oc cieo teeter 34-2 8 18-5 6-1 5-3 11-3 11-4 19-6 20°3 23-2 
61—Methbridge::*.. ie. cste cents 31-6 10 16-5 5:8 5+8 11:6 10:5 19-6 20 21-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 32°5 9-4 20-4 6-2 6-4 10-6 10-4 19-8 19-7 20-9 
62—Herni@:s «.5-1)tensen ieee oreo 32-4 8-1 22-8 5+8 6 11-9 10-9 21 19-5 20-5 
Gas INelsoniecis ns Soe acento eee 35 10 17 6-5 ¢ 11-8 12 20-8 20-8 21-7 
C4] Ree. keane cn eeians 31-5 9-3 18 6-2 5-1 10 9-1 19-1 19-5 19-5 
65— New Westminster 32-1 8-9 23-4 6-1 5-9 8-6 8-8 19-4 20 22-6 
66—Vancouver........s.secececeee 31-7 8-9 22-8 6-1 6-8 9-8 10-1 19-1 19 20-7 
6% Mictoriawes cc craic ccna: 33°5 8-9 20-3 5-9 6°5 9-5 9-6 18-6 19-5 21-2 
68—Nanaimos-cesa. cee ocoreeeeeete 31-7 8-9 21-7 6-1 6-7 10-4 10 19-6 19-6 20°8 
69—Prince Rupert....:.....2.....- 31-7 12-5 17-5 6-6 7-5 12-5 12-5 20-8 20 20 
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Potatoes Apples 


« ° i o 
g 2 : > 3,5 ; i a 
= 7 - a =| ed : R oS 
3 i an = 4 >. o we. ° 
Be | 68 5 epoca pro, | ~ Rd | de oa s 
ark =r 4 oO ns om oo 2 2 +> a or - 
pa o 5 ‘ ‘ (oy e g a] ce oe 5 = : oe one a. 
3es| 2 | 3 S | Sd] #3 Bloece| ‘s a a. a: eee 
sao |. ee rs 2 eb oe leas fees! oe a 3 8 ao Po 
gee | 69 = “ dw | BP | o¢ |-asc| > Bo Si a5 
SRS at FAS Go| pen|eoolope feasts! . 8 f3 BES a Be 
ea) s) Ay py fy a) my eu 6) a 6) = ') 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 8-9 | 2-104 45-2 32-4 20-6 15-6 16-6 18-9 885 29-79 778 48-5 
8-3 8-4] 1-683 B13 Ul Ie eee aie 19-7 16-6 17-6 19-6 961 33-0 -868 51-3 
8-9 10 2-03 50 55 21-1 17-7 19 22-1 986 31-7 #90) Abt terae delaras al 
7°8 Sob lictea la RS BEY, OG el [ee 19 16-2 16-9 20-2 -90 80-2 -731 50 2 
7°8 AS. (ae stOo [dao [ee scorer 19-3 15-5 16-3 18-3 -90 33-7 *875 45 3 
7-9 7-2 | 2-31 Airdate Mayet 18-7 17-3 16 18 90 35-5 ut 60 4 
9-7 8 2-75 DOM oaks Bate 3 20 15 16-3 19-3 1-03 35 LOSI ae ee 5 
7:6 SOT ames Om mop mest. aneeeus : 20 17-8 17:5 19-8 1-05 32 90 50 6 
7-9 eS [dea SS UAE Ase BS a oki cre ARS oot sco 15:3 15 19-7 1-00 31-7 837 56-6 | 7 
8-1 8-8 962 26-9 45-8 19-4 16-6 15-8 19-4 854 31-4 829 47-6 
8-7 Seon ele Qe tae 2ap.00 Ila gass oe 2 20 15:3 15-4 18-8 -862 33 812 50 «128 
7-4 7-9 ja -90 Ja 24-3 40 LG 16-6 15-8 18-2 *75 30 716 45 9 
7-8 9-4 ja 1-00 42-5 51-6 20 18 15-8 19-6 88 29-9 787 45-5 110 
8-3 9-4 aa O87 [Aa Lordil. sh oh mm. 20 16-3 16-2 21 °925 32°5 1-00 50 «611 
8-0 7-9 | 1-728 38-2 39-5 19-7 15-9 17-5 19-5 +958 29-1 863 47-4 
8-6 7:8 1-51 27-6 25 18-5 17-9 18-5 19-4 971 32-3 849 46-5 |12 
8-8 8-3 1-58 35:8 30 20 15-7 19-5 19 1-00 29 85 45-6 |13 
7°3 7-9 | 2-83 53 50 20-4 16 17-3 21 1-04 32-5 925 50-6 |14 
8-6 8 1-85 Silky Taaths State ras 18 15 16 21:6 913 PA a Sieahd Poectohar ies Ms 44 115 
7:8 7 1-67 BR ICail ly cschechctoe 19-5 17-2 16-5 15-5 954 27-4 1-00 44-7 |16 
8 8-8 1-68 35 55 21 14-2 19-5 22-5 933 30 95 50 17 
7-1 See Mas CON eee. 21 16-3 17-8 18-2 1-01 SPAMMER De crotens Se ad 48-3 118 
8-4 a 1-44 27-9 41 18-5 15-2 16-6 18-9 +949 26-3 741 47-4 |19 
7:7 8 1-76 39-6 35 20 15-8 15-6 19-4 °855 26-3 725 46-4 |20 
8-5 8-5 | 2-061 4G-3 29-0 19-7 15-1 15-3 18-1 862 27-8 732 45-3 
8-7 8:5 1-73 44-5 39°5 23-2 16-4 14-9 20-8 818 29-8 724 43-4 {21 
6-5 7:4 1-81 40 23-3 20 13-1 15 15-2 832 27°5 717 45-9 122 
8 6°8 | 2-12 47-8 23-8 20 14 16-4 18:5 874 26-3 75 43-4 |23 
9 8-3 1-52 43-8 22-6 18 15-3 14-8 17-9 -858 26-3 738 45-9 |24 
9 9-5 1-92 41-1 22-9 20°5 13-8 15-1 17-8 88 30 754 42-6 |25 
8-6 7:2 1°75 43 30 15 14-7 14-8 17-7 807 25-8 713 47-2 126 
8-3 8-3 ja +808 45-8 22-5 20 14-8 14-4 17-2 905 29 755 45-8 |27 
8-9 8-6 1-93 80-1 35°6 18 14-3 14-3 16-9 +769 24-6 654 44 |28 
9-1 8-8 | 2-33 57-8 OM ss encanc 15-7 oil 17-6 973 29-3 808 46-3 |29 
9-1 8-9 2-21 47-3 36-6 16 14-2 14-6 16 °853 25 726 43-5 |30 
8-8 8-3 1-85 47-2 33 °8 193 13-8 14-1 16-1 788 23-4 658 42-5 131 
7°3 8:5 1-50 45-5 25 20 13-6 13-7 14-9 747 24-6 655 41-4 |32 
8-9 8-9] 2-13 56°4 2OS8 [Reka ato oe 14-7 14-8 16-6 805 25-1 686 44 133 
8-8 USCA GU 50 31-7 ia; 20 14-1 12-6 15-6 726 25-6 653 43-1 134 
7-5 7-7 1a -89 Ja 18-2 2547 [ee eet 14-1 14-3 17-1 814 27-9 ou 43-2 |35 
8 5-9 | 2-00 51-4 1963) haar ete cc 15-6 14-6 16-7 814 26-7 715 44.6 |36 
8-7 7:2 2-25 53°7 25 17-5 16 14-7 18 948 27 757 45-1 |37 
8-6 9-5 | 2-61 51-9 30'S3), eeteselere- 15-5 15-1 18-4 923 29-8 742 43-2 138 
8-8 8-2] 2-25 52 DA OO A e, Hrs re 16-5 15-4 17-1 92 27-1 829 46-5 |39 
cid: 7-1 1-90 42-8 SPIO | or mere 16-3 14-2 17-6 887 32-1 741 45-9 140 
9-1 9-4] 2-34 42-3 39 22-5 14-5 14-5 17-4 799 28-8 743 45-6 |41 
7:7 8-6 2-22 41-3 oS Uhl (nc, a chee 15-2 16 18-3 96 27-5 733 45 {42 
7-7 7-6 1-88 57 757 al | st pees che 14-7 14-3 16-7 863 27-5 74 44-4 143 
8-3 10 2-75 GGeifellt eee 18-3 14-8 15 18-5 -908 33 838 48-8 14 
9-3 11-4 | 3-12 fer th see See 20 17-2 16-3 22-5 +95 31-2 71 48-6 j45 
9-6 9-3 ja 1-13 |a 25 25 21-2 19 21-2 23-7 1-00 30 -812 53 «146 
10-1 8-5 | 3-15 45 35 20 12-8 19 18 -913 25 75 45 147 
9-5 10-2 | 2-88 57:5 82°5 19-6 14-4 16-2 20-6 835 27-3 +703 45-5 148 
8-3 8-5 ja l-51 ja 31-3 27-5 20 16-6 16:8 19-7 °827 29-5 72 47-1 |49 
8-3 9-8 | 3-25 Go Selig aa. 24 16-4 17-5 233 85 31-7 711 49 150 
9-9 9-2} 2-060 phos i eee 22-5 17-2 16-2 19-4 -858 31-2 765 49-1 
8-9 10-5 | 2-32 GO aN, Bomy se: 20 15-7 15-4 18-8 816 30-6 W142 48-2 151 
9 7-9 1-80 SOc. le weatee a. 23 18-7 17 20 90 31-7 817 50° 152 
8-5 11-2 | 2-750 By (Oe bas JE ae 22°8 14-8 16-2 21-8 858 31-2 “734 52-8 
8-2 JDO GSte lige a on cilah aooboe 22-6 13:3 16-1 23-3 836 30 +712 51 53 
8-1 11-6 | 2-30 SOL. 1k tee 23-7 14-2 16-2 20 875 33 73 50-8 {54 
8-9 10:7 | 3-03 6523) tees - 25 15-4 16-9 23 85 30-6 *757 55-6 155 
8-6 11-4 | 2-29 i (Sohal Pee aye 20 16-4 15:5 21 87 31-3 +737 53-6 156 
8-2 10-9 | 2-998 B43 [Eee c 22-1 15-4 16-8 19-4 858 30-7 787 54-7 
8-2 11-3 2-36 Cea aos sete 25-6 15-8 19 19-5 858 30-8 +84 538i 157 
9-2 TES esi (ieee (os Soot 22-5 16-1 16-5 20-6 93 32 -80 58 = =|58 
8 9-6. |) volo DSi. [Reena 21-4 13-4 16-1 19-8 His: 29-2 711 51-4 |59 
8-1 10-6 | 3-22 Bye EE ob eos 19-4 15-3 16-2 18-3 845 31:3 *783 53-1 160 
7-7 11-3 2-51 Aa (hte Rida 21-8 16-2 16-3 19 883 30 80 53 {61 
8-3 9-5 | 2-843 BY, Toh alae ee oe 22°9 16-6 15-9 18-2 870 32-2 791 54-1 | A 
9-5 6-8 | 3-04 OObe itt decker hes Dies, 16 18-5 18 87 33 77 51-7 |62 
8-9 11-2 | 4-22 S0eS) |b eetecces 25 17 15-8 18-8 917 35 80 55-8 163 
8-1 10-3 | 3-50 6954. | Ree. 23-3 15 15 17 888 35 80 51-3 {64 
79 9-5 1-92 SSP Oui ie oes 22-4 13:6 15 15-9 783 30-6 758 50 {65 
8 9-4 1-98 Boye Mall 48 ee 23-3 16-8 14-9 17°3 814 28-9 736 50. = {66 
7°5 8-8 | 2-46 ATeONIe Bate oe 20 14-9 14:5 17°3 836 29 741 50 ‘67 
7-9 10-1 2500 AS MOE ec cte ic 25 14-7 1 18-8 85 34 825 56-3 |68 
8-7 10 2-91 SO eaallicnrssevcterens 22-5 20 18-8 22-5 1 00 ica lee tenaetores 90 67-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Sugar 





2 ay ie g 3 P 8 
‘ ‘ q iS 8 a Te ty DS . 
g 2 A a cal -z ila ig oe ss Ps 
Locality 8 2 zs oa | eas] ay | 4 es | $ | oor 
Re en i Oe ae ee i a es em a en 
Sos | Ses eeup eo | feo) Se ee | Be) ae oe Pe 
Ron | See] oe | oh | San] OM | se | BB | Se | BE | Sa 
Red Cr o2 oud O82] Ste 3 2 S 8 x2 ae ss 
Os San & Oia! HT Sy Et > nm fo fa OD = mH ™ oe 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 8:3 9 60-7 71-3 27-5 15-6 42-2 1-8 2-5 7-7 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-7 8-1 65-5 72:0 29-9 12-3 4-0 45-1 47-4 13-3 8-2 
I= —Syvdneyreee coe atene 9 8-1 64-6 73:7 30-5 14-3 4-5 56 53°8 13-6 8-2 
2—New Glasgow......... 9-1 8-7 67-1 68-9 30-5 12-1 3:7 40 40 13-4 8-2 
S—Ambherst.fent ssa ceee 8-4 8 68-3 72-5 29-3 11-7 4-2 40 40 13-1 8 
4-—Fialilaxesnee cons coae ae 8-1 7:5 60-6 71-4 29 14 4-1 47-5 60 13-4 7-9 
= WANG SOn!: sancec en deren 8-6 8-2 67-5 73 30 10-6 4-1 42-6 54-3 13-3 8-3 
6—TPruro: noc ee sae ae 9-1 8-1 65 72°5 30 11 3-6 44-2 38-3 13-2 8-5 
7—P .E.1I.—Charlottetown 8-1 7-5 62-2 71-1 29 14-8 3-9 46-7 45-3 13-7 7-2 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-4 7-9 63-0 73:5 27-4 12-5 3:8 45-3 43-2 12-4 7-5 
8—Moncton.............. 9 8-1 70 75-9 28-5 12 3:8 51-3 42-2 13-6 8-1 
O= St Jonn. vente. wceccee 8 7:4 64 69-8 26-5 11-8 3-8 44.5 47-8 12-4 7-6 
0—Fredericton........... 8-4 8-4 63 | 75-6 24-7 11-6 3°6 45-5 42-6 11-5 7-2 
11—Bathurst.............. 8-1 7°6 55 72-5 30 14-6 4 40 40 12-2 7-2 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-8 7-3 59-3 67-7 26-4 14-0 3:8 42-6 67-3 11-5 7-5 
12—Quebec............... 7:6 7:2 60-8 71-6 26:3 16-6 3°3 39-5 65-7 11-8 8-1 
13—Three Rivers......... 8 & 7-4 62-5 68-8 26-4 14-6 4-3 43-7 80 12 7-7 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:6 7-2 60-6 69-6 Died 14-1 3-7 43-1 61-3 10-7 7-3 
15= Sorel. Fr rk eee 7°8 7°3 51-7 54-5 bis 13 4-3 37-5 70 13 8-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-6 7-1 56-8 62-9 26-7 11-9 4 40-8 72-2 10 6-8 
17—St:' John'sii. a sesenee. 8 7-4 60 69 25 13-4 3°8 52-5 60 13-5 7-7 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-4 7-8 63-8 71-5 26 14-2 4-3 39 58-8 11-8 7-5 
19—Montreal.............. 7:3 7 60-5 69-8 26-2 14-7 3-4 44.4 69-8 11-2 6-9 
20> Hull Wa owas ce 7:5 7-2 57-2 71-5 26-4 13-3 3:4 43-1 67-5 9-5 7-1 
Ontario (Average) AA 8-0 7-9 61-5 70-9 26-2 13-7 3:5 49-5 60-9 11-6 7:5 
21-—Ottawal.wev osc: ee 7:5 7-2 61-2 71-2 26 13 3-5 44-8 67-9 11-9 7-5 
22—Brockville............ 7-7 7-4 59-3 73+1 25-2 13-3 3°5 35 52-7 11-3 6-8 
2o—Kingston yn e ones alee 7-6 7:2 bY 68-3 25-1 12-1 3-4 37-8 46-9 10-2 7-2 
24—Belleville............. 8 2 7-7 61-5 69-2 25-4 13-3 3-4 38-5 62-1 11-3 7-3 
25—Peterborough......... 7:7 7-5 62:8 67-1 24-6 14-4 3°5 38-9 52-5 11-1 a 
26—Oshawa 7°8 7-5 65 69-4 25 12-7 3°3 45 60 11-3 7-3 
2i—Orillid: eens ee ee 7:8 7°9 64-4 71-4 26-2 14 3-3 39°8 60 11-7 7-9 
8—Toronto 7°6 723 60-4 71-1 24-3 12-4 3°5 39°8 56°5 10-1 6-7 
29—Niagara Falls......... 8 7:7 61-4 76-2 25-6 15 3°5 42-1 57-2 11-4 7-5 
380—St. Catharines........ 8-1 8-1 63-1 69-7 24-9 11-9 3-7 38-3 56-5 11-1 6-7 
31—Hamilton............. 7-6 7:3 61-8 69-2 24-8 12-6 3-4 37-9 58-8 10-1 6-3 
32—Brantford............. 7:5 7-4 60°4 71-7 24-7 11-7 3-1 39-6 63-2 11-2 6-9 
33-—- Galt ay meets ace 7°5 7-4 61-9 68-4 23-9 14-1 3-2 41-9 54-9 10-5 6-5 
34—Guelph............... 7-4 7-2 58-3 69-7 23-5 13-7 3-8 40-5 58-8 11-8 6-4 
35—Kitchener............. 7-8 7-7 50:9 69 24-7 13-4 3-3 36-7 57-3 10-4 7 
36—Woodstock............ 7:4 7°3 63°3 66-4 24-4 12-8 3-2 38-9 54-9 11-1 6-2 
3/—Stratford .).0..5.00.0. 8 7°8 60-6 70-7 24-5 13-2 3°2 40 53-4 12 7°8 
388—London..............- 8 7-6 64-7 72-4 26-1 14-2 3-2 42-6 58-2 11-4 8 
389—St. Thomas........... 8-5 8-3 65 73-2 26-3 13-7 on 41-6 60-8 12 8-3 
40—Chatham............. 7-9 7:6 59-5 67-8 26-2 13-1 3°4 39-1 62 11-6 8 
41—Windsor.............. 7°8 7-4 60-9 71-2 25-9 14-1 3-3 39-6 64:9 9-9 7:3 
42 — Sarnia s.tee cae ae 8-3 8-2 66-7 71-7 28-3 13-3 3-4 43-3 77-5 11-7 8-3 
48—Owen Sound.......... 7-7 7:3 62-9 71-9 25:9 12-7 3 35 51-5 11-8 8 
44—North Bay........... 8-7 8-4 66-6 74-7 29-2 14-2 4-2 4238 || Aiceees 11-3 8 
45—Sudbury.............. 8-5 8-1 59-2 71-9 28-8 16-7 3-4 42-5 80 14 7°8 
46—Cobalt (Ren. Bien 9-8 8-9 69 72°+6 31 15-8 4-4 42-5 66-6 14-1 9-3 
47—Fim mins. es ee 9-3 8-3 58 66-7 30 15 2 SEN Bem 9 65 15 8:5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-3 8 57-8 (5s 29-1 15 3-7 43 73-7 14 8-2 
49—Port Arthur........... 8-1 7-9 58 72-4 27-6 16 3-1 40-6 64-8 10-6 7-7 
50—Fort William.......... 8-2 8-1 64 73°8 29-4 14-2 3°3 |. © 45 68 12 8-6 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-8 8-7 57-4 71-2 28-2 14-1 4-3 38-6 60-1 13-2 viv 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8-3 8-2 58-1 72-3 27-1 13-1 3-7 38-9 56-8 12-9 7-5 
52—Brandon.............. 9-2 9-2 56-7. 70 & 29°3 15 4-9 38-3 63-3 13-5 7-9 
Saskatchewan (Average). . 8-9 8-4 58-5 74-0 29-9 22-2 3:7 42-5 79-6 15-1 8-0 
538—Regina................ 8-9 8-4 61:3 72-6 27-2 | k24-4 3-3 38 76 14-3 7-6 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-9 8-6 58-3 76:6 31: | k22-5 3-7 45 80 15 9-3 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-9 8-5 55 W2)82, 30-7} k23-4 4-2 40 85 16 7-1 
56—Moose Jaw............ 8-9 8 59-5 74:5 380-6 | k18-5 3-7 47 77-5 15 8-1 
Alberta (Average).......... 9-2 8-6 57-0 73°2 28-8 19-5 4-0 39-3 64-3 14-3 7-7 
57—Medicine Hat......... 9-4 9 59-2 73°8 30 k22-5 4 41-7 75 14-3 7-9 
58—Drumbheller........... 9-8 9-1 56 74-3 31-2 | k20-8 4-2 39 66:3 15 7-7 
59—Edmonton............ 8-9 8-4 53-5 73 ® 28 k16-4 4 35°3 53-8 14-2 7h 
60—Calgary............... 9-1 8-4 59-2 71-7 26 k17-6 3:9 38-7 66-4 13 7-5 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-9 8-3 Ce 73°7 28-6 | k20 3-9 42 60 15 h8-3 
British Columbia (Average) 8-4 8-0 57°9, 72°35. 29-1 23-4 4-0 46-0 W1-1 13-8 8-6 
62—Bernie.0. see eee 8-9 8-8 62-5 71 27 k16-3 4-2 56 73-3 13-8 h6 
63—Nelson.............00. 8-9 8-4 60°8 77:3 28-3 | k80-4 4-2 45-8 75-1 15 h8-3 
64 Drak 2 ee 8-3 7°8 56-9 72-5 28-3 | k28-1 4-1 43°8 75 14-2 h10 
65—New Westminster..... 7-7 7:3 57-5 69-2 29-1 | k16-5 8-9 44-6 70°3 13-5 hg 
66—Vancouver............ 7:7 7-3 56-4 66-9 28-8 | k24-8 3-7 42-3 62 13-8 h9 
67—-Victoriat..G 2.0 oe 7-7 7°3 54-8 68-6 27-3 | k20-3 3-7 44-4 60 12-7 hilo 
68—Nanaimo............. 8-3 8-2 58-3 73°3 29-2 | k20-7 4-1 45-8 73°3 13-3 
69—Prince Rupert......... 9-3 9 56°3 81-3 3) k30 4-3 45 8078 ne eee 9 


a. aoe delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. 
f. Poplar,etc. g. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in balk <), h. Smallbarsic. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher pricesthanin bulk. n. The higher price 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1925 
Coal Wood Rent 
eee 3 
= s OM Bo 
a 9 STR eee ' Sar 
= a = 2 A os ht ga <a aoe 
ai g co ore ce Ee ee & | | Se sas (Sea g ks 
Sa Ag ae Bee ak Sah 6 oH — | @a| gFess |Seaacs 
oS as 38 348 ms Sy B38 2.88 So | az] See8s |Sogogs 
Gu eae al ee eo ao oP g, aiew a aS aaa AaSS Oo, 
Be 2s ag | #88 | S38 | S88 | BES | 8 | BS| ASAES ASS ess 
< fea) a3] bi Hh & nm & isi 0 Fy O > bat neo ro Aer 8.08 
$ $ $ c. $ 
16-558 10-131 12-129 14-421 8-911 11-077 10-101 | 39-3 | 13-7 27-519 19-575 
17-500 9-468 8-917 10-000 6-583 6-950 6-785 | 33-2 | 14-8 22-959 15-683 
ede ate ened ae a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 OL 00h aac das te lootOO nie Le 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00} 1 
BREE er Craters a7 .25 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.14 {30-32 | 14 22.00 14.00 2 
017.00 9.00 9.00 10.00 SEOOE Merrrs seeete cis 6.00 32 15 10.00-15.00} 5.00-10.00} 3 
nl6. eae 00} 11.00-12.50 14.00 14.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 30 15 30.00-40.00} 20.00-25.00] 4 
18.0 11.00 10.00 11.00 5.50 6.75 b4.00 | 35 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00] 5 
CB eR ER BR at 9.50-11.00 6.50 10.00 4.00 OOO! MP ecccmaescss 2] O21 s. Was ef 2OL00=28. 00 neo 00n LS eO0IEG 
18.50 10.50-11.50 11.50 12.50 7.00 8.00 b7.50 30 15 20.00-27.00} 10.00-15.00] 7 
16-833 10-976 10-625 12-125 7-600 ag 8-450 | 31-1 | 14-5 27-000 19-250 
Sot sites 11.00-12.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.0 ere TO oat TELS 30.00-45.00} 20.00-25 00} 8 
14.50-16.50} 8.50-13.50/13.00-16.00|14.00-17.00] 6.00-8.00| 7.50- io. 00|b 8.00-9.00} 30-33) 15 20.00-35.00} 18.00-25.00] 9 
17.00 8.00-12.00 10.00 11.00 ROOMS eee eee b 4.80-6.40] 30 13 25.00 18.00 |10 
18.00 11.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 8.00 b11.25 32 15 18.00 15.00 |11 
15-639 10-000 13-239 15-387 9-000 10-948 11-626 | 28-6 | 14-4 23:°000 15-000 
16.00 10.00%] b14-67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 15 27200325, 00|Pecae eee 12 
15.00 | n9.50-12.00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b8.13 30 13 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00}13 
15.00-15.50 12.00 12.00 LIAO, PARI PRE IER Lies aya catelare a ote 30 15 18 .00-20.00} 16.00-18.00)14 
14.50 9.00 12.00 13.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 30 15 14, geet 00} 7.00-10.00}15 
AOVOO RS [eee seed tee ude nate joRW ER Sed isa tent ee lessees cat sas P15) ON ag 00 12.00 116 
15.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 {27-28 | 15 25-00-983, 00} 15.00-23 .00|17 
TS 0018290]. es keto ce dne tet DIZS Tox fhe tse ek DOE omaltses ss &. cends 30 14 11.00 {18 
15605 7.50-9.00 16.00 |17.00-18.00|}10.00-12.00] 12.00-13.00 b16.00 30 13 25. are "00 16 .00-25.00}19 
TGROOF Pl ese ce ee a: b16.00 b17.23 7.00 SOPs tess shoes 25 15 2°.00.30.00} 15.00.22.00/20 
15-879 10-367. 13-432 15-884 10-038 12-598 11-320 | 28-0 | 12-6 29-009 20-950 
16.00 8.90 : 12.00-13.00|14.00-15.00 8.00 10.00 b9.00 {27-30 | 15 25 .00-35.00} 20.00-25.00)21 
15-50-16 .00 A OSE: aaaten se DIGhOOs besser UME ZO a teeters s cae cf 25-28 | 15 18.00-20.00) 12.00-16.00}22 
15.50 8.50-10.00 15.50 16.00 10.50 13.00 b14.00 {25-26 | 14 18.00-25.00] 15.00-°0.00)23 
15.50 10.00 2.00 13.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 |25-28 | 10 25 .00-30.00} 20.00-25.00}24 
16.50 9.00 12.00 13.00 8.00 9.00 6.00 25 10 22 .50-35.00} 16.00-25.00)25 
WOSOO Pacmene omnete 15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 b13.00 28 13 $20.00-85 00} 18.00-25.00}26 
15.50-15.75 9.00 12.00 13.00 83009 y|dccae esate. 4 b7.72 30 12-5 | 18.00-25.00] 13.00-15.00}27 
15.50 11.50 18.00 20.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 |25-30 | 10 30.00-40.00] 22.00-25.00/28 
14.00-14.50 c c c c c c 30 13 25.00-30.00} 18.00-23 .00}29 
15.00 11.00 c c c Cc c 30 10 3000-35 .00| 20.00-25 00/30 
15.50 7.25-9 .00 15.00 15.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 25 10 25 .00-35.00} 18.00-25.00/31 
15.00 11.0 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 30 10 25.00-40.00] 15.00-25.00/32 
15.50 8.00-10.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 26 12-5 25.00 16 .00-20.00}33 
1aeZOM eben ee ee 17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 b12.00 27 10 24 .00-30.00} 16.00-20.00/34 
15.00-15.50 11.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 I e(UDan |baatves SRE 24-25 8-3 | 35.00-40.00] 25.00-30.00/35 
15.00 8.00 12.00 16.00 7.50 WROD 1b, Be 5 Seen ee 25 10 20.00 15.00 |36 
15.50 12.00 16.00 17.00 15.00 16.00 b12.00 25 15 30.00-40.00] 19.00-25.00)/37 
15.50 7.50-11.00 17.50 AVEO Mt in eae nt: Ge 16.00 b15.00 26 13 30.00-45 .00} 17.00-30.00/38 
15.50 9#00=10°50}14-00=15:00| 10-00-20" ee ess Se ela eee oes b16.00 28 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/39 
16.00 1O0200=12'.00 |S. ee ae 20: 00m eee eee b18.00 b9.00-15.00} 25 12-5 | 25.00-30.00} 20.00-25.00/40 
15.00-15.50 10.00 Cc b&e26.00 c b&c20.00 b&c18.00 25 12 40.00-50.00] 30.00-35.00/41 
1os75 ZOOM ee eet: kee 1S SOOM Rocke eee eee ee eee 14.00 30 15 25 .00-35 .00| 20.00-30.00)42 
15.50 8.00-10.00 10.00 13.00 6.00 10. 50 b5.00-9.00} 28 11-7 | 18.00-25.00] 12.00-20.00/43 
16.00 12: OO aarti oe TR OOS eae ces 8.00 b4.75-6.75} 35 15 30.00-35.00} 18.00-20.00)44 
17.50 11 00=12) 00 ees Dip. 00219. ee as oe b10.50-15.00 | ot bay 5) 30 15 Sale: 25.00 {45 
19.00 14.00 13.00 b15.00 13:00) ¢] DIZ 20085 OO) es cee: 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00 146 
19.00 14.50 10.00 4 Ths 6.00-6.50 HOS BON alls eve en. 35 12:5 r 25-00-35 .00}47 
14.75 7.00-7 .25 8.50 13.00 6.50 11.00 b6. 50 28-30 15 25.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00/48 
17.50 8.50-13 .00 10.00 b12.00 9.00 DlOVOOMe eee net.’ s 5 +s 13-3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00/49 
17.00 8.00-12.8 10.00 11.00 9.00 LOROO DAA phate se 3 30 13-3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00/50 
21-000 12-500 11-000 12-250 7-750 9000) hoe ass s,s 33-8 | 15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 11.50-12.50 10.00 11.50 6.50 SOOM ee sae. 36-35 | 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00]51 
23.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 9.00 TOROO EE toeetctee a ds 4 15 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00)52 
23-625 10-563 8-000 12-500 &-500 11-375 12-333 |33-1 15-0 39090 23° 750 
23-00 9, Hee a4 Gite yor {14.00 11.00 10.00-12.00 13.00 30 15 30.00-50 .00 30.00 {53 
Besohel tava siete £6.50 £7.50 5.50 GP DOMMs wer Paes. s fico0 ES 25.00-35.00] 15.00-25.00}54 
23. 00-25. 50}d10. OO-it 00 {9.5 £10.50 9.00 10.00 10.00 {30-35 | 15 35.00 25.00 |55 
5S AA EET Dine | caper Vege: Cc ON Ba N UN) eA laure Pee b18.00 14.00 35 15 35.00 20.00 [56 
Wiper cecee tees 7085 Rise toss no Tetetene Cites te 0-000 TE OO0S Ga eee. ah oes 14-4 28-125 19-500 
c c Cc c Ge ee ali) ei Ee 15 25.00 Vico0 es ou 
Sicriendis GPtORY AGSDO Ms sre ccstore cies | cere outa oleracea T2ROOR Mipcrmiaerras [oD 15 W W 58 
Berens TAAL ARS conn G5 Z00RO2O0 Me cct cece lan eee S700 eG. QO=S00 Hic crtetoeie «<x OO 15 35.00 25.00 {59 
estas otytiar US Ata=l 2200s eae ee esta eames 12.00 14.00 b13.00 35 15 18.00-27.00] 15.00-20.00]60 
Bye sspeiobaucteteiane BAU DECAL DBR See em el PRRs hatle Se nel Sati Bee n| |e RD REE Deal RE Sa 8 12 30.00 18.00 |61 
Brera rave he Oot LONGO ie ssihccecrilla ero oe 9-375 10-642 5-704 ad 4) 15-1 25-813 20-125 
wee ee tahoe OU 2b=MOS DIR ic ae ee Ieee ene 19.00 1G? OOS eee ee oe es 15 20.00 18.00 |62 
BWeoaeNsl cieiake ciate es UG ea eG) Ieee es FAs 9.00 12.00 b9.00 in 15 20.00-30.00} 18.00-25.00]63 
BA CoRtaC O50 12250 Rete Soe | Seo case oe 9.00 Pipe hen eee. « «| 40 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/64 
pieielaisicterctaaee Asse 0 U1 ree hs eee eas (ares Astead 7.00 4.75 |30-35 | 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-14.00|65 
FP ee 1000=21 00) é50:5.0.6-scns00i) oreo oa frerrse ees 725 4.50 {30-35 | 16 29.00 25.00 |66 
Heed ee Ji(0)3 VS bet 01) Res mies ll eae 7.50 b10.10 b4.77 28 15 18.00-22.00} 15.00-17.00167 
sick earths s EWR D> oh 094 0 Irae Stee oe eet ees sa Veen, a ae I, ae PM 5.50 35 .....-}| 22.00-30.00} 18.00-22 .00/68 
Re OTE LZROQ TARO OIE osha eel ees cook | eee ee aa lec lte .eusicmual ieigeisiee tors oe + | OD 15 30.00-40.00} 20.00-30.00/69 
for Welsh coal, o. Welsh coal. p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. r. Mining company houses $20; others $40-$60- 


s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $3540. 
ly occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


x. Houses with conveniences not extensive. 
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T PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
aes TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








dities uan-| (t (ft) Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 
Pe ae ie 1905} 1916) 1913] 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 i921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 























c c c c c c © c Cc. c Cc c c c c Ca aC 
Beef, sirloin, steak...| 21bs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 48-8] 52-6] 62-6] 78-6] 78-4] 83-0] 67-4) 63-4) 60-0] 59-0} 60-4) 59-4 
Beef, shoulder, roast} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 34-4F 33-4] 34-2) 43-4) 57-2) 53-2] 53-4) 37-8) 34-6) 32-0] 30-8} 32-0) 31-6 
Veal sroacitase eee 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 17-6] 19-1] 23-0] 28-3] 26-6] 28-2) 21-0) 18-7) 18-0} 17-8} 18-1) 18-4 
Mutton, roast....... 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 21-2] 23-8] 28-8] 37-4! 37-0} 36-9) 28-9) 28-1] 28-0) 28-2) 29-3) 29-3 
Pork, fresh, roast...| 1 “ | 12-3] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-9] 19-4] 22-7] 30-6) 37-9] 42-2] 41-6) 33-2) 32-0} 26-6] 24-3) 28-2] 28-7 
Pork, salt, mess..... 2 | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4} 35-2] 37-2] 35-6] 38-8) 55-6) 70-2) 76-2) 74-2] 60-4) 54-4) 50-0} 45-2) 50-4) 51-6 
Bacon, breakfast....| 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 25-6) 29-2) 40-4] 51-2) 58-1] 57-9) 48-3) 42-7) 39-2] 82-1) 39-2) 40-2 
Lard, pure leaf...... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 36-0] 40-4) 62-2) 73-6) 85-8] 76-0] 45-2) 44-4] 44-2} 42-0) 48-2) 48-6 
Ses aes Gee eenee 1 doz| 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 29-5] 26-5] 33-3] 45-0] 53-6) 57-6] 64-5) 42-4] 35-0} 32-4] 34-8) 37-6) 40-8 
Kges, storage........ 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-3] 25-7) 29-7] 41-2] 51-0} 53-5} 56-3) 39-7) 32-8) 28-6) 31-0) 33-7] 37-1 
MU acre e, tees 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2) 50-4) 51-0] 60-0] 72-0} 79-8} 88-2] 79-2] 69-0] 68-4) 70-8) 69-0) 69-0 
Bee dairy.. 21bs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 53-0} 58-0] 62-6] 80-2} 93-4)108-4/121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 70-0} 71-4] 74-2 
Butter, creamery... 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7! 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 32-2] 35-6} 44-9] 52-3] 62-1] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 39-3) 40-1) 40-9] 42-7 
Chéese,:Old 4 aces 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4) 24-5] 25-5} 33-5] 33-4) 39-7] 40-8] 35-9] 30-1/§30-3/$28-6)§30-6)§31-2 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-7] 21-6] 23-5} 30-1] 30-8) 37-3} 38-9] 31-7] 26-7/§30-3)/§28-6)§30-6)§31-2 
Bread, plain, white.. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 64-5) 78-5] 73-5}110-0]117-0]118-5}145-5/121-5}105-0)103-9}103-5)118-5)117-0 
Flour, ‘family... ..{10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 40-0] 40-3] 69-0] 67-0) 67-0] 84-0] 64-0] 49-0/§44-0/§46-0)$58-0/§57-0 
Rolled oats......... 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-0) 25-5) 24-0] 31-5] 40-0} 38-5} 44-5] 30-d| 28-0) 27-5) 27-5) 31-0) 30-5 
AICO. Waseinae oe. tee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 12-0} 13-4] 17-2] 23-8] 27-4] 34-0] 19-2} 18-8/§20-6)§21-2/§21-8/§21-6 
Beans, handpicked..| 2 “ 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-2 14-6] 19-4] 32-6] 33-6] 22-6) 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 17-8) 16-8} 16-8] 16-8 
Apples, evaporated. Lag 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 18-5} 12-0} 13-1] 16-0} 23-3] 24-5) 29-5] 20-7| 24-6] 19-7} 20-1] 20-7} 20-7 
Prunes, medium size] 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-9] 18-1] 13-1] 19-1] 18-1} 23-1] 27-9] 17-9} 19-9] 18-5] 16-0} 15-5) 15-6 
Sugar, granulated...| 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 24-4) 31-6] 38-0) 40-4] 44-8] 48-4]100-0] 40-0} 35-6} 49-2} 40-4] 33-6) 33-2 
Sugar, yellow....... 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-3] 11-0] 11-6] 14-4] 17-4] 18-6] 20-6] 22-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6] 23-6] 19-2] 16-0) 15-8 
Tea, black medium.| ¢ “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-3] 9-6] 9-8] 12-0] 15-2] 15-6} 16-5] 13-7] 14-1/§16-7}§18-0/§17-9)§17-8 
Tea, green medium..| 4 “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4| 9-4] 10-3] 11-6] 14-5} 14-1] 17-0] 15-4] 15-5/§16-7/§18-0}§17-9}§17-8 
Coffee, medium..... pass 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4} 9-5] 9-9] 9-9) 10-1} 11-3] 13-6} 15-6] 13-7] 18-4] 13-8) 18-9) 15-1] 15-2 
Potatoes..a1ss- sah 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 50-3} 35-3] 57-7] 97-3] 89-7|110-3]126-9] 59-3) 58-3] 86-8) 74-5) 45-1) 70-1 
Vinegar, white wine.| 4 pt “7 “7 27 8 “8 8 “8 § -9) 1:0} 1-3) 2-0)" 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 
$ $ 
All Foods «0.6.0. ss .4.356-8 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68) 7-78) 8-63]11-68/13-41)14-43/16-42/11-44/10-44/10-53/10- 19 16-49/10-84 
C. C. e. c c c c Coane c Cc. c. Cc. c. c. 
Starch, laundry..... 4lb.| 2-91 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 3-2) 3-3) 4-1] 4-7] 5-0} 5-0} 4-4) 4-0] 4-0] 4-1) 4-1) 4-2 
Coal, anthracite... [As ton 89-5] 45-2! 48-1] 55-0} 53-4) 52-3) 55-0] 57-7] 74-9] 81-3]110-0/109-1]107-9]108-8|104-3]103-2)103-5 
Coal, bituminous... 31-1} 32-3} 35-0] 38-7] 37-6] 36-6] 38-5] 54-21 59-6) 61-9] 81-3] 74-3] 69-4] 70-5] 65-9] 62-9) 63-3 
Wood, h hardy s,s “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5) 42-5) 41-6] 42-c] 53-2] 70-7] 76-2] 82-0] 85-0] 77-3] 80-0] 78-1] 76-2) 75-8 
Wood, BOM Pac say o's | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6) 31-3) 30-7) 30-5) 39-1] 51-9] 57-8] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 59-6] 57-3) 55-3) 05-7 
Coplou tiny. 4°. Saee 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-8) 23-1] 23-0] 25-8] 28-0] 29-2] 38-3] 32-7] 31-1] 30-4] 30-9} 30-3] 30-3 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fueland lightingt...]...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89) 1-84) 1-98} 2-40] 2-85] 3-06] 3-76] 3-64) 3-44) 3-49] 3-37] 3-28) 3-29 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent-5..se ac. Ag. sae +mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-69] 4-68] 4-36] 4-89] 5-31] 6-37] 6-86] 6-96! 6-97| 6-97] 6-89] 6-88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals.......]..../.] 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14-41/13-75/14-63/18 -48] 21 - 20/22 -86] 26 -60| 24-98] 20 -88/21-03/20-57|20- 70/21 -05 


ee ee es 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3} $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Novawcotiaive vs. .1ee ee 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29] 7-51) 7-91) 8-51/11-90)13-75}14-73]16-97|11-50]10-41]10 -88]10-34]10-53/10-89 
Prince Edward Island...... 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-83] 6-60) 7-39}10-27/12-08]12-83]15-38/10-37| 9-32] 9-34] 9-11] 9-66] 9-79 
New Brunswick............ 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-59) 7-69] 8-58/11-51/13-32]13-56116-25]11-35]10 -33]10-65]10-38]10-16]10-39 
ucisee itr sick sutra esis 5-15] 5-64) 5-33] 6-87) 7-19] 7-23) 8-30)11-13]12-50)13-39]15-54111-16]10-00/10-01] 9-49} 9-88]10-27 
Ontario, cits oer es h 5-01} 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-54) 7-71) 8-69]11-75]13-50]14-63]16-44]11-40]10-41]10-63}10-24/10-22/10-71 
Manitoba 24, cbs desea 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87| 7-76) 7-82) 8-43]11-22}10-02]13-71117-24]11-37}/10-27110-18] 9-71]10-14/10-48 
Saskatchewan.............. 6-86) 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-00] 8-10] 8-71/11-28]12-63]14-61]16-75]11-29] 9-96}10-28] 9-86]10-56]10-91 
Alberta Seas era ee 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 7-83] 7-79} 8-72)12-01]13-84]14-€9]}16-31/11-21/10-26] 9-98}10-14110-81/11-16 
British Columbia.......... 6-90] 7-74) 8-32) 9-13) 9-14) 8-72) 9-20)12-19)14-17]15-06]17-09]12-33]11-63]11-30]11-18]12-09}12-22 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. {For electric light see text. 


- June, and 1388.4 for July, 1924. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared with 


Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from. official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 


prices index numbers are named in all cases. 

Wholesale prices in France, Italy and the 
United States continued to rise, and the be- 
ginning of a recovery was shown by prices 
in Great Britain. Prices rose also in Finland, 
Germany, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and 
China. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=—100, showed 
a small fractional decline, being 157.5 for 
July as compared with 157.6 for June and 
162.6 for July, 1924. Foods were somewhat 
lower while non-foods advanced slightly. In 
the former group cereals were lower, while 
meat and fish and miscellaneous foods ad- 
vanced. In the latter group, iron and steel 
and cotton declined while other metals, other 
textiles and miscellaneous non-foods ad- 
vanced. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period 1867-77), 
after having declined throughout the first six 
months of the year, showed an advance for 
July to 134.3, as compared with 131.2 for 
Both food- 
stuffs and materials advanced. In the former 
group both vegetable foods and animal foods 
advanced, while sugar, coffee and tea de- 
clined. In the materials group, minerals, tex- 
tiles, and sundries advanced. 

The Times index number, on the base 
1913=100, recorded a rise in the general level 
of wholesale prices for July, as compared with 
June of 1.8 per cent, bringing the index to 
158.4. The index for food rose 3 per cent to 
156.7, and that for materials increased 1.1 
per cent as compared with June, to 159.4. 
Meat and fish increased 2.7 per cent, and 
cereals declined 0.1 per cent, while other food 
increased 6.2 per cent. Iron and steel de- 
clined 0.7 per cent, and other metals and 
minerals rose 3.6 per cent. Cotton declined 
0.8 per cent and other textiles rose 3.1 per 
cent; other materials rose 0.7 per cent. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the official Statistical Office, reckoned in 
crowns, first half of 1914=1, was 18,817 in 


August, 4.4 per cent below the July level. 
Foods declined 7.4 per cent and industrial 
materials rose 1.5 per cent. 


China 


WHOLESALE PriceSs.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai, on the base February, 1913—100, 
advanced to 162.8 for July, as compared with 
157.3 for June and 151.5 for July, 1924. The 
figure for July marks the highest level reached 
in the last six years. Cereals, other food pro- 
ducts, and industrial materials advanced sub- 
stantially while there were smaller advances 
in textiles, metals, fuels, and sundries. The 
indexes of both export goods and import goods 
advanced. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100 (gold prices), rose from 183.8 in 
June to 134.8 in July. Fats, sugar, meat and 
fish, colonial produce, hides and leather, tex- 
tiles, metals and minerals advanced, while 
grain and potatoes, and coal and iron showed 
little change. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
advanced to 143.3 for July, as compared with 
138.3 for June and 185.5 for May. Foods 
advanced from 146.1 to 1538.8; rent from 
79.6 to 81.8; heat and light from 138.5 to 
139.2; clothing from 173.4 to 173.7; and sun- 
dries from 182.2 to 184.8. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base, 1913100, advanced substantially in 
July to 667.83, as compared with 633.77 for 
June and 619.36 for May. Foods rose 4.8 
per cent and industrial materials 5.6 per cent. 


Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, showing the 
trend of gold prices, pre-war prices=100, was 
119.6 in July as compared with 119.3 in June 
and 118.0 in May. Wheat and vegetable 
products advanced substantially while ani- 
mal products were considerably lower. 

Cost or Livine-—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a family of four at 
Warsaw, on the base 1914=100, rose to 151.6 
in July, as compared with 148.4 in June. 
Foods, fuel and light and lodging advanced 
considerably, while clothing and _ sundries 
showed little change. The index for foods 
stood at 173.9 in July and 170.9 in June. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices. — Bradstreet’s index 
number of commodity prices (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) declined to 
$14.0878 at the beginning of September, as 
compared with $14.2438 for August and 
$12.8095 for September, 1924. 

Breadstufts, live stock, provisions, textiles, 
metals, oils, and miscellaneous items were 
lower, while hides and leather, coal and coke, 
naval stores, building materials, chemicals 
and drugs advanced. 

The index on September 1 was still higher 
than any month of the present year except 
August, and was 10 per cent higher than a 
year ago and 32 per cent higher than the low 
point of June 1, 1921, but it was still 32 per 
cent. below the peak of February, 1920. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics index num- 
ber advanced to 159.9 for July, as compared 
with 157.4 for June and 147.0 for July, 1924. 
Farm products and miscellaneous goods ad- 
vanced substantially, while foods, cloths and 
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clothing, metal and metal products, and 
chemicals and drugs showed smaller advances. 
Building materials, houséfurnishing goods, and 
fuel and lighting declined slightly. 

Cost oF Livina—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, having as base average 
retail prices in 1913=100, advanced so that 
the level for July was 163.4, as compared 
with 162.8 for June. Food and fuel and light 
advanced while clothing declined slightly. 
Shelter and sundries were unchanged. In 
foods slight increases occurred in the prices 
of beef, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, lard, coffee, 
sugar, molasses, corn meal, rice, potatoes, 
prunes, vinegar, dried beans, and oatmeal and 
slight decreases in pork, lamb, veal, tea, flour, 
bread, onions, and canned goods. The in- 
crease in fuel was due to higher prices for 
anthracite coal. The lower level reached by 
the clothing group was caused by declines in 
prices of shoes, hosiery, gloves, and women’s 
underwear. 


Contract Rates and Unemployment 


The Canadian Mining Journal, in an article 
on the late settlement in the coal mining 
industry in Nova Scotia, refers to the recent 
substitution of day rates for contract rates of 
wages. When the strike occurred last March 
a large number of datal men were on piece 
work. That is, men who formerly were paid 
by the day had contracted for their class of 
labour, and by working harder had an 
opportunity of earning higher wages. This 
class became known as “lozal contractors.” 
One of the terms of the contract was that 
either party could by giving thirty days 
notice end the contract. Shortly after the 
strike began the company notified these 
classes that local contracts would be abolished 
after a certain date. The articie states that 
the company is determined that there shall 
be no return to contract rates, and suggests 
that the contract system injures the industry 
in other ways than the earning of excessive 
wages by the local contractors. “Well satisficd 
with his earnings,’ it states, “the contract 
drivers and other coal handlers who are 
usually young men, refused absolutely to 
move on up through the different grades of 
mining until they reached the face. In the 
past, miner boys found ready employment in 
the collieries. Their earnings added much to 
the family income. By the time a boy now 
gets employment he has reached the age 
where he wants the most of his earnings for 
himself. Robbed of this class of miners, the 
Coal Company, in order to keep up produc- 
tion is forced to bring in labour from other 
countries. This reacts back and altogether 
shuts out many of the boys who should 


become the native miners and form the 
professionel class growing up around the mines 
These must leave and zo elsewhere -for 
employment and in time if the boys succeed 
the family moves into the United States or 
to some part of upper Canada. No industry 
can afford to lose this class of labour. It 
impoverishes the province and enriches other 
states and communities. It swells the accident 
rate and burdens the industry. There must 
be some way found of keeping the profesional 
miner in the province and now is the time to 
solve this problem.” 





Minimum Wages of Female Appren- 
tices in Saskatchewan Stores 

The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan 
has made some important changes in the 
existing orders governing shops and _ stores, 
the changes to take effect in August. The 
apprenticeship period for girls and women was 
raised from eighteen months to two years. 
The scale of minimum wages to be paid during 
the period of apprenticeship was also revised 
and will henceforth be as follows: $7.50 a 
week for the first six months of the period, 
$10 a week for the second six months, $12 a 
week for the third six months, and $13 a week 
for the final six months. After this the 
apprentice will be considered an experienced 
worker entitled to receive the minimum wage 
of $14 a week. 

The former scale for apprentices was $7.50 
for the first six months, $9 a week for the 
next six months and $12 a week for the third 
and final six months. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employees must follow arbitration pro- 
cedure laid down in agreements 


HE Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in a decision rendered in July, 
sustained the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta in the case of Caven versus the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The lat- 
ter decision was outlined in the December is- 
sue of this Gazrrrs, and the original judgment 
from which appeal was first taken was out- 
lined in the issue for September 1924, the cir- 
cumstances leading to the litigation being al- 
ready fully described. The court of first hear- 
ing had decided in favour of the plaintiff, a 
railway conductor who was dismissed for 
alleged misconduct, after an investigation had 
been held in accordance with Article 10 of 
the Conductors’ Agreement with the company. 
The investigation tribunal found that the 
charges were proved. Under the terms of the 
agreement the conductor was entitled to ap- 
peal from the tribunal to the higher officials 
of the company, but he did not take this 
course, choosing instead to bring action for 
wrongful dismissal. The Privy Council held 
that under these circumstances the plaintiff 
had no right of action at common law. It 
was held further that there is no principle of 
law which can prevent the parties to a con- 
tract from entering into a covenant to the 
effect that no right of action shall accrue there- 
under until a third person, selected as pro- 
- vided in the contract, shall have decided on 
any question of difference that may arise be- 
tween them. 


(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
Caven versus Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company.) 


Defamatory statements against employee 
must be substantiated 


Two emp'oyees In municipal paving work 
became involved in a quarrel, and one of them, 
having a higher position, being influenced by 
a resentment, wrote a defamatory letter to 
the municipal authorities concerning the other 
man, who was dismissed in consequence, after 
having been in the municipal service for over 
ten years, no previous complaint having been 
made against him. The dismissed workman 
brought action for damages, and the Superior 
Court at Montreal, which heard the case, 
granted damages to the amount of $1,249, with 
costs, on the ground that a superior employee 
who writes a defamatory letter involving the 
character of a subordinate must be prepared 


to substantiate his charges by positive proof 
and be in a position to rebut the charge of 
malicious intent, 


(Quebec—Rivard versus Monette.) 


Railway yardmen must exercise due care 
while crossing railway track 

Two railway yard employees having prac- 
tically finished their night’s work mounted a 
locomotive in order to go to a round house to 
change their clothes. They dismounted later 
and proceeded to cross a track towards the 
round house. Just as the foremost man 
stepped on the track he was struck and fatally 
injured by a train running backwards, which 
just then came to a stop and started forward 
without any one on the train being aware of 
the accident. The widow of the deceased 
workman brought an action against the rail- 
way company for damages, and at the trial 
of the case by the Superior Court at Mont- 
real the companion of the deceased workman 
stated that they had not seen the locomotive 


’ owing to the haze; that the locomotive had 


only one light burning inside, that the other 
lights in the neighbourhood were dim, and 
that the locomotive gave no signal of ap- 
proach. On the other hand the engineers of 
both engines and a fireman swore that the 
whistle was sounded in accordance with the 
regular code, while the company officials stated 
that the yard was exceptionally well lighted. 
The Court found that the facts were as stated 
by the engine crew, and dismissed the action, 
ruling that the uninterrupted ringing of the 
engine bell, and a head light on. a tender when 
the engine is moving reversely, constitute a 
reasonable warning of the approach of a train, 
especially im the case of employees working 
permanently in the yards of the railway com- 
pany, and that these employees are strictly 
obliged under the circumstances to stop, look 
and listen. 


(Quebec—Dame Kaczuryk versus the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company.) 


Limit of wages due in case of unjustifiable 
dismissal 

A train conductor employed by the Inter- 
colonial Railway was dismissed in November, 
1920, on a charge of misconduct after an 
investigation at which he was not present. 
In November, 1923, he brought an action 
against the Canadian National Railways for 
the sum of $7,475, representing his wages 
as conductor since September, 1920, alleging 
that he had been dismissed without cause, 
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contrary to the agreement then in force 
between the Canadian National Railway 
(eastern lines) and their conductors, which 
provided that employees could not be 
dismissed without cause, or ‘without the 
observance of certain specified formalities 
The Superior Court at Quebec, in April, 1924, 
allowed him the sum of $2,010, declaring that 
the amount claimed was limited by prescrip- 
tion. Both parties appealed from _ this 
judgment in the Court of King’s Bench, with 
the result that, on the appeal of the company, 
the amount of the award was reduced to 
$630, while the counter appeal of the plaintiff 
was rejected. 

The company contended that they were 
not in existence before October 4, 1922, when 
they were established by order in council 
under chapter 13 of the Statutes of 1919-20, 
and that before that date the plaintiff was in 
the employ of the Government of Canada, 
the owner of the line. On this point the 
Court found that the Canadian National 
Railways is responsible for the administrative 
acts of the Government Railway prior to the 
date of the incorporation of the new organiza- 
tion. 

As to the amount due the employee for 
dismissal without due cause the Court decided 
that railwaymen, whose employment is for 
an indeterminate period, and who are paid 
by the month, are liable to dismissal without 


cause subject to one month’s notice. An 
employee, however, who is dismissed un- 
justifiably has the right to the same 


indemnity as one who is dismissed without 
cause, namely his wages for the period 
required for the dismissal to take effect, which 
period in the present case was three months. 
The Court further ruled that the salaries of 
employees engaged for an indeterminate 
period are subject to claim for a period of 
five years, as provided in article 2260 of the 
Civil Code. 

One of the judges in appeal dissented from 
the opinion of the majority, and held that 
the unjust dismissal of the plaintiff had not 
put an end to the contractual relations 
existing between him and the Railways, that 
he should be re-installed in his position and 
should receive the full amount he claimed, 
namely $7,475. 

(Quebec—Levesque versus Canadian Nua- 
tional Ratlways.) 


Employment involves a moral obligation 

A cook employed by a. steamship com- 
pany sustained an injury to his foot when he 
fell on leaving the steamship while in port, 
in order, as he stated, to secure matches to 
light the cook-stove. He claimed $3,595 in 


damages from the company under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. When the case was 
heard in the Superior Court at Montreal the 
evidence showed that the plaintiff had been 
instructed to ask for supplies and to obtain 
them through a third party, and that he had 
failed to obey these instructions. The court 
gave judgment against the plaintiff with costs, 
pointing out that the act whereby he sus- 
tained injury was foreign to his employment, 
and did not properly arise “but of or in 
the course of his employment.” This phrase, 
the judgment stated, is to be interpreted in 
a wide sense, consideration being given not 
only to the technical aspects of the services 
rendered by the workman, but also to the 
duties that are required of him by equity and 
good faith. 

(Quebec—Carpenter versus Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited.) 


Fire Protective Association not subject to 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 

A workman employed by a fire protection 

company was fatally injured in fighting a 

forest fire. Huis wife claimed an indemnity 


-of $3,050 under the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act. The Superior Court at Three Rivers, 
in a Judgment subsequently confirmed by the 
Court of King’s Bench at Quebec, denied the 
claim on the ground that the act did not 
apply to a company maintained by public 
funds, whose object is forest fire protection for 
the common good of industrial concerns, the 
government and the settlers. 

(Quebec—Dame Chaine versus St-Maurice 
Forest Protective Association, Limited.) 


Employees must make use of Safety 
Appliances 


The June issue of the Lasour GAzeTrTe con- 
tained a reference to the conviction by a 
Calgary magistrate of a workman who had 
failed to comply with the requirements of 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act by 
wearing goggles to protect his eyes while 
working at an emery wheel, in accordance 
with the Board’s Regulation number 49, the 
workman being ordered to pay the costs of 
the case. In a similar case in Tennessee the 
State Supreme Court recently decided that 
where an employee wilfully fails to use a 
safety appliance, the use of which has been 
approved, and which has been furnished by 
the employer, he cannot, under the workman’s 
compensation law, recover damages for any 
injury he may sustain. The case arose where 
a boilermaker of fifteen or twenty years’ experi- 
ence, while cutting rivet heads off a boiler 
which was being dismantled, failed to wear 
the goggles furnished by his employer and 
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was subsequently injured so that removal of 
his eye was necessary. A county circuit court 
gave judgment for the claimant but the 
supreme court, upon employer’s appeal, 
reversed the decision. 


Definition of ‘Principal Support” 


A young man aged nineteen years met with 
an accident which resulted in his death. His 
father claimed compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, stating that his son 
was his principal support. The claim, was 
allowed by the Superior Court, but on ap- 
peal being taken to the Court of King’s 
Bench at Montreal the judgment of the lower 
court was reversed, the question at issue being 
the meaning of the expression “ principal: sup- 
port.” The appeal court followed the prin- 
ciple that was laid down by the Supreme 
Court of Canada in 1923, in the case of La- 
roche versus Wayagamack Pulp and Paper 


Company, as follows:— 

““In order to determine whether the victim was in 
fact the principal support of the ascendant, the per- 
sonal earnings or other income of the latter must be 
taken into consideration. It must be found that more 
than fifty per cent of the total subsistence of the 
ascendant came from the victim. It is not suffi- 
cient for the ascendant merely to show that the con- 
tribution made by the victim to the ascendant’s sup- 
port’ exceeded that received from other members of 
the family.’’ 


(Quebec—Spriggs versus Creighton et al.) 


Injunction at Drumheller, Alberta 


In Supreme Court Chambers, at Calgary, 
Mr. Justice Boyle refused to grant an injunc- 
tion which had been asked for by certain op- 
erators, to restrain members of the Red Deer 
Valley Miners’ Union from picketing, threat- 
ening, intimidating, or otherwise interfering 
with any employee in the mines at Drum- 
heller. An affidavit was filed in court setting 
forth that a considerable number of men had 
started to work, and others desired to work 
under an existing agreement, and that acts of 
picketing, stonethrowing and assaults upon 
various employees had taken place and threats 
made to them and their families. The judge 
agreed that such acts were illegal, both by 
statute and under common law, and that if 
he thought of granting an injunction would 
do good he would grant it. He believed how- 
ever that the police could stop the violence 
complained of by arresting the offenders, and 
that if proper instructions were given by the 
attorney general of the province to the com- 
missioner of provincial police it would at once 
be stopped. He therefore refused to grant 
the injunction. An injunction was later 
granted by District Court Judge McNeill. 


Standing of Minimum Wage Laws in 
United States 


The Kansas Supreme Court in a decision 
rendered on July 11, made void the State in- 
dustrial welfare act in so far as it gives author- 
ity to fix wages for adult women. The con- 
stitutionality of legislation affecting hours 
and conditions of labour with respect to 
safety and sanitation was upheld. The de- 
cision does not affect the validity of the law 
as it applies to minors. 

A recent opinion rendered by the Assist- 
ant Attorney General of Minnesota declared 
the Minnesota minimum-wage law to be no 
longer enforcible in its application to women 
over 18, because of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court with regard to the mini- 
mum-wage law of the District of Columbia, 
and that of the Minnesota Supreme Court 
in the case of Stevenson vs. Wesley St. Clair, 
brought before it last winter. In the latter 
case the Supreme Court of Minnesota de- 
clared the law valid as it affected minors. 
A similar decision given in connection with 
the minimum wage law of Wisconsin was 
noted in the March issue of this Gazerrn. 


Picketing Prohibited in Indiana 


The Supreme Court of Indiana recently de- 
clared valid an ordinance of the city of 
Indianapolis which prohibits all picketing, 
peaceful or otherwise. The ordinance is in 
five sections, the first forbidding individuals 
to watch, beset, or picket, with the use of 
compulsion, threats, coercion, etc.; while the 
second penalizes watching, etc., without refer- 
ence to any act of compulsion or threat. The 
third resembles the first except that it relates 
to associations and groups, while the fourth 
resembles the second, but relates also to group 
action. The fifth provides penalties for the 
use of “derogatory or opprobrious or inde- 
cent epithets or language or gestures or threats 
of violence” for the purpose of compelling or 
inducing persons employed to quit, or those 
seeking employment not to enter thereon. 

Various parties had been found guilty of 
violating the ordinance and appealed on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional, in par- 
ticular sections 2 and 4, which omit all refer- 
ence to the use of threats, violence, and the 
like. 

The court found no difficulty in sustaining 
sections 1, 3 and 5, but regarded the ques- 
tion as more serious as relating to sections 2 
and 4. It was recognized that the majority 
of courts allowed picketing for the purpose 
of besetting the employers’ premises, “yet 
many courts whose opinions are entitled to 
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great weight have taken the position that all 
picketing, as that term is used in modern 
practice, is unlawful and should be restrained.” 

Cases were cited and discussed, the usual or 
frequent results of picketing considered, and 
the conclusion reached that in view of such 
results “it can not be said that such an 
ordinance is unreasonable. Although the per- 
son or persons on picket duty may not by 
word or gesture make any threat or use any 
force, we all know that in most of such cases 
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the very presence of the picket is apt to 
give rise to contentions and arguments that 
often result in bloodshed and riots.” The right 
of free speech and peaceable assemblage is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, but is sub- 
ject to such regulations as will give to other 
people an equal enjoyment of their rights 
in this respect. The statute is of general 
application, and not special, and it is within 
the power of the city corporation under its 
authority to preserve peace and good order. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


HE employment situation in Canada dur- 
ing the month of August continued to 
improve, the upward tendency noted in the 
previous month being still more marked. Re- 
ports from the Employment Service of Can- 
ada showed a decided increase in the volume 
of business transacted in August as compared 
with the records of ‘previous month, and 
also with those of August of last year. At 
the beginning of September the percentage of 
unemployment among members of trade 
unions from which reports were received, was 
4.4 as compared with percentages of 5.2 at 
the beginning of August and 6.5 at the begin- 
ning of September, 1924. Reports from 5,881 
firms showed that they were employing 793,624 
persons on September 1, as compared with 
793,426 persons in the preceding month. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.81 at the 
beginning of September as compared with 
10.84 for August; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Septem- 
ber, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 
for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and 
$7.83 for September, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, declined to 156.5 for September 
as compared with 159.5 for August; 153.9 for 
September, 1924; 154.6 for September, 1923; 
147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; 245.5 for September, 1920; and 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak). 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was less in September than in the previous 
month or in September, 1924. Fourteen dis- 
putes were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 1,703 employers, and result- 
ing in a loss of 18,645 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for August were as follows: 
17 disputes, involving 13,003 employees, and 
102,316 working days; and for September, 
1924, 9 disputes, 7,687 employees, and 183,723 
working days. : | 
Prosecution proceedings in 
connection with the alleged 
combine in the distribution 
of fruit and vegetables in 
the Western Provinces were 
begun in the British Columbia courts on Sep- 
tember 80. Through Mr. J. C. McRuer, who 
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is acting as general prosecutor, eight hundred 
and sixty-three charges, involved in an indict- 
ment of sixteen counts, have been prepared 
against forty-two fruit firms and eleven indi- 
viduals in British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 'The indictment is 
laid under the Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, and different sections of the Criminal 
Code, and includes charges of theft, fraud, 
falsification of books for purposes of deceit, 
market juggling and price manipulation, re- 
straint of trade, interference with sound busi- 
ness competition, syndicating and general con- 
niving to cheat the grower and the consumer, 
with serious injury to the fruit-growing indus- 
try in Canada. The final count of the in- 
dictment, under Section 26 of the Combines 
Investigation Act, charges that the fifty-three 
accused “did unlawfully, knowingly assist, or 
were parties to, or were privy to, the forma- 
tion or operation of a combine, as defined in 
the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, and 
did thereby commit an indictable offence ”. 


An Order in Council (P.C. 
1695) was issued on Sep- 
tember 25 stating that “the 
committee of the Privy 
Council have had _ before 
them a report, dated 17th September, 1925, 
from the Minister of Labour, submitting that 
he thinks it expedient and in the public in- 
terest that the afternoon of Thursday, the 
29th day of October, 1925, which has been 
fixed as polling day for the general election 
of persons to serve as members of the House 
of Commons, be proclaimed a public half- 
holiday. The committee therefore advise that 
a proclamation do issue, proclaiming the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 29th day of Oc- 
tober, 1925, a general public half-holiday.” 
It will be recalled (Lasour Gazette, July, 
1925, page 656), that when amendments to 
the Dominion Elections Act were under dis- 
cussion at the last session of the Dominion 
Parliament, a proposal to provide for the 
granting of a general public holiday on the 
afternoon of election days was accepted by 
the House of Commons, but the proposed 
amendment was not incorporated in the bill 
as it was presented to the Senate. Under 
the existing provisions of the Act every em- 
ployer is required on polling days to “allow 
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every elector in his employ at least two ad- 
ditional hours, other than the noon hour, for 
voting, and no employer shall make any de- 
duction from the pay of any such elector nor 
impose upon or exact from him any penalty 
by reason of his absence during such hours.” 
This provision applies to railway companies 
and to government railways and their em- 
ployees, excepting such employees as are ac- 
tuaily engaged in the running of trains, and 
to whom such time cannot be allowed with- 
out interfering with the running of trains. 
The Act makes provision for the holding of 
advance polls for railway employees, sailors 
and commercial travellers, whose employ- 
ment necessitates their occasional absence 
from their ordinary places of residence. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
is cn record as being in favour of making 
election day a public holiday. 


An account is given on an- 
other page of this issue of 
the action recently taken 
by Canada in regard to the 
Draft Conventiong relating 
to employment at sea that 
were adopted by the League of Nations In- 
ternational Labour Conference in 1920 and 
1921. Acts were passed. by Parliament in 
1924 to give effect to these Conventions, to 
take effect by proclamation. The british 
Parliament at its recent session passed the 
required legislation, and this was followed in 
Canada early this month by a proclamation 
giving effect to the Canadian legislation of 
1924 (Lasour GazertTe, July, 1924, page 574). 


A joint Board of Adjust- 


Adherence of 
Canaila to 
*““Seamen’s 
Conventions” 


C.N.R. ment has been established 
Employees’ by agreement on the Cana- 
Board of dian National Railways for 
Adjustment the purpose of dealing with 


the grievances of employ- 
ees who do not participate in the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. The 
employees who will benefit by the new Board 
will include the clerks, freight-handlers, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, machinists and members 
of certain other crafts. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment will be com- 
posed of the following members:— 

Representing the management: D. Turney, 
general manager’s office, Toronto; H. Mor- 
ton, general manager’s office, Moncton; W. 
A. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Saskatoon, and J. F. Aichison, assistant 
comptroller, Central Region, Toronto. 

Representing the employees: A. R. Mosher, 
president, and M. M. Maclean, secretary, 


Canadian Brotherhood. of Railroad Employ- 
ees, both of Ottawa; C. H. Minchin, Calgary, 
and N. L. Preston, Winnipeg. 

Chairman: J. F. Aichison, Toronto; vice- 
chairman, A. R. Mosher, Ottawa. (At the 
end of six months Mr. Aichison and Mr. 
Mosher will change places.) 

The Board will hold its first meeting on 
November 17, and thenceforth on the third 
Tuesday of every third month. Its procedure 
will be on lines similar to those followed by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1. 

The latter board was established in 1918, 
and is composed of twelve members, six of 
whom are selected by the Railway Associa- 
tion, and one by each of the following labour 
organizations: Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and Brother- 
hood cf Maintenance of Way Employees. It 
may be noted that the Memorandum of 
Agreement under which the Board No. 1 
was established provides for the intervention 
of a disinterested party in case of a deadlock 
arising between the representatives of the two 
parties immediately concerned, but the Board 
has been so successful in its handling of the 
questions brought before it that it has never 
been obliged’ to resort to this provision. 

Negotiations are in progress which may re- 
sult in the establishment of a Board of Ad- 
justment on the Canadian Pacific system 
similar to the new Canadian National Board. 


An order in council was 
passed on September 14 
(P.C. 1644) recommending 
to the Civil Service Com- 
mission an upward revis- 
ion of the salaries of certain classes of the 
employees of the Dominion Government. 
This decision was reached by the Government 
after hearing complaints that had been made 
by the employees against the recent employ- 
ment classification fixed by the Civil Service 
Commission. The increases recommended by 
the Government are based in part on recom- 
mendations that were made last year in the 
case of the postal employees, and in part on 
the new material and arguments submitted 
by the different grades of the service in sup- 
port of their claims. 

It will be recalled that at the time of the 
postal strike in June, 1924, the Government 
promised that when the Civil Service Com- 
mission had completed its work of revising 
all the salary schedules of the entire Civil 
Service, opportunity would be given the mem- 
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bers of the service who had objections to file 
against these schedules to submit their cases 
to a sub-committee of the Cabinet. Accord- 
ingly, a sub-committee heard the _ postal 
workers shortly before the close of the last 
session of Parliament, and later dealt with 
the further objections filed by other branches: 
of the Civil Service. After considering all 
the material before it, the sub-committee 
sent a recommendation to the Cabinet on 
which the latter based the order in council 
already mentioned. 

As the law now stands, the Civil Service 
Commission is the only body authorized to fix 
civil service salaries. The only other method 
would be by legislation. 

An order in council was issued in the pro- 
vince of Quebec in September authorizing an 
increase in the salaries of provincial civil ser- 
vants. The increases, it is stated, will aver-~ 
age 16 per cent of the existing salaries of all 
classes. 


The Government of Nova 
Scotia announced early in 
October the constitution of 
a commission of inquiry 
into the coal mining indus- 
try in the province. It will be recalled that 
the tentative settlement reached last August 
in the dispute between the operators and 
miners contained the provision that all con- 
troversial points not disposed of under the 
terms of the settlement were to be referred 
to a special commission of inquiry (LABoUR 
GazettE August, 1925, page 771). In accept- 
ing the settlement the District Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America 
stated that they were influenced in their de- 
cision by the Government’s assurance that a 
thorough inquiry would be made into the 
coal industry. “Our interpretation of this 
pledge,” they continued, “is that we believe 
a full, free and fair opportunity should be 
afforded to establish and prove our conten- 
tion that the coal industry in Nova Scotia is 
making ample profits that should ensure 
higher wages than the 1924 rates.” 

The chairman of the commission will be Sir 
Andrew Rae Duncan, designated by the Brit- 
ish Government at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia. Sir Andrew Dun- 
can was coal controller for the British Gov- 
ernment in 1919-20, and is now the chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the British 
Mines Department. The other two members 
of the commission are the Reverend H. R. 


Nova Scotia 
coal mining 
commission 


Macpherson, D.D., D.C.L., president and 
rector of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, and Mr. Hume 


Cronyn, president of the Mutual Life Assur- 


ance Company of Canada, vice-president and 
general manager of the Huron and Erie Mort- 
gage Corporation and general manager of the 
Canada Trust Corporation, London, Ontario. 
The Honourable Premier Rhodes, in an- 
nouncing the names of the commissioners, 
stated that while the terms of reference of 
the commission had not yet been fully drawn 
up, 1t was safe to say that they would be very 
wide and would provide for a thorough in- 
quiry. 


The Canadian Congress 
Labour and Journal, in its September » 
safety issue, says:—“If it were 
possible to call from 


their graves all those killed in industrial ac- 
cidents in Canada since the Armistice was 
declared in 1918, and line them up with 
those injured during the same period, we 
would have a spectacle that would bring 
home very forcibly the need for any action 
which would tend to reduce industrial acci- 
dents. If added to this army were the 
women and children from the homes of these 
men, some idea of the true burden which 
these losses are would be obtained. 

“Through Provincial Compensation Acts in 
most of the provinces of this Dominion the 
actual suffering of those injured and the de- 
pendants of those killed has been consider- 
ably lessened, but no recompense can fully 
compensate for the loss through industrial 
accidents. The National Safety League of 
Canada, through its provincial leagues in 
Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the Mari- 
time Provinces, has done much to bring to 
the attention of the employer and of the 
workers themselves the need for greater pre- 
caution against accidents and the Dominion 
Government can take credit for having 
made possible, through Dominion grants, the 
further recognition of this work in the Do- 
minion. 

“The cost of compensation for injuries has 
also helped to bring to the attention of the 
employers the good business which it is to 
prevent accidents in addition to the neces- 
sity for such work from a humane stand-. 
point. The Compensation Boards in many 
provinces, where they are under the direc- 
tion of provincial boards, have assisted em- 
ployers to realize their duty and opportuni- 
ties in this respect. All these efforts, how- 
ever, do not relieve the worker himself from 
a just share of the responsibility to prevent 
accidents. In every case he or his depend- 
ents are the greatest sufferers, and if for no 
other reason Labour should support every. 
effort towards the establishment of greater 
safety devices in industry.” 
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The Provincial Board of 
Compensation Health of Ontario, in their 
boards and annual report which is re- 
accident viewed on another page, 
prevention calls attention to the lack 


of co-ordination in the in- 
dustrial safety work that is carried on by the 
various administrative units. Accident pre- 
vention is the concern of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Beard, the Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Department of Labour, and 
more recently of the Industrial Hygiene 
Division of the Provincial Department of 
Health. While workmen’s compensation 
boards are primarily interested in accidents 
that have actually occurred, they have author- 
ity under the provisions of some of the Pro- 
vincial acts, to take an indirect share in the 
work of prevention. Thus the acts of On- 
tario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick author- 
ize the Boards of these provinces to give 
support to safety associations organized by 
various branches of industry, provided they 
are fully representative and of recognized 
standing. But while the Boards may assist 
such associations by co-operating in the work 
of inspection and administration, the main 
burden of expense rests on the associations 
themselves. The Ontario Board of Health 
now suggests that workmen’s compensation 
boards shall take a more direct share in acci- 
dent prevention. They state as a grievance 
of employers that under the existing arrange- 
ments “the employer who effects a real re- 
duction in accident cost in his plant pays 
for his effort in prevention and at the same 
time continues to pay a high percentage of 
his compensation cost.” On the other hand 
it may be noted that the rates of assessment 
of each industrial group are based upon the 
accident records of the group, and that the 
merit rating system confers some indirect 
benefit on the employer who succeeds in re- 
ducing the average rate of accidents in his 
particular industry. 


First aid training has 
made noteworthy. progress 
during the past year among 
the employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways un- 
der the guidance of Mr. W. 


Safety work 
on Canadian 
National 
Railways 


'‘G. Robb, vice-president of the system. Since 


the inception of first aid 27,603 employees 
have received certificates and 3,841 students 
have carried the study on to higher grades and 
been awarded vouchers, medallions and labels, 
while during 1925 201 new classes have been 
organized. The results of the recent Dom- 
inion and regional competitions, in which the 
various trophies were won in open competition, 


were published in the last issue of this Gaz- 
erre. On the occasion of the distribution of 
the trophies at Montreal on September 25 Sir 
Henry W. Thornton, K.C.B., president of the 
Railways, alluded to the fine spirit which 
stirred the many men and women of the ser- 
vice who had taken up the study of first aid 
impelling them to follow up such studies even 
in their own leisure. “I want them to suc- 
ceed,” he said, “not only in this field and in 
the realm of sport in which they enter so en- 
thusiastically, but also to see the same spirit 
of enthusiasm enter into all our undertakings. 
It is the examples of enthusiasm, courage and 
service that will make our railway what it 
should be in the estimation of the people of 
Canada. It is that spirit which refuses to ad- 
mit defeat which will bring the system to the 
position it should occupy.” 


A proposed amalamation of 


Proposed the Railway Brotherhoods 
amalgamation and shop crafts into one 
of railway industrial organization was 
unions among the subjects con- 


sidered at the biennial con- 
vention of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees, reported elsewhere in this 
issue. This proposal was fully described in 
the Department’s annual publication “ Labour 
Organizations in Canada” for 1923 and 1924, 
which also noted the attitude of the various 
unions towards the proposal. The amalga- 
mation, if it should be carried out, would 
result in the fusion of the sixteen standard 
railway organizations, as follows: (1) Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; (2) Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen ; 
(3) Order of Railway Conductors; (4) Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; (5) Switchmen’s 
Union of North America; (6) Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers; (7) Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen; (8) Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees; (9) Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers; (10) International Bro- 
therhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders 
and Helpers; (11) Brotherhood of Railway . 
Carmen; (12) International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; (13) International Asso- 
elation of Machinists; (14) Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Association; (15) Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, and 
(16) the United Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Labour- 
ers. 

The proposed amalgamation would follow 
the lines of the “ Minnesota plan” under which 
a departmentalized organization would be 
formed, the general union being divided into 
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several departments, each consisting of a 
number of kindred trades, and each having 
direct representation on the general executive 
of the whole union. 

In connection with the proposed amalgama- 
tion it is noted in “Labour Organization in 
Canada” that the American Federation of 
Labour in November, 1908, established what 
is known as the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment with the object of co-ordinating the 
activities of the railroad workers’ organiza- 
tions which were in affiliation with the federa- 
tion. At the present time ten organizations 
are identified with the Departments, viz.: 
(1) International ‘Association of Machinists, 
(2) International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, (3) International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers and Helpers, (4) Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, (5) International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, (6) Bro- 
therhood of Railway Carmen, (7) Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, (8) Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship (Clerks, (9) Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, and 
(10) the United Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Labour- 
ers. 


The premier of Ontario in- 


Enforcement formed a deputation from 
of Adolescent the Toronto Board of Edu- 
School cation last month that the 


Attendance Act 
in Ontario 


provincial grant to ‘Toronto 
for technical education, 
which amounted in all to 
$300,000, would be withheld unless the Board 
enforced the section of the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act providing for the part-time 
instruction of pupils between 14 and 16 years 
of age for two half days or one teaching day 
per week between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 
p.m. (These sections were quoted in the last 
issue of this Gazerre on page 860). The 
amount stated as due to Toronto includes the 
Provincial grant under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act and the Adolescent School Attend- 
ance Act. The delegates declared that there 
were certain processes of manufacture which 
would‘ be continuous, and from which the 
operator could not be spared at any time un- 
less some other person were hired in his 
place. Premier Ferguson, who, as Minister of 
Education has charge of the administration 
of the Act, stated that the manufacturers 
generally were prepared to co-operate in its 
enforcement, and that while such a spirit pre- 
vailed he was confident that difficulties could 
be solved. He promised to consider carefully 
the point raised by the delegation. 

The Act provides that “ municipalities main- 
taining such part-time courses of instruction 


for adolescents as are approved by the Min- 
ister as to organization, control, location, equip- 
ment, courses of study, qualifications of teach- 
ers, methods of instruction, conditions of ad- 
mission, employments of pupils and expendi- 
tures of money, may receive reimbursement 
from sums appropriated by this Legislature 
for this purpose or for technical or for agri- 
cultural education, in amounts and under con- 
ditions prescribed in the regulations.” 


A new departure in labour 


Printers’ union activity on this con- 
statistical tinent was made on No- 
bureau vember 1, 1924, when the 


International Typographical 
Union established a statistical bureau. Local 
union scale committees are now supplied by 
the bureau with accurate reports prepared to 
meet local conditions at the period of register- 
ing agreements. The reports are based on infor- 
mation which is never more than sixty days 
old. In the past the statistics used for this pur- 
pose were derived from government reports 
which sometimes contained information as to 
conditions existing several years previously, and 
in the words of a report of the bureau they 
were at the best only barometers of changes 
in the cost of living. At the recent convention of 
the union it was stated that complete reports 
on cost of living and on the printing industry 
as now prepared play a very important part 
in the work of scale committees, aiding 
materially in proving the justice of their 
demands. At the present rate, in results 
which this service has produced, $1,350,000 
will have been added to the annual pay roll 
of 6,275 members by October 31, 1925. 
Thirty-three complete cost of living reports 
and eighty-seven special reports on the print- 
ing industry have been supplied to local scale 
committees and not a single decrease has 
resulted when these reports were used. Nine 
cases were closed on the old scale and forty- 
five local scales were increased. Heretofore 
locals situated in the larger centres have been 
at quite an advantage because they have been 
able to use some of the material obtained 
from federal and private sources, although 
sometimes obsolete. The locals with a min- 
imum number of members have had very 
limited assistance. With this new service 
available for supplying up-to-date facts on 
cost of living, all locals receive identical ser- 
vice on this special subject. It is possible to 
supply only the most limited information on 
the printing industry for the smaller cities; 
therefore, in those cases the cost of living 
reports are most valuable. 
Reports are received by the bureau from 
many sources on health, sickness and disease, 
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wages, employment, federal reserve and other 
banks, commercial agencies and compensation 
and other labour laws. 


The Right Hon. Lord Buck- 
master, formerly Lord 
Chancellor of England, ad- 
dressing the Canadian Bar 
Association at Winnipeg 
last month, recommended lawyers voluntarily 
to devote a proportion of their time to hand- 
ling the cases of poor clients. He said: “What 
steps are we to take to remove from our pro- 
fession the reproach that the poor man can- 
not get the same even-handed justice as the 
rich? It does not mean that he does not get 
justice before the Bench—that I have never 
heard said—but that in the ability to employ 
clever counsel and clever lawyers, and to spend 
the money necessary for the preparation of a 
case, he was at a disadvantage with the rich 
litigant, and the result of that disadvantage 
may well be that the scales of justice may be 
turned against him. It is a well-deserved re- 
proach that we all must remember, because 
we know within limits that it is true. That 
the scales of justice are heavily weighted 
against the poor litigant is not an accurate 
statement, but nobody can deny that the rich 
litigant by being able to get hold of the best 
men has an advantage. How are we going to 
meet that? It is something that needs to be 
met. I believe myself it could be met both 
here and at home if everybody engaged in 
the law, either where the branches are divided 
into counsel and solicitor or where they are 
one, Just simply as lawyers, if every person 
took a certain number of worthy poor per- 
sons’ cases in the course of a year and dealt 
with them exactly as he would with the case 
of a rich client, we should have gone a long 
way to remove the reproach. Whether that 
consideration be worthy of further develop- 
ment or not, at any rate I throw it out to 
you as one of the things that at least merit 
a passing thought, and may lead to the de- 
velopment of a valuable reform.” 


Lawyers’ 
services for 
poor clients 


President J. M. Lynch, of 


Value of the International Typo- 
general graphical Union, writing in 
education the Typographical Journal, 


calls attention to the 
union’s apprenticeship programme, which is 
outlined elsewhere in this issue in a report 
of the printers’ convention. The union aims 
at making thoroughly qualified, all-round 
printers, rather than at teaching the appren- 
tice the particular branch of the work at 
which he is to make his living. “We are 
the consistent enemies of specialization,” he 
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says; “it is the sure destruction agent in 
every trade in which it has been permitted to 
exercise its devouring and consuming effect.” 
All-round training will, he thinks, make cap- 
able and intelligent printers who will be 
capable of carrying on the high traditions of 
the union. The course of studies is to be 
adjusted on the unit system, giving the ap- 
prentice some choice in his studies in accord- 
ance with his personal tastes and the demands 
of the trade. 

The Committee on Apprentices at the recent 
convention, made strong recommendations as 
to the importance of general education, supple- 
mentary to training in a particular handicraft. 
“Regarding supplemental education,” they say, 
“your committee is in favour of the bureau of 
education adopting any form of study corre- 
lative to the printing industry that will in- 
crease the mechanical efficiency and the 
mental ability of apprentices, to the end that 
they may become capable of holding the 
higher or executive positions in the printing 
trade. Our apprentices should be encouraged 
to not only study while serving their appren- 
ticeship, but to continue after they have 
become journeymen; to have high aspirations, 
and to have the ambition to study to achieve 
their aims. This might rightly be called the 
higher education of apprentices, to which your 
committee is very favourably inclined. How- 
ever, we believe it would not be good policy 
at this time to make too many recommenda- 
tions to the bureau of education, through this 
convention, as to its work while it is in the 
experimental stage, lest we handicap it in its 
present splendid progress, but let it work 
gradually up to those objects and attainments 
which will make it the equal of any corre- 
spondence college in this country.” 


Further progress in the 
General adoption of the principle 
minimum wages of minimum wages _ is 
in South Africa marked by the enactment 

of the “Wage Board Act” 
by the South African Parliament during its 
recent session. The act provides for “the de- 
termination of conditions of labour and of 
wages and other payments for labour,” work- 
ers in all industries being covered with the 
exception of those engaged in agriculture and 
forestry, domestic servants and those whose 
wages are governed by former acts in force 
in the Union. A wage board will be estab- 
lished, consisting of three persons, and from 
time to time a division of this board (also 
consisting of three persons) may be appointed 
by the Governor General for investigating 
conditions in a particular trade or section of 
a trade. The duty of the board will be to in- 
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vestigate and report to the Minister upon 
any matter relating to wages or hours or other 
conditions of labour referred to it by the Min- 
ister. Investigations may also be made upon 
the application of a registered union of work- 
people or association of employers or of a 
sufficiently representative number of work- 
people or employers. In the course of its in- 
vestigation the board may subpcena witnesses 
and require the production of books and other 
records considered relevant to its inquiry. 

Upon consideration of a report or recom- 
mendation of the board the Minister of La- 
bour, at any time, or from time to time, may 
determine (a) the minimum wage to be paid 
by any employer to any employee or class 
of employees; (b) ascending scales of wages 
for juvenile employees according to age and 
experience; (c) the maximum number of 
juveniles which may be employed in propor- 
tion to adult workers; (d) conditions, includ- 
ing wages, applicable to the employment of 
learners; (e) ‘the class of employers in any 
area or trade who shall be required to com- 
ply with the regulations concerning posting 
up of rates, determinations, etc.; (f) the 
trades or sections in any area in which children 
under 14 may not be employed; and (h) any 
other matters affecting remuneration or con- 
ditions of labour. Where it can be shown in 
regard to a certain person or class of persons 
that the terms and conditions of employment 
are not less favourable than those laid down 
by the Minister for the respective trade or 
section, or where a person is incapable by 
reason of old age or other physical disability 
from doing the full work required of an able- 
bodied worker, or where it is justified by 
special circumstances, the Minister may grant 
a license exempting such person or class of 
persons from the application of the wage rate 
or other matter determined by him. 

When the bill was introduced, Industrial 
South Africa, the organ of the manufacturers, 
expressed the view that while such a measure 
was not opportune considering the conditions 
existing in South Africa, yet “in responsible 
quarters, the introduction of legislation enab- 
ling the Government to appoint Wage Boards 
for particular industries is accepted as a sound 
principle, and the settlement of a minimum 
wage for all classes of labour is no longer re- 
garded by thinking employers with suspicion.” 

It will be recalled that the British Court of 
Inquiry which recently investigated conditions 
in the coal mining industry (Lasour GAzerts, 
September, 1925, page 862) were of the opin- 
ion that “the workers are justified in claiming 
that any wages agreement which they can be 
asked to accept should provide for a mini- 
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mum wage,” the rates being a matter for 
negotiation between the parties. In Canada 
minimum wages are fixed only in regard to 
female employees in the industries covered by 
the orders of the several provincial boards, 
but in British Columbia the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act was amended in 1919 to provide for 
the establishment of a coal miners’ minimum 
wage board. No board however has yet been 
appointed under this provision. 





During August, 1925, 4,189 mothers through- 
out the province, with 12,796 dependent chil- 
dren in their care, benefited under the pro- 
visions of the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances 
Act to the extent of $149,900. The number 
of children in each home ranges from two to 
eleven. In 318 homes there are five children; 
in 134, six; in 68, seven; in 19, eight, and in 
6, nine. In one home there are eleven chil- 
dren. 





Mr. Bruce Walker has been appointed di- 
rector of European emigration for Canada, in 
succession to Mr. W. E. Little, who went 
overseas in 1924 to reorganize the machinery 
of the Department of Immigration and Colo- 
nization in Europe, and now becomes com- 
missioner of colonization for the Department. 
Mr. Walker has had a wide experience in the 
work of directing settlers in the western prov- 
inces. Recently he has been engaged in re- 
organizing the work of the Dominion De- 
partment of Immigration in the United States. 





The Agricultural Development Board of 
Ontario granted $3,582,150 in loans to farm- 
ers in the province during 1924. This amount, 
slightly less than that granted the previous 
year, went to more borrowers than in 1923, 
however. Almost one thousand applications 
were granted compared with 953 in 1923. To 
date $9,352,105 has been loaned to 2,401 bor- 
rowers, who have provided security computed 
at $21,249,496. The report shows an adminis- 
trative surplus of the board for 1924 amount- 
ing to $26,705. 





The Nova Scotia Government made a 
erant of $12,000 during September to continue 
the work of aiding relief and home nursing 
in the miners’ homes in the province. It will 
be recalled that early in April, while the 
recent strike of coal miners was in progress, 
the previous government placed $20,000 at 
the disposal of the Nova Scotia Red Cross 
Society for relief in cases of ill-health in the 
colliery districts. (Lasour Gazetts, May, 1925, 
page 452.) 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of Sep- 
tember showed a very slightly upward 
movement, in contrast with the unfavourable 
tendency indicated at the same time last year. 
The employment situation at the end of 
September was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

In Nova Scotia work in the harvest fields 
was drawing to a close after a good season. 
The fishing industry was being interfered with 
by unfavourable weather conditions. With 
the approach of colder weather, seasonal 
operations in the logging industry were re- 
ported as commencing, although men seemed 
slow about accepting such work until a 
later date. The coal mining industry had 
once more struck its stride and had about a 
normal number of employees working, with 
the usual amount of coal being hoisted. Manu- 
facturing throughout the province seemed to 
be fairly active; the iron and steel industry 
was showing a big improvement with much 
brighter prospects for the immediate future. 
Although the construction industry was only 
fair, the usual speeding up of activity in an- 
ticipation of winter weather conditions was 
noticeable. 

From the province of New Brunswick it 
was reported that the farmers had experi- 
enced good crops, particularly in potato 
erowing. The fishing industry was active. 
While the logging industry appeared to be 
slow in opening up, the prospects for the win- 
ter cut were reported as good. Manufactur- 
ing industries generally were active, with nox- 
mal staffs and full time working hours preva- 
lent. Construction activity, which was fair, 
showed some improvement. 

The superintendents from the province of 
Quebec again reported rather optimistically 
on the industrial situation. Owing to the ad- 
vance of colder weather farm workers were 
not in the same demand. The logging indus- 
try was busy, and it seemed that there was a 
possibility of local shortages of experienced 
workers in some centres. Manufacturing was 
reported as active; particularly was this true 
of the boot and shoe and textile industries in 
Montreal. From Sherbrooke, however, a sur- 
plus of metal workers was reported. The 
building trades in practically all lines were 
actively engaged. Transportation by rail was 
stated to be brisk. 

Throughout the province of Ontario there 
were general demands for farm workers for 
fall work. In this province there also was 


noticeable the spéeding up of construction 
work in the general desire to forestall the 
severity of winter weather conditions. From 
the southern section of the province reports 
indicated that manufacturing was rather busy, 
and reports of accelerated activity on the 
part of individual concerns continued to come 
in. The demands for bush workers were 
more pronounced, especially in the northern 
section of the province. Generally speaking, 
the improvement in conditions reported dur- 
ing the earlier months of the year have been 
maintained and added to, so that at the end 
of September unemployment in most centres 
stood at a comparatively low ebb and condi- 
tions generally were reported as the most 
satisfactory in some time. 

Unfavourable weather in Manitoba, com- 
bined with the progress that had already been 
made with threshing, had greatly diminished 
the demands for farm hands, although many 
farmers were seeking workers for fall work. 
From Brandon it was reported that the build- 
ing trades were steadily employed, though 
other centres did not seem quite so fortu- 
nately situated in this regard. Bush work had 
again begun to require workers in sufficient 
numbers to quite substantially affect the em- 
ployment situation. 

Although the weather had interfered with 
farm work in Saskatchewan, there were still 
some demands for workers for. that industry. 
Generally speaking, however, the demands for 
farm workers incidental to the harvest were 
about finished in this province, and slight 
surpluses of farm workers were reported from 
some districts. Most of the farm orders to be 
anticipated would be for monthly men. 
Activity in the construction industry was 
fair; orders were being received and filled 
without much difficulty for railroad construc- 
tion workers. In most of the cities there was 
a fair demand for casual labour but plenty of 
applicants were available. There were fair 
demands for women for domestie work with 
the usual shortages. 

From Alberta it was reported that threshing 
which had been delayed! by umfavourable 
weather was resumed toward the end of the 
month with a heavy demand for farm labour 
resulting; it was not possible in all districts 
to immediately fill these orders owing to 
some temporary shortages of workers. The 
building trades were generally active and 
some shortages of skilled building tradesmen 
were reported, although these were only of a . 
temporary nature. As in Saskatchewan, the 
orders for railroad construction workers, which 
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were coming in, were being readily filled. 
With a settlement of the industrial trouble, 
which had been interfering with the opera- 
tions of the coal mines in some districts, this 
industry resumed its activity which was ex- 
pected to further develop as the cold weather 
approaehed. As a consequence of this re- 
sumption, the coal mining industry  re- 
employed many of its former workers. Con- 
ditions as a whole throughout the province 
appeared to be quite good and were appar- 
ently the best obtaining at any time during 
the last twelve months at least. 

From British Columbia the indications were 
of more and steadier employment with fewer 
unemployed. The logging industry was fairly 
active; although there was not much demand 
for help, experienced workers were none too 
plentiful. Construction of all kinds was 
reasonably busy and most centres reported 
skilled tradesmen as practically all employed. 
Activity in mining was steady with very little 
labour turnover. Some offices reported that 
it was possible to place all men who applied 
for work, while no office reported any very 
considerable number of workers remaining un- 
employed at this time. 


Employment at the beginning 
of September showed a very 
slightly upward tendency, as 
contrasted with the downward 
movement indicated in three of the past four 
years. The level of employment continued to 
be higher than at the same time of last year. 
Firms in the manufacturing and logging group 
registered additions to their payrolls that were 
largely offset by reductions in construction. 
An analysis of the returns by provinces shows 
that employment increased in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia, while curtailment 
was noted in the Maritime and Prairie Pro- 
vinces. In the Maritime Provinces, lumber 
and food manufacturing, mining and con- 
struction were less active, while gains were 
shown in iron and steel and transportation. 
In Quebec, manufacturing, logging and trade 
registered heightened activity, but communi- 
cation, water transportation, highway and rail- 
way construction released employees. In On- 
tario, increased employment was noted in 
manufacturing and logging. On the other 
hand, transportation and construction were 
slacker. In the Prairie Provinces, the con- 
struction departments of the railways report- 
ed the large declines in personnel incidental 
to the harvest season, although the contrac- 
tions this year were smaller than in either 
1924 or 1923. Improvement was indicated in 
trade and transportation, but manufacturing, 
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coal mining and highway construction also 
registered curtailment. In British Columbia, 
manufacturing, transportation and construction 
showed the greatest gains; the movement in 
practically all industries, however, was favour- 
able. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
the eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, but in some cases the gains were 
insignificant. In Montreal, construction, manu- 
facturing and trade registered considerable 
improvement, while the only large reductions 
were in shipping. In Quebec City, very little 
change was recorded; manufacturing plants 
were slightly better employed and construction 
registered curtailment. In Toronto, there was 
general activity in manufacturing, the textile 
trades showing most expansion. In Ottawa, 
the situation was practically unchanged; manu- 
facturing was slightly busier, but men were 
laid off by highway contractors. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing, especially of iron and steel 
products, and construction afforded consider- 
ably more employment. In Windsor, auto- 
mobile plants showed marked improvement 
and construction was more active. In Winni- 
peg, moderate gains in manufacturing were 
largely offset by declines in construction. In 
Vancouver, construction and transportation ab- 
sorbed more workers than at the beginning 
of August. 

Employment in manufacturing showed an 
increase that exceeded the shrinkage recorded 
in the preceding month. The largest gains 
were in iron and steel, canning and other 
edible plant product factories, pulp and paper 
mills and leather boot and shoe plants. The 
completion of the season’s operations in some 
sawmills resulted in a decline in employment 
in the lumber group, and fish canneries and 
brickyards also showed seasonal losses. Log- 
ging camps afforded considerably more em- 
ployment, indicative of seasonal activity. Min- 
ing was slacker, employment in coal mines and 
quarries declining. Metallic ore mining, how- 
ever, showed improvement. Communication 
recorded a moderate decline. Shipping and 
stevedoring registered losses in personnel, but 
steam and electric railways and forwarding 
companies were busier. Further reductions 
were reported on highway and railway con- 
struction, while building contractors continued 
to enlarge their payrolls. Employment im- 
proved in wholesale trade, but there were 
small declines in retail stores. ; . 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September, 1925. 
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The term unemployment as 
TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to the involun- 
REPORTS tary idleness, due to economic 


causes. Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not considered as 
unemployed. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment. is 
based, it should be understood that such fig- 
ures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The situation among organized labour at 
the end of August as reported by 1,507 local 
trade unions with an aggregate membership 
of 153,550 persons was more favourable than 
in either the previous month or the corre- 
sponding month of last year, the percentage 
out of work standing at 4.4 as compared 
with percentages of 5.2 in July and 6.5 in 
August of last year. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were the only provinces to regis- 
ter declines in employment in comparison with 
July. As compared with August of last year 
all provinces except New Brunswick reflected 
better conditions and in this province the 
change was slight. In the manufacturing divi- 
sion reports were received from 404 locals with 
43,840 members and showed 8.0 per cent of 
the members idle at the end of August this 
year as compared with 8.5 per cent in July. 

Within the division, however, fluctuations 
~ occurred. Iron and steel and glass workers 
and the textile trades showed curtailment, 
which was offset by the increases among cigar 
makers, wood and garment workers, metal 
polishers and jewellery workers. A _ better 
situation prevailed in the manufacturing divi- 
sion than in August of last year, when 10.1 
per cent of the members reported were out 
of work. Greater activity than in July was 
registered in the building group, the percent- 
ages of idleness being 6.1 as compared with 
7.4 at the end of July. All tradesmen in the 
group with the exception of steam shovel and 
dredgemen and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers were more fully engaged, and the 
declines among these workers were merely 
nominal. In comparison with August of last 
year the situation was considerably more 
favourabie as the percentage out of work 
August 31, 1924, was 11.8. The 609 locals 
of transportation workers with a membership 
of 57,286 persons showed an unemployment 
percentage of 2.3 as compared with 2.6 in 
July and with 3.8 in August of last year. 
Navigation workers were not so active as in 
July, but employment for steam railway work- 
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ers increased. Practically no change occurred 
among street and electric railway employees 
and teamsters and chauffeurs. Coal miners 
in Nova Scotia reported more unemployment 
than in July, but in Alberta and British 
Columbia the situation improved. Asbestos 
miners in Quebec and quarry workers in Nova 
Scotia were fully engaged. Retail shop clerks 
were not so busy as in July. Fishermen and 
lumber workers and loggers registered no un- 
employment. The situation for hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers was slightly 
less favourable, but employment for theatre 
and stage employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen was in greater volume. 


During the month of August, 


EMPLOYMENT 1925, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. referred 77,186 workers to 


positions and made a total of 
75,887 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 67,745, of which 
63,896 were of men and 3,849 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 8,142. 
Employers notified the Service of 81,886 va- 
cancies, of which 72,551 were for men and 9,335 
for women. The number of applicants for 
work was 83,777 of whom 73,785 were men 
and 9,992 were women. A marked increase is 
shown in the volume of business transacted 
when the above figures are compared with 
those of the preceding month, and also with 
the records of August a year ago, the reports 
for July, 1925, showing 31,502 vacancies 
offered, 39,502 applications made and 28,788 
placements affected, while in August, 1924, 
there were recorded 35,302 vacancies, 44,557 
applications for work and 33,498 placements 
in regular and casual employment. A report 
in detail of the work of the offices for the 
month of August, 1925, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
PRODUCTION Statistics reports that the 
IN CERTAIN production of pig iron in 
INDUSTRIES Canada in August was 26,513 


long tons, an advance of 27 
per cent over the July output of 20,946 tons. 
Comparing the August output with that of 
July it is noted that basic pig iron made for 
the further use of the producers rose sharply 
from 73 tons to 5,308 tons which may be 
taken as an indication of an increased demand 
for steel furnace and rolling mill products; of 
the grades made for sale, malleable iron 
advanced from 3,206 tons to 4,609 tons while 
foundry iron dropped slightly from 17,667 
tons to 16,596 tons. For the eight months 
ending August the cumulative production was 
338,351 tons as against 495,658 tons reported 
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for the same period of last year, a drop of 
32 per cent. This year’s output consisted of 
257,851 tons basic iron, 56,009 tons foundry 
iron, and 24,491 tons of malleable iron. Blast 
furnace charges for the month of August in- 
cluded 48,665 long tons of imported ore; 
29,738 short tons of coke and 12,695 short 
tons of limestone. For each long ton of pig 
iron made the furnace charges were 4,112 
pounds of ore, 2,243 pounds of coke and 958 
pounds of limestone. 

During the month there was a net gain of 
one active furnace resulting in three furnaces 
being in blast at the end of August, located 
as follows: one at Sydney, NS.;.one at 
Hamilton, Ont.; one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
The active furnaces had a daily capacity of 
1,275 tons or about 25 per cent of the total 
eapacity of all blast furnaces in Canada. 

Ferro-alloys at 2,094 tons marked a slight 
drop from the 2,209 tons of July and con- 
sisted mostly of the grade having a high 
manganese content. Small quantities of ferro- 
silicon were also produced. 

Production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada at 25,007 tons in August showed a 
slight improvement over the 22,471 tons of 
July. 

Compared with the previous month the 
increase of August was common to both 
ingots and castings, ingots advancing from 
21,157 tons to 23,585 tons and direct castings 
from 1,314 tons to 1,422 tons. Of the total 
output 94.4 per cent was made for the further 
use of the producing firms and the balance, 
5.6 per cent was intended for sale. 

For the first eight months of the year the 
cumulative production was 471,175 tons, a 
drop of 16 per cent from the 563,706 tons 
produced in the corresponding period last 
year. This year’s output to date averaged 
39,000 tons per month, comprising 458,633 tons 
ingots and 12,542 toms castings. 

Prices for pig iron in August were unchanged 
from those of June and July, the prevailing 
quotations being: No. 1 foundry at $25.35 and 
No. 2 $24.85 in Toronto; at Montreal both 
grades were $27.25. The Bureau’s index num- 
ber for Iron and Its Products (1913 prices= 
100), fluctuated slightly from 150.6 in July to 
150.4 in August. 

In the United States the pig iron output 
of August made an increase over the previous 
month for the first time since March last. 
The daily rate in August was 1,305 tons higher 
than in July, an increase of 1.5 per cent. 
During the month there were nine furnaces 
blown in and seven blown out, resulting in a 
net gain of 2 active furnaces for the month. 
It is reported that the steel mills of the Steel 
Corporation were operated at 75 per cent 


and the independent companies at 70 per cent 
of capacity during the last week of August. 

Statistics of coal production for August are 
not yet available. The output of coal from 
Canadian mines during July was. slightly 
greater than the production for the preceding 
month, but was 28 per cent below the average 
for July in the past five years. The figures 
were 744,087 tons in July as against 736,851 
tons in June, and an average for the month 
during the five preceding years of 1,033,097 
tons. The total number of men employed in 
the coal mines in Canada during July was 
14,702, of whom 10,421 worked underground 
and 4,281 on surface, as compared with a total 
of 18,611 in June, of whom 14,195 worked 
underground and 4,416 on surface. Produc- 
tion per man was 50.6 ‘tons in July as against 
39.4. tons per man in June. During July, the 
production per man-day was 2.3 tons, as com- 
pared with 3.3 tons in June. The tonnage 
lost was largely due to “lack of orders” and 
“other causes.” 

A report from the Department’s  corre- 
spondent at Cobalt, Ontario, shows that ten 
ears, containing approximately 782,502 pounds 
of silver ore, were shipped from Cobalt during 
the month of August. This compares with 
twenty-six cars of silver ore, containing 
2,067,310 pounds, shipped in the previous 
month. The Nipissing Mines shipped 263 
bars containing 301,610.89 ounces of silver, 
and the Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 158 bars containing 157,941.73 ounces, 


making a total of 421 bars containing 459,552.62 


cunces of silver shipped during the month of 
August; this compares with 346 bars containing 
365,471.25 ounces of silver shipped in the 
previous month. 

A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 166,629,361 feet of 
timber board measure, was scaled in the prov- 
ince in August. The total amount of timber 
scaled in the province during the first eight 
months is given as 1,409,049,355 feet board 
measure. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, amounted to $20,747,640 in 
August, 1925, as compared with $18,323,938 in 
August, 1924. The gross earnings for the 
first eight months of the year are given as 
$146,661,997, as compared with $153,173,166 in 
the same period of last year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company as given in a preliminary 
statement, were $15,421,148 in August, 1925, as 
compared with $14,324,121 in August, 1924. 
The gross earnings for the first eight months 
of 1925 were $105,765,016, as compared with 
$113,864,715 in the first eight months of 1924. 
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According to a report prepared 

BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 

PERMITS Statistics, the value of the 


building permits issued in 
sixty cities during August showed a seasonal 
decline of 26.8 per cent compared with the 
previous month. In comparison, however, with 
the same month last year the decline 
amounted only to .1 per cent. The total 
value for August, 1925 was $9,258,752; for 
July, 1925, $12,641,551; and for August, 1924, 
$9,265,945. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Sep- 
tember as $29,746,400, as compared with $31,- 
207,500 in the previous month, and $22,506,300 
in September, 1924. Of the contemplated new 
construction in Canada in September, 1925, 
$8,008,400 was for residential building; $6,- 
103,700 for business building; $21,009,500 for 
industrial building; and $3,541,300 for engine- 
ering construction (including bridges, wharves 
and dams, sewers, roads and general engine- 
ering). Activity was distributed among the 
provinces as follows:—Quebec, 51.8 per cent; 
Ontario, 33.4 per cent; Prairie Provinces, 10.9 
per cent; British Columbia, 2.6 per cent, and 
the Maritime Provinces, 1.3 per cent. 


The summary of Canadian . 


trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise 
shows that in August, 1925, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $81,974,474 as compared with 
$61,960,577 in’ August, 1924. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $111,409,- 
525 in August, 1925, as compared with $101,- 
678,787 in July, and $73,821,631 in August, 
1924. Foreign merchandise exported amounted 
to $1,004,289 in August, 1925, and $999,995 in 
August, 1924. 

The chief imports in August, 1925, were: 
iron and its products, $16,346,483; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $15,977,193 and non- 
metallic minerals and products, $15,614,014. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $38,238,341; wood, wood 
products and paper, $24,743,902; animals and 
animal products, $23,116,232. In the five 
months ending August, 1925, exports of agri- 
culture and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
were valued at $162,452,337; and wood, wood 
products and paper, $110,754,343. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was less in September than in either August, 
1925, or September, 1924. ‘There were in 


existence during the month 14 disputes, involv- 
ing 1,703 employees, and resulting in a time 
loss of 18,645 working days, as compared 
with 17 disputes in August, involving 13,003 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
102,316 working days. In September, 1924, 
there were recorded 9 disputes, involving 
7,687 workpeople and a loss of 183,723 working 
days. Four new strikes and lockouts com- 
menced during September with a time loss 
of 2,414 working days. Two of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to September, and 
three of the strikes commencing during Sep- 
tember, terminated during the month. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were nine 
strikes and lockouts affecting 442 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported to 
be no longer affected, but which had not been 
formally called off. 
Prices 

Retail food prices were slightly lower in 
September due mainly to a seasonal decline 
in the price of potatoes. The cost per week 
of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family of five in terms of the average 
retail prices in some sixty cities was $10.81 
at the beginning of September as compared 
with $10.84 for August; $10.28 for September, 
1924; $10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for 
September, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. Besides a 
substantial decline in potatoes there were less 
important declines in the prices of beef, sugar, 
and evaporated apples. The most important 
advances were seasonal increases in the prices 
of eggs and butter while smaller increases 
occurred in the prices of pork, bacon, lard, 
cheese, bread, rice and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods, the 
total budget averaged $21.03 for September 
as compared with $21.04 for August; $20.65 
for September, 1924; $20.97 for September, 
1923; $20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for 
September, 1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for 
September, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 
1914. Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics declined to 156.5 for September as com- 
pared with 159.5 for August; 153.9 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; 154.6 for September, 1923; 
147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 for Septem- 
ber, 1921; 245.5 for September, 1920; and 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak). In the group- 
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ing according to the chief component ma- 
terial, three of the eight main groups were 
lower, three advanced while two were prac- 
tically unchanged. The Vegetables and’ their 
Products group was substantially lower due 
to lower prices for wheat, coarse grains and 
flour. The declines in this group were suffi- 
cient to offset the increases in all the groups. 
The Textiles and Textile Products group was 
lower because of declines in the prices of cot- 


ton and wool. The Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group 


and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group both advanced, the former because of 
higher prices for milk, butter, eggs, fish and 
sheep and the latter because of increases in 
the prices of lead and zinc. The Iron and 
its Products group was also slightly higher. 
The Wood and Wood products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were 
unchanged. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts during 

September was fourteen as compared 

with seventeen in August. The time loss for 

the month was less than in September, 1924, 

being 18,645 working days, as compared with 

183,723. working days in the same month last 
year, 


Number of | Time loss 
Date ee a f employees | in working 
P involved days 
September, 1925...... 14 1,703 18,645 
August, 1925... Paes 4 17 13,003 102,316 
7,687 183,723 


September, 1924...... 9 


Therecord ofthe Department includes lockouts as wellas 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees, and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only .one day’s duration, or less, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are not included in the 

ublished record unless at least ten days’ time loss is caused, 
ut a separate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all page? which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissious of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Nine disputes, involving 587 workpeople, 
were carried over from August. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to Sep- 
tember and three of the strikes commencing 
during September terminated during the 
month. At the end of September, therefore, 
there were on record nine strikes and lock- 
outs as follows: cigarmakers at Montreal; fur 
workers, Montreal; fur workers, Toronto; 
clothing workers, Montreal; hat and cap mak- 
ers, Toronto; printing compositors and stereo- 
typers, Edmonton; moulders, Owen Sound; 
upholsterers, Montreal; and electrical work- 
ers, Vancouver. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 


changes in the wages of coal miners. 


thereby, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet called them off. In- 
formation 1s available as to five such disputes, 
namely, moulders at Galt, commencing 
August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 
1924; moulders at Hamilton, January 30, 1925; 
moulders at Sarnia, March 3, 1925, and street 
railway employees at St. John, N.B., June 29, 
1921. 

Of the disputes which began during Septem- 
ber, two were for increased wages, one was 
against the employment of non-union labour 
at ‘wages below the union rate, and the fourth 
was a dispute regarding Pere ce ee ie between 
two unions. Of the strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during September, one was in 
favour of employers, two in favour of em- 
ployees, one ended in a mutual agreement be- 
tween two unions, and the fifth was partially 
successful. 

In the September issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE and in the August issue reference was 
madie to a dispute in the shipbuilding industry 
at Lauzon, Que., in regard to the rate of pay 
for riveters, causing a suspension of work for 
252 employees from July 30 to August 10. 
The above reports stated that the dispute was 
a strike, the employees ceasing work on July 
30. The actual facts as reported by both 
parties to the dispute and by the correspon- 
dent of the Lasour GAZETTE appear to be that, 
as a dispute which arose some days prior to 
July 30 as to the rate of pay for riveters, was 
holding up the operations of the whole plant, 
the employer closed down the works till this 
should have been settled, the employees con- 
cerned not having accepted his offer by the 
time stipulated. 

Reference was made in the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre to disputes in Drumheller and 
the Red Deer Valley in Alberta, owing to 
Some 
mines were opened at the new rates, others 
were not, partly for lack of orders, some be- 
ing picketed by unemployed miners from 
other mines. Some of the employees of such 
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mines were deterred from work by the pickets 
or were alleged to be on strike, the miners be- 
ing divided between rival unions. The provin- 
cial police were sent in by the authorities owing 
to disorders in connection with the picketing; 
numbers of pickets were arrested for assault, 
intimidation, etc., and toward the end of 
August an injunction was issued by a District 
Court judge forbidding picketing, naming 
thirty-six of the leaders (Lasour GazeErte, 
September, page 947). The police were also re- 
inforced. During September more of the mines 
opened as orders for coal were received, and 
miners appeared for work in increasing num- 
bers. By September 23, the return to work 
was general. The mines involved normally 
employ about 2,000 men, and the dispute ex- 
tended from June 20 to September 23. 

A dispute occurred at Ottawa on September 
24, when six stage employees quit work owing 
to the engagement of a non-union orchestra 
for a performance. ‘The work of the strikers 
was carried on by others. 

The following notes give information in 
regard to certain disputes additional to that 
shown in the accompanying tabular state- 
ment. 

SaLMoN FISHERMEN, NEW WESTMINSTER, 
B.C.—A dispute as to prices to be paid by 
canneries for fish led to a cessation of fishing 
on September 238, involving about 1,000 men. 
The canners agreed to increase the price of 
pink salmon from 34 cents to 7 cents per fish, 
instead of 10 cents as demanded by the fisher- 
men. On chum salmon no agreement was 
reached, but salteries agreed to pay 16 cents 
per fish as compared with 12 cents offered by 
the canners, and the fishermen decided to de- 
liver the chum salmon to the salteries and to 
resume operations after Saturday, September 
05; 

STONEMASONS AND STONECUTTERS, KINGSTON, 
Ontr.—On September 2 stonemasons stopped 
work on the ground that stonecutters were 
being given work which should be done by the 
masons. After one day they returned to 
work, but on September 8 the stonecutters 
numbering six stopped work. The two unions 
then arranged as to the division of work be- 
tween the respective crafts and work was re- 
sumed on September 9. 

PLUMBERS, ETC., St. Bonrrace, Man.—The 
union plumbers and steamfitters employed in 
the construction of a building quit work on 
September 4, demanding that the non-union 
plumbers employed by one of the other em- 
plovers on the job should be paid union 
wages. They were joined in the strike the 
next day by the bricklayers and carpenters, 
with a demand that only union members 
should be employed on the job. It was finally 


arranged that all crafts should have union 
wages and working conditions but that em- 
ployment would be open to non-union work- 
men and work was resumed on September 9. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—A 
cessation of work on September 9 by 11 men 
occurred at Vancouver, owing to a demand for 
an increase in wages from $7-8 per day to $9. 
At the end of the month it was reported that 
the strikers had been replaced to a consider- 
able extent, but the dispute had not been 
settled. 


‘CIGARMAKERS, Montreat, P.Q.—The strike of 
cigarmakers on March 24, against a reduction 
in wages, remained unterminated at the end of 
September. 

Fur Workers, Montreat, P.Q.—The dispute 
involving fur workers at Montreal, owing to 
failure to agree on a new agreement (the 
union demanding better wages and working 
conditions, with preference in employment for 
union members while employers proposed to 
make individual agreements with employees, 
those who refused being discharged in some 
cases) remained unterminated, although about 
half the workers involved had secured work 
elsewhere. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont.—The strike 
beginning on February 20, for enforcement of 
union working conditions and a signed agree- 
ment, was unsettled at the end of September, 
but the strikers were reported to have been 
replaced. 


CrotHina Workers, MontreaL, P.Q.—The 
strike of clothing workers, August 17, against 
an alleged violation of the provisions in an 
agreement and the adoption of “open shop” 
operations was unsettled, but the employer 
had replaced the strikers to a considerable 
extent. Some of the pickets were arrested dur- 
ing September, being charged with intimida- 
tion, but were released on bail. 


Har aNp Car Maxers, Toronto, Ont.—The 
dispute involving upwards of 200 workers em- 
ployed by 12 firms commencing June 15, in a 
demand for union recognition, was untermin- 
ated at the end of September, as a settlement 
with two of the firms had not been reached. 
These reported that the strikers had been 
replaced. % 

PrINtTERS, EpMontTon, AutTA—The dispute in- 
volving printing compositors and stereotypers, 
which commenced June 19, owing to the pro- 
posal of the employer to reduce the wage scale 
specified in the agreement in force, remained 
unsettled at the end of September, the pub- 
lisher having closed down the business in the 
meantime. Out of the 20 men involved, 13 
had not secured work elsewhere. 
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Movu.pers, OwEN Sounp, Ont.—The strike and electricians, on August 24, against the dis- 
of moulders at Owen Sound against a reduction missal of union painters and employment of 
in wages on January 17 remained unterminated, non-union painters, was terminated September 
10 ot the 21 involved at the commencement 21, the demands of the strikers being conceded. 


notthawing sectined j wank nelgew exes CaRPENTERS AND LABOURERS, QuEBEC, P.Q.— 
_ Uprornsterers, Monrrear, P.Q.—A dispute The strike of carpenters and labourers for in- 
involving upholsterers on June 19, regarding creased wages and shorter hours, commencing 
alleged unsanitary working conditions and the August 24, remained unsettled. The carpenters 
employment of a non-union workman, re- demanded 57 cents per hour and an eight-hour 
mained unterminated, the employer having, day, instead of 40-50 cents per hour and a 
however, replaced the workers. twelve-hour day. By the end of September 

CERTAIN BumLpDING TraApDES, K1ncston, ONT.— it was reported the strikers had been re- 
The strike of painters, plumbers, carpenters placed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925. 


Number Time 
: of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality;jemployees| working Remarks 
involved days 


- (a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to September, 1925 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquor: 

Cigarmakers, Montreal, Que... 15 375 |Commenced March 24, against a reduction in 

wages. Unterminated. 
Fur and leather products, other 
than boots and shoes: 

Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 200 5,000 |Commenced April 1, failure to renew agreements 
and proposed substitution of individual agree- 
ments. Unterminated. 

Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 1 25 |Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 

Clothing, including knitted goods: ; 
Clothing workers, Montreal, 181 4,525 [Commenced August 17, against alleged violation of 
Que. agreement. Although the workers have been 
replaced to a great extent, according to latest 
information the strike is still in existence. 


Hat and cap makers, Toronto, 10 2,500 |Commenced June 16, for recognition of the union. 
Ont: Unterminated. 
Printing and publishing: eri kg 
Printing compositors and 13 325 |Commenced June 19, against a reduction in wages. 
rena Edmonton, Unterminated. 
ta. 
Tron, steel and products: ‘ s r 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 10 2,500 [Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 
Miscellaneous: ; f 
Upholsterers, Montreal........ 1 25 |Commenced June 27, for improved working con- 
ditions. Unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Building and structures: } oe 
Carpenters, painters and 16 256 |Commenced August 24, against the dismissal of 
plumbers, Kingston, Ont. union workmen and the employment of non- 
unionists. Strikers demands conceded and work 
resumed on September 21. | 
Carpenters and _ labourers, 140 700 [Commenced August 24, for increased wages and 
Quebec, Que. shorter hours. Strikers replaced early in 
September. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during September, 1925 
Fisuine AND TRAPPING— ' ; 
Salmon fishermen, New West- 1,000 2,000 |Commenced September 23; for increases in the 
minster, B.C. : prices paid for salmon. Substantially successful 
and work resumed on September 26. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Building and structures: sh wae 
Stonemasons and stonecutters, 15 15 |Commenced September 2; jurisdiction between two 
Kingston, Ont. unions. Settlement reached September 9, with 
an understanding between the unions involved. 
Bricklayers, carpenters, steam- 90 190 |Commenced September 4, against paying certain 
fitters, and plumbers, St. plumbers less than the union rate. Work re- 
Boniface, Man. sumed on September 9 on the open shop basis and 
all crafts to be paid union rates. 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, yt 209 [Commenced September 9, for increased wages. 
ismen Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND IN AUGUST 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
September states that the number of trade dis- 
putes involving a stoppage of work reported 
to the Department as beginning in August in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, was 39, 
ds compared with 45 in the previous month 
and 53 in August, 1924. In addition 36 dis- 
putes which began before August were still in 
progress at the beginning of the month. The 
number of new and old disputes in August was 
thus 75. 

Information as to the total number of sea- 
men involved in a dispute which began about 
August 12 at various ports in Great Britain 
is not at present available. Excluding this dis- 
pute, however, the number of workpeople who 
were on strike or locked out, or were thrown 
out of work at establishments where disputes 
occurred in consequence of the disputes, in 
the disputes in progress in August was about 
218,000, and the aggregate number of working 
days lost in disputes during the month was 


about 2,813,000. The greatest loss in working 
days was incurred in the textile group in 
which 165,000 workpeople were involved in a 
dispute which lasted 1,983,000 working days. 

Of the 39 disputes beginning in August, 9 
arose out of demands for advances in wages, 
16 on other wages questions, 6 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 4 on questions of Trade Union 
principle, and 4 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 22 new dis- 
putes, directly involving 4,000 workpeople, and 
15 old disputes, directly involving 25,000 work- 
people. Of these new and old disputes, 18, 
directly involving 5,000 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 12, di- 
rectly involving 22,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers and 12, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople, were compromised. In the 
case of 6 disputes, directly involving over 
165,000 workpeople work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


New Orders Governing Locomotives and Tenders and their Boilers 


ENERAL Order No. 423 of the Board of 
Railway ‘Commissioners fior (Canada, 
dated August 31, 1925, amends General Order 
No. 78, dated July 14, 1911, and General 
Order No. 394, dated February 8, 1924, pre- 
scribing the rules and instructions for the in- 
spection and testing of locomotive boilers and 
their appurtenances. The amending order, 
which was made on the application of the 
Railway Association of Canada, supported by 
the recommendation of the Board’s chief 
operating officer, and with the consent of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, provides: 

1. That the said General Order No. 78, dated July 
14, 1911, be, and it is hereby, amended by striking out 
clause 12 thereof and _ substituting the following, 
namely :— 

12. Time of Testing.—Every boiler, before being 
put into service and at least after every twelve 
calendar months’ service, provided such service is 
performed within two consecutive years, shall be 
subjected to hydrostatic pressure 25 per cent above 
the working steam pressure. 

2. That the said General Order No. 394, dated Febru- 
ary 8, 1924, be amended by striking out clause 11 there- 
of and substituting therefor, namely :— 

11. Lagging to be removed.—The jacket and 
lagging shall be removed after sixty calendar 
months’ service, provided such service is performed 
within six consecutive years, and a thorough in- 


spection made of the entire exterior of the boiler 
while under hydrostatic pressure. The jacket and 
lagging shall also be removed whenever, on account 
of indications of leaks, the Board’s inspector or the 
railway company’s inspector considers it desirable 
or necessary. : 


General Order No. 424, also made on the 
application of the Railway Association, with 
the support of the chief operating officer and 
with the consent of the same two railway 
brotherhoods, amends General Order No. 289, 
dated March 24, 1920, prescribing the rules 
to be adopted by the railway companies sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Board, with 
regard to the inspection of locomotives and 
tenders. It provides:— 

That the rules relative to the inspection of locomo- 
tives and tenders, as approved by the said General 
Order No. 289, dated March 24, 1920, be, and they are 
hereby, amended by striking out paragraph 3 thereof 
and substituting therefor the following, namely :— 

Testing Main Reservoirs.—Every main reservoir, 
before being put into service, and at least once 
after twelve calendar months’ service, provided 
such service is performed within two consecutive 
years, shall be subjected to hydrostatic pressure 
not less than 25 per cent above the maximum air 
pressure. The entire surface of the reservoir shall 
be hammer-tested each time the locomotive is 
shopped for general repairs, but not less frequently 
than once after eighteen calendar monifhs’ service, 
provided such service is performed within two 
consecutive years. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


OUR new decisions of the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, while the war 
was still in progress, its purpose being to 
secure uninterrupted service on the railways. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. A summary of the recent decisions 
of the Board is given in the following para- 
graphs. Summaries of earlier decisions ap- 
peared in the issue for September, 1925, and 
in previous issues. 
Case No. 259.—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose between the Company and 
its trainmen in regard to payment for handling 


government mail by train baggagemen. 
Article 11 of the Grand Trunk Pacific Schedule 
provides :— 


“Trainmen who receive, help to load and unload, 
handle for the purpose of checking, transfer or delivery, 
_between or at terminals, any sacks of His Majesty’s 

Mail, shall receive ten dollars per month therefor in 
addition to other remuneration provided for in this 
schedule. When a baggageman works only part of a 
month he will receive his due proportion of this amount. 
This article to apply to both freight and passenger 
trains. On the Mountain Park Branch no allowance 
will be paid for handling mail.’ 


The Railways interpreted this provision as 
meaning that the allowances for handling mail 
should be apportioned according to the num- 
ber of trips called for by the assignment, and 
that, for example, if there were sixteen trips 
in the month, mail being handled only on 
four trips, the amount of allowance would be 
four-sixteenths of $10. The employees contended 
that if a man worked regularly without a 
lay-off he was entitled under the schedule 
to the full amount of $10. The Board sus- 
tained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 260.—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule 8, article 5 of the trainmen’s schedule 
provides that train baggagemen and mixed- 
and way-freight brakemen handling express 
in addition to baggage shall be paid $17.50 
a month except on certain milk trains, in 
addition to other compensation. 

The employees claimed that.under this pro- 
vision each man handling express, providing 
that he does not lay off, should receive $17.50 
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irrespective of the number of times during 
the month that he is required to handle ex- 
press. The Railways, on the other hand, con- 
tended that Rule 8 did not mean that $17.50 
should be paid to a man handling express 
for only a part of the mileage made, and that 
the amount paid should be in proportion to 
the mileage on which express was handled. 

The Board sustained the contention of the: 
employees. 


Case No. 261.—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


The conductor and crew of a way-freight 
train were required to go into a point three 
miles off the main line for commercial loads, 
and claimed they were entitled to a muni- 
mum day for this extra service. Rule 40, 
Article 5 of the Conductors’ Schedule, and 
Rule 48, Article 5 of the Trainmen’s Schedule, 
reads as follows:— 

“Conductors (or trainmen) assigned to regulate trains 
will not be required to do other work than that to 
which they are regularly assigned, except in cases of 
wrecks, when no other conductors are available, or 
when called to relieve on a superior train.’ 


The Company refused payment as claimed, 
contending that the employees’ claim was very 
technical and should not fairly be paid. A 
practice had previously been in effect for the 
service in question whereby the Railways 
made a special allowance for the side trip 
in addition to the day’s pay. The Board sus- 
tained the employees’ contention to the ex- 
tent of payment for time occupied or miles 
run in addition to pay for the regular trip. 


Case No. 262.—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


When a new yard was placed in operation 
by the Company all the adjoining yards and 
territory were formed into one division. The 
employees claimed that under the terms of 
the conductors’ and trainmen’s schedule their 
mileage should commence and end at the 
outer switch of the new yard, and that the 
time consumed between the outer switches 
in yarding their trains should be paid for 
under the terminal time rule. Rule 9, 
article 5 of the Conductors’ Schedule, pro- 
vides :— 

“Conductors switching or delayed at terminals or 
turn-around points will be paid for actual time so 


occupied at through freight rates. This time will be 
in addition to mileage or hours made on the trip.” 
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Rule 14, Article 5 of the Trainmen’s 
schedule makes similar provision. The Rail- 
way contended that the yard in question was 
like any other terminal yard, and that there 
was no valid reason why crews should be 
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paid terminal detention until after they had 
yarded their trains, unless the yard should be 
blocked and the train held outside of the 
entering switch. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim. 


PROPOSED RATIFICATION BY CANADA OF CERTAIN CONVENTIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
AFFECTING SEAMEN 


PROCLAMATION was issued by the 
Governor in Council on October 10 
giving effect from January 1 next to four 
Draft Conventions of the League of Nations 
International Labour Conference which affect 
seamen employed on sea-going ships regis- 
tered in Canada. The Order in Council which 
authorized the proclamation also granted au- 
thority for the adhesion of Canada to these 
Draft Conventions and directed that the 
necessary steps should be taken for their rati- 
fication. 
These are the first Draft Conventions of 
the International Labour Conference which 
have been formally accepted in Canada. Most 
of the other proposals emanating from the 
International Labour Conference have in- 
volved subjects which were adjudged by the 
law officers of the Crown to be within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 

An Act of Parliament was adopted at the 
session of 1924, on motion of the Honourable 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour, con- 
taining certain amendments to the Canada 
Shipping Act to give effect to four Draft Con- 
ventions which had previously been adopted 
by the International Labour ‘Conference. 
Similar legislation was under consideration by 
the British Parliament at the same time, and 
on account of the intimate relations existing 
between Canadian and British shipping, it 
was deemed advisable to await the passage 
of the British statute before the Canadian 
law was put into effect. Section 6 of the 
amendment to the Canada Shipping Act ac- 
cordingly provided that the legislation should 
come into force on a day to be fixed by 
proclamation of the Governor in Council. 
The amendments to the British Merchant 
Shipping Act dealing with this subject were 
not passed in 1924, but were adopted during 
the past summer. The Minister of Labour 
recommended to the Governor in Council 
that the Canadian Act should accordingly be 
brought into force, and on account of the 
necessity for the issue of instructions to ship- 
ping masters and other public authorities con- 
cerned, it was deemed advisable to make the 


legislation effective from the beginning of 


1926. 

The four Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference in question are all de- 
signed to improve the employment conditions 
of seamen and their provisions are briefly as 
follows :— 


1. Unemployment Indemnity in Case of 
Loss or Foundering of the Ship—It is pro- 
vided in this Convention that in the case of 
the loss or foundering of vessels engaged in 
maritime navigation, the seamen who were 
employed thereon shall continue to receive 
payment from their employers of their regu- 
lar rate of wages during any period of un- 
employment which may result from the ship- 
wreck, not exceeding two months. 


2. Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea—This Con- 
vention prohibits the employment of boys 
under the age of 14 years on vessels engaged 
in maritime navigation. 


3. Minumum Age for the Admission of 
Young ‘Persons to Employment as Trimmers 
or Stokers—This Convention prohibits the 
employment of young persons under the age 
of 18 as trimmers or stokers on vessels en- 
gaged in maritime navigation. 


4. Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons Employed at 
Sea.—This Convention requires the produc- 
tion of a medical certificate of fitness in the 
case of all young persons under 18 years of 
age before engagement as trimmers or stokers 
on vessels engaged in maritime navigation. 
The continued employment of such persons 
at sea is also subject to repetition of the 
examination at intervals of not more than 
one year. The Convention does not apply to 
vessels on which only members of one family 
are employed. In urgent cases the engage- 
ment of young persons under 18 years of age 
may be permitted on condition that the 
medical examination. shall be undergone at 
the first port of call. 
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Text of Canadian Legislation 


The text of the Act of Parliament of 1924 
amending the Canadian Shipping Act to give 
effect to the four Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference affecting Sea- 
men is as follows:— 


14-15 George V, Chapter 12, an Act to amend 
the Canada Shipping Act, to give effect 
to certain Draft Wonventiens adopted by 
the International Labour Conference of 
the League of Nations. (Assented to 19th 
July, 1924.) 


Whereas at Genoa on ‘the ninth day of 
July, nineteen hundred and twenty, a General 
Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations adapted 
two Draft Conventions containing inter rit 
the provisions set out in Parts I and II, 
spectively, of Schedule “B” hereinafter re- 
ferred to; and whereas at Geneva on the 
eleventh a of November, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-one a General Conference of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations adopted two other Draft 
Conventions containing inter alia the provi- 
sions set out in Parts III and IV, respectively, 
of said Schedule “B”; and whereas it is ex- 
pedient to give effect to the said Draft Con- 
ventions: Therefore His Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 
follows :— 


1. Section two of the Canada Shipping Act, 
chapter one hundred and thirteen of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1906, is amended 
by striking out paragraph (f) thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following:— 


“(f) ‘form’ means a form in Schedule “A” 
to this Act.” 


2. Section one hundred and twenty-six of 
the said Act is amended :— 
(a) By inserting after paragraph (c) there- 
of the following paragraph,— 
“(c) (i) ‘child’ means a person who is 
under the age of fourteen years.’ 


(b) By inserting after paragraph (e) there- 
of the following paragraph,— 


“(e) () ‘ship’ where it appears in any sec- 
tion ‘relating to the employment of 
children or young persons means any 
ship or boat registered in Canada which 
goes to sea or is about to go to sea, 
and does not include any ship employed 
exclusively within the limits of the in- 
land waters of Canada as defined in 
paragraphs (g) and (h) of section seven- 
ty-two of this Act.” 


(c) By inserting after paragraph (f) there- 
of the following paragraph— 


“(f) Gi) ‘young person’ means a person 
who has ceased to be a child and who is 
under the age of eighteen years.” 


3. The said Act is amended by inserting 
the following section after section one hundred 
and sixty-four thereof :— 


“1644. (1) No child shall be employed in 
any ship except to the extent to which and in 
the circumstances in which such employment 
is permitted under the Convention set out in 
Part I of Schedule “B” to this Act; provided 
that this section 


(a) shall not apply to a ship in which only 
members of one family are employed, 
and 


shall not prevent the employment in 
any ship of a child lawfully so em- 
ployed at the time of the coming into 
force of this subsection. 


(b) 


(2) 
work 
cept 


(a) 


No young person shall be employed or 
as trimmer or stoker in any ship, ex- 


in a school-ship or training-ship where 
the work is of a kind approved by the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries and 
is carried on subject to such supervi- 
sion as the Minister may approve; 

in a ship which is mainly propelled 
otherwise than by means of steam; and 
where the employment is subject, to 
and in accordance with the provisions 
contained in paragraph (c) of Artiéle 
3 of the Convention set out in Part III 
of Schedule “B” to this Act. 


(b) 
(c) 


Provided that where in any port a trimmer 


“or stoker is required for any ship and no per- 


son over the age of eighteen years is avail- 
able to fill the place, a young person over 
the age of sixteen years may be employed as 
trimmer or stoker, but in any such case two 
young persons over the age of sixteen years 
shall be employed to do the work which would 
otherwise have been performed by one person 
over the age of eighteen years. 


(3) There shall be included in every agree- 
ment with the crew a short summary of the 
provisions of subsection two of this section. 


(4) No young person shall be employed in 
any capacity in any ship unless there has 
been delivered to the master of the ship a 
certificate granted by a duly qualified medical 
practitioner certifying that the young: person 
is fit to be employed in that capacity; pro- 
vided that 
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(a) the foregoing provisions of this subsec- 
section shall not apply to the employ- 
ment of a young person in a ship in 
which only members of one family are 
employed; and 


a shipping master or consular officer 
may on the ground of urgency authorize 
a young person to be employed on board 
a ship notwithstanding that no such 
certificate as aforesaid has been deliv- 
ered to the master of the ship, but the 
young person in whose case any such 
authorization is given shall not be em- 
ployed beyond the first port at which 
the ship calls after the young person 
has embarked thereon, except subject to 
and in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of this subsection. A certifi- 
cate under this subsection shall remain 
in force for a period of twelve months 
from the date on which it is granted, 
and no longer: Provided that, if the 
said period of twelve months expires at 
some time during the course of the 
voyage of the ship in which the young 
person is employed the certificate shall 
remain in force until the end of the 
voyage. 


(b) 


(5) There shall be included in every agree- 
ment with the crew of a sea-going ship regis- 
tered in Canada, entered into under the Can- 
ada Shipping Act, a list of the young per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years who are 
members of the crew, together with particu- 
lars of the dates of their birth, and, in the 
ease of a ship in which there is no such agree- 
ment the master of the ship, shall, if young 
persons under the age of eighteen years are 
employed thereon, keep a register of those per- 
sons with particulars of the dates of their birth 
and cf the dates on which they become or 
ceased to be members of the crew, and the 
register so kept shall at all times be open to 
inspection.” 


4. Section one hundred and eighty-three of 
the said Act is repealed and the following is 
substituted therefor :— 


“183, (1) Whenever the services of any sea- 
man belonging to any ship registered in any 
of the provinces terminate before the period 
contemplated in the agreement, by reason of 
his being left on shore at any place abroad 
under a certificate of his unfitness or inability 
to proceed on the voyage granted as in this 
Part mentioned, such seaman shall be entitled 
to wages for the time of service prior to such 
termination as aforesaid but not for any fur- 
ther period. 


(2) Where by reason of the wreck or loss 
of any such ship on which a seaman is em- 
ployed his service terminates before the date 
contemplated in the agreement he shall be en- 
titled in respect of each day on which he is in 
fact unemployed during a period of two 
months from the date of the termination of 
the service to receive wages at the rate to 
which he was entitled at that date. 


(3) A seaman shall not be entitled to re- 
ceive wages under this section if the owner 
shows that the unemployment was not due to 
the wreck or loss of the ship and shall not 
be entitled to receive wages under this section 
in respect of any day if the owner shows that 
the seaman was able to obtain suitable em- 
ployment on that day. 


(4) In subsections two and three of this sec- 
tion the expression ‘seaman’ includes every 
person employed or engaged in any capacity on 
board any ship.” 


5. The said Act is amended by inserting the 
following sections immediately after section 
two hundred and eighty-five thereof :— 


“985A. If any child or young person is em- 
ployed in any ship in contravention of .this 
Act, the master of the ship shall be guilty of 
an offence, and liable upon summary convic- 
tion to a fine not exceeding twenty dollars, and 
where a child or young person is taken into 
employment in contravention of this Act on 
production by or with the privity of the 
parent of a false or forged certificate, or on 
the false representation of the parent that the 
child or young person as the case may be, 
is of an age at which such employment is 
not in contravention of this Act such parent 
shall be lable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding twenty dollars. ‘ 


“9285p. If the master of a ship fails to keep 
such a register as is required to be kept by him 
under this Act or refuses or neglects to pro- 
duce for inspection by a Shipping Master, 
Collector of Customs, or other person auth- 
orized to make such inspection, any such 
register as aforesaid or any. certificate de- 
livered to him under this Act, he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars.” 


6. This Act shall come into force on a day 
to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor 
in Council. 


7. The said Act is amended by adding the 
letter “A” after the word Schedule in the 
title of the existing Schedule and by adding 
thereto as “Schedule B” the following:— 
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ScHEDULE B 
PART I 


DRAFT CONVENTION FIXING THE MINIMUM AGE 
FOR ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO 
EMPLOYMENT AT SEA 


Article 1—For the purpose of this Conven- 
tion, the term “vessel” includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, engaged in 
maritime navigation, whether publicly or 
privately owned; it excludes ships of war. 

Article 2—Children under the age of four- 
teen years shall not be employed or work on 
vessels other than vessels upon which only 
members of the same family are employed. 


Article 8—The provisions of Article 2 shall 
not apply to work done by children on schoo!- 
ships or training-ships, provided that such 
work is approved and supervised by public 
authority. i 

Article 4—In order to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Convention. 
every shipmaster shall be required to keep a 
register of all persons under the age of sixteen 
years employed on board his vessel, or a list 
of them in the articles of agreement, and of 
the dates of their births. 


PART II 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT 
INDEMNITY IN CASE OF LOSS OR FOUNDERING 
OF A SHIP 

Article 1—For the purpose of this Conven- 
tion, the term “seamen” includes all persons 
employed on any vessel engaged in maritime 
navigation. 

For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term “vessel” includes all ships and boats, 
of any nature whatsoever, engaged in mari- 
time navigation, whether publicly or privately 
owned; it excludes ships of war. | 


Article 2—In every case of loss or founder- 
ing of any vessel the owner or person with 
whom the seaman has contracted for service 
on board the vessel shall pay to each seaman 
employed thereon an indemnity against unem- 
ployment resulting from such loss or founder- 
ing. 

This indemnity shall be paid for the days 
during which the seaman remains in fact un- 
employed at the same rate as the wages pay- 
able under the contract, but the ‘total in- 
demnity payable under this Convention to 
any one seaman may be limited to two 
months’ wages. 


Article 3—Seamen shall have the same 
remedies for recovering such indemnities as 
they have for recovering arrears of wages 
earned during the service. 


Article 4—Each member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization which ratifies 
this Convention engages to apply it to its 
colonies, protectorates and possessions which 
are not fully self-governing. 


(a) except where owing to the local con- 
ditions its provisions are inapplicable; 
or 

(b) subject to such modifications as may be 
“necessary to adapt its provisions to local 
conditions. 


Each member shall notify to the Inter- 
national Labour Office the action taken in 
respect of each of its colonies, protectorates 
and possessions which are not fully self- 
governing. 


PART III 


DRAFT CONVENTION FIXING THE MINIMUM AGE 
FOR THE ADMISSION OF YOUNG PERSONS 
TO EMPLOYMENT AS TRIMMERS 
OR STOKERS 


Article 1—¥or the purpose of this Conven- 
tion, the term “ vessel” includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, engaged in 
maritime navigation, whether publicly or 
privately owned; it excludes ships of war. 


Article 2—Young persons under the age of 
eighteen years shall not be employed or work 
on vessels as trimmers or stokers. 


Article 3—The provisions of Article 2 shall 
not apply, 

(a) to work done by young persons on 
school-ships or training-ships, provided 
that such work is approved and super- 
vised by public authority; 
to the employment of young persons on 
vessels mainly propelled by other means 
than steam; } 
to young persons of not less than sixteen 
years of age, who, if found physically fit 
after medical examination, may be em- 
ployed as trimmers or stokers on vessels 
exclusively engaged in the coastal trade 
of India and of Japan, subject to regu- 
lations made after consultation with the 
most representative organizations of 
employers and workers in those coun- 
tries. 


(b) 


(c 


4 


Article 4—-When a trimmer or stoker 1s 
required in a port where young persons of 
less than eighteen years of age only are avail- 
able, such young persons may be employed 
and in that case it shall be necessary to 
engage two young persons in place of the 
trimmer or stoker required. Such young per- 
sons shall be at least sixteen years of age. 
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Article 5—In order to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Convention, 
every shipmaster shall be required to keep a 
register of all persons under the age of 
eighteen years employed on board his vessel, 
or a list of them in the articles of agreement, 
and of the dates of their births. 

Article 6—Articles of agreement shall con- 
tain a brief summary of the provisions of this 
Convention. 

Article 11—Each member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization which ratifies 
this Convention engages to apply it to its 
colonies, possessions and _ protectorates, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 421 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace. 

PART IV 
DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE COMPULSORY 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED AT SEA 

Article 1—For the purpose of this Conven- 
tion, the term “vessel” includes all ships 
and boats, of any mature whatsoever, engaged 
in maritime navigation, whether publicly or 
privately owned; it excludes ships of war. 

Article 2—The employment of any child or 
young person under eighteen years of age on 
any vessel, other than vessels upon which only 


members of the same family are employed, 
shall be conditional on the production of a 
medical certificate attesting fitness for such 
work, signed by a doctor who shall be 
approved by the competent authority. 


Article 3—The continued employment at 
sea of any such child or young person shail 
be subject to the repetition of such medical 
examination at intervals of not more than one 
year, and the production, after each such 
examination, of a further medical certificate 
attesting fitness for such work. Should a 
medical certificate expire in the course of a 
voyage, it shall remain in force until the end 
of the said voyage. 


Article 4—In urgent cases, the competent 
authority may allow a young person below 
the age of eighteen years to embark without 
having undergone the examination provided 
for in Articles 2 and 3 of this Convention, 
always provided that such an examination 
shall be undergone at the first port at which 
the vessel calls. 


Article 9—Each member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization which ratifies this 
Convention engages to apply it to its colonies, 
possessions and protectorates, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


SALARIES AND HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR DOMINION PUBLIC 
WORKS EMPLOYEES 


Y an Order in Council, P.C. 1816, approved 

on October 7, certain classes of employ- 

ees of the Department of Public Works who 

were formerly paid hourly rates of wages, were 

given the option of receiving annual salaries, 

payable semi-monthly, and holidays with pay. 

The amounts of the salaries are to be calcu- 

lated in the manner set forth in the order, 
which reads as follows:— 

The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 2nd October, 
1925, from the Acting Minister of Public 
Works, submitting as follows:— 

That, under the authority of an Order in 
Council (P:C. 1053) dated June 29, 1922, cer- 
tain classes of employees mentioned therein 
were exempted from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act,—the ‘Compensation clause in the 
said Order in (Council reading as follows:— 

“That the compensation shall not exceed 
the salaries provided in the classification 
schedules and that where prevailing rates 

are provided as the compensation for a 

class or where no class schedule exists, the 


rates of pay shall be such as are recom- 
mended by the Department and approved 
by the Governor in Council and that the 
compensation in these cases shall carry no 
bonus.” 


That the employees of the Department of 
Public Works now paid at “ prevailing rates” 
have made strong representations to the de- 
partment, asking to be paid a fixed yearly pre- 
vailing rate, to be paid semi-monthly, and 
allowed holidays with pay; 

That the (Minister of Public Works, who 
has looked into this matter, submits the fol- 
lowing proposal, the acceptance of which is 
to be made optional with each employee, 
those rejecting the proposal to continue to be 
paid as at present:— 

1. The employees of the Department of 
Public Works, now paid at prevailing rates, 
to be paid a fixed yearly salary, payable 
semi-monthly. 

2. The yearly salary rate to be estab- 
lished by multiplying the total possible 
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standard working hours in the year, includ- 
ing statutory holidays, namely, 2,296 hours, 
by the prevailing rate of pay per hour the 
employee is now receiving, and deducting 
therefrom two weeks’ holidays of 88 hours, 
at the prevailing rate per hour the employee 
is now receiving, and adding thereto one 
week of these holidays, 44 hours with pay, 
at the prevailing rate per hour the employee 
is now receiving. 

3. That any further time lost from any 
cause whatsoever be deducted from the fixed 
-yearly salary or monthly salary at an hourly 
rate, established by dtviding the yearly 
salary the employee is receiving by the total 
working hours in the year, namely, 2,296. 


4. As the employee is to receive payment 
for statutory holidays, no payment for over- 
time worked will be allowed. 


The Minister, believing the above arrange- 
ment to be in the public interest, recommends, 
under the provisions of the Compensation 
clause above recited (P.C. 1053), that the 
necessary authority be granted accordingly, 
the said arrangement to be effective from 
October 1, 1925. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing 
recommendation and submit the same for 
approval. 


(Sgd.) H. A. May, 
For Clerk of the Privy Council. 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR OFFICIALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HE Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada 
held their annual convention at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, during September. No representative 
of Canada was in attendance this year, owing 
to previous engagements. The convention 
recommended that the several State Labour 
Departments and Commissions and the As- 
sociation of Employment Service Commission 
co-operate in the development of uniform 
safety codes and wherever possible that State 
Departments adopt the national standards as 
the State Standards. 

The Association is to have a standing com- 
mittee on uniform statistical nomenclature, the 
chairman and other members of which are 
to be appointed by the president of the As- 
sociation, with the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labour Statistics as secretary. This 
committee will at the next meeting of the 
Association report a standard plan for indus- 
trial statistics for guidance, particularly with 
respect to accident prevention. This plan 
will represent not the maximum which would 
be desirable, but the minimum which every 
jurisdiction should prepare both for its own 
use and for the purpose of affording, by ¢o- 
ordination through the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, such information on a 
national basis. 

The convention recommended further action 
by individual States in regard to the regula- 
tion of child labour in view of the recent re- 
jection of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on this subject. Members were asked 
to give special attention to the employment 
of children in agriculture and to the question 
of migratory labour. . 

A Committee was appointed to look into 


the question of industria! home work—the ex- 
tent to which such work is conducted in the 
various states and the methods being taken 
to deal with the situation; such a study to 
be made in co-operation with the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Women’s Bureau and report to be made 
to the next convention of the Association. 

The Association also recommended that at- 
tention should be given to the need for the 
highest degree of training and efficiency on 
the part of industrial inspectors, as the suc- 
cess of safety codes depends upon their skill 
and intelligence. The question of the em- 
ployment of married women in industry is to 
be studied during the coming year. 

The convention recommended that the 
members of the Association should co-operate 
as far as possible with the International 
Labour Office in securing uniform labour laws 
and uniform labour statistics. 

The next convention will be held in the 
State of Ohio in May or June next year. 





Union for Demestic Workers in 
Mexico 


A trade union has been organized recently in 
Mexico, under the title, “Syndicate of Home 
Workers,’ composed of cooks, housemaids, 
washerwomen and every class of domestic em- 
ployees. 

Under the proposed rules of the new union 
every servant shall work for only eight hours 
a day and shall have one day’s rest each week. 
She shall have ten days’ holidays every year 
with full pay. while pay at double rates is to 
be made whenever a servant works extra time 
over and above her eight-hour day shift. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Effect of Recent Amendments to Annuities Act 


N the recommendation of the Hon. James 
Murdock, under whose direction the An- 
nuities Branch of the Labour Department is 
administered, Parliament at its present Session 
amended the Annuities Act by reducing the 
minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to 
$10,* the object of the amendment being to 
make it possible for the people of Canada to 
purchase at any time and at any age Single 
Premium Cumulative Annuities of a mini- 
mum amount of $10, and also to provide an 
alternative proposition to submit to employers 
and employees. This completes and rounds 
out what economists of all countries admit 
to be one of the most complete, far-reaching 
and scientific attempts ever made by any 
Government to solve the old age depend- 
ency problem by the purchase of annuities 
under State supervision. 

Under the Cumulative Single Premium 
System each purchase is complete in itself, 
and the number of annuities which a pur- 
chaser may buy is limited only by the fact 
that the Act restricts the total amount pur- 
chasable to $5,000. Any person capable of 
making the most elementary mathematical 
computations will be able from the table 
of rates which may be had on application 
to the Superintendent to calculate for him- 
self what the cost of an annuity would be. 
It may be mentioned, however, that a man of 
20 would pay for an annuity of $10 to begin 
at 65, and to be paid from that age as long 
as he lived, $7.89 on Plan B or $15.10 on 
Plan A. Under Plan A, if the annuitant 
should die before the annuity falls due, a 
return would be made in one payment of 
the amount paid in with 4 per cent com- 
pound interest added. At age 21 the rate 
on Plan B is $8.25, and on Plan A $15.70. 
At 22 it is $863 on Plan B, and $16.33 on 
Plan A, the premium increasing with each 
attained birthday. At age 50 the premium 
will have increased to $33.66 on Plan B, and 
to $48.97 on Plan A. If he desired to secure 
an annuity of $600 to begin at 65 he would 
have to purchase sixty annuities of $10 each, 
or thirty of $20 each. He would not be re- 
quired to purchase a prescribed number of 
annuities in any one year, but as the rate 
increases each year it would behoove him 
to “stock up” during his early years. The 
rates are so reasonable, there being no load- 
ing for expenses of any kind, that any young 


*Lapour Gazetre July, 1925, page 665. 


person may make with comparative ease 
under this plan of purchase his old age abso- 
lutely secure from want or poverty. As the 
purchaser sees his annuities grow, a strong 
incentive is created to continue the purchase 
and increase his holdings. The annuity may 
start at any age desired, but the later the 
age to which it is deferred, and the earlier 
the age at which the purchase is made, the 
smaller will be the amount to be paid. 

The Cumulative Single Premium Plan of 
purchase the Department believes will meet 
the circumstances of many who have allowed 
the years to slip by without having made 
any systematic effort to provide for their 
declining years. Such persons, if they have 
an amount which they could invest to secure 
a Deferred Annuity at 65 of whatever 
amount this sum would purchase, could add 
thereto by the purchase from time to time at 
their convenience of $10 Annuities. 

The Cumulative Single Premium Plan of 
purchase will meet also, it is believed, the 
requirements of many employers who have 
been and are desirous of assisting their em- 
ployees in making provision for the days 
when there will be no longer any pay cheque, 
but who have been averse, having regard to 
the fact that lean years are unavoidable, and 
have in the past come with alarming fre- 
quency, to being tied up to contribute specific 
amounts at regular periods. It should meet 
also with the approval of the employee, as 
the annuity becomes his property as soon as 
purchased, and no matter what may happen 
in the years to come to the business of the 
employer this would not affect the em- 
ployee’s annuities already acquired, as they 
would be his own property, and would be in 
his possession. An employee with the know- 
ledge that on attaining a certain age he 
would be assured of an income for the rest 
of his life, an income which his employer 
had assisted him to purchase, might be ex- 
pected to render meantime more efficient ser- 
vice to his employer than would an em- 
ployee who was drifting along constantly 
harassed by the fear of an old age of de- 
pendence. . 

Employers have been endeavouring for 
many years to evolve a pension system, but 
after careful investigation and consideration 
of the various systems in operation in the 
United States and elsewhere have come to 
the conclusion that a system operated under 
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Government control and supervision is the sion system would harmonize the relations 
only one that will bring a full measure of between capital and labour as nothing else 
satisfaction to employer and employee alike. could do; would do much to secure that 
It is believed that the adoption of a pen- continuity of service which all employers 


SINGLE PREMIUM REQUIRED TO BE MADE FOR THE PURCHASE OF A 
DEFERRED ANNUITY OF $10, TO BEGIN AT 65 AND 
TO BE PAID QUARTERLY 
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1. Under Plan B there would be no return to the estate 3. Under the 10-year Guaranteed Plan in event of death 
in the event of death. before annuity begins all payments made with 4% compound 


interest will be refunded. In event of death just after annuity 

2. Under Plan A in event of death before annuity begins | begins the annuity will be paid for 10 years in any event. If 

me payments made with 4% compound interest will be re- | the pronitent survives the 10 years the annuity will continue 
‘funded. for life. 
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realize is essential to the successful operation 
of their industries; and would reduce to a 
minimum the labour turnover which seems 
periodically to seize upon the younger work- 
men, and which is a nightmare to employers. 
Any plan projected by the Government 
would have behind it the security of the 
whole of the Dominion of Canada, would be 
built up on a reserve basis, and would be 
absolutely solvent. The contracts would be 
issued by the Government, and the employee 
could rely on receiving his annuity cheque 
when due. There would be no passing of divi- 
dends. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
treat of the Annuities System as a whole, 
but merely to explain briefly the application 
of the recent legislation. It may be said, 
however, that the people of Canada are 
manifesting an increasing interest in the An- 
nuities Scheme, are purchasing Deferred, Im- 
mediate, and Last Survivor Annuities on the 
different plans on which these may be ob- 
tained, and have already paid in to the Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of such annuities 
over ten mlilions of dollars. The System 
has been advertised throughout the length 
and breadth of the Dominion, but if there 
should be any one in Canada who is still in 
ignorance of its splendid provisions and 


facilities for saving for old age and who de- 
sires information on the subject, a request 
to the Annuities Branch of the Labour De- 
partment, Ottawa, will bring the Handbook of 
information by return mail. 

The accompanying table will show the 
single premium required to be made at each 
age between the ages of 5 and 65 to secure 
an annuity of $10 to begin at 65 on Plans 
A, B, and the 10-year Guaranteed Plan. 





Association of Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of Canada 


The association of workmen’s compensation 
boards of Canada held its annual meeting at 
Vancouver, B.C., during September, under the 
presidency of Mr. H. G. Wilson, of Winni- 
peg. Many administrative questions were dis- 
cussed, including that of the share which 
should be taken by Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards in the work of accident prevention, 
the convention being in favour of amend- 
ments to the several provincial acts that 
would give the Boards full authority in con- 
nection with the enforcement of safety regula- 
tions in all the industries to which they apply. 

Mr. E. 8. H. Winn, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia, was elected president for the en- 
suing year. 


Social Insurance in Poland 


The Department has received a volume en- 
titled “Social Insurance in Poland,” published 
by the Ministry of Labour of the Republic of 
Poland. This report was distributed to the 
delegates of the Seventh International Con- 
ference of Labour in Geneva. It is interest- 
ing as showing how a young country, con- 
fronted with many internal and external dif- 
ficulties, has succeeded in accomplishing an 
important work in advanced social legislation. 

The report gives an analysis of the statute 
of May, 1920, providing for compulsory in- 
surance against sickness. This was tne first 
Polish law, which replaced the laws of the 
former régime. In the beginning of 1925 
there were 229 local branch offices for insur- 
ance against sickness with 1,000,000 insured, 
making, with the families, a total of 4,200,000 
-persons. In 1924 the number of medical con- 
sultations amounted to 11,000,000; the dues 
paid to 64 million zlotys (1 zloty equals a 
gold franc). In Warsaw, a city with one mil- 
lion inhabitants, the insurance against sick- 
ness covers 40 per cent of the population. 

Social insurance in Poland extends not only 
to sickness but also to accidents, invalidity, 
old age and death. There are no special ar- 
rangements for different professions or trades, 


with the exception of State railway em- 
ployees, who are under a special régime. Ac- 
cident insurance in 1924 covered 317,000 em- 
ployers and 2,000,000 workpeople. In the 
same year, the number of pensions paid to 
the victims or to their survivors amounted to 
61,000 with approximately 874,000 zlotys 
monthly. The pensions for invalidity, old age 
and death amounted in 1924 to 1,300,000 
monthly for the former Austrian and Ger- 
man districts alone. 

Insurance against unemployment was be- 
gun under a statute of July 18, 1924 and is 
expected to cover the entire territory of the 
Republic within one year. Poland took this 
step in consequence of the economic crisis 
which followed the stabilization of the cur- 
rency. A special fund against unemployment 
was instituted, and from October, 1924, to 
January, 1925, approximately 10 million zlotys 
went from this fund to help 76,000 unem- 
ployed. It should be noted also that Poland 
offers the same benefits to foreign workmen 
as to her own citizens. In the maitter of ac- 
cidents, invalidity, old age, death and un- 
employment the Polish law exceeds the re- 
quirements of the various plans recommended 
by the International Labour Conference. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA IN 1924 


"THE report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Manitoba for the year 
1924 is the fourth report published by the 
Board since the Province adopted the plan 
of exclusive state insurance against industrial 
accidents which is followed in the compensa- 
tion acts of five other provinces of the Do- 
minion. The act of 1916 had established an 
accident fund made up of contributions from 
private insurance companies, in which em- 
ployers were obliged to insure themselves 
against the risk of accidents to their em- 
ployees. The act of 1920 set aside the 
agency of private companies, and is appli- 
cable to all cases of compensable injury aris- 
ing subsequently to January 1, 1920, when the 
new act became effective. The act of 1916, 
however, remains in effect in regard to all 
eases which arose during its existence, that 
is from ‘March 1, 1917, to December 1, 1920. 
During 1924 the Board received reports of 
8,949 accidents, as compared with 9,546 in 
1923, a decrease of 6.3 per cent. The falling 
off was largely in the steam railways, in which 
class the number of accidents fell from 5,152 
in 1923 to 4,590 im 1924. 
The figures showing the degree of disability 
resulting from these accidents by groups are 
not yet published for 1924, but these groups 


in 1923 were as follows:— 
WIGCICAL AAT OR OMI oul eka ln el ne RS ik hae 1,959 
Temporary Disabilities (over three days).. 3,297 
Permanent «totalsdisabilities y's. fee ee 3 
Permanent partial disabilities... .. .. .. .. 173 
Seta CAGES Reese Ved dat fetes icc cs iy vaceaulVetaWeneia Dats 37 
UCTCCLEC -CASESOn sata eet Persudhstes We ad a eas 164 
Minor disabilities (under three days, no 
expense) sei Fine os a, py Aus 3,896 


The moneys disbursed by the Board during 
1924 amounted to $757,148.11, as compared 
with $670,524 during 1923, an increase of 
$86,624.61 or 12.9 per cent. The number of 
cheques issued by the Board during 1924 
‘totalled 21,941, as compared with 20,934 issued 
during 1923, an increase of 1,007, or 4.8 per 
cent. The value of Board orders during 1924 
for the payment of compensation, which in- 
cludes orders respecting Dominion Govern- 
ment employees, and covers the amount set 
aside to reserve to provide for future pay- 
ments in fatal and permanent disability cases, 
was $763,418.76, as compared with $844,289.27 
during 1923, a decrease of $80,870.51, or 9.6 
per cent. 

During 1924 the Board’s Chief Medical Of- 
ficer treated 858 cases of minor injury for 
which, had the usual fees been paid, the sum 
of $6,580.50 would have been disbursed. This 


compares with 870 cases treated during 1923, 
the fees chargeable amounting to $6,621.50. 
The aggregate days of disability for all cases 
so treated in 1924 was 3,944, an average of 4.6 
days per case, as compared with an average 
of 3.3 days per case during 1923. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, 381 person were in receipt of 
payments with respect to fatal accidents 
grouped according to their relationship to the 
deceased workman. These dependents in- 
cluded 114 widows, 234 children, 13 fathers, 17 
mothers, and 8 sisters. 


During 1924 the Board assessed 3,701 em- 
ployers in class “G,” (that is, “General body 
of employers”) as compared with 4,116 during 
1923, a decrease of 10.08 per cent. The 
actual payrolls on which employers were as- 
sessed in 1923, and the assessment paid by 
employers in the various classes for the same 
year were as follows:— 








1923 
Cl Actual Assessment 
= payrolls paid 
$ $ 

A. Canadian Pacific Railway..| 9,991,116 72 129,715 98 
B. Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 

SEE NAS STARS SRN MRI TEENE E 1,053,194 84 12, 112521 
C. Canadi National Rail- 

rp ers ye ae d BAAR es Seer 11,731,191 14 154,083 74 
D. Province of Manitoba...... 1,731,191 14 21,102 11 
BeyCOity or winnipes eee. 2,390,064 09 44,680 39 
G. General Body of Employees| 27,436,271 00 434,438 84 
H. Winnipeg Electric Railway.| 2,450,742 85 23,456 46 


During 1924 the Board audited the payrolls 
of 3,386 employers in 151 cities, towns and 
villages throughout the Province. 


The cost of administration of the act dur- 
ing 1924 was $70,727.54 allowing for the sum 
of $7,493.05 charged to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for administering the Dominion Act 
(Statutes of 1918, chapter 15), and also de- 
ducting $6,580.80 charged to the various 
classes of employees as additional medical 
aid. 


Accidents in 1923—The report contains an 
analysis of the compensable accidents which 
occurred in 1923. In the general industrial 
class 68,334 days, or an average for each 
case of 20.73 days, were lost as the result. of 
temporary disability, and 28,270 days, or an 
average of 160.62 days, through permanent 
disability. The average of all classes of 
workers is given as 35.53 years, and the aver- 
age weekly wage at $25.45. 


/ 
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The causes of accidents are analysed as fol- 
lows :— 
Temporary | Permanent 
— disability | disability Death 

Prime movers........ 73 9 1 
Working machines.... 313 46 1 
Hoisting apparatus.... 44 7) 4 
Dangerous substances. 139 4 5 
Stepping on or striking 

against objects...... 354 3 1 
Falling objects........ 111 7 0 
Handling objects...... 1,172 30 0 
POO eats ae a ess 287 11 a4 
Runaways and.  ani- 

mals. J poe a 53 2 0 
Moving trains, vehi- 

clessetes.c 2. OP. svn 206 23 18 
Falls of persons....... 857 19 4 
All other causes....... 188 20 2 

3,297 176 37 
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Of. the 176 permanent disability cases, 59 
occurred in the steam railway group, 10 in 
bricklaying, 9 in sawmills, 7 in metal manu- 
facture, the distributed 
through the various industrial groups, while 
19 of the 37 fatal accidents occurred on steam 
railways, 3 in lumbering, 2 each in cement 


remainder being 


manufacture, power line construction, power 
line operation, and electric railways, and one 
each in abattoirs, operation of grain elevators, 
iron and steel works, manufacture of gasoline, 
etc., natural ice, window cleaning and whole- 


sale establishments. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO IN 1925 


HE Ontario Minimum Wage Board, in its 
report for 1924, states that during the 

four years since the minimum wage act took 
effect it has pursued the policy of engaging 
the sympathy and co-operation of both em- 
ployers and employees. Consequently it has 
had the assistance of the great mass of those 
who are directly engaged in the industries of 
the province. The Board is assisted in its 
work by the provincial factory inspectors, 
who continually report any establishment in 
which the minimum wage orders are not 
posted as required. The factory inspectors 
also, when requested by the Board, inter- 
view employees and employers, thus saving 
the expense of maintaining a separate force 
of inspectors. The Board meets the chief 
factory inspector every two weeks for the 
consideration of matters requiring investiga- 
tion. Up to the present time all difficulties 
that have arisen out of minimum wage orders 


have been settled pacifically, the Board’s ex-. 


perience being that orders are more often 
violated through ignorance, inattention or in- 
efficiency than from an intention to defraud 
the workers. 

The whole industrial field, as far as female 
workers are concerned, has now been almost 
covered by orders, but a few trades of excep- 
tional type still remain. There is also the 
problem of home work, which no Board on 
this continent has yet attempted to solve, but 
which is one of great importance for many 
wage-earning women. The Board intends 
shortly to give its attention to this question. 

The year 1924 was one of trade depression, 
and the Board had the task not only of rais- 
ing the wages that were below the level of 
subsistence, but also of keeping existing rates 
from falling below that line. The figures 
given in the report show the extent to which 
low wages have been raised, but there is no 


available measure of the extent to which the 
Board has been successful in maintaining at 
fair levels wages which would otherwise have 
fallen below the minimum standard. 

The minimum wage schedules are based on 
the estimated cost of living, and the Board is 
therefore obliged to follow the variations in 
the prices of the various commodities con- 
sumed by the average working working 
woman. For this purpose a standard budget 
has been drawn up, representing the average 
expenditure of a saleswoman in Toronto, with 

«| A oul 
allowances for board and lodging, clothing 
and sundries. This budget forms the basis 
from which the living expenses of women in 
other industries and places are estimated. 
The various items in the budget for one year 
are as follows:— 

Board and lodging at $7 per week.. . $364 00 
Clothing—footwear and repairs (3 pairs, $5, 

$4, $4; bedroom slippers, $1, rubbers, $1; 

repairs, $2), $17; stockings, 8 pairs, $6.40; 

underwear $8.50; nightgowns, $4; petti- 

coats and bloomers, $5; corsets, 3 pairs, $4.50; 

corset covers, $3; kimona, (2 years), $1.25; 

hats (2 hats) $11; suits (half cost, to wear 

2 years) $11 (or skirt (1 year), $5, and light 

coat (2 years) $12; winter coat (half cost, to 

wear 2 years) $9 winter dresses, $10; sum- 

mer dresses, 2 or 3, $12; shirt waists, 3, $8.25; 

sweater (2 years) $2; aprons, $2.50; handker- 

chiefs, $2; gloves, $4; scarf, $1.75, and um- 

brella, to last 2 years, $1.25 ..... .. . . 124 
Sundries—Laundry, $89; Doctor, pee ointhiorae 

$20; car fare, $39; reading matter, $6; postage 

and stationery, $5; recreation and amusement, 

$23; church and charity, $10; incidentals, in- 

cluding brush, comb, soap, tooth paste, tal- 

cum powder, nail file, shoe polish, hand 

lotion, pins, needles, thread, whisk, shoe laces, 

CUCU eines Oa ne” Mee beetles Lice mn a 
Total copetes vie wulttdiieees oe 162 
Total expenses for year.. .. .. . 650 40 


On the basis of the rae al disbursements 
for one year, the weekly cost of board and 
lodging would be $7; clothing, $2.39 and sun- 
dries, $3.11, or a total of $12.50 per week. 
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The first twenty orders of the Board have 
now been in force for three successive years, 
and for these years comparative statistics as 
to employment, hours, and wages are avail- 
able. ‘Similar comparisons for nine other 
orders are shown for two years. These com- 
parisons show that an advance has been made 
in average weekly earnings in the industries 
covered by the Board, with only one or two 
exceptions, the most pronounced increase 
being in retail stores in Toronto, in which the 
average weekly wages rose from $13.25 in 1921 
to $16.07 in 1924, and in the drug and chemi- 
cal group, which advanced from $12.86 in 


1923 to $14.34 in 1924. On the other hand 
slight declines were noted as between 1923 
and 1924 in confectionery manufacture in 
country districts, and in textile factories in 
Toronto and in small cities and towns, while a 
slight fall occurred in the needle trades in 
cities over 30,000 outside Toronto as between 
1922 and 1928, followed by a recovery in 1924. 
A similar movement was recorded in depart- 
mental stores in Toronto. The accompany- 
ing table shows the average wages paid and 
the average hours of work in 1924 in the 
various industries covered by orders of the 
Board. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO 











Laundries, dye-works, etc. (Toronto)...........0..20-eeeee- 
Laundries, dye-works, etc. (other cities over 30,000)........ 
Laundries, dye-works, etc. (rest of province)................ 
Confectionery, ete. (Toronte)ivcc) A. . diated. . weht.. ones 
Confectionery, etc. (other cities over 30,000)................ 
Confectionery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000)................... 
Confectionery, etc. (rest of province)............e0.ceeeeeees 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (Toronto).................. 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (other cities over 30,090)... 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000).... 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (rest of province)........... 
Retail'stores (PForonte) 8) RE) CWP. PR. 
Retail stores (other cities over 30,000)..............0-0.000- 
Retail stores (cities 5,000 to 30,000).................. bs bine 
Retail stores (rest of province)................. rari 3 AON Se 
MOXTIEHACLOLIESNCHORODEO) Mey Waa Wom wean setae gM EP Nad) 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000)...............0..- 
Textile factories (cities 5,000 to 30,000).................005. 
Lextilestactories’ (rest. of pProvance) 4. 4 csctle Wee < suber deeds. st 
INeocietrades: (CL OrONtO) eae ee ee ee ee ce Rie) 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000)...............00005. 
Needle trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)...............000ee eee 
Needle trades (rest‘of province)! si. 6. 2200. ee eae, 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (Toronto)................005- 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (other cities over 30,000)..... 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000)....... 
Drugs, chemica!s, cereals, etc. (rest of province)............ 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (Toronto)............... 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (other cities over 30, 000) 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (cities 5,000 to 30, 000).. 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (rest of province)....... 
ee stores, having more than 150 employees, 

SE OTON LOLS sits emer ete iM li ale ac ee ES): 


Average Weekly Average 

Fis Female Employees Wage hase 

ign a ar a ee eT (Si ea AOR ER 6 oe ERO pee Aw per 

Over 18 | Under 18} Over 18 | Under18] week 

$i) CtSaln $y, ebs 

44 790 74 13 41 10 47 45-7 
29 348 34 12 99 9 91 47-2 
40 264 50 Lid 9 13 49-4 
50 1,729 400 14 20 10 14 45-9 
25 515 182 12,12 10 41 47-0 
22 340 101 11 98 9 29 51-0 
10 169 44 ito! o2 10 79 53-0 
52 1, 006 320 14 31 10 06 45-8 
15 202 34 12 56 9 41 48-0 
20 229 62 rst 0°37 47-5 
5 51 13 13 89 10 27 48-0 
380 428 46 16 61 11 09 49-5 
a2 1, 008 47 14 10 11 38 48-2 
70 913 63 14 19 9 14 50-6 
25 116 5 i2 94 7 70 49-9 
34 2,136 287 15 11 11 26 44.3 
23 2,825 581 13 94 11 68 48-0 
58 2,931 758 7 763) 10 08 49-3 
63 1,897 438 12.572, 9 22 51-4 
329 7,455 523 15° 13 TOMLIN Sree ie 
49 782 60 14 88 9 35 45-9 
54 1, 530 262 13 48 9 O01 46-3 
18 104 30 12 44 8 85 47-0 
67 569 84 14 68 11 98 44-3 
31 233 Sy 14 25 11 21 46-0 
15 184 als 13 84 B15 44-5 
16 151 16 125 0,53) spt eee 
28 427 95 15 68 9 98 45-6 
7 150 22 16 82 12 59 47-4 
28 445 116 14 08 8 91 49-0 
19 857 85 11 92 9 27 48-4 
3 3,181 407 16 27 | 10 50 47-0 





Order governing Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms 


The Minimum Wage Board of Ontario re- 
cently issued order number 40, governing 
female employees in restaurants and refresh- 
ment rooms in cities of 30,000 population or 
over, excepting Toronto. The order, which 
took effect on September 15, fixes a minimum 
rate for all such employees of $12 per week, 
applicable to all female employees working 
36 hours or more in the week. If an.em- 
ployee works more than 50 hours a week she 
is to be paid in addition at least 24 cents per 
hour for all time over 50 hours. Short time 
for employees regularly working a full week 
is to be calculated in proportion ‘to the normal 


length of the weekly period. An employee 
regularly working less than 36 hours per week 
is to be paid at a rate not less than 24 cents 
per hour. No reduction of the minimum rate 
for apprentices is allowed by this order. 

Lodging is not to be charged for in excess 
of a rate of $1.50 per week, or board in ex- 
cess of a rate of $4.50 per week, or single 
meals in excess of a rate of 25 cents per meal. 

No deduction below the minimum wage 
line for absence is to exceed the value of the 
time lost. 

Employees serving light drinks and _ ice 
cream from counters are classed as sales- 
women and do not come under this order. 
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EARLY CLOSING OF RETAIL STORES IN CERTAIN PROVINCES OF 
CANADA 


HE City Council of Montreal recently 
appointed a commission to study the 
question of the hours of closing of retail 
stores in the city. It had been proposed that 
the existing early closing by-law should be 
repealed, this proposal being strongly op- 
posed by the retail employees’ association. 
The existing by-law, which was passed in 
August, 1919, provides as follows:— 


Article 2.—Except as otherwise hereinafter provided, 
stores in the city of Montreal shall be closed at 
7 o’clock in the evening on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of each week, at 9 o’clock in 
the evening on Friday and at 11 o’clock in the even- 
ing on Saturday, and shall remain closed until 5 o’clock 
in the morning, the following day. The said stores may. 
however, remain open until 11 o’clock in the evening 
on the hereinafter mentioned days: (a) The day pre- 
ceding the following holidays: Epiphany, Good Friday, 
Immaculate Conception Day, Empire Day, Dominion 
Day, All Saints Day, Ascension Day, Labour Day 
and Thanksgiving Days; (b) the last days of the 
month of December of each year, from the 15th of 
said month inclusive; (c) the days of the week pre- 
ceding Easter Day; (d) the day before the eve of the 
following holidays of the Jews: the first day of the 
year, Atonement Day, Passover Day, the feast of the 
Tabernacles and the feast of the Pentecost. 

Article 3—Notwithstanding the above _ provisions, 
tailors, merchant tailors, milliners and women dealing 
in novelties and needle-work may keep their stores 
open until 9 o’clock in the evening on Monday, pro- 
vided that the services of no employee be retained 
between 7 o’clock and 9 o’clock in the evening. 


The by-law does. not apply to such estab- 
lishments as sell only tobacco, newspapers, 
flowers, confectionery, ice cream or similar 
articles, or to drug stores. The taking of 
orders after closing hours by telephone or 
otherwise, is forbidden. However, the sale 
of articles which may be required in cases of 
death, illness or accident, is permitted in 
all cases of stores during closing hours. 

Another by-law passed in 1920 regulates 
the hours of closing of barber shops in the 
city as follows:— 

Article 3.—Barber shops, in the city of Montreal, 
shall be closed every evening, during the week, at 
8 o’clock, and shall remain closed until 7 o’clock a.m. 
the following day, except on Saturdays and the days 
preceding the holidays mentioned in paragraph 24 of 
Article 36, of the Revised Statutes of the Province of 
Quebec, 1909, when the said shops may remain open 
until 11 o’clock p.m., and during the hours the said 
shops must be so closed, no clients shall be admitted 
therein. Any work which has been begun previous to 
the hour fixed for closing may, however, be com- 
pleted. 

The report of the municipal commission, 
which was presented to the city council in 
September, shows the practice which prevails 
in other cities in Quebec and throughout 
various parts of Canada in respect to the 
hours of retail stores. 


Quebec—At St. John’s the early closing 
by-law requires the stores to be closed at 7 
p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
in January, February and March; on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays in April, 
May and June; on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays in July, August 
and September; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays in October and November 
and on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the fifteen 
first days of December. The stores are to 
remain open every night during the last 
fifteen days of December. At Sorel an early 
closing by-law has been in existence for the 
last 15 years and has proved satisfactory. 
In Quebec city all stores close at 7 p.m. 
every night in the week except on Satur- 
days and on the eve of holidays when the 
closing is 9 p.m. As the by-law was not 
being observed in regard to Saturday clos- 
ing, the Retail Merchants’ Association re- 
cently asked the council to amend the by- 
law by requiring the closing to be at 10 pm. 
on Saturdays and on the eve of holidays, 
at midnight from December 20 to 31, but 
no change has been made in the regulation 
except for the period between the 20th and 
3lst December. At Three Rivers the early 
closing hours are 6 p.m. on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays, and at 
9 p.m. on Fridays, except on the eve of holi- 
days and during the period between De- 
cember 15 and January 1, for all novelty, 
furniture, etc., stores; in jewellery, grocery 
and butcher shops, etc., at 7 p.m. on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays, except on 
the eve of holidays; and in the jewellery, 
watch-making shops, etc., on all days in Decem- | 
ber except holidays. Barber shops must close 
at 8 p.m. except on Saturdays and on the 
eve of holidays, when they may remain open 
until midnight. 


Prince Edward Island—The Provincial 
Retail Merchants’ Association informed the 
Commission that no act has been passed in 
regard to early closing, and that the matter 
is left to the merchants to decide, being 
finally adjusted by the association. In Char- 
lottetown, the stores close at 530 p.m. all 
year round except on Saturday, when. they 
remain open until 930 p.m. During the 
summer months, all stores are closed at 12.30 
p.m. on Wednesdays. 

New Brunswick —The closing hours of stores 
in New Brunswick is regulated by a provinical 
statute which requires any branch of com- 
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mercial business to close not later than the 
hour fixed by the statute, upon petition 
signed by three-fourths of the merchants 
affected, the hour so fixed being 6 p.m. on all 
week days except Saturday. At Fredericton, 
all stores except groceries, close at 6 p.m. 
At St. John early closing is observed only by 
the furniture dealers. Owing to the great 
number of Jewish merchants in the province, 
the regulation governing shorter hours can- 
not be carried out as the larger stores close 
at 6 p.m., and the smaller ones at 10 or 
tig om ca 


Ontario—The Commission was informed 
by the Retail Merchants’ Association that 
early closing in Ontario is governed by pro- 
vincial statute, but the half-day closing may 
be fixed for any day in the week upon a 
petition of 75 per cent of the merchants in- 
terested, and the municipal council is re- 
quired to adopt a regulation in conformity 
therewith. Many of the municipalities make 
locai arrangements which are almost in every 
case satisfactory. At Toronto _ several 


branches of trade are subject to a by-law re- 
quiring them to close at 7 p.m. except on the 
eve of certain holidays and during Christmas 
week. Since the exclusion of fruit and green 
grocery stores from the list, it has been 
found difficult to carry out the provisions of 
the by-law owing to the great number of 
stores which carry not only fruit and greens 
but certain lines of groceries. At Ottawa 
and other important cities charter amend- 
ments fix the closing of all stores at 6 p.m. 


Mantoba—Retail stores in Winnipeg are 
required to close at 6 p.m. every day in the 
week except on Saturdays, on the eve of 
holidays, and in the last three weeks in De- 
cember, when the closing is at 10 p.m. Con- 
fectionery and tobacco shops, as well as res- 
taurants and others, are not included in this 
list. There is considerable difficulty in en- 
forcing the by-law in stores in which the sale 
of certain articles is permitted and the sale of 
other articles prohibited. Early closing by- 
laws exist in Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Dauphin and in other cities of the Province. 





Strike of Bank Clerks in France 


A strike of bank clerks broke out recently 
on a large scale in France. It began in Mar- 
seilles on July 24, whence it spread to Paris, 
where a strike was declared on July 27 in all 
the principal Paris banks except the Société 
Générale. The strike subsequently spread to 
other large towns, and was practically general 
by August 6, the number of strikers amounting 
to 20,000 in Paris and 40,000 in the provinces. 

Banking institutions have developed very 
considerably of late years in France, and this 
growth has been accompanied by a parallel 
increase in the number and membership of 
organizations of bank employees. The result 
has been the formation of a species of bank- 
ing proletariat, and the various employees’ or- 
ganizations, grouped in a national federation, 
have for long been carrying on a considerable 
agitation throughout the whole country with 
a view to giving publicity to their claims. 

The strike was primarily due to demands 
on the employees’ part for a higher scale of 
wages, rates and pensions. The strikers ap- 
parently received the almost unanimous sup- 
port of public opinion and of the press. At- 
tempts to secure a settlement by conciliatory 
means were made by the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Finance. The strike came 
to an end on September 11th, a majority of 
the bankers having agreed to accept a collect- 
ive agreement proposed by the employees. 
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Immigration into Canada in 1925 


Immigration to Canada for the first four 
months of the fiscal year ended July 3lst 
amounted to a total of 40,608, of which 19,217 
were British, 6,874 from the United States, and 
14,517 from other countries. In the same 
period 12,170 Canadians who had been absent 
in the United States for six months or over 
returned to Canada with the intention of mak- 
ing their permanent residence in this country. 
If the returned Canadians are added to the 
general immigration the total for the four 
months is 52,778. 

Immigration for the month of July consisted 
of 3,123 British, 1,567 from United States, and 
3,469 from other countries. 

The total number of Canadians who have re- 
turned from the United States since April 1, 
1924, after settling in that country for six 
months or longer, and now with the intention 
of remaining permanently in Canada, is 55,945. 


According to official statistics compiled by 
the Co-operative Union, the membership of 
distributive co-operative societies in Great 
Britain increased from 4,618,819 in 1923 to 
4,752,636, this being the greatest annual in- 
crease since 1920. It is estimated that the 
membership figures for 1924 represent a com- 
munity of nineteen million persons served by 
these societies. 
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CANADIAN COUNCIL 


HE fifth annual conference under the 
auspices of the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare was held in Ottawa from Sep- 
tember 28 to October 1, 1925. The conference 
was divided into three sections and the pro- 
gramme of each organized so that every par- 
ticipating organization took an active part in 
the proceedings. The following outline indi- 
cates the nature and scope of the papers and 
discussions :— 

Section A —Social hygiene and child wel- 
fare; The child and _ tuberculosis; Mental 
hygiene and child welfare. 

Section B—The mother and child in the 
outposts; Child placing in rural areas; Essen- 
tials of normal childhood physique. 

Section C—The Central Placement Bureau; 
The Ethical and spiritual development of the 
child; Family desertion. 

September 28 was devoted to executive and 
general business meetings including reports on 
progress during the past five years in each of 
the following branches of the Council’s work: 
(a) Provincial legislation; (b) Child health; 
(c) Child labour; (d) Education and recrea- 
tion; (e) Delinquency problems; (f) Mental 
hygiene; (g) Dependency and neglect; (h) 
Ethical and spiritual development of the child. 

A summary of the work of the Council dur- 
ing the past five years was presented by Miss 
Charlotte Whitton, Honorary Secretary. The 
general meetings were presided over by ‘Mrs. 
C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, president for the 
past and ensuing years. Each evening special 
open meetings were held at which prominent 
health, social science and social service work- 
ers addressed the delegates and public. 

A special session on juvenile immigration was 
held on September 30, at which Mr. Percy 
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ON CHILD WELFARE 


Roberts, of the Barnardo Homes, London, Eng- 
land, described the organization and methods 
of juvenile immigration as carried on between 
England and Canada. He pointed out the 
safeguards which exist for excluding all but 
healthy, desirable young people and expressed 
the desire on the part of British organizations 
to do everything in their power to safeguard 
the interests of the children. The discussion 
revealed considerable difference of opinion as 
to the effectiveness of the methods now em- 
ployed and as to the advisability of admitting 
juvenile immigrants to Canada unless they 
come as members of a family. It was felt 
that supervision of those now in Canada 
should be continued ‘until the age of twenty- 
one rather than eighteen as at present and 
that greater care should be taken to exclude 
mentally defective children. The opinion was 
expressed by several speakers that juvenile 
immigration as at present conducted is a form 
of child labour which should be discontiued. 
It was stated that no child under fourteen 
could now be brought into Canada for adop- 
tion or boarding arrangements (LABOUR 
GazeTrE, September, 1925, page 857). Hitherto 
children have been sent from Great Britain 
before they were fourteen in order that they 
might become members of Canadian families 
and thus be more easily trained in Canadian 
customs. Co-operation among emigration agen- 
cies, federal and provincial authorities and 
Canadian organizations was urged by members 
of the Council. 

At the annual business meeting held on 
Thursday afternoon, October 1, the following 
standards and problems for investigation and 
research were adopted as a programme for 
the next five years:— 


Five-Year Program, 1925 to 1930 


Subject to the right to enlarge or modify its 
statement of programme at any annual meet- 
ing the Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
adopts the following declaration of aims for 
the guidance of its members and officers during 
the five year period beginning October first, 
1925. 

A—On HEALTH 

1. Support of the movement toward the 
establishment of a Federal Ministry of Health 
which shall assume responsibility for general 
reseaich in preventive medicine and co-opera- 
tion with Provincial health bodies in the dis- 
semination of health literature and in provid- 
ing specialized clinics. 

2. Support of effort in each province toward 
setting up a Provincial Department or Bureau 


of Health which shall either provide or co- 
operate with municipalities in providing, in 
addition to facilities for sanitation and disease 
control, the following clinical service. 


(a) For pre-natal and pre-school guidance. 

(6b) For physical and mental examination 
of all school children not less than 
three times during their school career 
and making application for work per- 
mits. 

(c) For special physical and psychiatric ser- 
vice to problem cases—both children and 
adults. 


3. Encouragement of research in Canadian 
universities and colleges on matters affecting 
the health and well-being of children. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Ontario Division of Industrial Hygiene 


HE forty-third annual report of the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health for Ontario out- 
lines the work carried on during 1924 by the 
various branches of the Department of 
Health. The Department was established 
under the Public Health Act, 1924 (Lazour 
GAZETTE, June, 1924), to take over the admin- 
istration of the Public Health Act and the 
other acts relating to the protection of the 
health of the people of the province. Under 
existing arrangements the Minister of Health 
is also Minister of Labour. Separate sections 
of the report dealt with the measures taken 
during the year for the prevention of dis- 
eases and for the education of the public in 
health matters. Progress is reported in con- 
nection with maternal and child hygiene and 
sanitary engineering, and the work carried 
on by the Department in its laboratories is 
described. 

The most. interesting section, from the point 
of view of labour, is that which describes the 
work of the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 
The purpose of this Division is the prevention 
of disability among wage earners by means 
both of public instruction and of actual 
measures taken to reduce the waste which re- 
sults from this cause. The Department is 
in fact doing the same work as is carried on 
in the numerous industrial health services in 
individual plants in the United States. In- 
creasing interest in the Department’s work 
has been shown lately by both employers and 
workers, many inquiries having been received 
on problems affecting the health of workers. 
The Department has also assisted employers 
in dealing with such problems as the measure- 
ment of the amount of lead or benzol in the 
air, ventilation, the organization of “plant 
services,” the prevention of specific diseases, 
etc. The Division now receives sickness 
records from an increasing number of plants 
than formerly, and a new record of industrial 
sickness is thus being accumulated for On- 
tario. 

Doctors and Nurses—The number of in- 
dustrial nurses is steadily increasing, their 
work lying chiefly in reducing the risk of in- 
fection in cases of injury. There has also 
been an increase in the number of physicians 
associated with industry. The report states 
that while the great majority of physicians 
still only come into touch with industry when 
they are called to treat a worker injured dur- 
ing his employment, yet there is an increase 
in the number of physicians who are em- 
ployed on a part-time basis, with some re- 
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sponsibility for health work done in the plant 
and with corresponding opportunity to apply 
the principles of preventive medicine in the 
maintenance of the health of the workers. 
They may be employed as physicians to plant 
“benefit. societies,” and as records are kept 
in these societies a reduction in lost time from 
sickness is at once apparent; or as part of 
a definite programme instituted by industrial 
executives for the prevention of sickness, 
entirely apart from its treatment. The De- 
partment finds that the latter is a much more 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Moreover the Department has been asked 
by physicians not directly connected with in- 
dustry to furnish information on such sub- 
jects as the hazards of electrical welding, the 
infection of wounds in abattoirs, the best 
methods of conducting periodical physical ex- 
aminations of workers. The Department is 
asked also for its help in such work as special 
examinations of men exposed to lead or silica 
dust. 


Occupational diseases—Schedule 3 of The 


‘Workmen’s Compensation Act contains a list 


of seven occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is paid. Reports received by the 
Division show that twenty-two cases of occu- 
pational disease were compensated during the 
year. By the regulation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, dated December 24, 
1924, stone worker’s or grinder’s phthisis due 
to employment in quarrying or in cutting, 
crushing, grinding, or polishing of stone, or 
in grinding or polishing of metal; and benzol 
poisoning due to employment in any process 
involving the use of benzol were added to 
this list. When silicosis is sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to produce disablement the condition 
proceeds progressively and fairly rapidly to a 
fatal issue. To be effective in the prevention 
of permanent disability compensation should 
be paid before the condition beeomes dis- 
abling. 

Of interest in connection with the occu- 
pational disease side of the Division’s work 
has been the activity of the Occupational 
Disease Committee of the Ontario Medical 
Association in the effort to further informa- 
tion among practitioners as to the incidence 
and diagnosis of occupational diseases. The 
Division has prepared two memoranda, one 
dealing with the diagnosis of lead poisoning 
and one dealing with nickel rash, for distribu- 
tion by this Committee to the profession in 
Ontario. By request a programme dealing 
with different phases of industrial hygiene is 
in course of preparation by this Division. 
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Recommendations—(1) There is a serious 
lack of co-ordination between the different 
government bodies at present concerned with 
the worker’s health, especially The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Factory In- 
spection Branch of the Labour ‘Department, 
and the Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Provincial Department of Health. A first- 
hand study should be made of the different 
methods of factory medical inspection in Eng- 
land and in some countries of Europe, with 
a view to judging how best industrial health 
activities can be administered. It should be 
possible to build up a service which could 
co-operate with industry im the prevention of 
disability. 

(2) Serious consideration should be given 
to the recognition of the idea that the preven- 
tion of accidents and occupational diseases is 
a necessary part of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in Ontario at present is not the potent in- 
fluence for the prevention of disability among 
workers which it should be. The employer 
who effects a real reduction in accident cost 
in his plant pays for his efforts in prevention 
and at the same time continues to pay a high 
percentage of his compensation cost. This 
tends to destroy the initiative to cut down 
disability. 

(3) There is need of some system for noti- 
fication by physicians of cases of occupational 
disease. 

(4) Legislation should be brought in pro- 
viding for compulsory periodic physical ex- 
amination of exposed workers in:— 

(a) Certain lead trades; for example storage 
battery manufacture. 

(6) The chief trades where benzol poisoning 
is a hazard; for example, the rubber trade. 


Samtary Inspection—The chief sanitary in- 
spector notes with satisfaction that organiza- 
tions such as the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Canada Lumbermen’s Asso- 
clation and the Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion are now taking very active interest in 
safety work. The new arrangement whereby the 
inspection staff is placed under the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene has opened up new oppor- 
tunities for investigation and for developing 
health education. “ Without going outside the 
division, the chief inspector says, “I believe 
the present arrangement, being part lay staff 
and part medical, is a combination which 
should be able to cope with almost any situa- 
tion which may arise.” 

The extent of the work carried on by in- 
spectors is shown by the fact that in the lum- 
bering industry they cover the operations 
of 269 companies with 843 camps employing 
50,591 workmen. 
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Coal Miners’ Health and Welfare 


A valuable study of the coal miner, his 
health, diseases and general welfare, is con- 
tributed to the Journal of Industrial Hygiene 
by Dr. E. L. ‘Collins, professor of preventive 
medicine in the Welsh National School of 
Medicine. He reaches the conclusion that the 
“occupation of coal mining is not on the 
whole an unhealthy one, but the mind of the 
miner is affected by the special condition of 
his work and expresses itself in a tendency to 
strike.” These conditions might be improved 
in various directions. In the matter of food, 
for example, the mining industry still adheres 
to the custom, which fifteen years ago pre- 
vailed in factory employment, of leaving it 
to each man to partake of a daily monotonous 
picnic of unappetizing viands which he has 
carried with him to work. The industrial 
canteen has not yet been introduced into the 
mining industry, even though a pithead kit- 
chen would be simpler to organize than a 
factory canteen where perhaps 700 workers or 
more have to be seated at once and served 
in five or six minutes. Meals from a pithead 
kitchen could be sent underground in hot, 
water-jacketed containers placed in empty 
coal tubs going to various parts of the work- 
ings. These tubs would soon reach their desti- 
nations, just as tubs containing supplies of 
beer did in times past, when beer was permitted 
to be sent into the workings. Miners do not 
all stop work for food at any definite time, 
and the service could be extended over an 
hour or more, thereby avoiding the rush of a 
factory canteen. 

In regard to the industrial diseases to which 
miners are exposed—mystagmus, beat knee, 
beat hhand and beat elbow, ankylostomiasis 
and other parasitic diseases, and the diseases 
exposure to stone dusting, the 
writer states that miner’s mystagmus is now 
definitely known to be associated with deficient 
illumination. This disease dioes not occur 
among metalliferous miners, who all use naked 
lights. Occasionally a case is heard of from 
candle pits, but the illumination in these pits, 
although greater than that in safety-lamp 
pits, is low—lower than that of metalliferous 
mines, owing to the black, light-albsorbing sur- 
face of the coal. The great bulk of the cases of 
mystagmus come from safety-lamp pits. The 
disease was first recognized soon after safety 
lamps were introduced and has since steadily 
increased in prevalence. Better illumination 
is required in order to abolish mystagmus. 

'Miner’s beat knee, hand and elbow iis 
caused by the unusual position in which the 
miner is required to work. He has often to 
kneel at his work, and when undercutting 
coal he lies on his side with one knee tucked 
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up, the elbow of the same side resting either 
on his flexed thigh or on the hard floor. If 
infection gains access through some minute 
puncture, through sodden skin when the work- 
ings are wet, or through the blood stream when 
the general health is poor, a condition of in- 
flammation and suppurative cellulitis is par- 
ticularly liable to develop. The handle of 
the pick, if it is not smooth, or if rock or 
hard coal is being worked, acts as a source of 
chronic trauma to the palm, causing “beat 
hand.” The suggested remedies for this group 
of diseases are the use of knee pads, especially 
in thin seams, and closer attention to pick 
handles. 

Professor Collis considers that the risk caused 
by various dusts has not been sufficiently in- 
vestigated. The lungs become altered by the 
formation of a fibrous tissue which renders 
them liable to succumb to tuberculous infec- 
tion. Personal education, it is suggested, 
would lessen this cause of lost time and mor- 
tality. 

Among other proposals the writer suggests 
that first aid appliances and rescue stations 
should tbe placed under medical supervision. 
Individual instruction as to proper methods 
of working would lessen fatigue and increase 
production. Pithead baths would benefit the 
well-being and the morale of the miners. 


Rules for Timbering in Mines 

The Mines Department of Great Britain, in 
a letter addressed recently to owners, Managers 
and secretaries of national and local associa- 
tions of owners, officials and workmen, makes 
some suggestions for diminishing the danger 
of accidents resulting from falls of roof and 
sides of mines. 

Fivery year over 500 persons—more than 
half of those fatally injured underground— 
are killed by falls of roof and side. This class 
of accident, judged by the death rate reviewed 
over a period of years, does not show that 
marked tendency to diminish which it is grati- 
fying to find, for example, in accidents due to 
explosions and accidents due to shafts. By 
no means are all the accidents which occur 
now from fall of ground unavoidable. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the fatal accidents from 
this cause occur at the working face and the 
number of these would undoubtely be reduced 
if the systematic timbering and spragging of 
these working places, which is required by the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911, was more faitfully 
carried out. Investigating, as they do, all 
serious accidents the inspectors find repeatedly 
that accidents from falls of ground at the 
working face are attributed to ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the timbering rules or to 
neglect to comply with them. In nearly 5 
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per cent of the working places inspected the 
maximum timbering distances to be fixed by 
the manager under the act are exceeded. 

The following points are briefly set out as 
being in the opinion of the inspector, of the 
highest importance:—(1) The building of 
substantial roadside and other packs in long- 
wall workings;(2) the general use of substantial 
head-pieces or lids; (3) the setting of tempo- 
rary supports at the face before room is made 
for the permanent timbering; (4) the more 
liberal use of props and bars (instead of props 
alone) at the road heads between the canch or 
ripping and the face. This method of support 
can with great advantage be extended on 
either side of the road head in long wall 
workings and should be general throughout 
machine-cut faces; (5) the setting of tempor- 
ary supports when clearing away falls and 
when relining or renewing timber; (6) the 
lacing of settings of timber in roadways, or 
the taking of other precautions to ensure 
stability; (7) the securing of the roof and sides 
of cavities above the roadway supports; (8) 
the more frequent use of safety devices for 
withdrawing timber. 


Danger of Entering Abandoned Workings 

Dr. Thomas T. Read, safety service director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, warns 
against entering any place where air does not 
circulate unless it is ascertained that enough 
oxygen exists to support life. This warning 
was given in connection with the death of 
three persons who entered a well to make re- 
pairs to the piping. Wells, abandoned mines, 
and other confined spaces where the air does 
not circulate may be filled with black damp, 
and the incautious person who ventures into 
them may be asphyxiated. Black damp is a 
miner’s term for air that has become depleted 
of its oxygen and consists mainly of nitrogen 
and carbon dioxide. It is not poisonous, but, 
being heavier than ordinary air, it lies in a 
confined space like so much water and a 
person who goes into it is as effectually cut 
off from the life-supporting oxygen as if he 
had gone under water. Unless immediately 
rescued, he will die as quickly as he would by 
drowning. 





The coroner’s jury which investigated the 
death of a painter who was killed at Brock- 
ville, Ontario, on September 15, while painting 
the enclosure around the lightning arrester of 
a power sub-station, expressed the opinion 
that men who are inexperienced in electricity, 
as the deceased, should not be required to 
work alone while in close proximity to exposed 
electrical hazards, but should always be accom- 
panied by an experienced man. 
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Canadian Federation of Labour 

The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour was held in 
Quebec from September 14 to 18, in the 
Labour Temple, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Alex. Grenier, president of the Union of 
the Bricklayers of Quebec. The convention was 
attended by Messrs. Omer Brunet, ex-first presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
Theo. Bertrand, representing the Federal De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, Felix Marois, 
Department of Labour of Quebec. Mr. D. 
Giroux, general president of the Federation, 
welcomed the delegates and thanked the guests 
for their attendance to the opening session 
and for their good wishes. 

The report of the MSecretary-Treasurer 
showed that there were 9,500 members of the 
Federation in good standing. The receipts 
for the year totalled $1,749.51, and the expen- 
_ diture $932.71. 

Thirty-eight credentials were presented and 
thirty-one delegates were in attendance at 
the Convention. The report of the general 
president and officers, discussing different sub- 
jects of general public interest was adopted. 
It was announced that the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners had ap- 
yroved by a referendum vote its adherence 
to the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

The convention decided to undertake a 
general revision of the constitution of the 
Federation. A long discussion took place on 
the report of the committee in charge of the 
Canadian Trade Unionist, the official organ of 
the Federation. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

That the executive do take a referendum 
vote on the question of increasing the amount 
of the per capita tax. 

That the secretary-treasurer be instructed 
to have the books of the Federation audited 
by a chartered accountant; 

That the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Act be amended on the lines of the Ontario 
Act; 

In favour of the nationalization of the coal 
mines and the other natural resources of the 
country ; 

That the Federal, Provincial, Municipal 
Governments and Railways in Canada should 
encourage the distribution of the coal mined 
in Alberta; 

That the authority of the family doctor of 
workmen be accepted in cases of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents, especially in electrical and 
other dangerous Uccupations; 

That steps be taken for the incorporation 
or registration of the Canadian Federation of 
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Labour, in order to prevent confusion in the 
title; 

That more money be spent for organization 
purposes; 

That the executive board endeavour to 
secure the passing of a law forbidding working 
men to send funds to labour unions in ¢tl:c 
United States, or to draw upon the funds there. 

That the Federal Government give prefer- 
ence to the Federation of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers and other Building Trades 
affliated to the Canadian Federation of 
Labour in connection with the execution of 
public works in the Province of Quebec; 

That the various Compensation Acts in the 
provinces of Canada be amended so that a 
workman should have the privilege of choosing 
his own doctor, and that medical colleges 
should be invited to give their support to this 
proposal; 

That the Federal Government be asked to 
select a member of the (Canadian Federation 
of Labour as a labour delegate representing 
Canada at the next session of the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva, and that Mr. 
David Giroux’s name be submitted. 

The election of officers gave the following 
results :— 

General president, D. Giroux, Montreal, Que. 

Secretary-treasurer, 'C. Withley, Toronto. 

Ist vice-president, G. Potts, Toronto. 

2nd vice-president, E. Brosseau, Montreal, 
Que. 

3rd vice-president, W. G. (McCallum, Toron- 
to, Ont. 

4th vice-president, R. Giroux, Quebec. 

The names of the provincial vice-presidents 
who were elected follow: Messrs. A. Marois, 
Quebec; 'W. Walker, Beverly, Alberta; A. 
Barnetson, Toronto. 

The meeting place of the next convention 
was left with the ‘Executive. 


Confederation of the Catholic Workers of 
Canada 


The fourth annual congress of the Con- 
federation of the Catholic Workers of Canada 
was held at Three Rivers from September 
19 to 24. Previously to this congress, the 
Federation of the Building Trades and the 
employees of pulp and paper mills had a 
conference where many resolutions of particu- 
lar interest to those federations were dis- 
cussed. Many of the delegates assisted on 
Sunday, September 20, at the mass celebrated 
in St. Philippe Church. In the afternoon, an 
address on social insurance was given by the 
Rev. A. Boileau, chaplain of the syndicates 
of Montreal. In the evening, a religious and 
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civic ceremony took place in the City Hall, 
following which addresses of welcome were 
given by Monseigneur Cloutier, Bishop of 
Three Rivers; Mr. Bettez, Mayor, and Mr. 
Mercier, M.P.P., Notary. These addresses 
were acknowledged by Mr. Pierre Beaulé, 
Knight and General President of the Confeder- 
ation. Letters of regret that they could not 
attend were received from Hon. James Mur- 
dock, Minister of Labour, Ottawa; A. Gali- 
pault, Minister of Labour, Quebec; and §&. 
Lapointe, legal adviser of the Confederation. 

The report of the Committiee on credentials 
indicated that there were present 108 delegates 
representing 69 syndicates. The report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer showed an effective force 
of 25,500 members divided between 96 syndi- 
cates, and receipts for the year of $9,634.93 
and expenses of $8,179.48, leaving a balance 
of $1,455.45. 

The following resolutions were passed:— 

Requesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to amend the provincial Stationary 
Engineers Act, so that the words “ motive 
power” be replaced by “generative power” 
in the section providing for the regulation of 
installations. 

Requesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to establish maternity dispensaries in 
each locality; 

Requesting the Federal Government to 
modify the British preference so that it shall 
apply more and more to the merchandise en- 
tirely manufactured in Great Britain, and if 
possible that a competent Tariff Commission 
be named; 

Requesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to study the project already sub- 
mitted for the constitution in the Province of 
a Superior Council of Labour; 

A resolution asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish old age pensions for per- 
sons of 70 years old and over, was left on the 
table until the next congress; 

Requesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to amend the Fair Wages Regulation 
so as to require the minister of labour to 
fix the fair wage rates before contracts are 
signed, subject to later modifications as re- 
quired, and to establish schedules of wages to 
be paid for overtime work. 

Reauesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to extend the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission of women’s minimum wages to 
women employed in commerce; 

Requesting the Fedleral Government ito 
establish a general tariff of 40 per cent 
abroad and 20 per cent British preferential 
tariff for all ships constructed outside of 
Canada, for service in Canada. 

Requesting that the legal working week for 


women and girls in the textile industry and 
cotton mills be 48 hours. 

Requesting the Department of Labour of 
Quebec to require the stopping of motors in 
the textile industry between 12 noon and 1 
p.m., and at 6 p.m., in order to prevent the 
Violation of the existing law of providing for 
a 55 hour week in this industry.* 

Requesting the provincial Department of 
Labour to see that the health regulations be 
more respected in the cotton mills, and that 
ventilation systems be obligatory in working 
rooms; 

Requesting that a uniform trade union label 
be established in the shoe industry; 

Requesting the Legislature of Quebec to 
adopt a new Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
embodying the recommendations of the labour 
representatives on the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion commission (Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
1925, page 151); 

Requesting that classes in plumbing be 
established in the Technical Schools of the 
Province of Quebec, that the provincial 
plumbing regulations be respected and in- 
spectors appointed. 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
grant a bonus to the employment service of 
the catholic syndicates of Building construc- 
tion, in the different centres of the Province 
of Quebec, and that provincial and private 
employment bureaus confine their activities: 
to the placement of domestics, labourers and 
lumberjacks, leaving to the organizations the 
care of the placement of craftsmen; 

Authorizing the Executive Board to estab- 
lish a voluntary system of group insurance 
to cover death and sickness risks; 

Requesting the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Province of Quebec to make a 
list of books suitable for school prizes; that 
all Canadian books given in the catholic 
schools bear the label of the catholic syndi- 
cates; 

Requesting that the Catholic unions have 
equal representation with other unions on 
public commissions. 

Requesting the Federal Government to 
amend the registration law, in order to per- 
mit catholic syndicates to register their label; 

Requesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to institute a pension fund for the 
employees of tramways and other public 
utilities; 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
control and look after the installation of the 
machine Ducau in coach-building factories. 

*The Quebec Industrial Establishments Act provides 
that in cotton and woollen factories no boy less than 
18 years old, and no girl or woman shall be employed 
more than 10 hours in any one day, or more than 55 
hours in any one week. 





Renuesting the Federal Government to have 
a cepresentative of the catholic syndicates 
in the Canadian delegation to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva; 

An extension of two years was granted to 
the printers’ union to’ join the Federation of 
catholic printers. 

The elections of officers gave the following 
results :— 

President, P. Beaulé, Quebec, P.Q.; 1st 
Vice-President, A. Morin, Hull, P.Q.; 2nd 
Vice-President, J. G. Bolduc, Three Rivers; 
General Secretary, F. Laroche, Quebec, P.Q.; 
Treasurer, J. Comeau, Lachine, P.Q. 

The meeting place for the next convention 
is left with the Executive Board, Sherbrooke 
being suggested. 


International Typographical Union 


The Seventieth Convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was held at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, on August 10 to 15. 

The per capita tax was collected upon an 
average of 70,372 members during the year. 
an increase by 1,428 over the previous twelve 
months. There was also a net increase of 
nine in the number of local unions. The re- 
ceipts for the year totalled $2,626.459, and the 
expenditures were $2,696,655. Of the total 
expense of the year 82.5 per cent was for 
mortuary benefits, old age pensions, strike 
benefits and reconstruction work, and the 
maintenance of the Union Printers’ Home. 
The same benefits represented a little more 
than 84 per cent of the total receipts for the 
year. Expenditures for strike benefits, recon- 
struction work, travelling expenses of officers 
and representatives and of committees amount- 
od to $818,917. Mortuary fund expenditures 
were $373,302, while those from the pension 
‘und amounted to $923,743. 

Arbitration —President James M. Lynch in- 
timated that the Executive Council of the 
Union had been in conference with the presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association (whose president attended the con- 
vention as a guest) with a view to reaching 
an arbitration agreement, a draft of which 
would soon be submitted to a vote of the 
members. 

The convention approved of the recent es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Arbitration in the 
office of the president under the supervision 
of the first vice-president. This bureau pro- 
vides representatives to take charge of and 
present a case before a local board of arbitra- 
tion on the request of a local union. It was 
stated that while no arbitration agreement nuw 
exists bctween the International Typographical 
Union and the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, more than 150 local unions 
have voluntarily accepted the arbitration 
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method of adjusting differences with employers 
that cannot be solved by arbitration. The 
it ‘was stated, often employ 
trained secretaries to present their case before 
boards of arbitration. 

Allied Printing Trades—The convention re- 
solved to continue the joint effort of the five 
international printing trade unions to secure 
greater solidarity. “ Without in any way en- 
croaching on the jurisdictional rights of any 
one of the international unions, it appears 
that there may be joint effort that will be 
productive of most acceptable results. With- 
out a so-called industrial union along lines 
that have been, in our opinion, mistakenly ad- 
vocated by those with small experience and 
minimum vision, we have in the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association a medium 
through which the general good and the com- 
mon interest may be promoted.” 

Old Age Pensions—The convention sanc- 
tioned several important changes in the pen- 
sion law of the Union. It was found that 
the existing plan, under which the minimum 
age limit was fixed at 60 years, was not finan- 
cially sound. The convention agreed that the 
remedy lay, not in increasing the assessment 
or in decreasing the pensions, but in otherwise 
readjusting the plan to changed conditions in 
the light of the experience in the working of 
the fund that has been gained since its initia- 
tion in 1907. Accordingly the following pro- 
posals were adopted: 

(1) To advance the age limit by 1930 to 
§5 years. 

(2) To graduate this requirement a year at 
a time until the limit is reached. 

(3) To require twenty-five years’ continu- 
ous membership instead of twenty years. 

(4) To pay the pension after January 1, 
1926, only in case of total disability for work 
at the trade or inability to secure sustaining 
employment in other lines. 

(5) By resolution directed to future con- 
ventions, to halt all further changes in the 
system for five years to ascertain the full 
effect of the preceding legislation. 

Under the former system the applicant for 
a pension must have attained the age of 60 
years, must have been in continuous good 
standing for 20 years, and’ must find it impos- 
sible to secure sustaining employment. 

Apprenticeship—The Committee on Appren- 
tices and Supplemental Education made the 
following recommendation, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention: “The In- 
ternational Typographical Union looks with 
concern on the more than two thousand classes 
throughout the country which are teaching 
printing, and should empower the committee 
on apprentices and supplemental education to 
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investigate and take such steps as it deems 
wise to see that the teachers in these schools, 
as well as the instruction, comes up to the 
high grade and educational standard set by 
thig organization. The bureau should be 
authorized to proceed with the preparation 
of a course of teacher-training instruction which 
will qualify such of our members as care 10 
avail themselves of the opportunity of filling 
these teaching positions and meet the educa- 
tional requirements of the various states in the 


vocational and industrial arts fields. This work. 


rightly falls within the province of our organi- 
zation, and it is Incumbent upon us to pro- 
vide practical printers from our ranks at the 
earliest possible moment to teach this subject. 
or we shall find schools falling back upon the 
only other available source of supply—the col- 
leges—to meet their teaching needs. Already 
many of the best teaching positions in school 
printing departments are in the hands of men 
who possess little knowledge of the trade, but 
who do hold a teacher’s certificate.” 

The enrolment and registering of apprentices, 
formerly in charge of the secretary-treasurer’s 
office, was transferred to the Apprentice Com- 
mittee. The union’s Bureau of Education has 
taken a census of boys of all ages in the in- 
dustry. Examinations will henceforth be an- 
nual instead of semi-annual. Local unions fail- 
ing to appoint a committee on apprentices are 
subject to a fine of $25. 

Union Labour Insurance Company-——The 
convention adopted a resolution favouring the 
establishment of a system of group insurance 
under trade union auspices. The International 
Typographical Union, which was one of the 
first labour organizations to adopt a mortuary 
benefit system, agreed to participate in the 
project recently undertaken by the American 
Federation of Labour to create a stock com- 
pany, capitalized at $500,000, having as share- 
holders labour unions and members of unions, 
thus offering to wage earners and their families, 
“through the elimination of the extravagance 
and enormous overhead expenses that char- 
acterize most of the old line insurance societies, 
all forms of policies at a lower rate and carry- 
ing higher benefits than are now available.” 

Canadian Matters—The convention adopted 
the recommendations of the committee on the 
delegate to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, that the Government of Canada 
should be asked to provide pensions for citi- 
zens 65 years of age and over who have con- 
cluded not less than 20 years of citizenship; 
and also to establish unemployment insurance 
for workers deprived by industrial depression 
of opportunity of earning a living. The con- 
vention further asked that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should reinstate, with priority, all 


employees of the Post Office Department dis- 
missed or reduced for having taken part in the 
late strike of postal workers. 

The next convention will be held at Color- 
ado Springs, commencing on the second 
Monday in September, 1926. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees 


The thirteenth regular and third biennial 
convention of the Grand Division of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees was 
held at Toronto from September 21 to 28, 
President A. R. Mosher in the chair. 

The secretary-treasurer reported that for the 
two-year period ending July 31, 1925, twenty 
new local divisions had been established, 
thirteen divisions were re-organized, five divi- 
sions were amalgamated with existing divi- 
sions, and twenty-two charters were cancelled. 
There were 159 local divisions in good stand- 
ing at the time of reporting, a net gain of six 
divisions over the previous two-year period. 
With 4,484 new initiations and 1,712 re-instate- 
ments, set against losses by deaths, resigna- 
tions from the services and members dropped, 
there was a net gain in membership of close 
to 500. The total enrollment was 13,829 mem- 
bers. 

The Brotherhood set itself firmly against 
suggestions of interference in the public owner- 
ship and management of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and unanimously approved a 
resolution that in the coming federal elections 
members support only such candidates that 
pledge themselves to public ownership and no 
political interference. 

Strengthening the bonds of unity between 
trade unionists of all nations was considered 
by the convention to be the only sure safe- 
guard against future imperialistic wars, and 
the Brotherhood will endeavour to do its share 
in this work. Among other steps, a delegate 
will be sent to the next conference of the In- 
ternational Transport Workers’ Federation. 
President Mosher was chosen for this duty. 


Amalgamation of all railway labour organi- 
zations into a composite industrial form of 
union was re-endorsed, along with a proposal 
from London Division No. 96 that amalgama- 
tion committees be set up in local centres 
where representatives of the various organiza- 
tions might work together on matters of com- 
mon interest, and thus pave the way to greater 
unity. 

The executive committee was instructed to 
ask the Minister of Labour to augment the 
statistical information given out from time to 
time by the Department of Labour. 
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Improvements will be sought in legislation 
with respect to mothers’ pensions, public 
health and child welfare. The executive will 
formulate a suggested scheme of old age 
pensions for members of the Brotherhood 
and submit it to local divisions for discus- 
sion. 

The Dominion Government will be asked 
‘to appoint a representative of the Brother- 
hood on the executive of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. The Brotherhood is com- 
mitted to protection of individual members 
who, in event of a strike, are subject to in- 
junctions on account of picketing. 


The reports of the president, secretary- 
treasurer and other officers showed that the 
organization had made a substantial increase 
in membership and the number of local divi- 
sions. Financially, the reports revealed a 
sound condition. The official journal made a 
strong contribution to the funds and influence 
of the Brotherhood during the two-year 
period. 


Several important amendments to the con- 
stitution and general rules were effected, prin- 
cipal among which is provision for the estab- 
lishment of Systems Committees for joint ne- 
gotiation where there are two or more Gen- 
eral Grievance Committees on any one rail- 
way system, The Grand Executive Board 
membership is reduced to five, the offices of 
the three regional vice-presidents being super- 
ceded by two executive members. Proxy 
votes at Grand Division meetings are dis- 
pensed with as a result of another amend- 
ment. 


The President’s Address——President Mosher 
reviewed the various conferences in which he 
had participated during the past two years, 
mentioning particularly the numerous meet- 
ings with officers of the Canadian National 
Railways. He stated that the Brotherhood’s 
representative, in connection with the amal- 
gamation of schedules on the various lines on 
the present Canadian National Railways had 
succeeded in securing increases for most em- 
ployees. So far as he was aware, the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees was 
the only railway labour organization during 
the past two years to accomplish anything by 
way of wage increases. The formation of a 
Board of Adjustment of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways was announced in the presi- 
dential address. (This subject is dealt with 
on another page of this issue.) For some 
months negotiations have been under way for 
the establishment of this board to deal with 
grievances not otherwise adjustable between 
the officers of the Brotherhood and of the 
company. The Board will be comprised of 


four representatives of the company and four 
representatives of the Brotherhood, the chair- 
man to be chosen alternately from each group 
and to hold office for six months at a time. 
As the agreement was signed just before the 
convention, the Board had not actually been 
put: into functioning order. 

Efforts towards the promotion of amalga- 
mation of all railway labour organizations 


-were reviewed and, while little progress was 


reported, the president considered that the 
ground work of unity had been started and 
that eventually a complete merger would take 
place. 

In regard to the proposed union insurance 
scheme the president suggested that the 
scheme should be a voluntary one, and that 
those who desired insurance should organize 
a co-operative insurance society. A series of 
cost of living studies is being carried out, 
which would supply the members with first- 
hand information, surveys being made in dif- 
ferent towns throughout the Dominion. 

The president announced the affiliation of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees with the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation. He stated that the 
Federation now had a membership well over 
2,000,000 of which more than 54 per cent were 
railroad workers. 

Mention was made of a reciprocal arrange- 
ment with the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees whereby each organization 
agreed to discontinue activity amongst em- 
ployees represented by the others. President 
Mosher declared that this gave an indication 
of the many uses and advantages of a unified 
railwaymen’s organization. 

Dealing with the proposal to amalgamate 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways, he declared that 
if such amalgamation was necessary in the 
interests of economy, the only satisfactory 
method would be for the Government to take 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway and as- 
sume the responsibility of taking proper care 
of the workers who would be affected by this 
action. 

The increasing competition of motor-driven 
transports, both in passenger and freight, 
brought from President Mosher the sugges- 
tion that there should be a freight tariff and 
special levies for road upkeep upon these 
competitors of the railroad. By working long 
hours and by cutting rates motor trucks were 
affecting the business of the railways to a 
considerable extent and thus, indirectly the 
welfare of railway workers. Consequently 
President Mosher considered that they should 
be placed on at least an equivalent basis with 
the railways. 
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In regard to wage rates the president em- 
phasized the value of public opinion in seek- 
ing the betterment of wages and working 
conditions and proposed in all instances the 
public should be taken into the confidence 
of the workers and given specific reasons 
why such increases were vitally necessary. A 
consistent and persistent campaign of pub- 
licity based on facts he thought would be of 
great value. He advocated the extension of 
the Brotherhood’s facilities for the gather- 
ing, condensing and publishing of facts re- 
garding railway operation, wages, working 
conditions and living costs and other economic 
social methods. Government statistics were 
of little use without further elucidation and 
ofttimes the statistics were deceptive because 
of their incompleteness. 

The president recommended the formation 
of study groups in connection with local 
divisions as it would adivance the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge on economic and social 
questions. He commented on the lack of 
provision by the Federal Government for re- 
search in the social economic field, while 


considerable sums of money were expended, 
yearly in research for the benefit and profit 


of Canadian industry. The only information 
gathered by the Government on economic 
conditions was done by the Labour Depart- 
ment and Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. “Cost of food supplies, rent, fuel and 
lighting is as far as the Department of Labour 
goes in social research. Thé work is done 
in an unsystematized manner, with no philoso- 
phy attached to it, and no objective in view.” 
It was necessary, therefore, for Labour Or- 
ganizations to fortify their positions by the 
coalition of accurate information. The Labour 
Organizations in Great Britain had under- 
taken this work with considerable success. 

The president recommended that considera- 
tion be given to the question of establishing 
Consumers Co-operative Societies among the 
Brotherhood members in order to assist in 
overcoming the excessive costs of many com- 
modities. 

The convention concurred in the various 
recommendations contained in the president’s 
report. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The Executive 
Committee was instructed to investigate the 
assessment of two cents per day collected 
from employees on the former Grand Trunk 
Railway lines against accidents in relation to 
the provision of the’Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act which prohibits employers re- 
taining or receiving money from employees 
for this purpose, the Executive to endeavour 
to have this collection discontinued. 


Other Resolutions—Other resolutions con- 
curred in committed the Brotherhood to work- 
ing for the extension of international trade 
unionism as a bulwark against another im- 
perialistic world war; non-contributory State 
Unemployment Insurance, with an interim 
arrangement of maintenance for those unable 
to find work; condemned the practice of the 
Canadian Government in excluding from 
Canadian naturalization persons actively en- 
gaged in the labour movement, and persons 
who have opposed oppression in their native 
lands; representations to the management of 
the Canadian National Railway pension fund 
to equalize amounts paid by employees, upon 
the inception of the proposed new super- 
annnuation scheme. 

The incoming executive was instructed to 
consider some form of old age pensions for 
members of the Brotherhood. 

Some amendments to the constitution were 
approved, providing for the issue of charters 
to district councils; defining the composition 
of the Grand Division and Grand Executive 
Board and specifying the qualifications of 
delegates to the former; defining the powers 
of the president in regard to complaints 
against. officers and members. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows :— 

President, A. R. Mosher, Ottawa. 

Vice-president, Murdoch McLeod, Charlotte- 
town. 

Secretary-treasurer and Editor and Man- 
ager of the Official Journal, M. M. Maclean, 
Ottawa. 

Other Executive Board Members, C. H. 
Mincbin, Calgary, and William Allen, Halifax. 

Board of Trustees, T. MacGregor, Winni- 
peg (Chairman); R. A. Dumais, Montreal 
(secretary), and W. E. Riche, Toronto. 

The biennial convention in 1927 will be 
held at Montreal. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen 

The Canadian Legislative Board of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen held their eighth regular meeting 
at Ottawa during August and September, 104 
Canadian lodges of the Brotherhood being 
represented. Addresses were given by the 
Prime Minister, the leader of the Opposition 
and the Mayor of Ottawa, as well as by the 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and other labour representatives. 
Among other important resolutions the Board 
recorded “regret and indignation at the ap- 
parent indifference and apathy shown by the 
Governments of Canada, Federal and Provin- 
cial, since 1919, to the importance of a more 
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practical recognition of Conventions and Re- 
commendations passed by the International 
Labour Conference, and the enactment of 
legislation in harmony therewith.” 

On the subject of immigration the Board 
suggested that a conference should be held 
between the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments for the purpose of arriving at an “in- 
telligent, courageous and persistent immigra- 
tion and colonization policy,” including such 
features as agricultural education in schools, 
government responsibility for emigrants for 
one year, long term credit for setilers, etc. 

Other resolutions proposed the equipment 
of all large locomotives with © mechanical 
stokers, also all locomotives with automatic 
firebox doors; deplored the action of the Rail- 
way Commission in dismissing the application 
of the enginemen for an order to restrict ex- 
cessive hours of service as a safety measure 
for employees and the travelling public, and 
further alleged laxity on the part of the Board 
in allowing railway companies to disregard 
certain orders of the Board, especially the 
Operating Rules regarding the method of train 
protection; the equipment of yard engines 
with electric lights; competent men to be 
employed in the operation of snow ploughs; 
restrictions against running light engines with- 
out a conductor, and the abolition of all level 
crossings of railway with highway. 

Officers for the ensuing three years’ term 
were elected as follows:— 

W. L. Best, Chairman and National Legis- 
lative Representative, Ottawa, Ontario. 

James Pratt, Secretary-treasurer, Toronto. 

Vice-chairmen—T. LL. Bloomer, British 
Columbia; Geo. Wm. Yeats, Alberta; D. C. 
Little, Saskatchewan; F. W. Nicks, Manitoba; 
H. B. Crawford, Ontario; C. Masse, Quebec; 
F. W. Henderson, New Brunswick; John R. 
Stewart, Nova Scotia; JA. Hickey: Prince 
Edward Island. 

Board of Directions sae G. Graham, chair- 
man, Lindsay, Ontario; J. J. Southern, secre- 
tary, Port Arthur, Ontario; H. J. Wark, Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association was held 
at Baltimore, Maryland, in July. This organi- 
zation has four local unions in Canada. 

President James Maloney referred in his 


opening address to the prospects of the in- ° 


dustry. “Glass containers)’ the said, “are 
being used for purposes never dreamed of a 
few years ago. They are the most sanitary 
holders of fluids and food on the market. In 
' the natural order of things greater numbers 
of bottles will be used by the consuming 


public. The automatic department is yet in 
its infancy. If we exercise patience and use 
good judgment in our relations with employ- 
ers, and goodwill and co-operation with each 
other, we can look forward with the hope that 
in the not distant future our membership will 
be increased materially and the prestige and 
influence of our association greatly aug- 
mented.” 

Labour and Machinery—rThe president 
criticised some employers who displace old 
employees when improvements are introduced. 
“When new methods of production enter our 
industry,” he stated, “employers are usually 
fearful of giving the man who has been dis- 
placed an opportunity of becoming proficient 
on the new machine. They seem to feel that 
it requires a new man, one who has not been 
active on the foot-bench and accustomed to 
using the method displaced, fearing, possibly, 
the glassworker may not honestly endeavour 
to get the best results possible from the new 
machine methods. .... We do not agree,” the 
president continued, “with the oft repeated 
expression that machinery has proved to be 
a ‘blessing to mankind. Our experience has 
been sad indeed. I hope you will not forget 
that without a vigorous, well-managed organi- 
zation you have not much to hope for. It 
will eventually prove our salvation. Wages 
to-day average only about twenity-five per cent 
of the price the consumer must pay for the fin- 
ished article. 

“No one can deny that the introduction of 
machinery has brought about great suffering 
among thousands who find themselves dis- 
placed. Our people have had the bitter ex- 
perience of finding the trade that took them 
sO many years to acquire losing its value 
practically over night and making machine- 
tenders of them. But the trade unionist, in 
conjunction with the rest of mankind, realizes 
that we are living in a mechanical age, in 
which machinery will eventually do more and 
more of the work of the world, and as an in- 
telligent human being he desires to find em- 
ployment thereon at good wages. Whatever 
effect machinery may have in the final analysis 
on his welfare and on society, there is no 
question but that the skilled worker in a given 
industry must bear the great burden during 
the transition from the hand method of pro- 
duction to the machine, and suffer untold hard- 
ships.” 

Benefits—Since the inception of the union’s 
death beneficiary fund, it has paid $1,381.000 
to the dependants of the members. Members 
are now assessed 15 cents in the death benefi- 
ciary department. 


Volstead Act—The glass bottle industry has 
suffered materially through this act, which 
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eliminated a large number of members of the 
union formerly employed in making heer 
bottles. Fully 30 per cent of the bottles 
formerly made in the various bottle factories 
were used for beer. 


Apprenticeship—Only 33 apprentices were 
reported by branches to be in the industry 
during the past year, and it was decided that 
no apprentices should be taken in the blown 
department during the coming year. In this 
connection the president said: “Scarcely any 
place that I know of now takes apprentices. 
It is true in all industries. The boy who 
wants to learn the trade cannot do as was the 
practice twenty, thirty and forty years ago— 
that is, go into a workshop and learn. Trade 
schools have been established. Machinery has 
revolutionized former custom. Contractors 
and other employers will not bother with a 
learner, but want a skilled, experienced hand 
who can produce. 7 know of one plant where 
no apprentices have been taken during the last 
five years. We must meet this problem as 
best we can, and it is serious. Young men 
are coming from the flow and feed plants and 
the road should be open for them to come in 


and replenish the ranks of the older men. But 


the door ig closed in the blown ware plants. 
The subject requires very thoughtful atten- 
tion.” 

It was decided that future conventions will 
be held biennially instead of annually. Officers 
for the next two years will be as follows:— 
president, James Maloney; vice-president, W. 
W. ‘Campbell; secretary, MHarry Jenkins; 
treasurer, Harry Halton. 


International Typographical Union Motion 
Picture 


The International Typographical Union has 
just announced the release of a_ three-reel 
picture, illustrating the socially ‘beneficial 
activities of that organization, including the 
Union Printers’ Home, old age pension, mortu- 
ary benefit, health campaign and apprentice 
training department. 

“His Brother’s Keeper” is the title of the 
picture and a contrast is drawn between the 
lot of the down and out worker # few decades 
ago and that of a union printer of to-day 
who may be incapacitated for work by ill- 
health or old age. 

The purpose of the picture, according to 
James M. Lynch, president of the Union, is 
to acquaint the public with the less militant 
phases of trade union character. 


General German Trade Union Federation 


The 12th Congress of the General German 
Trade Union Federation, held recently at 


Breslau, discussed the question of industrial 
unionism, and resolved that “no trade union 
shall formulate demands for itself independ- 
ently without first endeavouring to come to 
an agreement with the other unions involved.” 
The convention believed in the necessity for 
ultimate organization on the industrial basis, 
but recognized that this goal could not be 
reached immediately. Meanwhile, in view 
of the fact that in certain industries some of 
the unions have suffered serious prejudice in 
wage sections owing to independent action 
being taken by other unions in the industry, 
regulations restoring the previous mutual 
agreement system have been made to carry 
the unions over the transition stage. The 
congress called for the formation of a uniform 
and genuinely social labour code, and par- 
ticularly for legislation regulating labour and 
wage agreements, and unifying social insur- 
ance. Finally, it protested against obstacles 
now being placed by the Arbitration Courts 
on the right of combination, and demanded 
that strikes be allowed to take place without 
hindrance. 

The Congress noted with approval that the 
trade unions have succeeded in obtaining the 
8-hour day for at least half the workers in 
Germany. The government was asked to pass 
a law regulating working hours and enforcing 
the 8-hour day in all industry. In regard to 
wages it was stated that most of the wage 
earners in Germany now received wages be- 
low the pre-war rates, and unions were urged 
to continue their fight for higher wages. 


Norwegian Trade Union Congress 


The Norwegian Trade Union Congress, at 
their annual meeting at Oslo in August ex- 
pressed its approval of the work of the Anglo- 
Russian unity committee and declared itself 
ready to support its efforts. The executive 
was instructed to combine with this com- 
mittee, and to send delegates if an interna- 
tional trade union congress or conference 
should be called. This resolution was a com- 
promise, as both the socialists and the left- 
wing communists voted for it. 

Until this year the federation had always 
declined to appoint a representative to the 
International Labour Conferences in Geneva. 
This year, however, there was a departure 
from this precedent, the executive having ap- 
pointed a representative, who did actually 
take part in the conference. This action called 
forth a long discussion as to the relations of 
the Federation to the International Labcur 
Office. In the end, it was decided by 147 
votes to 76 to break off all connection with 
the International Labour Office. 
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BRITISH TRADES 


HE fifty-seventh annual Trades Union 

Congress was held at Scarborough on 

the 7th September and the five following days. 

The President was Mr. A. B. Swales, Chair- 
man of the General Council. 

The number of delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Congress, as shown in the Statistical 
Statement compiled by the General Council, 
was 726; the number of organizations paying 
affiliation fees to the Congress (including a 
few organizations, with a membership of about 
13,000, who paid such fees but did not ap- 
point delegates) was 172, with a membership 
of approximately 4,343,000. In the following 
Table these figures are analysed by groups 
of unions (the classification adopted being 
that used by this Department for its annual 
statistics of membership of Trade Unions), 
and corresponding figures are given for 1924. 

The following figures for the membership 
in 1925 show little general change compared 
with those for 1924, the principal changes 
being an increase of about 50,000 members in 
the mining group and a decrease of about 
50,000 members in the engineering and ship- 
building group:— 

Agriculture, 30,000; mining and quarrying, 
840,543; metal, engineering and shipbuilding, 
623,182; textile, 403,171; clothing, 160,447; 
woodworking and furnishing, 80,569; paper, 
printing, etc., 167,665; building, decorating, 
etc., 295,380; railway service, 454,924 other 
transport, 388,126; commerce and finance, 
166,297; public administration, 154,045; mis- 
cellaneous, 78,259; general ‘labour including 
general unions of enginemen, etc., 500,424; 
total membership, 4,342,982. 

Powers of General Council—The principal 
discussion on the second day of the Congress 
was a resolution in favour of extending the 
powers of the General Council. The resolu- 
tion proposed to empower the General Coun- 
cil to levy all affiliated members; to call for 
a stoppage of work by an affiliated organiza- 
tion or part thereof in support of a Trade 
Union which was defending “a vital trade 
union principle”; to arrange with the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society to make pro- 
vision for the distribution of food, ete., in 
the event of a strike or otherwise; and called 
on all organizations to make such alterations 
to rules as would regularize the above posi- 
tion. An amendment was moved deprecating 
any interference with the right of affiliated 
societies to secure alterations of working 
conditions, or the substitution of the principle 
of the general strike for the present method 
of each industry proceeding in the way best 
suited to its own needs and possibilities. 


UNION CONGRESS 


In the discussion on the resolution and 
amendment, several delegates commented on 
the fact that the General Council themselves 
were not asking for this extension of their 
powers, the resolution having been moved by 
one of the affiliated unions on its own responsi- 
bility; the opinion was also expressed that the 
affiliated unions had not had! sufficient oppor- 
tunity to consider the terms of the resolution, 
and that the General Council already had all 
the powers they needed under the present con- 
stitution. The Congress ultimately agreed to 
a recommendation of the General Purposes 
Committee that the resolution and the amend- 
ment should be referred to the General Coun- 
cil, with instructions to examine the problem 
in all its bearings, with power to consult the 
executives of the affiliated unions, and to re- 
port to a special conference of the executives 
concerned their considered recommendations 
on the subject. 

Unemployment—Two resolutions were 
passed on the subject of unemployment. The 
first was a long composite resolution, which, 
among other things, called on the Govern- 
ment to introduce immediately an amending 
Act to provide for the payment of continu- 
ous benefit to unemployed workers, without 
reference to. standard or extended benefit, and 
suggested that Trade Unions should be em- 
powered to administer the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts on behalf of their members, 
and in every way to act for their members 
as if they were Employment Exchanges. The 
second asserted the right of the unemployed 
worker and his dependants to adequate main- 
tenance, and demanded the establishment of 
a National Employment and Development 
Board, for the purpose of devising and co- 
ordinating measures whereby the extent of 
unemployment might be reduced. 

Resolutions in favour of the admission to 
affiliation of the National Unemployed Work- 
ers’ Committee Movement, and of Trades 
Councils, were ruled out of order. 

A resolution was passed recommending that 
all Trade Unions should accept women into 
membership on the same terms as men, where 
women are employed in the same industry, 
trade, or service; that inside the Unions they 
should be accorded equal privileges and re- 
sponsibilities; and that the Unions should 
seek to secure equal pay for similar duties. 

Another resolution called for the abolition 
of sex differentiation in rates of remunera- 
tion and other conditions of service in the 
Civil Service. 

Proposed One Big Union—The principal 
debate on the third day of the Congress took 
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place on a resolution in favour of a reduc- 
tion in the number of Trade Unions to a 
minimum, by the continued amalgamation of 
existing Unions, with one Big Union as the 
ultimate goal. An amendment was moved 
favouring the policy of consolidation, but de- 
precating the merging of all affiliated bodies 
in one big Union. After considerable dis- 
cussion the amendment was defeated, on a 
card vote, by 2,073,000 votes to 1,667,000; the 
resolution was then put to the vote and was 
also defeated, by 2,138,000 votes to 1,787,000. 

Another resolution, which was carried by a 
large majority (2,456,000 votes to 1,218,000) 
declared that the Trade Union movement 
must organize to prepare the Trade Unions, 
in conjunction with the party of the workers, 
to struggle for the overthrow of capitalism; 
condemned all attempts to introduce capital- 
ist schemes of co-partnership; and urged the 
formation of strong, well-organized workshop 
committees. 

A resolution was carried condemning the 
organization of administrative staffs on “third 
party” lines—i.e., in a presumed middle or 
neutral position between employers and 
labour. 

International Union.—On the fourth day of 
the Congress addresses were given by the 
fraternal delegates from the United States, 
Canada, Russia, and Mexico, and by a rep- 
resentative of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. Mr. Bramley, the Secretary 
of the General Council, also addressed the 
Congress on the subject of international unity, 
with special reference to the Report of the 
delegation from the General Council which 
had recently visited Russia; and a resolution 
was passed recording appreciation of the Gen- 
eral Council’s efforts to promote international 
unity, and urging the incoming General Coun- 
cil to do everything in its power towards 
securing world-wide unity of the Trade Union 
movement, through an all-inclusive Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 

Other resolutions passed on this day con- 
demned the working conditions in factories 
in China, and instructed the General Coun- 
cil to send delegates to India, China, and 
Egypt to investigate the conditions of labour 
therein. 

On the fifth day of the Congress a resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously condemning the 
decision of the Government to close the diock- 
yards at Pembroke and Rosyth. 

A resolution was moved in favour of giving 
to national agreements, voluntarily entered 
into and approved by Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils, the same validity as awards under the 
Trade Boards Acts. After a discussion, in 
which some delegates expressed the fear that 


the adoption of the resolution might open the 
door to compulsory arbitration, to which they 
were strongly opposed, the resolution was 
ultimately passed by 2,799,000 votes to 900,000. 
[At last year’s Congress a similar proposal 
was not voted upon, the previous question 
being carried.] 

A resolution was passed calling upon the 
Government to ratify the Washington 48-hour 
Convention and instructing the General Coun- 
cil to press for international ratification. 

Land Policy—The sixth and final day of 
Congress was occupied, under a time limit of 
three minutes’ speeches, in passing resolu- 
tions on land cultivation, rural housing, and 
Imperialism. 

On the first of these, Congress called upon 
the Government “to require from the county 
agricultural committees returns of all un- 
cultivated and under-cultivated land, and to 
give the Committees wide power of control 
and compulsory acquisition of such land.” 
On housing it declared “that ‘the Government 
should bring special pressure to bear on local 
authorities in agricultural areas to expedite 
the building of houses which could be let to 
farm workers.” 

A long resolution on our relations with the 
Dominions and Colonies of the British Em- 
pire, was carried by 3,082,000 against 79,000. 

Among numerous other subjects discussed 
during the week, usually in connection with 
resolutions, were:—the organization of agri- 
cultural workers, of laundry workers, and of 
theatrical employees; the Dawes scheme of 
reparations; the extension of the Trade: Facil- 
ities Act to Russia; the codification of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, with certain 
improvements; the abolition of home-working 
and out-working in the clothing industry; ac- 
cess of Trade Union officials to lists of out- 
workers; the political rights of Civil Servants; 
the position of the Daily Herald newspaper; 
the wages and conditions of labour under 
which “ Weir” houses should be erected; 
driving licences; the Army Reserve Forces 
Act; and the Regulation of Offices Bill. 





An organization has been formed at Mont- 
real, under the title of the British Immigra- 
tion and Colonization Association, for the 
purpose of helping boys and girls from Great, 
Britain to find employment and homes in 
places suitable to their capacities. 





Three harvesters were found guilty by a 
magistrate in Saskatchewan in September of 
refusing to obey the orders of their employer 
and carry on harvesting work, and were fined 
$5 each, with costs. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Recent Ratifications of Draft Conventions 


HE number of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions registered 
by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations has recently been notably increased. 
In the last few weeks a ratification by Aus- 
tralia (the first by that State), and two ratifi- 
cations by France have been announced. These 
are now followed by the ratification by Chile 
of eight Conventions, including the Hours 
Convention, and by the ratification of five 
Conventions by the Irish Free State. 

The Chilian ratifications, the first by any 
of the states of Latin America, may be re- 
garded as a happy omen for the fruitfulness 
of the visit of the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to South America; the 
instruments of ratification were handed to the 
Director, for communication to the Secretary- 
General of the League, by the Minister of 
Labour, in the course of a solemn ceremony 
at Valparaiso. 

The new ratifications by the Irish Free State 
fulfil the promise held out by the Govern- 
ment delegate from that state at the last 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. Though the Irish Free State did not 
become a member of the International Labour 
Organization until two years ago, it has now 
ratified eight of the Conventions adopted by 
the ‘Conference. 

These sixteen ratifications represent not 
only a substantial addition to the total volume 
of formal adhesions to the Conventions, but 
also an appreciable broadening of the field 
covered by such adhesions. Including Aus- 
tralia and Chile, there are now twenty-six 
countries which, by the act of ratification, 
have undertaken to observe the provisions of 
one or more of the Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

The recent action in Canada in regard to 
the ratification of the Seamen’s Convention is 
described in an article on another page of 
this issue. 


Governing Body of the International Labour 


Office 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, was au- 
thorized to attend the 29th Session of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which assembles in Geneva on Octo- 
ber 15, as a substitute for the Honourable 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour, who is 
the Canadian Government representative on 
this body. 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada, who was 
chosen this year as one of the six workers’ 
representatives on the Governing Body, will 
also be in attendance at this meeting. Mr. 
Moore left Ottawa on October 1 for this pur- 
pose. 

The Agenda of the meeting will include 
consideration of the subjects to be dealt with 
at the 10th Session of the International La- 
bour Conference to be held in 1927. 


International Economic Conference 


The League of Nations Assembly on Sep- 
tember 24 adopted a proposal emanating from 
the representatives of France for an interna- 
tional economic conference to discuss “the 
economic differences standing in the way of 
general prosperity, and the best methods of 
surmounting these difficulties and of avoiding 
disputes.” A committee of the Council of the 
League of Nations is to prepare the agenda 
of the conference with the help of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The Conference will 
probably be held in October, 1926, following 
the seventh Assembly. Reports from Geneva 
state that there was a profound belief among 
the delegates that economic security is neces- 
sary for a permanent peace. M. Jouhaux, the 
French Labour leader, declared that the econo- 
mic situation throughout the world was grave, 
and should not be concealed from the people. 
He stated that the questions of raw materials, 
immigration, and international debts would be 
excluded from the agenda. The United States 
will be invited to participate in the Confer- 
ence. It is hoped that the economic confer- 
ence will be a sequel in world reconstruction 
to the financial conference held at Brussels in 
1920, which laid down principles for interna- 
tional financial adjustment,’ provided a basis 
for the reconstruction of Austria and Hungary 
and prepared the way for a settlement of re- 
paration of war debts. 


Hours of Labour in Industry: United States 


The International Labour Office has recently 
added to its series of reports on hours of work 
a volume dealing with the United States. As 
Im previous reports, an outline is given of 
hours legislation and of the provisions of co!- 
lective agreements. A survey is given of the 
heurs actually worked in the chief industries; 
in some cases the trade union organization or 
geographical distribution of the industry 1s 
briefly described in order to explain the situa- 
tion. The information given is largely stat‘s- 
tical in character, more than a hundred tables 
being included. The report constitutes a use- 
ful work of reference. 
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INTERNATIONAL CODIFICATION OF THE RULES RELATING TO 
SEAMEN’S ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


HE question of the international codifi- 
cation of the rules relating to seamen’s 
articles of agreement, which has been placed 
on the agenda of the ninth session of the 
International Labour Conference, to be held 
in 1926, has been carefully studied by the 
International Labour Office for several years. 
The subject was first raised at the Peace 
Conference in Paris in 1919, the Commission 
on Labour Legislation having had its atten- 
tion drawn to the matter by the International 
Trade Union Conference in Berne by a reso- 
lution containing the following passage: “A 
special international code shall be laid down 
as regards the protection of seamen. It shall 
be drawn up in collaboration with the Sea- 
men’s Unions”; also by an appeal signed on 
behalf of the International.Seamen’s Union of 
America by its president, Mr. Andrew Furuseth, 
for the extention to seamen of all countries 
of the provisions of the United States law au- 
thorising seamen of the mercantile marine to 
leave their vessels when in port. The dis- 
cussion of this principle in the Commission 
raised the general problem of an international 
seamen’s code, and the question of seamen’s 
articles of agreement was thus brought within 
the range of consideration from an _ inter- 
national point of view. 

The International Labour Office took the 
matter up with the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, an advisory committee constituted for 
the purpose of assisting in the study of mari- 
time questions and consisting of representa- 
tives of shipowners and seamen appointed 
by the delegates of these groups who were in 
attendance at the second session of the Inter- 


national Labour Conference in Genoa, Italy, 


in 1920. After obtaining expressions of opinion 
from the various states members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, as well as of 
the principal shipowners’ and seamens’ organi- 
zations, a codification in accordance with the 
indications originally given by the Commis- 
sion was drafted. This draft was prepared after 
exhaustive examination of the different mari- 
time laws, and was based to a large extent on 
the provisions in force in the different coun- 
tries. It represented an endeavour to improve 
the present position to a certain extent and to 
provide, on the basis of the most advanced 
legislation, a solution of some of the problems 
arising in connection with articles of agree- 
ment. 

A few days before the opening of the fifth 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission in 
1925, the Office received from the representa- 


tives of the shipowners a letter stating that 
the proposed draft seemed unacceptable, since 
its adoption would be sure to involve changes 
in the legislation of the various countries, and 
concluding with the opinion that “codification 
of international law should not aim at anything 
more than laying down in principle what is 
universally adopted.” In accordance with 
this conception of what the code should be, the 
representatives of the shipowners submitted 
what amounted to a counter-draft to replace 
the draft of the Office, laying down merely a 
certain number of “rules” of a very general 
character and leaving a great number of points 
to be dealt with by national legislation. 


A general discussion of the chief features 
of the two drafts occurred at the fifth session 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, and on 
the motion of the shipowners’ representatives, 
a resolution was adopted proposing that a 
sub-committee be formed for the purpose of 
drafting rules on the basis of the “adoption 
of principles which at present are generally 
recognized.” The Sub-Committee of the 
Joint Maritime Commission thus formed 
made an exhaustive comparison of the two 
drafts submitted to it. Finally it drew up a 
new draft which, with certain exceptions, con- 
tained only provisions generally recognized in 
national legislation. At the same time the 
draft contained a number of provisions defin- 
ing internationally the measures to. be taken 
for the enforcement of the principles laid 
down. 


This third draft was communicated by the 
Office to all members of the Commission, and 
all the representatives of the shipowners in- 
timated that they were in agreement with it; 
but all the representatives of the seamen who 
were not present at the meetings of the Sub- 
Committee have informed the Office that they 
do not accept the draft prepared by that com- 
mittee. Therefore it was impossible for the 
Office to communicate it to the Governments 
as representing an actual compromise between 
the view of the two groups on the Joint Mari- 
time Commission, and in forwarding a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject to the Governments, 
as is usual, it was felt that the three success- 
ive drafts which have been prepared should 
be communicated. 

The Questionnaire now before the various 
Governments deals with the subject of inter- 
national codification of the rules relating to 
seamen’s articles of agreement under the fol- 
lowing headings:— 
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I. General principles: 

1. Subject-matter, character and form of the 
codification of rules relating to seamen’s 
articles of agreement. 

2. Scope of the proposed international rules 
relating to seamen’s articles of agreement. 


Il. Qualifications required for engagement as 
seaman or officer. 
1. Physical qualifications. 
2. Professional qualifications. 
(a) Rules applying to all members of the 
crew. 
(b) Professional qualifications of officers. 


Ill. Entering into and record of articles of 
agreement. 
1. Nature and conditions of validity of sea- 
men’s articles of agreement. 


2. The various kinds of articles of agree- 
ment, and the obligatory clauses. 

3. Proof of the engagement and of the rights 
and duties of the seaman. 


IV. Rules governing the termination of articles 
of agreement. 


V. Repatriation. | 


VI. Disciplinary and criminal penalties for the 
enforcement of seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment. 

1. General principles. 

2. Enforcement of the 
engagement and discharge. 

3. Punishment of offences committed by a 
seaman in respect of the fulfilment of the 
agreement. 

4. Prosecution and punishment of offences, 


rules governing 





METHODS OF STATISTICS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Under the above title the International 
Labour Office prepared and issued some 
months ago bulletin No. 7, Series N (Statis- 
tics), which was a report for the Second In- 
ternational Conference of Labour Statisticians 
held in Geneva in April, 1925. It was in- 
tended that this bulletin should provide a 
basis on which the Conference might draft 
recommendations to the statistical agencies 
of the various countries represented, with a 
view to having complete and uniform statis- 
tics on the problem of unemployment that 
might be internationally comparable for use 
throughout the world. The bulletin outlines 
the chief sources and classes of unemployment 
statistics in general, together with a short de- 
scription of the statistics on the question 
which are regularly collected and published 
by each of the chief countries of the world. 
In this way the publication becomes of more 
than passing importance and is very useful 
as a reference work for the source of world 
unemployment statistics, as well as a reposi- 
tory of information about the different 
methods which are now utilized. The descrip- 
tions of methods range over the fields of un- 
employment insurance figures, trade union 
estimates, employment exchange figures, statis- 
tics gathered in connection with state relief 
of the unemployed, statistics of employment 
in industry, and census figures. ‘The conclu- 
sion which the International Labour Office has 
arrived at as a result of its study is that statis- 
tical information derived from the workings 
of insurance against unemployment provides 
the best indication of the extent of involun- 
tary industrial idleness, but that such statis- 


tics as trade union figures, employment ex- 
change figures, etc., should not be disregarded 
but should be carefully compiled even in 
countries where the more comprehensive 
figures provided by unemployment insurance 
are available. 

It is interesting to consider briefly the con- 
clusions arrived at in the bulletin as to the 
comparative value of the different classes of 
statistics. Figures secured in connection with 
the working of an unemployment insurance 
scheme should not be regarded too highly 
from a statistical point of view, when the 
large number of countries where no unem- 
ployment insurance scheme is in effect are 
taken into account. Statistics secured through 
unemployment insurance cannot be divorced 
from unemployment insurance itself. The two 
things are complementary, for in order to 
have an actuarially sound system of unem- 
ployment insurance, accurate unemployment 
statistics must be available. The operation 
of an unemployment insurance scheme, how- 
ever, provides a more comprehensive system 
of unemployment statistics than does any 
other source. Yet it is not true to say that 
even in Great Britain, where unemployment 
insurance has been developed to a greater ex- 
tent than in any other country, unemploy- 
ment statistics from that source are all-in- 
clusive. There is still the element of doubt 
as to whether the facts as disclosed by the 
statistics secured can also be applied to those 
industries and occupations which are not 
covered by the scheme. ; 

In regard to existing statistics covering un- 
employment among members of trade unions, 
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the bulletin invariably refers to these figures 
as “estimates.” Now, in the case of Canada, 
at any rate, this is not quite true. In the 
figures dealing with unemployment among 
jmembers of ‘edie unions im Canada, which are 
‘published monthly in the LABOUR GAZErTE, 
/only actual reports received from trade unions 
} are utilized in the compilation. These returns 
/ are secured from the secretaries of trade 





| unions, who in practically all cases have first — 


hand knowledge of the numbers of members 


who may be unemployed. The only element 
of estimate which therefore creeps into the 
figures is in the few cases where trade unicn 
secretaries may have to supply estimates, in- 
stead of knowm numbers, of their members 


who are out of work. At most this occurs 
in very few cases and, as such errors would 
have a tendency to offset each other, 


the 
statistics may be taken literally at their face 
value. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


“THE thirteenth annual meeting of the In- 

ternational Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services was held in Rochester, 
N.Y., on September 15-17. The delegates in 
attendance were representative of the Cana- 
dian and United States federal as well as 
the respective provincial and state govern- 
ments. The opening ceremonies consisted of 
an invocation and address by Rev. John B. 
Crowley, superintendent, Catholic Charities, 
Rochester, and adidresses by W. A. Marakle, 
assistant to the State industrial commissioner; 
the Hon. Chas. D. Van Zandt, mayor of 
Rochester, and Chas. J. Boyd, president of 
the association. 

The Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labour of the United States, was prevented 
at the last moment from attending the con- 
ference and sent as his representative the 
Hon. Theodore G. Risley, solicitor general of 
the United States Department of Labour. 
Mr. Risley read the address on industrial re- 
lations prepared by Secretary of Labour 
Davis for the occasion and supplemented the 
same with a most eloquent and inspirational 
message of his own. 

“What the manufacturers expect from the 
public employment bureau” was the subject 
of a paper read by William J. Johnson, Di- 
rector, Industrial Relations Department, Tay- 
lor Instrument Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
The paper contained evidence of intimate 
knowledge of the operations of the public em- 
ployment service and some valuable criticism 
of its weaknesses. E. A. Roberts, principal 
of the Continuation School at Rochester, 
N.Y., contributed an interesting paper on the 
vocational placement of boys and girls, while 
the cognate subject of “The young person’s 
choice of work—and why” was discussed by 
Miss Nelle Swartz, Director, Bureau of 
Women in Industry, State Department of 
Labour, New York City. ‘ How the Federal 
or Dominion Employment Service can Co- 
operate with the Provincial or State Employ- 
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ment Service” was the subject dealt with by 
R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service 
of Canada, Ottawa; while “ Uniform forms, 
reports and procedure for the State or Pro- 
vincial Employment Service” was discussed 
by Francis I. Jones, director general, United 
States Employment Service, Washington, 
D.C. An instructive address was delivered 
by the Hon. James A. Hamilton, Industrial 
Commissioner, State Department of Labour, 
Albany, N.Y. 

General discussion followed the introduc- 
tion of the various subjects included in the 
programme and among the resolutions emerg- 
ing therefrom were the following:— 

1. Whereas, the counsel, recommendations 
and constructive criticism of representatives 
of employers, workers and others interested 
in public employment work in attendance at 
the present meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Public Employment Services, has 
been most valuable and constructive; and 
whereas, we believe that such attendance and 
active participation should be encouraged; 
therefore be it resolved that the officers and 
members of the Association make every effort 
to promote such attendance and be it further 
resolved that the programme of future meet- 
ings shall be so arranged that at least one 
session be made of special interest to such 
representatives. 

2. Whereas, it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that a more concerted and active effort 
on the part of this Association in matters 
concerning the continuance and promotion of 
public employment services throughout the 
various states of the United States and pro- 
vinees of Canada would be of great. assistance 
in securing the passage of proper legislation; 
therefore be it resolved that a committee be 
appointed by the President of this Association 
with the Director General of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service as Chairman and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of this Association as as- 
sociate members to act as a legislative com- 
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mittee and to serve as a clearing house for 
information pertaining to legislative matters 
affecting public employment services; that 
whenever such legislation is proposed by 
either federal, state, provincial or municipal 
governments, and’ in the interim of our con- 
ventions, this committee shall decide upon 
what action is to be taken. 

3. Whereas, there seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of employers to 
use public employment services; and where- 
as, the paper of William F. Johnson, Director, 
Industrial Relations Department, Taylor In- 
strument Co., Rochester, N.Y., brought out 
the co-operative effort that should exist be- 
tween employers and members of this As- 
sociation: therefore be it resolved that the 
officers and members of the International As- 
sociation of Public Employment Services 
endeavour during the ensuing year to build up 
a better understanding with employers to the 
end that public employment offices will be 
used’ by them in preference to all others. 

4. Whereas, the Director General of the 
United States Employment Service, in his 
address before the Association has indicated 
some of the benefits to be derived from a 
more uniform method of procedure, registra- 
tion and report to be followed by all public 
employment services, co-operating with the 
U.S. Employment Service, and whereas, such 
uniformity can be accomplished only after 
the most careful consideration and investiga- 
tion; therefore be it resolved that before the 
final adjournment of this meeting the Chair- 
man shall appoint a committee to carefully 
study the methods now in operation in the 
various offices in the United States and Can- 
ada, and prepare and present a report on this 
subject at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

5. Whereas, during recent years, great ad- 
vancement has been made in the school ad- 
vantages offered the boy and girl who leave 
school to work; and whereas, one of the 
methods devised to aid the working boy and 
girl in gaining more education is found in 
the continuation or part-time school; and 
whereas, there has been a tendency in some 
school systems to make placement work, to- 
gether with teaching, training and advising, 
a function of the part-time or continuation 
school; and whereas, such activities tend to 
competition in placement work, to duplica- 
tion of effort, to the spending of public funds 
twice for one purpose, and to the decentral- 
ization of the labour market: be it resolved 
—first, that this Association heartily approves 
of the increasing school advantages, offered 
the working boy and girl; second, that the 
employment services give their greatest co- 


operation to the part-time or continuation 
schools as institutions of teaching, training 
and advising in vocational lines to the extent 
of establishing branches of their juvenile 
offices in the schools; third, that every effort 
should be made to have juvenile placement 
work remain as an activity in the public em- 
ployment offices on account of the more com- 
plete equipment, larger employment field, 
greater experience in labour problems, full 
year activities, and tramed placement work- 
ers found: be it further resolved—that the 
United States Employment Scrvice and the 
Public Employment Services of different states 
and cities insist that the function of junior 
placement remain with the Public Employ- 
ment Service, and be it still further resolved 
that a memorial of these resolutions be sent 
to the Departments in the Federal, State and 
Municipal governments, charged with public 
employment work and public education. 

A revision of the constitution was under- 
taken, resulting in the adoption of the fol- 
lowing :— 

NAME 


1, This association shall be called “‘ The International 
Association of Public Employment Services.’ 


OBJECT 


2. (a) To promote a system or systems of employment 
exchanges in the United States and Canada. 

(b) To advance the study of employment problems. 

(c) To bring into closer association and to co-ordinate 
the efforts of Government officials and others engaged 
or interested in questions relating to employment or 
unemployment. 


MEMBERSHIP 


3. All persons connected with federal, state, provincial 
or municipal departments operating public employment 
offices shall be eligible to membership in the association. 
Such other individuals or associations as are engaged 
or interested in questions relating to employment or 
unemployment shall be entitled to membership. No 
person or association operating an employment agency 
for profit shall be eligible for membership. 


OFFICERS 


4. The officers of the association shall be the presi- 
dent, the last past president, three vice-presidents, and 
the secretary-treasurer, elected annually. The executive 
committee shall consist of the officers, together with 
five other members elected annually. 


MEETINGS 


5. Meetings shall be held annually and notice thereof 
shall be sent to members at least ninety days in advance 
of said meeting, 


AMENDMENTS 
6. Amendments to the constitution shall be adopted 
at any meeting. Proposed amendments shall be sub- 
mitted in writing and referred to the executive com- 
mittee, 


QUORUM 
7. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. 
; 8. Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern the proceed- 
Ings of the meetings of this association. 
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The following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee were elected::— 

President—R. A. Rigg, Director, Employ- 
ment Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Past President—-Chas. J. Boyd, General 
Superintendent, Illinois Free Employment 
Offices, Chicago. 

First. Vice-President—A. L. Urick, Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Second Vice-President—F. I. Jones, Director 
General, United States Employment. Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Third Vice-President—Joseph Ainey, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Employment. Service of 
Canada, province of Quebec, Montreal. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. A. Flinn, Chief, 
Division of Employment, State Department 
of Labour, New York City. 





Executive Committee— 

Thos. M. Molloy, Commissioner of Labour 
and Industries, Regina, Sask. 

Otto W. Brach, Chief, Division of Labour, 
Statistics and Employment, State Industrial 
Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Lilla Walter. Superintendent, Women’s 
Division Chicago Free Employment Offices, 
Chicago, Il. 

EK. Koveleski, Director, State Employment 
Bureau, Rochester, N.Y. 

Mrs. M. L. West, Richmond, Va. 

An invitation from San Francisco was ex- 
tended to the Association to hold the next 
annual meeting in that city, but the Confer- 
ence decided to leave the matter of time and 
place of the next Convention to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Seventh Annual Meeting, Ottawa, 
September, 1925 


HE Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada, which is constituted under Order- 
in-Council P.C. 3111, as amended by PC. 
2262, a body composed of representatives of 
various organizations of workers and em- 
ployers, railways, organized farmers, returned 
soldiers, and the Federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, held its seventh annual meeting in 
the House of Commons, Ottawa, on Septem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1925. As the duty of the Coun- 
cil is to advise the Minister of Labour on 
matters of policy coming within the scope of 
the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act, 
it considered at its seventh annual meeting 
such matters as were deemed to bear on the 
proper functioning of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada at the present time. At the 
opening session the Minister of Labour, the 
Hon. James Murdock, was present and de- 
livered a short address to the members of the 
Council. In the course of the two days’ de- 
liberations, which were presided over by the 
chairman, Mr. J. T. Foster, certain recom- 
mendations were agreed upon, which will be 
presented to the Minister in due course for 
his consideration. 

The organizations represented at the meet- 
ing, together with the names of their repre- 
sentatives, are as follows:— 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Messrs. J. T. Foster, Montreal, and James 
Simpson, Toronto. 

Canadian Council of Agriculture, Mr. W. 
A. Amos, Palmerston, Ont. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. 
E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa. 
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Railway Association of Canada, Mr. C. P. 
Riddell, Montreal. 

Dominion Veterans’ Alliance, Mr. C. Grant 
MacNeill, Ottawa. 

Railway Brotherhoods, Mr. 8. N. Berry, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Canadian Lumberman’s Association, Mr. R. 
L, Sargant, Ottawa. 

Province of British Columbia, Mlr. James 
D. MeNiven, Victoria. 

Provinee of Alberta, Mr. Walter Smitten, 
Edmonton. 

Province of Saskatchewan, Mr. G. E. Tom- 
sett, Regina. 

Province of Manitoba, Mr. Jas. H. Evans, 
Winnipeg. 

Province of Ontario, Alderman B. J. Miller, 
Toronto. 

Province of Quebec, Mr. Jos, Ainey, Miont- 
real, 

Province of New Brunswick, Mr. J. S. Mar- 
tin, Chatham. 

Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, Major A. M. Wright, Ottawa. 

Department of Labour, Miss Jane Barclay, 
Toronto; Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winni- 
peg; and Mr, R. A. Rigg, Ottawa 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted in Mr. C. P. Riddell being elected 
Chairman; Mr, James Simpson, Vice-Chair- 
man; and Mr. R. A. Rigg, Secretary. The 
two remaining executive positions are filled 
annually by the appointment of one member 
each by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of Sep- 
tember showed a very slightly upward 
tendency, as contrasted with the downward 
movement indicated in three of the last four 
years. Statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 5,881 firms showed 
that they had 793,624 employees, as compared 
with 793,426 in the preceding month. The 
index number stood at 96.6, compared with 
96.3 on August 1, 1925, and with 93.1, 100.0, 
93.7 and 88.7 on September 1, 1924, 1923, 























DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYERS. 


tics were tabulated had 65,778 persons on pay~ 
roll, as compared with 68,408 in the preced- 
ing month. Somewhat larger reductions were 
noted on September 1, 1924, when the index 
was lower. 

Quebec,—There was further expansion in 
Quebec, where 638 persons were added to the 
staffs of the 1,261 firms reporting, who had 
222628 employees. Contractions were regis- 
tered on the same date last year, when 
the situation was less favourable. Manu- 
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1923 


1922 and 1921, respectively. Improvement in 
manufacturing and logging was largely offset 
by contractions in construction. If employ- 
ment follows the trend usually shown at the 
same time in previous years, further additions 
to staffs will be registered at the beginning 
of October. 

The course of employment since. 1923 is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart, which 
shows the slightly upward movement indi- 
cated on the date under review, as well as 
the downward trend noted on September 1 
of 1924 and 1923. It also shows that the 
situation, although not quite as good as in 
1923, is better than at the same time last 
year. 

Employment by Provinces 


Additions to staffs were recorded by firms 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
while in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
there was curtailment of employment; in the 
latter case, this was probably due to the 
exigencies of the harvest. 

Maritime Provinces—Manufacturing (es- 
pecially of lumber and food products), min- 
ing and construction were less active, while 
gains were shown in iron and steel and trans- 
portation. The 522 employers whose statis- 
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facturing on the whole recorded improvement, 
the leather, pulp and paper, tobacco and iron 
and steel industries showing gains that were 
partly offset by declines in the lumber, tex- 
tile, electric current and electrical apparatus 
divisions. Logging, building construction and 
trade also registered heightened activity at 
the beginning of September. On the other 
hand, communication, shipping and stevedor- 
ing, highway and railway construction released 
employees. 


Ontario—Increased employment was noted 
in most manufacturing groups; the iron and 
steel industry showed considerable recovery, 
largely in automobile plants, from the losses 
recorded on August 1, while substantial ad- 
ditions to staffs were made in canneries and 
other food factories and in boot, shoe, pulp 
and paper, textile, electrical appliance and 
non-ferrous metal works. Sawmilling, how- 
ever, reported early seasonal losses in em- 
ployment. On the other hand, gains of a 
similar character took place in logging camps, 
and building construction showed further ex- 
pansion. ‘Transportation, highway and rail- 
way construction and trade afforded less em- 
ployment. Returns were received from 2,683 
employers having 326,693 persons om pay-roll, 
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or 8,729 more than in the preceding month. 
Important reductions were indicated at the 
beginning of September, 1924, and index num- 
ber then was nearly four points lower. 

Prarie Provinces—Seasonal contractions on 
a smaller scale than in either 1924 or 1923 
were recorded in the Prairie Provinces, where 
the construction departments of the railways, 
in accordance with their usual practice at 
harvest time, released large numbers of em- 
ployees. Manufacturing, especially the rail- 
way car shops, was also slacker, as were coal 
mining and highway construction. On the 
other hand, trade and local transportation, in- 
cluding grain elevators showed improvement 
in the employment afforded. A combined 
working force of 101,864 persons was reported 
by the 765 firms, who had 104,466 employees 
at the beginning of August. The situation 
was better than at the same time of last year. 

British Columbia.—Further increases were 
noted in British Columbia; manufacturing 
(particularly of canned goods and iron and 
steel), transportation and construction showed 
the greatest gains. Fish canneries, on the 
other hand, reported some seasonal inactivity, 
and railway construction was also. slacker. 
The working forces of the 652 employers re- 
porting aggregated 76,661 persons, which was 
1,063 more than they had in the preceding 
month. This expansion is in contrast with 
the decline registered on September 1 of last 
year, when the index number was some eight 
points lower. The present figure is the high- 
est on record for British Columbia. 

The following table gives index numbers 
of employment in the five economic areas into 
which the country is divided in these statis- 
tics. 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920= 
1 











ie ch gocane Peal pola asp mead 
3 : E : aes 
District ze 38 aS 33 38 28 8 
Sein le lan |wo [an ln 
Maritime Provinces. 8-3] 88-4] 92-2) 86-61101-4] 90-3/93-5 
Quebechw.2. 45 ik 28-0]101-3}101-1) 97-8]100-1| 91-6]87-4 
Ontario. ache miaocs 41-2] 92-7] 90-8] 88-9] 98-1] 91-9]83-7 
Prairie Provinces....| 12-8] 96-0] 97-3] 93-9]101-1)101-2}98-5 
British Columbia... 9-7|114-2]112-2}106-0/106-6}102-0}95-6 
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Employment by Cities 
The trend of employment was upward) in 
the eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, although im some cases the gains 
were insignificant. 
Montreal—Further improvement was shown 
in this city, 715 persons being added to the 


staffs of the 677 firms reporting, who had 
109,994 workers. Construction reported the 
greatest gains, but manufacturing and trade 
were also more active. Within the manu- 
facturing group, the food, boot, shoe, print- 
ing and tobacco divisions, in particular, 
afforded increased employment. The only 
large declines were in shipping and stevedor- 
ing, although telephone operation showed 
some curtailment. Pronounced reductions 
had been indicated on September 1, 1924, 
when the index number was several points 
lower. 

Quebec——Firms in Quebec recorded very 
little change in the situation. Manufacturing, 
especially of leather goods, was slightly 
brisker, but trade showed contractions. State- 
ments were received from 89 employers hav- 
ing 8,596 persons on pay-roll. 

Toronto—Manufacturing generally was de- 
cidedly more active; the textile trades showed 
most expansion, but there were also gains in 
food, lumber and _ printing establishments. 
Trade afforded rather less employment. The 
pay-rolls of the 766 firms making returns 
aggregated 95,154, as compared with 94,228 
persons on August 1. Employment at the 
same time of last year was in less volume, 
the increase that took place then being some- 
what smaller. 

Ottawa—Conditions in Ottawa were prac- 
tically unchanged, according to 125 employ- 
ers having 10,415 workers on the date under 
review. Manufacturers were slightly busier, 
but men were laid off by highway contractors. 
Although curtailment was shown at the be- 
ginning of September, 1924, the situation at 
that time was slightly more favourable. 

Hamilton—There was an increase of 573 in 
the staffs of 194 firms reporting in Hamilton; 
they employed 26,260 persons. Iron and steel 
plants and building construction afforded con- 
siderably more employment, while no group 
showed a large decline. On the same date 
of last year reductions were indicated, and 
the index number was between seven and 
eight points lower than on September 1 of 
this year. 

Windsor—Complete recovery from the 
losses registered in the preceding month was 
reported in Windsor, where automobile plants, 
in particular, showed marked improvement. 
Construction was also more active. Returns 
were received from 78 firms having 9,337 em- 
ployees, or 2,733 more than in the preceding 
month. 

Winnipeg—Moderate gains in manufactur- 
ing were largely offset by decreases in con- 
struction. The working force of the 283 re- 
porting employers included 24,748 workers, as 
compared with 24,724 at the commencement 
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of August. More extensive increases were 
noted on September 1, 1924; the index num- 
ber then, however, was slightly lower. 

Vancouver —Continued though slight im- 
provement was shown in Vancouver, where 
construction and transportation absorbed more 
workers. The 235 establishments making re- 
turns had 24,792 employees, while on August 
1 they had 24,676 workers. Larger gains were 
indicated on September 1 of a year ago, but 
the situation then was less favourable. 

The following table gives index numbers of 
employment by cities. 'The column headed 
“relative weight ” in this table shows the pro- 
portion that the number of employees reported 
in each of the indicated cities, bears to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on September 1, 
1925. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES 
(Number Employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100) 


o m 
re — »~ + a] — 
it Ba Ye) G1 UD xt Hoe) LN 
ee in < DM oD MN 
Montreal... se os 13-9} 97-3} 97-0] 92-9} 938-6] 90-5 
Quebec ee 1-1] 97-4) 98-8} 96-4]......1...... 
‘Toronto. 400) ee 12-0} 88-5) 87-7} 85-3} 89-6} 88-3 
Ottawa eee 1-3} 98-5} 100-2] 100-6] 107-5]...... 
Hamilton .eneeee 3:3] 86°9| 84-8] 79-4) 92-2)...... 
Windsor 202). 12] MESS GEO CO neve cates elie. be « 
Winnipeg............ 3-1} 88-0} 87-7} 86-4) 89-9} 98-9 
Vancouver?:.ca saree 3-1] 113-9} 111-4] 104-0} 104-3) 102-2 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing showed an 
increase that exceeded the decline recorded at 
the beginning of August, 4,108 persons being 
added to the staffs of the 3,820 establishments 
from which reports were received. ‘They had 
439,880 employees on September 1. The larg- 
est gains were in iron:and steel, (particu- 
larly automobile works), canning and other 
vegetable food, pulp and paper, leather, rubber, 
musical instrument, tobacco and non-ferrous 
metal works. The completion of the sea- 
son’s operations in some sawmills and fish 
canneries caused a decline in employment in 
some centres; brickyards, electric current 
plants and oil refineries also reported reduc- 
tions. Large contractions were noted on Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, when the index number was 
several points lower. 

Animal Products, Edible—F¥ollowing the 
considerable activity in fish canneries charac- 
teristic of summer, there was a substantial 
decrease in employment in these establish- 
ments at the beginning of September, but 
improvement in dairies and meat preparing 
plants partly offset such reductions. The 
result was a loss of 252 in the staffs of the 191 
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firms making returns in this group, who had 
16,206 employees. The contractions took place 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, while there were gains in the cen- 
tral provinces. The level of employment now 
is higher than on the first of September of any 
other year of the record. 

Leather Products—Further expansion was 
shown in the leather group, tanneries and boot 
and shoe works registering heightened activity. 
in spite of the fact that losses were recorded 
at the beginning of September of last year, 
employment then was in slightly greater 
volume. Firms in Quebec and Ontario shared 
about equally in the additions to staffs noted 
on the date under review; 189 establishments 
increased their working forces by 588 persons 
to 15,489 on September 1. 

Lumber and Products—Atfter seven months 
of uninterrupted expansion, there was a shrink- 
age of 859 persons in the staffs of the 729 
lumber manufacturers whose returns were 
tabulated. ‘They had 57,504 employees at 
the beginning of September. ‘Rough and 
dressed lumber mills released a considerable 
number of men, but furniture and wooden 
vehicle plants reported improvement. The 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario regis- 
tered reductions, while employment in the 
Western Provinces remained practically sta- 
tionary. The situation was more favourable 
than at the same time last year. 

Musical Instruments—Repeating the move- 
ment indicated on September 1, 1924, there was 
a large increase in employment in this industry, 
largely in Ontario and Quebec. Statements 
were tabulated from 40 factories havinig 2,809 
employees, as compared with 2,636 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Plant Products, Edible—Continued and im- 
portant gains were noted in food works, can- 
ning, chocolate and confectionery establish- 
ments showing the greatest activity. The 309 
firms making returns in this division had 29,021 
persons in their employ, as against 27,538 on 
August 1. The larger part of the increase took 
place in Ontario and British Columbia. Em- 
ployment on September 1, 1924, had also in- 
creased, though on a smaller scale, and the 
index number then was below its level 
on September 1. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Improvement 
was reported in pulp and paper mills and in 
works producing paper goods, mainly in Que- 
bec and Ontario. This upward movement is 
considerably more pronounced than that noted 
on the same date last year, when conditions 
were not so favourable. 

Rubber Products—The trend of employment 
in rubber continued to be upward, 130 per- 
sons being added to the staffs of the thirty 
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manufacturers reporting; they had 12,829 
workers on September 1. The bulk of the 
gain was in Quebec. Employment has in- 
creased steadily during the last eight months, 
with the result that the index number is over 
twenty points higher than at this time last 
year. It is, moreover, higher than on Septem- 
ber 1 of any other year of the record. 

Textile Products—Varying tendencies were 
indicated in this division; woollen and cordage 
mills reported less activity, but employment in 
knitting, carpet and headwear factories was 
brisker. The result was an increase of 75 
persons in the staffs of the 511 manufacturers 
making returns, who had 67,744 employees. 
A decline was shown at the beginning of Sep- 
tember of a year ago, and the index number 
then was some eight points lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was another increase in employment in this 
industry, and the index number now is higher 
than at the same time in previous years of the 
record. Returns were compiled from 102 em- 
ployers whose staffs aggregated 12,251 per- 
sons, or 147 more than at the beginning of 
August. The improvement was practically all 
registered in Quebec. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A further 
moderate decline was shown in this group, 
brickyards releasing most employees in On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces. Somewhat 
more marked shrinkage took place on Sep- 
tember 1, 1924. Statements were compiled 
from 117 establishments employing 8,991 per- 
ons on the date under review, as compared. 
with 9,142 in the preceding month. 

Electric Current—According to 88 producers 
of electric current, they reduced their payrolls 
from 12,958 on August 1 to 12,805 on the date 
under review. The largest decreases were in 
Quebec. Although the trend of employment 
on September 1 of last year was upward, the 
number of persons employed in this industry 
at that time was smaller than it is now. 

Iron and Steel Products—Considerable, 
though by no means complete, recovery from 
the losses recorded at the beginning of August 
was noted in this group on the date under 
review. Rolling mills, automobile, heating 
appliance, hardware, iron and steel fabrication 
works, foundries and machine shops afforded 
more employment, while there was curtail- 
ment of operations in agricultural implement 
and iron pipe factories. The most extensive in- 
creases were noted in Ontario, but only in 
the Prairie Provinces did employment de- 
crease. The working force of the 643 manu- 
facturers whose statistics were tabulated rose 
from 107,312 persons at the beginning of 
August to 109,661 on September 1. The index 
number is several points higher than on that 


date in 1924, when very important reductions 
were noted. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Moderate but 
general additions to staffs were noted in 
jewellery works, smeiters and refineries and 
other non-ferrous metal plants. The payroll 
of the 101 firms making returns aggregated 
11,253, as compared with 11,183 in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation was better than 
on September 1 of last year, a three per cent 
decrease having been ragistered then. 

Mineral Products—Petroleum, coke, and 
other mineral product works reported the first 
contraction of employment since the begin- 
ning of February; 200 workers were laid off 
by the 73 establishments resorting. They have 
10,127 persons in their employ. Firms in 
Quebec, the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
recorded the losses. Iimployment had in- 
creased on September 1, 1924, but the index 
number then was somewhat lower. 


Logging 

Seasonal expansion oa a rather smaller scaie 
than on the same date cf last year was indi- 
cated in logging camps at the beginning of 
September, when 2,030 workers were added to 
the staffs of the 203 emp! ayers making returns; 
they had 15,124 workers. Quebec and Ontario 
registered practically all this increase. Em- 
ployment in logging is in less volume than 
during last autumn. 

Mining 

Coal—Considerable reductions in personne! 
were noted in coal mining in both eastern and 
western coal fields. Statements were tabulated 
from 90 operators having 22,770 employees, as 
compared with 24,468 on August 1. Additions 
to staffs had been indicated at the same time 
in 1924 and the index number then mas 
several points higher. 

Metallic Ores—Metallic ore mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia afforded u-ore employment than 
in the preceding monta. The 44 employers 
whose figures were recc ved had 18,955 per- 
sons in their employ, as compared with 138,797 
cn August 1. Very substantial contractions 
had been made on September 1 of last: year, 
when the index number was on a much lower 
level. 

Non-Metallic Minerais (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in quarries generally was slacker, 
235 persons having been laid off by the 73 
firms making returns in this group. They 
had 6,627 men on their payrclls. A minor con- 
traction was indicated at the same time last 
year, when conditions were not so favourable. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones both afforded 
rather less employment, the former division 
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showing the greater falling off. Reports were 
compiled from 185 companies having 23,842 
employees, or 281 less tiian on August 1. 
Most of the reduction was in Quebec. A very 
similar falling off took place at the begin- 
ning of September a year ago. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways—Considerable 
improvement was noted in the local transpor- 
tation division, largely :n the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. The working force of the 115 firms 


making returns comprised 19,427 persons, 1s 
against 18,886 in the preceding month. In- 
significant additions to steify were reported at 
the same time in 1924. 

Steam Railways—Further though much less 
extensive gains were noted in this division, in 
contrast with the heavy shrinkage recorded on 
September 1 last year. Improvement was 
showed in British Columbia and Quebec, but 
in Ontario and the Praire Provinces the ten- 
dency was downward. S.atements were tab- 
ulated from 102 employers having 76,271 per- 


TABLE IlI—Index Numbers of Employment by Industries (Number employed by the reporting firms 
in January, 1920= 100) 








| 
August 1, 


Industry * Relative] Sept. 1, Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept. 1, 

Weight 1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Manufacturing. .ci.c3 cocci ste sabe a: entace> 55-4 89-4 88-5 84-5 93-0 86-5 79°3 
Animal products—edible..............0cceeceee 2-1 104-2 105-7 100-2 94-1 95-4 93-5 
Fur andproducts).: D304. nteae See eecee “1 84-0 73-8 87°3 90-5 96-6 90-0 
Leather and products sce eaaeeceneeenine sit 1-9 72°3 70-4 73°7 76°3 78°3 78°8 
Lumberand products inte scone eet: 7-2 115-1 116-5 110-5 119-7 114-8 95-4 
Rough and dressed lumber................06: 5-1 145-5 149-2 143-5 153-1 142-0 111-6 
Lumber,products.)): \ Maes et tatearss os cieie seco 2-1 76-2 74:8 68-2 76°5 78-9 74-9 
Musical instruments.) 2012 cman arecientets set. “4 62-5 55-1 62-3 64-7 59-4 54°5 
Plant products—edible.............. cece ee eees 3-7 104-4 99-8 101-8 97-9 99-0 102-7 
Pulp and paper products: \..cedcstoe sects 6-7 102-9 101-5 100-5 104-5 96:6 88-4 
Pulp'and papery ahs sees nee tian ae 3-4 111-4 109-7 107°4 116°8 101-6 | 89-2 
Paper products 1990-20),..1). este ae ere ea 8 88-8 84-9 87-6 88-0 83-5 73°6 
Printing:and publishing. .)..cereeeanesinee 1c 2-5 97-6 97-4 96-6 95-5 95-0 91-9 
Rubbér'products wees see cet eee ee 1-6 89-9 89-0 67:3 70-8 71-7 55-9 
Textile products? i! 0 si 9h. gona. Shee Daan 8-5 88-0 87-9 79-9 85-0 85-7 80-7 
Thread «yarn and: cloth: - jacucnekac aaa nee 3°3 100-9 101-8 84-7 91-6 100-6 90°3 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 6.2.60 2s080.- 1-6 92-4 90-7 82-3 93-0 86-0 71-9 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 2°6 72:3 72-4 72-6 73°7 73:1 76°4 
Others ...o tisk oe AE eee ce AEE eer. 1-0 94-6 94-5 86-2 92-2 86-6 81-2 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors 1-5 103-9 102-5 99-3 88-2 99-9 101-8 
Wood distillates and extracts.............-- He “1 73-6 71-5 105-8 111-1 69-4 79-7 
Chemicals and allied products..............-+) 8 79-6 78-4 82-3 87-0 88-6 81-5 
Clay, glass and stone products................- 1-1 90-0 91-0 89-7 102-4 94-4 85-8 
Blectric‘currentj.205, eee ee ee 1-6 138-3 139-7 133-2 125-3 123-0 108-6 
Flectricapparatusiws) tsi sek. Hester iee es 1:1 109-2 109-8 107-2 104-7 79-5 81-2 
Iron and steel products: eee ee cee > 13-8 71-0 69-5 65-7 86-0 72°3 66°4 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 1:3 49-8 47-1 42-2 78-4 60°9 61-1 
Machinery (other than vebicles)............. 1-1 71-2 70-4 65-4 79-1 64-3 64-6 
Agricultural implements...........-.2..++++- 8 57-2 57-7 39-5 61-6 53-1 38-9 
Land vehicles............. isk age sale Sale wi elo 8+ 6-5 86-1 83-2 82-3 105-9 87°3 74-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. “4 30-0 30-3 98-4 27-9 93.8 41-9 
Heating appliances. . 20.6... cesne-seiereerse ns 6 83-8 80-8 82-0 92-9 86-5 85-6 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.8............66- 6 75-7 74.2 74-0 100-8 84-6 82-4 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 6 73-4 72-2 64-2 85-5 73:0 60-9 
Others olen ss aoe ee hoe reteaere nee eters bs 1-9 71-1 72-4 67-1 76-8 71-7 67°8 
Non-ferrous metal products..........:0s+eeeee: 1-4 83-8 82-9 78.0 91:0 78-5 65-0 
Minera] products....ippoe + see bees pooreimeiael +’ 1:3 110-9 112-8 108-0 103-5 94°+4 85-5 
Miscellaneous. ...0.0. esse e ceric naitocleeioaecs.« “5 82-5 82-5 82-6 86-5 90-1 83-4 
Logging SAE 2S SO 1-9 38-5 33°5 43-7 43-1 36°5 41-9 
MEG ing te cas idee ts ‘cia ee eR ea site 5-5 93-7 97-6 99-1 104-0 97-1 96-0 
007) ha te ee RMR A ail la ot ole bh aad 2:9 73-0 78-5 84-8 94-6 93-9 100-4 
Metallic ores. Lok Sects on 1-8 157-0 154-9 148-1 132-7 102-2 87-9 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 8 107-1 111-4 99-9 108-8 105-5 83-6 
Commitinication. oo 80... cas.ee sees sama cegics\s - 3-0 114-8 116-1 113-1 106-4 103-4 106-8 
Telegraphsyis sas Qissnh ee ae Pe seek Oe 6 119-1 123-8 113-8 111-4 101-4 98-7 
Telephones). eis/s:8 «(tsce-cthypety stare tieio ommialers 2-4 113-6 114-1 112-9 105-1 104-0 108-8 
Transportation: 3)..." 05.05 tenons cee 13-9 108-7 108-5 107-8 113-4 111-9 106-6 
Street railways and cartage 2-5 115-1 111-5 114-9 121-6 125-3 107-5 
Steam railways 6 oo. suuis alanis eae abate 5 me 9-6 98-4 98-2 98-5 107-0 97-8 98-0 
Shipping and stevedoring..........eseceeeeeees 1-8 208-3 215-8 195-6 163-9 255-2 217°5 
Construction and maintenance................ 11-3 175-5 180-3 165-3 180-9 164-3 141-6 
Building ioc aicies sc ie ine a eae ataoe bikers 3°5 147-2 144-6 140-9 147-2 123-6 109-0 
Highway Tobie seg. Steet is Cicie ame eerselsys a ietima ovary sets 2°7 2,523 -4 2,382-9 1,945-6 3,667-2 3, 239-7 2,269-0 
Railway 26c8 jh) 5 oa. SED. SR ic al 5-1 130-1 141-6 132: 163-2 149-1 137-3 
Services: (oc suit daa. CON at ee mere ae ok 1-9 125-9 126:3 121-7 120-3 105-0 107-3 
Hotels and TOStAULADUS: civee cic deetince crest ess 1-1 142-7 142-7 136-2 137-1 113-2 118-0 
Professional ho Mh Ald Lt lls Ae anne Rtas O98 Sf +2 108-9 110-0 101-0 111-4 94-3 81-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........6+e+e008+ 6 106-6 107°6 105:3 100-7 95-9 98-8 
Trade .. Derrek ee te eerste Se ata te Demtnate h aicieeichnlctaimetersye s.s1s sts 71 95-6 95-1 92-1 92-0 90-8 92-1 
Retail nny cits (ee eee eres eee tsae be Oh 4-6 94-9 95-2 89-7 89-8 87-1 88-4 
Wholesales 5a. 2% das caucestn cee ee ah nt sie nl 2°5 96-8 94-8 96-6 96-1 97-3 99-1 
All Industries)... Pe eee ete see's 66 100-0 96-6 96-3 93-1 100-0 93-7 88-7 


*The term ‘relative weight”’ is explained in the last paragraph o {the accompanying text. 
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sons on their payrol!s; this was 162 more than 
at the beginning of August. 

Shipping and Stevedoring:—Employment in 
water transportation showed a decline, which, 
however, was much smaller than that which 
took place on Septemier 1, 1924, when the 
index number was some points lower. A com- 
bined working force of 14,417 men was em- 
ployed by the 58 firms making returns, who 
had 14,994 employees in the preceding month. 
Ports in the Maritime Provinces registered 
greater activity, but in Ontario and Quebec 
curtailment was indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—For the seventh consecutive 
month, employment in building construction 
increased, 872 persons being added to the 
staffs of the 300 contractors reporting. They 
had 27,957 employees. Firms in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia added to their 
staffs. Rather larger expansion took place on 
September 1 of last year, but employment then 
was in smaller volume. 

Highways—A further though less extensive 
reduction in personnel was indicated by the 
119 highway contractors whase statistics were 
tabulated and who had *1,i4€ workers, as com- 
pared with 27,774 in their last report. All 
provinces except British Columbia shared in 
the losses. Smaller decreases were noted at 
the same time in 1924. 


Railways—Further contractions of a sea- 
sonal character were reported on railway con- 
struction and maintenance, according to 36 
employers in this division having 40,914 in 
their employ. On August 1, they had 44,519 
workers. The Prairie Provinces showed most 
curtailment, as is usual at the time of year, 
but reductions were eifected in all provinces. 
At the beginning of September last year there 
was more pronounced shrinkage. 


Trade 


Wholesale trade was considerably busier, 
but there were moderate declines in retail 
stores. The result was an increase of 305 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 574 establishments 
making returns, which had 56,686 workers. The 
greatest improvement took place in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. Employment in 
trade is on a higher ievel than on September 
1 of any other year of the record; very much 
smaller gains were noted on that date in 1924. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of September and August, 1925, as com- 
pared with September 1 of the last four years. 
The columns headed “Relative Weight” in 
the tables in this article show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry bears to the total 
number of employees repoxted in Canada by 
the firms making returns on September 1, 
1925. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1925 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of August, 1925, 
showed an increase of 163 per cent in the 
average daily placements over that of the 
preceding period, while a gain of over 126 per 
cent was registered when compared with the 
average daily placements effected during the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for euch 100 applications 
for work registered at the cffice of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noticed that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications rose rapidly throughout 
the month, this being due to the heavy de- 
mand for harvesters in the Prairie Provinces. 
In both instances the ratios of vacancies and 
placements to applicatiors were decidedly 
higher than those attained during August of 
last year, the harvesting and threshing season 


throughout the West having cpened two weeks 
earlier than in 1924. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 90.2 and 102.0 
during the first and second half of August, 
1925, in contrast with the ratio of 70.7 and 
84.9 during the same period in 1924. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review was 86.9 and 
92.7 as compared with 64.7 and 82.1 during 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average nuinber of applications 
recorded during the first half of August was 
2,344, as compared with 1,488 during the pre- 
ceding period, and with 1,867 daily during the 
corresponding period in 1924. Applications for 
work during the latter half of the month 
registered 4,101 daily, in contrast with 2,060 
during the latter half of August a year ago. 
Employers notified the Service of a daily aver- 
age of 2,115 vacancies during the first half, 
and 4,185 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily average 
of 967 and 1,749 vacancies during the month 
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of August, 1924. Vacancies offered to the 
Service during the latier half of July, 1925, 
averaged 1,230 daily. The Service effected an 
average of 2,037 placements during the first 
half of August, of which 1,748 were in regular 
employment and 289 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding period 
of 1,114 daily, and with 885 daily during the 
first half of August, 1924. During the latter 
half of the month under review placements 
averaged 3,801 daily (3,463 regular and 338 
casual), as compared with an average of 1,692 
daily during the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

During the month of August, 1925, the offices 
of the Service referred 77,186 persons to va- 
cancies and effected a total of 75,887 place- 
ments. Of these the rpiacements in regular 
employment numbered 67,745, of which 63,896 
were of men and 3,849 of women, while place- 
ments is casual work totalled 8,142. Oppor- 
tunities for employment reported by employ- 
ers numbered 72,551 for men and 9,335 for 
women, a total of 81,885. The number of 
applications for work was 838,777 of which 
73,785 were from men and 9,992 from women. 

The following table givee the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
1920. a eee 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
AO 21 es ee 280,518 10,288 309,156 
1 Di areata ON eR cs coal Mor 297 ,827 95,695 393 , 522 
1028207. CR Seen 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1024.0 0:3 Sele senna 247 ,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925 (8 months)....... 188 ,926 69,564 258,490 


(MARITIME PROVINCES 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick during the 
month of August, 1925, were nearly 8 per cent 
less than in July, but aimcst 2 per cent higher 
than in August of last year. (Gains under both 
comparisons were reported by New Brunswick 
offices, and declines by offices in Nova Scotia, 
the gains over July in positions offered by 
the former province being more than offset by 
reductions in Nova Scotia. Placements in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 20 per cent lower 
than in July, and more than 5 per cent lower 
than in August, 1924. In New Brunswick 
placements were nearly 2 per cent higher than 
in July, and nearly 21 per cent larger than in 
August of last year. Industries in which most 
of the placements were effected in Nova 
Scotia were logging, 112; manufacturing, 71; 
farming, 49; construction and maintenance, 


74; and services, 184. In New Brunswick the 
majority of the placements effected were ser- 
vices, 444; and construction and maintenance, 
73. During the month of August 253 men and 
51 women were placed in regular employment 
by Nova Scotia offices, and 185 men and 90 
women by offices in New Brunswick. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment hsted at em- 
ployment offices in Quebec during August 
showed an increase of nearly 17 per cent over 
the preceding month, and more than 107 per 
cent over the corresponding month of last 
year. All industries except transportation par- 
ticipated in the gains reeerded in the latter 
comparison, that in logging being the most 
pronounced. Placements were nearly 6 per 
cent higher than in July, and about 50 per 
cent larger than in August, 1924. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were manufacturing, 232; log- 
ging, 486; farming, 76; construction and main- 
tenance, 622; services, 694; and trade, 60. 
Placements in regular employment during the 
month under review numbered 1,456 of men 
and 659 of women. 


ONTAKIO 


There was an increase of nearly 16 per 
cent in the number of vacancies listed during 
August over the preceding month, and more 
than 14 per cent over the corresponding month 
of last year. In the latter comparison a de- 
cline was recorded in logging orders, but this 
was more than offset by substantial gains in 
the manufacturing industries, construction and 
services. Placements were over 13 per cent 
greater than in August, 1924, and about 4 per 
cent higher than in July. The number of 
placements effected during the month under 
review by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 1,466; logging, 732; farming, 1,581; 
mining, 104; transportation. 405; construction 
and maintenance, 2,993; services, 3,505; and 
trade, 378. There were during the month 7,189 
placements of men and 1,044 placements of 
women in regular employment. 


MANI?TcCBA 


The number of vacancies listed during 
August were 172 per cent higher than in 
July, and nearly 150 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding month of last year. In- 
creased activity in farming where harvest op- 
portunities commenced about two weeks earlier 
than last year, was responsible for the ab- 
normal increases in both comparisons. Place- 
ments were 140 per cent larger than in July 
and 107 per cent in excess of August, 1924. 
Industries in which most of the placements 
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were effected were manufacturing, 200; farm- 
ing, 6,030; construction and maintenance, 736; 
services, 1,730; and trade, 176. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 6,737 of men 
and 582 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed by Saskatchewan offices dur- 
ing August were 764 per cent higher than in 
July, and about 809 per cent greater than in 
August of last year. Harvest, which com- 
menced earlier this year than last, was re- 
sponsible for the increases in both compari- 


over July did not increase to quite the same 
extent as vacancies, but when compared witn 
August of last year the percentage of place- 
ments was higher, an increase of 220 per 
cent being recorded. The bulk of the place- 
ments effected during the month was in farm- 
ing, in which industry employment was se- 
cured for 11,107 workers. The industrial 
groups in which employment was found for 
more than 100 workers included manufactur- 
ing, 296; mining, 149; construction and main- 
tenance, 903; and services, 803. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 12,453 of 
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than in July, and over 370 per cent higher 
than in August of last year. Nearly 93 per 
cent of the placements effected during the 
month were in farming, where employment 
was secured for 23,928 workers. The balance 
of the placements by industries included manu- 
facturing, 208; construction and maintenance, 
747+ and services, 783. There were during the 
amnénth 24,796 placements of men and 467 
placements of women in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment were about 
305 per cent higher in August than in 
the preceding month, and almost 190 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding month of 
last year, the earlier harvest demand being 
‘responsible for the excessive increase in both 
‘comparisons. The percentage of placements 
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BritisH COLUMBIA 


During the month of August orders listed 
in British Columbia were over 14 per cent 
higher than in July, and nearly 68 per cent 
in excess of August, 1924, increased activity in 
the manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance, and services being the contribut- 
ing factors for the increase in the latter com- 
parison. Placements were about 227 per cent 
higher than in July, and nearly 88 per cent 
larger than in August of last year. These 
large increases are mainly attributable to the 
heavy placements of harvest workers in the 
Prairie Provinces, although substantial gains 
over August, 1924, were also recorded in the 
manufacturing of lumber and its products, and 
construction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial groups included manufacturing in- 
dustries, 741; logging, 399; farming, 8,526; 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1925 

















VACANCIES APPLICANTS geese 
OFFICES Spit 
Prac 
Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred eT sia Unplaced ae 
during | atendof} during to at end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1924 
Nova Scotiasen. scaecand coerce 
Halide s fet ORO Sat een on 108 Say ats Bodden parce neat winks 
Sy Glasgow)... eas siesee eee ae 234 44 229 264 163 "al ah i 
Mi ge RS a a aoS CR OOIOTS TOeOcmc on oS 
New Brunswick..................... oe rv ise cl pa 3 oy 387 
C@hathama. 33): UH 8s CE 123 75 109 101 ; oe os oH 
Monebhon ean i a ccc ceeke cictets ) ETO 19 312 oe 2 & 3 os 
Bt foun ts OU Nee aie” eee Fg dtiogee dC, dyepap ates Ade Geos eae 
Quebet...5.660).. 4. eee 590 3,826 2,484 2,115 46 854 2% 
Bulli. 6 ee ee 284 231 "156 f 0 7 oie 
aoe conga eae ae 155 2,458 1,460 1,308 34 534 369 
Quebec... «-svesesevessesserterese: : 30 673 433 313 12 162 181 
Pte dy Rivers 65 254 a i : a # 
TACALIO. YT Se cle Bits eecteleee cuca 
A: 3, 104 14,614 11,668 8,233 3,005 4,995 7,241 
Brantiord 3s. .2a8 eee Lee ae en 164 13 207 5 . me a a 
Chatham ts OE ate a 440 30 351 346 161 185 ee 147 
bale, Macey ane eee 503 137 337 329 312 11 
Fort, Williamiies eeu tee nae eee 273 17 376 298 264 a4 eh 
Ghelph 7 E.R uvacts cheat. Oran 108 66 157 100 50 7 31 “6 
Hamilton.) 0) uot okey eee 791 2 1,071 755 3 683 53 
Kingston rien hy eee 254 27 "230 226 135 OL 1 123 
Kitchener. icccec een eee 180 49 246 168 ty : + 7 
London iiss ey ewes betes rego 885 84 412 372 239 89 ie 4 
Niagara Falls...50. 05.) 0/88 eles 257 31 221 253 200 ee iid 
North Bava, pchhe, ba ae 616 202 447 414 378 3 Me 327 
a BWAT ce. ale Pare Aa one eee 201 75 250 116 83 33 83 57 
ave i dl WE Bn Ta 1,070 242 1,051 1,010 789 152 
Pembroke........... MN I i 400 149 "051 "949 - ies 
Peterborough)... 0032. fe ee eee 185 49 181 213 136 3 m6 is 
Port Arthur. .ss.\c. cis eor ee 1012 [164 843 843 $7 is 2 73 
St. Catharines.....40. kc) agen ae "492 70 501 516 39 58 393 
St. Phomas; 7} (leases cree eee 183 8 175 He a7 eu Le ioe 
ATMA A yy eaten ts eure URE A ee O12 12 194 205 175 oS a 
500 406 256 928 19 93 242 
499 642 623 619 4 0 583 
11 296 261 247 9 39 206 
2 4,955 3, 184 1,689 1, 280 2,104 1,650 
49 
2,356 9, 483 9,147 7,319 1,616 333 a\ses 
Dauphin. .......sceesrteeeereeee: 322 103 "939 3 | 999 36 ie 4 
fe ig SR ibs oe ches be one ee oe sis 7,740 7,426 5, 666 1,552 861 2115 
sore pbaurmeri RO) NM A Bieta i a ly gel) hea Sey ag Ph 
Moose: Ja winches ees Se eee 9,364 357 7,118 7,022 6, 839 145 ; 370 
North.Battleford...........cecece0 859 16 "766 766 ) ‘ | 07 
Prince Albert.) 222 SC ae Ree 1,022 115 770 767 Bes 3 130 
Regina Te Si Lr 5,306 247 4,491 4,386 4,129 257 1 364 
astntodn:! Che, eee ee 8,521 62 | 7,105 | 7,056 0 iat | 1036 
Swift Current.........-+s0...s.eee. 2° 760 215 2276 2) 974 3 oB7 ‘e iat ts 
Weyburn... tee 2137 102 1,611 1,610 1,595 is ' 279 
Yorkton sine 0/0 su 5 one 624 22 519 "524 "518 6 0 43 
el Fe ee RN ea OF D 50 We, 595 0 595 595 595 0 0 ibe 
. shea Ri eatie aS i > Aes ils ae ih 13, 472 12, 876 559 609 3, 683 
Drei es fo Taz | ess yao arg en its 
Bdmotiton/ 0h ....c strep aon 5,078 144 | 5,160 | 5,140 | 4,831 979 73 a21 
Lethbridge: juaa.a0-iaa ae he 2,257 Bah 192lieleot OBL? ae 3 | 7432 
piedicine Hat. PUI RER OIE WS 451 7 "480 "493 Hei 3 * 309 
ritish Columbla.................... 
ranbrook © s/tielelale wireiele sible.» oldiels isl ea tatelese ie ee vee pete idee nd pak nee 
Kamiloopss vsccacnt sch bee eee 112 39 561 512 rhe k 137 
Nanaimo? 23) Oy. Sa arena a 46 3 38 27 23 i 39 8 
Nelson...... Solas alefd'eids.6' Rape nies eta 164 49 399 412 395 oA i 
New Westminster brajeiecalujene iferceentersateie) 111 0 899 812 4 “i a 
Penticton? 0 147 24 293 291 ie od vie a0 
Prince George d. ois bade eee 57 6 613 613 ree sf fi oa 
Prince sRuperts. .ciesccs oon cecme aces 298 1 688 690 ot a 
Revelstoke: 2.065 oe) 2, eae 128 31 157 113 te a e o8 
Vancouvercasvhaocay.. $a tee ea 2,882 103 8,451 7,816 6 oe : a ri 
Vernon cc nent oer. amon eee 109 22 "419 "439 , mie Moyo 
rey des ave a RAT CRON Eee 6 9 1,361 1,308 aon ad, te re 
ORE cull tiwly ants shee a 81, 886 8,058 | 83.777 | 77 
HO 6 bey ‘ : : 7186 | 67,745 8,142 | 10,837 | 27,143* 
CaS: Vee ne Gene ie 72,551 5,721 | 73,785 | 68,985 | 63,896 4.597 7,861 | 23,459 


Women 000). 3.6 SL, Se 9,335 2,337 9,992 8,201 3,849 3,545, 2,976 3, 684 








*21 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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mining, 155; transportation, 215; construction 
and maintenance, 1,291; services, 1,553; and 
trade, 182. During the month 10,827 men and 
533 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During August, 1925, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 67,745 
placements in regular employment, of which 
59,014 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 15,397 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 4,043 going 
to points within the same province as the 
.despatching office, and 11,354 to other pro- 
vinces. 

In Nova Scotia one special rate certificate 
was issued by the Sydney office to a farm 
worker travelling to the Regina zone. Quebec 
offices granted 199 certificates, 123 of which 
were provincial and 76 interprovincial. Of 
the provincial transfers the Quebec office 
issued 89 to construction labourers, and Mont- 
real 20 to bushmen and 14 to sawmill labour- 
ers, all going to points within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement in- 
cluded 75 bushmen sent to Sault Ste. Marie 
and one cook to Timmins, all from the Mont- 
real office. Ontario offices issued 492 certi- 
ficates, 323 of which were for persons going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 169 to other provinces. 
Within the province 290 certificates ‘were 
issued to bushmen and labourers going to 
camps in Northern Ontario. Sudbury sent 24 
construction labourers to ‘Chatham, and the 
remainder of the certificates issued were for 
3 miners, 3 cooks, one farm worker, one 
teamster, and one sawmill labourer going to 
Fort Wiiliam, Chatham, North Bay, Timmins, 
Sudbury and Port Arthur zones. The inter- 
provincial transfers. were all for harvesters, 
travelling from Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur districts to points in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. Of these Manitoba received 114 
and Saskatchewan 55. In Manitoba 2,466 work- 
ers benefited by the Employment Service re- 
duced rate 1,257 going to points within the 
province and 1,209 to outside districts. Twelve 


hundred and forty-six of the provincial trans- - 


fers were for harvesters and the remaining 11 
for hotel workers travelling to the Brandon, 
Dauphin and Winnipeg zones. ‘T’o Saskatche- 
wan were transferred 1,106 harvesters, to Al- 
berta 50 harvest hands, to Prince Rupert 17 
bushmen, to Port Arthur 28 bushmen, 2 saw- 
mill labourers, one cook and one cement fin- 
isher and to Regina 4 railway construction 
labourers. 


The Saskatchewan offices granted 929 cer- 
tificates, 903 for points within the province 
and 26 to other provinces. The interprovincial 
movement included 17 harvesters going to 
Alberta, and 6 harvesters to Manitoba. Re- 
gina sent 2 elevator workers to Calgary and 
one cook to Brandon. Of the 903 provincial 
transfers 838 were for farm workers and the 
balance was practically all for teamsters, do- 
mestics and bushmen going to the Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert zone. Alberta 
issued 1,722 certificates, 1,308 for points with- 
in the province and 414 to other provinces. 
Of those issued to points outside the province 
Edmonton granted 407 certificates to har- 
vesters and Calgary 4 to harvesters, all going 
to Saskatchewan. Edmonton also sent 3 farm 
housekeepers to Saskatoon. Of the provincial 
transfers 1,171 were farm hands and harvest 
workers, 15 were teamsters, 15 were cooks, 9 
were miners, and the remainder were mainly 
domestic workers and general labourers for 
the rural districts of the province. British 
Columbia offices issued 9,588 transportation 
certificates, 129 provincial and 9,459 inter- 
provincial, The latter were all for harvest 
workers who travelled at the reduced harvest 
rate to the grain areas in the prairie provinces, 
3,790 to Alberta, 5,612 to Saskatchewan and 
57 to Manitoba. Of these 5,717 were sent ‘by 
Vancouver. Of the 129 provincial transfers 
Vancouver granted 101, the majority of whom 
were for fruit workers, miners, loggers and 
sawmill labourers going in the vicinity of 
Vernon, Kamloops, Vancouver and Penticton. 
From Prince George 12 axemen and 2 rockmen 
travelled to Kamloops, one planerman from 
Nelson to Prince George, one cook from New 
Westminster to Revelstoke, 4 miners and 5 
swampers from Prince Rupert to points within 
its own zone, one box maker and one fruit 
picker from Victoria to Vernon, one hotel 
worker from Penticton to its own zone. 

Of the 14.897 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 4,777 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
10.611 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, one 
by the Kettle Valley Railway, 7 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and one by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 





Queensland Railway Employees get 
44-hour Week 

The Arbitration Court of Queensland, 
Australia, in a recent decision, fixed the 
working hours of all railway employees from 
July 1 at 44 in the week, instead of 48 hours 
as formerly. A measure which would make 
the 44-hour week general in all industries is 
now before the Parliament of New South 
Wales. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST, 1925 


building permits issued in 60 cities during 
July and August, 1925, and August, 1924. The 
35 cities for which cords are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks: 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


fl ce: value of the building permits issued 
in sixty cities during August stood at 
$9,258,752, as compared with $12,641,551 in 
July, 1925, and $9,265,945 in August, 1924. 
There was, therefore, a seasonal decline of 
26.8 per cent in comparison with the preced- 
ing month, but of only one-tenth of one per 
cent in the more significant comparison with 
the same month of last year. Detailed state- 
ments were furnished by some 50 cities, show- 
ing that they had issued more than 1,100 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $4,800,000 and about 2,500 permits for 
other ‘buildings at a proposed cost of over 
$3,900,000. 

All provinces except Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan showed reductions in the value of 
the building permits issued as compared with 
July, 1925. There were gains of 113.2 per 
cent and 36.8 per cent, respectively, in those 
provinces. Cf the losses in the remaining 
provinces, that of $2,492,498 or 51.2 per cent 
in Quebec was most pronounced. As com- 
pared with August, 1924, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia registered in- 
creases in the value of the permits issued, 
that of 37.2 per cent in Ontario being lar- 
gest. Quebec recorded the greatest decrease 
of $1,544,768 or 39.4 per cent. The value of 
the building permits issued in Vancouver was 
higher than in either July, 1925, or August, 
1924;'in Toronto and Winnipeg there were 
losses in the first and increases in the second 
comparison, while Montreal showed declines 
in both comparisons. Halifax, Westmount, 
Brantford, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Nia- 
gara Falls, Oshawa, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Wind- 
sor, Riverside, Walkerville, Woodstock, Bran- 
don, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, South Vancou- 
ver and Victoria registered increases both as 
compared with the preceding month and with 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Cumulative record for first eight months, 
1925—The value of the building authorized 
in 60 cities during the first eight months of 
this year was $86,563,152 as compared with 
$80,649,792 in 1924, $97,269,465 in 1923, $104,- 
987,692 in 1922, $77,293,840 in 1921 and 
$86,145,140 in 1920. There were, therefore, 
increases of 7.3 per cent, 12 per cent and 0.5 
per cent in 1925 as compared with 1924, 1921, 
and 1920, but the total was 11 per cent and 
17.5 per cent lower than in 1923 and 1922, 
respectively. The Bureau’s weighted index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials averaged 154.0 during the first eight 
months of 1925, compared with 162.6 in 1924, 
166.8 in 1923, 161.8 in 1922, 192.1 in 1921 
and 214.6 in 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
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Cities Aug. 1925 
$ 
P.E.I.— 
Charlottetown...... 2,800 
Nova Scotia.......... 86, 822 
*Holifag!) ih). ogc) ue 77, 847 
New Glasgow....... 300 
eSvdney ta: kee: 8,675 
New Brunswick..... 15,990 
Fredericton.........)-ceessseeee: 
*\foneton-tees ss soe. 15,990 
*StJohnss . os. TAS: Nil 
Quebec............... 2,374, 940 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NEUVO. Wyte sie. deers 1,681,085 
AG (e] bo /sTomre ae See ge ase 241, 980 
Shawinigan Falls... 18, 900 
*Sherbrooke......... 3,100 
*Three Rivers 
“Westmount 
Ontario...... 
Belleville... 
*Brantford.... 
Chatham 
*Fort William 
Galtosrigs ois 
BG MORN Wayne. bays 
*Hamilton 
"Kingstone kt. 2 
*Kitchener........... 86, 186 
SOndOn tees te 293, 100 
Niagara Falls....... 184,375 
BLL 2h x acine wiajniaun aces 118, 885 
“Ottd ware tees one ew 221, 845 
Owen Sound........ 5, 000 
HReter boro y. écrs.< os 23, 825 
“Port Arthur......... 24,352 
“Stratford. ii 5.0.1.6 36,226 
*St. Catharines...... 46, 485 
*St. Thomas....).".. 15,145 
Sarhisie: sae nels va 76, 100 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 38,370 
*Toronto.. aes. | 1,936,325 
York Pornshinss 316, 700 
Welland.. ee 6, 825 
*Windsor. 232. 2 ee 454, 695 
Movdett wnat: Je 114,925 
uversidiesses se. 54, 600 
Sandwich........ 65,550 
Walkerville ...... 104, 000 
Woodstock.......... 12,482 
Manitoba............ 438, 030 
SBrancdon: ase poke, 9,510 
St. Boniface......... 47,920 
*Winnipes uy, 00, 380, 600 
Saskatchewan....... 232,295 
*Moose Jaw.......... 35, 260 
*Reginals5..0.de 500k 94,200 
Saskatoone tian: 102, 835 
Alberta............... 263,810 
*Caleary. jn ubial. 73,325 
Edmonton.......... 182,445 
Lethbridge......... 8,030 
Medicine Hat....... 10 
British Columbia 1,166,300 
Nanaimo........... 22,075 
*New Westminster.. 102, 820 
Point Grey......... 341, 900 
Prince Rupert....... 16,750 
South Vancouver.... 108, 000 
*Vancouver.......... 529, 755 
*Victoria key chhsoe. 45,000 
Total—60 cities....... 9,258, 752 
*Total—35 Cities..... 





Accumulative total for|. 1925 
60 cities—first eight 
months 


7,577, 600 


July, 1925 


$ 


9, 000 
4,867,433 


3, 098, 009 
1,000, 149 
10,975 
500, 000 
21,400 
236, 900 
5,510,441 
17,130 


18, 850 


12,641,551 
10, 961,438 


1924 


Miao 86,563,152 | 80,649,792 


Aug. 1924 


3 


Nil 

87,675 
77,420: 
805 
9,450: 
113,164 
17,675. 
5,530 
89,959 
3,919, 708 


3,219,825 


9, 265, 945 


7,587,548 


1925 
97, 269, 465 


ne 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the LasBour Gazette. In the ma- 
jority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. ‘In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civie schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—MaAster Sueet Metau 
ASSOCIATION AND THE AMALGAMATED SHEET 


Mera Union, No. 371. 


Agreement to be effective from May 1, 1925, until 
April 30, 1926, and for another year unless three months’ 
notice of change is given. 

Minimum wage, per hour, sheet metal workers, 90 
cents; improvers, 70 cents. 

A committee of three from each side shall finally 
decide whether apprentices are qualified to enter the 
union. Improvers shall have served three years. One 
improver to a shop, and one to each two men. At 
the end of a year an improver shall be brought before 
a committee of three from each party who shall decide 
whether he is competent to become a journeyman. 
Improvers may be employed as journeymen if no 
journeymen are available. At least one apprentice to 
each shop, and one for every three Journeymen. 

Hours per week, forty-four, except from December 
to March, inclusive, when shorter hours may prevail 
at the option of the employer, in accordance with 
the state of the trade. ° 

A shop steward shall be appointed by the union for 
each shop. When there are more journeymen than one 
emploved foreman may act as steward, and with the 
manager may deal with disputes arising. 

Employees must be on the job at 8 a.m. and perform 
8 hours’ work before leaving the job within the city 
limits. 

Overtime from 5 p.m. until midnight, time and one- 
half. Thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Saturday afternoon, time and one-half. 

An employee working outside the city limits shall 
receive transportation and board with a two months’ 
limit, four hours’ notice to be given before starting. 
Two hours’ time shall be allowed men travelling be- 
tween 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. Working outside of the city 
a@ man may work eight or ten hours as he chooses but 
over ten hours shall be overtime. 

No member may work in a shop not affiliated with 
the Masters’ Association except where impossible for a 
member of the association to give steady employment 
to union men. 

The union agrees to discipline members doing sheet 
metal work except in a legitimate shop. This not to 
apply to provincial or dominion government work. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. Joun, New Brunswick.—Loca, Firms 
AND St. JOHN TYPoGRAPHICAL UNION No. 
85. 


Agreement of May 1, 1924, as summarized in the 
Lasour Gazetts for September, 1924, was extended to 
be effective until May 1, 1926. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Montreal, QuEBEC—CERTAIN LocaL ‘Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE JNTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISH- 
ERS, No. 33. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, until 
May 1, 1927, with three months’ notice of change. 

Hours per day, eight, to be worked between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., and four on Saturdays, ending at 12 noon. 
Work may be done on Saturday afternoons only if 
members have secured a permit from the business 
agent. 

Wages per hour, from May 1, 
1926, $1.00; from May 1, 1926, until 
$1.123. : 

Apprentices: not more than two to an employer, 
apprentices. when starting to be not more than 164 
vears of age. 

Overtime work and work on Sundays and four chief 
holidays, double time. 

On out of town work, transportation, board expenses, 
and travelling time between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. are to 
be paid; board expenses are not to be paid when 
worker loses time of his own accord. 

Business agent may enter any building on business 
for the local in working hours. 


1925, until May 1, 
May 1, 1927, 


Service: Public and Municipal 


Mepicine Hat, Avperta—TuHe Crry Counc 
REPRESENTING THE City or MepicrneE Hat, 
ANp tHE Civic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL LABOR 


Union, No. 46. 

Agreement in effect from January 1, 1925, until 
December 31, 1925, and thereafter unless terminated 
by thirty days’ notice. 

The City Council is to appoint a committee upon 
proper notice being given to receive a grievance com- 
mittee from the union. No discrimination against 
union members. Heads of departments shall not use 
their positions to solicit donations from employees. 
All except hourly or daily employees shall receive pay 
for public holidays. Wages not exceeding one month 
shall be paid in cases of sickness after six months’ 
service, on production of certificate. Members may 
have leave without pay to attend union conventions 
as delegates. Copies of resolutions of the Council 
affecting civic employees shall be forwarded to the 
secretary. When vacancies occur senior men shall be 
given preference for promotion, if efficient. Employees 
working out of town will be allowed reasonable ex- 
penses. 

Hours for outside labour, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from Octo- 
ber 1, to April 1, and 7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. from April 1, 
to October 1, with one hour for lunch. Hours on Satur- 
day, 7.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Two weeks’ holiday with 
pay each year to outside men after 12 months’ service, 
except in case of men employed by hour or day. 
Overtime rate, time and one-half to men employed 
by hour or day. Former employees who are returned 
soldiers will be given preference of employment if 
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efficient, other former employees being given next 
preference. 

Returned soldiers who are resident in Medicine Hat 
at time of enlistment and engaged by the city on 
discharge may count service overseas as service with 
the city. If the matter of altering hours, pay or 
conditions comes up during the year. Council will 
confer with a committee of the union to settle the 


matter. 


Police Department— 


Hours per day, eight; six days per week. 

Certain clothing and equipment to be supplied. 

Constables are to be granted fourteen days’ leave 
of absence and sergeants and detectives eighteen days 
each year, with pay, after one year’s service. 

All ranks to be granted pay, less workmen’s compensa- 
tion on account of sickness or injuries resulting from 
their employment, not exceeding sixty days, on produc- 
tion of medical certificate. 

Wages per month—lst class constables, $125; 2nd 
class, $115; 38rd class, $107; sergeants and detectives, 
$185 and $140; clerk and desk officer, $10 per month 
over his grade as constable. 


Public Works and Engineer’s Department— 


Hours per day, eight; teamsters will work ten hours 
per day from April 1 to September 30, with ten hours’ 
pay for nine hours’ work on Saturday, and nine hours’ 
the remainder of the year. 

Wages for hourly employees, labourers, first year, 40 
cents; after one year, 50 cents; teamsters, first year, 
45 cents; after one year 50 cents. Other employees, 
paid by the month. 


Sanitary, Gas and Parks Departments— 


In sanitary and gas department, two weeks’ leave 
of absence with pay after one year’s service. Labourers 
in gas and parks departments, same pay as in public 
works department. Hours per day in parks department, 
eight. 


City Treasurer’s Department— 


Hours of work—from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 1} hours 
for lunch. Saturday, 8.30 a.m. till noon. Employees 
are paid by the month. The cashier’s cage is to be 
closed at 4.30 p.m. five days a week and at noon on 
Saturday. Permanent staff, fourteen days’ leave of 
absence each year with pay, after one year’s service. 


Mepicine Hat, AuBerta—Crity or Mepicine 
Hat AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELectricAL Workers, No. 348, EMPLOYED 
BY THE CITY. . 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1925, until 
January 1, 1926; and thereafter, unless thirty days’ 
notice be given in writing of desire to amend, substi- 
tute, or allow to expire. 

To be a foreman a man must have been engaged at 
least four years in one or more branches of the trade. 

A journeyman shall be one who has had at least 
four years’ experience in one or more branches of the 
trade. An apprentice shall be one who has worked 
at least three months at some branch of the trade. 

Hours per day, 8 a.m. to noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Overtime, first five hours, time and one-half; there- 
after, double time. Holiday work, double time. 

Men employed by the month shall not be subject 
to reduction for lost time unless they receive overtime. 

Employees in service of the city continuously for one 
year, not more than one month’s sick pay during 1925 
except at discretion of the city council. 

An employee incapacitated by accident while in 
city’s service, shall receive such compensation from the 


city as added to amount received under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will equal regular wage. 
Period not to exceed sixty days. 

Apprentices to serve four years, doing work of 
journeymen during last 12 months if required. There 
shall be one apprentice to three journeymen in the 
electrical employ of the city, except in the case of 
inside wiremen, where there shall be one to one. 

Double time shall be paid for certain dangerous work. 
Employees who have served for one year shall receive 
pay for Dominion holidays and two weeks’ holiday on 
full pay per year. 

No discrimination against employees for union activi- 
ties. 

The Mayor and Council shall at all times receive a 

grievance committee. 
‘ A permanent employee shall give one month’s notice 
before leaving the employ of the city; and shall be 
given one month’s notice of being relieved of his posi- 
tion or one month’s pay. 

At expiration of first 60 days of any year, or if 
agreement has not been renewed, either party may 
require that their proposition be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, the employees agreeing that there shall not be 
a strike until arbitration has been tried. 

Wages per hour—foreman, 973 cents; journeyman, 85 
cents; apprentices, Ist year, 50 cents; 2nd year, 60 
cents; 8rd year, 70 cents; 4th year; 75 cents. 

Any violation or annulment of agreement with any 
local union of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers annuls all agreements entered into by 
this city and other locals of this union. 


Mepicing Hat, ALBERTA—CiTy or MeEpIcINE 
Hat AND THE CANADIAN BroTHERHOOD OF 
STATIONARY E\NGINEERS, FIREMEN AND 
Herers, Locan Union, No. 5. 


Agreement to be effective from March 9, 1925, until 
December 31, 1925, and for one year thereafter unless 
sixty days’ notice in writing is given of cancellation. 

The council shall appoint a committee, upon proper 
notice being given, to receive a grievance committee 
from the union. 

No discrimination to be shown employees for con- 
nection with trade organizations. 

Permanent employees shall be given two weeks’ 
holidays with pay each year after one year’s service. 

Hours for operators: per day, eight; per week, forty- 
eight. On shift work there shall be sixteen consecutive 
hours’ rest between shifts during which time work 
done other than changing shifts during relief shall be 
overtime. 

For work on legal holidays or on employee’s day off, 
rate of pay, time and one-half, or equivalent time off 
shall be given. 

An employee incapacitated owing to accident while 
in the service of the city shall receive pay, less work- 
men’s compensation, not exceeding sixty days, on pro- 
duction of medical certificate. 

Employees in service of the city for one year, not 
more than one month’s sick or quarantine pay during 
1925 except at the discretion of the Mayor and Council. 

Transportation shall be furnished at expense of the 
city to staff at power house travelling between City 
Hall and power house. 

Permanent employees leaving the service shall give 
one month’s notice; likewise, when relieved of posi- 
tions they shall have one month’s notice or one 
month’s pay. 

Wages, per month—2nd class engineers, $170; relief 
engineers, $150; firemen, $125; waterworks operators, 
$125 to $150; boiler washers, $125; machinist, $170; 
blacksmith, $145; relief and repair man, $125. 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


URING September the Department re- 

ceived information regarding twenty-two 
contracts executed by the Government of 
Canada, which included among their pro- 
visions the fair wages conditions sanctioned 
by order in council for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. In twenty of these 
contracts the general fair wage clause is in- 
serted, requiring, in regard to all classes of 
labour, adherence to the current wages rates 
and hours of labour in effect in the district 
in which the work is to be performed. The 
two remaining contracts further contained 
schedules of rates and hours based on the cur- 
rent standards of the district in these respects. 
The standard labour conditions sanctioned by 
the order in council, which appear in the 
twenty-two contracts already referred to, are 
stated in the terms following: 


Lasour CONDITIONS 


1. All mechanics, labourers. or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work here- 
by contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no cur- 
rent rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his determination 
and any amendment or variation shall not be operative 
prior to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding the date thereof, } 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates 
of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classi- 
fication of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the con- 
tractor shall adjust the wages and hours and classifi- 
cation of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any services per- 
formed or for any hours of labour, wages according 
to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed 
and to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and any 
such payment shall for all purposes as between the 
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Contractor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not 
be exercised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agreement 
in writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representatives of 
such class of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime 
conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted in his 
contract for the protection of the workmen employed, 
also any decision of the Minister of Labour under the 
preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades, and addresses of all work- 
men in his employ and the wages paid to and time 
worked by such workmen, and the books or documents 
containing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any time 
it may be expedient to the Minister of Labour to have 
the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a _ statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing .(1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (8) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; or, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed information 
and evidence as the Minister may deem necessary in 
order to satisfy him that the conditions herein con- 
tained to secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any work- 
men employed on the said work and if a claim therefor 
is filed in the office of the Minister and proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at 
any time payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the.amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting, other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
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the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible for strict adherence 
to all contract conditions on the part of sub-contractor; 
the contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be performed 
shall be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the Minis- 
ter is of opinion that Canadian labour is not available 
or that other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce this pro- 
vision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorkKS 


Reconstruction of the downstream part 
of the Canadian National Railway Wharf 
in concrete at Lachine, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, A. E. Farley, Ottawa, Ontario, and 
P. R. Grant, Hazeldean, Ontario (Farley & 
Grant). ‘Date of contract, September 10, 
1925. Amount of contract, $10,656. A fair 
wage schedule is inserted in the contract as 
follows: 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 

$ cts. 

Foreman. 24%) lice . aie: coe 0 70 per hour 10 
Carpenters’: 22. c.caseeis agus bec oO Oo es 10 
Diver ie i eae cate eae 0 75 ie 10 
Divér’s helper 0/04 (ee a 0 45 ys 10 
Concrete mixers................. 0 35 if 10 
Concrete placers................- 0 35 ic 10 
Labourers (ordinary)............ 0 30 +e 10 
Carters (single)! 2060 eee 5 00 per day 10 
Carters (double).................] 8 50 ss 10 





Construction and completion of asphalt sur- 
face driveway on Parliament Hill, Ottawa, 


Ontario. Name of contractor, O’Leary’s 
Limited, of Ottawa, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, September 16, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, $23,615. A fair wage schedule is in- 
serted in the contract as follows: 





Rate of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than week 
$ cts. 

Foreman ited. scutes si haceee 6 eee 7 00 per day 44 
Asphalt roller engineer...........-- 6 00 — 44 
akers!) obo: Soo. ah dee, Tee 0 53 per hour | 44 
Tampersevoutuiiis. Lisi). Losier iets 0 53 6 44 
HOrm settorsucn. acceneen tee eer ee 0 53 me 44 





Harbour improvements at Oshawa, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Thunder Bay Harbour 


Improvement Company, Limited of [Port 
Arthur, Ontario. Date of contract, September 
5, 1925. Amount of contract, $50,910.88. 
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Reconstruction of 772.5 feet of the East 
Pier at Port Burwell, Ontario. Name of con- 
tracor, Thunder Bay Harbour Improvement 
Company, Limited, of Port Arthur, Ontario. 
Date of contract, August 22, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $55,509.82. 

Supply of all material and erection of the 
superstructure of ithe proposed greenhouse at 
Rideau Hall, Ottawa, Ontario, using Lord and 
Burnham’s standard type of curved eave green- 
house. Name of contractor, Lord & Burnham 
Company, Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
Date of contract, September 9, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $8,200. 

Supply and installation of new hot water 
boilers in the Post Office Building at Sand- 
wich, Ontario. Name of contractor, F. J. Tan- 
sley, Windsor, Ontario. Date of contract, 
September 10, 1925. Amount of contract, $830. 

New roofing Armoury Building, Renfrew, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 11, 1925. Amount of contract, $4,263.00. 

Supply and installation of new hot water 
boilers in the Public Building at Napanee, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Elliott 
Brothers, Kingston, Ontario. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1925. Amount of contract, $1,544. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in public building at Verdun, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, The J. T. Schell Company, Alex- 
andria, Ontario. Date of contract, September 
25, 1925. Amount of contract, $2,835. 

Dredging channel in Lake St. Francois, 
Valleyfield, P.Q. Name of contractor, Les 
Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 21, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “A” $9 per cubic yard, place 
measurement; Class “B,” $0.85 per cubic 
yard, place measurement. 

Dredging Lanctot Basin, Sorel, Richelieu 
County. Name of contractor, The National 
Dock & Dredging Corporation, Limited, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Date of contract, September 14, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “B,”’ $0.342 
(scow measurement) per cubic yard. 

Dredging channel, Nicolet, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, The National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 14, 1925. Amount of 
contract, ‘Class “A,” $4 per cubic yard, scow 
measurement, class “B,” $0.35 per cubic yard, 
scow measurement. 

Dredging deepwater berths and Dominion 
Coal Company’s wharf, West St. John, N.B. 
Name of contractor, St. John Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, St. John, 
N.B. Date of contract, August 24, 1925. 
Amount of contract, Class “B,” $0.39% per 
cubic yard place measurement for deepwater 
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berths and $0.80 per cubic yard place measure- 
ment for Dominion Coal Company’s wharf, 
West St. John, N.B. 

Dredging chanmel between ‘Tidd’s Island 
and Hay Island at Gananoque, Ontario. Name 
of contractor, Randolph Macdonald Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Date of 
contract, August 31, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “A,” $5 per cubic yard, place 
measurement; Class “B,” $0.65 per cubic yard, 
place measurement. 

Dredging channel at mouth of river in Lake 
St. Pierre, River St. Francois, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Aimé Laperriére, Pierreville, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 29, 1925. Amount of 
contract, class “ A,” $0.95 per cubic yard, place 
measurement; Class “B,” $0.30 per cubic 
yard, place measurement. 

Dredging Harbour, Meaford, Ontario. Name 
of contractor, The C. 8. Boone Dredging & 
Construction Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. Date of contract, September 25, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “B,” $0.52 
scow measurement. 

Dredging St. John River, N.B., at McGow- 
an’s Wharf, Maugerville Wharf, Barker’s 
Wharf, William’s Wharf and Upper Gagetown 
Wharf. Name of contractor, J. S. Gregory, 
St. John, N.B. Date of contract, August 31, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “B,” $0.65 
per cubic yard scow measurement. 

Dredging the harbour at Midland, Ontario, 
as per plan, and removal of shoal spots at 
Tiffin Elevator. Name of contractor, The 
Randolph Macdonald Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 3, 1925. Amount of contract, Class “ A,” 
$5 Midland Harbour, and $5 Tiffin Elevator; 
scow measurement, $10 for solid rock place 
measurement; Class “B,” $0.58 Midland Har- 
bour, $0.90 Tiffin Elevator, scow measure- 
ment. 

Dredging channel to wharf and berth at 
Wharf, Wallace, N.S. Name of contractor, 
The Halifax Dredging Company, Limited, 
Hahfax, N.S. Date of contract, August 24, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “A,” $9 
per cubic vard scow measurement. ‘Class 
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“B,” $0.75 per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment. 

Dredging at Courtenay River, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Arnett Dredging Towing and 
Salvage Company, Limited, of Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, June 25, 1925. Amount 
of contract, Class “B,” $0.17 per cubic yard, 
place measurement. 

Dredging opening of Northern entrance at 
Petit de Grat Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Atlantic Dredging Company, Limited, 
Louisburg, N'S. Date of contract, September 
10, 1925. Amount of contract, Class “A,” 
$10.50 per cubic yard scow measurement; 
Class “ B,” $0.88 per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Construction and completion of a concrete 
dam at lock No. 23 (known as Lock 4, Peter- 
borough-Lakefield Division) of the Trent 
Canal, said dam to be located at a point about 
4% miles north of Peterborough, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, “Russell Miller Construc- 
tion Company,” Toronto, Ontario. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule rates (approximately $97,091.75, 
estimated from estimates quantities). 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in September, 1925, for supplies ordered 
by the Post, Office Department, and subject 
to the provisions of the Fair Wages clause:— 











Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 

$ & cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 578 00 

Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 235 18 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

Ce ERASE SOEar an haere tie aaa? 19,835 20 
Stamping pads, ink, etc...........-.-..--eee0e 293 81 
Majlibac fittings ooo... ne. 3s sasee acieeeR ras 1,700 00 
Stor fin be RA: TU ai A Amn APR acs tia bE 295 75 
Repairs to letter boxes, etc..........-+++-e eee. 101 65 





Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario in 1925 


The total benefits awarded under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act during the nine 
months ending September 30 amounted to 
$4,109,614.34, as compared with $4,633,755.29 
during the corresponding period of the year 
1924, 

The total number of accidents reported 
during the nine months was 43,982, as against 
a total of 44,260 during the first nine months 
of 1924, being a decrease of 278. The fatal 


8628—64 


accidents numbered 244, as against 281 dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1924. The num- 
ber of accidents reported during September 
this year was 5,507, as compared with 5,216 
in September, 1924. 

The average daily number of accidents re- 
ported during the first nine months of 1925 
was 188, the average amount of benefits 
awarded daily was $17,562, and the average 
number of cheques issued daily was 632. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


"hades movement in prices during September 


was downward, declines occurring in both - 


the family budget in terms of retail prices 
and in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices. The decline 
in the former was mainly due to a seasonal 
fall in the price of potatoes while in the latter 
lower prices for wheat, coarse grains and flour 
were sufficient to offset all increases. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.81 at the 
beginning of September as compared with 
$10.84 for August; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. Besides a 
substantial seasonal decline in the price of 
potatoes there were less important declines 
in the prices of beef, sugar and evaporated 
apples. The most important advances were 
seasonal increases in the prices of eggs and 
butter while smaller increases occurred in the 
prices of pork, bacon, lard, cheese, bread, rice 
and prunes. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $21.02 at the beginning of September as 
compared with $21.04 for August; $20.65 for 
September, 1924; $20.97 for September, 1923; 
‘$20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for Septem- 
‘ber, 1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for Septem- 
‘ber, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, declined to 156.5 as compared 
with 159.5 for August; 153.9 for September, 
1924; 154.6 for September, 1923; 147.5 for 
September, 1922; 161.7 for September, 1921; 
245.5 for September, 1920; and 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak). Forty-three price 
quotations were higher, thirty-seven were 
lower, while one hundred and fifty-six were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material, three of the eight main 
groups were lower, three advanced, while two 
were practically unchanged. The Vegetables 
and their Products group was substantially 


lower due ‘to lower prices for wheat, coarse 
grains and flour. The declines in this group 
were sufficient to offset the increases in all 
the groups. The Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group was lower because of declines in 
the prices of cotton and wool. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals group showed a. slight 
decline. The Animals and their Products 
group and the Non-Ferrous Metals group 
both advanced, the former because of higher 
prices for milk, butter, eggs, fish and sheep 
and the latter because of increases in the 
prices of lead and zinc. The Iron and its 
Products group was also slightly higher. The 
Wood and Wood Products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods rose slightly. while producers’ 
goods were substantially lower. In consumers’ 
goods lower prices for flour, sugar, tea, veal, 
sheep and gasoline were more than offset by 
the higher prices for milk, butter, eggs, fish, 
coffee, foreign fruits and pepper. The decline 
in producers’ goods was due mainly to lower 
prices for grains though there were also 
declines in materials for the textile and 
clothing industries, for the meat packing 
industries and in miscellaneous producers’ 
materials. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods declined due 
mainly to declines for grains, raw sugar, 
cotton, wool and live stock. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods were lower because of 
lower prices for flour, lard and gasoline. 
Domestic farm products were substantially 
lower while articles of mineral origin showed 
a slight decline. Articles of marine origin 
advanced. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada, published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, including thirty-three 
raw materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured 
or producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished 
or consumers’ goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, advanced to 150 for August 
as compared with 148 for July; 147 for June 
and 149 for August, 1924. Grouped according 
to origin domestic goods advanced while 
imported goods were unchanged. Grouped 
by stage of manufacture producers’ goods 
were lower while consumers’ goods and raw 
materials advanced. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
of exports fell. from 156.10 for August to 
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155.52 for September while that for imports 
rose from 159.69 to 160.25. The combined 
index of both exports and imports showed 
little change, being 157.88 for September and 
157.90 for August. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the base, that is 
equal to 100, the figures being weighted according to the 
commercial and industrial importance of each article in- 
cluded. This index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the period 
1890 to 1918 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of the 
Bureau’s index number may be found in the supplement 
to the Lasour Gazette for January, 1925. <A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazetre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the prices 
at the beginning of September of seventy-one staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, and the 
rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in order 
that the statistics may be available for purposes of 
comparison from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GaAzeErrTs. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazetTre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour GazeTTe was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from, month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 


in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

! The weekly budget of a family of five, caleulated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry Starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour Gazette since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical. work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1919, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices continued to decline, sirloin 
steak averaging 29.2c. per pound in September 
as compared with 29.7c. in August, round 
steak 23.8c.:per pound in September as com- 
pared with 24.9c. in August, shoulder roast 
15.3c. per pound in September and 15.8c. in 
August and stewing beef 11.8c. per pound in 


* Lasour Gazetre, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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September and 12.2c. in August. Veal declined 
from an average of 18.4c. per pound in August 
to 18c. in September. Lower prices were 
reported from most of the localities in the 
western. provinces. Mutton was also lower. 
averaging 29.3c. per pound in August and 
28.8c. in September. Both fresh and salt pork 
advanced, the former averaging 29.3c. per 
pound as compared with 28.7c. in August and 
the latter averaging 26.3c. per pound as com- 
pared 25.8c. in August. The increases were 
general. Bacon and ham also averaged slightly 
higher. In fresh fish cod steak advanced some- 
what while whitefish was slightly lower. Fin- 
nan haddie showed little change. Lard ad- 
vanced slightly. Eggs showed a general ad- 
vance, fresh averaging 43.3c. per dozen in 
September as compared with 40.8c. in August 
and 37.6c. in July and cooking averaging 39. 2c. 
in September, 37.1c. in August and 33.7c. in 
July. : 

In milk higher prices were reported from 
Hamilton and Brantford while lower prices 
were reported from Timmins. Dairy butter 
showed a general advance, averaging 38.8c. 
per pound as compared with 37.1c. in August. 
Creamery butter showed about the same general 
advance as dairy, averaging 44.2c. per pound 
in September and 42.7c. in August. Cheese 
continued towards higher levels, being up from 
31.2c. per pound in August to 31.8c. in Sep- 
tember. Higher prices for bread were reported 
from New Glasgow, Truro, St. John, N.B., 
St. Hyacinthe, and London. The average price 
was up from 7.8c. per pound in August to 
7.9c. in September. Sodia biscuits were steady. 
Flour was unchanged in the average, increases 
in some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Rice was slightly higher, averaging 
lle. per pound. Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Onions were down from an 
average of 8.7c. per pound in August to 7. 2c. 
in September. Potatoes declined in most 
localities, averaging $1.64 per 90 pounds as 
compared with $2.10 in August. Prunes ad- 
vanced slightly. Raisins and currants showed 
little change. ‘Canned peaches advanrced 
slightly. Sugar was slightly lower, granulated 
averaging 8.2c. per pound and yellow aver- 
aging 7.8c. per pound. 

Anthracite coal averaged $16.68 per ton as 
compared with $16.56 in September. Higher 
prices were reported from St. John, N.B., 
Three Rivers, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, 
Hull, Ottawa, Oshawa, Orillia, Galt, Guelph, 
Kitchener, Woodstock, London, Windsor, 
Sarnia and Owen Sound. Bituminous coal 
showed little change, averaging $10.11. 
Changes in wood prices were slight. No 
changes were reported in rent. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement. 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices declined substantially during 
September. No. 1 Manitoba cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, was 
down from an average of $1.674 per bushel 
in August to $1.374 in September. The high 
price for the month was $1.562 per bushel 
reached near the beginning and the low $1.212 
toward the end. The decline was said to be due 
to rumours of a surplus for export from Russia, 
an increase in the exportable surplus from 
the United States and the large supplies of 
the Canadian crop being marketed. Western 
barley was down from 824c. per bushel to 
654c., western oats from 56c. per bushel to 
49c., American corn from $1.204 per bushel 
to $1.062 and flaxseed from $2.39% per bushel 
to $2.363. Flour moved in sympathy with 
wheat, the price at Toronto being down from 
$9.264 per barrel to $8.654. Oraniges advanced 
from $7-$8.25 per case to $8.50, lemons from 
$4.50-$5 per case to $5-$5.75. Raw sugar 
was down from $3.904 per hundred to $3.84. 
Coffee advanced slightly. Ceylon rubber rose 
from 824c. per pound to 89c. Ontario potatoes 
at Toronto were down from $1.30-$1.50 per 
bag to $1.30-$1.40 while Quebec grades at 
Montreal rose from 80c. per bag to 974c. 
Turpentine advanced from $1.56 per gallon 
to $1.60. ‘Choice steers at Toronto were 
down from $7.624 per hundred to $7.25, while 
at Winnipeg choice grades advanced from 
$6.224 per hundred to $6.374. Hogs at 
Toronto declined from $14 per hundred to 
$13.38. Sheep prices advanced from $7.124 
per hundred to $7.50. Fresh halibut and 
fresh whitefish ad'vanced, the former from 
12c. per pound to 13c. and the latter from 16c. 
per pound to 17c. Salt cod at Halifax rose 
from $7 per hundred to $7.25. Fowl declined 
2c. per pound to 20c. Milk advanced at 
Toronto from $1.70 per eight gallon can to 
$2.20. (Creamery butter at Montreal ad- 
vanced from 40c. per pound to 42c. and at 
Toronto from 42c. per pound to 44c. Fresh 
eggs rose from 40c.-42c. per dozen in August 
to 45c.-48c. in September. Cotton showed 
little change. Raw silk rose from $6.45 per 
pound to $6.85. Wool continued to decline, 
being down from 4c. to 6c. per pound. In 
non-ferrous metals lead rose from $9.30 per 
hundred pounds to $9.55 and zinc from $9.13 
per hundred pounds to $9.30. Anthracite 
coal was slightly higher at Toronto, being 
$13.52 per ton as compared with $13.42 in 
ae Gasoline was down Ie. per gallon to 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAT ida oP 










































Commodities | Quan-| (f) ANH 1910 | 1913 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1915} 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1995 1925 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. : i 
Behl! Gavin! c c Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 
steak........ 2Ibs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 48-4] 52-4] 62-4] 77-4) 75-4] 81-2] 64-21 60-4] 59-0] 58-6] 59-4/ 58-4 
Bee, shoulder, 
Sa BH oe : 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 35-0} 33-2! 35-0] 43-4] 55-4 50-6] 51-2] 35-4] 32-4) 30-8! 30-0] 31-6] 30-6 
Teal, roas 
shoulder ....| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8] 15-7} 18-0] 17-6] 19-8] 23-6] 27-6] 26-2] 28-7] 20-21 18-4] 18-4] 17-81 18-4! 18-0 
Mutton, roast 
hindquarter.| 1 “ | 11-8) 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 20-9] 23-8] 29-2] 36-8] 35-5] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3/ 27-9] 28-21 29-3] 28-8 
ame get 1 | 19-9] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-8 
roast leg.... H 3-1] 18-0} 19- 0-8} 19-6) 22-8) 31-9] 39-3) 41-5] 41-5} 33-3] 31-1] 27-2 -7| 28: : 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4) 35-2| 37-4] 35-8] 39-2] 57-2] 70-0] 74-2] 74-0] 59-6] 53-8] 50-6 16.8 51.6 32.6 
Rete eee Tt higpeat 178i pall bart 36.7 
Sts wa ES ¥ ‘ : 2 ‘ *7| 26-8) 29-9] 41-7) 51-1] 57-3] 58-8] 48-7] 42-5! 38-9] 33-7] 40-2] 40- 
Lard, pure leaf} 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 35-8] 41-0] 63-0] 74-0 85-0] 73-8] 48-0} 45-0] 44-8] 45-2 rin yee 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3) 33-7] 31-7] 29-8] 37-2] 50-7] 55-7] 61-4! 70-6 46-3] 35-8] 38-3] 39-5] 40-8} 43-3 
Eggs,storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1] 30-1] 27-7| 33-7| 46-4] 50-8] 57-0] 64-3] 44-31 32-4] 34-01 34-61 37-1] 39-2 
MTs 2c ae eee 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0) 51-6) 50-4] 50-4] 52-2] 62-4] 74-4] 81-6] 90-6] 79-2 69-0} 69-0} 71-4] 69-0] 69-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2Ibs.| 44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 58-0} 58-0] 58-0] 68-4] 84-8! 95-8/112-8/124-0| 79-6| 73-4 72-8] 73-6) 74-2! 77-6 
Pe eae fade | aman! oa ala oll 45 al ai al. 94 3\1a5. 4h 47 
ery actos... 4: +O] 27: . : : : 9 -3| 52-8} 63-0] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 41-9] 42-7] 44-2 
Cheese, old....| 1 a 16-1} 17-6] 18-5) 20-5} 21-1) 24-0] 26-3] 33-4] 33-3] 39-9] 40-8! 36-4! 30-7 §31-2)§28-8)/§31-2/§31-8 
abet rea 1 14-6) 15-7| 17-5} 19-1) 20-1] 21-1) 23-0] 30-6] 31-0] 37-1] 38-8] 32-5] 26-6 §31-2)§28-8)§31-2/§31-8 
read, plain, 
whitety....14 15 " 55-5) 58-5} 66-0} 61-5] 66-0] 69-0] 78-0]109-5]117-0|118-5|145-5/121- 5}103-5)102-0/106-5}117-2)118-5 
Flour, family..|10 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 38-0] 36-0] 43-0] 68-0] 68-0] 67-0] 83-0! 64-0] 48-0 §44-0/§49-0) 57-0! 57-0 
Rolled oats.... 5 a 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-5) 24.5] 24-5] 392- 4 40-0} 40-0} 44-0} 31-0} 28-0] 27-5] 28-0} 30-5] 30-5 
ots ees) ater Be 2 -10°4| 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 12-2! 13-6] 18-8] 23-8] 28-2! 33-4] 19-0] 18. -61§20-4|§21-0/§21-6} 22-0 
Beans, hand- 
picked....... gus 8-6] 9-4) 10-8) 12-4] 13-4] 14-8] 19-8] 33-0] 33-8] 22-4] 23-6] 17-21 17-8! 17-6] 16-6] 16-8] 16-8 
Apples, evapor- bs 
ated. Bee... 44 1 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 13 12-0} 13-4] 16-2) 23-2) 26-2] 29-5) 20-7] 25-0] 19-6] 19-2! 20-6] 20-5 
Prunes, me- 
dium size....{ 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9} 11-9) 13-2] 13-1] 13-1] 15-9] 18-3] 23-7] 27-2] 18-0] 20-1] 18-4] 15-9 15-6] 15-9 
Sugar, granul- ; 
ated..... er Fe: fe 21-6} 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 29-6] 31-5) 36-4] 42-4] 47-2! 50-8] 92-4] 41-6! 36-0] 45-2] 40-4) 33-2] 32-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 10-0] 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 13-6] 14-3} 17-0] 19-4] 21-8] 23-6] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0] 21-6] 19-2] 15-8] 15-6 
Tea, black, me- a) 
yc ena 2 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-91 9-7] 9-9] 12-2] 15-2] 15-7] 15-5] 13-7] 14 2/§17-0]§17-5|§17-8}§18-0 
Tea, green, me- a ; 
igm6).. 3, «| 8:7] 8-7} 9-1) 9-3) 9-8} 9-9] 10-3] 11-9] 14-5] 16-0] 17-1] 15-0] 15-6/§17-0)§17-5]§17-8]§18-0 
Coffee,medium| + 8-6} 8-8; 8-9} 9-4! 10-1] 9-9] 9-9] 10-1] 11-4] 14-0] 15-6] 13-7] 13-3] 13-4] 13-8] 15-2] 15-4 
Potatoes.......| 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0) 30-3) 36-0] 34-3] 33-2] 63-2] 66-3] 70-7| 87-0] 81-2] 83-4] 48-2! 66-3] 57-6] 70-1] 54-7 
Vinegar, white 
wine Phe. 1 + pt. -7/ +7] +7} 8] 8] 8} BT 81-9} 1-0} 1-0] «1-0) 1-0] -9] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AIT Food si.<.c | abate: 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-83) 7-73) 8-97)11-65)13-31/14-33)15-95)11 -82/10-28/10- 46/10 -28/10-84/10-81 
c. Cc. Cc. e. | ec |e. Cc. c. c. 
Starch, laundry] 3 Ib. 2:9) 3-0) 38:1) 3-2] 3-2} 3-2) 3-3) 4-3; 4-8] 4-8] 4-9) 4-4) 4-0} 4-0; 4-1] 4-2) 4-2 
Coal, anthracite 445 ton 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-5] 52-5) 57-2) 68-5] 77-9] 82-4)118-3]109-3}117-8]111-2)104-9}103-5}104 
Coal, bitumin- 
ous. s « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0! 38-7] 37-2] 37-4] 39-1] 54-4) 60-8) 63-7] 85-6! 74-9) 75-1] 70-8) 65-6] 63-3] 63-2 
Wood, sheared! © ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-8) 41-4) 43-1] 54-6) 72-1] 77-8] 83-1) 83-2] 78-6] 79-3) 77-7| 75-8) 76-2 
Wood. soft.. 6 | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6) 31-4) 30-5) 31-0] 40-8] 54-1] 56-4) 66-2) 61-4! 59-6) 58-9} 57-3) 55-7) 55-6 
Coal oil oo BRR lgal.| 24-0} 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 23-6] 23-2] 23-0] 25-8) 28-0] 29-3] 39-2} 32-2] 31-0] 30-4) 30-9] 30-3) 30-3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lightt]...... 1-50] 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-89) 1-85) 1-93] 2-44) 2-93) 3-10) 3-92) 3-61) 3-62) 3-51) 3-36) 3-29) 3-30 
ag $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Reng i888 t 2mo.} 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-59] 4-06] 4-08) 4-44) 4-82) 5-41) 6-45) 6-90) 6-96) 6-96) 6-97) 6-88) 6-88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals.|...... 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02/14-33/13 - 68/15 -01/18 -57)21- 11/22 -88/26-38|/22 -37/20-90|20-97/20-65/21-04|21-02 











AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81 
New Brunswick jae 5-38] 5-83] 6-55 
Quebec Satie anaes ok 5-15} 5-64} 5-33 
Ontanio sg... dence 5-01] 5-60] 6-50 
Manitobas). «15a. cee. 5-85] 6-19} 7-46 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86 
Albertaaa). : Spade ce 6-02) 6-50} 8-00 
British Columbia....] 6-90) 7-74] 8-32 


$ $ $ 

7-29| 7-66] 7-86 
6-34] 6-75] 6-62 
7-04] 7-70) 7-72 
6-87| 7-35] 7-24 
7-20| 7-77| 7-63 
7-87} 8-15] 8-01 
8-25] 8-29) 8-10 
8-33] 8-15] 7-74 
9-13) 9-04) 8-67 


$ $ $ $ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
12-06/10-35/10-80)10-49)10-88]10-99 
10-56] 9-66} 9-35) 9-42) 9-79/10-03 
11- ye 1: 36 Ie. 84/10-54/10-39)10-89 


11- 97 10- 18 10- 52/10-21 
11-42) 9-75) 9-88) 9-50 
11-42} 9-92/10-11}10- ale 

6 


emote kueince 
NOH COhs aT do sor 
CONnNOONCK woe 
me pm meth fh ech fh eh peek pk 


11-27/10-00] 9-95)10-4 
12-68} 11-59} 11-37)11-3 


oeemeos eo 6 
2 00 00 G2 mH > CO +7 
SaUIHMORAAAS 
bp mh pen fem ek bet pt 
BD tt et et OO 
a FP Pe ae 
WO Orb STD GD 
Or WO CO G1 OC OD AT HO 
Dh eh free peek peek femech peek pek feet 
He 9 09 BO 69 BD GO r= GO 
ae ° 
HS Co 00 DO 
CO m bo OO HOO OW CO 
bet CO Rt SI Or CO CO SI OD 
mt ph eh fk peek ft hk ek 
Fe et ae 
SOOorocd ore ct 
JO Ort Co 00 GO AT 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 


family. See Text. {December only. 


§Kind most sold. 


tFor electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


SE EE ST SS Se ICS GL 





Beef Pork Bacon 
oH ie a ‘ : r Pe 
zag 2] 8 gs 8 £ = | gs 
‘ Es s Ph ans rae es ae oS oO wo a8 
Locality 2 s ea ee EL 5 0 5) o as 28 m ome) 
Pie PS emule MABEL S KY [hee Shy ithe | Oe g2s|Saa| $5 | 23 

~ - oe — 

a a Coen aiiee s BS eit BE =] +3 se as Bias Bak | 29 “3 
Sed shoe bee eh Bal oes Ba 2s eon] Sow So Ao 
ag|es|2e) 28) 88| 38 | Bs | £8 |Seh| 288) Be | sa 
2) om pe 7) nN > ™ = ca QD a fo an) 





ff | O_O | EE | ee 


Dominion (Average)........ 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 


1=Sydneyes she goa 3 . : 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-6 | 23-4 | 18-8 | 13-2 | 10-9 13-6 21-7 24-2 25°5 36:3 41-5 62-1 
3—Ambherst...........0-.- 25 25 15 14 13 15 25 25 BATH NM leclaie tc 38 60 
4-— Halifax sca wirkls slanitats 33:5 | 23-5 | 26-3 | 16-2 | 13-4 16-3 26°6 30 25-4 37-6 42-8 59-3 
§-—Windsor. {0.43 a -eee Shed 4H) 27 -5eh 121 17-5) 12 13-5 25 24 28-3 40 46 65 
6—Truro. {4b ae tee 32-5 | 30 25 20 15-2 1 ha Sey, vat Se 30 27-6 42 47-5 65 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 27:3 | 26-6 | 25-3 | 17-6 | 14-3 4 Pre, NE 25 24-6 40 44-4 58-7 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-8 | 24-3 | 22-0 | 17-0 | 12-2 16-6 25-9 26-8 26-0 39-5 45-0 59-6 
8—Moncton............... 27-5 | 21-6} 18 16 11-1 18 oe 28-3 24-9 39 44-6 60 
9 St.John: Jejtes eeetnie 34 25 26-6 | 15-8 | 12 16-4 25 27-6 26-6 39 41-6 61-8 
10—Fredericton............ B25 WN 27 ON 12D 21°5 | 14-2 13-6 22-5 25 27-2 37-5 46-2 63°3 
11—Bathurst.......).. 6668s 25 23 18-2 | 14-6 | 11-4 18-3 25 26-2 25-2 42-5 47-5 53-3 
Quebec (Average)............ 25:6 | 23-3 | 22-5 | 14-7 | 11-1 14-5 25-9 26-0 26-4 36-9 40-0 60-9 
12—Quebec............0005- 24-1 | 23-8 | 20-9 | 15-1 | 10-3 15-7 Yueh 25-4 26-6 36°6 40 56-8 
13—Three Rivers........... 26-6 | 23-9 | 23-8 | 14-9 | 11-1 14-6 23-8 25-1 27-4 37-7 42-5 62-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 40 32-5 | 35 22-5 | 19 D2 BCE. ee ne ee ae 27-6 40-8 43-8 66-3 
22-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 12 v 





15—Sorelie ih ee eas. : “5 15 26-5 25 26-3 40 40 58-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-7 | 18 18-2 | 12-3 | 10-1 16-8 22 22-8 24-3 35-6 |}. 40 57 
17—St. John’s... 2k). eae 24-5 | 23 23-3 | 13-5 | 10-8 16-7 Pil 28 24 30 42°3 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 18-5 | 18-5 | 14 UW sgl Go NARI (Serine 2 22 23 25-8 28 SOO RAE 
19—Montreal............... 28-7 | 24-5 | 24-9 | 13-4} 10 11-8 29-2 29-3 28-7 39°8 42 65 
20 Hale ade ee Saas tacts 25-1 | 23-3 | 20-9 | 13-7 9-9 13-1 30 29+3 26-6 38°3 39°6 61-9 
Ontario (Average)........... 30-4 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 16-1 | 12-2 20-4 27-8 30-7 26-7 39-1 42-8 62-5 
21—Ottawaewecte as « oe 29-5 | 24-5 | 22 14-8 | 10-2 17-8 29-2 29-1 25-1 39°3 44 63-2 
22—Brockville............. 32 25-6 | 21-4 | 13-6 | 11-9 16-3 26-3 31:5 25 39-2 42 60-4 
238—Kaingstome:)....o2 chic ie cide 28-8 | 22-2 | 22-8 | 16 10-1 14-6 25-9 29°3 27-5 37-5 41-8 58-8 
24—Belleville.............. 26-4 | 21-2 | 24 15-4 | 10-1 21-6 30 31 26-3 41-7 45 63-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-4 | 24-6 | 21-2 | 15-7 | 11-6 19-2 24-5 29-2 30 39-2 42-2 63-8 
26—Oshawa........ceeccres 30 24-3 | 21-7 | 15-5 | 12-5 LO Sail velee. 4 31:7 25 37-7 43 62-5 
27—Orillias. cee eee 80°3 | 25 21-2 | 16*5'| 12-2 20-9 26-4 29-6 27-4 39-5 42-6 60-4 
28— Toronto’), «02! cise eet dicho 32-4 | 23-8 | 24 14-9 | 13-1 20:3 32-4 30-7 29-2 39-6 44-2 63-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33 26°5 | 24 17-6 | 12-4 25-3 34°3 32°3 26-5 40-6 43-9 | 62-8 
380—St. Catharines.......... 29-8 | 23-8 | 23-1 | 15-7 9-9 21-3 26-5 31-5 24 38°6 41-7 62-1 
3i— Hamilton’: 2.5. eae. B2°5 H'25 25 17-6 | 138-9 22-4 25 31 31 40-3 43-7 63-1 
82—Brantford...........+.. 31-1 | 25-4 | 22-4 | 15-9 | 13 21-3 31-2 31-6 27 39-1 42-4 63°5 
Bo— Galt ss Oe. ek ok ees 30 23-8 | 20:5 | 15-3 | 13-3 19-8 25 30:7 30 38°7 41-8 02°7 
84—Guelph.............006- val 20-6 | 19-7 | 14-7 | 12-3 19-8 25 26+ S, nie tt. 38-6 41-4 59-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 28-6 | 25-5 | 19-8 | 17-5 | 14-4 DOA ae ee 29-7 25 36 40-2 61-1 
386—Woodstock............- 32-5 | 25-2 | 23-1 | 16-5 | 12-9 18-6 29 29-8 26-5 38-4 40-5 62-8 
37-—SbratiOrds. scee de sce sats 30 25 20:3 | 17-4 | 13-6 22-6 26-3 29-2 24 37-2 41-5 63-4 
38—Londonhinneniacem es 31 24-6 | 23-2 | 16-4 | 11-6 21-1 29-2 31-5 vais 40 43 +2 63-2 
389—St. Thomas............ 28:8 | 23-6 | 20-1 | 15-7 | 11-2 18-9 21S 31-3 24 39°9 42-8 62 
40—Chatham ... 5 e000 co 6. 29-9 | 24-7 | 21-7 | 16 11-6 21-2 26-7 30 28-6 40 43-2 66 
41—Windsor.ti). eee ae 28-6 | 22-5 | 22-61 14-8 | 10-9 Pl Si ane 31-9 24-2 39-3 42-7 63°5 
42—Sarnia, io. c0. ch elec 30:5 | 24-4 | 24-4 | 19-5 | 15-1 21-9 30 32°5 26-7 39°3 43-6 63-1 
43—Owen Sound............| 28-2 | 24-6 | 22-6 | 17-3 | 12-9 21-9 23-3 80-6 27-7 40-6 43°5 63 
44—North Bay............. 34-5 | 30 27 17-6 | 12-2 D2 SU \ Te Le ee 31:3 23-8 38-9 41-2 62-9 
45-——-SUG DULY, keh ae 30-6 | 24-9 | 21 15-6 | 11-2 21-2 30 80-9 27-3 38-6 43-2 62-5 
46—Cobalt i i aa 33-3 | 27-6 | 25-8 | 16-3 | 10-3 19. Bil. eeeear 31-7 27-2 40-7 43-6 63 
47—Timmins:!. 272, 9a 2. 29 24 20-5 | 14 12-8 21-5 29 33-5 27-5 37°5 41-5 59 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 31-4 | 26-3 | 21-4 | 16-7 | 11-4 19-9 25 31 27-2 38-6 42-6 61-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 31-5 | 23-9 | 20-1 | 16-1 | 12-9 18-7 33-2 30-9 27-7 39-1 45-5 64-2 
50—Fort William........... 31-6 | 22-9 | 21-7 | 17-3 | 13-6 19-1 29-7 30-6 26-6 39-9 44.5 62-9 
Manitoba (Average)......... 26-0 | 19-0 | 18-4 | 12-5 | 9-9 14-0 28-1 26-8 23-9 39-9 44-3 59-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 26-4 | 18-8 | 18-7 | 11-8 | 10-2 13-2 26-9 28-6 24-3 40-6 45-7 59-8 
62—Brandon)? 1/0... 07.800 8% 25-5 | 19-2 | 18 13-1 9-5 14-8 29-3 25 23-5 39-2 43 59-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)....} 27-8 | 21-1 | 18-2 | 12-9 | 9-6 15-1 30-7 26-9 24-6 44.4 51-6 63-8 
53—Regina... .........06- 28-7 | 20-6 | 18-2 | 11-8 | 10 13-9 30 26-2 19 44-7 53-1 65°8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23-8 | 17-5 | 16 12-4 | 9-3 14-8 30-8 28-3 27-3 43-8 47-5 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28 22 18-6 | 13:3 8-7 14 29-6 27 24 42-5 48-5 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw...........6. 30-8 } 24-3 | 19-8 | 13-9 | 10-2 17-5 32°3 25-9 a) 46-4 57-1 70 
Alberta (Average)............ 25-8 | 19-4 | 16-4] 11-6 | 9-2 13-8 30-6 27-4 24-4 44-4 49-4 59-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... Pessoa yy Wl kil 16-3 | 11-7 9 14 30 27-7 27-5 47 52 61 
68—Drumbheller............ 30 25 15 12 10 15 35 30 25 47-5 52-5 65 
59—Edinonton............. 26-3 | 18-6 | 19-1 | 11-6 8-6 14-1 30-8 29-6 24-8 44-8 50 55-4 
60—Calgary fo. Fane, QTC Gedo) 15627) Mt 9-1 13-5 27 26-8 22-7 42-4 47-5 59-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 27-8 | 20 16:6 | 11-9 9-3 12-3 30 23 22 42 46-4 57-8 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-5 | 24-9 | 23-4 | 15-3 | 12-8 21-6 36-8 33-5 27-7 49-4 54-2 63-8 
62—Fernie.............0...% 29-3 | 24 22 14-6 | 10-4 19-3 30 Bul 30 51 55 61 
638—Nelsoni oe ete 32 DON 22 18 15 22 40 33-5 25 45-8 51 63°8 
64— Trail se he eee 30-4 | 25 20-8 | 18-2 | 12-9 21-4 37 34-6 28 50-7 57-1 63°6 
..65—New Westminster.... 30-7.| 24-1 | 21:7 |.13-8 | 11-5 19-7 34. a1. 1 97-4 46:3 51-4 61-4 
66—Vancouver............. B2-Biiyak | 23-6)/14) | 13-3] 21-8 | "87-21 33-6] 99-61 4908 | 1 88-9 66-4 
67—Victoria........0000000. 30-4 | 22-3 | 23-9 | 13-1] 13-1] 21-9] 34-8} 31-2] 26-8] 49-8] 53-4 62-3 
68—Nanaimo............... 31-1 | 24-6 | 22-8] 15-9] 13-8} 26-6] 36-4] 32-9] 25 47-8 | 52-7 63-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... esremee 130, Nb) | 12-5] 90 40 40 30 54-21 58-8 68-3 
a a a —————————————EEeEeEeEE———E EEE eee ee 
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Fish 





Higgs Butter 
el) a we) - - ) 5 6 “ Bes es) . : 
cml ee el) gee & « Bem Sis 1) SR Ses 5 g a 
4oZi|4oe aee'| 8 een. ie 3 SO 8 oF; | 88 |g o |Ss Ra 
se-lse.|4a-| 8. Pes i) ie. ee eee) bes | Bela owl 8 |e | Be 
was |e=2)oc8] 22 ac | Sch] g2 |o0- es i| Regiaa eel = ao} aa 
See aas| see | oe || Ss Ses |-8s |ggad| Be | Bua lecss) 4 | aE] ge 
Gas mae Baa Bo ge | gee i a 5Sas so fae Bana Aas & B 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-7 29-6 20-3 13-6 58 21:2 20-0 34-1 24-5 43-3 39-2 11-5 28 4. 
13-0 CNS Nosh HP op me 53 18-0 17-1 25-6 20-4 44-8 40-6 11-2 38 ; 153 
10 SIE aM fede rs aces eae eee 60 17-7 15 28-1 25-7 50-5 46 |b 12-14 38-7 45-9 | 1 
soothe Eek 30 i 22 8h Bh dl baal 60 17-2 17-7 27-7 24-2 40 37°5 12 37-7 44.3 | 2 
15 Bie. Tea: tated ad ets I 45 18-4 15 24-2 24 SOSZN | en aie 9 34-5 44 3 
12 Fekete OW heel cer tet Daath = sa 50 18 15-7 23-6 25-7 48-7 46-2 | a13-3 By Acal 46-6 | 4 
15 ZO-OOP mentee tle ayes 8 50 18-5 19 25-6 27-5 45-8 32-5 10 4] 46-5 | 5 
este a cettess bestest cee: St lees 18 20 24 +5 25 4760 eer e ae 10 42-6 44-6 | 6 
10 SOME ces Lae ee 60 La ke, ene a 38-1 25 37 29 9-12 34-6 42 7 
12-0 SAW hie fed dl Dalal hae 53 18-3 17-8 30-8 24-8 42-9 43-0 11:8 37:6 43-1 
12 Sane | eMeeintcoiens 10 60 18-3 16 33-8 24-8 45 45 10-12 41-7 46-6 | 8 
Bee A 35 pH 25558 A Rae de 60 17-5 15-2 33 24 47-4 44 12 37-6 42-719 
12 SOM Leia tee |e cee ae 50 18-6 19 28-1 25-2 44.2 40 12 39-6 43 10 
INS GR Pee SR Tena Mem: Rogan 45 18-6 21 28:3 25 35 PR tees 12 31-5 40 11 
15-1 36-8 19-6 9-3 59 20-5 21-9 31-5 23 °6 44-5 40-9 10-6 39:8 43-0 
10 25 20K T Wea ae 50 20 20 28:4 23-8 46-1 40-3 | 10-12 38-3 42-6 |12 
15-20 SOO erat TO eee cee 17-5 25 31-8 27°3 45-7 42-5 13 42 43-8 |13 
15 Sear eater coped ie, W Rati (Aaa 20 20 30 22:5 48-6 42-5 | al0 40-5 4d 14 
heen Cece 30 15 Da ee ane 60 PA NGL Hee aha 27-9 23-3 41-2 41 8 AR OR 42-3 15 
Pee ih a Breede Ireed 20 ee tale Ale A tei BAT Sd pst CPR a ECE 21-7 40 Srimiis st 8 40 41-8 |16 
Reels Pe Par bce arly: 15 10 60 ESB A Ra ate 40 23-3 44 41-7 10 42 43-8 |17 
ek Si Nite Sah PRA AR 8 50 23 Pe Le on at HSIN a 22-4 42-9 39-8 13 40 43-4 118 
18 35 Z2Om Laces sat 75 16-7 19-6 32-3 23-5 48-7 40-5 12 37-8 43-6 |19 
15 SOME eee s [eee ae 60 20 25 30-1 24-2 43-2 38-9 10 37°4 42-1 |20 
19-7 30-3 22°83 11-3 63-1 21-3 19-2 35°74 23°9 41-8 38-7 41-4 39-1 43-3 
18 32 22 TON OD as cee ac 25 16 38-7 23-9 47-4 42 10 41-2 44-8 121 
25 Sh Ee Renta fe cee set 75 20 20 33-7 24-3 40-8 40 10 40 43-4 |22 
12-5-15 35 25 LOMO eae 18-6 19 34-5 22-4 40:5 37-6 10 37 42-7 123 
eset eae 25 20 nhl ull Oy att een 25 eee tet 32-7 22-3 36°5 32 ad 45:5 44-7 124 
PATA Ueto = nee Mae el se De BS bat 25 25 34-6 25-1 36-5 34-5 10 37:7 41-4 |25 
20 30 PDD il le Seyic liebe Bro ccc fl Poe ens W RAORAAE a 35-8 24-2 39°3 38 11 35°5 41-2 |26 
on eee eae 20 Brinig pee ae 20 20 380-4 24-6 38-2 38 10-11-5 39°3 43 127 
15 30 22 10 72 24 17°5 36-8 23-9 46 40-2] all-8 36-3 44 128 
22 35 ZOW WE oni le | ta mmn eee PLOY A bestia 38-7 24-4 45-2 45 12 37 41-7 29 
BncHecico a Reo oH 25 15 BN od Neat (fin SE 17-5 33-4 22-5 42-6 42 12 39-5 42-4 130 
20 385 25 1255) Lona 19-3 22-5 39-2 23-7 43-7 40 13 38-3 44-1 |31 
18 28 23 1 A mics 22-5 20 35°5 23 36-7 36-4 12 39-5 41-8 132 
Leeaone 30 20 12 Deter 20 22°5 34-1 23°7 38-8 37-5 | all-8 40°3 42-7 133 
Rahegeeel sr’ 30 25 ici detealy@ PBA cicteriet| RENE A ema ag 32-4 24-2 39°3 37 10-11 39-2 42-8 134 
re ean |e ate ae 22 5 ea SN ES ee 25 MASE 30-5 22-2 36-8 35 all-8 38-3 42-2 135 
20 30 OA Veet Soe les alee ee 20 21:5 35-2 22-3 36-8 34 8 39 41-8 136 
20 30 25 10) FS oe ae 23-3 20 34 23-1 35:5 32°7 12 39-4 42-9 137 
18 25 QW AD Percale. es 60 19-2 16 389 23-6 38-3 37°3 10 39-9 43-3 138 
20-25 30 25 10 50 17-5 18 38-7 24-3 38-2 37-7 10 41-6 42-3 39 
18 30 20 2A Te care aa 21-3 18 38-5 24-5 34-2 32-5 12 40-1 44-5 |40 
22 35 25 PARTY beliinlcaaah 25 20 41-5 23-5 43-8 40-6 13 42 45 141 
Riecrac Al pala 25 Ses RE A PEM LA 20 20 38-5 25-2 41-6 36 al2 42-3 45-3 |42 
Tee Ceca t cet oe lo smenCe oR Minas oc Sb Lorain scat 15 NI AAL 32°7 23-5 36-9 Bon 11 38-1 40-2 |43 
Bs HE AS CaN REE A Rete tet cl I hed eae PAP oak ain EB 25 36-9 25-2 49-1 44-1 12 38-3 42-4 |44 
Dasa aries 30 24 10 60 22-5 21-5 33°3 24-7 47-9 43-3 12 35 43-8 145 
Senet 30 Aap sh AAS bet, a 70 20 Tarte eee 37-3 25-9 45-8 44-5 15 ere ee rhe 44-2 146 
Prot 3 25 RAD) 0 be geeaten (el heme 16-5 20 31-3 22-7 53°8 45 Mae Hel ec GERI 45-4 |47 
Birch A Naat’ 4 20 eos Se Dears alae I a 25 37-5. 23-3 48-6 41-3 11 37°3 42-5 148 
18 30 18 ta Bacar 23-8 17 33°3 25-6 46°St eee ce al2-5 40 45-2 149 
open vee 21-30 | 16-18 }........] 50-60 23°8 18 3°3 25-4 47-5 42-5] al2-5 38 46 150 
epee ote ee 30-9 SAGE I pee oy oa a bien na 23-9 17-2 37-4 25-2 40-3 35 °6 11-0 34-9 42-4 
Daas: 4 30 20 es A 24-2 17-4 37-7 25-4 44.4 38-7 12 35-7 42°83 151 
Soe ein | 30 APs 35S) C2) i 4 a AN Sea 23-5 17 37-1 25 36-2 32°5 10 34-1 41-9 52 
25-0 30-0 TOA le cease leer eee 23°3 22°5 34:3 20°2 37-7 34-0 12-0 33:0 43-0 
25 SOT IE tea oe cele cae oStd swe oe 23:3 21-3 37-1 26-9 43-1 37-3 12 33°5 43-1 |53 
25 30 G5 U5} Wl lel i eee a ea se ay ei PB eo) WN Na 24-5 36-7 33°3 10 34-2 45 154 
25 30 15 PAVed gree 23 +3 23 BY aa 25-3 35 32 12 32°5 39-4 155 
25 30 DO a ee bb ee s 528 ln oars sek 22°5 28-1 24 35°8 33°3 14 Si hoep 44-3 156 
21-7 27-8 15-5 iB) ea ae 23-6 23-1 36-6 25-0 43-9 36-2 10-5 35-1 44.8 
25 30 17-5 TOME ilentaee see 25 27°5 36-9 26-4 41-1 31 10 30°8. |.» 40405 [OL 
25 30 OSA incre ea ce sya es oe 25 25 39-7 26 42-5 36:7 | al2-5 35-8 50 =—«{58 
17-5-20 | 23-25 12-5 TDD lesan g oi 2b 22-5 21-8 29-2 25 45-3 37:6 10 35-7 43-6 159 
Prt aBras | 30 15 18 Ba hes: 23-3 20-9 38-8 25-3 45 37-8 10 34-5 43-7 |60 
18 25 15 DOV Ie see vost 22 20:5 38-3 22-5 45-5 38-1 10 33-7 42-9 161 
20-3 QD °4 |e tue toe 5 oc |B ba 23°5 22-1 35-5 26-3 51-2 44-8 13-5 43-9 49-5 
20-30 BOE lO ae cist SFE lace es yee 25 25 41-5 26-3 53-6 46 BID ON ee tec 47-9 |62 
25 BOOM | itera st FANGS a hee | 25 25 28°8 25 50 45 al4:3 41-6 48-9 163 
25 Bh Dia Bi Pat sce 2 PA Vike a hy. Srtges 4 23-9 25 34-4 27-2 53 45 15 43-8 49-7 164 
Be eae Neckpens eel estaree ce acme «apiece? © ae 23-5 19 38 25-6 45-6 42-5 10 44 47-8 |65 
20 QUEENS cies se iRes) f ae ag aI 20°5 18-5 36 25-7 49 46-8 10 40-7 48-9 166 
14 DD) Ohle tee ee ok 20 55 23 20-6 33°7 25-2 49-4 43 al2-5 46-6 51-4 |67 
12-5 Diy We eee Ec ee eel a amvers al ecate gcse ¢ 23-5 36-7 27-6 AS 6p (222203 14 47-5 52-5 168 
20 15 20 35 27-5 60 45 20 43-3 48-8 169 





a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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we) 
3 g ag 
Locality Ee A 5 oe 
q 3 a 8 15 Q 2B + Canned 
Sei a |% |zes Ess Pilbara ai 
as | 8 car Bak| 2 AL | 39 of . a 
$3 | Bs Ba | o.e 3 os | os s z 
Fe $9 3 et. ae ao Ag ae ag 
D Poser hh FQ 6 = ao S 2D ba e - ® 
ominion Pee a ea M QaraQ = Q Bes 85 g | | be x 
Nova Scoti (average). Bangg a OP ea | 2 89 S@ ii € S| a es | £8 
1—Ss a (average) baie cle\beicl a Naw cents (eat atat RE fa} a & go ee a) 
o_Nsz waa AVEFARE) o.oo e eee ee, 31-8 7.9 cents | cents a wey F s 5 an eS 
Pale, uk facensateceneeescaseacl 31-4 4 18-5 poser ye See 6 a 
re Glasgow... seers, 31-5 ‘3 18- py] ents | c far 2 |) ots, 
ieee ee AME in 8 ; 18.8 + 6.8 ine 13-7 eats || veaRde |} pants 
eeeniteeteteteceeeeees * if 4 ‘ 0- ° : 
SE aT, 3 a18| 8. RY ae eae 19-8 18-9 20-0 
New Bruns oanyeaeeeeentt 32-5 8.3 19 6-1 7.4 10-1 v1 21-1 20-2 3 
S “Moncton. hina ae ig ad a5] 63 | 72 10 16 | 218 19.1 Dit 
Ee em aacohs | 7.4 17-2 : 7.9 2 17 21-8 ‘ 30 
10— A eR 30-7 19- 6-3 10- 3 21 7 
soo preter 3] 0.3 ise |, ced 8 ia] 13.7 Hed | Bae 3 31.8 
Queb eTICtOM. esvesee esse cases 30-9 3 18- 6-1 10-4 13-7 pe 21-6 1-6 
iebee erage) 00000200002 30 Bits Hoo 6-4] 40-8 | 165 ros oa 4 
ee A aig na BiCN as aa ea BL Gee “ed et ae a 
14— wisesettetteseeateees 7 i 17- vy ‘ 9-8 ‘ 21- 8 
eben aoa | 8:5 Wo} $3) 6 | 10 1-0) 10.6] 77 os 
a Mee ae @ i 18- i x 0 . “7 ; 
fee yal 2000000000 312| 8 a a ey ae ial aor ape oA 
Cee ite 30-7 il G75 acs ere ge eee 20 
19 b John’s. eseeeeeeceesees 98-3 6 18 5-8 6°5 9 14-1 8-2 18-8 21 
Morea orc. ae 25 Be ne BA ae Le 5.8 ae 18-8 . Y 
Ort et ee a4) 7/8 Bt] ba] 9 wi] is] 1 19-3 
ie coca “| SERIE gl ala] @eiivane i. 
Bee ee setereneesearaeetae . . ¥ = . °3 
PL oecrakery Weeeeseeeeeeeeeeteees 35-2 ie a 6-2 S : ae 14-3 ie 18-5 18-6 
25—P: Hedge: seiteteeeeeeeeneeteny 29-9 18-5 5-2 5. 8-8 13-3 | 18-1 19-3 17-8 
26—Os loville, es trreedesneecss| 31 OT), 17-9 6-0 9) 11-5 13-7| 16- 17-5 re 
So Mate 31-5 6-7 5.7 6-4 1 14-0 6-4 17 19-1 
27—Orillia.... sheoeteereess 31-4 6-7 ie 6-0 6-2 aoe 13}9 el 17-7 18-2 
Beene oo ah 31-9 ce 17-5 5-4 Se 10 14-1 ae 18-2 18-8 
30-—St. Catt Falls A a 31-6 ae 16:7 4-8 3°3 10:7 13-6 12:6 18-2 19-6 
bose Cauhanes occ 33-7 7h eS e Ba He Boh is ae ee ane 
s2Brandord 00000 veteeet aie rs A . a 13-4 tae ae 18-5 
ae 33. . 5- 3 : 3 ; ¥ 8-2 
poco tet a al 3 17-7 a3] 5:3 9] 146 18-6 17.2 | 1903 
35—Kitehener......+-.0e.ce0s. ng 81-3 ae 17-6 4-6 Hes 12 14-6 20. 16-4 19-5 
37—Str CREE see seseeeeee trees 30-5 Ad 19 4-5 ae Nt: 13-4 es 17-8 18-2 
= eee me] ES] i 3) 38] pa] ies] ie e 
10—Ch ESV On aR) OF ms) 73] ins to] 5-0 tt Ba! 12] iss] 18 ‘ 
ogee cen ag a 83-3 | 7-3 3| 18-4 4-4 4B es Soe is | 15 18.4 
Deseessesaeeseeeeeteees i 19: “1 : 11- 15- 
tebe tT en at She 881 a3eBl| caged an | HR a 
town S000 00000 Coed BE es Fal te on Meee 14-1} 2 Hall ue 
uo Nonb Bayes 32-9 ot Mee 371 4251 18” oat Ono Oas.8 
ts Bedbany 000 A 30:5] 6-7 | 8-3 B38} 50] 1941 | 206] ir 10 
ecCormie t e ead ! 
erm 2220 ny 30 ; .; 5 Ae 53 Ae ae aie ae 19-7 
i9—Port Arti Kec SS a econ Ma eves 15 olen 18-8 
ge bg) 8) BP 1 as £1] al aes] Be 
aren (average Serres - 8 15 I) qgat 7-7 11-8) 18 19-3 17-9] 18-6 
StsBrandon 00022. me! 73) is 5) 7 | iz us| 3-0] iD 19.2 
sitchen 28 At ci. Mee . Cae ie ie RN 
sh aad a * 7 19°3 -0 6. 12-1 2 1 ; 17-5 “5 
55—Saskat ing. 33-6 ‘3 { 18-3 5-7 0) 2B 13-1 9-4) 19 19-4 
5 ve Albert. sseeesececestee 39. 8-5 8. 6 2| 4 21-1 AUN "3 140% 
see 30-7 8-4 61 5-9 ide “Feet DBs Se 20-1 
yk Voeeseeeeeteete rere: 5 . ; i . 14 . ; 1 
st-Modicine H sins ew te am 33 8 Bt ae fey a oye 20-3 eis ork 
58—Drumbelier.. care cea “a 19 es a ina | 12-2| 30:6 og Pigs 
SS —Ramonton 0200000 | ile isi’ Secs 33] | ied 308] o15| 92.5 
60—Calgary ...-......... ais hie ao i By sil) Ges Bait: aeet “owo 2051 G0 ||. Soa 
British Comet ceeeteereeeeeeees 31-21 8 18 red td Fook See en eae 23 
62—Fe olumbla ‘anetagey oo 34-5 roe Mee Bs Tiel tae 213 | 20-6] 20:7 
6s—Nela 0 eradej ccs] 38-0 B | wil 60 ba] 25] 125 89] m6] 24 
—Trail Sastasieeieieiasaseeee Moe NOs on) Gs 10 Bila tog 19-8 0 
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Noe iii ey B/S) 2) 8] Ba lettin 
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68 —Naneine Oe vcseeneeeeeseen esas: A ak A ey Re a | teal oslo 23-3 
69— HOF. sss eeeeceeeeseeceseees 39 8-9] 91. 6-7 a7 sab as. 20-0 9-8 20. 
oe i ; 19:6 0 9. 8-4 ; 20- 9-9 
oie 33-8 8-9 99. 5.9 6-4 5 9. 19 8 21: 
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Potatoes Apples 


- ° o 
2 2 : nee : 4 a 
a: St i = ora 2 DP o " A 
- e 2 & miss 6 3 . hi Ea a) og a 

ie = a g 3k | B= | 38 2 gs 98 go 3 
a | es E f o ® a 0) a 3 3) a er a”, 

HO . >L& ra) re) Qa * os 86 n> f We! eis oie) re) 

so) g.0 -O® —| _ 8 gs ~ 8 si w airs ® ae Fa 

Sou sees like i oeel lest eelecciie (ahs sheee [arn 8s 

a n oy m 

ese/ 22] 4 » | $8 | $B | Be less! & dg EES Bs Eg 

Q ‘o) o¥ av ca cl 4 ee ') = 6) = 'o) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-4 7-21 1-642 33:0 23°5 20-5 15-9 16-1 18-9 -890 29-8 477 48-7 
8-0 7-8 | 1-755 34-9 22°94 19-5 16-5 16-8 20-1 965 33-0 877 52-0 
8-4 7-7} 2-00 NOTE nes Re Hee 9 21-4 18 18-7 22-7 +995 30-7 OLIN, Some ee 1 
7°5 7-5 1-86 36°4 25 16-5 15-7 17-1 20-9 912 31-3 +735 50 2 
8 78 1-15 20 22-5 20 14-2 15-5 19-5 90 33-7 1-00 45 3 
8-2 7-3 1-67 38 23-3 18-5 17-5 16-1 17-8 92 32-5 °725 60 4 
8-6 8-2 | 2-08 37 20 20-6 17-5 16 19-5 1-06 40 1-05 55 5 
7-4 8 1-77 34-2 22-5 20 16-2 17-2 20-2 1-00 30 +833 50 6 
8 9-3 1-16 21-7 Li 20 16-2 15 19-7 975 32-2 °837 60 7 
8:6 7-31 1-300 29-7 18-3 19-5 17:3 16-4 18-9 789 32°6 +848 48-5 
9 7-1 1-29 OT rns. 20 19-5 17, 16-3 18-2 833 34-3 775 50 8 
8 7:3 1-41 29-7 19 19-3 15 ityé 18-3 625 31-9 seta aga Wane A cyt 5 9 
8-5 6-7 1-25 29-4 17-5 19-8 17 16-1 18-2 91 29-9 -766 45-5 |10 
9 8 1-25 SO WM aay ee, ol (eee 20 16:3 A |e A ota eae 34°3 1-00 50 11 
8-0 7-2] 1-172 24-1 29-3 19-4 16-8 17-4 19-6 965 30-0 -814 47-7 
8-3 7:5 1-01 22-1 21-8 19-7 19-3 18-5 19-3 95 30°5 857 47-2 112 
7-9 7-1 1-23 25 27-5 20 toil 20-4 20 1-02 28-8 +867 46-7 |13 
75 6-9 1:54 28 33 20:5 16-5 17 21 1-08 31-7 733 50-8 |14 
7-9 7-7 1-08 OT Re ee ee 19-5 15-8 15-6 23°3 983 28's Te 44 15 
7:7 8-8 1-13 PA IDS i ap avi 18-2 17 15:3 17-7 94 30 +85 46-3 116 
8 8-5 -78 2A UI I aM it. 20 15 20 20 925 35 95 50 17 
7:3 7-5 1-62 33 40 21-4 17-2 18-2 18-3 986 Bon? Heaaes eae 48-8 |18 
8-4 5:5 1°15 23°5 31-7 18-8 15 16:8 18-7 993 25-6 733 47-3 {19 
8-8 5-4 1-02 23°3 21-7 16:3 20 15-1 18 -808 25°8 +708 48-3 120 
8-6 7-0 | 1-580 32-6 23-1 19-8 15:5 15-5 18-1 -881 274-4 - 740 45-6 
8-8 6-6 1-20 25-9 23-7 20-6 15-7 14-9 20-7 °915 28-8 -698 47-3 |21 
7-7 6-6 1-40 25-7 20 22-5 14-2 14-8 16 833 27 -677 45-3 122 
8-2 7-5 1-58 32-4 19-4 19 15-3 16-1 18-5 886 29-4 ° 732 44-1 |23 
8-7 6-9 1-49 30-6 1SsSr ey ia. 16-8 15-1 17-9 886 27-9 732 45°5 |24 
9-3 8 1-42 27-8 15 19-5 13-8 14-9 17-4 869 28-9 735 42-8 |25 
8-7. 7-6 1-44 35 21:3 15 14-4 14-8 18-3 °885 26°3 “71 47 126 
8-3 6-9 1-45 30-6 20 20 14-2 14°5 17-2 917 28 747 | ~ 45-1 127 
8-9 6-2 1-45 28-7 DNDN a ane 13°3 14°3 16-7 795 24-1 661 43-3 28 
9-9 8-2 1-68 35-5 1 (C8 ie hes ee 15°4 15-2 17-7 1-01 28-8 -857 46-3 |29 
9-3 6°3 1-93 36-2 21-7 13 15-9 14-3 16-6 864 25-5 702 43-8 |30 
8-8 5-8 1-44 28-8 18-3 22 13-9 14-4 16-1 -828 24-2 -699 43-9 [31 
7-5 5-6 1-45 28-4 17-5 20 13-6 14-2 15 +789 24-7 -684 42-4 132 
8-1 6-4 1°35 29-8 Wee Oe (Shes ee 13-7 15-3 16-4 867 24-4 °759 43-6 133 
8-2 5-5 1-49 29-9 PADI Ne See 13-8 13-3 15-8 773 25-4 +698 42-7 34 
7-9 6-6 1-44 29-9 USF) ae RI 14-2 14-5 16-2 756 25-5 +748 42-2 135 
8 5-8 1-55 30-5 15 Safe ea. 15-4 14-1 16-6 +814 27-6 -707 44-3 |36 
7-9 7 1-76 34 19 15 16-8 14-8 17-5 +944 28 -749 45-1 137 
8-2 7:3 1-55 32-6 TOlum, Tetges, :co:08y 15-5 15-3 17-9 904 27-8 -721 44-8 |38 
8-5 6-6 1-66 33-4 DG Me eek ca ae 16-1 15-6 17-2 -927 27-3 834 46-3 |39 
8-9 4-6 1-60 31-4 1 ECR ad aes 16:3 15:3 17-2 888 32 “747 44-9 |40 
9-1 6:3 1-79 33-2 PAU EE. Lae ce Ree 16-1 15-2 17-3 849 26-9 +757 45-9 |41 
8-5 6-4 1-46 28 LSS. 5 ua. 17 15-1 18-2 966 31-5 -75 45 42 
7-9 6-3 1-33 27-4 PAU ie A 14-9 14-6 16-9 -844 28°3 +72 44-5 143 
7°8 8 1-79 44-1 32-5 21-3 15 15 18-9 +921 30 °814 48-8 144 
9-3 8-4 1-53 37-2 40 21-6 17°5 16-6 20 -995 29-2 -76 47 {45 
9-1 8-9 1-72 31 40 23-7 18-6 20-8 23-8 1-01 31-4 80 51-9 146 
9-9 8:8 | 2-25 50 28 18-5 17°5 21 19 983 23°3 80 50 47 
9-1 8-7 | 1-57 33°3 29-1 20-6 15-8 16-9 22°6 °872 29-4 °772 46-7 [48 
8-6 8-2 1-77 35-6 30 21-7 16-3 15 19-5 -788 28-8 °725 48-9 149 
7-9 8-2 1-85 39-7 41-3 22-5 17-2 18 22-7 +855 31-8 °705 48-6 150 
8-4 6-9 | 1-275 PAIR A Nags aA ae 22-2 17-3 16-2 20-4 843 30-5 752 47-9 
8-2 6-7 1-21 Id SD ae Ci ea) 21 17-9 15 19-7 +806 30 -698 44-8 151 
8-5 7-1 1-34 2622 We @ ok. ae 23-3 16-6 17-4 21 88 31 806 51 52 
8-0 7-9 | 1-738 30:6 [eases a. 21-5 15-9 17-0 21-1 861 31-7 765 53-4 
8-1 7-6 | 2°13 3067 ih [Bie SE ae 21-8 14-9 15-7 21-8 856 29-9 734 49-8 153 
8-9 8-4 1:35 Shieh Mes rater 22-5 15-4 18-8 20 -917 33°3 767 53-8 154 
8-4 6-3 1-64 OLS Wee cnc 23°3 15-8 17°3 21:3 +833 31-1 -769 56-3 155 
6-7 9-3 1-83 B64 Ie... a. 18-3 17-3 16 21-3 +838 32°5 -788 53-8 156 
8-3 6-3 | 1-908 5530! il Le a 22-5 15-5 16-6 19-6 +867 31-7 “787 53-8 
8 6:7 | 2-27 SCANS il |, eR © 22-5 16-5 18-3 19-6 925 32 -817 58 57 
9-3 ve 2-05 EU 9) ae Sas 22-5 15:3 17°5 21-7 95 33°3 833 58-3 158 
7-8 5-4 1-23 ESOS Bl Ses, Sear @ 22-2 15 15 19-7 748 30-1 -716 49-4 159 
8-2 6-6 | 2-21 M4 tao. 4. 21-3 15-1 16-5 18-8 +846 30-6 786 52-7 160 
8-1 6 1-78 3830) oll Sh Seas 24-1 15-4 15-8 18-2 864 32:6 783 50-7 161 
8-5 7-1) 2-425 AG Eee oa: 22-1 15-1 15-6 18-1 855 31-2 “774 52-8 
10-2 6-6 | 2-58 CBOE Ta | se Se 22-5 16-9 16-9 19-9 88 34 81 53-3 162 
8-7 8-1 2-88 "Voy dll Se AP 25 16-3 15-3 17-9 914 34-3 783 54-2 163 
8-1 8-6] 2-52 SOS tees. od. 20 15-8 15 17-7 +867 35 +825 51-7 164 
8-7 8-1] 2-88 B6°G [eae come 20 12-8 15-5 16-5 792 26-7 733 48-1 |65 
7-5 5:3 1-66 Boo VeM coeds 18-5 14:3 14-5 17:3 “791 28-1 -701 48-1 166 
8-1 5-8 | 2-13 eyes Ul Ce ee 20-5 15-4 14-8 17-7 +839 29 75 51 67 
8-3 6-6 | 2-14 B14 Wwe. . sae 25 13-4 15 18 +858 32-5 +792 58-3 |68 
8-6 eo 2 OL AG eel Wolpe 25 15-8 17-5 19-4 -90 30 -80 57-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


eee ney eet ee enben sree fu ci obesedied Som Soke on 1s rie sola dee a ol ee ee ie oat eee oor ae SS ee ee el 
eee ——— 


Sugar od my 
- oa % g 8 8 bel Ss 
| ac} > rs 7.5 in ‘ 
So) oe Hoe SMa diac oy! So ol ee al oe BES Bs 
Locality g2 fo8 || 8 || ee | ges] es) 2 | BR) 2 |e | E 
ae BE Be cll fee | Se. el ees A ee Ol ee ae 
sos | Bef] oS | 8 fe | Sed || eS | S| ee See yes 
ESL | SOE Hk “2 ae or =a) 5 S ka ag 
Bal @ haart 29 3.4 O82] Eb Faeie oe Re g8 ee 
OS ear a kOe Merete b| Ole kL ma” | oy Rout Leger dl ee 
ey on ere 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 8-2 7-8 61-5 71-9 27-2 15-8 3:7 43-2 60-4 12-5 vir! 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-9 8-1 68-1 71-4 29-7 12-6 4-1 45-9 46-1 13-1 8-1 
I—Sydney teks. hs a 9 8-4 69-5 72-2 31-4 15-4 4-5 57 54-4 13-3 8 
2—New Glasgow......... 9-8 8-6 70-6 70-9 30-5 13 3°7 40 40 13-5 8-2 
8—Ambherst..........-44- 8-6 8-1 66-6 69-4 28:3 10-6 4-2 42-5 37-5 12-7 7-6 
A—- Tal ilax: My chia). sean as 8-1 7-5 65-4 70:7 28 14 4-2 46-6 60 12-4 75 
5—Windsor.............- 8-9 8-2 71-6 73 30 11-3 4-2 44 47-6 13-7 8-5 
GP ruro ys... Ayko sk ae 8-9 8 65 72 30 il 3-9 45 37 13-2 8-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 8 7-5 64-4 68-7 28 14-4 3°6 47-7 47-4 14 7:3 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-4 8-0 64-1 73-4 28-0 12:7 3°9 43-7 42-3 12-5 7:8 
8—Monctonsiis 26.0 chon 8-8 8-3 70 76-1 29-2 12-1 3-9 48-5 45-5 14-1 8-4 
9-——St Johnie y oo .s neous 8 7-7 65 70-9 ON 11-7 4-1 50 45 12-5 7°7 
10—Fredericton........... 8-4 8-2 61-4 76-4 25-8 13-1 3°5 36-2 38-6 11-4 7 
I1—Bathursts: i... baa 8-2 7°8 60 71-2 30 14 4 40 40 12 8 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-7 4-3 60-6 69-1 26-6 14-2 3-8 43-7 66-0 11:3 7-4 
12—Quebec............06. 7:7 7-2 61-5 71 26-9 17-8 4 41-9 65 11-2 7-8 
18—Three Rivers......... 7:9 7-3 60-4 71-5 25 14-4 4-3 41-3 73°3 11-2 7-4 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7-6° 7-2 61-7 71 27-5 14-2 3°8 41-7 60 10-4 7°3 
15—Sorels ei oa) ok ied 7°8 7°3 56-7 61 26-6 13 4° 42 70 11-8 7°8 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-8 7-5 60 67-1 27 12-9 4:3 44.2 67°5 10 7-2 
17—St: John’ shieus. eb oat 7:5 7-2 60 63-8 25 14-5 3:4 50 65 13-5 7-5 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-4 7-7 66-9 73°4 26-7 13-8 3:7 43-3 60-8 11-8 7:5 
19—-Montreal....60..54 0 7-5 7 60-8 71-3 26-3 14-8 ono 47-2 69-8 11-3 7 
PASe odo RVD UGS es aay Rept 7-4 6-9 57-5 72-1 28-3 12-8 3:7 41-7 62-5 10-7 7-1 
Ontario (Average).......... 8-0 7-8 61-4 71-6 25°6 13-6 3-4 41-0 59-2 11-8 7-5 
21—Ottawa Mie osc. s eek 7-6 7:3 61-3 72 26-4 12-8 3-6 46-6 60-2 11-7 7-3 
22—Brockville............ 8-3 8 58 70:8 24 12-8 3°7 36-3 55-8 11 7-1 
23—Kingston............-- 7°8 7°5 57-3 68-7 24-9 12-5 3°5 39-5 51-9 10-8 7-3 
24—Belleville............. 8 7:9 63-1 66-3 23 13°3 3-4 38-8 64-9 11-4 7°3 
25—Peterborough......... 7-7 7-6 61-7 66-6 24-3 14-2 3-2 40 51 10-9 7 
26—Oshawa...........605. 7-4 7-3 65 76:8 25 13-3 3-0 40 60 11-9 6-8 
Qi Orilliags.28 2 one ae 7:8 7-6 64-5 70-7 25-1 13-8 3-3 37-3 51-1 11-5 7-9 
28 orontor yy. 0k ck 7:6 7°3 63-1 78-4 24-3 12-5 3-4 39-6 57-6 10-3 6-6 
29—Niagara Falls......... 8-1 7:7 61-4 75+3 25-2 14 3"3 43-6 61-8 11-4 7-5 
380—St. Catharines........ 8-1 8 62-9 70-3 24-3 12 3 39-3 56-8 10-8 6-6 
31—-Hamiltonsin sk ae 7:5 7-4 62-3 70-8 25-1 12-4 3-1 38-3 60-8 10-4 6-5 
32—Brantford............. 7-5 7°5 59-6 71-6 24 12 3-2 41-2 66-4 11-5 6-9 
88——-Galt ER scons ke 7-7 7°5 62-2 68-6 24-3 13-6 3-2 44.9 54 10 6-8 
84-—-Guelph yin sia oats 7-5 7-3 59-3 70-3 24-1 13:7 3:6 44-3 61-8 11-1 6-5 
35— Kitchener... 6) d..0 7:9 7-9 49-1 68-1 24-5 13 3-6 37 54-3 11-1 7 
386—Woodstock............ 7:3 6-9 62-5 70-5 24-4 12-5 3-3 40-6 56-5 11-9 6-8 
37—Stratford,;.....-% cc 7:8 7-7 58-5 70-2 24-6 12-9 3-4 41-8 55-4 11-5 8 
38—Uondongae 4. bee 8-2 8 65:3 73°7 24-7 14-2 3-9 43-3 58-2 11-8 7-8 
39—St. Thomas........... 8-4 8-4 66-3 73°3 25-5 13-5 3-4 43-8 55-4 12-3 8 
40—Chatham........5 sae 7°5 74 58-6 65 24-5 12-5 3+2 39-4 65-9 12 8 
41—— Windsor et. ..:.\c bo oct 7-9 7-7 59-3 70-8 25-5 13-2 3-4 40-4 55-8 10-3 7-6 
42—Sarniali cai... . sabe 8-3 7-7 67 70-4 27 13-6 3°5 38 68 11-3 8-3 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7:8 7:3 62-5 71-8 25-1 12-7 3 36-9 54-8 12 8-2 
44—-North Bay........... 8-5 8 67-9 74. 28-7 14-1 3-9 43-6 60 12-5 7-8 
45—Sudbury-s.i... esc os os 8-6 8-2 58 75 27-5 15-9 3°3 40-8 70 15 7°8 
46—-Cobalt. ici... sc 0 cle abet 9-4 8-7 68-6 73°3 31-4 16-1 4-3 41-4 61-7 14-3 8-6 
AT—P im Ming... <a abet 9 8-7 63°3 72°7 24-3 17-5 3°8 AD | Oe Ai: 15 8-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-4 8-3 57-3 75°3 30 15 3°6 41-9 65 14-5 8-9 
49—Port Arthur........... 8-4 8-2 51-3 72 26°3 13-8 3-3 45 65 10-8 8 
50—Fort William.......... 8-1 7:9 64-8 74 29-5 15 3-4 42-5 64 11-7 8-4 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-7 8-4 58-2 72-0 28-8 13-4 3-7 39-3 55-7 12-8 7-9 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8-4 8-1 57-3 72 27-9 12-3 3-6 39-5 58-3 12 7°8 
52—Brandon.........6.+ 9s 8-9 8-6 59 72 29-6 14-5 3°8 391 52 13-5 7-9 
Saskatchewan (Average). . 8-7 8-3 60-5 73-4 29-4 22°8 3-9 43-0 78-6 15-2 7-8 
58 Regime 5 ayes usa teas 8 7-7 57 70-5 27-4 | 22-3 3-5 41:3 67-5 14-6 7-5 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-6 8-5 61-3 73 31-7 | k20-8 3-7 45 80 15 9-1 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-8 8-4 61-7 73°3 30 k23-1 3-9 45-6 86-7 16-3 7-1 
56—Moose Jaw........... 9-3 8-6 62 76°7 28-5 | k25 4-3 40 80 15 7-6 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-8 8-3 57-8 74-2 28-8 19-5 3-8 42-7 65-3 13-8 7-8 
57—Medicine Hat....,.... 9-2 8-5 61-7 75 80-8 | k22-5 4-6 41-7 80 14-2 8-3 
58—Drumbheller........... 9-2 8-8 55 77-2 30 k22-5 8-5 41-7 65 13-5 7-4 
59—Edmonton............ 8-6 7:9 53-2 70°5 26-2 | k16-1 3-7 38-3 56 14-1 h8 
60—-Calgany 53.03... 6 «dei 8-7 8-3 62-3 73°8 27-5 | k16-8 3-7 45-5 64-3 12-8 7-2 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-5 8-1 56-9 74-6 29-4) 19-5 3-5 46-4 61-4 14-6 h8-3 
British Columbia (Average) 8-3 7:8 60-0 73-8 28-9 24-4 4-1 49-3 68-2 13-5 8-1 
62—-Hernien 25). alee ce 9-1 8-6 67-5 73°5 27-5 | k25 4-3 50 65 14-2 h7 
68—— Nelson. . ede... <e'shve de 9 8-3 62-9 77°7 29:3 | k30-3 3-8 47-5 70 1 h8-3 
64) rail: t.an7,'. RS ae 8-4 7:8 65-8 75 28-3 | k29-2 4.2 46-7 15) 14 hi0 
65— New Westminster..... 8-1 7:7 58-8 71-4 28 k18-1 3°5 50 65 13-3 h7-5 
66—Vancouver........ 3.4 7-9 7-4 56 724 27-9 | k24 3-8 46-7 57-1 11-6] h8-3 
OTe VACCOPI A fits aos hi isfosahs 73 if 55-8 70-2 28-7 | k19 3-9 47 63-6 12-1 h8-3 
68—Nanaimo............. 8 7:8 59-2 72-5 30 k24-2 4-4 48 65 13-8 hs 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-7 8 53-8 77°5 31-3 | k25 4-8 


58-3 85 13-6 7-5 


a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensi d. Lignite 
f. Poplar,ete. g. In British Columbia coal-cil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to Be. more per pallor thak the hae 
published (in bulk). h.Smallbars5c. k. Vinegarsold extensively in bottles at higher pricesthanin bulk. n. The higher price 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1925 
Coal | Wood i Rent 
Sig : 
5 S- | OM Bo 
o a 7 > : © : - Bo mace 8 we] wage en 
~ & r=] O- “ob = cpa & A HOP RIAS 10 3 ~ 
Bia ga St | 342 | #F gar sap | = | S| geaSs lgeeese 
ae) nO) 2 —409 soe) mas O89 “4 o -~| Oo53 & ) Bon 
KY a5 a) ps eS) SPS Be © ° SG-AA] 68%o¢g SPESSE 
ah Dh mH EM. +H a> 5, > ws oS HSS BeOS Sn 
#2 m8 ao S69 32 533 mee S | 851 4Ssso lnosega 
am a 8 i iS om Sia asa & | st | Beebe fake 8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. c. $ $ 
16-683 10-111 | 12-197 | 14-439 8-901 11-053 9-731 | 30-3 | 13-7 27-504 19-575 
17-583 9-508 9-250 | 10-000 6-583 6-950 6-785 | 33-2 | 14-8 22-750 15-083 
Remini poigiane a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 | .......... | 33-35] 15 | 16.00-20.00] 10.00-14.00] 1 
Bl ae Mok a7.35 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.14 | 30-32] 14 22 .00 14.00 | 2 
o17 9.00 9.00 10.00 Se EL. teehee 6.00 | 32 | 15 | 10.00-15.00] 5.00-10.00] 3 
n16.00-19.50] 11.0-12.50] 14.00 14.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 | 35 | 15 | 30.00-40.00} 20.00-25.00] 4 
18.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 5.50 6.75 b4.00 | 35 | 15 | 20.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00] 5 
Ree SR Ff ods 10.50-11.00] 8.50 10.00 4.00 5.00 |............| 32 |......] 20.00-28.00] 16.00-18.00} 6 
15.00 | 10.00-11.00] 11.50 12.50 7.00. 8.00 b7.50 | 30 | 15 — | 20.00-27.00] 10.00-15.00| 7 
17-167 10-908 | 10-625 | 12-125 7-000 8-580 8-450 | 30-6 | 14-5 27-000 19-250 
he eae 11.00-12.75| 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 |............|80-32 | 15 | 30.00-45.00] 20.00-25.00] 8 
15.00-18.00] 8.50-13.00]13.00-16.00|14.00-17.00] 6.00-8.00} 7.50-10.00] b8.00-9.00 |28-31 | 15 | 20.00-35.00] 18.00-25.00| 9 
17.00 | 8.00-12.00| 10.00 11.00 FOO ai tons ana b4.80-6.40 | 30 | 13 25.00 18.00 |10 
18.00 11.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 8.00 Tele yaa kas 18.00 15.00 |il 
16-600 10-042 | 13-239 | 15-387 9-000 10-948 11-188 | 28-6 | 14-4 23-600 15-000 
16.00 10.00 | b14.67 | b14.67 | b12.00 12.00 12.00 1°30 yh eh ee OU ae cul ey eae 2 
16.00 |n10.00-12.00] 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b8.13. | 30 | 13 | 20.00-25.00] 12.00-15.00}13 
15.00-15.50 12.00 12.00 1A a ia Mlle aya leg eee eal lig aR 30 | 15 | 18.00-20.00] 16.00-18.00]14 
15.00 9.00 12.00 13.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 | 30 | 15 | 14.00-15.00| 7.00-10.00|15 
ROR SAU Re Silanily ay ind iL 1 eet peed lia Da Mieke. oh Os, ieee 20.00 12.00 |16 
15.00 10.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 |27-28 | 15 |p23.00-33.00] 15.00-23 .00}17 
pect 1 TS Benge atten Binet Nel lal Pde Zona lector y iy. ee bo. COP AdaeL Res + 30° Wid 15.00 11.00 |18 
16.00 | 4.7.50-9.60 | 16-00 |17.00-18.00]10.00-12.00] 12.00-13.00} b16.00 | 30 | 13 | 25.00-40.00) 16.00-25.00/19 
RGUSOtG. aie, Ynct: b16.00 | b17.23 7.00 9.00 b9.00 | 25 | 15 | 22.00-30.00] 15.00-22 .00/20 
16-054 10-423 | 13-477 | 15-920 | 10-038 12-598 10-999 | 28-0 | 12-5 28-973 20-950 
16.50 “8.90 |12.00-13.00]14.00-15.00] 8.00 10.00 | b7.00-7.50|27-30 | 15 | 25.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00}21 
15°50-16:00| 7.10/50. } oss 00.0. BIGOT Loko lc. oa: 7 Sn 26-28 | 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-16.00}22 
15.50 | 8.50-10.00] 15.50 16.00 10.50 13.00 b14.00 |25-26 | 14 | 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00)23 
15.50 | 10.00-12.50} 12.00 13.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 {25-28 | 10 | 25.00-30.90} 20.00-25.00|24 
15.75 | ge 9.00 12.00 13.00 8.00 9.00 7.00 | 25 | 10 | 22.50-35.00] 16.00-25.00/25 
ALD bag fd ae 15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 b13.00 | 28 | 13  |s20.00-35.00] 18.00-25 .00|26 
16.25-16.50| * 9.0 12.00 13.00 00x tes dr sd be. 4 b7.72 | 30 | 12-5 | 18.00-25.00] 13.00-15.00]27 
15.50 | 9.00-11.50} 18.00 20.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 25-30] 10 | 30.00-40.00} 22.00-25.00|28 
14.50-15.00| sy ¢ c c c c c 30 | 13 | 25.00-30.00} 18.00-23.00|29 
14.50-15.00] * 11.00 c ¢ c ¢ c 30 | 10 | 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00|30 
15.50 | *7.25-9.00} 15.00 15.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 | 25 | 10 | 25.00-35.00} 18.00-25.00/31 
15.00 | 9.00-11.00] 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 | 30 | 10 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-25 .00|32 
16.00 | 8.00-10.00] 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 | 26 | 12-5 25.00 | 16.00-20.00|33 
be lon he Sonera ele 17.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 b12.00 | 27 10 2400-80 .00) 16.00-20.00/34 
15.50-16.00 11.50 16.00 18.00 12.00 TMCS OO) 24-25 | 10 | 35.00-40.00] 25.00-30.00|35 
15.50 10.00 12.00 16.00 7.50 12.00 4.00-5.00] 25 | 10 20.00 15.00/36 
15.50 12.00 16.00 17.00 15.00 16.00 b12.00 | 25 15 | 30.00-40.00) 19.00-25.00}37 
16.00 | 7.50-11.00] 17.50 POON Me. doce a3 16.00 b15.00 | 25 | 13 | 30.00-45.00} 17.00-30.00|38 
15.50 | 9.00-10.50)14.00-15.00/b16.00-20.00]..........)...0..00000- bi6.00 | 28 | 15 _ | 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00)39 
16.00" 1°10.00-12 00). -deen sos DEOL 00) i du deh s «se b18.00 | b9.00-15.00| 25 | 12-5 | 25.00-30.00] 20.00-25.00]40 
16.00 10.00 c be 26.00 ¢ b e20.00 bc18.00 | 25 12 | 40.00-50.00) 30.00-35.00/41 
16.00 92 00 ok wanton aan: 185001 pics Ka aicfite SAS 1B Be - 14.00 | 30 | 15 | 25.00-35.00} 20.00-230.00/42 
16.00 | 8.00-10.00} 10.00 13.00 6.00 10.50 5.00-9.00] 28 8-3 | 18.00-25.00} 12.00-20.00/43 
16.00 12 OO) oh i lardas dies Lis OO) TT che Suetas 8.00 b4.75-6.75| 35 | 15 | 30.00-35.00) 18.00-20.00}44 
17.50) | 10,00-13;00) 00.1.3. cu b15.00-19.00].......... b10.50-15.00) 12.75 | 30 | | 15 x 25.00 145 
19.00 14.00 13.00 | b15.00 13.00. lb12.00-15 00}... 02.045 27-30} 15 22.00 14.00 |46 
19.00 E1450 10.00 12.75 | 6.00-6.50 £0. 800d: 402. 263.1. 35 | 12-5 r 25 .00-35 00/47 
14.75 7.00-7.25} 8.50 13.00 6.50 11.00 b6.50 {28-30 | 15 — | 25.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00/48 
17.50 8.50-13.00} 10.00 | b12.00 9.00 b10.00 408s} Bh. 2. 30 13-3 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00)49 
17.00 8.00-12.50| 10.00 11.00 9.00 16:00} 180i). A oo... 30 13-3 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30 .00)50 
21-000 12-50 11-000 | 12-250 7-750 9000 fh. AE... 33-8 | 15-0 35-000 , 24-500 : 
19.00 | 11.50-12.50] 10.00 11.50 6.50 SLOW |. Sua 30-35 | 15 | 35.00-50.00/ 25.00-35 .00)5 
23 .00 13.00 12.00 13.00 9.00 10.00 BOE BR. 35 | 15 | 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20 00/52 
23-625 10-313 8-000 | 12-500 8-333 1.250 12-333 | 33-1 | 15-0 35-000 23-750 
23.00 | 9.00-12.00].......... 14.00 11.00 | 10. 00-1 00 13.00 pe 15 | 30.00-50.00 30.00 158 
sige na iss bae d9.00 £6.50 £7.50 5.00 6:00) Gs201) 2... 4). 15 | 25.00-35.00) 15. pe 00/54 
23 .00-25.50|d10. 0-1. 00} £9.50 | £10.50 9.00 10.00 10.00. 30.35 15 35.00 00/55 
=“ baGiagtb oleae Be) isd. bas .| ORS HODK) Ph fui be 2 1510+ TES eOO b14.00 2s : iba Paes 2, ale 
-Bbatle-eet leo Naoki atea penis gare hat Teieeriy att cae 15 25.00 17.50 |57 
Seager GA SO I algeeise rob abe.e-aee waa ss. {22000 EOE: ES. 4. 35 | 15 w WwW 
Rta! hea d5.00-6.00|..........|..........| 8.00 | b6.00-8.00 5.00 | 30 | 15 35.0 20.00 7108 
Ly ren eemcmnine Lek isi ay ig Panerai rannamperen aumaas O01 14.00 b13.00 | 35 | 15 | 18.00-27.00] 15.00-20.00)60 
STOTT DDO TOs OCTET te Sea, AR rR Se ilineeoioie, cei) SO 12 30.00 18.00 |61 
A Rye TE RRS CO Se eee 9-375 10-500 5-545 | 35-4 | 15-1 25-813 20-125 
ee C20 OO re re. |, 12.00 16.00 5.00 | 40 | 15 20.00 18.00 |62 
sR te 9.75-11.75| sah 9.00 12.00 b9.00 | 40 | 15 | 20.00-30.00] 18.00-25.00)63 
Be tas ds CRS OWE OR NEE 9.00 11.25 |............| 40 | 15 | 30.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00/64 
heared Oe on a He eh Se RAIS FURR a 5.00-7.50 495 | 35 | 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00/65 
Ry ee 10 Ftd GO. ois]: a. . een tel- «koe 7.50 re | eae ey 29.00 25.00 |66 
SRN ee TOE OU eB gens cane 7.50 b10.00 b4.77 | 28 | 15 | 18.00-22.00} 15.00-17.00)67 
ASME, a7.70-8 .20 ORSEOS...O | Sete See ae ames © 5.50 | 35. |....--] 22.00-30.00] 18.00-22 .00]68 
tlhe. Rxiaxt 12 MORTAR Ee heise usicd. cctcractae 7 | Races aaa in teal: Peete. GE BE. «fete yy 30-00-2000) :20,. 00-30. 00180 


for Welsh coal. 


o. Welsh coal. 


New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 


s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-825. w. coat houses $10-$20; others $35-40. 
ly occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00 


r. Mining company houses $20; others $40-$60. 
x. Houses with conveniences not extensive- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
' OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 








| 


com- | 1914| 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 Sept.|Sept.|Sept.)Aug. Sept. 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925} 1925, 


pa | a} ef | | Lf | | ef | | | —— | —-—_ J —_ 


No.of 
Commodities mo- 
dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 


II.—Animals and their Products............ 50 
JII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 
V.—lIron and its Products.................. 26 


VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products} 15 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 





MOT 2 5 ote eioe Seagate aeiaenie crepe @ at cypene rae 16 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 
TE Marie ibe yore ratios cock oc ate evens 8 
III.—Forest............. wideeale es 21 
LV—Mineral rer Sa gate tere 67 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumexrs’ Goops (Groups AANDB).| 98 


(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 
Belyerages: fechas nina 2 CAA aD ies mama & 
Breadstitfie tat ier ccd ane stare ee 8 
Chocolate, venti cuacaee ete te Aeiaby : 1 
Fish come cescerccvececcece ‘eee soee ee @etooes 8 
eruita eo Ve es ON eee A ie eM ane ea 8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 
Sugar retineds. asec cud one ee ee 2 
Wepetables. 0 ian renee: eae Us Baa 10 
1 OF eM Sab MN pak dbl a Te Wa Sy Tha Ae 2 
TODACCO NG UUM AIM TSW 0. Lame en 2 
Miscellaneous. : 202 V2 ie ROR) Woe ae 6 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ rz} 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

and ‘underwear)-2.).00.4..9 926 eee 1 
Household equipment.................. 13 
UMMItUPO Ys UPA et Ry ee ea 3 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 
Miscellaneous..............cesceecees 7 


II.—Propucers Goops (Grours Cann D)} 146 


(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 
Toots si Len et We A TN 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Supplies! UL Coe ee ei a er 
Miscellaneous... . i. ...'s dus oghe oe doe cf 4 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 

Building and Construction Materials....} 32 
Bumiber are, eG Sie Wh Bee 5. 14 
Painters’ Materials................6.- 4 
Miscellaneous..i).......).454.. 4 ogee 14 

Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 
For Textile and Clothing Industries..| 21 
For Fur Industry.............0..000: 2 
For Seg Industry..f. 1 bd le 6 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials...| 23 


102-3|109-9)131-6/178-5)199-0/209- 2/243 -5)171-8/147-5)154- 6/153 -9)159-5/156-5 


111-6)130-2}149-8/215-4/220-2)234-4|287-6)178-2/131-6|148-0}160-9]172-7|160-4 
102-5}104-4/119-9}155-8/179-4/198-7)/204-8)154-6)131-3/1383-0)126-3}137-8]142-1 
97-8) 100+2)133-3/196-8/269-9}281-4/303-3)165-0/174-7|196-7|191-6]193-0}191-4 
94-3] 88-5/100-1/122-4)139-4/171-6/241-6/202-5)166-4)177-9]159-3/159-3}159-3 
97-7)107-2)151-8/220-2/227-3|201-8) 244-4) 185-7) 159 -6|168-2|155-4}150-4]149 -9 
96-2] 108-6] 137-3}146-2/144-2|135-6/137-7| 98-6/100-7| 94-6} 96-5}106-6)107-1 


94-5) 96-4/102-2/126-0/144-9) 163-8/197-5)205-4/190-4/182-8] 183 -2]178-0}177-7 
103-0) 107 +4} 123-1)154-8/ 187-3) 185-4/223-3)184-7/165-4|165-7/154-8]158-4/158-4 


110-6] 124-1) 143-4)207-7/212+3)232-5/258-2|164-2)119-7|128-8/142-9|156-81145-9 
98-8) 100-3) 107-1)136-8)172-5)177-5]173-5)142-3)142-4/122-1/145-4]151-7|156-8 
94-3) 88-5/100-1)122-4/139-4)171-6/241-6)202-5/166-4]177-9|159-31159-3|159-3 
95+8/101-9}121-5/153+2/166- 1]167-8/196-2/175-6)160-5}157-1}154-21152-5}152-2 

104-2) 113-9] 133 -4/178-4/189-2/206-0/244-0)168-4/141-6|145-2]149-5|156-7|150-9 

101-0}110-9}180-4)175-5/196-9)204- 4/242 -0/180-0)152-3]158-8]156-91160-7|159-3 


101-3/105-9)120-6/154-0)172-8/191-7/226-1)174-4/149-8|152-1|148-8]155-7|156-6 
105-6) 111-0/132-3)177-1)193-3)207 -6/244-4/170-7/138-8|150-9]145-5]154-3/156-1 
101-7}119-4) 125-2) 144-4]197-5/218-2/249-7/176-01196-8|223 -91236-31234-5|228-1 
110-6) 130-1) 144-4/214-1/224-4/216-6/261-2/ 186-9] 136-2|136-2|155-7|183-3|173-9 
102-0/104-0)112-0/108-0]104-0}131-6/183+2|109-2] 96-0] 96-0] 96:0]104-0/104-0 
98-8) 100-3) 107-1/136-8]172-5/177-5}173-5|142-3]142-4]122-1]134-1]151-7]156-8 
101-6) 111-7) 124-2) 149-8)/173-5|221-6/249-4|218-6]186-0/217-3|193-71203-11210-0 
103-7) 101-5) 118-9] 163-3/200-8}204- 1/209-2|152-7|140-7|134-8|126-7|147-11145-9 
100-0) 108-9) 119-5) 149-1/165-1/192-8|203-0]167+8]130-1/142-6/132-3|139-8]149-0 
115-4) 148-5) 171-6)189-6]208-4/237-2|408-3/213-31159-0|230-9|192-0|146-4|146-4 
122-9} 98-6)/210-0/323-3]232-3]/245-4/431-1/170-0]132-0/196-6|173-7|158-8}158-8 
104-4} 96-5}120-0/155-2/174-4)197-6|213-1)159-71112-8]126-0/126-0|123-8]135-4 
108-0}117-9}117-6)124-9]154-7/204- 11227 -0/206-5|206-5|206-5|/216-51216-5|216-5 
99-3) 100-0}119-6)159-5|213-0|248-4/283-8/186-9]169-6|160-8]159-6]159#9| 155-0 


96-0) 99-3/105-8/124-8/146-9/171-6|203-1|179-2/163 -4|153-71152-91157-6/157-3 
105-3) 107 -6}128-5]156-0/181 -3/232-5/260-2/186-3!160-6|159-9|153-6/151-7|152-6 
93-0) 96-7} 98-6/114-9]136-0]152-3|185-0/176-91164-3)151-7|152-6|159-4|158-7 
102-8/104-7| 107 -3|145-0]189-1]245-3|/323-41249-4/219-6|229-1|194-81194-81194-8 
99-7/120-3)203-2/224-3/247-41336-9|490-6/461-6/374-2|274-21263-31322- 7/321 -6 
92-9) 96-5) 97-9/114-0/135-0|150-6)182-3/174-8]162-8]150-41151-7|158-3|157-6 
103 -4)114-2)130-7/197-4|195-0|206 -2| 241 -9|167-3/140-5|145-3/148-81156-4|149-5 


94-4) 96-4/101-1/126-3/146-0/164-6|197-1/206-6|191 -2|185-0/186-8|181-2|180-8 
98-1) 96-8/117-8)163-4|203-9/216-6|264-5]248-01205 -6|216-0|204 -2|204-21204 -2 


94-5/ 96-4) 99-9/123-7/142-1]161-5/194-1/206-4]191-7|184-7 186-3}181-1}180-7 


2 

92-3) 97-1/133-2|190-4/244-5]242-3]/268-6|200-5/177-5|188-9|197-4|180-1]180-1 
104-4/116-1/133-9|182-9/200-3/210-7|246-8|163-0/135-0|141-1/144-7/153-7|146-1 
93-8) 90-3/103-8/130-7]150-5]175-0|214-9]183-21162-91166-7|152-3|153-81153-9 
91-1) 83-4) 92-3/110-7/130-4)163-8|206-41180-0|161-7/166-41147+41150-11150-1 
102-2) 119-8) 159-4/219-4/264-3/303-21313-71173-31171-61196-71187-41201 -2|202-9 
100-0) 103-3/128-2/174-2]191-9|192-41227-71192-61165-2/164-81161-81159-11159-4 
106-8) 121-9) 140-8/194-9/211-7/218-8/254-0/158-4/128-61135-3/143-4/154-21144-8 
96-2) 100-5|134-2/195-3/274- 11286 -8/310-2|157+3/179-01204-31196-01195-71193-7 
72-4) 50-0) 83-0/138-2|237-3]445-61477 -5|264-4(333 -8|264-31019 91231 -5|241 «2 
102-8/114-0) 137 -6/167-8/146-6/217-4/176-3| 98-01114-7| 95-41 95-81104-01103-8 
95-0}107-4/145-0/175-8]174-9]155-1|173-0123-21119-0/118-21112-31117-61117-6 
110-0 108-8 167-9/211-5/230-6) 184-0|208-7|184-8|158-0|155-5)153-5|150-4/150-4 
114.6 wel 120-9/165-8]195-4)180-2/186-6|114-3]104-9|101-4| 98-21119-1|115-4 
Ibs 153-8) 244-31252-7/261-7|/280-7|177+7|114-8|121-8/161-+7|183-2|152-5 
*2)138-6/177-3]188-8)209-9|295-8]186-7|140-61154-1/151-21154-7/152-9 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL PRODUCTION IN 1925 


The coal production of the province of 
British Columbia for the first seven months 
of this year was 1,373,923 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 1,193,848 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The increase was due 
to greater activity in the Crowsnest Pass 
field, which yielded 511,050 tons, as com- 
pared with 190,041 for the first seven months 
of last year, during four of which the mines 


Pensions for Employees of British 
Co-operatives 


British Co-operative societies are develop- 
ing a scheme for the retirement of employees 
at the age of 65 with a pension. The plan 
provides that each employee, male and female, 


is to pay into a Superannuation Fund 35 
cents a week and the society an equal 
amount. Employees under 21 years of age 


are required to pay only 18 cents a week 
until the age of 21 is reached. Employees 
will retire automatically at the age of 65. 
The amount of superannuation pension paid 
* to the retired employee shall be $5 a week 
during the lifetime of the pensioner. 

The rate of interest earned in the funds 
will be 4 per cent per annum, convertible 
half yearly. Families of employees dying be- 
fore pension age may secure the return of 
their contributions plus compound interest at 
4 per cent, whilst any contribution made by 
the society on their behalf remains in the 
fund together with interest thereon. In the 
event of employees leaving the service of the 
society their own contributions, plus com- 
pound interest at 4 per cent, are returned. 

In the case of the death of an employee 
before he has received the whole of his con- 
tributions in superannuation, the balance, 
plus 4 per cent compound interest, is paid to 
his legal representatives, The cost of admin- 
istration of the fund is borne by the society. 
Membership in the fund is compulsory and 
a part of the conditions of employment. 





Manufacturers and Union Lzhbel 


The Associated Manufacturers of Lighting 
Fixtures, with headquarters at New York, are 
stated to be appealing to the United States 
Department of Justice for a ruling on the 
subject of the alleged “conspiracy” on the 
part of the labour union in insisting on the 
inscription of a union label on electrical fix- 
tures. The association at a recent meeting 
refused to label their product as desired by 
the union. “The time has come,” they state, 


were closed by a strike. The Vancouver 
Island mines produced 772,056 tons, as com- 
pared with 847,586 tons, and the Nicola- 
Princeton field 129.221 tons, as compared with 
90,817 tons for the first seven months of 1924. 
The coke production of the province up to 
the end of July of this year was 200,843 tons, 
as compared with 146,217 tons during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


“when the entire building construction indus- 
try must take a stand, one way or the other, 
in this matter. Because their refusal to in- 
stall electrical equipment in certain instances 
is in violation of and contrary to existing 
agreements which these locals have entered 
into with the electrical contractors of New 
Jersey and also with a similar group in the 
Electrical Board of Trade in New York, we 
have placed the evidence before the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” 





Waste in Industry 


A conference was recently held in New 
York City under the direction of the National 
Civic Federation to discuss the question of 
elimination of waste in industry. There were . 
present representatives of organized workers, 
officials of trust companies, banking and real 
estate, organizations, educators, engineers, 
architects and other professional men. Among 
the speakers were Secretary Herbert Hoover, 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce; President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation.of Labour; President Gerard 
Swope, of the General Electric Company; D. 
L. Cease of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and Marcus M. Marks, former president 
of the Borough of Manhattan. 

Mr. Hoover recalled the report of the 
Federated Engineering Council, which, after 
a survey made under his direction, revealed 
that waste in industry in the United States 
was 30 per cent of the national effort. It was 
agreed that lack of co-ordination within an 
industry and between industries was one form 
of waste which could be eliminated, while co- 
operation between employees and management 
could do much to relieve another big leak in 
the business of the nation. Mr. Swope urged 
greater production and more efficient manu- 
facturing methods, so that retail prices could: 
be reduced and an appeal made to an ever 
increasing public. 

Mr. Green insisted that greater efficiency in 
production could lower prices without reducing 
the wages of the workers. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movement of prices in other 
countries as compared with Canada. The 
index numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Wholesale prices continued to rise in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Poland and the Nether- 
lands and also in India, Austria and China. 
In September there was a slight decline in 
prices in the United States. 


Great Britain 


The Board of Trade index number for 
August, on the base 19183=100, showed a 
slight decline of 0.3 per cent, to 157.0. Foods 
remained practically unchanged on the whole, 
cereals and meat and fish rising, while other 


foods declined. Materials declined 0.5 per 
cent, all groups showing declines except 
textiles other than cotton, which rose 0.7 per 
cent. . 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period, 1867-77) 
showed no change at the end of August, 
remaining at 134.3, although there was a very 
small rise in the general level of wholesale 
prices. A rise of 1.7 per cent in foodstuffs 
was offset by a decline of 1.1 per cent in 
materials. All groups under foodstuffs 
advanced and those under materials all 
showed declines. 

The -Times index number, on the base 
19183=100, rose in August 0.4 per cent to 
159.0. Goods rose 4.1 per cent, cereals and 
meat and fish both rising sharply while other 
foods remained unchanged. Materials declined 
1.7 per cent, the chief decline being one of 
6 per cent in cotton. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


(Base figure 100 





Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria | Czecho- 
Slovakia 
29 foods Cost Cost of 56 Foods, 

Description of Index fms Foods of Foods, living, articles,) Foods fuel, 

60 cities living Vienna Vienna | Brussels etc. 

f July July July July July April 1901- July 

Base Period (k) 1914 1914 1914 1914=1 1914=1 1914 1910 1914 
1990s c A ee i ae (d)$ 6.95 (d)94 TE )OGI Sv icccoe dtevascll «the ole urees. ell cre dieiacs nee eee ete eriaeal eters tecereroreteral | ceeteemetareroes 
pC ee Bi NpReaeaiie nt Mannie Atlant Ci 7.34 99 102 ce E ARM CRG Bee RR eae 0 aa (b) ASONAY, shiek he 
1914—Jan Eee 7.48 OD EMRIs HERON. 65. (csalnsaya'l «i chosepd beled « el ein dead we Ee eccias © cae eee Ceara: 
Sas alate aie saatelay te 7.42 100 100 100 1 1 bale Sele 137 100 
L915-Janet eee 7.97 107 118 LB) aceenters less A SRO MS trees SLRS aeb AT te deteeeee ae 
July Ase ae ee Ane 7.74 104 132 Dy ofa 0 aie olaee, oll ee ccole aS Hele eis ores (b) 163) i200 gs. 
1916 Jan ee Re ake 8.28 112 145 A 15) Be ne wired DPBS a (OM a Ne tt Aste her Sis Bay ay ee 
Wh ne waren etevarie 8.46 114 161 148} t-al.,0 dans cn Lene eam o Getaly od RIO ew at. ee bee 
1917—Jan os 3.50.00 5 eRe 10.27 138 187 LOD |. hase siccs als 4:2 sare Bl teMicscah cas dig calioree Mrecsatoro tll ata elereeebrars 
Julyniiac ee Oa eee 11.62 157 204 TSO) Se sale oe si) sea ad AT EER EE Loe ao eee stetns Banote 
1918—— Jan sink ee en eee 12.42 167 206 TSS} ice a sic.s «5 oi] seaenbers Fe Na Gee centered sdatoeyslas< Gemleraled sane ee 
Julyeyoa ee. ey 13.00 175 210 LOSE Ms sc ade 5 ellie) Aateaey Ra cieot cat ores Laieratecae ae errant wefers: tie 
1919—Tan nie eae ae 13.78 186 230 DOVE AS? A Ae Ia Files SOL se awe ae chert 5 LL ote ateateohetaie 
Tay See ete are 13.77 186 209 BOS] cela apetis teil ls bte aeengee 354/(b)  1536).......... 
1920—Tan..iis)s 23.8. che ook 15.30 206 236 24745 Woes ae iain aia! iy anita STO a: tase eetel cece siete 
Tal y sa oass, Meret yet 16.84 227 258 PAYA AE a Rane hee eb 479 VA) AUTON Ate EAE 
1921—Jan.) Pee ates 14.48 195 278 26D iwaeerdsohlugenee YMA I ee ee i 1830 
July Vows opts sa gid, ee: 10.96 148 220 219) Tele. ok anh ee ee 393 2413 1303 
1922—-J ann en Ole ss ty ee 11.03 149 185 192 748 664 AOD ie. crateoacarek 1467 
OE 10.27 138 180 184 3282 2645 388|(b) 3186 1430 
1928 —Jan cit, isis care bcp 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454) °° 405) eee! 941 
July Wee on awe ents cee, 10.17 137 162 169 12911 10903 445|(6) | 3311 921 
1924—Jan Sales an ed ean 10.78 145 175 177 13527 TAG els eke eMaiits cles ie oe 917 
Aprilegase Koes 4 conde c 10.16 137 167 173 13838 11977 522 3526 907 
etl yee eau hata tates 9.91 134 162 170 14362 12391 521 3686 909 
Och ae oe 10.31 139 17 176 15845 13307 544 4026 916 
1925 --Janh..z swiaha thle. carvchett 10-77 145 (m )178 (m )180 16446 13762 555 4224 899 
Bebarcus sneer nce 10-93 147 17 17 16618 13895 548 4390 911 
Mar SUAS SE. PUPA 10.74 145 176 179 16225 13660 542 4311 904 
April aoa. bdaes. ote 10-56 142 170 175 15830 13432 537 4241 901 
Maye fake eee 10-48 141 167 WG) A AU IRE RE gh 531 4177 894 
TUNG aoe ACA 10-44 141 166 V7 OSES Le, Ea 85) Ab. ak Ae 914 
sly gPK Soe pechi be packet 10-49 141 167 | EG aee ONT [PM mero Sy Wm eee iT NU rE 916 
MDE A ae UN at fle 10-84 146 168 162) beers cea Inc ees le PA ecdpeiceeiaa ihe oi tec ab Alsi] DT SA gage rail 

Septh, LGA, Baas. @ 10-81]....... 146 170 174 
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The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, advanced very slightly in August 
to 202.3, as compared with 202.1 in July. 

“The small August change was the net 
result of a number of important and con- 
tradictory movements, the features being a 
rise in each of the food groups and a notable 
decline in textiles, while the other two groups 
also show rather lower totals. In the 
first group (cereals and meat) barley recorded 
an important rise, while imported wheat and 
pork also contributed to the higher group 
aggregate. In the second (other food pro- 
ducts) the August rise is due to the upward 
movement of tea and butter. Among textiles 
silk, flax, and English wool all rose, but the 
effect of this movement was greatly out- 
weighed by the decline in raw cotton (both 
American and Egyptian), and in cotton cloth 
and cotton yarn. In the mineral group the 
‘chief movement is the fall of roughly half a 
crown per ton in steam coal. Pig iron 


section a recession in rubber prices from the 
high end-of-July level is the chief point of 
interest.” 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, reckoned in 
crowns (Ist half of 1914=1) was 18,340 in 
September compared with 18,817 in August, 
making a decline of 2.6 per cent. Foods 
declined 3.8 per cent, and industrial materia’s 
declined slightly. 


France 


WHOLESALE. Prices.—The index of the Bul- 
letin de la Statistique Générale, on the base 
100 in July, 1914, was 570 for August, only 
one point over the July level. Foods fell 7 
points or 1.4 per cent, vegetable foods show- 
ing a decline while animal foods showed no 
change, and sugar, coffee and cocoa rose. In- 








and tin quotations also declined, but the lead dustrial materials rose 1.2 per cent, all 
market made a recovery. In the miscellaneous groups showing increases. 
IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
Denmark Finland France Germany Netherlands Italy 
Cost Cost of 
Cost 13 of Cost 29 living, | 21 Foods,| Cost 
Foods of Foods of articles, | living, Foods _ of articles, The chief of living, 
living living Paris Paris living 6 towns Hague |. cities Milan 
(c) (c) 
July July July July 1910= Dec. Jul 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 1914 1913-14=1 1893 1920 1913 1920 
DB oF Atle ected tae Sega atetell eee, 5, 4 4.9 DOGO RC RNR TR os | ois o ageresores ADB rete 5: site.s. esl oe OR cee ee he 
PREC A Epeer ete a aia lets ore ALTE ORME a 3 othe tO PE op aver apsredcy [lam ahepl Aw os aveiiosinvee agers, one LLG Racers 100.. | eae ae 
1 ob eo. Bile ek tie eedal neicte olgha c-ort] Wo ORR De: |b. Ce REE (Ny 6 SPR (rcs 2) eee, ee (b) ALG ahs 0 diane cae oles Ril ai ae 
100 100 100 100 1075 BUOYS, Woe, © RRRENN | OIA, Hi Oiled ROMP Ad ig NOS IDEN RTE oe ke 
RE WR Ee AY Ss ies IIE Rede, a5 8g 1295 MS, 3 A MPR ae occ ates choueh honors 1 hos DRE, nie, Sal Ne PAN BR 
128 L1G cs ec eee tthe seca eyed. Reenter, cs SAIN Peer, © VAS y Beira a Ballers wihecetod ated 
Pe ee Ee ae fi lle, acres AM Evel co se: orate TAS ORES. os « 2 SI Ppa atl evevses [le enouriebstatccers DDE sckagin’ nd dine coil Nh Maren peice! mae epee 
146 130 |, cease eeOles wuss. eae VS SPM cay bse suscaa5h| NN MST ahs suc Niger eer Seek 1174.0) A Pe ar RAB a 
MEE ya eR emt. | ahaha seco DaR NAS te as) » oe DOK. 5.555 RIM, cual va yoeenats of M0) Pea ASeMP Me Pat RE CMGERTARO g S  BE 
166 55 |e cae ee IE sig a oe LOG es Reeae eaaRrg ee, VOR Deere, 8) ae 72 3 RE at go ee ENB stl. 
SU ER EES) ahi’ § <i RE th lhe DADE 0) Ne) 0 re OO OE NR 2 2 a Pa | URS meer et hE aN Ve cars aS cae 
187 Pd RCC circ ll! Sue tc PANU, E48 APR fee 6 = SU Si re A (b) 7s eh a, $966.1 Sayers 
186 HOO) oc So eine wes se oe 2665 DEBE hes 6-40 0 EN OREIEIOR: GC: a ERE On AES CEOS © (a) 388-3 BIAS spelen 
212 AN seals oe te occ c= cee ZOLEOAT, oc os AEs Rec «lois conden? (6) 239 wo oe alae 3G2s'3)) See ees 
251 242 898-2 819-4 3119 295 ARR tie lace cae ons 258 99-4 885! 8| Saas eee 
253 262 981-8 911-0 4006 363 12-7 10-7 275 102-3 451-8 100 
276 264 1173-9 1065-4 4404 338 14-2 11-8 236 95-3 541-6) 9. ee 
236 237 1277-8 1139-0 3292 295 14-9 12-5 192 94-1 501-3 Sake 
197 212 1123-2 1055-1 3424 291 24-6 20-4 187 92-9 576-5 117-54 
184 199 1105-4 1118-4 3188 289 68-4 53-9 177 79-6 527-3 113-69 
180 198 1079-5 1132-8 3321 824 1366 1120-3 167 78-2 541-6 115-05 
188 204 968-2 1090-1 3446 33] 46510 37651 164 79-5 518-0 113-21 
194 209 1061-0 LISS Oe ais os 4) 365 $127 7110 170 83- 7 527-3 114-20 
5 SERRE [actions co te 1000-1 1100-1 4089 366 123 112 172 83-1 526-7 116-42 
200 214 1016-2 1132-3 3870 367 126 116 170 82-3 538-1 116-23 
5 oh eG ieaseed (emcees oe 1120-3 1197-4 4117 377 134 122 174 81-1 555-6 123-37 
215 221 1100-4 1180-9 4390 386 136-6 124-0 LWA PAS Moses oe 609-1 129-32 
ne eee loey cae 1089-0 1173-0 4AN Ol eirceconaee 145-3 135-6 TIAANONS oiterns cae 609-1 131-48 
raion ate Ieiton Matec 1119-1 1190-7 GAD eee 145-8 136-0 177 78°7 610-4 133-05 
ARTA EG SIN 1099-3 1178-2 4392 390 144-2 136-7 i WS eae meas ee. 606-2 132-45 
AER Syed Sheds aa Ree 1059-1 1152-6 AAO) siisee ceeea ge 141-4 135-5 V74 lcs ccarereestanls [toes Mere abana 133-05 
Beate ills sites chad 1062-4 1167-8 ABAD bs vant ans 146-1 138-3 172 SL Olek Gb 134-23 
VAN Ue eet 219 1106-9 1194-4 Y May 794 (Bese ay a 153-8 143-3 LCD | it anaiendt Agle oats aqarcton lepetat Sie es 
Mratahaisvetete IPeiets. Ache. Wer aiebe aria tieieie ca ais ah. A542 ear GAS ANA Regen HIE. oh! Goa, sara: | acotalennlteniceuaiell Geyer ape aver ater et] Erneta sea eee 
Ge N54 kee oe Ch 2 ee ee OO 0 | Re MRR A acta! Pee Pe esl [ric ch ecR SENS cs 
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Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100 (gold prices), declined from its 
average of 1384.8 for July, to 131.7 for August, 
or 2.3 per cent. Regarding the general price 
movement Wirtshaft und Statistik commented 
as follows: “The brisk seasonal movement of 
prices of farm products which was specially 
marked this year by a decline of prices of 
vegetable products and an advance of animal 
products came to a standstill at the beginning 
of September. Under the influence of de- 
clining prices of grain there was a backward 
movement in the wholesale prices index be- 
tween August 12 and August 26 from 134.7 
to 127.3 or 5.1 per cent. While the whole- 
sale prices index number rose again slightly 


at the beginning of September the prices of 
farm products declined at the same time 
from 133.9 on August 12 to 123.2 on August 
26, a fall of 8 per cent, but rose again at the 
beginning of September to 123.7. In contrast, 
industrial materials which were unchanged 
until August 12 at 1384.8 relaxed, chiefly 
owing to a casual decline in metal prices, 
which were firm for two months previous to 
the end of August. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember the market for industrial raw ma- 
terials showed on the average, with certain 
exceptions, a lower price level than at the 
corresponding period of the previous year, in 
which the settlement of the London agree-' 
ment and the prospect for foreign credit pro- 
duced an invigorating effect for which there 
are no parallel causes at present. In contrast 
with the slight animation of raw materials, 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


(Base figure 100 











Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 
Foods Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost Foods, heat, light, 
Description of Index 30 Foods of sundries, articles of living Federal Co-oper- 
towns living Madrid 30 towns (c) Labour ative 
Office stores 
July 1914 1914 July May June June 
Base period 1914 = = 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
(e) e 
W910 ec oie Sahn] eee Ce Ee ts ceils law h CURR | ca, Oe ene f 2 Be Te 
CE ER ee eee ee eee pes Sonia a oc (a RaTNe ee ecnnne  s e ON e eeeee s CREE ie lei eta ye 
$014—Jain sci sha stare hota See eS eae ened ee sree ii Si ate], oe Soot eee 1 ene ee ean Sis irene 
July eee 100} (b) 1} (b) 1} (OE | 3100 100) 2% SRS, cho: (a) 100} (a) 100 
191 =sTaniks SRR). il Eee RO RE eR eans|aceeeeaee. el. Ps ARE Pl (c) 113) RAR TREN SAG eo (a) 107 
Va diy acing obec ee 5 Re Ret tae pete areata aay at (b) 108} (c) 1 A eee rar cm. erga eral kenracy ose tara (a) 119 
1916—Jan............. TAS eM M MPRA, leche soe 1. So Palsera dares (c) 130) Fc thecal eed es (a) 126 
Julyfeweaeee AUC i eae | ae (b) 116] (c) 142 bier. el url ene eta Ne (a) 140 
197 — JG As ee al ae ee RL RR te eee eo a ce hd nveia avsdeil c oadsvciecalete levers 169} (a) TSO] eee aoe (a) 149 
ALY teu in ee pst eee DOU ee Meenas cls. ucivslovals (b) 125 LT) sek ree ctor eh rl Cee Aa hae (a) 180 
UNRATED ean ARERR Royce os ies Arche tlts nig gcRiaicnk 6 Ge ca Ree eee RR SU are PB) LO DNR aa ae (a) 197 
DULY Geese cine crane DL QHVARIET ORR iateketee ell ose. «m0 tors. acete ose (a) 155 268 PAU ai eee gerne (a) 229 
1919—Jan............. PATS Iles o a cheie) Soe od ENISRRe tree eel na ee 339 DGTieed tne See (a)-\ 252 
DAILY bs hy eae pele Se Peer CG. or oc a fesscdlesece ic (b) 175 310 ZOU ee eet tena 238 
1920—Jan............. LAM MEME Pee Me petall or ifs Cecloke ita o\) «5 bivacact eae wicks 298 ZOO ea ees 244 
SUEY inca aaerer PR Mere PEM sd lavalce teu (b) 191 297 STO Wee tv ae 246 
1921—Jan............. 334 201 VON Re a os ete 283 271 226 248 
DULY Hol Sua Aer 292 457 257| (b) 189 232 236 203 214 
1922—Jan....038 0.024. 257 736 469 179 190 216 185 189 
Ae ol AEE aR 233 1,298 788 179 179 190 157 158 
19238—Jan ie ee 214 4,931 3,527 180 166 183 154 161 
ALY SEM ois nuts 218 24,19 20,936 Liz 160 174 163 168 
1924—Jan............. 230) (1) 165-1 (t) 120-5 178 163 176 166 170 
A Drie PRs tice 240 151-5 126-5 195 159 173 164 169 
Tully 22 ee. di ee 248 139-1 127-2 182 159 val 168 168 
CE ee aks. old 264 181-3 150-0 185 172 174 167 169 
1925-—Jan' Seah: sa cic 277 175-4 150-0 188 170 178 167 171 
Heb iAbetiecs cet: 283 177-4 150-8 189 HAL) ede, cis SOL 168 168 
VET et ots 3 284 179-1 151-3 190 LL ee ee 168 169 
Aprile, .o0.. <3 276 174-5 150-5 185 170 177 166 169 
WM ayerysPie loies |: 265 168-0 147-2 190 16QT See, ote 165 167 
JUNC AA Bins ode 261 170°9 148-4 190 IGQUEREAS 23. 25% 167 168 
J Uly Wy hee,. vs os hil kee ae eee 173-9 HOIE.G.. Leper 190 169 176 167 167 
AIS BS odor hore CORE EC ies sais s Geen |... RiReGh 190 170) ee ai. ES cc bt RE Rea nue 
SOUS REE 2.6 bd gt ois eRe Meee « FR MERN] os oath | + class naslnarn! a ARNT 4 0 SI, o, GRRE. 0 ho RNR Ce a 
A a ee ee 
(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. (c) Index published quarterly. d) 15th of month up to 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. (i) January 1918-December 1920, 22 foods. yy k) Cost of Pie budget. (l) Gold 


tGold prices on the base 100 hereafter. 
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since the beginning of the year a steady rise 
in the prices of manufactured goods set in, 
and prices of producers’ goods rose higher than 
consumers’ goods.” ‘ 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living including food, rent, heat, 
light, clothing and sundries, showed as an 
average for August the figure 145.0 (1913-14= 
100), being thus 1.2 per cent over the level 
of the previous month (143.3). The cor- 
responding index on the old basis of calcula- 
tion showed with 133.2 a slight decline (0.4 
per cent) from the July level. This is ex- 
plained by the different system of weighting, 
with heavier weights for potatoes and other 
vegetables. Foods rose 0.4 per cent owing 
chiefly to increases in prices of meat and 
milk and their products and eggs. Rents rose 


Lond 


7.2 per cent in consequence of rent regula- 


tions in several states and reached on an 
average almost 90 per cent of their. pre-war 
level. Fuel and light showed a slight in- 
crease. Sundries also rose slightly and cloth- 
ing showed no change. 
Spain 

WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Director General of Statistics, on the - 
base 1913-=100, declined 2 per cent to 187 in 
June. Foods alone rose 1.5 per cent to 199, 
owing to increases in the prices of animal 
foods. Industrial materials declined 6.5 per 
cent, owing to declines in prices of fuels, gas 
and electricity, textiles and leather, and 
metals. 

South Africa 


Reta, Prices.—The official index number 
of retail prices of foods in nine principal 


N CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 


except where noted) 


South 
Africa India Australia | New Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods, Cost of Cost of Cost 
18 Cost of and 59 foods Bureau living, living, of 
foods, Foods, living, groceries, — of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living, 
9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics Statistics Board setts 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (g) (9) (7) 
TOGO Peseta kee ade ee ic UR Sb mse wr, (h) 991 OB Lis. guna, alate reve eral | Rb coins lad eee |e 
PALGS | eae Pee eee eee. sae 1,106) (hk) 1,037 100 LOQKS A Ae eee 100 
(G)SETTAS HO) ou tse NE RE a THOOS |: Sees ES TOS ile acces SS eee. ene 101-8 
SA enuwa a hig a 100 100 1,164 1,070 HOD) » i ete Asc 100 102-1 
(GVA QI ST Ee HERR RES OU NAR he 8. OY 1,240 15077 103 (a) 103" 0)R aes 102-9 
Si cedeusiniee socked Paioien cick od bce eee: 1,522 1,200 LOO} Reh eae. 100-5 101-7 
(DYSPPR2 TOV hae ease Wee ewe! - Pee 1,504 1,236 107 (a) LODE Abiotic eee 105-1 
it ees re Pane detest Defeats etab ips Al Ie co ka aA A 1,516 1,276 TRY IR aera ac os a 108-7 109-9 
CONTE ATS le eek eae eRe eee ) SER 1,453 1,359 128 (a) TESHSILE Ae eeeee 119-6 
Nahata Pata tere eee EES [Cao leer hee 1,470 1,357 PAGE Geen) Anes paciens isles 129-3 
OD pos CR YG Reman e Ch ota dhe oc am ee 1,505 1,426 160 (a) TAD A, oh oeeeee 144-6 
bd ehh ER Rad Dattdeters tm ete tal | bibs coca 1,523 1,491 A Gia: {ems ceva cen Day 152-2 155-1 
(Gyre MEDD O's 14 Paes: hs eee ee, eS 1,627 1,553 185 (a) bg soc § (aera eat, Bee 167-5 
ESTER I ARDS 187 186 1,714 1,539 HOOWS TRveailanteedas as 172-2 171-5 
Cb) ye 22 O49) 4. a orem s 183 1,862 1,688 201 (a) 199-3 190 192-0 
e Aipdee pad He 188 190 2,260 1,791 219 (a) 216-5 205 202-6 
(c) 1,904 163 169 OLOu 1,906 172 (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
(cyi913556 174 177 1,876 1,752 TASER 2 Side TAs 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 142 (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 1,537 142 (a) 166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156 1,692 1,483 144 (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
1,330 148 153 1,914 1,520 147 (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
1,372 154 158 1,802 1,600 149 (a) 173-2 165-0 160-1 
1,406 143 150 1,746 1,605 141 (a) 170-4 161-8 157-7 
1,339 151 156 1,728 1,587 143-3] (a) 169-1 162-0 157-8 
1,376 156 160 1,700 1,557 148-7] (a) 170-6 165-0 160-3 
1,381 152 157} (a) 1,718 1,574 Tey Ea LAS PO gee 167 161°5 
1,382 152 157 1,739 1,558 sTsfiloz || See MAM aia Deere 165 160-6 
1,390 155 159 1,759 1,598 151-1] (n) 165 161-6 
1,419 153 PS ee see Oe. 1,598 WHO ASTERE «5 storepass mie 165 161-1 
1,417 151 156 1,791 1,608 IE SUSGIES,  clete tee eees cl 165 161-2 
1,403 149 154 1,807 1,597 155-0} (a) 173-5 167 162-8 
RA RAE otha 152 TBTIGL G OU NON eae... ce ONO ERODES 259 RGR Be | lie 169 163-4 
oh AGO aston catetcttteb os 169 164-4 


weer err eeseeel erst recesses ie seve esesess|esossererurrrteseesrreseres 


Peer ere err ee eters een erecerseieeesceesececsetereseeseserestsrerereecessce 


end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


(e) Beginning of month. 
prices hereafter, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. 


(f) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 


(n) No figures published. 
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towns (basis 1910 average of nine towns 
=1000) declined 1.5 per cent in July to 1382. 
The index for food, fuel, light and rent de- 
clined 1.0 per cent to 18438, and the figure for 
the same groups with sundries added declined 
0.7 per cent to 1449. 


China 


WHOLESALE Prices-—The index number of 
the Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Markets, 
Shanghai, on the base February, 1918—100, 
declined 1.5 per cent in August to 160.3. 
Cereals and other food products both de- 
clined, textiles advanced very slightly and 
metals showed no change. The four miscel- 


laneous groups showed a slight fractional ad- 
vance, fuels and building materials rising 
slightly while industrial materials and sun- 
dries declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was slightly higher in August than 
July, registering 160.4 compared with 159.9. 
Farm products advanced due to rising prices. 
of rye, wheat, cattle, hay, hides, and tobacco. 
Foods were higher with increases for meats, 
butter, coffee and flour. There were small 
increases recorded in cloths and _ clothing, 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base figure 100 


Country Canada Great Britain Austria 
Dom Was: U.S. | Federa 
Bure Bank Fed. | Board | Econo- Fed. | Statis- 
Authority of Michell of Res. of mist | Statist | Times | Res. tical 
Statis- Commerce Board | Trade Board | Office 
tics 
24 
No. of Commodities 238 40 |Exports|Imports 70 | 150 44 45 60 65-70 42 
1900- 1909- 1909- Ist half 
Base Period 1913 1909 1913 1913 1913 1913 | 1901-05 | 1867-77 1913 1913 1914 
(h) (j) (h) (h) (h) 
TQOO . o.a5s foto's s\eySrecs lovotorcratete eso reta | aiette oie tame ane ROE fn ee eae 110-5 LD | Res ec seecote: silicone rete ore ereroue te ate 
BQO D sir cael eters 5 Beart eR eco eT a TPT RNase ores ices eee. | sstatatabtellote cee c 103-3 12 Whe cerns «lcci ODN teri ales 
AGE? . 5-o.scassoieSy cove ote elle w eeeeell Peer Meee Necker aitte OF 02\" LOQFS8IE karte | eee. 113-3 TS." |B bee Seat ape ce hes 
AOI SE pcs heirs Sen ep eee TOOT ei coherences 102-77} 107-81 100 100 122-3 85 100 100 s+) ss. 5, fatar 
1914 ——Jams 50's bes hee cell Be eee el eee 103-96 OG Ob ete. ea ee ee 119-0 83-0) Mae acs) sks oats ll aenee oak 
Jalye Te Secs eee oko Meee te hee 105-86 OY fae Koil i Paget BE Nt, 116-6 B24 Fo tAis i) cre eo ARON ae celotaboyare 
1915 —Jany.... HY, ee, ae en pa 10990) LO 29 ie eee © 136-5 OGs4| Sete nice soma ctl aer some 
July Pees sae wears | EEE ae aoe 11) yea Ie 2S ed cee ae Wah se 149-1 10G6*4) Poco teas a REM deve hele 
19t6—Jani: . 5 MRR ose eae eee ete Seal ASSO) GPoints 5: weal REE oe 174-5 123 GRE eee elas en Sel aac eene 
JUDY 5 ab oes held aie | te ee Pee TBM 21 os LAURIE ES... 'e oct | seven ates 191-1 130: Dae ccinc | ne 5), ROE es ote 
BON —TJan,,. ch Hie G ao). Cl ie eenetnl oe eteT ete 162-40) 166 gO0 |... 2 ce el eed: chee 225-1 159 SRE e ee hoes cal ea cet ee 
DULY foe iio taille, Gece cial ASR well eo ene ee PST Q6) Mesa ek suis-s| ete Vokes 254-4 1769 ee wscsoeiel| Se Sa Bee aa 
1918—Jan:..... HEARS ion tee ol Pierson eer iee orien 109 1ST GZ02 OR So 5 2. J) eee, 262-9 ISG: 2) ae thes | ate oes tell aaa ee 
MLV 5 a aia bic ess cousve sakes curve ll Meee oe lore enna ae BOT Gi) so2b ae sos 0. | Moone 278-5 198: Dl ore onto] So cro ede etek Ve 2 
19190——Jan 2h ee ee ee 205:°3 223-2] 188-91} 217-54 L9G} Saar 265-9 190: 7| oeee eck 
Sly. re ee 202°3 245-7| 222-14! 221-08 207] tare 5, 293-2 DOGS Aiarctetere ane 
1920 —Jan ooh eco eee 232-8 265-1} 239-98) 233-23 239 296-6 353-1 245-3 330-4 
Duly 3): eee Eee 256-1 269-4) 270-12} 271-96 274 3816-9 358-0 254-6 332-8 
1921 Jan. 6. nurs Sena cae 201-7 214-2} 199-02] 186-69 199 245-9 255-3 197-2 228-9 
JULY Sees AM oe yee 163-4 174-3] 158-47) 150-25 163 194-1 218-1 158-2 186-5 
1020s Jan les trae Olas ioe 149-8 165-2| 147-17| 147-88 144 164-0 194-7 132-5 158-6 
July ise ee eee 151-8 165°3| 154-23] 161-68 14 160-3 199-8 134-0 158-8 
1928——Jam dict Ws otek 150-9 171-9} 151-97] 165-29 148 157-0 196-5 130-2 159-7 
DULY sleet eee 153-6 176-4| 154-77] 166-57 151 156-5 190-1 124-8 155-6 
1024-—Jant ci en 156-7 178-3] 149-81} 165-29 146 165-4 211-9 137-2 173°8 
April s. Beumee. | cco 151-1 173-9] 145-82] 163-87 143 164-7 210-8 136-8 168-0 
ARUU BI eWRIN s oihc?, HAMS MER 153-3 175-6} 145-98) 161-17 147 162-6 PAD ECT 138-4 167-5 
Oct is Loe ee 157-0 174-0) 150-69} 161-74 148 170-0 220°3 146-1 176°8 
1925—Jan 204 Pe, se 165-2 182-38] 160-85) 169-37 156 171-1 216-7 144-8 175-6 
BleD i.) eee eee 164:5 180-0) 161-36] 166-57 158 168-9 216-9 143-1 172-8 
Magalies, boaete on Lieu 161-6 176.7} 161-89} 166-35 153 166°3 212-7 140-1 166:6 
ADT be eee cee 156°5 174.7) 154-79} 163-64 148 162-5 206-8 137-5 162-7 
Misi; ) Shc mete, ats ene 159-1 172.5) 153-27] 163-25 149 159-0 202-6 135-7 159-1 
JUNOT. Ae ee eee 158-8 V7Za ed b2.92)) 163.97 147 157-6 197-8 131-2 155-6 
JULY. ee ee ee 158-4 175-7| 154-68! 162-09 148 157-5 202-1 134-3 158-4 
JADA Aa ere ee 159-5 177-1] 156-10} 159-69 150 157-0 202-3 134-3 159-0 
ole) CLM ees ne ee? (WS OK ere lees ale 155-52} 160-25 
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metals and metal products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs. Fuel and lighting ma- 
terials averaged lower with slight increases 
for anthracite and bituminous coal and pro- 
nounced declines in gasoline and crude petro- 
leum. In miscellaneous commodities a drop 
in rubber prices caused a decline of almost 
4 per cent. 

“Comparing prices in August with those of 
a year ago, as measured by changes in the 
index numbers, it is seen that the general 
level increased 7 per cent. The largest in- 
crease was shown for the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities, which averaged 20 per 
cent higher than in August, 1924. Farm pro- 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ducts were 125 per cent higher and foods 104 
per cent higher than in the corresponding 
month of last year. Fuels, building materials 
and chemicals and drugs were slightly higher 
than a year ago, while cloths and clothing 
showed practically no change. Metals and 
house furnishing goods, on the other hand, 
Were somewhat cheaper.” 

Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) 
registered a second slight decline on October 
1, reaching $194,827, and being 0.5 per cent 
under the total for September 1. 

“For all foods a net decline of 1.8 per cent 
occurred, breadstuffs falling 8.9 per cent, 




















except where noted) 
Czecho- 
Belgium | Bulgaria | slovakia | Denmark Finland France Germany 
Director Aas 
Ministry | General | Central Finans- Statistique U.S. Federal Frankfurter 
Ind. and of Bur. of tidende Board of Customs Générale | Fed. Res. | Statistical Zeitung 
Labour | Statistics] Statistics Board Office 
130 _ 126 33 Imports Exports 45 70 38 98 
April, July, |July 1, 1912 
1914 1913 1914 June 30, 1914 Eight mos., 1913 July, 1914 1913 1913 1914 
BS (h) Ca try (9) 
Reece Ree [eine Coye Se kell ewer aieie mis sts, 6 Heh am 7) OS RET i Gi er a Ba ie nel ec 88 Be Nee Nae et ae 
AAG Ren AG oe eee a eee TE MAME E Ry, Unum Em LA neti, to iimiateatelatellte lage sn’ aiesistled a [idalateteigre guages 87 Brokat scr aust ototens 
Bee ER Eh ae Meee whee RON ee ta eI RT mA MINIS URN Le Sa oD Hm Hn vader atatiegt sALiadal otal ot piel te! ad [hetano? sldtg ears aie ah sce hiv tiendatie: ene 
LOO Ors Re ie | ee alle 100 LOO eae Weitere oars eto: 100 O06 Posen Saas 
fh, Acre ie CED LI TT PARR rey. | ee amane e WIT RNR ie! Lae RN eM Ia So TBO os a seme allan s stahae bee (6 )100 
Shot eetd oa 1S Seen oes LOO) MMAR Re RAM lan daca Bhs he cf lle elecebelatatanel 100 HAS. th cana ie rhOy LOO en Me oe 
Sidi A i Jon a A i a 134 MEER, Hb ccf toh she babu aN slanted slat atatinie « [PMavere:a are a Beem [lstone. a1 scosers Skieeh [rate ner Re emeirer ayetens 
CONISD eA his eae an Re A Ee Ul heel een dee ah ete eee aN eu aditesre lets) atel eiellfghtete owl guneueis (Oj142 i. 41S Sr ae 
RES ANCE] bois tor Basie (ciitatt ies 149 DU RAMEN 1S 4) nf Caper RM reac bapa ic hahcrrdl re! late’ ole « l\dtcra: w/a 04d oes rane, [Rater evs pict aye th Bech fies eat eet emeeere 
RR Ao rickels Cua ei Neurol nShal| fede Resi Soa or eh | GUNS Bl UR ver Sr] TRAN ARS Pet BRA Ben a ey ee Cae a (6 )153 Tak al bate heare ens 
268i 0 (een ty, EDN Ali Peete ee sh tet eal esse Meee ate eal at | hada clisb at g'ct aie! ds [Palletoy ei wi atd staraans (Petong. 6! grieve #& 5/85) bahat Biba mim siete tale 
Ween ed oe [be ie CRN Oo cle Il NS akties 8, Gc aa ORO (b)179 4 au ke ees 
Phe BM bel (oy. CY lad In 4) a RAMA) | Sh fccctly Sh mena lccaee Aipsiapeesrataiid cl etete-s' ie gale sale ciate tant [ halalia'e atm ele ST eat al cade ancl aeaie tenet 
BAe ac eee ene Se a a ss teh Ce [bate Sealed Pees See 
PR OR damiward ltabaamoie cove ehs 6 Iatcie,o 8 Preah is 6 side a) he eee CLE 
pe TU ae NBR eo] ca Rim nl dB Pe RAMI BE eB Ea a 
Ae oe seated 73902 tees Phd ees 340 MRR de occ Pertelteaia to ale garcia s di ees » 44 256 
OAT ip Vr Sh eee 31618 ie ait (Re UCR Barone | 2 OLS ag a a 520 1366+. 4) Woesneecctns ents 
ee R Rah DOOR ewe ea 341 1475 1626 aminaeeeae » 414 1439 2130 
(a) 347 NWA WA Ye a 253 1311 DOS BR Ul Bxacaacids : 834 1428... GEN Gee bate 
366 2172 1675 178 1083 1364 320 806 8665 4917 
360 2489 1464 180 1124 1215 332 328 10059 9102 
434 2657 1003 181 940 1294 395 346 2784766 «4 ie com he ee 
504 2408 968 207 939 1157 415 391 7478100 i: leer a eeetete oats . 
580 2711 990 210 899 1157 505 445 117-3 (t) 138, 246° 
555 2798 1008 228 939 1127 459 428 124-1 144 . 570° 
566 2737 953 220 941 1102 491 440 1150 129,710" 
555 2988 999 234 947 1098 507 442 131-2 139, 330 i 
559 3275 1045 234 1123 1105 525 456 138-2 145, 030° 
551 3309 1048 23 1150 1118 526 457 136-5 145, 300° 
546 3272 1034 230 5 1122 524 463 134 4 144, 400" 
538 8244 1020 220 1166 ala lanyy 523 460 131-0 142,300 
DOT Tle ease Uh or 1006 216 1144 1117 531 467 TSE Oe “ib Reo eee 
AA a ech td (tt a ME nest oar Sa 216 1125 1119 554 483 133-8 J iehs Oe ets eee 
ENA EE CARRE ae ek ee 206 APS cate Mahe a erence ede Soe 569 459 134-8 acalats Ne eabals) pcos 
Lea de aes fh pera este se be AU AO 189 ee hs, MTR eS ot Od saa ine 570 491 131-7 sah EN Sus, Shetone 


8628—8 


Se Owls aie Bes: Sie NN evie) ania ed, 100, ¢-® 0.006 w hel oC” emo sl ehean ie 
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meats 1.6 per cent, and “other foods” 1.7 per 
cent. These changes more than offset an m- 
crease of 8.6 per cent in dairy and garden 
products. On the other hand, the clothing, 
metals and miscellaneous classes all showed 
slight advances. As a whole, the October 1 
index number is 2.1 per cent above that of a 
year ago, meats, dairy and garden products, 
metals and miscellaneous commodities now 
being on a higher basis. Comparing with the 
pre-war figures, a rise of nearly 63 per cent is 
shown.” 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $14.1520 on October 1. This 


was a gain of 0.4 per cent over September 1. 

“Perhaps the most significant feature im the 
present price situation—extremely so, indeed, 
if prices of the great farm staples hold at or 
about the October 1 price levels—is the fact 
that the quotations of the grains are well 
below those of a year ago, whereas live stock 
and fruits are well above. Provisions and 
groceries are higher than 1924 and 1923 at this 
date. Among the other groups, the lower 
levels of textiles, as compared with one and 
two years ago, are interesting, this reflecting 
lower prices for cotton and wool. Metals, on 
the other hand, are above last year and 19238, 
as are oils, naval stores and chemicals and 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base figure 100 
Nether- Italy Nor- Swit- South 
Country lands way Poland | Spain Sweden zerland | Egypt | Africa 
Milan Dir. Census 
Central Cham- | Okono-| Com- Gen. | Gote- | Com- Dept and 
Authority Bureau | Bacchi| ber of | misk merce of borgs | merce Dr. of Statis- 
Statis- (k) Com- | Revue | Reports | Statis- |Handels| Dept. | Lorenz | Statis- tics 
tics merce tics | Tidning tics Office 
No. of Commodities 48 100 125 93 58 74 47 160 71 23 188 
July 1, Jan. 1, 
913- 1913- 1910= 
Base Period 1913 1913 1913 1913 Jan. 1913 |June 30,) 1913 July, |July, 31 1000 
i 914 1914 1914 
(7) (c) 
TOGO a= Scars. oyscepey ahs ees RRO Leck een SSI EE BPC MSS Well GaGa esos taca)s adc pie oe exe’e-] » bo o/c Nee ee RANCH ore is ced ei] Meee eae Senet 
LODE ais is :0)0io hela apes CLERC TE NS ar eTe a ORT ee LIRR eeeece lect ek ag ole sbi all eve oie oct dilin ob. 6.0 Ses SCORE occ ee RE ete ais ee rete 
DLO Rao foi ies chnah Grae P ere as ak ler a Pe eae ee Pe ws Tasch e acetohel oil eomeLe Nn Ig anita OR AnMac hou 1000 
TONS a aa, oe: Cre here 100 100 100 TOO ae a Se LOO ee sees TOO) it). vovtei hae et 1125 
197420 as ois NS Sel OAD is eter teers Wiech bo Mii. sis sele celale'f scecass acecenl TERA RE TEMMMM ie Iie cou eke hei taal tena aatetaelt re aes 
PEN scammer LIM, (b )109 SF) Va ete, Gc RL Se an | eee Ae (O)101. 1. eee eee COU) ig als See (6) 1090 
19 PG —— Janse A lane ul LOOM serene ere COUT sficess | bin B latencies ia Gils oct te Vat tea et a aT Re ee 
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(a Quarter beginning in specified month. 


(b) Average for year. 
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(c) Figure for previous month. (d) Following month. 


index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from 
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drugs. Miscellaneous products are higher, 
largely because of the advance in rubber.” 
Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, on the base average retail 
prices in 1913 equal 100, showed an increase 
of about % of one per cent in August over the 
July figure, reaching 164.4. The food section 
showed an increase of 13 per cent due to slight 
increases in the prices of nearly all the items. 
Clothing declined 0.8 per cent there being 
decreases in the prices of suits, shoes, men’s 
hosiery, men’s shirts, and cotton goods, and 
small imcreases in prices of hats, gloves, 
women’s underwear and women’s hosiery. 


The fuel and light index increased 1.5 per 
cent owing to the fall increase in price of 
anthracite coal. BHlectricity showed decreases 
in certain localities. Shelter and sundries 
showed no change. 

Rerat, Prices—The retail food index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the 
base 1913—100, increased about 0.3 per’ cent 
in August compared with July. Sixteen articles 
increased, the most notable being, strictly fresh 
eggs, canned salmon, lard, pork chops, butter 
and oleomargarine. Fifteen articles decreased, 
the most notable being onions, cabbage, ban- 
anas, leg of lamb, corn flakes and oranges. 
Twelve articles showed no change. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 


except where noted) 
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(e) Middle of month. (g) First of month. (h) End of month. (j) Monthly average. (k) New index number is joined to old 
January, 1922, 100 quotations. (1) Gold Prices hereafter on the base 100. *In milliards. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Parent union repudiating local union 
forfeits trust funds 


A NOTHER case arising out of the situation 
resulting from the dual organization of 
carpenters in Canada was heard in September 
when the Second Divisional Court at Toronto 
dismissed the appeal of members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers of 
Great Britain against a judgment by Mr. 
Justice Rose, given at Ottawa last March.* 

The latter judgment dismissed an action 
brought by officers and members of the Cana- 
dian executive board of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners (the title 
taken by the Canadian branch of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers of Great 
Britain), the defendants being the officers and 
trustees of the Ottawa local union of the same 
society. The action was against the defend- 
ants as trustees for an accounting and fur 
payment to the plaintiffs of all sums of money 
and other property in their hands as officers 
of the Ottawa local union. It appeared that 
while the English Society was registered in 
England no registration under either name 
had been effected under the Trade Union Act 
of Canada. Under the rules of the British 
union and its Canadian branch the custody of 
local funds remains with the local branch. 

In July, 1923, a general meeting was held 
at the headquarters in England, at which it 
was declared that the American branches had 
proved a financial burden, and the connection 
with the Canadian Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners was severed. All local 
branches in Canada were thus cut off, the 
effect being that from January 1, 1924, the 
English society no longer held itself liable 
to contribute in any way to the payment of 
benefits in Canada. This arrangement was 
concurred in by the Canadian society and by 
the Ottawa local branch. 

The trial judge held that the Canadian 
bodies had the right to accept the repudiation 
and that the action failed, basing his judg- 
ment on the view that the by-laws, rules and 
constitution were equivalent to a contract 
between the individual members and the 
English society, and that, the contract having 
been broken by the society, the plaintiffs were 
not in a position to claim the benefits of it; 
that they could not, while repudiating lability 





* A full account of the relations between the British 
and American carpenters’ unions was given in the last 
issue of “‘Labour Organization in Canada,’’ published 
by the Department of Labour. Another legal decision 
affecting the relations of the two unions was given 
in the Lasour Gazrrre, March, 1925. 


for the benefits due to members, retain the 
fund which was the price paid by the mem- 


- bers for those benefits. 


The appeal court concurred jn this view, 
holding that neither the English society, nor 
its subsidiary, the Canadian society, nor yet 
the individual plaintiffs, had any status to 
claim the fund, “a fund created on a basis 
which they had themselves destroyed.” The 
appeal was therefore dismissed with costs. 


(Ontario—Sellors versus Woodruff.) 


Master who condones offence must give 
notice of dismissal of servant 


A medical doctor engaged another doctor 
as his assistant, under an agreement, for a 
fixed period terminating October 1923, at a 
monthly salary of $250, the assistant also 
agreeing that he would not practice as a 
physician within 10 miles of headquarters for 
5 years after the termination of the contract, 
the sum of $500 bemg named as liquidated 
damages in the event that the assistant failed 
to comply with these conditions. The as- 
sistant continued to serve until May, 1925, 
at same monthly salary, although the agree- 
ment was not formally renewed when it ex- 
pired in October 1923. In April, 1925, a 
patient, who had received treatment from the 
assistant made a claim on the employing 
doctor for compensation, and after some 
negotiations a settlement was made. The em- 
ployer then demanded that the assistant should 
pay one-fourth of the amount of the settle- 
ment, and dismissed the assistant when the 
latter refused to*do so. The employer then 
brought action for an injunction restraining the 
assistant from practising in the district within 
the time limit fixed by the agreement above 
referred to, or in the alternative for damages 
for breach of covenant. ‘The defendant coun- 
terclaimed under the Master and Servant Act 
for wrongful dismissal. The evidence showed 
that there was no actual proof that the de- 
fendant had shown lack of skill in his treat- 
ment of the patient, and that as early as June, 
1924, the plaintiff knew of this treatment, but 
continued the defendant in his service for a 
year afterwards, thus condoning any negligence 
that might be alleged. The court therefore 
held that the dismissal was wrongful and that 
although the agreement was reasonable and 
valid, yet as the plaintiff had wrongfully dis- 
missed the defendant he could not enforce 
against his employee a covenant in restraint 
of trade. However, but for the fact that the 
defendant was wrongfully dismissed the plain- 
tiff would have been entitled to an injunction, 
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notwithstanding the stipulation in the agree- 
ment as to liquidated damages. The de- 
fendant should have had reasonable notice of 
the termination of his engagement, and was 
entitled to his salary for the first four days 
of May, 1925, with $10 as nominal damages. 
Judgment was accordingly entered for the de- 
fendant for $42.88, without costs to either 
party against the other. 


(Ontario—Deacon versus Crehan). 


Compensation for Total and Partial 
Incapacity 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Quebec provides that in case of temporary 
total disability the injured workman is en- 
titled to receive a “rent” equal in amount to 
half the sum by which his wages have been 
reduced in consequence of the accident. The 
Superior Court at Three Rivers in a recent 
case ruled that ithe amount of the half-salary 
so paid during the period of total incapacity, 
should, when the workman was able to resume 
partial employment, be deducted from. the 
amount to which he could lay claim for partial 
incapacity. This ruling was sustaimed latter 
by the Court of King’s Bench at Quebec, the 
appeal court however being divided in their 
opinion. In favour of the opinion of the 
majority it was argued that the intention of 
the act was shown in the section providing 
for compensation in cases of death. This 
section fixes the maximum amount payable in 
such. cases at $3,000, besides medical: and 
funeral expenses, but where the illness of the 
injured workman has been protracted, the 
medical expenses incurred prior to his decease 
while he was a “permanent disability” case, are 
deducted from the amount that becomes pay- 
able when death ensues. This is done because 
the legisiation was evidently designed to mit 
the total compensation to $3,000. This prin- 
ciple being observed in cases of death, it fol- 
lowed a forivort that it should be observed im 
a case involving disability only. The minor- 
ity judgment, on the other hand, held that in 
view of the provisions of articles 7322 and 7329, 
it was evident that the injured workman was 
entitled to demand payment of compensation 
for temporary total incapacity, but that when 
the extent of his permanent incapacity was 
established later, he could make full claim. for 
the capitalized “rent” due to him fior his 
degree of permanent incapacity. 


(Quebec—Labonne versus St-Afaurice Lum- 
ber Company.) 


Workman’s loss through accident not 
affecied by subsequent wage 
reduction 


A miner in Great Britain suffered injuries 
while at work and received full compensa- 
tion. He partially recovered and on return- 
ing to work in a different employment re- 
ceived wages at a lower rate than formerly. 
Under the Act he was entitled to receive 
from the employer, in addition to his actual 
wages, a sum equal to half the difference be- 
tween his former and present wages. The 
employer claimed, however, that as _ the 
former scale was reduced by an agreement 
made after the date of the accident, the new 
scale should be used as the basis for deter- 
mining the extent of the workman’s loss in 
earnings. A county court judge decided in 
favour of the employer, but when the work- 
man appealed the appeal court ruled that no 
cognizance should have been taken of the 
agreement referred to. 


Compensation for cancer caused by indus- 
trial aceident 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota recently 
decided that cancer which developed in an 
injury sustained by a worker in the course 
of his employment was compensable. The 
employee in this case was injured in the cheek 
by a fall of coal while unloading, requiring 
treatment for eighteen months when the wound 
was recognized as cancerous. He claimed com- 
pensation, which was granted by the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. The 
case was then taken to the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the award was not justified 
by the evidence, and that the cause of cancer 
is not generally known. On this point the 
court said “It is not for us to decide as a 
scientific fact that trauma causes cancer or 
that cancer is a medical mystery. The em- 
ployee in the course of his employment suffered 
an injury upon his cheek, at a place pre- 
viously free from blemish. Under constant 
care, it developed a malignant growth which 
was eventually diagnosed as cancer. The cir- 
cumstance alone is pretty strong evidence that 
the injury was the proximate cause of the re- 
sult, and would be quite convincing to the 
mind of a layman. ‘There is no apparent 
break in the chain of causation. If the medi- 
cal profession conceded that it did not know 
the cause of cancer, the connecting events be- 
tween the cause and effect im this case might 
be sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
injury was the legal cause, and that the result 
should be compensable.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 

HE improved employment conditions in 
Canada that have been reported in the 
Lanour GAZETTE In recent; months were fairly 
well maintained during September, and in 
some industries further gains were made. A 
slight decrease in the number of placements 
effected during the month was reported by 
the Tnplowment Service of Canada, due to 
the normal decline in the demand for harvest 
workers as compared with August, but as 
compared with September, 1924, there was an 
increase which amounted to more than 33 
per cent. At the beginning of October the 
percentage of unemployment among members 
of trade unions was 5.7 as compared with 
percentages of 4.4 at the beginning of 
September and with 5.9 at the beginning of 
October, 1924. Reports received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,923 


employers in industries other than fishing and 


agriculture showed that they were employing 
809,072 persons on October 1, an increase of 
13,315 persons over the previous month. The 
employment index number, based on the 
numbers employed in January, 1920, as 100, 
stood at 98.3 on October 1, 1925, as compared 
with 96.6 on September 1, and with 93.9 on 
October 1, 1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.89 at the 
beginning of October as compared with $10.81 
for September; $10.31 for October, 1924; 
$10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 


1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for 
October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 


for October, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, stood at 156.6 for October as 
compared with 156.5 for September; 157.0 for 
October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 1923; 148.1 
for October, 1922; 155.6 for October, 1921; 
236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak). 

' The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
was less in October than in the previous 
month or October, 1924. Ten disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
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involving 714 employees, and causing a loss 
in working time of 12,065 days. Correspond- 
ing figures for September were as follows:— 
14 disputes, involving 1,703 workpeople and 
14,145 working days; and for October, 1924, 
seven disputes, 8,023 workpeople, and 127,763 
working days. 


As noted in the Lasour 
Combines GazuTre for October (page 
Investigation 949), the first prosecution 
Act. 1923 resulting from an_ investi- 


gation made under ithe au- 
thority of the Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, was begun in the courts of British 
Columbia in connection with an alleged com- 
bine among fifty-three firms and individuals, 
members for the most part of the Nash or- 
ganization in Canada, being brokers, jobbers 
and other dealers in fruits and- vegetables. 
The Attorney-General for the Dominion and 
the Attorneys-General for the four Western 
Provinces which are affected by the opera- 
tions of these companies, are co-operating in 
the conduct of the case, which opened before 
Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald at the fall as- 
sizes in Vancouver on September 30. 

The charges brought before the court by 
Mr. J. C. McRuer, K.C., acting for the Crown, 
included six counts under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act in which the defendants were 
charged with having formed a combine oper- 
ating to the detriment of the public through 
lessening competition and restraining trade in 
fruits and vegetables, and enhancing the 
prices of these products. Somewhat similar 
charges were based on Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code, and additional charges of 
theft, conspiracy to defraud the fruit grower 
and the public, and other offences, were laid 
under other sections of the Criminal Code, 
the Secret Commissions Act and the com- 
mon law. A true bill was returned by the 
grand jury on October 1. On October 12, 
counsel for the defence moved to quash the 
indictment on the ground that the proper 
procedure had not been followed in instituting 
the prosecution. Argument was advanced 
against the constitutionality of the Combines 
Investigation Act, 1923, and of Section 498 of 
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the Criminal Code.* In view of the 1923 
amendment to the Criminal Code by which 
the Crown has no appeal from the judgment 
of the court where judgment has been ren- 
dered against the Crown on a mition to 
quash or in case of acquittal, and since there 
were in the indictment charges substantially 
like those under the Combines Investigation 
Act, counsel for the Crown withdrew the 
charges preferred under that Act. Mr. Jus- 
tice McDonald expressed his unwillingness to 
give a decision at that stage as to whether 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code was ultra 
vires of the Dominion Parliament, since there 
could be no appeal by the Crown from his 
judgment. 

The court ruled that the defendant com- 
panies must plead in the court where the 
indictment had been found, and that trial 
could not be had without jury before a 
county court judge, as sought by the defence. 
On the refusal of the defendants to plead, 
the judge instructed that a plea of not guilty 
be entered, and the hearing of the indictment 
was placed at the end of the list of cases to 
come before the court. 

Board of Adjustment No. 2 


C.N.R. of the Canadian National 
Employees’ Railways, described in the 
Board of last issue of this GAZETTE, 


Adjustment No. 2was the outcome of an 

agreement between the Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. The employees who will bene- 
fit by the new Board are the clerks and other 
employees named in the schedule of Tules 
governing these classes eontained in the exist- 
ing agreement between the Railways and the 
Brotherhood. The occupations referred to 
include the clerks and other office and station 


*Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, Chapter 146.— 
498. Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and 
liable to a penalty not exceeding four thousand dollars 
and not less than two hundred dollars, or two years’ 
imprisonment, or, if a corporation, is liable to a pen- 
alty not exceeding ten thousand dollars and not less 
than one thousand dollars, who conspires, combines, 
agrees or arranges with any other person, or with any 
railway, steamship, steam boat or transportation com- 
pany ,— F 

(a) to unduly limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or deal- 
ing in any article or commodity which may be a subject 
of trade or commerce; or, . 

(b) to restrain or injure trade or commerce in rela- 
tion to any such article or commodity; or, 

(c) to unduly prevent, limit, or lessen the manu- 
facture or production of such article or commodity, 
or to unreasonably enhance the price thereof; or, 

(d) to unduly prevent or lessen competition in the 
production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, trans- 
portation or supply of any such article or commodity, 
or in the price of insurance upon person or property. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
apply to combinations of workmen or employees for 
their own reasonable protection as such workmen or 
employees. 


e 


employees such as station masters, ticket 
clerks, baggage trans-shippers, mailroom sort- 
ers, freight foremen, weilghmen, mailroom 
clerks, shop, round-house, storehouse and ware- 
house employees, such as contract work check- 
ers, clerk-storemen, etc. Certain other classi- 
fied employees in and around stations, shops, 
round-houses, storehouses and warehouses are 
also included. 

’ This list of the classes coming under 
the Board does not thowever include the 
blacksmiths, boilermakers, machinists or other 
crafts. These crafts were erroneously men- 
tioned in the Lasour Gazerte for October in 
connection with the new Board. Provision for 
the adjustment of grievances and disputes 
arising among the members of the various 
crafts is made under the existing agreement 
between the Canadian railways and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, which include 
the blacksmiths, boilermakers, machinists and 
other crafts in the locomotive and car depart- 
ments. The latter agreement provides for 
dealing with all grievances and disputes which 
cannot be adjudicated directly by the railway 
officials and the employees’ representatives 
concerned, the procedure being somewhat 
similar to that which is followed by the Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. 
The arrangement has operated successfully 
for several years to the benefit of both man- 
agement and employees. 

At the inaugural meetin of the Board held 
at ‘Montreal on September 30, Mr. J. F. 
Aitchison was elected chairman, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, vice-chairman and Mr. J. A. Bérubé, 
chief clerk to chief of wage bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, was appointed secretary. 


The Interprovincial Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters 
(Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan), at their first conven- 
tion reported on another page of this issue, 
passed a resolution favouring provincial legis- 
lation to secure one day’s rest in seven and 
the double-platoon system for fire brigades. 
It may be noted that the Alberta legislature 
passed in 1924 a “Fire Departments’ Hours 
of Labour Act” to provide for the granting to 
fire fighters of one full day’s rest im seven, 
subject to ratification by a vote of the elec- 
tors taken at a municipal election. The act 
was amended in 1925 so as to require that 
a local by-law must first be submitted to a 
vote of the electors upon receipt of a petition 
to that effect, signed by at least ten per cent 
of the electors who voted at the last preceding 
municipal election. 

The legislature of Ontario passed the “ Fire 
Department’s Two-Platoon Act” in 1921 


Weekly rest 
for fire fighters 
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(chapter 80) and the Fire Departments’ Hours 
of Labour Act in 1920 (chapter 88). Similar 
measures were enacted in British ‘Columbia in 
1923 (chapters 14 and 15), to apply to the five 
chief municipalities in the province. 


The American Federation 
of Labour, as noted in the 
report of the annual con- 
vention on another page, 
has expressed its approval of 
the new co-operation plan 
of management on the Canadian National 
Railways. A note in the September issue 
recorded the progress made up to that date 
in the adoption of the plan in the shops on 
the system. The Point St. Charles shops at 
joined the movement during 
October, and the “Baltimore and Ohio” 
union-management plan is now established at 
Moncton, Stratford, London and Winnipeg 
(Transcona and Fort Rouge). Twenty-five 
thousand men employed in the maintenance- 
of-equipment departments of the Railways 
are participants. The success of the move- 
ment on the Canadian National system is 
attributed mainly to the organizing efforts 
of Captain O. 8. Beyers, and Vice-president 
S. J. Hungerford, supported by the unions of 
the employees concerned. Captain Beyers 
left Montreal in October to undertake the 
introduction of the co-operation plan on the 
Chicago North Western Railroad. In an 
interview before his departure he enumerated 
some of the benefits that might be expected 
to result from the plan; the labour unions 
will be fully recognized and accorded con- 
structive functions in the industry; steadier 
employment will be secured by a_ better 
apportionment of work; grievances and 
industrial problems will be dealt with by 
consultation; and the quality and quantity 
of products and service to the public will be 
improved. “In my judgment,” he concluded, 
“the improvement in service and economy 
effected last year in the Canadian National 
Railways’ operations was due in a _ large 
measure to improved morale of the employees 
and to a more complete co-operation.” 


The Toronto City Hail 
Employees’ Association is 
reviving the discussion of a 
pension scheme for muni- 
cipal employees, no action 
having been taken to give practical effect to 
the scheme that was drawn up in 1924. In 
the Lazsour Gazette for July, 1924, it was 
noted that the city council had adopted the 
report of a special committee approving 
certain principles in regard to pensions. A 
draft by-law was subsequently drawn up to 


A.F. of L. 
approves C.N.R. 
co-operation 
plan 


New civic 
pension scheme 
of Toronto 


establish a pension fund, to which permanent 
employees would contribute 5 per cent of their 
salaries, the city contributing about $30,000, 
while the amount of the benefit was based 
on the average yearly salary for the five 
consecutive years of highest salary. One- 
sixtieth of that amount, mulitiplied by the 
number of years of continndls service, was 
to give the amount of the annual allowante, 
on condition, however, that this amount 
should not be more than $2,000 or less than 
$624. The foregoing scheme was not pro- 
ceeded with, owing to ithe public outlay 
involved. The plan now presented by the 
employees’ association is on a more modest 
scale, providing for the payment of retiring 
pensions ranging in amount from $750 to 
$1,000 yearly. The Board of Control has been 
asked to hold a conference on this proposal. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 


Medical aid sation Board of Alberta 
in Alberta during October issued 
Regulation No. 12 under 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund), providing that the fees or remunera- 
tion for medical aid furnished under the 
provisions of the Act “shall not be more than 
would be a proper and reasonable charge to 
the workman if he himself was paying the 
same.” 

Section 60 of the Act enables the Board to 
determine all questions as to the necesity, 
character and sufficiency of any medical aid 
and to fix the fees or charges, no action 
lying against the Board in respect to any 
medical aid provided. When the Board itself 
provides medical aid, or sundertakes paying 
for such service, it has authority to fix the 
amount payable to the doctor. The Board 
also has power to contract with doctors. 
nurses, hospitals, ete, for any medical aid 
required. By an amendment of 1924, an 
injured workman may be permitted by the 
Board to select his own doctor. 


The American Federation 
of Labour at its annual 
convention in 1923 author- 
ized the appointment of a 
permanent committee on 
insurance, and Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labour and 
President Perkins of the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union were named as a commit- 
tee to investigate the question whether labour 
should enter the insurance field. This com- 
mittee presented a favourable report at the 
1924 convention, and the president was auth- 
orized to call a conference of trade unionists 
to consider the subject further. President 
Green accordingly summoned a conference to 
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meet at Washington, D.C., in July, 1925. 
This conference unanimously agreed upon a 
proposal for the formation of a trade union 
life insurance company. Strong criticism was 
made at the conference of the existing sys- 
tems by which group insurance is provided 
by employers for the benefit of their em- 
ployees:— 

“Group insurance as now practised is not 
understood by the insured employee,” it was 
stated: “Most of them believe that they have 
permanent insurance at a very low, permanent 
cost, whereas in fact they have temporary, one 
year term insurance, written at premium rates 
which are liable to be increased at any time. 
The insurance for each individual at the 
group rates lasts only while they are em- 
ployed as a member of the group. The pur- 
pose of this form of insurance is to benefit 
the employer by reducing his labour turn- 
over and tying the employee to his employ- 
ment. In a small portion of the cases, the 
employer pays the entire premium, which is a 
very low one and liable to be increased at 
any time. In most cases, the employee pays 
the larger portion of the premium. However, 
in several cases recently investigated it was 
found that the premium actually paid by the 
employer to the company was the same 
amount, and in one case a less amount, than 
was charged the employees therefor, although 
the statement was made to the employees 
that the employer paid the larger part of the 
premiums.” 

The Union Labour Life Insurance Com- 
pany will sell its insurance at premium rates 
consistent with safety and sound business 
principles and will give to the policy holders 
every possible saving. It will divide with its 
policy holders the savings which accrue in the 
business as at present conducted and the 
additional savings effected by the use of the 
machinery of existing trade union organiza- 
tions for the conduct of its business, thus 
greatly lessening the actual cost of insurance 
to its policy holders. 


On the general subject of insurance it was 
stated at the recent conference that “Life in- 
surance is the most profitable business known. 
In proportion to the capital invested, it has 
returned to its owners a much larger percent- 
age of profit than any other business. It 
is very closely held and capital stock of the 
companies is rarely offered for sale. The divi- 
dends paid by the companies to their stock 
owning holders have been large, but the ac- 
cumulations of surplus belonging to stock- 
holders has been even greater so that as an 
investment it is entirely safe and very profit- 
able. Life insurance is controlled by a few. 


While the remotest parts in our country con- 
tribute to it, the premiums paid by millions 
of policy holders find their way to Wall Street, 
where. they furnish available capital for the 
extension and use of huge business enter- 
prises. Life insurance is an exact science. 
Its operation is based upon the law of 
mortality, which is now definitely understood. 
With an understanding of this law and a 
large enough group of individual policy hold- 
ers to secure a fair application of it, it is 
comparatively easy to fix and collect in ad- 
vance premiums which will accumulate 
amounts sufficient to pay alll losses as they 
occur.” . 

The action taken by the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union in support of the proposed 
insurance company is reported on another 
page of this issue. 


Considerable notice has 
been given in the press to 
the “new wages policy” 
adopted by the American 
Federation of Labour at 
the recent convention, reported on another 
page of this issue. ‘The resolution embody- 
ing the new policy states that real wages, 
that 1s, the purchasing power of wages, should 
advance in proportion to the increasing power 
of industrial production. President (Green, in 
an interview, explained the resolution as fol- 
lows: “ Every improvement in the methods of 
production in any industry,” he said, “lowers 
production costs and hence increases that 
industry’s income. It may be new machinery 
which reduces the amount of hand labour 
necessary in the process of manufacture. The 
new machine may enable the worker to turn 
out twice as much with half the effort. Or it 
may be some improvement in the routine or 
administration of a shop which eliminates 
lost motion. An employee, as a result, may 
greatly increase his output per working day 
with even less fatigue than before. The big 
question is: who should get the increased 
income which these savings have made pos- 
sible? Both justice to the individual worker 
and the economic health of the nation at 
large demand that labour share in the bene- 
fits with capital. Wages as well as profits 
should be increased and prices lowered, pro- 
portionately to the increases in industrial in- 
come.” 

The press for the most part interprets this 
declaration as meaning that the activities of 
labour are now entering on a constructive 
phase, and that the purely militant stage is 
passing away. An article in the New York 
Times says “American labour enters a new 
epoch. The trade unions of this country have 
now officially rung down the curtain on irre- 
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sponsible warefare and militant antagonism 
and set the stage for collaboration with the 
employers of the nation in solving the prob- 
lems of industry for their mutual advantage.” 
The New York Post, on the contrary, finds 
“nothing sensational in the decision,” and 
claims that the mine workers, in particular, 
have pursued this pohcy for many: years, with 
the result that mine owners have been dis- 
couraged from installing labour-saving ma- 
chinery. 

The New Republic finds the adoption of 
the new wage policy the most significant ac- 
tion of the late convention, and a “long 
step ahead,’ as it indicates that labour is as- 
suming “a creative role in society.” If in- 
vestigation shows that higher wages cannot 
be paid in a particular industry “the question 
is then in order—why not? And the atten- 
tion of all is turned to remedial action. It 
is out of just such a process that agreements 
arise lke that between the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and its shopmen, in which both 
parties contract to co-operate in discovering 
and applying better productive methods, and 
to share fairly any gain registered. This 
‘line of action, if followed on a national scale. 
would lead to a piece by piece overhauling of 
our economic system by those who know it 
best and actually operate it. The results 
might be incalculably beneficial.” 


Mr. John Walker, of the 


Co-operation United Mine Workers’ Un- 
and trade union jon, addressing the Uphol- 
movement sterers’ International Union 


as delegate from the [lli- 
nois State Federation of Labour, spoke of his 
experience of co-operation as the ally of the 
trade union movement. ‘‘ Wherever a coun- 
try has a large, powerful, well-established co- 
operative movement, you will find the govern- 
ment much more sympathetic to the needs of 
the workers than in any other country, and 
you will find the trade union movement much 
stronger and more influential and the people 
more united politically and acting in a more 
intelligent way. At the same time there are 


greater dangers in the co-operative movement, 


than there are in any other phase of the 
development of working class organizations. 
Unless you know what you are doing when 
you start a co-operative movement, you are 
more nearly sure of disaster than you are in 
any other phase of that movement. 

“We have eighty-seven stores operating in 
this State now,” he continued. “Some say 
that we failed in our great movement that we 
started about eight years ago. The mine 
workers put in $600,000. JI think they have 
saved $60,000,000 in the cost of hlving, even 
with the failures that were made. There is 


nothing that I know of in the State that will 
afford a trade union much more pleasure than 
to be able to visit one of those stores and 
particularly at a quarterly meeting when all 
the men and women attend like one big 
family, where they all have a better knowledge 
of our economic problems, and trust each 
other more than in any other phase of our 
movement.” 


Mr. Walker strongly recommended his hear- 
ers to begin with consumers’ rather than pro- 
ducers’ co-operation. “If we could start that 
kind of a consumers’ co-operative movement 
within the upholsterers’ union, whenever there 
was a strike on, the members could have a 
market to enable them to live, and they 
would be able to demonstrate their capacity. 
A co-operative movement means first the 
development of knowledge, then the develop- 
ment of capacity. Let me tell you it is a 
long, hard, rough road to travel. At the same 
time I believe it is the road we should travel 
and I have been doing my best for thirty 
years. I suppose I have paid in $3,000 of my 
own money and put in 30 years’ work without 
the payment of a penny, and I have got more 
abuse out of it than out of any work I ever 
did. At the same time, I got more pleasure 
and satisfaction out of it because I knew it 
was building from bed rock.” 


The Canadian Fisherman of 
November reports that the 
recent fishing season of 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
has been exceptionally good. 
“The fishing season of the Lunenburg bank- 
ing fleet lasts six months, starting about the 
middle of March and ending about the middle 
of September, and is made up of three trips, 
the frozen baiting or first trip, the spring trip 
and the summer trip. This last ‘trip is the 
longest, as the vessels leave Lunenburg on 
June 1 for the Grand Banks and do not 
return until the end of the fishing season. 
They run into Newfoundland ports every few 
weeks for bait, ice, etc. On the first ‘trip 
the fleet landed 40,300 quintals and on the 
second trip 60,725 quintals. These catches 
were considered average, in fact they were a 
little better than the same catches of last 
year. It was however, on the summer trip 
that the vessels did so well and landed 155,- 
950 quintals, which is about 66,000 quintals 
more than the corresponding catch of 1924. 
These fish are now in the hands of ‘the fish 
curers, who are preparing them for market. 
The prices received so far this year by the 
fishermen were $7.25 and $7.15 respectively 
for the first two catches and $8 for several 
cargoes of their summer catch. 
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“This successful season affects the industry 
in many ways, one of which is the imcreased 
activities in shipbuilding. Whereas the fleet 
of 1925 has 74 vessels, 10 more than in 1924, 
it is expected that there will be 20 more 
added to the fleet for 1926. While this will 
be very beneficial to the industry, pessimists 
are wondering where the crews will come from 
to man these vessels. The last few years, 
quite a number of the fishermen have come 
from Newfoundland. It is rumored however 
that the fishing industry in Newfoundland is 
looking up and some of the men will want 
to stay with their own fleet, especially as 
they find that the transportation charges to 
and from Newfoundland cut quite a slice out 
of their earnings. 

“Fall fishing is not very popular with the 
Lunenburg fishermen and very few undertake 
the trip. This year seven vessels fitted out 
and went fall fishing and no doubt when they 
return, their fish will be sold green. 

“All of the fish caught by the banking 
fleet are landed among fish-curers, or in the 
vernacular of the fishermen, ‘ Fish-makers,’ 
whe cure the fish, and when sold, deliver them 
to the exporters.” 


The activities of the Work- 


Workers’ ers’ Educational Association 
Educational of Ontario have been noted 
Association from time to time in the 


of Ontario Lasour GaAzETTE since its 


establishment in 1918 (Feb- 
ruary, 1919, etc.) The Association is sup- 
ported by the University of Toronto, which 
provides the tutors, and has the active ap- 
proval of the Dominion Trades and Labour 
Council and other workers’ organizations. The 
Workers’ Educational Association, however, 
regulates all procedure, and controls the work. 
The object of the Association is to give work- 
ingmen the privilege of gaining a higher or 
“cultural” education of the university type. 
Professor R. M. MaclIvor, head of the De- 
partment of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and chairman of the Toronto 
Branch of the Association, in explaining its 
purposes, stated that higher education 
broadens the mind and brings a fuller enjoy- 
ment of life. “Technical education, “he said, 
“is necessary to exist, but it must not be 
allowed to predominate.” 

The Association had an enrolment of 1,113 
students at its last session, distributed among 
the branches of Brantford, Hamilton, Galt, 
Scarboro’ Bluffs, Toronto, Ottawa and Wind- 
sor. Other schools will be organized at any 
centre in the province where twenty or more 
prospective students are organized. 

The studies at the coming session will be 


carried on in two sections. First, there will 
be the workers’ introductory classes, a one- 
year course exclusively for workingmen and 
women, and second, tutorial classes, consis- 
ting of a three-year course, in which there 
will be no restriction whatever. The direc- 
tors found that, were all sorts of wage-earn- 
ers admitted to the tutorial classes, many of 
the members would be under a serious handi- 
cap. It is thought that any one who has 
taken the introductory class work and wishes 
to continue the three-year course in the 
tutorial department will have advanced far 
enough to enable him to take his place with 
class members from all walks in life. 

The subjects to be taken up cover a wide 
field, the more important being: Economics, 
including a consideration of what determines 
prices, wages, interest, rent and profit, eid 
what conditions have created the present 
large-scale production of industry and _ its 
distribution; public speaking; Canadian and 
British history; civics, a study of government 
and citizenship; industry psychology; English 
literature, the drama, sociology, journalism; 
zoology, and other subjects. 


Reference has been made 
in former issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE to a recent 
movement in Great Britain 
in the direction of super- 
vising prospective emigrants to the Domin- 
ions. Particulars are now available of a 
scheme promoted by the British Government 
for the training of young unemployed men 
for farm work. One of the four residential 
training centres will be at Claydon, near 
Ipswitch, and those accepted will be trained 
either for farm work in England or over- 
seas. A start is being made with about 1,200 
men, of whom 200 will be slated for over- 
seas. 

Applicants for training with a view to em- 
ployment overseas must be:—(a) provision- 
ally approved by a representative of the Do- 
minion authority, and must, before entering 


Training the 
unemployed 
for farm work 


training, sign an undertaking to remain 


throughout the course, and, as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter, to proceed to the Dominion 
concerned, if finally approved for employment 
there; (6b) single men between the ages of 
19 and 25. For men who served with the 
forces during the great war, the upper age 
limit may be raised. to the extent ‘of such 
service, up to the age of 29; (c) unskilled, 
le., men who ‘have had no opportunity of 
learning a skilled trade; (d) must not have 
received a course of training at public ex- 
pense or financial assistance from .the civil 
liabilities or king’s funds. s 
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The precise nature of the course of training 
for overseas employment may be varied from 
time to time, but it is intended generally, to 
give training in: (a) The handling of horses, 
including ploughing and care of live stock, 
elementary repairs to harness; (6) milking; 
(c) simple agricultural operations; (d) ele- 
mentary wood-work, the use of simple wood- 
working tools such as plane, chisel, saw, cross- 
cut mauls, wedges, axe and hill-hook; (e) the 
erection and repair of wire fencing and wooden 
hutments, and where necessary; (f) timber 
felling, and (g) simple repairs to farm imple- 
ments, 

Mr. J. Bruce Walker, whose appointment as 
Director of European emigration for Canada 
was noted in the last issue of the Gazette, in 
a recent issue of The Times said: “I feel 
there is an opportunity for a wider movement 
by which people, physically capable, and un- 


able to find suitable employment, might be- 


trained in the first principles of agriculture 
which are essential in Canada.” 

Referring to emigration from Europe to the 
Dominion at the present time, he said there 
was not an unreasonable proportion of foreign 
emigrants going to Canada. He believed that 
the ratio of foreigners to British to-day was 
not so formidable as it was before the war. 
He hoped to see greater advantage taken of 
the overseas settlement scheme. He thought 
Canada could absorb from 20,000 to 25,000 
agricultural labourers annually. 


Mr. Ralph C. Duncan, assis- 


Canada tant manager of the Canada 
Colonization Colonization Society, states 
Association that up to the end of its 


fiscal year, May 31, 1925, 
the Association placed 633 families on lands 
purchased by these families, the total area 
involving over 185,000 acres in the three Wes- 
tern Prairie Provinces. The majority of these 
lands have been sold, not to individual 
settlers but to groups of settlers, who agree 
to sign a joint and several contract and pool 
the proceeds of the sale of grain and farm 
produce until such times as the lands are paid 
for. Then a division 1s made (which is an 
internal arrangement made amongst them- 
selves) as to the individual ownership of each 
parcel. This adjustment as based on location 
of buildings, cultivated area and area of 
arable land not under cultivation. 

Ninety per cent of these 633 families have 
been sold land, partially or fully improved 
with stock and equipment, seed and feed, 
without a cash payment, and the purchase 
price to be paid under crop payment, which 
means half of the entire proceeds of the farm, 
including grain, livestock, produce and live 
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stock increase. The interest rate has been 
from 5 to 6 per cent, but never over 6 per 
cent. 

The Association has been able to secure 
these lands from owners of large farms of 
from 1,000 acres to as high as 14,000 acres, 
where the owners are better able to finance 
such a proposition than to farm the land 
economically, in view of the labour situation. 
While this may mean the displacement of one 
farmer, the records show that for every farmer 
displaced nine are put in his stead, and usually 
on these farms the one man is a forerunner 
employing transient help. 


A comparison of the various 
Recent changes State Workmen’s Compen- 
in compensation pensation laws in the United 
laws in the States in the last five years 
United States shows the direction of recent 

progress in this class of 
legislation. A chart covering the principal 
features of compensation laws was prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics in 1919 and revised in 1925. There 
has been on the whole a common tendency 
towards more liberal provisions, but little pro- 
gress has been made as yet in the direction of 
uniformity or common standards. Mr. O. F. 
McShane of Utah, the retiring president of 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissons, in summing 
up the changes in the laws of 1925 as com- 
pared with those of 1919, states that in the 
interval between these dates all the States 
except three had amended their laws and in 
two States new legislation had superseded the 
earlier laws. Among the outstanding changes 
that may be noted were the reduction of 
waiting time, increases in compensation 
benefits, and liberalisation in regard to 
medical aid. There were also some exten- 
sions of inclusion or coverage, either by way 
of specific inclusion, or by lowering the number 
of workmen necessary for inclusion under the 
act. In 1920, sixteen States provided for the 
payment of $12 or less as a maximum weekly 
amount; in 1925 no State had less than $12 
as a maximum for temporary total disability, 
and only six had so low a standard; in 1925, 
twelve provided for a maximum of $18 or 
more as against five at the beginning of 1920. 
The waiting time is now less than one week in 
eight jurisdictions, one week in twenty-eight, 
and more than one week in ten; in 1920 only 
four laws fixed a waiting period of less than 
one week while twenty provided for a longer 
period, twenty-two making one week the re- 
quired waiting time. Two States in which 
insurance had not been required amended their 
laws so as to make it obligatory. 
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Dr. James A. Hamilton, the 
Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State, in a re- 
cent pamphlet entitled 
“The Cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation” points out that for 72,983 
compensable accidents in the State in 1924, 
the cost of compensation was $70,000,000. 
There was moreover a net loss to imjured 
employees of $24,000,000, which was not made 
good to them by the compensation law. The 
remaining cost was borne by the employers 
and by society in general, $16,000,000 going to 
administration expenses. The e¢ost of com- 
pensation has increased steadily since 1916 for 
three reasons; first, more occupations are now 
covered; second, the level of wages has risen; 
and third, more liberal standards than formerly 
are now followed. Dr. Hamilton believes that 
the only way to reduce the cost of compen- 
sation is to reduce the number of accidents. 
“ficiency in accident prevention must at 
least equal production and selling efficiency 
in industry.” Consequently the procedure to 
be followed is “not by fighting to reduce 
awards, but by going about it to help 
employers to reduce accidents.” 


How to reduce 
cost of 
compensation 


Mr. D. R. Wilson, Secretary 
of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board of Great 
Britain, recently visited the 
United States in order to 
compare the standing of 
the two countries in regard to the organized 
study of the human factor in industry. Some 
of the results of his observations are pub- 
lished in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
the official publication of ithe American 
Association of Industrial Physicians. He found 
that America is in advance of England in 
two respects; first, in the co-operation of the 
engineer and technician with the physiologist; 
and second in the extent to which employers 
and employees combine for some specific 
object. On the railroads and in the clothing, 
building and printing industries inquiries on 
different subjects are proceeding under the 
joint auspices of the employers and the 
workers, and the results of these inquiries can- 
not fail to be of the greatest national benefit. 
However in regard to the general organization 
of this work Mr. Wilson found that the United 
States was not in advance of Great Britain. 
Certain contributions to research are made by 
the more progressive manufacturers in both 
countries, but the proportion in America is 
less than in England. A large part of the 
research work in America is of high scientific 
vaiue, but much of it he considers inferior, 
as the large number of American journals 


Organizations 
for study of 
human factor 
in industry 


makes it easier for any author to have his 
word accepted for publicaticn. 

In England the scientific study of the human 
factor in industry is mainly in the hands of 
two organizations: (1) The Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, financed almost wholly by 
the government, which studies particular 
industrial problems by means of factory 
investigation and laboratory research; (2) the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, a 
self-supporting organization, concerned with 
investigations into conditions in individual 
factories. It has lately initiated an extensive 
study of methods by vocational selection. 

In the United States no government body 
like the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 


has existed since the disbandment of the 
Committee on Industrial Fatigue of the 
Council of National Defense. However, 


physiological research of direct importance to 
industry is being carried out by the officers 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
both in the Hygienic Laboratory at Wash- 
ington and at other centres; moreover, in the 
Departmenet of Labour the Commissioner for 
Industrial Statistics publishes a monthly 
bulletin which frequently contains valuable 
information relating to ‘hours of work, 
accidents, ete. 

The absence of any federal body is 
attributed by Mr. Wilson to the existence 
of The National Research Council, which was 
established in 1916 by the National Academy 
of Sciences at the request of the President 
of the United States, for special researches 
into war problems. This Council was in 1918 
reconstituted as a permanent body, its aims 
beiag to promote scientific research. Its 
finances are derived from large foundations 
such as the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Other American 
organizations having similar objects include 
the following: The Taylor Society; the 
Personnel Research Federation, founded in 
1921 to co-ordinate the work of existing 
agencies; the National Industrial Conference 
Board, founded in 1916 as a confederation of 
American industries to carry out investiga- 
tions mainly on economic lines. Valuable 
hygienic studies are also conducted in several 
American universities. 


The appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the 
cost of living in the Union 
of South Africa was noted 
in the August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (page 758). 
Another commission has since been named to 
inquire into and report upon wages in the 
Union and to consider the effect of different 
wage and labour policies upon opportunities 


Economic and 
Wage 
Commission in 
South Africa 


Novemssr, 1925 


of employment at a wage compatible with a 
civilized standard of life with particular refer- 
ence to:— 

1. The range of wages rates and earnings in 
the Union; 

2. The differentiation of wage rates accord- 
ing to age, sex, experience, responsibility and 
skill, and also according to special conditions 
and terms of service imposed by law; 

3. The procedure by which wage rates are 
settled; 

4. The relation of money wages to real 
wages and the adjustment of money wages 
to variations in the cost of living; 

5. The industrial and commercial conditions 
affecting the amount of wages; 

6. The effect of wage standards upon the 
‘distribution of labour between different occu- 
pations; 

7. The influence of public wage regulation 
upon industrial development; and 

8. The need for wider scope for the youth 
of the country and the effect of the existing 
conditions in South Africa upon their oppor- 
tunities of entry into and training in industrial 
employment. 

The Honourable James J. 
Over-production Davis, United States Secre- 
and tary of Labour, suggested 
unemployment in a recent address (repro- 

duced in the Monthly 
Labour Review for October, 1925), that em- 
ployment conditions might be rendered more 
stable by a system of State regulation of pro- 
duction and prices. “ Nothing worries a work- 
ingman,” he said, “so much as that ever- 
present dread of losing his job; that ever- 
haunting fear of a lay-off for an indefinite 
period which may come, and generally does 
come, right at the time when he is least pre- 
pared or able to stand it. A man may be 
perfectly secure in his job—that is to say, 
have no fear of discharge—and his relations 
with his employer may be perfectly good, but 
this gives him no protection from a lay-off. 
He is not able to keep his employment when 
the employer cannot sell the product of his 
labour. The greatest source of unemploy- 
ment in this country is the over-development 
of industry. The fact is that our productive 
machinery and equipment cannot run 300 days 
in the year without producing a stock so 
large that it cannot all be sold in this country 
or in any or all other countries.” 

After showing that unregulaited production 
is the cause of unemployment in the boot and 
shoe, flour and coal-mining industries, the 
Secretary of Labour proceeded:— 

“‘Let us for a moment discuss the question 
of remedy. What I want is some way by 
which the 84 mines in Illinois, or whatever 
number of mines is necessary to produce the 
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coal that is needed from Illinois, can be 
operated with the necessary number of men 
300 days in a year; that the cost of operating 
unnecessary mines shall be stopped; that the 
practice of scattering the workers in industry 
over nearly five times the number of plants 
necessary ‘to produce the required amount of 
coal, and thereby giving less work than a man 
can live upon at any sort of wage, shall be 
stopped. If this cannot be permitited under 
existing law, then let us have a law under 
which it can be permitted. 

“Now, the coal industry in Illinois cannot 
support 338 mines upon any basis of full-time 
work. The law says you must not restrict 
output, but the economic law restricts output 
to the amount which can be sold. The people 
would not be injured by any such legal merger 
or industrial restriction unless and until, not- 
withstanding a decreased cost of administra- 
tion, price increases are enforced or attempted 
to be enforced. A law which would leave an 
industry free to make any sort of combination 
or absorption found economical, but which at 
the same time would make it perfectly clear 


that industries operating under said law must 


keep their prices reasonable, or submit to such 
court action as would make their prices reason- 
able, would in my judgment go a long way 
toward remedying this  over-development 
problem which is becoming more and more 
serious every day.” 





The Trades and Labour Council of 
Edmonton, Alberta, recently sent out 4 
circular letter to trade unions throughout 
Canada, pointing out that numerous industrial 
accidents are never reported either to the 
government or even to the employers, on 
account of their apparent insignificance, but 
that many of these accidents nevertheless 
have serious results, such as blood poisoning, 
for which, as such accidents are not reported, 
the worker receives no compensation. It is 
suggested that the existing laws should be 
amended so as to require notification 
regarding all accidents, however trivial. 





The chairman of the transport committee 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
recently informed the Chamber that in his 
opinion it would be of advantage to the 
empire if the Government allowed Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other dominions 
from £200,000,000 to £3800,000,000 free of 
interest for five years with the provision 
that the money should be repaid at the end 
of that, period with five per cent interest, and 
a further five per cent as a redemption fee, 
practically amounting to about two per cent 
interest per year. 
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The City Council of Windsor, Ontario, 
voted in October to establish the following 
graduated salary schedule for the female 
office clerks and stenographers employed by 
the municipality, effective from November 1: 
Temporary help, $65 per month; first year, 
permanent, $65 per month; second year, 
permanent, $75 per month; third year, 
permanent, $85 per month. 





The Pulp and Paper Magazine quotes Mr. 
C. G. Piche, chief forester of the Province 
of Quebec, as estimating that between 20,000 
and 25,000 men will engage in work in the 
provincial forests during the coming winter, 
the latter figure being about the number 
required for an average yield of timber. The 
chief forester referred to the legislation 
passed last year restricting the cut to a 
certain percentage of the new growth of 
timber. This restriction was a wise move, 
in his estimation; for, whereas those operating 
the cut could previously use up all the forest, 
as long as they cut within the limit as regards 
size, the restrictions now in force would 
assure only a certain percentage of the year’s 
growth being cut down, which would tend 
towards reforestation in a much shorter period. 





The City Council of New Westminster, 
B.C., has approved a proposal for the forma- 
tion of a “metropolitan health board,” 
whereby small local boards would be merged 
into one organization. If this idea should 
be adopted in Greater Vancouver, it would 
result in the amalgamation of ten existing 
boards. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
awarded during the month of October, 
$482,622.40 in benefits to injured workmen 
and their dependants, $399,638.84 of this being 
for compensation and $82,983.56 for medical 
aid. The accidents reported during the 
month numbered 5,761, of which 40 were 
fatal, as compared with 5,507 during Septem- 
er, of which 34 were fatal, the number of 
accidents reported during October being the 
highest for any month this year. 





The United States Railroad Board recently 
issued an order awarding telegraph employees 
of the St. Louis Terminial Company one day’s 
rest in fourteen, with time and one-half for 
work performed on the rest day. The Weekly 
News Survey, published by the American 
Federation of Labour, states that this order 
_ establishes a new precedent in working rules 
for this class of employment. 7 


The Labour Council of New South Wales 
at Sydney is sending out invitations for a 
pan-Pacific Conference of political and in- 
dustrial organizations to all countries border- 
ing on the Pacific, to be held at Sydney, 
May 1, 1926. The Conference is to harmonize 
the relationships of the workers around the 
Pacific. It is stated that the Canadian Trades 
Union movement will be included amongst 
those to receive invitations to attend. 





eFred Bramley, M.P., secretary of the British 

Trades Union Congress since 1923, died 
suddenly on October 9 at Amsterdam, where 
he was attending a meeting of the executive 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. The late Mr. Bramley was born in 
the Isle of Man in 1874, amd served his 
apprenticeship as a cabinet maker. He was 
practically self educated, but was a recognized 
authority on economic subjects and contri- 
buted special articles on social questions to 
newspapers and magazines. He was succes- 
sively organizing secretary of the Furnishing 
Trades Association; member of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, and Assistant Secretary and Secretary 
of the same organization. 





The British Ministry of Labour is making 
use of a factory at Birmingham, once used 
for the industrial training of ex-service men, 
for the purpose of giving young men in 
receipt of the dole instruction in rudimentary 
factory operations. 





The Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene announces the issue of a new bulletin 
called “The Human Factor,” which should 
appeal strongly to employers, personnel 
workers, educators in stores or . factories, 
management executives, employment managers, 
physicians, and ail others who are in any 
way concerned with the human factor in busi- 
ness or industry. It will be written in non- 
technical language, and will seek to bring the 
principles of mental hygiene into the every- 
day life of business and industrial institutions 
and to make definite contributions to the 
health and ‘happiness of workers. 





The Southern Railway Company, of 
England, has invited its employees to 
participate in a special issue of £3,000,000 of 
five per cent debentures at the selling price 
of 99 per cent. The stock ist to be sold in 
amounts of £50 or multiples of £50. This is 
stated to be ithe first offer of the kind by 
a British railway company. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Stiuation . 


MPLOYMENT in industries other than 
agriculture and fishing showed a further 
upward movement at the beginning of 
October, the gains greatly exceeding those 
recorded at the same time of last year, when 
the situation was less favourable. 

The employment situation, as reported by 
the local superintendents of the Employment 
Service of Canada at the end of October, was 
as follows:— 

From the Province of Nova Scotia it was 
stated that stormy weather was seriously 
interfering with the fishing industry. Farming 
activity for the season had _ considerably 
decreased, and no demand for farm help was 
reported. While the logging industry held 
forth fair prospects for the coming winter 
not much present activity was apparent. In 
the mining industry fairly full time was being 
worked and a normal output of coal was 
reported. The iron and steel industry showed 
a reasonable amount of activity and was 
materially improved over its condition of 
some little time ago. The construction 
industry was quiet. The transportation of 
freight was stated by the carriers tto be fair. 

Stormy weather in New Brunswick had 
interrupted most outdoor work, such as fishing 
and construction. Manufacturing was reported 
as good, with most firms working full time. 
The logging industry showed its usual 
activity at this season of the year. The 
transportation of freight reflected general 
conditions as being favourable. 

General conditions in the Province of 
Quebec were satisfactory. Although the season 
was advancing, the construction industry, 
particularly in the City of Monitreal, was 
busy, and most tradesmen were reported as 
employed. There was a demand for labourers 
for this industry, which was not usual at this 
time of year. Municipal work, such as street 
and sewer work, showed a slackening. ‘The 
lumber industry was engaging a number of 
men. Improvement in the textile industry, 
particularly in Sherbrooke, was reported. The 
metal ‘trades showed no change, however. In 
Quebec some overtime was being worked in 
the confectionery and fur and clothing in- 
dustries. 

Throughout the Province of Ontario.demands 
for farm hands for fall and winter 
work were prevalent. In the central and 
southern portions of the Province  fac- 
tories were slightly increasing staffs in 
some districts and it appeared that the 
earlier gains in the manufacturing industry 
were being well maintained, the situation 


generally speaking appearing favourable from 
an employment point of view. In view of 
the advancing of the season the construction 
industry including muncipal work, showed 
decreased activity, although there was the 
usual autumn demand for workers required 
to complete jobs before winter. From the 
northern section of the Province reports indi- 
cated a steady demand for bushmen, many 
of whom were being placed each day, with 
temporary shortages of competent workers 
obtaining in some centres. Employment 
conditions throughout this province on the 
whole appeared favourable for this season of 
the year. 

Unseasonable weather was holding up 
threshing in the Province of Manitoba, and 
some ‘threshing remained unfinished as a 
result. The demand for farm hands for 
winter work showed a steady inicrease and 
little or no difficulty was being experienced 
in filling orders. Several bushmen had been 
directed to jobs in Ontario and some to work 
in Northern Manitoba. Despite the bad 
weather the construction industry showed fair 
activity, particularly in Winnipeg. 

Demands for farm workers in Saskatchewan 
recorded the usual decrease customary during 
October. Some threshing at different points 
in the Province remained to be finished. 
Demands for farm hands for winter work 
were on the increase, with a surplus of avail- 
able applicants in some centres. From the 
northern section of the province activity in 
the logging industry was reported. The larger 
centres showed most building tradesmen busy. 
Throughout the province employment ap- 
peared as favourable as might be expected 
at this date. 

Unfavourable weather in Alberta had 
delayed the fall farm work. Intermittent 
demands for threshers and some demands for 
winter farm hands were registered with the 
local employment offices. Increased demands 
from logging operators have absorbed a num- 
ber of workers. Although outdoor work was 
seriously interfered with by inclement 
weather, railroad construction work continued 
briskly. The coal mines were operating 
steadily and in some cases were employing 
additional workers. Alithough applicants 
registered at the various offices were on the 
increase due to the approach of winter 
weather, conditions generally were considered 
as good. 

In British Columbia the logging industry 
was fairly quiet, although some localities 
reported activity as imcreasing. Metal min- 
ing was steady, but with only a few workers 
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being taken on. Coal mining was likewise 
steady. The construction industry, which was 
reported as fair, was decreasing in volume, but 
not many idle tradesmen were as_ yet 
reported. The usual influx after the harvest 
from the Prairie Provinces was noticeable in 
different localities and tended to increase the 
number in search of work. However, general 
conditions were still rather favourable. 

The trend of employment con- 
tinued to be upward, accord- 
ing to reports from employ- 
ers in industries exclusive of 
agriculture and fishing, received by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics at the beginning of 
October. The increase was much larger than 
that noted on October 1, 1924, when the index 
number was several points lower. An analysis 
of the returns by provinces shows that in the 
Maritime Provinces only were contractions 
indicated. In that district, manufacturing, 
logging and mining were decidedly more ac- 
tive, but construction showed a considerable 
falling off. In Quebec, general improvement 
was registered in manufacturing, logging, trade 
and shipping and stevedoring. On the cther 
hand, communication was somewhat slacker. 
In Ontario, important increases took place in 
manufacturing and logging also recorded in- 
creased employment. Metallic ore mining, 
transportation and construction, however, were 
slacker. In the Prairie Provinces, iron and 
steel factories, coal mines, transportation and 
trade reported large additions to staffs, but 
services and construction registered curtail- 
ment in employment. The most pronounced 
change in the situation in British Columbia 
was a large increase in logging, while food fac- 
tories, construction and services showed sea- 
sonal losses. 

Employment increased in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, the 
gains in Montreal being most extensive. In 
Montreal, manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction and trade afforded greatly increased 
employment. The only declines of any size 
were in communication. In Quebec, shipping 
and manufacturing absorbed more workers. 
In Toronto, factories registered heightened ac- 
tivity; communication, transportation and 
services were also busier, but construction and 
retail trade showed a slight falling off. In 
Ottawa, construction work increased and trade 
was also rather more active. Sawmills, how- 
ever, reported seasonal curtailment. In Ham- 
ilton, manufacturing recorded the only pro- 
nounced change, an improvement. In Wind- 
sor, automobile factories reinstated a consider- 
able number of workers, while construction 
workers were not quite as fully employed. In 
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Winnipeg, manufacturing and trade were 
slightly busier. In Vancouver, the gains took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
tion. 

The greatest improvement at the beginning 
of October was in the manufacturing indus- 
tries; iron and steel, vegetable food, textile, 
electrical apparatus, boot and shoe, musical 
instrument, rubber and non-ferrous metal pro- 
duct factories registered important gains. Sea- 
sonal contractions were recorded, however, in 
lumber mills and fish canning and preserv- 
ing establishments; there were also losses in 
electric current plants. Logging, coal-mining, 
transportation and trade afforded considerabiy 
increased employment. On the other hand, 
highway and railway construction, hotels and 
restaurants and metallic ore mines released 
employees, the decreases being due to seasonal 
causes. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives 12 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REPORTS idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or lockouts, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 

The volume of unemployment among local 
trade unions at the end of September was 
somewhat greater than at the close of the 
previous month, as shown by reports tabu- 
lated from 1,517 organizations with a total 
membership of 148,161 persons. Of these 
8,374, or a percentage of 5.7, were unem- 
ployed, as compared with percentages of 4.4 
in August and with 5.9 in September of last 
year. Quebec with a reduction in employ- 
ment of nearly 5 per cent was practically 
the determining factor in the adverse situa- 
tion reported at the end of the month, which 
was due to ‘the inter-season dullness in the 
garment trades. The province of British 
Columbia also reported a decline which was 
however of much lesser degree than that 
in Quebec. In the remaining provinces the 
increases were slight. In comparison with 
September of last year, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and British Columbia registered more 
unemployment and in the other provinces. 


PS 
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improvement was reported. Employment in 
the manufacturing industries declined as com- 
pared with August, due, as previously men- 
tioned, to the situation in Quebec among gar- 
ment workers. Cigar makers, wood, and tex- 
tile workers and hat and cap makers also 
registered slight contractions. Glass workers 
were considerably better employed and metal 
polishers, iron and steel workers and printing 
tradesmen also reported gains. Coal miners 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta were slightly 
less active. In ithe British Columbia coal 
mines, the quarries of Nova Scotia, and the 
asbestos mines of Quebec no members were 
reported out of work. The situation in the 
building group, as shown by reports tabulated 
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from 161 locals with a membership of 15,852 
persons, was less favourable than in August, 
10.5 per cent of the members being idle as 
compared with 6.1 per cent in August. How- 
ever, conditions were better than in Septem- 
ber of last year, when 11.9 per cent of the 
members were out of work. Bricklayers, ma- 
sons and plasterers and granite and stone 
cutters were considerably less active than in 
August, and reductions were also indicated 
among bridge and structural iron workers, car- 
penters and joiners, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers 
and hod carriers and building labourers. Of 
the increases in the remaining trades that of 
over 4 per cent for plumbers was the most 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except where Noted) 





1925 1924 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 225,319,676] 188,236,176] 194,388,288} 172,432,296} 146,356,916] 136,791,203 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtIONG, Jescen ests 80,799, 757 78,662,591 81,974,474 68,116,115 63,901, 289 61,969,577 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

UGE TEU NR sah ena $ 143,548,112) 108,497,911) 111,409,525) 103,292,462 80, 960, 729 73,821,631 
Custonrsmduty Collecteds mere Gael eee oe ea eel cyecere cinotauae eae 12,289,648 10,593,850 9,758,525 9,564,540 
Bank debits to Individual 

AC COUNES. AWA) MRO OER IS Det la Mamata yay 2,195,916, 756) 2,090,151,967| 2,963,267,516] 2,198,413,187| 1,967,070,398 
Bank clearings... 0... 2... 3)... $ | 1,710,200,866/ 1,332,400,000} 1,248,105,224] 1,771,879,403] 1,363, 700,000} 1,252,548, 630 
Bank notes in circulation...... $ |...........4.. 170,080,038} 164,253,845 172,860,810 163,413,279 166,210,782 
Bank deposits; savings... 04. cnSau Waekinsels Noes ost 1,268 554,097) 1,261,375,487| 1,189,086, 750} 1,177,428,453) 1,178,860,058 
Bank loans, commercial, Ce Heche eNotes Sal ori ke Sale 903,717,736] 878,935,929) 981,111,418) 956,744,582} 963,347,506 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks........... 121-1 116-6 "115-3 98-6 98-4 97-6 

Preferred stocks........... 97-5 96-4 a 95-7 93-1 93-2 92-1 

15.7610 KAN oP te A ay 105-5 105-7 106-3 104-2 104-9 104-7 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

LOVeh CAAA Oh. meshes pee vite $ 156-6 156-5 159-5 157-0 153-9 156-8 
5 Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

PEG OP a ah aay ly $ 21-11 21-02 21-04 20-67 20°65 20-57 
+ Business failures, number.. 17 142 110 186 158 128 
+ Business failures, liabilities.. $ 3,487, 762 1,599, 706 948,520 2,454, 659 1,779,331 2,304, 087 
§ Employment Index Num- 

ber, Employers’ pay roll 

figires els sen A deye ie: 98-3 96-6 96-3 93-9 93-1 94-7 
*§ Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members).. *5+7 *4.4 *5-2 *5-9 *6-5 *5-4 
Teernigration sa). cance eee so) ula Bhat . lie.) cle wae 9,812 6,925 8,493 12,696 
Building permitssn..c0 seer ease $ 11,059, 697 9,927,968 9,258,752 1588.1 14,883,323 9,265,945 
t Contracts awarded.......... $ 29,647,500 29,746, 400 31,207,500 21,066, 800 22,506,300 26,664, 500 
Canal, freight, Sault Ste. Marie tons 11,637,670 10, 902,289 11,661, 887 10,328, 241 9,660, 797 10,049, 903 
Canal, freight, Welland...... tons 849,457 765, 032 877,506 746, 328 677,885 711,009 
Mineral Production— 

Pag iron eae + Vea 2 tons 74,013 34, 609 26,513 28, 626 23, 202 23,072 
Steel ingots and castings... tons 108 ,868 37,094 25,007 19,996 18,005 PAARXG) 
Herrovalloyssties ss... shes tons 1,041 2,046 2,094 1,350 1,898 2,195 
Coal sais at 1 Pa Sraites te D EONS arbre svtes seems 1,129,230 988, 824 1,296,856 902,595 682,978 
Silver ore shipped from 

Cobalt! ORs.) eee. Ibs. 1,199,183 994,805 782,502 1,353,079 963,481 655, 687 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UENO Lele airtsecca sl talc er eC letilakere cuchta et wa & hieeiars abaenie oneta tela 166, 629, 361 ODD L283 OOO arate: Wer cus tale leita 193,890,539 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, y 
ELOISE once es ane cars 297,214 DOs bon * 209, 832 286, 271 232,635 199, 128 
Canadian National Rail- ny Array 
ways, gross earnings..... $ Qarolelgo 19,419,922 17,539, 763 19,806, 448 16,305,553 15, 603,315 
Operating expenses...... $ |........ Hee ithe VA SABRI a 15, 637, 947 15,678,201 14,873,927 15,409, 955 
Canadian Pacific Railway : 
PTOSS CANNING uA eRe as aD elses wes: ition jon ssah 18,909, 071 15,534, 569 19,352,340 15,493,983 14,324,121 
Canadian Pacifie Railway, : i fe 
operating ‘expenses. 2.70 GWT |i, RTO kee. 12,641,452 11,206,172 12,330, 163 10,946,338 11,155,530 


Steam railways, freight in 
COMAUES UPoe ete eee oS 


...| 1,855,209, 209) 3.625,575, 752 


2,125,648,369] 1,599,078, 044 
| 





* Figures for end of previous months. t Bradstreet. 


where in this issue. 


t MacLean Building Review. 
** Figures for four weeks ending October 31, 1925 and corresponding previous periods. 


§ For group figures see articles else- 
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substantial. More employment than in 
August was registered in the transportation 
group, due to increases in both the naviga- 
tion and steam railway divisions. Street and 
electric railway employees, however, reported 
a minor reduction. More favourable condi- 
tions also prevailed in the transportation 
group than in September of last year, when 
3.2 per cent of the members were idle. Re- 
tail shop clerks, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
were all more fully engaged than in August, 
but theatre and stage employees and barbers 
were slightly less active. Fishermen reported 
no unemployment. Lumber workers and 
loggers were quite slack. 


During the month of Sep- 


EMPLOYMENT tember, 1925, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
‘Reports Canada made. 70,241 refer- 


ences to positions and effect- 
ed a total of 68,637 placements; of these 
the placements in regular employment were 
58,204, of which 54,248 were of men and 3,956 
of women. The placements in casual work 
numbered 10,433. Vacancies reported to the 
Service numbered 75,312, of which 64,746 
were for men and 10,566 for women. Appli- 
cations for work were received at the offices 
from 66,141 men and 11,295 women, a total 
of 77,436. <A slight reduction is noted in the 
volume of business transacted when the 
above figures are compared with thosé of 
the preceding month but an increase is shown 
in the records compared with those of Sep- 
tember of last year. The reports for August, 
1925, showed 81,886 vacancies offered, 83,777 
applications made and 75,887 placements 
effected; while in September, 1924, there were 
recorded 65,709 vacancies, 62,465 applications 
for work, and 51,621 placements in regular 
and casual employment. In another section 
of this issue may be found a detailed report 
of the work of the offices for September, 
1925, and for the quarterly period July to 
September of the current year. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION movement of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry in October and in 
INDUSTRIES previous months are given 


in the table on page 1065. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that the production of pig iron in Canada in 
September was 34,609 tons, or 31 per cent 
over the 26,513 tons produced in August, 
which in turn marked an advance of 27 per 
cent over the July figures. Sharp declines 
were noted in the foundry and malleable 
grades ‘but this loss was more than offset by 


the increased tonnage of basic iron made for 
the further use of the producing firms. At 
25,579 tons this grade marked a three-fold 
advance over the 5,308 tons made in the 
preceding month. Foundry iron at 9,030 tons 
was well under the 16,596 tons of August. 
No malleable iron was reported for September 
as against the August output of 4,609 itons. 

For the nine months ending the third 
quarter of this year, the average monthly 
production was about 42,000 tons as com- 
pared with an average of 58,000 ‘tons per 
month during the same period of last year; 
the total tonnages for the period were 
372,960 tons in 1925 and’ 518,860 tons in 1924. 
This year’s output consisted of 283,430 tons 
of basic iron, 65,039 tons of foundry iron and 
24,491 tons of malleable iron. 

Blast furnace charges in September consisted 
of 65,114 long tons of imported ore, 39,418 
short tons of coke and 18,092 short tons of 
limestone. For the nine months the total 
furnace charges comprised 6,098 long tons of 
Canadian ore, 680,087 long tons of imported 
ore, 413,797 short tons of coke and 205,835 
short tons of limestone. 

During the month one additional furnace 
was blown in at Sydney, NS. and one at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., resulting in five 
furnaces being in blast on September 30. 
The active furnaces had a daily capacity of 
2,125 tons or about 42 per cent of the total 
capacity of all the furnaces in the Dominion 
and were located as follows: two at Sydney, 
N.S., two at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and one 
at Hamilton, Ont. 

Ferro-alloys at 2,046 tons showed little 
change from the 2,095 tons of August and 
were mostly of the grade having a high 


manganese content. Small quantities of 
ferro-silicon were also produced. 
Steel ingots and castings in Canada 


advanced to 37,094 tons in September, an 
increase of 48 per cent over the 25,007 tons 
of August. Compared with the previous 
month direct steel castings at 1,261 tons 
marked a dlight falling off from 1,422 tons, 
while steel ingots rose 52 per cent to 35,833 
tons aS against 23,585 tons in the preceding 
month. 

For the nine months ending September, the 
cumulative production was 508,269 tons or 13 
per cent under the 581,711 tons reported for 
the same period of last year. To date this 
year all of the ingots and 7 per cent of the 
direct castings were made for the further use 
of the producing firms. 

Pig iron prices showed no change in 
September as compared with August, No. 1 
foundry at Toronto still being quoted at 
$25.35, No. 2 foundry at $24.85 and both 
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grades at Montreal at $27.25 per ton. Basic 
pig iron at mill remained at $21. The 
Bureau’s index number for iron and its pro- 
ducts (1913 prices=100) remained practically 
stationary at 149.9 as compared with 149.3 
in August. 

In the United States, coke pig iron was 
produced at the rate of 90,873 tons per day 
in September as compared with the daily 
rate of 87,241 tons in August. This was an 
increase of 4.2 per cent over August, which 
in turn showed an advance of 1.5 per cent 
over the previous month. During September, 
11 furnaces were blown in and 3 blown out or 
banked resulting in a net gain of 8 active 
furnaces. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
September are not yet available. The out- 
put of coal from Canadian mines during 
August was 381 per cent greater than the 
production for the preceding month, but was 
19 per cent below the average for August in 
the past five years. The figures’ were 
986,668 tons in August as against 746,972 tons 
in July, and an average for the month during 
the five preceding years of 1,209,318 tons. 

Production in August showed a considerabie 
gain over July in Nova Scotia and slight gains 
in Alberta and British Columbia, but slightly 
lower figures for Saskatchewan and New Bruns- 
wick than in the preceding month. Of the 
five coal-producing provinces, British Columbia 
was the only one which reported a greater 
output in August than its average tonnage for 
the month in the five preceding years. The 
total number of men employed in the coal 
mines of Canada during August was 22,654, 
of whom 16,841 worked underground and 5,813 
on surface, as compared with a total of 14,702 
in July, of whom 10,421 worked underground 
and 4,281 on surface. Production per man was 
43.5 tons in August as against 50.6 tons per 
man in July. During August, the production 
per man-day was 2.2 tons, as compared with 
2.3 tons in July. The ttonnage lost (Table 
No. 5) was largely due tto “lack of orders” 
and “ other causes.” 

A report from the Department’s corre- 
spondent at Cobalt, Ontario, shows that 
fifteen (15) cars containing approximately 
1,199,183 pounds of silver ore were shipped 
from the Cobalt Camp during the month of 
October; this compares with fourteen (14) 
cars of silver ore containing 994,805 pounds 
shipped in the previous month. 

The Nipissing Mines shipped 110 bars con- 
taining 125,631.05 ounces of silver, and The 
Mining Corporation of Canada shipped 321 
bars containing 330,660.11 ounces, making a 
total of 431 bars containing 456,291.16 ounces 
of silver shipped during the month of 
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October. This compares with 240 bars con- 
taining 253,317.82 ounces shipped in the 
month of September. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, including affiliated lines in the 
United States, amounted to $22,606,263 in 
September, 1925, as compared with $19,311,459 
in September, 1924. The gross earnings for 
the first nine months of the year are given as 
$169,268,260, as compared with $172,484,625, in 
the same period last year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company as given in a preliminary 
statement, were $18,909,071 in September, 1925 
as compared with $15,493,983 in September, 
1924. The gross earnings for the first nane 
months of 1925, were $124,674,088, as com- 
pared with $129,358,698, in the first nine 
months of 1924. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by ‘the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building permits 
issued in sixty cities during the month of 
September showed an increase of 7.2 per cent 
compared with the previous month. In com- 
parison, however, with the same month last 
year, a decline of 33.3 per cent was shown. 
The total value for September, 1925, was 
$9,927,968; for August, 1925, $9,258,752, and 
for September, 1924, $14,883,323. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in 
October as $29,647,500, as compared with 
$29,746,400 in September, and $21,066,800 in 
October, 1924. Of the contemplated new con- 
struction in Canada in October, 1925, $9,071,900 
was for residential building; $10,007,600 for 
business building; $1,821,300 for industrial 
building, and $1,762,700 for engineering con- 
struction (including bridges, dams, wharves, 
sewers, watermains, roads, streets and general 
engineering). (Contemplated new work in 
October aggregated $22,163,500. The activity 
was distributed among the provinces as 
follows:—Ontario, 26.7 per cent; Quebec, 57.1 
per cent; Prairie Provinces, 5.87 per cent; 
British Columbia, 8.5 per cent and Maritime 
Provinces, 1.9 per cent. 


BuILpING 
PERMITS 


The summary of Canadian 
' trade prepared by the Depart- 

ment of Customs and Excise 

shows that in September, 
1925, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $78,662,591 as compared 
with $63,901,289 in September, 1924. The 
domestic merchandise exported amounted to 
$108,497,911 in September, 1925, as compared 
with $111,409,525 in August, and $80,960,729 
in September, 1924. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 
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The chief imports in September, 1925, tea and coffee. Including the cost of fuel 
were: Iron and its products, $15,596,761; and rent with that of foods the total budget 


fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,521,642, 
and agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $10,108,968. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $34,285,215; wood, 
wood products and paper, $26,810,072; animals 
and animal products, $21,195,920. In the six 
months ending September, exports of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
were valued at $196,737,552, anid wood, wood 
products and paper at, $137,564,415. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss to industrial disputes in 
October was less than in either September, 
1925, or October, 1924. There were in 
existence during the month 10 disputes, 
involving 714 employees, and resulting in a 
time loss of 12,065 working days, as compared 
with 14 disputes in September, involving 1,703 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
14,145 working days. In October, 1924, there 
were recorded seven disputes, involving 8,023 
workpeople and a loss of 127,763 working 
days. Three new strikes and lockouts com- 
menced during October with a time loss of 
1,649 working days. One of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to October and 
two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during October, terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were seven strikes and lockouts affecting 245 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected, but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were somewhat higher 
than in September due mainly to seasonal 
advances in the prices of eggs, milk and 
butter. The cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.89 at the 
beginning of October as compared with $10.81 
for September; $10.31 for October, 1924; 
$10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for 
October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13,54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 
for October, 1914. Besides the advances in 
the prices of eggs, milk and butter there 
were less important advances in the prices 
of veal, mutton, salt pork and bacon. The 
most important declines occurred in potatoes, 
flour, sirloin steak and bread with smaller 
declines in beans, evaporated apples, sugar, 


September ; 


averaged $21.11 at the beginning of October 
as compared with $21.02 for September; 
$20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for October, 
1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for 
October, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 for October, 
1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by ‘the Dominion Bureau of 
Statisties showed a slight advance to 156.6 
for October as compared with 156.5 for 
157.0 for October, 1924; 153.1 
for October, 1928; 148.1 for October, 1922; 
155.6 for October, 1921; 236.3 for October, 
1920; and 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak). 
In the grouping according to chief component 
material two of the eight main groups were 
higher, five were lower and one was 
unchanged. The Animals and their Products 
group and the Non-Ferrous Metals group 
both advanced, the former because of ‘higher 
prices for butter, cheese, and eggs and the 
latter because of advances in the prices of 
tin and zine. The groups which declined 
were: Vegetables and their Products due to 
lower prices for grains, flour and other milled 
products, bread and sugar; Textiles and 
Textile Products due to lower prices for raw 
cotton and cotton fabrics which more than 
offset the advances in wool, silk and jute; 
Iron and its Products due mainly to a 
decline in the prices of steel bars; Wood and 
Wood Products because of lower prices for 
spruce; and Non-Metallic Minerals due to 
a fall in glass prices. The Chemicals and 
Allied Products group was unchanged. 


Municipal Taxes of Non-Resident 
Workmen 


A tax is levied by some municipalities in 
the Province of Quebee on workmen coming 
from other municipalities to work within their 
boundaries. A conference was recently held 
in the City of Quebec with a view to promot- 
ing reciprocal action in this respect between 
the municipalities of Quebec, Levis, St. 
Romuald and Lauzon. 

An agreement between the City of Quebec 
and the Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company, contained in an Act to amend the 
Charter of the City of Quebec (Statutes of 
1925, Chapter 91, Schedule A) provides in 
Section 39: “The Company binds itself to 
employ, in the exploitation of the said Rail- 
ways, persons residing and paying taxes in the 
City of Quebec, in preference to strangers.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1925 


HE number of strikes and _ lockouts 
during October was ten, as compared 
with 14 in September. The time loss for the 
month was less than in October, 1924, being 


12,065 working days, as compared with 
127,763 working days in the same month last 
vear. 
Number of] Time loss 
Date Number of | employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

October 1925s es. 10 714 12,065 
September, 1925....... 14 1,703 14,145 
October, 1024 7 8,023 127,763 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving 487 workpeople, 
were carried over from September. One 
of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to October, and two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during 
October, terminated during tthe month. At 
the end of October, therefore, there were on 
record seven strikes and lockouts as follows :— 
clothing workers, Montreal; hat and cap 
makers, Toronto; fur workers, Montreal; fur 
workers, Toronto; printing compositors and 
stereotypers, Edmonton; moulders, Owen 
Sound, and upholsterers at Montreal. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described fin tthe previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organizations 
eoncerned have not yet called them off. 
Information is available as to five such 
disputes, namely, moulders at Galt, commenc- 
ing August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, 
June 2, 1924; moulders at Hamilton, January 
30, 1925; moulders at Sarnia, March 3, 1925, 
and street railway employees at St. John, 
N.B., June 29, 1921. 

Of the disputes which began during October, 
one was for increased wages, shorter hours, 
recognition of the union and a signed agree- 
ment, another was for increased wages, while 
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the third was against alleged violation of 
agreement. Of the strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during October, one was in favour 
of employers, and two ended in a compromise. 
|The following notes give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to 


information given in the accompanying 
tabular statement. 
CIGARMAKERS, MontreaL, Que—In_ the 


strike of cigarmakers at Montreal, beginning 
March 24, 1925, the strikers have from time 
to time secured work elsewhere, and at the 
end of October none were receiving strike 
pay, but the union did not call off the strike. 

CLorHING WorkERS, MoNnTREAL, Que—The 
strike of clothing workers in a men’s clothing 
factory, August 17, against an alleged violation 
of the provisions in an agreement and the 
adoption of “open shop” operations, was 
declared off by the union concerned on 
October 26. The employer had replaced the 
strikers and the workers failed to secure their 
demands. 

CiLotHInae Workers, Monrreat, Que.—A 
strike of clothing workers in a ladies’ garment 
factory has been reported during October at 
Montreal over an alleged violation of an 
agreement. The employer was charged with 
giving only a day or two days’ work to its 
inside people, and at the same time was 
sending out work to be made up in contractor 
shops. Alt the end of October no particulars 
as to date of commencement or number of 
employees involved, had been received in the 
Department. 

Fur Workers, Monrreat, Que—tIn connec- 
tion with the strike of fur workers at Montreal 
commencing in April, 1925, pickets charged 
with intimidation in August were tried, and 
the case went to the jury early in November. 
As the jury disagreed the case will be heard 
again in February. 

PRINTING COMPOSITORS AND STEREOTYPERS, 
EpmMonton, Aura.—The strike of printing 
compositors and stereotypers which began at 
Edmonton on June 19, against a reduction in 
wages in violation of existing agreements was 
described in previous issues of the Lasour 
Gazerrr, the paper having ceased publication 


on that date. During October it was announced 


that the newspaper ‘had passed to a new 
proprietor and publication would be resumed 
but this did not occur during October, nor 
was any settlement of the dispute effected. 
FURNITURE Factory EMPLOYEES, HANOVER, 
Ont.—A dispute involving 250 employees in 
eight furniture manufacturing establishments, 
occurred at Hanover on October 22, owing to 
a demand by two unions for a signed agree- 
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ment involving increased wages, shorter hours Wages Officer, and through his mediation a 
and recognition of the union. On the refusal settlement was brought about, and work was 
of the employers the members of the unions resumed October 29, the employees returning 
voted on October 20, to strike if further to work without being required to give up 
negotiations failed. Three of the employers, membership in the unions. 

on October 21, posted notices closing the Riveters, Esquimaut,- B.C.—Twenty-seven 
factories but later on the same day posted  riveters in the employ of one establishment 
notices that employees who gave up member- went on strike at noon, October 9, for in- 
ship in the union might return to work and creased wages. Several conferences were held 
accept the previous conditions of employment. and finally through the mediation of the 
The unions then called out on strike all the Departmental Fair Wages Officer, a com- 
employees and some 250 out of upwards of promise was effected whereby a slight increase 
500 came out. The Minister of Labour was was granted to some of the employees and 
requested to send the Departmental Fair work was resumed October 16. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING OCTOBER, 1925. 








Number, Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality |employees| working Remarks 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to October, 1925. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and liquor: 

Cigarmakers; Montreal, Que...}.0........[.0......0- Commenced March 24, against a reduction in wages. 
Information received indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer affected. 

Clothing, including knitted goods: 


Clothing workers, Montreal, 181 3,801 |Commenced August 17, against alleged violation 
Que. of agreement. Information received indicates 
this strike was called off by the union concerned 
October 26. 
Hat and cap makers, Toronto, 10 270 |Commenced June 16, for recognition of the union. 
Ont. Unterminated. 


Fur and leather products, other 
than boots and shoes: 

Fur workers, Montreal, Que.. 200 5,400 |Commenced April 1, failure to renew agreements 
and proposed substitution of individual agree- 
ments. Unterminated. 

Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 1 27 |Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 
union. Unterminated. 

Printing and Publishing: 


Printing compositors and 13 351 |Commenced June 19, against reduction in wages. 
stereotyper, Edmonton, Unterminated. 
Alta. 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont.. 9 243 |Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 
Miscellaneous: 
Upholsterers, Montreal, Que. . 12 324 [Commenced June 27, for improved working con- 
ditions. Unterminated. 
CoNstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, oy Commenced September 9, for increased wages. 
Bic. Information received indicates employment 


conditions no longer affected. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during October, 1925. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Clothing” workers, "Montrealers... |. ces...... Commenced during October, against alleged 
Que. violation of agreement. Unterminated. 
Wood products: 
Furniture factory employees, 250 1,500 |Commenced October 22, for a signed agreement 
Hanover, Ont. involving increased wages, shorter hours and 
recognition of the unions. Settled through the 
mediation of the Department of Labour and 
work resumed October 29. Compromise. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Shipbuilding: 
Riveters, Esquimalt, B.C.... 2G 149 |Commenced October 9, for increased wages. 


Settled through the mediation of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and work resumed October 16; 
compromise. 
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HOW THE FEDERAL OR DOMINION EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CAN 
CO-OPERATE WITH THE PROVINCIAL OR STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Paper read by Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service Branch, Department of 
Labour of Canada, at the thirteenth annual convention of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services, held wn Rochester, N.Y., last September. 


N dealing with this subject the writer 
trusts that he may be pardoned for 
very substantially limiting his effort to one 
of outlining the system of co-operative ac- 
tivity which prevails in Canada. The mo- 
tive for so doing is solely that of indicating 
by way of illustration in the realm of actual 
accomplishment how the responsibilities of 
our various governments for the organization 
and control of public employment services may 
be centralized and their activities co-ordinated. 
The title of the subject suggests a problem 
which owes its origin to the functional re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon federal, state and 
provincial governments in the United States 
and Canada. Under the terms of the consti- 
tutions of our respective countries the powers 
of government are divided, the federal govern- 
ment possessing authority in certain fields, 
while others come within the jurisdiction of 
state or provincial governments. While the 
powers vested in the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments of the United States, relative to 
jurisdictional control in matters affecting the 
establishment and operation of employment 
offices, may not be identical in detail with 
those possessed by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments of Canada, they are, at least in 
practice, sufficiently alike to permit of the dif- 
ferences being ignored for our present purpose. 
' Under the terms of the British North 
America Act, which is the title of Canada’s 


' written constitution, the authority for the 
, establishment and regulation of employment 


ao 


offices is vested in the provincial governments. 
The degree to which this is acknowledged may 
_be illustrated by reference to a situation which 
\developed when the Employment Service of 
Canada was organized. 


Employment Service of Canada 


This organization owes its origin to a federal 
measure entitled the Employment Offices’ Co- 
ordination Act, “an Act to aid and encourage 
the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices,” which received the Royal As- 
sent on May 24, 1918. In accordance with 
the terms of this legislation, an annual agree- 
ment is entered into between the Federal De- 
partment of Labour and the provincial gov- 
ernments consenting thereto. Among other 


‘things, this agreement determines the financial 
contribution which the federal government 
‘shall make to provincial governments for the 
‘purpose of assisting in the maintenance of gov- 
ernment employment offices, co-ordinates the 


_activities of all the offices of the Service, en- 


‘sures uniformity of procedure, and gives to 
the Federal Department of Labour authority 
\to inspect and supervise. 

The Service began to function early in the 
year 1919 with six of the nine provinces co- 
operating as contracting parties. The three 
‘provinces with whom at that time the federal 
government could not secure agreements were 
those of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 


_ Prince Edward Island, commonly known as the 
Maritime Provinces. 


By virtue of the powers 
bequeathed by the constitution of Canada, the 
Canadian parliament had in the early stages 
of the World War passed a measure known as 
the War Measures Act. Under the terms of 
this Act, the government of Canada acquired 
enormously wider powers than were possessed 
by it in times of peace, some of which during 
normal periods were possessed exclusively by 
the governments of the provinces. 

/ When the Employment Service of Canada 
got underway, Canada was confronted with 
huge post-war problems. These included the 
re-absorption into civilian life and remunera- 
tive employment of her army of half a million 
men, and the rapid transformation of her in- 
dustrial organization from a four and a quarter 
years’ war footing to a peace establishment. 
Believing that a co-ordinated, nation-wide sys- 
tem of government employment offices would 
be of assistance in this pressing situation, the 
Federal Government exercised the authority 
acquired through the War Measures Act, and 
established and operated employment offices 
in the Maritime Provinces as a part of the 
Employment Service of Canada. The Act 
lapsed on April 30, 1920, and as the power to 
continue these offices went with it, the Federal 
‘Government was obliged to retire from the 
field. 


Co-ordination of Service 


From the foregoing it will be seen that each 
provincial government could have set up with- 
in its own boundaries a system of government 
employment offices. As a matter of fact, some 
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of these governments had actually taken this 
step. Obviously, each system might have 
adopted forms and methods of procedure and 
statistical compilation different from the rest, 
and under such circumstances it would have 
been difficult to make provision for interpro- 
vincial clearance facilities. ‘These errors have 
been obviated or eliminated by the institu- 
tion of the Employment Service of Canada, 
To-day all the provincial governments of Can- 
ada, with the exception of the small maritime 
province of Prince Edward Island, have estab- 
lished free public employment offices, and 
maintain them in operation. The system com- 
prises a chain of offices, located in sixty-five 
centres of chief industrial importance, stretch- 
ing across the Dominion from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. All the forms, some thirty in 
number, necessary for use in these offices, are 
supplied free of cost by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and are uniform for all offices. 
These include a report form which is daily 
completed and mailed to an interprovincial 
clearing house, two of which are maintained 
by the Federal Department of Labour, one for 
Hastern Canada in Ottawa, and the other for 
Western Canada in Winnipeg. The form con- 
tains necessary details concerning every appli- 
cant registered for work, every vacancy noti- 
fied, and every placement made during the 
day. From these uniform reports the office 
records of the entire system are tabulated and 
compiled by means of the Hollerith system, 
thus ensuring the maximum degree of accuracy. 

For the instruction and guidance of the staffs 
of the various offices, and to further assist in 
securing uniformity of method in each office, 
the Federal Department of Labour has pre- 
pared and issued a Manual of Procedure, which 
explains in detail the proper use of each form. 


Interprovincial Transfers 


Incidental reference has previously been 
made to interprovincial clearance of labour. 
While the United States and Canada are con- 
stituted as national entities both are divided 
into geographical areas, designated respectively 
states and provinces. But it is neither desir- 
able nor practicable in either country to con- 
fine workers within the state or provincial ter- 
ritorial boundaries in which they have origin- 
ally been domiciled. It is of primary import- 
ance in a properly organized public employ- 
ment service in either country that facilities 
should be provided which would enable a de- 
mand for labour in one state or province, 
which could not be met by the local supply, 
to be matched by competent surplus labour 
available in another state or province. 
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For the successful accomplishment of this 
transfer of labour, it is essential that the pub- 
hic employment service should have a na- 
tional outlook, and be organized on a national 
basis. To do this involves the provision of 
some bond which will unite the otherwise 
sectional activities of the various states and 
provinces. Our Federal Governmenits are 
peculiarly adapted to perfiorm this function 
of binding together state or provincial em- 
ployment bureau operations on a uniform na- 
tional basis. Indeed, apart from their co- 
operation, it is scarcely conceivable that state 
or provincial efforts could be converted into 
a nationally unified system. 

In Canada the Federal-Provincial govern- 
ment employment system meets this need. It 
is the common practice for one province to 
come to the aid of another in the effort to 
fill labour requirements. Procedure regula- 
tions provide that in the event of a shortage 
of labour existing in the zone of a local’ office, 
an order covering the vacancy should be’ cir- 
culated among all offices in ithe province in 
which the originating office is located. If 
the workers required are not available with- 
in the province, the order miay then be given 
Dominion-wide clearance, that is, be circu- 
lated amiong all the offices of the Service. The 
regulations further provide against the pos- 
sibility of workers being despatched to the 
employer filling the order, only to find on 
arrival at their destination that others have 
secured the employment, and that, therefore, 
their services are not required. 


Central Information Service 

Very frequently, however, it is found to be 
quite umnecessary to put the whole of this 
machinery in motion. General Superintend- 
ents of the Hmployment, Service of. Canada 
for the several provinces have acquired an 
intimate knowledge of labour conditions as 
they commonly obtain in all provinces. A 
General Superintendent for one province havy- 
ing found that one of his local offices is faced 
with a demand for a certain class of workers 
is very often in a position to know that the 
demand cannot be met from any source with- 
in his province, but. that the necessary labour 
can be secured from some other province. In 
such a case, to observe the procedure above 
described would not only mean the expendi- 
ture of useless effort, but would also involve 
that which is more disastrous, namely, an 
unwarranitable delay in filling the vacancies. 
Therefore, in such circumstances the observ- 
ance of the formal routine is disregarded, and 
the transfer of workers is arranged by direct 
communication between the two General 
Superintendents concerned. 
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The principle underlying the regulations of 
‘the Employment Service of Canada, govern- 
ing the interprovincial transfer of labour, is 
that each province has the authority to de- 
termine the question of the admission of 
labour from other provinces, and in accord- 
ance with this principle the offices of the 
_Service in each province are forbidden to 
send workers outside their own provincial 
‘ boundaries until the consent of the receiving 

province has been secured. 


Reduced Transportation Rate 

The co-ordination of the Government em- 
ployment office activities in Canada through 
the operation of the Employment Offices’ Co- 
ordination Act has resulted in all the railways 
of Canada, with one or two minor exceptions, 
granting a special reduced transportation rate 
solely in favour of those workers who have 
secured their employment through the Km- 
Uployment Service of Canada. This rate, 
which is approximately three-quarters of the 
regular tariff rate, applies om all journeys 
where the fare exceeds four dollars. The 
sympathetic co-operation of the Canadian 
railways with the work of the Employment 
Service of Canada, concretely expressed 
through the medium of this reduced rate. 
is greatly appreciated. It not only results 
in facilitating the movement of labour to 
distant points where work is available, but 
in the aggregate it annually saves workers 
who are proceeding to employment a con- 
siderable sum. of money. 

This reduced rate is available upon pre- 
sentation at the railway ticket office of a 
certificate issued by authorized officials of the 
Employment Service. Since April, 1919, to 
the end of August, 1925, 261,635 of these cer- 
tificates have been issued. Of this number, 
58 per cent have been provincial transfers, 
that is, from point to point within the same 
province, while the remaining 42 per cent 
have been transfers from one province to an- 
other. The total number of interprovincial 
transfers maide during the period above named 


strates the practical manner in which the 
various provinces co-operate in assisting to 
solive the problem of matching the vacant 
job with the jobless man or woman, on a 
national basis. 


Employment Service Council 


Having regard to the facts that nine Gov- 
ernments, one Federal and eight Provincial, 
jointly enter into the composition of the 
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by the Provincial Governments; and that the 
function of the Federal Government is to 
bind the several provincial systems into a 
composite organization under the terms of 
agreements ‘annually entered into ‘between 
the Federal) Department of Labour and each 
of the provinces, what guiding principle is 
observed in order that harmonious co-opera- 
tion may be maintained’? The administration 
of a public employment system by multiple 
governmental authorities, and particularly 
under a condition in which the cementing 
factor possesses no constitutional right of juris- 
diction, can only be perpetuated im one way. 
That way is for each to fully respect the 
rights and interests of the rest and to practise 
such frankness in the discussion of problems 
that unanimous action may be secured. Con- 
sonant with these essential conditions, under 
the terms of the Employment Offices’ Co- 


ordination Act the Federal Government of 
Canada has authorized and created an or- 


‘ganization designated the Employment Ser- 


vice Council of Canada. 


This body, which 
meets annually, acts in an advisory capacity 
to the Federal Minister of Labour. Its func- 


‘tions are technically described as “to assist 


in the administration of the 


Employment 


‘Offices’ Co-ordination Act and to recommend 


‘ways of preventing unemployment ”’. 


It is 
composed of representatives appointed as 
follows: one by each of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments; two by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association; one by the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries; two by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; one by the Railway Association: 
of Canada; one by the Railway Brotherhoods; 
one by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; two by the Canadiam Council of Agri- 
culture; one by the returned soldiers: three, 
two of whom must be women, by the Iederal 
Department of Labour; and one by the Fed- 
eral Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 


lishment. It will be noted that, within reason- 


Employment Service of Canada; that the | 
_minds command. 


employment offices are established and staffed 


‘able limits, representation is given ‘to all 
' bodies whose interests are directly and sub- 
is approximately 200,000. This record demon- — 


stantially involved. The Council is competent 
to deal with all) matters affecting the welfare 
of the Employment Service of Canada. It 
has deliberated upon, and very largely ceter- 
mined the policies of the Service, and has re- 
viewed and approved its forms and methods 
of procedure. Year by year it discusses the 


problems that emerge, and submits its recom- 


mendations to the Federal Minister of La- 
bour. It may be added that these recom- 
mendations are always treated with the 
respect which the judgments ‘of such interested 
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As a further means of meriting and promot- 
ing confidence and harmonious co-operation, 
although the annual agreements bind the 
provinees to use such forms and records as 
the Federal Department of Labour may 
supply, it is the policy of the Department 
that no changes in forms or procediure, no 
matter how insignificant, shall’ be made until 
the proposed changes have been considered 
by and received the sanction of the pro- 
vincial authorities, or the Employment Service 
Council of Canada. 


Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 


As indicative of the measure of response 
which the practice of such confidence by 
the Federal Department of Labour elicits 
from its provincial partners, the following 
illustration is quoted. For the purpose of 
exercising jurisdictlon over matiters affecting 
the interests of discharged members of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces which were 
engaged in the World War, the Government 
of Canada organized a special Department, 
known as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment. One of the functions of 
this Department was to provide facilities for 
securing employment for ex-soldiers who were 
handicapped by reason of disabilities sus- 
tained in the War. To discharge this respon- 
sibility, the Department organized a special 
EKmployment Service, and established offices 
throughout the country. Eventually it came 
to tbe realized that not only was there a 
duplication of government activity in main- 
taining two systems of employment service, 
but also that the Employment Service of 
Canada was much more suitably equipped to 
give maximum service to ‘handicapped ex- 
soldiers than were the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. It 
was suggested by the representatives of the 
returned soldiers that this work should be 
transferred to the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, and the proposal was sup- 
ported by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, the Employment Service 
Council of Canada, and a Royal Commis- 
sion which investigated the subject. 

The problem of giving effect to this recom- 
mendation presented one grave difficulty, 
arising out of the fact that responsibility for 
the care of these disabled ex-members of the 
Forces rested admittedly upon the shoulders 
of the Federal Government, while the offices 
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to which it was proposed that the work should 
be transferred were established and directly 
controlled by the Provincial Governments, 
subject to such conditions as were set forth 
in the annual agreements. The representa- 
tives of some of the Provincial Governments © 
sensed tthe possibility that, if the proposed 
scheme were carried out, the handicapped ex- 
soldiers might develop the practuce of re- 
garding the Provincial Governments as hav- 
ing undertaken respensibility for providing 
them with employment or maintenance. 
These fears, however, hiaave been sct aside, 
and in accordance with the terms of a new 
section incorporated in the annual agree- 
ments, the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada in all provinces, with one excep- 
tion, are now performing a’ function for which 
the Federal Government is entirely respon- 
sible, thereby assisting the Federal Govern- 
ment to effect a substantial economy and 
securing more efficient service for those who 
are industrially handicapped, due to their 
participation in the Great War. Among six 
of the larger offices where the volume of this 
work is greatest, the Federal Department of 
Labour has placed eleven federal employees, 
whose salaries and expenses are paid by the 
Federal Government, to assist the provincial 
staffs. These federal civil servants are sub- 
ject. to the direct control and supervision of 
the provincial officials in charge of the offices 
in which they are employed. 

Reference has previously been made to the 
financial aid) which the Federal Government, 
under the authonty of the Employment 
Offices’ Co-ordination Act, renders to the Pro- 
vincial Governments to encourage and assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of free 
public employment offices. This contribution 
is equivalent to about one-third of the total 
maintenance and operating expenditures of 
the provinces. 

In conclusion, the Federal Governments of 
the United States and Canada cam make a 
substantial contribution to the states and 
provinces in the work of the public employ- 
ment service, and it is the writer’s hope that 
the outline here given of the methods of 
co-operation practised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Canada, may not ouly prove 
instructive, but may also be of praciical 
value in the discussion of the live issue of 
how to secure greater co-operation between 
the Federal Government and the states of the 
United States. 


‘ 


- 


ee es 
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EQUALITY OF TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS UNDER WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAWS IN CANADA AND UNITED STATES 


HE League of Nations International 
Labour Organization, at its sixth ses- 
sion held in Geneva in 1924, adopted a pro- 
posed Draft Convention concerning equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for ‘acci- 
dents. Article 1 of this Draft Convention re- 
quires that each member of the International 
Labour Organization which ratifies this Con- 
vention undertakes to grant to workers who 
are nationals of any other Member which shall 
have ratified the Convention, and who suffer 
personal injury by an industrial accident hap- 
pening in its territory, or to the representatives 
of such workers, the same treatment in re- 
spect of workmen’s compensation as it grants 
to its own nationals. This equality of treat- 
ment would be guaranteed to foreign workers 
and their representatives without any con- 
dition as to residence with regard to the pay- 
ments which a Member would have to make 
outside its territory in the application of 
this principle, special arrangements would be 
made between the Members concerned regard- 
ing the measures to be adopted. 

This question had been considered by the 
Imperial Economic Conference held at Lon- 
don in October, 1923, when a resolution was 
passed “that this Imperial Economic Con- 
ference, taking note of the existing restric- 
tions in the workmen’s compensation laws of 
certain parts of the British Empire on the pay- 
ment of benefits to workmen and their de- 
pendents on the ground of non-residence in 
the State in which the accident happened, 
and having regard to the tendency of such 
restrictions to discourage movement within the 
Empire, is of opinion that no British subject 
who is permanently incapacitated, and no 
dependent of a British subject who has been 
killed, by accident due to his employment in 
any part of the Empire, should be excluded 
from any benefit to which he would other- 
wise be entitled under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law of that part of the Empire 
on the ground of his removal to or resid- 
ence in any other part of the Empire.” 

Canadian Legislation—In Canada, workmen’s 
compensation is a matter for the provincial 
Governments, and with the exception of Sask- 
atchewan, all the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts contain specific provisions discriminating 
against the dependents of a deceased work- 
man who reside outside the Province. 

The statutes of Ontario, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia, and the ordinance of Yukon Territory 
provide that where a dependent is not a re- 


sident of the province he shall only be en- 
titled to compensation if, by the law of the 
place or country in which he resides, the de- 
pendents of a workman to whom an accident 
happens in such place or country if resident in 
the province would be entitled to compensa- 
tion, and in the large majority of cases only 
to the same amount as would be payable in 
the like case under the foreign law. An order 
in Council to the same effect was issued in 
1919 under the New Brunswick Act. In the 
statute of Ontario there is a further provision 
by which the Board may in such cases, in lieu 
of the compensation prescribed by the Act, 
award non-resident dependents “such com- 
pensation or sum as may be deemed proper.” 

The Alberta Act provides that in the case of 
an injury to a workman after the expiry of 
two years from his arrival in Canada (one 
year if the workman is not of British nation- 
ality) “it shall be conclusively presumed that 
he has, at the time of such injury, no depend- 
ents other than his father and mother or 
either of them, save such dependents as are 
resident in Canada.” 

Under the British Columbia Act the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may, instead of 
the normal compensation, award to non-resi- 
dent alien dependents such lesser sum as will 
maintain them in a like degree of comfort 
as dependents of the same class residing in 
Canada. The Board is required to distribute 
among dependents resident in Canada, the 
fund arising from the payment of such lesser 
sum. 

Under the Quebec Act a foreign workman 
or his representatives are not entitled to com- 
pensation unless resident in Canada at the 
time of the accident. 

United States Laws—The Industrial News 
Survey (New York) summarizes the provisions 
of the various State compensation laws in re- 
gard to provision for non-resident alien de- 
pendents. 

The following States provide full payment 
for non-resident alien dependents: Illinois; 
Iowa; Maryland; Michigan; Minnesota; New 
York (widows, children and parents only; 
Canadian dependents 100 per cent); Ohio; 
Oklahoma; Oregon (widows, children and 
parents only); South Dakota; Tennessee; 
Texas; West Virginia (limited to widow, in- 
valid widower; child under 16, invalid child 
over 16 or posthumous child); Wisconsin; 
United States. 

The following States provide partial pay- 
ments for non-resident dependents: Colorado, 
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25 per cent; Delaware, 50 per cent (widow and 
children only, parents excluded); Montana, 
50 per cent (widow and children only, parents 
excluded; none if foreign government has less 
favourable law to United States citizens) ; 
Georgia, 1,000 limit; Idaho, 50 per cent (other 
50 per cent to State Treasury; none if foreign 
government has less favourable law to United 
States citizens; Kansas, $750 limit (held un- 
constitutional) ; Kentucky, 50 per cent (widow 
and children only, parents excluded); Maine, 
50 per cent (Canadian dependents 100 per 
cent); Nevada, 60 per cent; Pennsylvania, 664 
per cent (widow and children only, parents 
excluded); Utah, 50 per cent (Canadian de- 
pendents, 100 per cent); Virginia, $1,000 limit 
(Canadian dependents, 100 per cent); Wyom- 
ing, 3834 per cent (widow, children and parents 
only). 


The following States specially exclude pay- 
ments to non-resident alien dependents:— 

Alabama; New Mexico; Oregon; Washing- 
ton (none if foreign government has less 
favourable law to United States citizens; ex- 
cept parents, 50 per cent. Widow or orphan, 
only if employee lived in United States 3 
years). 

The following States make no provision in 
their compensation laws for payments to non- 
resident alien dependents:— 

Arizona; Indiana; Louisiana; Massachu- 
setts; New Jersey; North Dakota; Vermont, 
and Rhode Island. 

In Connecticut the compensation law leaves 
the question to non-residents to the discretion 
of the Board of Commissioners under the Act. 


NOVA SCOTIA COAL COMMISSION 


HE terms of reference of the Nova Scotia 

Coal Commission were announced by 

the Provincial Government at the close of 

October. The members of the Commission 

were given in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE as follows: 

Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, K.C., designated 
by the British Government at the request of 
the Government of Nova Scotia, chairman. 

The Reverend H. R. Macpherson, D.D.. 
D.C.L., president and rector of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Hume Cronyn, president of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, vice- 
president and general manager of the Huron 
and Erie Mortgage Corporation and general 
manager of the Canada Trust Corporation, 
London, Ontario. 

The Commission opened its sessions during 
the present month, the miners being repre- 
sented by Tom Moore, president of ‘the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
John L. Lewis, international president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


The Commission’s Programme 


The Provincial order constituting the Com- 
mission under the Public Inquiries Act after 
naming the members, states that they are to 
inquire fully into the following public matters 
and to report thereon and submit all evidence 
taken by them to the Lieutenant-Governor :—- 

“1. (a) Income. rates of wages, hours and 
conditions of employment, prevailing in the 
various classes or occupations of mine workers 
above and below ground; and whether and if 
so to what extent, and by what means such 
income, wages, hours or conditions should be 
varied or revised, having regard to the best 


interests of the industry and those employed 
therein ; ; 

“(b) Any inequalities between the differ- 
ent classes of mine workers as regards wages, 
hours and conditions of employment; and 
whether and if so to what extent any of such 
inequalities are unjustifiable or unfair and 
what remedy or remedies should be applied; 

“(c) Conditions affecting mine workers 
while in the course of their employment and 
whether it is practicable to improve such 
conditions and if so in what manner and to 
what extent; 

“(d) The social and domestic conditions 
under which mine workers live and whether 
it is practicable to improve such conditions 
and if so to what extent and in what manner 
and direction; 

“(e) The cause or causes of the constantly 
recurring disputes, friction and strife between 
the operators and their workmen. 

“2: (a) All factors directly or indirectly en- 
tering into the cost of production, transporta- 
tion, distribution and marketing of coal and 
its by-products by any operator and for as 
many past years as said commissioners deem 
expedient; and whether such costs have been 
or are excessive and if so to what extent and 
for what reason or reasons; 

“(b) The capitalization, general financial 
organization, and.cost of management of any 
operator or operators and whether such capi- 
talization, general financial organization and 
cost of management is or has been excessive 
and if so to what extent and in what 
direction such capitalization general financial 
organization and cost of management should 
be revised or reduced in the best interests of 
the industry ; 
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“(c) The possibilities of increasing the 
demand for coal including its utilization as 
coke. 

“3. All such other conditions and matters 
whatsoever whether of the kind hereinbefore 
mentioned or not which directly or indirectly 
have affected or are relevant to the state or 
condition of the coal mining industry in the 
Province, as may be deemed expedient by 
the commissioners. 

“4. The word ‘operator’ herein includes: 

“(a) A company or corporation which is 
incorporated by or under the authority of an 
act of the legislature of Nova Scotia and 
which is directly or indirectly engaged in 
operating any coal mine in the Province; 

“(b) A company or corporation by or 
under the authority of an act of the legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia and which is a share- 
holder of such first mentioned company or 
corporation ; 

“(c) A company or corporation which is 
incorporated by or under the authority of an 
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act of the legislature of Nova Scotia and 
which is a shareholder of such second men- 
tioned company or corporation; 

“(d) A company or corporation which is 
incorporated by or under the authority of an 
act of tthe legislature of Nova Scotia any 
share of which is held or owned by any of 
the aforementioned companies or corporations. 

“(e) A company or corporation which is 
incorporated by or under the authority of an 
act of the legislature of Nova Scotia and 
which is a constituent or a subsidiary of or 
is directly or indirectly controlled or influ- 
enced by, or is auxiliary or ancillary to or in 
any way allied, associated or connected with 
any of the aforementioned companies or cor- 
porations. 

“And the Lieutenant Governor by and wilth 
the advice aforesaid is pleased to appoint the 
said Sir Andrew Rae Duncan to be the chair- 
man of the said commissioners and to order 
that a commission under the Great Seal of 
Nova Scotia do issue accordingly.” 


WORK OF THE BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


REPORT of the work of the British 
‘Ministry of Labour, dealing principally 
with the years 1923 and 1924, was received 
recently by the Department. This is the first 
complete report of the Ministry, whose work 
has been hitherto described in separate re- 
ports by its various branches. The functions 
of the Ministry are under six main heads:— 
(i) industrial relations (including assistance 
in the settlement of labour disputes, in the 
formation of Joint Industrial Councils, etc.) ; 
(ii) employment and unemployment insur- 
ance; (il1) Trade Boards; (iv) labour statis- 
tics; (v) matters connected with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; (vi) training 
and financial assistance for ex-service men. 
Industrial Relations—During the iast four 
years 794 disputes have been settled with the 
assistance of the Ministry, of which 415 were 
referred to the Industrial Court for arbitra- 
tion, 49 were referred to single arbitrators, 33 
to ad hoc boards of arbitration, 10 were settled 
under the Conciliation Act, 1896, in 277 cases 
agreement was reached with the assistance of 
officers of the Ministry, and Courts of Tn- 
quiry (under Part TI of the Industrial Courts 
Act) were appointed in 10 cases. Extracts 
from the decisions of the [Industrial ‘Court 
during the years 1921-24, together with some 
of the arguments submitted to the court by 
the parties, are given in certain cases of special 
interest, relating to such questions as the 
influence of cost of living on wages claims, the 
wages of government industrial employees, the 
wages of employees of local authorities, rail- 


way shopmen, maintenance men in factories, 
and the definition of “area” or “ district.” 
A detailed account is also given of each of the 
disputes which have been referred to courts 
of inquiry during the last four years, and of 
the conclusions of the courts thereupon. 

Employment—At the end of 1924 there 
were 3882 employment exchanges and 772 
branch employment offices in Great Britain. 
The total number of registrations in 1924 in 
Great Britain (including repeated registrations 
of the same individual) was 11,262,887. This 
is the first time that the number of registra- 
tions has exceeded nine millions, the figures 
for the three previous years having been 
8,929,483 in 1921; 8,819,523 in 1922; and 
8,774,644 in 1923. 

Another section of the report deals with the 
national scheme for the employment of dis- 
abled ex-service men, which was inaugurated 
by Royal Proclamation in August, 1919. Un- 
der this scheme employers were invited tc 
join the King’s National Roll, on giving a 
written undertaking to employ a stated per- 
centage (normally 5 per cent) of disabled ex- 
service men for a period of at least twelve 
months. At the end of 1922 steps were taken 
to set up local King’s Roll Committees; and 
in January, 1923, the King’s Roll National 
Council was set up by the [Minister of Labour, 
under the chairmanship of Earl Haig. At the 
end of 1924 there were 260 local King’s Roll 
Committees, or other special local committees 
dealing with this work. 

Other subjects dealt with under the heading 


L078 


of employment include juvenile unemployment 
centres, and other matters specially relating 
to juveniles; apprenticeships interrupted by 
war service; overseas employment; ‘duties 
under the Aliens Order; unemployment relief 
work, ete. 

Unemployment Insurance—This section 
describes in detail the central and local ad- 
ministration of the unemployment insurance 
scheme, with particular reference to the changes 
made by the new act of 1924; and gives an 
outline of important decisions by the Umpire 
on various questions in regard to disqualifi- 
cation, leaving employment without cause, etc. 

Trade Boards—On the 31st December, 1924, 
there were 43 Trade Boards in existence, with 
1,659 members, viz., 129 appointed members, 
765 employers’ representatives, and 765 work- 
ers’ representatives. The Retail Bespoke 
Tailoring Trade Board (Great Britain) had 
recently been dissolved, and separate Boards 
for England and Wales and for Scotland were 
in process of constitution. 

The Trade Boards Acts were not applied 
to any additional trades during 1923 and 1924. 
Following on consultations with representa- 
tives of employers and workers, however, in- 
vestigations were undertaken into wages and 
conditions of employment in the light refresh- 
ments and dining room section of the cater- 
ing trade; in the meat distributive trade; and 
in the drapery and allied distributive trades, 
and were in progress at the end of December, 
1924. 

Appendices to the report contain a list of the 
minimum time-rates payable on the 3ist 
December, 1922, 1923 and 1924 in each of the 
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trades covered by Trade Boards, and other 
particulars of the administration of the various 
Acts. 

Labour Statistics—This is the oldest of the 
functions of the Ministry, dating, as it does, 
from a resolution passed by the House of 
Commons on the 2nd ‘March, 1886, which de- 
clares that “in the opinion of this House im- 
mediate steps should be taken to ensure in 
this country the full and accurate collection 
and publication of labour statistics.” 


Temporary Functions arising out of the War. 
—This section of the report deals with the 
administration of certain schemes of training 
and financial assistance designed to help in 
the resettlement of ex-service men after their 
discharge from the forces, viz., the industrial 
training scheme, the interrupted apprentice- 
ship scheme, the scheme of professional and 
business training, and the civil liabilities 
(resettlement) scheme. A final chapter deals 
briefly with the Joint Substitution Board, 
established in 1920 for finding employment for 
eX-Service men in temporary posts in the 
government service, and for other like pur- 
poses. 

Appendices—In addition to a large number 
of statistical tables in the body of the report, 
there are 27 appendices (mainly statistical) 
dealing with industrial disputes, employment 
exchanges, unemployment, changes in rates 
of wages, changes in cost of living, member- 
ship of trade unions, position of Great. Britain 
as regards draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, ete. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Toronto 


The Toronto Mothers’ Allowance Board, at 
their annual meeting in October, recommended 
that the Mothers’ Allowances Act of Ontario, 
should be amended so as to include the mother 
of one child, as in British Columbia. Among 
other proposed changes the Board suggested 
that in reducing the flat rates and in consider- 
ing the eligibility of applicants:— 

(a) Property be estimated on its assessed 
value. 

(b) Earnings be based, when possible on 
income tax returns. 

(c) No wage-earning child shall be required 
to contribute more than one-half of its wages 
to its mother’s support. 

(d) All the part-time earnings of the mother 
or foster-mother be exempt. 

(e) Allowances be given to mothers whose 
husbands have been committed to Ontario 
penitentiaries for at least three months. 

(f) The present character of the mother be 
the essential moral qualification of an appli- 


cant whose child has been born or whose 
children have been born out of lawful wedlock. 

The secretary’s report for the twelve months 
ending September 30, 1925, showed that the 
total number of Toronto mothers who received 
an allowance was 961, and that 295 new appli- 
cations were received. The extent to which 
the Act is aiding the wives of men permanently 
incapacitated, was shown by the figures for the 
four-year period: Total number of wives of 
incapacitated men applying 254; and of this 
number 221 mothers were considered eligible 
for an allowance by the Board. 

During the same four-year period 82 wives 
of deserters applied and 37 were considered as 
eligible for an allowance. 

During the past year the Board expended 
$376,875. The members of the Board are as 
follows: (Miss Gertrude Lawler, chairman; 
Mr. Bert Merson, vice-chairman; Miss Jane 
Barclay, secretary; Mrs. A. D. Fisher, Miss 
Elsie Gordon, and Captain Mcllhinney. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 45th Annual Convention 


HE forty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour met in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, from October 5 
to 16. As chairman during the opening for- 
malities, Soloman Saltzman, president of the 
Atlantic City Central Labour Union, wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of organized 
labour of the host city. Other addresses of 
welcome were delivered by Thomas G. Rey- 
nolds (who represented Edward L. Bader, 
mayor of the city), Emerson L. Richards, 
State senator of New Jersey, and Thomas B. 
Hames, second vice-president of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labour. These 
felicitations were acknowledged by President 
William Green of the American Federation of 
Labour, who, in the course of his remarks, 
briefly outlined the objectives of the A. F. 
of L., pledging himself to the philosophy of 
trade \unionism, as expounded by the late 
Samuel Gompers, and written into the records 
of the labour movement under his long presi- 
dency. In dealing with “the struggle for the 
realization of that degree of social justice to 
which the workers of America are entitled ”, 
he declared that the A. F. of L. would con- 
tinue to fight for the protection of child life 
in America, in spite of set-backs, and the 
“announced to the ,people of America that 
the American Federation of Labour had just 
begun to fight for the children of America.” 
Increase in Membership—tThe report of the 
secretary dicated that the total paid-up 
membership of the organization was 2,878,297, 
an increase of 12,318, this being the first year 
since 1920 that the paid-up membership has 
shown an increase. However, the secretary’s 
survey of the membership of the national and 
international organizations and the unions di- 
rectly affiliated with the A. F. of L. showed 
that because of strikes and unemployment 
there were at least 500,000 members for whom 
per capita tax was not paid to the American 
Federation of Labour. Adding this number 
to the 2,878,297 paid-up membership made a 
grand total of 3,378,297 members. There were 
388 delegates in attendance, representing 95 
international and national unions, 4 depart- 
ments, 25 state branches, 56 central bodies 
and 21 local trade and federal labour unions, 
and seven fraternal delegates, viz.: Ben Smith 
and A. A. Purcell) representing the British 
Trades Union Congress; Donald Dear, repre- 
senting the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Elizabeth Christman, from the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 


ica; Anna Fitzgerald, the representative of the 
Women’s International Union Label League and 
Trade Union Auxiliary; Canuto A. Vargas and 
Roberto Haberman, representing the Mexican 
Federation of Labour. Besides there were 
present at the special invitation of President 
Green fifteen representatives of the German 
Federation of Trade Unions, who were in the 
United States for the purpose of studying the 
economic, social and industrial conditions of 
the country. One of these representatives 
addressed the delegates, bringing the felicita- 
tions of the German trade unionists. 

The Auditing Committee, which examined 
and found correct all the financial transactions 
of the organizations for the period beginning 
September 1, 1924, and ending August 31, 1925, 
made a favorable report. The statement indi- 
cated that the total receipts, including the 
balance from the previous year, were %746,- 
348.43, and the total expenditures amounted 
to $533,294.63, leaving a balance of $213,- 
053.80. Of this balance» $202,029.27 consti- 
tuted the defence fund for local trade and 
federal labour unions, the remaining being in 
the general fund. 

The agenda before the convention, much of 
which was dealt with in the report of the 
Executive Council, covered a wide range of 


subjects, and showed the diversity of achieve- 


ment attained or attempted by the organiza- 
tion on behalf of its membership. In addi- 
tion to the recommendations contained in the 
report of the Executive Council, many ques- 
tions were submitted for the consideration of 
the delegates through resolutions submitted di- 
rectly to the convention. All this material, 
including the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive, was referred to various committees for 
investigation and report. The following is a 
synopsis of the reports of these committees 
on the more important questions delegated to 
them and the subsequent ‘action of the con- 
vention thereon. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Official Changes—Under this heading in 
the report of the Executive Council, the 
committee reported favourably upon all that 
had been done by the Executive in connec- 
tion with official matters attendant upon the 
death of Samuel Gompers, the election of his 
successor, William Green; and the election 
of James P. Noonan to fill the vacancy 
among the vice-presidents occasioned by the 
elevation of one of their number to the 
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presidency. The ideal behind the establish- 
ment of the Samuel Gompers’ Memorial 
Committee was also commended. 


New Economic Development-—This  sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report was 
divided into several parts. Referring to the 
clause dealing with labour banks, the com- 
mittee noted with satisfaction that the A.F. 
of L. was gathering information on this sub- 
ject. While appreciating the possibilities of 
labour banking and favouring its “wise de- 
velopment,” the committee called attention 
to the grave responsibility assumed by those 
who entered into such undertakings. An- 
other new development dealt with by the 
Executive concerned “union-management co- 
operation” as exemplified in the Baltimore 
and Ohio Plan, which is now being applied 
to the Canadian National,* the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroads. The Committee recommended en- 
dorsement of the Baltimore and Ohio Plan, 
and further approved the recommendation 
of the Executive that “national headquarters 
keep in touch with technical experts and en- 
gineers in order that the experience of trade 
unions in management-co-operation may be 
put at the service of all concerned with 
production problems.” 


Wages—The question of wages was ex- 
amined by the Executive Council, its report 
declaring that “the labour movement is econ- 
omically sound in its protest against wage re- 
ductions, and it is socially correct in opposing 
conditions that would lower the social stand- 
ards of our nation.” When the matter was re- 
ported upon by the committee their recom- 
mendation was an endorsement of the Execu- 
tive’s declaration of opposition to wage reduc- 
tion. An addition to the committee’s recom- 
mendation was submitted, seeking to adopt a 
philosophy of wages known as the productive 
school of wages. However, it was pointed out 
by the committee that the report of the Execu- 
tive on the subject was not a complete state- 
ment of the wages question, but only a com- 
mentary on one phase of it (wage reduction) 
and consequently the committee could only 
base its recommendation on that angle of the 
problem. The committee’s recommendation 
was finally adopted with the addition of the 
following clause:— 

Social inequality, industrial instability and injustice 
must imcrease unless the workers’ real wages, the 
purchasing power of their wages, coupled with a 
continuing reduction in the number of hours making 


up the working day are progressed in proportion to 
man’s increasing power of production. 
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Contempt. of Court——Reporting on this 
part of the Executive Council’s report, the 
committee recommended that the Executive 
continue its efforts to secure trials by jury 
instead of trials by the judge in contempt 
eases where it was alleged that the contempt 
was committed outside of court. 

Union Label and Organizing Campaign.— 
Under this caption, the Executive Council’s 
report detailed the plans (formulated at a 
special conference of representatives of in- 
ternatoinal and national unions, held at the 
A. F.-of L. headquarters on May 6) for a 
special campaign of forty weeks, during 
which time, by educational effort, the manu- 
facture, sale and demand for union-labelled 
goods was to be intensively promoted. Con- 
jointly with this campaign an organization 
and membership drive was to be launched 
among the unions. At the time of the con- 
vention, the campaign had not progressed 
sufficiently to make a statement upon ae 
There was considerable discussion on the 
subject, the need of the campaign being 
emphasized by several delegates including 
President. Green himself. The committee’s 
recommendation, which was adopted, urged 
all central labour unions and their affiliated 
local unions to arrange for vigorous organiza- 
tion campaigns in accordance with the program 
outlined. 

A. F. of L. Non-Partisan Politecal Cam- 
paign.—Dealing with this phase of its acti- 
vities, the Executive Council in its report 
re-affirmed its faith in a non-partisan poli- 
tical policy of electing its friends and de- 
feating its foes, and stated that “ the launch- 
ing of third party movements has been 
proved wasted effort and injurious to the de- 
sire to elect candidates with favourable 
records. .Experience therefore has 
taught labour that to be successful politi- 
cally, it must continue in the future as in the 
past to follow its non-partisan political 
policy.” The Executive also issued a warn- 
ing against an incipient move among the in- 
fluential men “in the dominant political par- 
ties to abolish the primaries.’ In com- 
mending the actions and the observations 
made by the Executive, the committee en- 
dorsed the non-partisan political policy as 
being “imperative as a measure of defence 
against the deadly menace of the present 


assault on representative government.” This 
recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. Subsequently, the committee 


brought in a supplemental recommendation 
on this subject, the substance of which was 
that there was a proposal to abolish free 
speech in the United! States Senate “by in- 
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troducing the closure and that therefore this 
proposal” should be fought as determinately 
as any other proposal inimical to the inter- 
ests of the people has ever been fought by 
the American Federation of Labour.” This 
also was adopted. 


Formation of Labour Party Rejected—A 
departure from the traditional non-partisan 
policy of the organization was advocated in 
a resolution which called upon the A. F. of 
L. to form a Labour Party. This resolution 
differed from others presented at previous 
conventions, in that there was embodied a 
revolutionary tendency (repeatedly repudi- 
ated by the A. F. of L.) demanding that or- 
ganized labour in all its political activities 
associate itself with “all other political or- 
ganizations of a working class nature,” im- 
plying thereby co-operation with Socialist 
and Communist parties. There was a lengthy 
debate on the subject, but the committee’s 
recommendation of non-concurrence was prac- 
tically unanimously adopted. President Green 
registered emphatic opposition to the resolu- 
tien, and in doing so made reference to the 
situation in Great Britain with its distinct 
political Labour Party. Pointing to “the dif- 
ference in the social and industrial life of 
Great Britain as compared to the social and 
industrial life of America,” and to the differ- 
ence in peoples, in nationality, and in the for- 
mation and character of the country, he asked: 
“What has Great Britain done through its poli- 
tical party that is in advance of what the 
American workers have done through their 
trade union movement?” He contended that 
“we will have to change in America from an 
agricultural nation to a semi-industrial country 
before we can make a success along that line,” 
and that “with our form of government, with 
the constitutional instrumentalities at our com- 
mand, the voters of America can make out of 
this government what they wish it to be.” 


Conscription—The committee’s recommend- 
ation on this subject was in accordance with 
that contained in the Executive’s report, 
namely, opposition to any form of conscription 
except during actual defensive war. ‘This 
recommendation was adopted. 


Warning Against Communist Activities.— 
Under this heading the Executive in its 
report listed a number of organizations and 
their periodicals which were designated as 
being engaged in promoting communism. A 
warning to all trade union organizations was 
issued by the Executive that before making 
commitments of co-operation with any 
unknown or doubtful bodies, information as 
to their character should be obtained from 


disputes. 


the headquarters of the A. F. of L. The 
committee’s recommendation, which was a 
commendation of this warning, was adopted. 

Injunction Abuses—The Executive Council 
in its report on this problem outlined the 
struggle for remedial legislation whereby the 
equity courts could be “prevented from 
exercising powers not specifically delegated,” 
the chief objective sought being the elimina- 
tion of “the abuse and misuse of the 
injunction writ” as applied to industrial 
Trade unionists were also urged tc 
refrain from involving themselves in legal 
procedure, “especially in the so-called equity 
monstrosity of our judicial system.’ The 
committee concurred in the Executive’s action, 
and the recommendation was adopted. 

Investigation into Charges against Public 
Printer —Several resolutions, all dealing with 
this matter, were referred to the Committee. 
Briefly, these resolutions set forth a number 
of charges of incompetency and misconduct 
on the part of George H. Carter, Public 
Printer. The committee recommended an 
investigation into the charges, and this was 
adopted. 

Opposition to Individual Contracts—The 
committee dealt with a resolution which 
proposed A. F. of L. endorsement of a 
standard bill (which had been introduced in 
the Ohio and Illinois State legislatures by 
the trade union movement in those states) 
designed to make unlawful individual con- 
tracts drawn to prevent union membership. 
While in accord with the principle sought in 
the bill, the committee believed that further 
research and study should be made of the 
proposal so that whatever final recommenda- 
tion may be submitted to the state 
federations of labour for legislative enactment 
“mould be as all-inclusive and fool-proof as 
it is possible to design.” Reference of the 
resolution to the Executive Council was 
therefore recommended and adopted. 


Radio Broadcasting of Labour Messages.— 
A resolution on this subject proposed that 
the Executive ‘Council should consider the 
advisability of erecting a radio broadcasting 
station at the A. F. of L. headquarters to be 
used exclusively for labour’s interests. The 
committee reported that an investigation was 
made into this matter by the late President 
Gompers and it was found to be impractic- 
able of maintenance due to financial and 
other obstacles. In leu of the resolution 
offered, the committee recommended that the 
Executive Council investigate the feasibility 
of entering into such arrangements with 
existing and future broadcasting stations, and 
if possible provide for the transmission of 
labour’s message by radio through and under 
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the direction of organized labour. This 
recommendation was adopted. 

Investigation of Employment of Canadian 
Workers in Violation of United States Immi- 
gration Laws—A resolution, proposing such 
an investigation, was submitted by the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labour, the 
full text being as follows:— 

Whereas, at the present time along the borders of 
our several states in the Province of Ontario numbers 
of working men and women are engaged in the arts 
and crafts, employed by various corporations and 
other employers in states adjoining; and 


Whereas, the employment of these workers who are’ 


residents of the Dominion of Canada are competing 
with the organized and unorganized workers of our 
states, which we believe is in violation of the immi- 
gration law; and 

Whereas, our American workers, onganized or 
unorganized, do not enjoy these same privileges; and 

Whereas, protests have been made repeatedly to 
the immigration authorities at Washington; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labour be instructed to investigate this 
situation along the borders in an effort that this 
exploitation and unfair competition be abolished. 

The committee’s recommendation, which 
was unanimously adopted, was in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

Your committee finds that while the purpose sought 
to be accomplished may be desirable there is also 
embraced an element of danger. Then, too, the 
subject is one requiring additional research into the 
legal as well as economic problem and consequences 
involved. Hence your committee recommends refer- 
ence of this resolution to the Executive Council for 
further research and study, to take such action as 
the Executive Council thereafter deems best jto fully 
safeguard and promote the best interests of all 
affiliated National and International Trade Unions and 
organized wage earners. 


Disarmament to Prevent War—The com- 
mittee dealt with a resolution, which, under 
the caption “Favouring Disarmament to 
Prevent War,” outlined a specific plan of 
disarmament as against all alternative plans, 
and in addition proposed a new covenant for 
the nations. One of the articles in the new 
covenant proposed that “in case of an 
aggressive war the resources, wealth and 
the industry of the nation be conscripted’ as 
well as the man power.” The committee 
pointed that this was the first occasion upon 
which the conscription of man-power had 
ever been advanced in a convention of the 
American Federation of Labour. In view of 
its character, the committee recommended 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council with instructions to promote 
international disarmament in accord with the 
international principles of the American 
Federation of Labour, “and by the means 
that promise to be most effective for that 
purpose.” This recommendation was adopted. 

Industrial Unionism Defeated—Two_ reso- 
lutions, having as their objective the amalga- 
mation of unions in the same industry into 


one organization, were rejected by the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation 
of non-concurrence. The resolutions sought 
the bringing about of the so-called “United 
Front” by the amalgamation of the various 
trade or craft unions. In its recommendation 
of non-concurrence, re-affirming the opposition 
of the A. F. of L. to this form of organization, 
the committee’s report stated that “the trade 
union is a development in response to specific 
needs and conditions which give it form and 
direction.” 

National Conference on Organization in In- 
dustry and Agriculture—The committee 
recommended and the convention adopted a 
resolution which requested the Secretary of 
Commerce to call a mational conference of 
representatives of trade associations, farmers’ 
organizations and’ trade unions to consider the 
elimination of difficulties preventing construc- 
tive organization of all essential factors in 
agriculture and industry. 


A. F. of L. Castigates Red Aggression 


To the Committee on Resolutions were 
referred two resolutions, the acceptance of 
which would have practically implied tacit 
recognition in some form or other of the 
doctrines of Soviet Russia. The first resolu- 
tion proposed that the American Federation of 
Labour endorse the movement for world trade 
union unity and “pledges its support to the 
Anglo-Russian Unity Committee” in efforts 
to convoke a world conference of trade unions. 
In recommending non-concurrence (which 
recommendation was unanimously adiopted) 
the committee branded this resolution as an 
“impudent proposal” and declared that it was 
“merely new language for the old ‘united 
front’ propaganda by which Moscow for years 
sought to bring world labour under its un- 
democratic and destructive sway.” The com- 
mittee, im denouncing this proposal, expressed 
its feelings in part in the following explicit 
language :— 

The American Federation of Labour is willing at 
all times to join with the free labour movements of 
other countries for the promotion and protection of 
the interests of the toiling masses. It will not lend 
its support to any movement to destroy from ambush 
the freedom of the workers of democratic coumtries. 
On the contrary, it will do all in its power to reveal 
the truth and to open the eyes of labour everywhere 
to the infamy of this proposed treachery. : 

Furthermore, we convey to the world the most 
solemn warning of which we are capable that we will 
not willingly tolerate in the Western Hemisphere any 
old world movement which seeks to impose itself wpon 
American peoples over the will of those peoples. What 
the United States government, through President 
Monroe, expressed to Europe as a warning against 
armed territorial aggression, we convey in equally 
emphatic terms regarding aggression by propaganda. 
The Americas stand for democracy. ive any 
American Federation of Labour is the recognized 
international labour movement of the Americas. 


— 
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Through it the American Republics give expression to 
the aspirations and ideals of their wage-earning masses 
and the American peoples are determined that it shall 
so continue. 

Neither the red internationale of autocratic Moscow 
nor any other internationale may in complacency ignore 
this definition of American labour policy. American 
labour is friendly to all the world, in so far as the 
world is bent upon achievement of the aims of 
democracy. It will contest to the last every inch of 
ground whenever and wherever autocracy seeks to 
invade the hallowed soil of this hemisphere. And we 
shall accept no pretense of ‘‘world labour unity’ as 
a mask for invading disrupters and destroyers. 

The New World is dedicated to human freedom. 
We want all the world to be free and we shall help 
to that end wherever possible. But above all and 
beyond all we shall preserve and develop the freedom 
of the Americas. 


The second resolution proposed that “ the 
American Federation of Labour declare itself 
in favor of the recognition of Soviet Russia, 
and for the establishment of full diplomatic 
and commercial relations between the United 
States and that country.” For two or three 
years, resolutions of a similar nature have 
been submitted to the annual convention, and 
have always been decisively repudiated. On 
this occasion, the committee’s recommenda- 
tion again was one of “emphatic mon-concur- 
rence,’ and was almost unanimously adopted 
by the delegates. Re-asserting the creed of 
the A. F. of L. in this matter, the committee 
declared, in part, that “the American Federa- 
tion of Labour stands umequivocally for 
democracy, for the right of people to rule 
themselves and to control their own destinies 
through political machinery of their own 
making”; and that “the American Federa- 
tion of Labour proposes to protect its own 
integrity against the corrupting, disintegrating, 
devastating preachings of communism, and to 
protect in like vigorous manner every demo- 
cratic institution in our Republic.” 

The question of the attitude of the A.F. of 
L. towards Russia came before the delegates 
also on the third day of the convention when 
A. A. Purcell, one of the fraternal delegates 
from the British Trades Union Congress, in 
the course of his address urged that “the 
organized workers of America establish the 
closest fraternal relations with the organized 
workers of Russia.” Replying directly to this 
invitation President Green said :— 

“T wish to be frank and kindly in all I say; but 
we in America know something about the teachings 
of Communism and the control the Communist Party 
exercises over the so-called Russian Internationale. We 
know that here in America that influence emanating 
from Moscow is seeking, as jit always has sought, not 
to co-operate with us but to capture and control 
us. . . . They assert that revolution is the only way 
the dictatorship of the proletariat can be established 
and our Republic overthrown. . . . 

“The Trade Union Educational League here in 


America, which is the creature of the Communist 
Party, controlled and directed by a man who at one 
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time was active in the trades union movement, frankly 
announces that its policy is to bore within the 
labour movement, to destroy it and substitute for our 
philosophy the philosophy of Communism. We are not 
ready to accept that, and we wish that our friend who 
has so kindly advised us and has offered us such frank 
suggestions might ttake back to the Russian Red 
Internationale this message; that the American labour 
movement will not affiliate with an organization that 
preaches that doctrine or stands for that philosophy.’’ 


Report of the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report 


Teamsters—Railway  Clerks—Under _ this 
caption of the Executive’s report there was 
detailed the jurisdictional dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, both organizations claiming juris- 
diction over drivers, chauffeurs, stablemen and 
garage employees who are not mechanics. This 
matter came before the 1924 A.F. of L. con- 
vention at El Paso, the decision then being 
that. the jurisdiction over the men involved 
properly belonged to the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks was instructed to disassociate from its 
membership this class of employees. The 
Brotherhood of Teamsters claimed that the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks disregarded 
this decision. Finally, the Executive notified 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks that fail- 
ure to comply with the decision would! result 
in a recommendation of suspension from affili- 
ation with the A.F. of L. There being no 
indication that the Railway (Clerks would 
comply with the 1924 decision, the ‘Commit- 
tee recommended that the charter of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks be suspended 
if within ninety days its Grand Executive 
Board had not complied with the decision of 
the Executive Council. On a roll call vote, 
the committee’s recommendation was sus- 
tained by 23,849 to 3,910 votes, 764 votes not 
being cast. Four other jurisdictional disputes 
were referred to this committee, in three of 
which satisfactory adjustments were achieved, 
while in the fourth progress in the direction 
of a settlement was reported. ‘The commit- 
tee also concurred in the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in granting permission to the 
International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers to take into membership marine 
engineers. This met with some opposition, 
but the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. Another adopted recommendation 
from the committee was one requesting the 
Executive Council to promote the establish- 
ing of a suitable compensation measure, cover- 
ing longshoremen and other land workers who 
may be emploved on shipboard. 
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Railroad Labour Legislatoon—The Execu- 
tive ‘Council’s report on this topic outlined the 
matters contended for before the Railway 
Labour Board. ‘In this respect the committee 
observed that the criticisms made by the 
American Federation of Labour with regard 
to the Railway Labour Board “have been 
thoroughly justified by the experiences of the 
jast year.” It was pointed out that “the 
Western Engineers and Firemen found it more 
convenient to exercise their economic power 
instead of following the tortuous and never- 
satisfactory course of appealing to the Railway 
Labour Board.” The committee advised the 
delegates to carefully peruse this section of 
the Executive’s report. 

Compensation—This part of the Executive 
Council’s report urged staitte federations of 
labour to work for workmen’s compensation 
legislation “even though all the provisions 
may not be satisfactory,” adding that “if 
the principle is established through the enact- 
ment of a workmen’s compensation law, the 
act thus passed can be perfected through 
amendments.” The committee’s recommenda- 
tion was an endorsation of this statement. 


Report of Committee on Education 


Child Labour—One of the chief social 
reforms upon which the American Federation 
of Labour has concentrated all its power and 
influence is the protection of child life. It 
has waged a continuous crusade for several 
years on behalf of this cause. Eventually it 
succeeded in bringing sufficient pressure to 
have Congress pass a resolution on June 20, 
1924, which provided that “Congress shall 
have the power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labour of persons under eighteen years 
of age.” In order that this might become a 
constitutional amendment its enactment by 
three quarters of the States of the Union was 
required. The section of the Executive’s 
report on this subject (which was referred to 
the Committee on Education) dealt with the 
campaign waged by the A. F. of L. to secure 
the enactment of this amendment by the 
necessary percentage of State legislatures. 
The Executive also charged that “a most 
stupendous publicity campaign of vilification, 
misrepresentation and falsehood” was launched 
against the amendment. Reviewing the situa- 
tion up to the time of the convention, the 
ixecutive’s report stated that both houses of 
four States and one house of two States 
have ratified the amendment; both houses of 
twenty-two States and one house of seven 
States have rejected the amendment; four 
States have indefinitely postponed action. 
The report further stated that “‘Congress can- 
not either withdraw or appeal the amendment; 
it is the property now of the State Legis- 


latures and will remain there until ratified. 
States which have ratified the amendment 
cannot reverse their action, but States which 
have refused to ratify can at any time change 
their vote in favour of ratification.” This 
being the situation, the Executive maintained 
a continuous agitation in the various States 
for the amendment to be made a political 
issue in the next election of members of the 
various legislatures. A whole afternoon of 
the convention’s time was specifically devoted 
to discussing what further action would be 
best suited to promote the attainment of this 
cbhjective. In concluding his address on the 
question, President Green made the following 
declaration :— 

“There are over 500,000 children of tender age 
employed in the mills and mines and factories of our 
nation, children that ought to be in school, children 
that ought to be permitted to live their young lives 
in happiness, children that ought to be given a chance 
to develop and become sturdy American citizens. Does 
the prosperity of America depend upon the exploita- 
tion of our children, and are we so inhuman as +o 
stand by and see this exploitation go on? . 4 
So far as I am able to influence this great tibet 
movement the fight will go on as long as we live and 
through the succeeding generations until the children 
of the nation are saved.’’ 

Subsequently, the committee in its recom- 
mendations suggested that each central labour 
body throughout the country send out trained 
men to effectively present the facts concern- 
ing child labour; that efforts be put forth to 
secure the enactment of legislation similar to 
the Webs-Kenyon law which would enable 
the States having advanced legislation on this 
subject to prevent shipment of goods and 


‘commodities into their territory from States 


which do not observe equal high standards 
of child life protection; and finally by renewed 
energy in the promotion of the purchase of 
union labeled articles. This recommendation 
was adopted. 

Among the other recommendations of this 
committee which were adopted were:— 
EKndorsation of the proposal that international 
unions assist in erecting a memorial to labour 
in the cathedral of St. John The Divine, New 
York City; support of a bill to establish a 
Federal Department of Education; approval 
of a resolution to secure legislation authior- 
izing the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia to name the first building here- 
after to be erected in the District of Columbia 
as the Samuel Gompers School; continuation 
of legislative action by the A. F. of L. in 
suport of the registration of union trade 
marks and labels; in favour of a uniform 
compulsory education bill; urging all national 
and international unions to undertake active 
affiliation with the Workers’ Education Bureau 
under the provisions of that plan; urging the 
carrying out of the Samuel Gompers’ Fellow- 
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ship which was created at the El Paso con- 
vention as a tribute to the constructive services 
rendered by the late Samuel Gompers in 
Mexican-American relations; promotion of 
special effort to celebrate Labour Day as its 
founders intended it should be observed. 


Report of the Committee on Legislation 
The Committee on Legislation dealt chiefly 
with the legislative programme of the Exec- 
utive Council as submitted in its report. A 
pamphlet was issued by the Executive in 
which were listed the legislative sachieve- 
ments of the A. F. of L. This record showed 
that since 1906, 208 laws in the interests of 
labour had been enacted by Congress. The 
report of the Executive also detailed the 
favourable legislation enacted during the 
second session of the sixty-eighth Congress, 
the bills favourable to Labour which failed 
to pass this Congress, and the hostile bills 
defeated during the same period. The com- 
mittee commended the Executive for its 
vigilance in these matters. Several of the 
legislative proposals touched on had been 
before previous conventions, and in such cases 
the Committee in the main reaffirmed posi- 
tions originally taken. The committee also 
dealt with a number of resolutions concerning 
conditions in the civil service of the United 
States. To the committee on state organiza- 
tion was referred that part of the Executive 
Council’s report which ittreated of the legisla- 
tion enacted and defeated in the State legis- 


latures. This committee congratulated the 
State federations for their alertness and 
effeciency. 


Report of the Committee on International 
Labour Relations 

Two of the chief subjects with which the 
committee on international labour relations 
had to deal were the attitude of the American 
Federation to the world court and the ques- 
tion of the abolition of extra-territorial 
rights in China. As regards the former 
matter, the Executive Council reported that 
sentiment in the Senate appeared to be in 
favour of participation in the permanent court 
of international relations. However, a resolu- 
tion was submitted to the committee dis- 
approving of the affiliation of the United 
States with the World Court. The committee, 
recognizing “the extreme caution to be 
exercised in whatever decisions are reached,” 
recommended that the matter be referred to 
the Executive for further research, observation 
and study. Under the caption, “China,” the 
Executive Council traced the history of foreign 
trade relations with that country, culminating 
in the establishing of what became known as 
extra-territcrial rights. The Executive Council 
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took the ground that the time had come when 
these should be abolished, and in a letter to 
the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, President Green urged that 
the United States take the initiative in calling 
an international conference to make plans 
to abolish extra-territorial rights in China, 
declaring that such a course was necessary 
to China’s administrative integrity and 
sovereignty. A resolution along the same 
lines was also submitted to the committee, 
which recommended adoption of the same, 
and expressed complete accord with the aims 
sought. 


Samuel Gompers Memorial Service 
One afternoon’s session of the convention ° 
was set apart for the purpose of allowing 
the delegates to participate in a memorial 
service to the late Samuel Gompers, who was 
termed the architect and builder of the 
American Federation of Labour. At this 
service, which was largely attended, impres- 
sive tributes were paid’ to the career of the 
late President of the Federation, his inestim- 
able services to the labour movement being 
extolled by the men who were his closest 
associates. After the singing of the hymn 
“Abide With Me” the audience stood in 
silence until the drop of the president’s gavel. 


Convention Endorses Miners’ Sirike 


By consent of the delegates, the convention 
gave direct consideration to a resolution 
presented on behalf of the United Mine 
Workers of America. This resolution called 
upon the American Federation of Labour to 
extend its full and complete endorsement to 
the 158,000 members of the United Mine 
Workers on strike, approving of the efforts of 
the mine workers in their demands for in- 
creased wages, improved working conditions 
and complete recognition of the union; and 
that the Executive of the A. F. of L. be 
directed to co-operate in every possible and 
practicable way to the end that the anthracite 
mine workers achieve complete success in their 
efforts.” President John L. Lewis addressed 
the delegates, and in urging the adoption of 
the resolution he declared that “the anthraicite 
operators are extorting from the public a sum 
which ranges between sixteen million and 
twenty million dollars annually to which they 
have no decent claim. When they appeal to 
the public for support, they come into court 
with unclean hands.’ The resolution was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 


Election of Officers for 1925-1926 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 
President, William Green. 
First vice-president, James Duncan. 
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Second vice-president, Frank Duffy. 
Third vice-president, T. A. Rickert. 
Fourth vice-president, Jacob Fischer. 
Fifth vice-president, Matthew Woll. 
Sixth vice-president, Martin F. Ryan. 
Seventh vice-president, James Wilson. 
Eighth vice-president, James P. Noonan. 
Treasurer, Daniel J. Tobin. 

Secretary, Frank Morrison. 
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The two fraternal delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress are Frank Farring- 
ton, President of the Illinois Mine Workers, 
and William L. Hutcheson, President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
James B. Connors, Vice-President of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, was 
elected fraternal delegate to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Detroit was 
chosen as the convention city for 1926. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America 


The fourteenth biennial convention of the 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America was held at ‘Chicago in July. This 
organization has six local unions in ‘Canada. 

Conditions in Canada.—The upholstery craft 
in Canada was reported to be in an unsatis- 
factory state because 6f trade conditions and 
lack of interest of the members, and it was 
decided to send an organizer for a sufficient 
time to build up a strong organization. The 
greatest need in Canada was stated to be 
in Toronto and the surrounding district. A 
few years ago there was a strike of all but 
one shop in Toronto which lasted several 
weeks and was lost by the local. Since that 
time many men have dropped out. Competi- 
tion from unorganized towns in the vicinity 
were keenly felt in Toronto. There are about 
150 furniture upholsterers in Toronto and in 
the surrounding towns within a radius of about 
100 miles there are a few hundred more men. 
Although the Montreal local had a better 
hold, organization work was needed there also. 
Organization work which had been done in 
Canada in the past had proved ineffectual 
because after the organizer left there was no 
one to look after the interests of the locals. 
The International will assist the Canadian 
locals to organize if they will make arrange- 
ments to keep an organizer in the field after 
the campaign is over to keep up what has 
been begun. A conference will be held be- 
tween an International representative and the 
Toronto and Montreal locals to decide on a 
course of action. 

Changing conditions.—President Kohn’s 
biennial report showed the progress of the 
organization since 1928. At that time the 
members were still benefiting from war-time 
prosperity, but since then there were pro- 
tracted periods of unemployment and part- 
time work, and work was back again on the 
seasonal basis. In this trying time the local 
unions had maintainel their solidarity, and 
with the foundation of a unified membership 


they had been able to retain what had been 
built up in prosperity. In 1925 they had 
9,400 members, as compared with 9,000 in 1923. 

Inmit of strakes—Strikes occurred in the 
past two years, but team work between the 
locals and the International was the means 
of keeping down their number, and of pre- 
venting useless industrial warfare. “I wish 
to emphasize,” the President said, “that it 
is our established policy to seek the ways 
of peace and strike only when necessary and 
after all honorable means to settle have failed. 
Our local unions, except in a few instances, 
have implicity adhered to constitutional pro- 
cedure in calling strikes and have obtained the 
approval of the General Executive Board in 
each deserving instance.” Fifty-two strikes 
and 19 Jlockouts ‘were reported in the two 
years, of which 34 strikes and 11 lockouts were 
won. The sum of $26,970 was spent in strike 
benefits. The organization aims at wiping 
out the low wage belts in the United States 
and Canada for the allied crafts. 

Piece and time work—The question of a 
maximum scale of wages was discussed at the 
last convention and a committee was to 
lock into the advisability of recommending 
a maximum scale as well as the minimum. 
Nothing was done in this direction, but the 
president considered that action should be 
taken to protect the trade “ against a speeding 
up system that destroys working conditions 
as well as the industry itself.” 

The convention was opposed to piece-work 
considering that it should be supplanted by 
the saner and more healthful system of week 
work. On this subject it was stated:—“ It 
may seem peculiar to have a trade union 
organization go om record establishing a 
maximum rate. We have local unions whose 
minimum rate is $44 a week. We have men 
in that organization drawing as high as $100 
a week. This $100 a week is not paid by the 
employer because the job is so superior; it 
is paid because the speed-up system is inaugu- 
rated by these men receiving this high wage. 
When the season is about over you know the 
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confusion in the shop among the men work- 
ing alongside of these people in order to main- 
tain their jobs, getting a little less, perhaps 
$80 or $90. They try their best to get into 
the employer’s good graces by coming as 
close as they can to the man who gets $100 
or $110. Then the man who gets $100 or 
$110 is liable to be laid! off because about: the 
same amount of work is produced by the man 
getting $80 or $85. 

Group insurance—In recommending union 
insurance the president pointed out that large 
employers of labour have used group insurance 
to keep their workers from unionizing and! to 
deter them from demanding more wages and 
better conditions. These non-union workers 
learn to their sorrow they can easily be dis- 
charged and their insurance is lost. “By the 
union offering insurance, we not only remove 
this advantage enjoyed by the employers, 
but we put ourselves in a position of offering 
more because by receiving insurance through 
the union the workers will not be tied down 
to any job. They will be protected by.the 
union no matter where they work.” Describ- 
ing the system, he said that fifty or more 
members are required to obtain group insur- 
ance, the premium to be paid depending on the 
average age of the group. In some instances 
a group in which ages range between 15 and 
59 each member can have a $1,000 policy for 
75 cents per month or $8.94 per year. As 
individuals, many members would be refused 
if applying for insurance by themselves. They 
ean obtain it through group insurance. The 
premiums paid by young and old are very 
fow and advantageous. 

Apprenticeship.—It was reported that in 
New York ‘City one of the union local unions, 
in conjunction with the employers and the 
city educational authorities, is conducting 
night classes for apprentices. Apprentices re- 
ceive this training to supplement their work 
in the shops. Other local unions are con- 
templating similar schools and are studying 
the New York experiment. 

Forty-four hour week—The upholsterers’ 
international union has been for the most 
part successful in establishing the 44-hour week 
for the allied crafts, and those still working 
48 hours were recommended to press for the 
new goal on the first opportunity. The equa: 
division of work and the shorter workday 
would, it was considered, be more in the 
direction of unemployment insurance. 

Co-operative shops—A referendum of the 
members will be taken on a proposal to 
establish co-operative shops. This policy was 
explained by the president as follows:— “Our 
local unions in making demands, whether for 
a shorter workday, more wages or better shop 
conditions must do so on the basis that the 
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demands are just and within the power of the 
employers to grant. If the demands are re- 
fused and employers adopt a hostile attitude 
and are successful for the time in maintaining 
it, then we should prepare to demonstrate 
the feasibility of what we ask. To be prepared 
to do this, it is advisable to study co-operation 
sc we may be able to establish and success- 
fully operate co-operative shops. Such co- 
operative shops should be established under 
the supervision and permission of the Inter- 
national in order to protect the movement | 
from mishaps. ‘Co-operative shops controlled 
by our local unions must of course be organ- 
ized on a sound basis and be given every 
opportunity for permanent success. IT have 
no doubt that under proper auspices union 
controlled co-operatives can be successful. The 
success of co-operative institutions is mainly 
in the distribution of co-operative shares and 
the sales of the commodity produced. There- 
fore our main assets to success are the furni- 
ture store keepers and salesmen who must 
be made copartners of the venture.” 

On the general financial policy of the union 
the president stated “we have become share- 
holders in the largest labour bank in the 
east. jAs one of the labour unions that 
helped to form the Federation Bank of New 
York, the Upholsterers’ International) Union 
is helping to demonstrate the ability of 
workers to carry om in the field of finance 
heretofore monopolized by capitalists who 
operated with no regard or consideration of 
the welfare of wage earners. Banking, insur- 
ance, co-operatives, out of work benefits are 
lines of endeavour whiich will more and more 
engage the attention of the trade union move- 
ment. As a progressive organization of wage 
earners, we, of the Upholsterers’ International 
Uniion should actively concern ourselves with 
these questions.” 

Union labels—Two union labels are now 
used by the International, and unions were 
asked! to. use them as far as possible. 

Jurisdiction—During the past two years the 
International Union acquired complete juris- 
diction over tent) and awning work. 

President William Kohn and Vice-president 
E. E. Graves were re-elected to office for the 
ensuing period. 


Carpenters and Joiners of Quebec 


At tthe sixteenth annual convention of the 
Provineial Council of the Carpenters and 
Joiners of Quebec, held /recently ait Sorel, 
P.Q., a resolution was passed protesting 
against the continuance of the present Work- 
men’s Compensation A¢t of the province, it 
having been understood, that a new law would 
be enacted that. woul be more in accord 
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with the views held by labour men. This 
subject will be discussed at special conven- 
tions of the order, to be held at various 
points throughout the province during the 
next session of the provincial legislature. The 
grounds for desiring a change in the law were 
stated as follows:—The cost of living has 
increased considerably sinice 1916; the exist- 
ing limit of $1,500 as the annual salary of 
workmen who may benefit under the act 
oractically nullifies its usefulness; as the pro- 
vinicial Commission on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, In its recent report (Lasour GazeErts, 
February, 1925) failed to agree ion a basis 
for a new act, it remained for the Provincial 
Government to act on the recommendations 
of the labour member of the Commission, 
which were tthe result of a wide study of the 
subject both in Europe and America. 

Far Wages—The convention re-affirmed 
the opinion of the organization that the pro- 
vincial order requiring the payment of fair 
wages for work under government contracts 
should ‘contain definite schedules of the wages 
that are considered to be “reasonable” (an 
action arising out of the term “reasonable 
wages” was noted amiong the Recent Legal 
Decisions in the August issue of this Gazmrtn). 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: :— 

President: N, Arcanid. 

Vice-presidents: P. Blanchandin, Mont- 
real; Omer Fleury, Quebec; O. Bernier, 
Riviere-du-Loup; Jos. Chapdelaine, 
Sorel, and Isidore Michaud, Hull. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Eudore Primeau. 

Secretary: Pierre Lefevre. 

The next conventtion will be held at Que- 
bec. 


Proposed Compensation Amendments in 
British Columbia 


Increased compensation for workmen and 
their dependents in accident cases was recom- 
mended to the cabinet of British Columbia, 
during October by a deputation representing 
the railroad unions of British Columbia. It 
was proposed to increase the compensation to 
injured men from 624 per cent to 75 per cent, 
and to raise the allowance to widows from 
$35 to $40 a month and the allowance for 
each child from $7.50 to $10. It was further 
suggested that when a workingman dies with- 
out dependents the money which otherwise 
would have been allotted to his widow and 
children should go to a fund to be created to 
rehabilitate injured workmen. The delega- 
tion, also recommended a larger exemption 
from income taxation on behalf of each child 
in the case of all taxpayers who have children. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union 


The twenty-fifth convention of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union was held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in August. This 
organization has ten local unions in Canada, 
including St. John, N.B., Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, Que., Toronto, Hamilton, London, St. 
Catharines, Kitchener, Ont., Stettler (Alberta), 
and Vancouver, B.C. The average member- 
ship of the union for the year ending July 
1, 1925, was 25,119, and the total expense of 
the organization for the year was $68,900, 
making the average cost per member for 
maintaining the Union about $1.51. 

The situation in regard to organization in 
Canada was discussed, and special attention 
is to be devoted to Montreal district in the 
educational “drive” that is to be carried out 
by the Union throughout its territory, with 
special reference to the union label rule. 

Union Problems.—President G. W. Perkins, 
in his opening address, pointed out several 
basic facts in regard to wages and organization 
in the industry which must be considered in 
comparisons with other industries. These 
facts are that women have come into the 
cigar industry to a greater extent than in any 
other industry, there being 50,648 women and 
28,293 men employed in all capacities making 
cigars; prohibition has hurt the industry; gov- 
ernments have interfered with it by revenue 
and tariff duties; and there is a growing con- 
trol of it by trusts, with systems of chain 
factories and chain stores, which are able to 
buy materials in enormous quantities, giving 
them an advantage over independent manu- 
facturers, the result to the employees being 
low wages and long hours. 

Conciliation First—The 1923 convention at 
Chicago amended the strike laws of the Union, 
but retained the right to strike as a last resort, 
and provided that all means having for their 
object the prevention of a strike should be 
exhausted before a strike was precipitated. 

“T again strongly urge that the strike laws 
be maintained and if anything improved so 
that at all times the right to strike in a just 
cause and where all other efforts have failed 
will remain unimpaired.” 


Question of Insurance Group Rate—The 
Chicago convention, 1923, adopted a new plan 
of insurance and authorized the International 
President to sign a contract with the Inter- 
national Life and Trust Company, which com- 
pany under the new plan would assume pay- 
ment of death benefits. The premium rate 
under the group insurance plan with this 
company as presented to the convention was 
$1.51 per year per $100. Later on it was 
learned from an actuary that there was no 
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such thing as an average group rate for all 
members. The group rate was reached by 
taking all of the members in the Union at 
the age of 21 and getting their premium rate 
for group insurance, then all of those of the 
age of 22, 23, 24, 25 and so on up to 69 years, 
and getting the group rate for each of these 
different classes and then from these different 
group rates the average group rate would be 
reached. “On investigation,’ the president 
explained,” I found that the true group rate 
was $2.01 instead of $1.51. Since the average 
group rate of $1.51 per $100 as presented to 
the convention, which had undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the delegates and the membership 
at large in approving the plan, was erroneous, 
I felt justified in refusing to sign the contract.” 
Death benefits were subsequently handled by 
the International union itself, and 5 cents per 
week charged to each member per $100 en- 
abled the Union to pay all demands. 


Speaking of the proposal to form a trade . 


union insurance company President Perkins 
said: “I have great hopes that this company 
will ultimately be formed and when once 
formed it will be in a position to insure all 
members of trade unions in any sums desired 
and to enable the unions and members there- 
of to come in under the group insurance 
plan.” 

The convention later adopted a resolution 
authorizing the Executive Board to negotiate 
terms with the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company under which the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union may transfer their insur- 
ance to said company. ‘The president pointed 
out that the proposed new company in its 
plans will in no wise interfere in any way, 
shape or form with any national or interna- 
tional union on insurance plans, policies, and 
control: “You may insure your members 
under the group insurance plan and take out 
a blanket insurance policy in which you will 
have absolute say and control as to how 
much the group insurance shall be and 
whether it shall be compulsory or voluntary, 
or you may insure with the Union Labour 
Life Insurance Company on a group rate 
plan and premium fixed by the Union and 
allow the members to deal individually with 
the company.” 

The monthly system of paying membership 
dues was substituted for the former weekly 
payment system. 

Union Label—The Executive Board was 
instructed to investigate the feasibility of ob- 
taining a copyright label to be used nationally 
by manufacturers who will subscribe to rules 
to be made by the International Union, to 
encourage co-operative buying of leaf, 
through a central bureau for the purpose of 
standardizing quality. 
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Industrial Programme—rThe report of ithe 
committee on Officers’ Reports, which was 
unanimously adopted by the convention, con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 

“Mutually agreed upon plans having in 
mind co-operation and co-ordination between 
the wage-earners and invested capital and 
management will obviate the necessity of 
both sides remaining on a war footing, and 
will tend to eliminate the cost of strikes and 
will enable all parties at issue to devote more 
time, money, thought, and attention to the 
tasks of (a) eliminating waste, (6b) standard- 
izing, (c) stabilizing, (d) unification of wages 
and regulation of the hours of labour, (e) 
regulating selling prices, (f) necessary legis- 
lation, (g) publicity propaganda, (h) adver- 
tising, (7) establishment of cost study classes, 
and many other things that affect industry 
and the fundamental forces engaged therein.” 

The next convention will be held at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 


The Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 
held their biennial convention at Edmonton, 
Alberta, in September. The 1924 issue of the 
Department’s publication “Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada” states that this society de- 
veloped from the Amalgamated Postal Work- 
ers, which came into existence in September, 
1918, as a result of dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which the strike of the postal em- 
ployees was conducted in the east and the 
settlement accepted by the general officers. 
The original jurisdiction of the Postal Work- 
ers, membership in which was open to all 
post office employees under the rating of a 
first-class clerk, was from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, to Victoria, British (Columbia, and 
the intention of the promoters was to amal- 
gamate the associations of postal clerks, rail- 
way mail clerks and letter carriers in the 
territory named. At the convention of the 
Amalgamated Postal Workers held in August, 
1921, the name was changed to Amalgamated 
Civil Servants of Canada, membership being 
extended to all employees of the Dominion 
Government. 

Twenty-seven delegates attended the con- 
vention representing about 1,400 active mem- 
bers. ‘The resolutions adopted included! the 
following :— 

Employees who lost positions during the 
1919 strike and who have since re-entered the 
service should be permitted to count this 
previous service towards superannuation bene- 

ts. 

The Government was asked to grant con- 
cessions to civil servants on the National 
Railways. 
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The Post Office Department was requested 
to allow where practical parcel postmen to 
tender contracts for parcel delivery. 

The annual leave period should be from 
May 1 to October 31. 

Promotion to postmaster in smaller offices 
shouid be open to employees. 

The Finance Department was asked’ to ar- 
range for payment of retirement or other 
allowances within one month of resignation 
or dismissal. 

The principle of the 44-hour week with 
overtime pay for any work in excess, was en- 
dorsed. 

All branches of the service should be granted 
the privilege of drawing their salary cheques 
for the full period of their annual leave at the 
commencement of leave, and the semi-mon- 
thly pay day was approved. 

In the Post Office Department, 7 hours 
night duty should be paid the same as 8 hour 
day duty. 

The authorities were asked to furnish de- 
tails as to the basis on which promotional 
examination marks are allotted. 

The principle of Joint Service Councils 
and staff representation on Civil Service 
Councils was endorsed; also that money fines 
should be abolished and that letter carriers’ 
helpers should be supplied with uniforms, etc., 
when engaged in outdoor duty. 

Temporary and seasonal employees in the 
Public Works Department should be granted 
statutory leave. 

‘Civil servants should be granted the same 
political rights as other citizens. 

The recent salary revision was unanimously 
condemned. 

An employee should on. his request be noti- 
fied of the nature of any confidential report 
filed against him, and an opportunity given for 
rebuttal. 

No ‘Customs-Excise employee should be 
compelled to work more than 44 hours in any 
one week. 

Senior men, where qualified, should be al- 
lowed to fill higher positions that become 
vacant. 

Salary revision figures should be based on 
those of 1922-1923 (inchiding bonus), with 
no discrimination against employees without 
dependents and a $1,200 minimum. 

All statutory increases should be at the rate 
of $120 per annum. 

Voluntary retirement should be permitted at 
55 years of age or after 30 years’ service, 
whichever comes first. 

The preferential delivery of mail should be 
ibolished. : 

Officers were elected as follows:—Presidint, 
F. Knowles. Vancouver: Ist Vice-president, 
H. Baker, British Columbia: 2nd Vice-presi- 
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dent, S. (C. Berridge, Manitoba; 38rd Vice- 
president, J. Horswell, Alberta; 4th Vice- 
president, E. Egglestone, Saskatchewan; 5th 
Vice-president, A. Ramsay, Ontario. 


Interprovincial Association of Fire Fighters 
The first convention of the Alberta and! Sas- 
katchewan Tnterprovincial Association of Fire 
Fighters was held at Calgary in August. This 
Association is affiliated with the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. The convention 
being the first Joint meeting it was not possible 
to carry out much constructive work, but in- 
vestigations were undertaken in various direc- 
tions in which future action may be taken. 

Pensions-——The convention favoured the es- 
tablishment of a pension fund for the members 
of all paid fire departments in the two pro- 
vinces. Should no such pension fund be put 
into effect, the Association will consider at. its 
next convention the establishment of provin- 
cial superannuation through provincial legis- 
latures, covering the firemen of the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Weekly Rest—The Association favoured the 
securing of the one day’s rest in seven, and 
the seeking of legislation making the double- 
platoon system a provincial enactment. 

Standard Salaries—The convention recom- 
mended tto the affiliated locals the establish- 
ment of a standard rate of salaries, and that 
secretaries of all locals be asked to submit any 
proposed change to their present agreement 
when same is being negotiated for 1926. 

Organization—Th convention asked that the 
vice-president of the International Association 
of Fire Fighters in Canada should be allowed 
to attend the convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress. The convention asked that 
the International Association should place a 
paid organizer in ‘Canada. 

Officers were elected as follows:— 

Executive ‘Council—President, T. Steele, 
Edmontom; Vice-president, T. Kay, Saskatoon; 
Secretary, L. M. Maclean, Calgary. 

Board of 'Trustees—W. Young, Edmonton; 
K. Weir, Lethbridge; P. Argue, Regina. 

The next convention will be held at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 


Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada held 
its first district convention at Calgary in Sep- 
tember, with 35 delegates in attendance, re- 
presenting coal miners in Alberta and Eastern 
British Columbia, in the territory of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America. The 
circumstances which Jed up to the formation 
of independent unions were noted from time 
to time in the Lasour Gazerre in connection 
with the various disputes and new agreements 
in District 18 (January, 1925, page 18: May, 


November, 1925 





1925, page 510; June, 1925, page 620). The 
various independent unions, including miners 
of Crowsnest Pass, Blairmore, Colman, Cor- 
bin and Bellevue, held a convention at Blair- 
more last June, and agreed to form a new 
organization under the title “Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada,” with Frank Leary as presi- 
dent. The movement spread later to other 
mining districts, and at the Calgary conven- 
tion delegates attended from several coal 
mining districts as follows:—Corbin, Coleman, 
Blairmore, Bellevue, Coalhurst, Nordegg, 
Fifty-two and Half Mile, Luscar, Midland- 
vale, Lethbridge, Edmonton District, Rosedale, 
Wayne, Canmore, Saunders, Foothills, Brule 
and Drumheller. The convention drew up a 
constitution for the new organization. Its 
policy will be to further nationalization of 
mines, to organize the unemployed, to take 
measures for labour defence, and to support 
the Canadian labour party. 


United Mine Workers’ Convention Post- 
poned 


A referendum vote on the question of post- 
poning the biennial convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America until January, 1927, 
has resulted in almost unanimous approval. 
It was explained at headquarters of the organ- 
ization that the principal business of the con- 
vention will be the formulation of a new wage 
scale agreement to supplant the one entered 
into by the operators at Jacksonville, Florida, 
in 1924, and which expires in 1927. The hold- 
ing of a convention in 1926, the next regular 
year, is deemed unnecessary by union officials. 


General Labour Union, Incorporated 


Notice was given in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of October 17, of the issue of letters 
patent incorporating, under part I of the 
Quebec Companies Act of 1920, a new organ- 
ization under the title “General Labour Union, 
Incorporated.” Its purposes are stated as fol- 
lows :— 

To organize labour associations with a view 
to improve the social condition of workmen; 
to finance, aid and assist any such associations; 
to carry on social and economical works for 
the protection, maintenance and assistance of 
the labouring class; to make and enter into 
all kinds of contracts, either with existing 
labour associations or other associations to be 
organized for the above purposes; to contract 
with any other company for the above pur- 
poses; to act as intermediary, enter into part- 
nership with or take over any other company 
or individual for the purposes of the present 
company; to have the right to possess mov- 
able and immovable property contract hypo- 
thecs, issue bonds or debentures and to do 
every thing which the company incorporated 
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under the present act may have or has the 
right to do; to purchase, sell, import or manu- 
facture all products; to act as insurance, 
realty or financial agent, under the name of 
“L’Union Ouvriére Générale, Incorporée— 
General Labour Union, Incorporated” with a 
total capital stock of $19,000, divided into 190 
shares of one hundred dollars each. 

The head office of the company will be in 
Montreal. 


Barbers’ Union Prepares Old Age Pensicn 


Plan 


The Journeyman Barber’s Union of America 
is submitting an old age pension plan this 
month to a referendum vote of its members. 
The plan provides as follows: “All beneficiary 
active members shall pay 65 cents per month, 
which shall be placed in a separate pension 
fund, which shall accumulate for a period of 
five years before any pension benefits shall be 
paid, after which time any such beneficiary 
active member who is in good standing, hav- 
ing reached the age of 60 years, and having 
been a continuous contributing member for 20 
years, and who finds it impossible to secure 
employment at the barber trade; or any mem- 
ber having a continuous contributing member- 
ship of 20 years, immediately prior to apply- 
ing for a pension, who by reason of affliction 
is totally incapacitated for work, may reccive 
the sum of $6 per week, subject to the provi- 
sions provided for in said plan. 

“Any member earning more than two days’ 
pay in any one week at the barber trade at 
the minimum scale of the union with which 
such member is affiliated, shall not be entitted 
to the pension for that week. 

“No member shall receive sick benefit while 
receiving pension benefits, but in the event 
of death shall be entitled to such death bene- 
fits as provided for in the constitution. 





Minimum Wages in State of 
Washington 


The Industrial Welfare Committee of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of the 
State of Washington recently issued a series 
of orders fixing conditions under which female 
labour is to be employed in certain industries. 
These conditions include the following 
minimum rates of wages for experienced 
employees:—Public housekeeping, including 
chambermaids, dishwashers, waitresses, counter 
girls, etc., $14.50 per 48-hour week; $2.50 per 
8-hour day, or 35 cents per hour; laundry, dry- 
cleaning or dye works, $18.20 for 6 day week; 
telephone or telegraph operator, $13.20 for 6 
day week; mercantile industry, $13.20 for 6 
day week; manufacturing establishments, 
$13.20. 
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GROUP INSURANCE FOR CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES 


HE Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees have arranged with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company a 
special group insurance contract which will 
give the members the privilege of securing 
valuable benefits without medical examina- 
tion and at extremely low cost. In urging 
the members to adopt this plan of insurance 
the union officers state their belief that it 
will have far-reaching effects on the future 
of the Brotherhood. “ Aside from any other 
consideration, it is good business,” they con- 
tinue; “the low cost and the absence of 
restrictions are features which you could not 
secure as individuals in the open market. 
These features alone make plain the wisdom 
of your taking advantage of this unusual 
opportunity immediately.” 

The principle of group insurance was 
approved by the delegates at the convention 
of the Brotherhood held at Toronto in 
September (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1925). 
The insurance will become effective on a 
date to be decided when application has 
been made by at least 75 per cent of the 
entire active membership, or by at least 75 
per cent of the active members in any 
province, municipality, or local branch. 
Members will be notified by the Brotherhood 
the date the insurance is to go into effect. 

As the Company has not yet received the 
required number of cards from the various 
locals it is unable to state the exact amount 
of premium, but according to preliminary 
estimates the present cost of the ‘insurance 
will be from $1 to $1.10 per month for $1,000 
of insurance, or from fifty cents to fifty-five 
cents for $500 of insurance. The exact. cost 
will depend upon the ages of the members 
who accept the plan, and it may vary from 
year to year. The greater the number of 
members accepting and continuing the plan 
the lower the actual cost is likely to be. 
Should the present average age be 35 it is 
likely that the average cost may be less than 
$1 per month for $1,000 of insurance. It is 
because this group insurance is offered at, 
wholesale rates that the cost is much less 
than the cost of individual insurance. Pre- 
miums will be payable monthly in advance 
in each local. 

Some facts regarding the plan may be given 
as follows:— 

Amounts of Insurance —Class A—For mem- 
bers earning $100 or less monthly the amount 
of life insurance is $500, and the amount 
of the total and permanent disability benefits 


(payable for 10 months), is $50.35 per month. 

Class B—For members earning over $100 
monthly, the amount of life insurance is $1,000, 
and for total and permanent disability benefits 
(payable for 20 months), the monthly pay- 
ment is $51.04. 

The insurance of members in Class A will 
be automatically increased to $1,000 when 
their monthly earnings exceed $100. How- 
ever, should the earnings of any member 
insured in Class B be reduced to $100 or 
less, there will be no decrease made in the 
amounts of insurance unless upon request of 
the member. Members can apply only for 
the amounts of insurance to which their 
monthly earnings entitle them. 

The life insurance will be payable to the 
beneficiary named by the -insured member, in 
the event of death from any cause. Each 
member names his own beneficiary—the per- 
son to whom he desires the insurance paid 
in the event of his death. 

Disability Benefits—Insured members who 
may become totally and permanently dis- 
abled before reaching the age of 60 will 
receive their insurance in monthly instalments 
while disabled as follows:—$500 insurance, in 
10 monthly payments of $50.35 each month; 
$1,000 insurance, in 20 monthly payments of 
$51.04 each month. 

Should an insured member die during the 
period of disability, his beneficiary will receive 
the balance of the insurance in a lump sum. 

The payment of this insurance either in 
the event of death or total and permanent 
disability in no way interferes with, or takes 
the place of any compensation that might 
be due an insured member under the various 
workmen’s compensation acts and laws. 

Who may Insure—All present members 
who are in good standing and actively 
engaged in their regular occupations are 
eligible. Members who are absent from duty 
for any cause whatsoever, may make applica- 
tion for this insurance immediately upon their 
return to work. New members joining the 
Brotherhood during the insurance campaign 
may make immediate application for this 
insurance. New members joining the Brother- 
hood after the completion of the insurance 
campaign will become eligible for insurance 
at the end of three months of membership. 

No Medical Examination.—This insurance is 
available to all eligible members as described 
above, regardless of age, and without medical 
examination, provided they apply for the 
insurance during the present campaign. It 
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is available without medical examination to 
new members who apply within thirty-one 
days of the date they are eligible. Present 
members who do not make application within 
31 days after the insurance becomes effective, 
and new members who do not apply within 
31 days after they are eligible, will be 
required to pass a medical examination, satis- 
factory to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, at their own expense. 

Conversion—Should membership in the 
Brotherhood be discontinued, the group insur- 
ance will cease, but the insured member will 
have the privilege of obtaining from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, with- 
in 81 days after such termination, without 
medical examination, an equivalent amount 
of individual life insurance at rates applicable 
to the class of risk to which he belongs and 
to his age at that time. 


European Labourers 


The influx of labourers into France from 
other European countries, which has been in 
progress ever since the Armistice, continues 
unchecked, E. A. Masuret, office of U.S. Com- 
mercial Attache, Paris, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The total foreign work- 
ing population is now about 1,500,000, most of 
whom came from Central Europe. In 1924 
the total number admitted was 239,365, while 
47,752 left France, making a net addition of 
191,618 workers during the ‘year, including 
only those who pass the French frontier with 
a labour contract; many, doubtless, enter the 
country without such identification. Indus- 
trial labourers predominate as shown by the 
record of 197,196 for 1924, as against 42,189 
agricultural workers. 

Poles and ‘Italians are in the majority 
among ithe foreign labourers. Work in the 
liberated regions, either in construction or in 
agriculture, has been given to 104,112 persons, 
of whom 46,844 were Italians, 23,217 Belgians, 
and 22,579 Poles. In the Nord and Pas de 
Calais departments, 170,000 workers are em- 
ployed in the mills, of whom 35 per cent are 
Polish, Serbian or Hungarian. Belgians pre- 
dominate in the textile industries, while 
Italians are engaged chiefly in agriculture. 

The introduction of foreign industrial work- 
ers into France is authorized only when they 
have a labour contract which has been vised 
by the Minister of Labour for industrial or 
by the Minister of Agriculture for farm work- 
ers, an investigation being made im each case 
as tc whether the admission of these workers 
will prejudice employment among the native 
labouring population. 

There is employment for practically every 
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Nursing Service—The Metropolitan, Life 
Insurance Company maintains in the larger 
cities and towns of Canada a visiting nursing 
service. Insured members who live where 
this service is available will be entitled to 
such service without charge. The nurse will 
call at the member’s home, assist in carrying 
out the Doctor’s instructions, advise his 
family regarding proper care, and do every- 
thing possible to make them comfortable. 

Health LInterature—Insured members will 
also receive from time to time, booklets and 
pamphlets on thealth hygiene and disease 
prevention. This literature will be furnished 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
free of charge. Among the titles are, “ First 
Aid in the Home,” “How to be Happy and 
Well,” “Care of the Hyes,” “ All about Milk,” 
“Care of the Teeth,” “ Avoid Typhoid,” “The 
Cook Book,” ete. 


Flocking to France 


available workman in France at the present 
time. On September 3, 1925, the total num- 
ber of unemployed receiving either Govern- 
mental or Departmental allowances was 
reported as 600. In addition to this number 
were 9,154 who requested work which could 
not be obtained. The total number of 
unemployed may, therefore, be considered as 
9,754 at this time. 





Jurisdictional Disputes Between 
Labour Unions 

President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labour, announced in October, 
that an agreement had been reached in the 
outstanding jurisdictional dispute between the 
bricklayers and carpenters’ unions. This dis- 
pute had existed since 1911, when the earlier 
agreement terminated. The new agreement 
restores the agreement of 1911, and provides 
that hostilities are to cease immediately and 
that work is to be resumed. It was estimated 
that construction work in the United States 
and Canada to the value of about $250,000,000 
was delayed by the differences between the 
two branches of building dabour. 

The American Federation of Labour at its 
recent convention dealt also with a dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Railway. Clerks 
and the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters on the question of jurisdiction over chauf- 
feurs. The former Brotherhood, with a total 
membership of 92,200, was suspended from 
membership in the Federation, unless within 
ninety days it should transfer to the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters all drivers, chauffeurs, 
stablemen and garage employees, hitherto 
under the jurisdiction of the Railway Clerks. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Sane notes in this section of the Lasour 

GAZETTE relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under tthe provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
are aiso noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all ebeheans of vocational education and 
industrial training which are of benefit to work- 
ers in various branches of industrial, commer- 
cial and home-making activities. 


The Apprentice Problem 


The following article is taken from the Que- 
bec Chronicle of October 15, 1925 :— 

Tt is a well known fact that the evolution of 
modern industry ‘toward the greater use of 
machinery, and the growing desire of families 
to commercialize their children as early as 
possible, have brought about a crisis of ap- 
prenticeship almost everywhere. This consti- 
tutes a very great danger which threatens pro- 
duction, especially in France, a country of indi- 
vidualistic tradition and highly finished work, 
little fitted for the mechanical methods of the 
standard system. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Paris has 
made an interesting effort to react against 
these methods and to furnish the working 
class with modern facilities, to form appren- 
tices. It has brought lits efforts to bear, first 
of all on that transition period which follows 
elementary school and precedes the workshop. 
It would be undesirable both from a profes- 
sional and from a moral point of view, to rush 
children who leave school at the age of thir- 
teen, into workshops, without any vocational 
guidance. In has therefore organized workshop 
schools, which while continuing the teaching 
of French mathematics and applied design, 
offer the children an opportunity to try out 
several manual trades of one group, and to 
make choice. During a period of six months, 
they are in succession, tinmen, fitters, black- 
smiths, carpenters, etc. Then they make their 
selection and at the end of the year, having 
already had some training, they can enter 
workshops, and be of some use. The first 
workshop schoo] was established in 1921; there 
are now six of them, which were opened in 
October 1924. Although of recent creation, 
they have already given results. 

A first group of these schools takes up the 
training for trades connected with the harden- 
ing of iron, bronze, sheet metal, plate iron 


or tinplate, malleable metal like lead and 
finally wood in general. They initiate the 
candidate to the professions of fitter, mechanic 
and to all ‘the small metallurgic crafts, to tin 
ware, copper ware, sheet iron, wrought iron 
and bronze carpentry, cabinet work, model- 
ling and timber work. Each school has its 
own character; one for instance is more mark- 
edly artistic, whether the work be iron or 
wood, the other two tend more to form ap- 
plicants for the building ‘trade. Other schools 
prepare for the trades which require less 
strength; paper trade, bookbinding, leather 
manufacture, shoemaking and tailoring. There 
are sections for young girls where are re- 
presented the linen trade, dressmaking, millin- 
ery, embroidery, fur, ete., also laundry and 
ironing. Finally a compulsory course in domes- 
tie science prepares the pupils to take care of 
a family. There is besides, a commercial 
school, which forms salesmen and saleswomen, 
clerks, and windo® dressers. 

On leaving tthe workshop schools, after a 
year of work, the young men begin their real 
apprenticeship. This period of their instruc- 
tion is concerned more particularly with each 
branch of trade. But the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce does not lose its interest in them. 
It organizes associations for apprenticeships 
or special commissions for apprenticeships, 
which create corporative workshops for first 
year apprentices and professional courses for 
improvement. Finally the ‘Chamber has 
created commercial schools, and subsidizes 
municipal vocational guidance bureaus and 
private institutions which give their attention 
to apprenticeship. 

This enterprise has greatly interested the 
different unions which have contributed their 
professional experience and advice, and also 
financial help; while the public authorities. 
the Department of Technical Education and 
the Municipal Council of Paris, have granted 
subsidies and given the necessary quarters, 
free of charge. 


Analysis of Paper Hangers’ Trade 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, DC., has recently published a 
complete analysis of the paper hangers’ trade 
together with suggestive courses of training 
for apprentices and journeymen workers. Bul- 
letin No. 102, the twenty-ninth number of the 
Trade and Industrial Series, contains sixty- 
two pages of very useful, condensed infor- 
mation which should be in. the hands of every 
person having anything to do with apprentice- 
ship or the training of workers in paper-hang- 
ing. 
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It is divided into five parts and contains four 
sketchmaps of the United States showing 
the distribution of paper-hanging schools and 
of centres offering instruction in metal-working 
trades, wood-working trades and automotive 
trades. Part I deals with the requirements, 
training problems and methods of securing 
and using instructional matertal. Part II 
covers the trade analysis in all its details. It 
includes six charts which present, in tabulated 
form, all the information concerning each job 
in connection with preparing walls, paste-table 
work, hanging paper, hanging mouldings, brush 
work and special operations. Part III indicates 
the methods of using the analysis in preparing 
courses and gives suggestive outlines for all 
types of day and evening courses. Part IV 
givse suggestive lesson plans and information 
for the instructor’s note book. Part V contains 
a list of trade terms and a bibliography on 
house decoration and wpaper-hanging. The 
bulletin is prepared with the usual care and 
thoroughness of the Federal Board’s publica- 
tions and is a valuable contribution to the 
development of vocational education. 


Apprenticeship in Wisconsin 

According to the biennial report of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin for the years 
1922-24, the Wisconsin apprenticeship system 
established by law in 1915 as a result of the 
joint efforts of journeymen and employers has 
proved very successful. Under this law all 
minors who receive instruction in a trade as 
a part of their compensation for employment 
must be apprenticed under an indenture speci- 
fying the amount and kind of training to be 
given, and approved by the Industrial Com- 
mission. The Commision supervises the train- 
ing of the apprentice and enforces the terms 
of the agreement. Practically every one of 
the larger manufacturing plants now employs 
a supervisor of apprenticeship and in Milwau- 
kee a district director of apprenticeship has 
been appointed by the metal trades. The 
vocational (continuation) schools of the State 
are giving support to the scheme. 

Up to June 30, 1924, nearly 1,000 appren- 
tices had completed training periods averag- 
ing four years each and had received certi- 
ficates of graduation from the industrial com- 
mission. On that date, 2,050 agreements were 
in force, involving about 70 occupations. 


Vocational Guidance in Rome 
The municipal authorities of Rome have 
decided to establish a vocational-guidance 
office with the following functions: To provide 
information to the children of the four higher 
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school grades on trades and occupations, by 
means of pamphlets, lectures, moving pictures, 
and visits to factories and work places; to 
familiarize the children and their parents with 
the requirements of the various occupations; 
and to ascertain the physical and mental fit- 
ness of the child. Detailed records, including 
both mental and physical data, will be kept 
for each child in the four grades. 


Chicago to have College to Train Chefs 


Chicago is to have the first training college 
for chefs in the United States, if plans of the 
American Caterers’ Association are carried out. 
Mr. Jacob Miller, spokesman of the Associ- 
ation, says “There is a serious shortage of 
trained continental cooks throughout the 
world. Emissaries who have combed the old 
world for trained and experienced chefs in 
our behalf report that Europe can no longer 
furnish the sort of cooking talent we require 
here. We must draft out own chef material 
from native ranks, train it ourselves and place 
it before our ranges at salaries ranging all the 
way from $10,000 to $35,000 annually.” 


Organization of Vocational Guidance 


A new book which should be of value to 
every person interested in vocational educa- 
tion or the welfare of young people entering 
industrial and commercial life is Dr. A. F. 
Payne’s “Organization of Vocational Guid- 
ance.” (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Price $3.50, 488 pages). It is divided 
into twenty-three chapters and contains nine 
appendices in the form of selected reading lsts, 
bibliographies and special publications dealing 
with all phases of vocational guidance. The 
book presents in clear, concise form a sum- 
mary of the principles, organization and appli- 
cation of the various kinds of guidance now in 
use, and concludes with an outline of some 
unsolved problems, the solution of which will 
determine the nature and extent of work in the 
immediate future. Separate chapters describe 
the functions of a director of vocational guid- 
ance and of a vocational guidance adviser, 
and the administration of a vocational guid- 
ance system. Considerable space is devoted 
to tests and measurements, and to the various 
methods of collecting and tabulating voca- 
tional information. While the book should 
be particularly valuable to school administra- 
tors, co-ordination officers, juvenile employ- 
ment officers, child welfare workers and ap- 
prenticeship supervisors, it is not too technical 
for the lay reader and may well be given a 
place in any public library. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


International Conference on Accident 
Prevention 


N view of the interest shown on all 
hands in the question of industrial safety, 
arrangements are being made for a semi-official 
exchange of views on the subject among the 
delegates to the Seventh Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The countries re- 
presented were: Chile, Denmark, Esthonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, the Nether- 
lands, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and 
Switzerland. The discussions which took place 
showed, among other things, the importance of 
personal contact between the experts of the 
different countries and how progress is in 
certain directions dependent on international 
agreement. 

The delegates who took part in this exchange 
of views held three meetings under the chair- 
manship of Sir Gerald Bellhouse, Chief In- 
spector of Factories in Great Britain. After 
taking note of the suggestions for the discus- 
sions which the International Labour Office 
had received from a number of Governments, 
they proceeded to deal with the following 
programme: 

Indication of the weight on packages in- 
tended for transport by ship. 

Statement of Sir Gerald Bellhouse on 
methods of accident prevention in Great Brit- 
ain. 

Measures for preventing the sale of machin- 
ery not equipped with recognized guards. 

Handling of inflammable liquids. 

Indication of the Weight on Packages Trans- 
ported by Ship—Before the war it was usual 
to mark the weight on packages transported 
by water. The practice has since been dropped 
but, as a certain number of the accidents 
which occur at ports are due to the over- 
loading of hoisting gear, there are obvious 
reasons for returning to it. 

‘ The question having been raised by the 
Hamburg port inspection authorities, the Ger- 
man Ministry of Labour has drafted regula- 
tions prescribing that packages weighing 1,500 
kilogrammes and upwards, if intended for 
transport by sea-going vessels, or 500 kilo- 
grammes, if for inland shipping, shall have 
their weight marked on them. This measure 
would apply of course only to German ports. 
For a really effective solution of the problem 
it would be necessary to apply some such 
provisions in all countries by international 
agreement. The meeting was unanimous in 
recognizing the importance of the question 
and the need of common action. It therefore 


suggested that the International Labour 
Office should study the question with a view 
to the possible adoption by the Internationai 
Labour Conference of a Recommendation on 
the subject. ¢ 

Statement by Sir Gerald Bellhouse on Ac- 
cident Prevention in Great Britain—The 
speaker described the organization and work of 
the British “Safety First” movement, which 
aims at reducing the large percentage of ac- 
cidents due to subjective causes by the ap- 
plication of educational methods. The Brit- 
ish National Safety First Association, a purely 
voluntary organization of as yet only about 
two hundred members but including some o! 
the most important industrial undertakings 
in the country, has achieved remarkable re- 
sults in creating interest in the movement 
and showing the importance of its aims. The 
Government is warmly supporting the prin- 
cipal of voluntary effort and endeavouring 
to arouse the interest of industrial circles in 
the movement and to promote collaboration 
between employers. and workers in the effort 
to reduce the number of accidents. 

Research in England into the exact causes 
of accidents is only in its beginnings, but the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board has already 
reached interesting conclusions on the influence 
of fatigue, rate of output, and the mentality 
of the individual worker in causing accidents 
in industry, these conclusions being borne out 
by the result of similar work being done in 
the United States. 

The meeting, while not adopting a formal 
resolution, expressed its opinion that the pro- 
motion of the safety movement was desirable 
and that research should be carried out into 
the causes of accidents. 

Measures for Preventing the Sale of Ma- 
chinery not EKquipped with Recognized 
Guards—A statement by the German dele- 
gation was the starting-point of the discus- 
sion on this subject. In Germany it has 
been suggested that the equipment of ma- 
chines with the necessary safeguards before 
they are sold should be required by law. Such 
a measure, however, would have been prema- 
ture; the law is too slow to follow the rapid 
progress of industrial technique.. Interna- 
tional competition is a further difficulty. 

German industry has, however, recognized 
the need of laying down certain principles 
concerning the safeguarding of machines and 
of securing that the machines are protected 
before delivery, and general principles for the 
protection of machinery have been laid down 
by a joint industrial association. There is 
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not, however, any guarantee for the applica- 
tion of these principles, and unsafe-guarded 
machines, ostensibly destined for export, may 
still be seen at exhibitions, for instance. It is 
therefore desirable that the various countries 
should come to an understanding in order 
to secure that even machines for export are 
not sold until they are guarded. Such an 
understanding ought to be possible and a 
start should be made towards securing it. 
The subsequent discussions brought out the 


great importance of this question, which is. 


another instance of a problem only scluble 
by international agreement. It was pointed 
out in particular that the maker of a machine 
is in a much better position to protect it as 
it should be protected than the employer who 
purchases it. There is difficulty, however, 
in laying down general principles for the 
protection of machinery. Moreover, it is 
hardly possible to compel an_employer who 
prefers a certain make of machine to purchase 
at the same time the guards supplied by 
another maker. The question is, therefore, a 
particularly delicate one and it will be neces- 
sary to prepare the way by careful prelimin- 
ary investigations. The meeting accordingly 
suggested that the International Labour Office 
should submit the question to the Safety 
Sub-Committee of the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene. 

Handling of Inflammable Liquids—It was 
decided that this question should be dealt 
with by means of studies in the “Industrial 
Safety Survey.” (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 
1925, page 482.) 

Third International Congress for Life 

Saving and First Aid to the Injured 


The Government has been invited to send 
delegates and to lend its support to the Third 
International Congress for Life-Saving and 
First Aid to the Injured, which is to be held 
at Amsterdam, September 7-11, 1926. The 
Congress is intended to provide a meeting- 
ground for all who, either professionally or 
otherwise, are interested in first-aid and life- 
saving work or in the prevention of accidents. 
The special purpose and object of the Con- 
gress is, by personal exchange of experiences 
and mutual encouragement, to further the 
benevolent objects in view. 

The proceedings of the Congress will con- 
sist of: (a) lectures on subjects of general 
interest, to be delivered by prominent experts 
in general sessions; and (b) discussions, which 
will take place in special sectional sessions and 
arranged in connection with lectures, reports 
and demonstrations. It is intended to have 
sections for the following branches: medical 
first-aid in accidents; instruction of non-pro- 
Tessionals in first-aid; first-aid and ambulance 
work in towns and in the country; first-aid 
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and ambulance work in land traffic (railway, 
motor car traffic, etc.); life-saving and ambu- 
lance work at sea, on coasts and on inland 
waters; first-aid and ambulance work in air- 
trafic; rescue and ambulance work in mines 
and industries connected therewith; first-aid 
and ambulance work in the _ fire-services; 
first-aid and ambulance work in mountains; 
first-aid and ambulance work in sport; the 
prevention of accidents in direct connection 
to life-saving and first-aid to the injured. 

The Dominion Government has been re- 
quested to appoint one or more persons will- 
ing to communicate with the Netherland 'Com- 
mittee with a view to creating a National 
Canadian Committee in support of the forth- 
coming Congress in Amsterdam. The leading 
organizations concerned with the promotion 
of safety work in Canada have been invited 
to advise the Government on the proposal 
that the Dominion should participate in the 
forthcoming convention. 


Value of Organized Accident Prevention 


The Canadian Mining Journal, in its issue 
of October 23, quotes a paper read by Mr. 
William Conibear at a recent meeting of the 
Lake Superior Mining section of the National 
Safety Council. Of particular interest are 
the references to the improved record made 
after 1911, when safety departments were 
organized at several mines:— 

“The mines of the Lake Superior district from 1911 
to 1923, inclusive, employed 563,134 men and reported 
1,742 men killed. The fatality rate therefore was 3.09 
per thousand. This is 17 per cent less than the rate 
for-'the metal mines and 23 per cent less than the rate 
for the coal mines in the United States, as reported 
for the same period. If the average fatality rate which 
occurred at the iron mines of Michigan from 1901 to 


1910, had prevailed throughout the entire district from 


1911 to 1923, we would have sustained an additional loss 
of 899 men. 

“The value of this conservation of life cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents—it is imestimable. It 
is this evidence, however, that proves that accident 
prevention is possible. While it is a slow process, we 
may reasonably expect that our record in the future 
will be better than that of the past.” 


While the comparison here made is not, 
owing to the poor records of accidents prior 
to 1911, a perfectly fair one, it illustrates very 
well the effect of organized effort to decrease 
the accident rate. For the period since 1911 
more fairly comparable records have been 
kept and it is pleasing to learn that: “The 
average fatality rate for all mines of the 
district during the second period (1917-1923) 
was 154 per cent less than the rate for the first 
period (1911-1916), based on the number of 
men employed. 


Accident Risks in Ontario Lumber Industry 


The Hon. Dr. Godfrey, minister of Labour 
and Health in Ontario, recently called attention 
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to the excessive number of accidents in the lum- 
bering camps in Northern Ontario. Last year 
this industry employed approximately 30,000 
men and of this number 4,724 were injured. 
The provincial administration has secured the 
co-operation of practically all the services in 
the Department of Health in an endeavor to 
reduce the number of accidents, and the num- 
ber of cases of infection following accidents. 
Dr. Godfrey intimated that if lumbermen did 
not take precautions, it was the intention of 
the Department to take some compulsory 
action to bring about a more favourable show- 
ing in the matter of decreasing the frequency 
and severity of casualties. It is asserted that 
the accident experience and accident cost in 
the lumber industry in Ontario is so heavy 
that 50 cents is added to the cost of each 
thousand feet of sawn lumber and 30 cents 
to the cost of each cord of pulpwood. 

Referring to the minister’s statement the 
Canada Lumberman quotes from an article 
contributed to ane of its recent issues by 
Mr. Samuel Price, the former chairman of 
the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Mr. Price states that the experience 
and accident cost in the Ontario lumbering 
industry in 1924 had been the worst in its 
history and that the total outlay had been 
growing during the last few years. In 1924 
the figures were not only considerably the 
highest in the actual amount that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board ever had, but in 
view of the fact that there had been a gen- 
eral decline in wages as compared with the 
earlier years, for which figures are given, and 
that compensation should naturally decrease 
with the decrease of wages (being for the 
most part a percentage of wages), the show- 
ing was particularly bad. 

While both logging and saw mill operations 
present a bad experience, the logging or woods 
operations compared with prior experience are 
much worse. The number and the seriousness 
of the accidents that have happened in the 
falling of trees is especially startling. Another 
outstanding fact is that the smaller operators 
both for logging and saw mills have a con- 
siderably larger accident cost proportionately 
than the larger ones. 


Accident Prevention in Steel Industry 


Mr. J. E. Culliney, safety engineer of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, states in Safety 
Enginéering that the Corporation, which is 
one of the large employers of labour in the 
State of Pennsylvania, with from 60,000 to 
70,000 operatives on its payroll, in steel mills, 
shipyards, and mines, has been able to greatly 
reduce the number of accidents through a well- 
organized educational programme. 
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The problem of educating the workers in 
accident prevention has been handled in several 
ways. Accident prevention campaigns are 
conducted, instruction in first aid is given, and 
tive safety committees are functioning in each 
plant. These latter are made up of workers 
in the plants, who are selected because of 
their interest in, and knowledge of safety work. 
In addition to performing their regular tasks, 
these men are safety inspectors who spread 
the gospel of accident prevention in their de- 
partments. 

When the steel plant at Lackawanna was 
taken over by Bethlehem a couple of years 
ago, the manager appointed a safety commit- 
tee of thirty employees to assist him and his 
staff in preventing accidents. In eighteen 
months the number of “lost time” accidents 
has been reduced 20 per cent. In the Bethle- 
hem plants as a whole the time lost on account 
of accidents has been reduced 40 per cent in 
the last eight years. During the same period 
the number of fatal accidents has decreased 
25 per cent. 

Eight years of this safety work have borne 
fruits for Bethlehem that give the corpor- 
ation high hopes of what it may expect to 
accomplish in the future. The number of . 
accidents today is only about half what it 
was when the work started eight years ago. 
Certain types of severe injury that once were 
common—for example accidents to the eyes of 
the workmen—are now practically unknown. 
Of accidents that still occur, the largest num- 
ber are the result of handling material or 
tools, and of tripping or falling. Such casual- 
ties are now most often due to someone’s 
thoughtlessness, and it is believed that the con- 
tinuance of the present educational program 
will mean the reduction of accidents in the 
Bethleham plants to a point where iron and 
steel work will be as safe as work in less 
hazardous occupations. 


Limiting Use of Lead Paints 


The British Home Secretary recently gave 
notice that he has certified the painting of 
vehicles with lead paints to be dangerous, 
and that he will make regulations to apply 
to all factories and workshops in which such 
painting is carried on. This regulation is in 
accordance with the recommendations made 
in 1923 by a departmental committee on 
industrial paints. Some of these recom- 
mendations may be quoted from the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for April, 1923 as follows:—. 

The committee “do not support the recom- 
mendation that the use of lead paint for the 
painting of buildings should be entirely pro- 
hibited. They are satisfied that there is at 
present no efficient substitute for lead paint 
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for outside painting and for certain kinds of 
internal painting. At the same time they 
hold that the statistics cf lead poisoning, 
arising from the use of lead paint, are suffi- 
ciently serious to make it most desirable to 
limit its use as far as practicable, and, where 
it is used, to make its use subject to statutory 
regulations. They accordingly recommend that 
legislation should be passed to give effect to 
the principles contained in the Geneva Con- 
vention, 1921, and that regulations to deal 
with the continued use of lead paint should 
be brought into force at the earliest. possibls 
moment. 
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“As regards the use of paints in other 
industries (e.g., coach and wagon painting, 
preparatory priming work in joinery estab- 
lishments, ship painting, and the lke), the 
Committee recommend that the use of paints 
should be made subject to regulations (power 
to make which already exists); and that in 
particular the dry rubbing down of lead paint 
should be made illegal. As regards internal 
painting on shipboard, they recommend that 
the regulations should make provision for 
adequate ventilation, whether lead paints are 
used or not, to counteract the effect of the 
fumes of paint thinners (turpentine, etc.)” 


FIRST AID CHAMPIONSHIP COMPETITION ON CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


OMPETITIONS in First Aid to the 
Injured for Canadian Pacific Railway 
trophies, representing the championships of 


the various districts of the system, eastern 


lines, twestern lines and all-lines, among 
employees of the Company, are annually 
conducted by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Council of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion. Each team taking part in the contests 
is composed of five men who hold First Aid 
certificates or higher awards. 

The first series of competitions held are 
those to decide the championship team of 
each District. There is no limit to the 
number of competing teams in these com- 
petitions, but the men composing them must 
be employed in the District represented by 
the trophy for which they compete. The 
winning team in these competitions then 
compete for the trophies representing the 
championship of Eastern or Western Lines, 
as the case may be. 

When the Eastern and Western Lines 
champions have been established, these two 
teams meet to compete for the Grand 
Challenge Cup, a beautiful trophy represent- 
ing the All-Lines championship. 

The tests given this year dealt with— 
Spinal injury in roundhouse pits. 
Injuries resulting from aeroplane accidents. 
Men falling through glass roofs of railway 

station concourses. 

Asphyxiation from gases in garages—and 
other forms of accidents which might 
at any time occur at work, at home 
or in sport. 

The Eastern Lines Districts of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, with the First Aid 
trophies donated for competition on them, are 
as follows :— 

New Brunswick District, Downie Cup. 
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Quebec District, Gutelius Cup. 

Ontario District, Oborne Cup. 

Algoma District, Scully Cup and Taylor 
Shield. 

Angus Works, Montreal, which for First Aid 
purposes is a District in itself, Johnson Cup. 


The Western Lines Districts and trophies 
are— 

Manitoba District, Hall Cup. 

Saskatchewan District, Scully Cup. 

Alberta District, Price Cup. 

British Columbia, Busteed Cup 


& 

1925 District competitions the 
Canadian Pacific Railway McAdam, N.B. 
team, composed of the mundermentioned 
persons, won the Downie Cup, gaining 420 
points out of a possible 450. Two other 
teams took part in the competition:—W. F. 
Bailey (Captain), William Dawson, Cameron 
Bogart, G. W. Gehan, Chas. W. Lee. 

The Windsor Street Station, Montreal, 
police team, made up of the members 
mentioned below, carried off the Gutelius 
Cup with 385 marks out of a possible 450. 
(Two other teams competed) :—H. W. Bailey 
(Captain), T. A. Griffiths, P. J. Keogh, E. G. 
Wykes, EH. C. Hibbert. 

The Toronto General Freight Office team, 
made up of the following persons, won the 
Oborne Cup, taking 356 marks out of a 
possible 450. One other team was entered in 
the contest:—Alfred T. Curle (Captain), C. 
W. Sellen, W. T. Warren, W .J. Turk, H. H. 
Braid. 

The Chapleau, Ontario team, whose per- 
sonnel is given below, won the Scully Cup 
and the Taylor Shield by obtaining 333 points 
out of 450. One other team competed:—A. 
L. Smith (Captain), R. K. Smith, E. R. 
Moncrieff, H. Searle, V. Goldstein. 


In the 
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Although no competition was held at Angus 
Works this year, an excellent team is main- 
tained among ithe constables at that point. 
Its members are:—Geo. Curtis (Captain), 
Francis Pettit, Thomas O’Neill, Alfred Edes, 
Jesse Holmes. 

Despite the fact that no “ District’ com- 
petition was held at Angus Works, it was felt 
that this team should not be debarred from 
taking part in the Eastern Lines competition. 

The five teams above-mentioned competed 
for the championship of Eastern Lines, repre- 
sented by the Lord Shaughnessy (Eastern 
Lines) Shield. The McAdam team won this 
competition by obtaining 4784 marks out of 
a possible 565. 

On October 15 the McAdam team competed 
against the Western Lines champions—the 
Winnipeg, Weston Shops No. 2 team, winners 
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of the Lord Shaughnessy (Western Lines) 
Shield—for the All-Lines trophy, but lost to 
the Westerners by a margin of 8 points, 
gaining 499 marks out of a possible 672 
whereas the Winnipeg team made 507. The 
McAdam team were the 1924 All-Lines 
champions. 

The Winnipeg team, the new holders of the 
Grand Championship Challenge Cup was as 
follows:—T. Mansbridge, H. Shaw, E. J. Bull, 
W. Reynolds (Captain), F. Perkins, and T. 
R. Miller (Reserve). Ten teams took part 
in the Western lines competition, representing 
Winnipeg, Man., Brandon, Man., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Sutherland, Sask., Calgary, Alta., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., Edmonton, Alta., Strathcona, 
Alta., Nelson, B.C., and Vancouver, B.C. The 
Winnipeg team had already won several other 
First Aid trophies in Manitoba this year. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Meeting of the Governing Body 
4 Bite Governing Body of the International 

Labour Office held its twenty-ninth 
session in Geneva from October 15 to 17. Dr. 
W. A. Riddell, Dominion of Canada Advisory 
Officer in Geneva, attended on behalf of the 
Honourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, who 
was chosen in June last as one of the six 
workers’ delegates on the Governing Body, 
was also present. 

A list was prepared of subjects which might 
be placed on the agenda of the tenth session 
of the International Labour Conference, which 
is to meet in 1927, as follows: sickness in- 
surance; annual holidays with pay for workers; 
the enforcement of the principle of freedom 
of association; methods of fixing a minimum 
wage in certain industries which are insuffi- 
ciently protected from the occupational point 
of view; and accident prevention. The Gov- 
erning Body will in January next choose from 
this list the subjects which are to be finally 
maintained on the agenda. 

The International Labour Office was in- 
structed to make a general survey of condi- 
tions of life and work in the various ocuntries 
of Asia from the point of view both of hours 
of work and of wages levels. The Office was 
also instructed to prepare a report describing 
the various classes of agricultural workers in 
each country and the principles upon which 
they are organized and, where this is the case, 
represented in national institutions. An en- 
quiry was also authorized into conditions of 
work in the coal-mining industry with the aim 


of making an explanatory and comparative 
study of all available information concerning 
hours of work, wages and annual holidays in 
this industry in the various countries in which 
coal mining is carried on. 

The Governing Body appointed May 25, 
1926, as the date of the opening of the next 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, which is to be held in Geneva. 

In response to an invitation from the Polish 
Government, the Governing Body decided to 
hold its next session in Warsaw on January 
26, 1926. 


Australia and the Conventions 


In reply to a question in the Australian 
House of Representatives, the Prime Minister 
gave the following information :— 

Of the decisions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, five of the Conventions and five of the 
Recommendations come within federal jurisdiction. 
These are as follows: the three Genoa Conventions 
(1920); the two Geneva Maritime Conventions (1921); 
the Genoa Recommendations (1920); and the Fourth 
Session Recommendation (1922) concerning migration 
statistics. 

One Convention, namely, the Draft Convention for 
establishing facilities for finding employment for sea- 
men (Genoa, 1920), the provisions of which are covered 
by existing legislation, has been ratified. The question 
of the ratification of the other four is still under 
consideration. As regards the Recommendations, one 
of these, the Fourth Session (1922) Recommendation 
concerning communication to the International Labour 
Office of staitistical and other information regarding 
emigration, immigration and the repatriation and 
transit of emigrants, is beimg complied with by the 
Commonwealth; the other four are inapplicable or are 
unnecessary under Australian conditions, and the League 
of Nations has been advised accordingly. 

Eleven Conventions and sixteen Recommendations 
have been sent to the State Governments for any 
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legislative or other action they might see fit to take. 
The States were requested to inform the Common- 
wealth Government of what action they have taken to 
give effect to the different instruments adopted by the 
International Labour Organization. This request has 
been complied with in respect of most of the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations and the information so 
received has been duly communicated to the League of 
Nations. 


The Prime Minister also answered a 
question concerning the ratification of the 
White Lead Convention. After explaining that 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles allows 
a federal State to treat a Convention as a 
Recommendation, he added :— 

The Convention dealing with the use of white lead 
in paint is one which comes within the jurisdiction 
of the States, and the question of its ratification does 
not therefore arise. 


Decisions of League of Nations Assembly 
Affecting Labour 


The Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nattons which was held in Geneva during 
September, took several decisions of interest 
to the International Labour Organization. 

In the first place, the Assembly adopted, at 
the instance of the French delegation, a reso- 
lution in favour of the holding of an inter- 
national conference to investigate the economic 
difficulties which stand in the way of the 
revival of general prosperity, and to ascer- 
tain the best means of overcoming these diffi- 
culties and preventing disputes. The Council 
of the League was invited to set up a Com- 
mittee which, with the assistance of the techni- 
cal organizations of the League and the Inter- 
national Labour Office, would prepare for such 
a Conference to be held under the auspices of 
the League. 

In the second place, the Assembly received 
a report of the International Labour Office on 
the work accomplished for refugees since the 
beginning of 1925, expressed its great, appre- 
ciation of this work, and recommended that, 
subject to the approval of the Governing Body 
of the Office, provision sould be made for the 
establishment of additional agencies for the 
Refugees Service in South America. In 
supporting this decision, the Duchess of 
Atholl (Great Britain) spoke in cordial terms 
of the results already achieved by the Office 
in placing 18,000 refugees in nine months. 
Measures were also approved for giving effect 
to proposals arising out of the mission of Dr. 
Nansen to Armenia in connection with the 
settlement of refugees there. 

Finally, after careful examination by the 
Fourth (Financial) Committee, the Assembly 
adopted without change the budget estimates 
for the International Labour Office for 1926, 
viz., 6,780,838 francs. 
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Recent Ratifications 


The total number of ratifications of Draft 
Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference registered with the League of 
Nations is now 182. This figure includes two 
conditional ratifications of the Eight-Hour 
Day Convention by Austria and Italy respec- 
tively, and shows an increase in five months 
of 36. 

The Government of Finland has recently 
communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations its ratification of three 
Draft Conventions as follows:— 

1. Fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to employment at sea; 

2. Fixing the minimum age for admission 
of young persons to employment as 
trimmers and stokers; 

3. Concerning compulsory medical ex- 
amination of children and young persons 
employed at sea. 

These three Conventions have now been 
ratified, respectively, by 13 States, 11 States 
and 11 States. In addition, three ratifications 
of the first Convention and two each of the 
second and third have been authorized and 
are pending. 


Kight-Hour Day Convention 


An important step in connection with the 
ratification of the Eight-hour Day Convention 
of the International Labour Conference (1919) 
is marked by the submission to the Belgian 
Parliament of a Government bill providing 
that the Convention “shall have full and com- 
plete effect in Belgium.” In an explanatory 
memorandum the Belgian Government recom- 
mends the unconditional ratification of this 
Convention and adds that “those who in 
other countries are striving for this great re- 
form (the eight-hour day) will find in Bel- 
gium’s action a fresh and important. argu- 
ment to support their cause”. 

While the Belgian Government has thus 
recommended unconditional ratification, the 
French Government has secured unanimous 
consent of the Chamber of Deputies to a bill 
for ratification of this same Convention, sub- 
ject to the reservation that the obligations 
which it entails for France shall take effect 
only when it has been ratified also by Ger- 
many. 

The subject matter of this Convention was 
debated exhaustively by the British Parlia- 
ment at the last’ session and the Minister of 
Labour announced later that he was in in- 
formal communication with other ministers 
of labour with a view to seeing what can be 
done “in order to go forward”. It is under- 
stood that preliminary steps are being taken 
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towards arranging for a conference between 
five of the principal industrial states of 
Europe, namely, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Germany, looking to a com- 
mon understanding on this subject. 


Migration Movements, 1920-1923 


The International Labour Office, Geneva, 
has just published a study of international 
statistics of world migration movements, 


1920-1923. This study is a first attempt at. 


international statistics, and improvements are 
no doubt possible and will be sought in 
future, yet it is felt that this general survey 
contains new information on the various cur- 
rents of migration and the composition of 
the groups of persons of which they are made 
up, and that it should serve as a serious scien- 
tific basis for the future extension of migra- 
tion statistics. Its preparation has already 
had the useful result of inducing several 
states to make or contemplate important im- 
provements in their methods. They have 
tried, or propose, to bring these into closer 
conformity with the provisions of the Recom- 
mendation concerning information on migra- 
tion adopted by the International Labour 


Co-operative Coal Mine at 


A recent issue of the Co-operative News 
(Manchester) gives an account of the Shil- 
bottle Colliery, lately acquired by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of Great Britain. 
“Since the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
purchased Shilbottle an entirely new colliery 
has been created, and the three-and-a-half 
million co-operators in England and Wales 
are now not only colliery owners on a very 
considerable scale, but the owners of an 
up-to-date model colliery. For the next 
hundred years at least the co-operative 
democracy holds the mining rights over more 
than 3,000 acres, giving a hold on an esti- 
mated total of something like nine million 
tons of coal. The quality of this coal is 
famous. Independent analysis shows less \than 
4 per cent of ash as against an average residue 
of 10 per cent. The difference means more 
burning quality, more heat and power in 
Shilbottle coal. The new mine, unlike the 
old, goes down to the centre of this coal area, 
1,000 feet deep. From the shaft bottom, a 
double roadway 12 feet wide and 9 feet high, 
bricked and steel-supported leads to single 
roads, 6 feet 6 inches high, when the face of 
the main 2 feet 6 inches seam is gained. Not, 
only is the pit kept dry, but, thanks to 
abundant ventilation and general care, naked 
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Conference in 1922, and thus to effect a 
ereater uniformity. The study should also be 
of immediate practical value. It throws light 
on the development of migration after the 
war, and offers a basis for that research into 
causes and effects which is essential for the 
adoption of a more systematic policy, whether 
international or national in scope. In addi- 
tion, countries of emigration and of immi- 
gration alike will find information on the 
origin, destination, and composition of the 
groups of migrants, and thus obtain material 
for a policy of effective rivalry or useful col- 
laboration, as the case may be, with other 
states. Finally, there is scarcely any need to 
draw attention to the interest of such statis- 
tics to employers, workers, transport under- 
takings, private organisations for protecting 
migrants, etc., particularly at a time of world 
economic disturbance. 

The information obtained was centralised 
by the Migration Section of the International 
Labour Office of which Professor Louis Varlez 
is the head. The work of examining the data 
received, interpreting, completing and _ co- 
ordinating them, was entrusted to Dr. Imre 
Ferenczi, the author of the report under dis- 
cussion. 


Shilbottle, Northumberland 


lights can be used at the face, and even 
flashlight photographs taken. 

“Besides creating a model mine, the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society has built a new 
village, most pleasantly situated in undulating 
fertile country, having sea views towards 
Alnmouth Bay. These new houses are only 
eight to the acre; each has three bedrooms 
and bath; and in accordance with the county 
custom they are occupied by married Shil- 
bottle colliers rent free. Free coal is also 
supplied the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
The colliery is a great asset for the co- 
operative movement especially in the New- 
castle district. The realization of that asset 
by means of a full daily output is the big 
further essential to success. The co-operative 
movement, and particularly the miners in 1, 
have it in their power to give the answer. 
Years past co-operative coal mining failed. 
Trade union coal mining also failed. Num- 
bers of interested persons evidently expect 
it to fail again. But given a reasonable free- 
dom for the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
to work in relation to whatever trade union 
conditions exist for the pits of the county, 
the critics of co-operation will receive a reply 
that should be complete, with success for its 
last work.” 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


ONTINUED improvement in the employ- 
ment situation was indicated by the firms 
reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at the beginning of October, when the staffs of 
the 5,923 firms making returns were increased 
by 18,315 persons to 809,072. This is the 
largest absolute increase recorded on October 
1 of any year since 1920, adding over twice as 
many workers to payrolls as did the gain 
shown on the same date of 1924. The index 
number of employment stands at 98.3 as com- 
pared with 96.6 on September 1, 1925; and 
with 93.9, 99.5, 94.6 and 90.2 at the beginning 
of October, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. Manufacturing, logging, mining, trans- 
portation and trade were more active, but 
employment in construction and_ services 
showed a seasonal falling-off on the date un- 
der review. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
course of employment since 1923; the curve, 
it will be noted, is higher than at the same 
time last year, although it continues to be 
a little lower than in 1923, when the trend 
was downward. 


Employment by Provinces 


Activity increased in all except the Mari- 
time Provinces, the largest gain being recorded 
in Ontario. 

Maritime Provinces—Considerable losses in 
highway construction, together with compar- 
atively small reductions in summer hotels and 
steam railway operation, caused a decline in 
the Maritime Provinces that was partly offset 
by improvement in iron and steel and food 
factories, logging camps, and coal mines. The 
result was a decrease of 713 persons in the 
payrolls of the 513 firms making returns, who 
employed 65,247 workers on October 1. At 
the same time last year, additions to staffs 
were noted, but the index number was practi- 
cally the same as on the date under review. 

Quebec—Further improvement was regis- 
tered in Quebec, where employment has in- 
creased steadily since the beginning of the 
year. The situation is more favourable than 
on October 1, 1924, when slight declines were 
indicated. Statements tabulated from 1,270 
employers showed that they had 225,601 
workers as against 222,896 at the beginning of 
September, 1925. Manufacturing, logging, 
mining, shipping and stevedoring, building 
construction and trade reported the largest 
gains. Within the manufacturing division, the 
boot, shoe, textile, electrical apparatus, food, 
musical instruments, rubber and _ building 


material industries increased their staffs most 
extensively, while sawmills recorded the only 
noteworthy losses, which were of a seasonal 
character. 

Ontario.—Manufacturing and logging showed 
substantial increases, but there were decreases 
in metallic ore mining, transportation and 
construction. Of the gains in the manufactur- 
ing industries, those in iron and steel, veget- 
able foods, and textiles were especially pro- 
nounced, but improvement was also indicated 
in boots and shoes, musical instruments, rub- 
ber, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metals. Lumber mills, on the other hand, 
registered seasonal curtailment. The working 
force of the 2,720 firms reporting aggregated 
335,061 persons, or 7,218 more than on Septem- 
ber 1. Although somewhat greater expansion 
was indicated at the beginning of Oltober 
last year, the index number then was lower. 

Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed an upward move- 
ment, according to 765 firms whose payrolls 
included 105,966 workers, as compared with 
102,263 in the preceding month. Activity had 
diminished at the same time in 1924, and the 
index number then was more than eight points 
below its present level, Iron and steel plants, 
coal mines, transportation and trade were 
decidedly busier. Summer hotels, saw-mills, 
highway and railway construction, on the 
other hand, were seasonally slacker. 

British Columbia.—Continued though smal- 
ler increases were noted in British Columbia, 
where 402 persons were added to the staffs of 
the 655 reporting firms, whose returns showed 
77,197 workers. Logging camps made the 
most noteworthy gains, but the lumber, pulp 
and paper, iron and steel, and non-ferrous 
metal industries were also more fully engaged. 
Food and electric current plants, construction 
and services however, showed seasonal reduc- 
tions in personnel. A distinctly downward ten- 
dency was indicated on October 1 of last year, 
when the index number was over 10 points 
lower. 

The accompanying table gives index numbers 
of employment in the five economic areas into 
which the country is divided in these statis- 
tics. 


Employment by Cities 


The situation in the eight cities for which 
separate tabulations are made was better than 
at the beginning of September. 

Montreal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal continued to be upward; manufac- 
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turing generally, construction, transportation 
and trade recorded heightened activity, while 
the only reductions of any size were in com- 
munication. Within the manufacturing group, 
boot and shoe, musical instrument, food and 
electrical apparatus plants recorded the great- 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Number employed by the ey aha firms in January, 1920= 
C0) 
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est gains. The working force of the 689 firms 
making returns aggregated 112,881 persons, as 
compared with 110,771 on September 1. The 
gains noted at the same time last year were 
on a smaller scale, and the index number on 
October 1, 1925, was higher than at any time 
since the record for the city began in 1922 

Quebec—Manufacturing and shipping af- 
forded more employment; the 90 Quebec em- 
ployers whose statistics were received had 
8,898 workers, or 312 more than in the preced- 
ing month. Improvement was also recorded 
at the same time last year, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 

Toronto—Further expansion im employment 
was indicated in Toronto; textile, electrical 
apparatus, vegetable food, and musical instru- 
ment factories, telephones, local transporta- 
tion and services reported gains, fut construc- 
tion work was slightly curtailed. ‘Statements 
were tabulated from 784 firms having 97,031 
employees, as compared with 95,641 on Sep- 
tember 1. The situation was more favourable 
than at the beginning of October, 1924, when 
there were additions to staffs on a slightly 
smaller scale. 

Ottawa.—there was an increase of 281 persons 
in the payrolls of the 127 firms making returns 
in Ottawa, who employed 10,703 workers. The 
gains took place chiefly in the construction 
industries, while Jumber mills showed a 
seasonal reduction. Activity was somewhat 
greater on October 1, 1925, than at the same 
time last year, when no change was reported. 

Hamilton—Continued improvement was 
registered in Hamilton; iron and steel and 
food factories absorbed most of the addition- 
ally employed workers, but there were minor 
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gains in a large number of industries. Returns 
were complied from 197 employers having 
26,805 persons on their pay rolls as compared 
with 26,318 on September 1. Employement 
was in greater volume than at the beginning 
of October, 1924, when the tendency was also 
upward. 

Windsor—Automobile factories recorded 
further gains im employment, while little 
change was shown in other groups. A com- 
bined staff of 10,382 workers was employed 
by the 79 firms reporting; they had 9,535 em- 
ployees in the preceding month. 

Winnipeg—Trade and manufacturing were 
brisker, while there were rather slight con- 
tractions in construction. The working force 
of the 288 reporting employers included 25,050 
persons, a gain of 212 as compared with their 
September report. Employment was on a 
higher level than on October 1 a year ago, 
when there was also a favourable movement. 

Vancouver.—Another moderate increase was 
shown in Vancouver, 232 firms having 24,820 
employees, as against 24,681 in the preceding 
month. The situation was very much better 
than on the same date of last year; it was in 
fact, more favourable than at any time since 
the record for the city began in 1922. ‘Tin 
can and lumber factories and construction 
afforded more employment on October 1, 1925, 
than on September 1, but canneries were 
rather slacker. 

The following table gives index numbers of 
employment by cities. 'The column headed 
“Relative Weight” in this ‘table shows the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in each of the indicated cities bears 
to the total number of employees reported 
in ‘Canada by the firms making returns on 
October 1, 1925. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES 
(Number employed by ihe reporting firms in January, 1925= 
00 
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Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing showed a 
further upward movement, the gain of 8,778 
persons being the largest increase this division 
has recorded on October 1 of any year since 
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1920. The 3,828 manufacturers reporting had 
449.016 operatives, as compared with 440,238 
on September 1.» Iron andi steel registered 
very marked improvement, especially in roll- 
ing mills, automobile and railwary car plants; 
the textile, edible plant products, boot, shoe, 
musical instrument, rubber, electrical appara- 
tus anid non-ferrous metal industries were also 
much more active. On the other hand, fish 
canning and preserving, lumber and electric 
current works released employees, the declines 
in the two industries first named being of a 
seasonal character. The index number was 
higer by nearly six points tham on October 1, 
1924, when considerable additions to staffs 
were also noted. 





ning oi October of a year ago, ‘but employ- 
ment was on a higher level than at that time. 

Musical Instruments—Further additions to 
staffs, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, were 
made by the 39 establishments reporting in 
this division. They had 2,954 workers, or 338 
more than in the preceding month. This in- 
crease is greater than was the gain registered 
on October 1, 1924, when the index number 
was slightly lower. | 

Plant Products, Edible—Continued extpan- 
sion on a large scale was recorded in these 
industries at the beginning of October, fruit 
and vegetable canneries, chocolate, confection- 
ery and biscut factories, flour and cereal mills 
reporting the greatest gains. All provinces 
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Animal Products, Edible—Dairies and fish 
preserving establishments were slacker, while 
meat packing plants afforded increased em- 
ployment. The net contraction affected 
approximately the same number of workers 
as that registered on the same diate of last 
year, when the index number was _ lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 176 firms 
whose payrolls declined from 16,169 persons 
on September 1, to 15,527 at the beginning of 
October. A large number of the workers 
released were in British Columbia. 

Leather Products—Continued improvement, 
exceeding that recorded at the same time last 
year, took place in the leather industries, 
mainly in boot and shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. According to turns from 195 
manufacturers, they employed 16,424 workers, 
or 485 less than in the preceding month. 

Lumber and Products—Pronounced seasonal 
curtailment of operations was indicated in lum- 
ber mills in all provinces excepit British 
Columbia. Furniture factories, however, were 
busier. A combined working force of 56,307 
persons was reported by the 728 manufacturers 
making returns, who had’ 57,954 employees on 
September 1. This reduction was rather lar- 
ger than the decrease recorded at the begin- 
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except British Columbia shared in the im- 
provement, which was most noteworthy in 
Ontario. The payrolls of the 317 firms re- 
porting in this group rose from 29,097 on 
September 1 to 31,753 at the beginning of 
October. The additions to staffs made at the 
same time last year affected only about 
half as many workers, and the situation then 
was much less favourable. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Varying condi- 
tions in different divisions of the pulp and 
paper industry produced a net decline of 53 
persons in the working force of the 466 firms 
making returns, these firms employing 52,746 
workers. Pulp and paper mills were slacker, 
but printing, publishing and paper goods af- 
forded increased employment. Curtailment 
was noted in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and ‘Ontario, while elsewhere there was a 
favourable tendency. Although expansion was 
indicated on October 1, 1924, the index num- 
ber then was slightly lower than at the present 
time. 

Rubber Products—Continuing the improve- 
ment that began in January and has recorded 
uninterruptedly since then, employment in rub- 
ber factories increased on October 1. Reduc- 
tions in personnel were noted at the beginning 
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of October of last year, and the index number 
was higher than at anytime in the last four 
years. Returns were compiled from 30 manu- 
facturers of rubber products employing 13,139 
hands, as compared with 12,829 on September 
1. The gain was largely confined to Quebec 
and Ontario. 

Textile Products—There was a substantial 
increase in the number of persons employed 
in the textile industries at the beginning of 
October, but the expansion was considerably 
smaller than that indicated at the same time 
in 1924. Nevertheless, the situation this year 
was better than it was then. According to 
statistics received from 511 establishments, they 
employed 68,424 workers, or 1,432 more than 
in the preceding month. Cotton, thread, hos- 
iery, knitting, garment and other factories af- 
forded greater employment chiefly in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Electric current—Further and somewhat 
greater declines were recorded in plants pro- 
ducing electric current in British Columbia, 
Quebec and Ontario. An aggregate working 
force of 12,246 persons was employed by the 
86 companies making returns; they had 12,756 
employees at the beginning of September. 
Curtailment on a smaller scale was indicated 
on October 1, 1924, but the index number then 
was a few points lower than at the present 
time. 

Lilectrical apparatus—Repeating the move- 
ment noted at the same time last year, elec- 
trical apparatus works increased their payrolls 
on October 1; the gain this year was, how- 
ever, considerably larger than it was then, 
the index number standing this year at 117.3, 
as compared with 112.1 on October 1, 1924. 
Thirty-six employers reported 9,320 workers, 
as against 8,669 in the preceding month. Fac- 
tories in Quebec and Ontario absorbed practi- 
sally all the additionally employed workers. 
Iron and steel products—Continued im- 
provement was reported in this division, roll- 
ing mills, automobile and railway cars shops, 
in particular, showing important gains. Agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, heating appli- 
ance, iron pipe and hardware factories were 
also busier. Statements were tabulated from 
642, manufacturers having 115,560 workers in 
their employ as against 110,286 on September 
1. All provinces except Quebec shared in the 
expansion, which was, however, most note- 
worthy in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 
Smaller increases took place at the beginning 
of October a year ago; the index this year 
was several points hhigher than it was then. 

Non-ferrous metal products —Lead, tin, zinc, 
copper and other divisions of the non-ferrous 
metal group afforded greater employment, 
mainly in Ontario and British Columbia. Very 


little change in the situation was recorded on 
October 1, 1924, when employment was on a 
lower level. The working force of the 102 
manufacturers making returns aggregated 
11,761, as compared with 11,342 at the begin- 
ning of September, 1925. 

Mineral products—Contrary to the upward 
tendency indicated on October 1, 1924, there 
was a decline in employment in this group 
on the date under review; 103 persons were 
released from the payrolls of the 74 reporting 
firms, whose staffs included 10,032 workers. 
Ontario registered the contraction. Conditions 
were very slightly better than at the same time 
last year. 

Logging 

Further seasonal gains were noted in all 
provinces in logging; 207 firms enlarged their 
working force from 15,128 on September 1 to 
19,484 at the beginning of October. Although 
this increase exceeded that which took place 
on the same date last year, the index num- 
ber then was higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Considerable recovery from the losses 
registered in the preceding month were noted 
in logging on October 1, 1,600 persons being 
added to the staffs of the 91 reporting oj er- 
ators. They employed 24,573 workers. Em- 
ployment on October 1, 1924, showed a down- 
ward trend, but the index then was above 
the level of this year. 

Metallic ores—There was a large decline in 
employment in metallic ore mines in Ontario. 
Statements received from 45 firms showed 
that they employed 13,126 persons, as com- 
pared with 13,998 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Moderate improvement was indicated 
at the same time last year, and the index 
number was somewhat higher. 

Non-metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
According to 74 employers in this division, 
they enlarged their working forces by 148 per- 
sons to 6,883 on October 1. The gain took 
place almost entirely in asbestos mines and 
quarries in Quebec. A minor increase in em- 
ployment was also noted at the beginning of 
October a year ago, but the situation then was 
less favourable. 


Communication 


Employment on telephones showed a slight 
gain, but there were larger reductions on tele- 
graphs, with the result that there was a net 
decline of 101 persons in the working forces 
of the 186 companies reporting; they employed 
23,786 persons. Somewhat more _ extensive 
losses were indicated on October 1, 1924, but 
the index number then was not quite as high 
as at the same date this year. 
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Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Seasonal ac- 
tivity on a rather larger scale than on the 
same date last year was andicated by cartage 
companies generally and in grain elevators, in 
the Prairie Provinces. Reports were received 
from 109 firms in this group, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 20,020 persons, or 715 more than in the 
preceding month. This increase was much 
larger than the gain recorded at the beginning 
of October last year, and the index number 
in 1925 was somewhat higher. 
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Steam Railway Operation—Continued ex- 
pansion was noted in railway operation, 
mainly in the Prairie Provinces, where the 
movement of the harvest had commenced. 
The payrolls of the 102 employers whose 
statistics were received aggregated 77,586 per- 
sons, as compared with 76,071 in the preceding 
month. Curtailment of operations was shown 
on October 1 a year ago, and the index then 
was about two points below its level in 1925. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Sixty firms in 
this division increased their working forces 


TABLE IIIINDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES 
(Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920 = 100) 


* Relative 
Industry weight 

Manufacturing yh 0) 8 is) LOE a 55-5 
Anima] products—edible...................000: 1-9 
HUPANG! PreGuetarmimnnidies ws hs keen aes 1 
Leatherand) productays oui jsut ela), 2:0 
um ber and procuctsge: oxi athe eee al, 7:0 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... sl UO A li 4-9 
Lumberjproduets visa eh eh Mabey Weta: > he 2-1 
Musica linstrimenta elas i ae eles pea a 2a “4 
Plant products—edible. 22.) A i 3-9 
BPulprand paper productsi: jess: sao ae cs eimai 6-5 
Pulp and paper ieee falas ia Hil cy Ute eect t ty 3-2 

Pa Her products. Lh). Mec va: Sas TTA 8 
Brintime.and publishing ah .c ecauioe me peyeeiyee 2-5 
IRUDDeM products: a. cur tee nee eee carck 1-6 
Mextileproducts we sek eee ee eee mia. 8-4 
Threadviyvarn and/clothejy asus ot olen} 3-2 
Hosiery and kmit’goods...)...002.0.... 04. .0. 1-5 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 2-6 
COPREr ERIE MR oe A MN 1-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors............ 1:5 
Wood distillates and extracts................... “1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 8 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 1-1 
HMleCtricG CUREENG! RIA WEN s es. AUN. bien ts 1:5 
MlectricalapparaLusn sts voice cece t Mensa chee 1-2 
‘Tron’andistee!productarmesedscts stale eae ess Meets 14-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 1-6 
Machinery other than vehicles............... 1-2 
Agricultural implements..................... 8 
AN GVCHTCLES Ue INR NN EM 101 hie 6-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. “4 
Heating appliances gs 299i sue. F0 Ny wed ee 6 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s............... 6 
Foundry and machine shop products.......... 6 

Ot he4rsee, eae. LU a MOND aaa RS a 1-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.................5-- 1-5 
MINer aL PNOAUGTSEH. vente cice ays sess eicse olaracies eet 1-2 
Miscellancousss cate he. 258. ea PPL 5 
Msg BU th Bh i Bing Wado eek et gph ha sadapeanlde oh bole nats Brafae’s bheye 2-4 
NTS TRL Te ere a sept ents ol tin staged a idier Vor tchsia. 015 5-5 
Coak? it EPEAT AREY ASR Ar Sah 3-0 
Motalliciores nani h eka bates Re na ale, 1-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 9 
Communication L204. £6. . 3-0 
Pielegr ay mss ic UR lip -comamabelahih ctals fis ches treks 6 
PPelepnONes pe see ooh ee te eae cet cs ois 2-4 
Transportationy,.. 425274 ee 13-9 
Street railways and cartage.................... 2-5 
CULL WELY Bee eee ete eens Peete eet la cece 9-6 
Shipping and stevedoring...............2.0006: 1-8 
Construction and Maintemance................ 10-8 
BY INU N LEY Seah la oneal) ai ala a ae we gant sie iia ad 5 3°5 
ich ary wie het cid t ater eaters Sted ae 2-3 
SER SUA LV Soya. cy sit aM oi ah Lael phesc abe at Re es ated os 5-0 
SSCL PACES eter ree ae hin ty Paneer FOL, WN Rae ua 1-8 
Hotelandirestaunant actin sare tletrate s ancteydete ss 1:0 
IPTOLCS SIONAL abies ai io cess cde ate ee eerie eRe lcie 2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..................4: 6 
BIE tk. cee he vere Morte ety eens al sayy 71 

ES OUAIL rescore s eee chiens os Sane aries ie ieee 4-6 
Wholesale. eae ARR Pas Lae Lek 2°5 
A Meindustriesisy. sayteedei oe <a cle Gorse oc aad 100-0 








Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Octiii; Oct. 1, 
1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
91-3 89-4 85-7 91-8 86-7 81-3 
100°5 104-2 97-0 88-6 92-4 91-2 
90:8 84-0 88-3 100-2 99-1 97-3 
75-2 72°3 74-4 78°9 79°41 81-0 
113-4 115-1 107-9 116-4 108-3 91-9 
142-1 145-5 137-7 146-4 129-1 104-9 
771 76-2 70-0 76-6 80-2 75-5 
67-8 §2°5 65-3 66:6 66°7 62-0 
113-9 104-4 106-5 103-9 103-8 104-0 
102-8 102-9 101-1 104-7 96-9 86-7 
110-2 111-4 105-2 115-1 101-0 85-7 
91-7 88°8 91-8 91-0 87-7 79-0 
98-0 97-6 99-5 97-1 95-1 91-0 
92-1 89-9 66-5 67-4 74°6 65-1 
89-6 88-0 85-4 86-9 88-7 84-8 
103-0 100-9 91-9 93-6 100-4 93-0 
93-9 92-4 86-2 93-1 91-5 80-7 
74-1 72-3 76-4 77-0 77°8 80-2 
94-7 94-6 94-6 91-8 88-5 83-8 
103-6 103-9 101-5 101-1 100-9 102-7 
81-7 73°6 112-0 104-2 80-5 80-1 
80-1 79°6 82-6 88-5 89-0 80-9 
90-0 90-0 87-0 99-8 92-8 83-4 
134-3 138-3 131-5 122-1 122-9 105-3 
117-3 109-2 112-1 104-3 81-9 78-7 
74-5 71-0 66-6 81-3 72-1 70:0 
61-2 49-8 47-3 69-2 60-4 62-5 
72°8 71-2 66-1 76-8 63°6 64-5 
59-6 57-2 35°38 60:0 53-3 42-5 
89-8 86-1 81-8 97-4 86-1 82-6 
28-5 30-0 30-4 31:0 22-1 43-0 
87-0 83-8 83-2 92-2 89-0 84-4 
76-5 75°7 76-1 115-6 88-1 82-2 
74-3 73°4 67-4 82-0 73-4 64-1 
73-1 71-1 69-1 76-9 73°4 66-0 
86-6 83-8 77-8 89-7 74-8 63-1 
109-5 110°9 108-1 100-3 97-3 87-7 
84-3 82-5 82-5 82-1 83-9 82-3 
49-5 38-5 53-4 51-7 42-1 48-1 
96-2 93-7 99-0 104-9 101-1 96-4 
78-8 73-0 83-8 95-2 99-4 102-3 
147-1 157-0 151-5 138-5 103-7 853 
109-9 107-1 99-9 111-6 106-2 81-4 
114-2 114-8 111-2. 106-6 102-8 105-1 
115-3 119-1 108-4 109-3 102-2 98-3 
113-9 113-6 112-0 105-9 103-0 106-8 
111-3 108-7 109-0 116-2 114-0 109-6 
119-4 115-1 117-2 122-4 130-4 119-7 
100-1 98-4 98-0 106-9 100-2 99-2 
215-5 208-3 211-3 204-5 241-5 218-5 
169-7 175-5 157-5 171-8 166-2 142-5 
148-7 147-2 135-4 144-5 128-1 102-9 
2,204-8 | 2,523-4 | 1,828-4) 2,499-5 |] 4,233-8 | 2,365-1 
128-4 130°1 126-0 140-2 137:6 143-0 
120:5 125-9 115-0 113-7 102-0 104-5 
180-4 142-7 122-1 123-4 106°8 110°6 
113-3 108-9 111-5 113-0 96-9 92-2 
108-5 106-6 105-9 101-0 96-0 98-7 
96-7 95-6 93-1 93-2 91-9 92-4 
95-4 94-9 91-1 90-5 88-8 88-5 
99-1 96-8 97-0 98-2 97-4 99-4 
98-3 96-6 93-9 99-5 94-6 90-2 





* For explanation of the term ‘‘relative weight see note on page 4. 
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from 14,461 persons on September 1 to 15,- 
017 at the beginning of October. There was 
greater activity in shipping in Quebec, while 
in Ontario employment declined. Very much 
larger gains were reported on the same date 
of 1924, but the index numbers for the two 
periods were practically the same. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —For the eighth consecutive month, 
employment in building construction ex- 
panded, 247 persons being added to the staffs 
of the 314 contractors making returns, who 
employed 28,451 workers. Firms in Ontario 
and British Columbia released employees, 
but elsewhere improvement was indicated. 
Activity had declined on October 1 last 
year, when the index number stood at 135.4 as 
compared with 1486 on the date under re- 
view. 

Highway—Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions on highway construction and mainten- 
ance was registered by the 121 employers 
reporting. Their stafts fell off by 2,907 persons 
to 18,476 at the beginning of October. A very 
large share of this reduction took place in the 
Maritime Provinces. The number released 
on October 1, 1924, was much smaller than 
this, but employment then was in less volume. 

Railway—Statements compiled from 37 
companies and divisional superintendents in 
the railway construction division showed that 
they employed 40,460 persons as compared 
with 40,953 in the preceding month. There 
were moderate declines in all except the Mari- 
time Provinces. Very much more pronounced 
contractions were made on tthe same date of 
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last year, when the index number was slightly 
lower. 


Services 


Summer hotels continued to release employ- 
ees, causing losses in employment that were 
not counterbalanced by increases in other 
branches of the service group. In this division, 
172 firms reported 14,836 employees, as against 
15,512 in the preceding month. The largest 
decreases were in the Prairie Provinces, but 
summer hotels everywhere were seasonally 
slacker. ‘The reductions in payroll indicated 
at this time last year were somewhat greater, 
and the index number was over five points 
below its level in 1925. 


Trade 


Further improvement was noted in trad- 
ing establishments, 577 of which inereased 
their working forces from 56,964 on September 
1 to 57,458 at the beginning of October. A 
large share of the expansion took place in 
wholesale trade in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces. The additions to staffs reported on 
October 1 of a year ago were somewhat larger, 
but employment then was in smaller volume. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of October and September, 1925, as com- 
pared with October 1 of the last four years. The 
columns headed “Relative Weight” in the 
tables in this article show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area of industry bears to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on October 1, 1925. 


Increased Mineral Production in Canada 


The Canadian Mining Journal for October 
30 notes that recently issued summary reports 
on mineral production in Canada all show that 
substantia] increases are being made. “The 


Department of Mines of British Columbia 


estimates the value of the Province’s mineral 
production for the first eight months of 
the year at $41,000,000. At this rate the 
total for 1925 will be over twenty per cent 
higher than that for 1924. The Ontario 
Department of Mines thas just issued a 
report on the gold output of the Province 
during the same eight months, which shows a 
total of $19,966,279 or at the rate of $30,000,- 
000 for the year. The nickel and copper pro- 
duction of the Sudbury mines is also large 
this year and nickel producing companies have 
had much success in finding new outlets for 
the metal. 

“An outstanding feature this year is the very 
jarge production of lead and zine in British 


Columbia. The output for eight months by 
the lead-zinc mines in the Western Province 
was 142,000,000 pounds of lead and 75,850,000 
pounds of zine. These figures illustrate what 
is going on at the Sullivan mine and the Trail 
smelter of the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company of Canada, British Columbia 
cam justly claim to have in the Sullivan the 
greatest lead-zinc mine in the world and at 
Trail one of the finest metallurgical works. 
The products of the Trail works are refined 
metals reaidy for the manufacturer. Less spec- 
tacular are the increases in production of cop- 
per by the Granby and Britannia mining 
companies.” 

The production of non-metallic minerals will 
not show a corresponding increase this year, 
but it is expected that in spite of the recent 
strike in Nova Scotia, the output of non- 
metals will probably be equal to that of last 
year. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
SEPT. 30, 1925, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idile because of illness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or lockouts, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only tio the 
organizations reporting. 


months from 1921 to date. The curve which 
had shown a downward tendency since April 
continued in this manner until September, 
when owing to slightly less favourable con- 
ditions the trend was in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

In July slightly less activity than in June 
was reported in Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, while in the remaining 


- provinices the situation was more favourable. 


The improvement in Quebec was especially 
marked owing to greater activity in the gar- 
ment trades. Lumber workers and loggers 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS - QUARTERLY 1916 SIT 18-19 -20 MONTHLY 192t- 22 23 24 25 
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The present article on unemployment 
among members of local trade unions deals 
with the situation reported durimg the quarter 
ending September 30, 1925. At the close of 
July the unemployment percentage was 5.2 
as compared with 6.1 per cent at the end of 
June. Improvement continued until the end 
of August but a less favourable situatirom was 
reported for September, the percentage of un- 
employment standing at 5.7 for the last day 
of that month. Conditions throughout the 
quarter were somewhat more favourable each 
month tham during the corresponding months 
of last year, the percentage out of work at 
the end of September being only .2 per cent 
lower than on September 30, 1924. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve of 
unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters from 1916-1920 inclusive and by 


$923 1924 1925 


registered considerable unemployment but 
the mining, manufacturing, building and trans- 
portation groups all reflected better condi- 
tionw. 

Unions in alli provinces except Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were better employed 
during August than in the previous month. 
Alberta showed the most substantial gain due 
to greater employment in the coal mines 
and in the remaining provinces the improve- 
ment was slight. Workers in the manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, building and transporta- 
tion divisions were all more fully engaged. 

During September employment was on a 
higher level than in August in all provinces 
excepit Quebec and British Columbia, but the 
declines in these two provinces more than 
offset the other gains. Quebec reported the 
most substanitial decline due to between season 
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inactivity in the garment trades. Less em- 
ployment was afforded in the manufacturing 
divisicn as a whole and also in the building 
trades and mining industry, but transporta- 
tion workers were more active. 

Table I on this page summarizes the returns 
by provinces and Table II on page 1111 shows 
the percentages of unemployment reported 
in the different groups of industries. 

The lumbering and mining industries re- 
ported considerable unemployment during 
July as compared with the same month of 
last year. Building tradesmen were more 
active as were also transportation workers. 
Employment in the manufacturing industries 
declined slightly but there were fluctuations 
within the group. Pulp and paper makers 
anid garment workers were slightly miore ac- 
tive, but textile, iron and steel and glass 
workers were slacker. 

In August unions in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, building and transportation 
divisions all registered improvement over the 
corresponding month of last year. In the 
manufacturing division paper makers reported 
considerable gains, while printing tradesmen, 
garment and iron and steel workers also were 
better employed. Of the reductions the most 
substantial were among glass workers followed 
by lesser declines for textile workers. 

Unemployment in the manufacturing 
division increased during September as com- 
pared with the same month of last year. 
More employment was afforded the majority 
of the tradesmen in this group, but the large 
decline in the garment trades was the op- 
posing force for the group, so that at the end 
of September this year 1.9 per cent more 
unemployment was registered than in the 
same month of 1924. Improvement was noted 
in the building, transportation and mining 
groups but employment for lumber workers 
and loggers declined. 

Table III which accompanies this article 
shows the percentage of unemployment for 
the months of July, August and September 
for all Canada and also by provinices for the 
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month of September. For this month reports 
were received from 1,517 locals with an ag- 
gregate membership of 148,161 persons, of 
whom 8374 or a percentage of 5.7 were un- 
employed. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENTIN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








od 

eB 5 8 | 

S = eS 

mci «| 5 6 
Month ell el e¢/8i 81s lakl sa 
SEI M}of]se] 8 ee eae! 
<r a2 om § © (0 Ss 
Oe) Bl elf) e)a) 8 ed & 
2ZIAZI12@/O/a lala ia jo 
Taly ke a92T! LN 12-2/10-9| 8-7| 7-8] 6-6] 4-9] 6-3116-7| 9-£ 
Angi | 192TH ee 7-4| 8-3/11-5| 8-0] 3-5) 3-1] 4-8/12-7| 8-7 
Sept. d9els 8-7| 7-0/13-8] 6-2] 3-9] 2-5] 3-0/12-5| 8-5. 
Oct. | CI9219 0, 2-8| 5-6110-7| 5-7| 4-2] 3-3] 4-0/14-8] 7-4 
Nov, |) £020.4uun 6-9] 5-7/20-8| 6-1] 8-5] 5-5| 5-9/18-0/14-4 
Dee!!! 192b 0 5-9] 6-9126-8] 9-7/15-5|10-4| 6-8/24-7/15-1 
Jan.) ozag 18-4] §-6/14-7/11-1/19+8]13-3] 9-5/22-7|13-9 
Fb ii $2002 ade 11-0} 7-4| 7-5/10-1/17-0| 9-9| 8-5|20-1/10-6 
March 1922...... 9-5] 7-1] 7-7] 8-3/14-1]11-0/10-1/17°7| 9-6 
April 1922...... 20-0] 3-5|10-6] 5-9/14-9] 8-7/12-3/19-5|10-4 
Moai. S922 Ph oe 12-1] 3-1/11-4| 3-9] 7-1] 6-4] 5-9/10-9] 8-7 
June 1922...... 7-2) 3-5] 5-4) 3-9] 6-7] 5-0] 7-1] 7-1] 5-3 
July» 9202-488 2-0) 3-3] 5-5| 2-8] 5-5] 3-1] 5-0] 5-9] 4-1 
Aug. (O22 unl 2-4] 2-8) 5-4] 2-5] 1-6] 2-8] 3-6] 6-1! 3-6 
Sept. 1922...... 1-5] 2-1] 5-1] 1-9] -7| -5] 1-4] 4-8] 2-8 
Ob!) ea2 re 1-3] 2-4] 5-9] 1-9] 5-2] 1-4] 2-5]10-6] 3-9 
Never iO 22-ci nk 3-0] 3-4/11-9] 2-2] 5-7] 2-5} 2-9]11-4| 6-2 
Dec,  aoee 3-21 6-1] 7-8] 4-7] 7-8] 4-1] 5-1/13-3] 6-4 
Jan. WptOoSane ue 3-4] 5-0] 6-0] 6-7/12-8] 5-7] 8-5/16-6| 7-8 
Feb: 11/1928": 5-7] 1-7] 6-41 7-0] 9-5] 5-2! 4-8] 6-4) 6-4 
March 1923...... 3-0| 1-4] 7-3] 5-5] 8-5) 5-0] 7-6/14-0| 6-8 
April’! 1023.03, iy 22] -5] 4-9] 2-8] 8-3] 3-7/11-9| 5-4] 4-6 
May’ | 14023...) 1-3] 1-0] 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0] 7-6] 2-4] 4-5 
Janey’ 1928) 20% 2-2! 1-0] 5-7| 1-6] 5-6] 1-3] 4-5] 4-0! 3-4 
July, 1028! 2:5] 1-0] 4-4] 1-7] 3-1| 1-3] 5-8] 2-3] 2-9 
Aug.) 1932... -5| -4| 2-2/ 2-2] 3-4] 1-0] 3-6] 2-0] 2-2 
Sept. 1923...... 1-5! 1-7] 2-31 2-1] -8] 1-1] 1-9] 2-4] 2-0 
Oct. 1928....:. 4-3) 3-2] 9-5] 2-8] 2-2] 1-8] 3-1] 3-1| 4-8 
Novy, 18980... 2-4| 3-9112-0] 4-2! 3-2) 3-2] 6-5| 3-7| 6-2 
Deo. 4003). 2 7-3] 3-6] 9-7] 6-4| 6-5] 4-2] 6-0] 7-1] 7-2 
Son: eMORe ace 9-5] 3-0] 9-0] 7-5| 7-3] 5-3] 5-3] 6-4] 7-5 
Le ogee |: OS! 3+1| 2-7] 7-9] 9-1| 8-0] 4-8] 7-6] 8-1] 7-8 
March 1924...... 3-6| 3-6] 8-7| 7-0| 7-4] 6-5] 5-3] 3-2) 6-7 
April 1924...... 9-2] 4-5] 6-3] 5-4] 7-2] 5-2] 4-1] 2-2] 5-2 
May 1924...... 1-6| 3-2/13-7] 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7] 3-6) 7-3 
June 1924...... 6-4] 5-2} 9-4] 4-9] 4-9] 2-3] 3-7] 2-2] 5-8 
daly; 402465, 4. 2-6| 3-6] 7°8! 4-6] 5°7| 5-5] 3-8] 3-8] 5-4 
Aug. 1994...... 9-2} 3+1| 8-9] 5-8! 4-4] 4-4] 5-7] 4-7] 6-5 
Sept. 1994...... 9-3] 2-9] 7-6] 5-1] 7-2] 4-0] 4-7] 4+3] 5-9 
Ort. | 1924.. .10/ 2°5| 4+3/10-5] 4-5! 6-1] 3-2) 8-1| 8-9] 6-8 
Nov. 1924...... 7+3| 4-5/18+1] 5-4] 5-2] 462) 7-1/11-7| 9-7 
Dec. 1924...... 4+7| 6-9/22-4| 8-1] 8-9] 4-2! 5-0/10-2/11-6 
Femi 11928. 19 9-2] 5-4/14-1] 9-2112-8] 4-5] 8-1] 7-0|10-2 
Mab... Wha! 8-8] 4-2111-4] 9-2] 9-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-41 9-5 
March 1925...... 3-7| 2-4/11-6| 7-2] 8-2] 6-6|11-2| 7-8] 8-5 
April 1925...... 2-0| 4-5}13-6| 6-2] 6-5] 4-1115-6| 6-6] 8-7 
May 1925...... 3-9] 3-2/11-7| 3-5] 5-8! 4-6116-4| 3-4] 7-0 
June 1925...... 3-4] 3-4/10-2] 3-8] 4-3] 2-4]10-8] 4-1) 6-2 
July,,...1925..)... 2-2| 2-5] 6-41 4-5] 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
Aug. 1995...... 7-2| 4-21 6-0] 3-8] 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4-4 
Sept. 1925...... 6-6! 3-0!10-9! 3-7! 1-71 0-8! 2-6! 5-21 5-7 
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TABLE III—UNEMPLOYMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1925 
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Minimum Wage Rate for Custom Millinery Workers in Ontario 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Board held 
an open session at Toronto in October to 
hear suggestions as to the proposed minimum 
rate of wages for military workers. The rate 
was fixed after the Board had held conferences 
with the employers and workers concerned. 
Dr. J. W. MacMillan, chairman of the Board, 
announced that the order would fix the rate 
of experienced workers at $12.50 a week. “It 
will differ somewhat,” he said, “from former 


orders of the Board in regard to the period of 
apprenticeship, which will be longer, and 
apprentices will start at a lower wage. The 
order affecting millinery workers covers the 
custom trade, the factories being taken care 
of under a previous order. There are two 
seasons in the trade, and we have decided 
that a period of ten weeks in each season 
will be deemed as covering the annual 
apprenticeship which will run for three years. 
The lowest wage will be $6 a week.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1925 


—peHE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of September, 1925, 
showed a decrease of 5 per cent in the average 
daily placements from that of the preceding 
period, this slight reduction being mainly 
due to the normal decrease in harvest oper- 
ations in the West, while a gain of over 33 
per cent was registered when compared with 
the average daily placements effected during 
the corresponding month a year ago. 
10153—5 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1923, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curve 
of vacancies in relation to applications, while 
maintaining a high level, was somewhat lower 
during the first half of the month, rising 
slightly, however, during the latter half of the 
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period, while the curve of placements declined 
throughout the month. In the former instance 
the ratio was somewhat lower than that at- 
tained during September, 1924, due to the fact 
that the greatest demand for harvest help was 
registered during September of that year; the 
ratio of placements, however, remained slightly 
higher than that reached during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 96.7 
and 98.1 during the first and second half of 
September, 1925, in contrast with the ratio of 
108.6 and 102.4 during the same period in 
1924. The ratio of placements to each 100 ap- 
plications during the period under review was 
91.1 and 84.8 as compared with 80.7 and 84.2 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of September 
was 3,909, as compared with 4,101 during the 
preceding period, and with 2,825 daily during 
the corresponding period in 1924. Applications 
for work during the latter half of the month 
registered 2,349 daily, in contrast with 2,658 
during the latter half of September a year ago. 
Employers notified the Service of a daily aver- 
age of 3,781 vacancies during the first half and 
2,304 during the latter half of the month under 
review, as compared with the daily average 
of 2,526 and 2,723 vacancies during the month 
of September, 1924. Vacancies offered to the 
Service during the latter half of August, 1925, 
averaged 4,185 daily. The Service effected an 
average of 3,563 placements during the first 
half of September, of which 3,153 were in 
regular employment and 410 in work of one 
weeks’ duration or less, as compared with a 
total average placement during the preceding 
period of 3,801 daily and with 1,877 daily dur- 
ing the first half of September, 1924. During 
the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 1,992 daily (1,568 regular 
and 424 casual) as compared with an average 
of 2,238 daily during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

During the month of September, 1925, the 
offices of the Service referred 70,241 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 68,637 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 58,204, of which 54,248 
were. of men and 3,956 of women, while the 
placements in casual work totalled 10,433. Op- 
portunities for employment reported by em- 
ployers numbered 64,746 for men and 10,566 
for women, a total of 75,312. The number 
of applications for work was 77,486, of which 
66,141 were from men and 11,295 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
1O20E Ss Ree AOR Oe 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
TOD Tad. He er een ors 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
OOD ater ts ee dito ere nase 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
BOBS Bele Abra acces oe ee 347, 165 115,387 462, 552 
Qa ss Cn ss te Bh eee 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925 (9 months)....... 247,130 79,997 327,127 


ManrITIME PROVINCES 


Opportunities for employment listed at em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick during the month of September, 
1925, were slightly less than in August, but 
were about one per cent more than in Sep- 
tember of last year. Gains under both com- 
parisons were reported by Nova Scotia offices 
and losses by offices in New Brunswick. Place- 
ments in Nova Scotia were nearly six per 
cent less than in August, and declined about 
five per cent from September of last year. In 
New Brunswick placements were about two 
per cent below August, but over one per cent 
above September, 1924. Industries in which 
most of the placements were effected were 
logging, 149; construction and maintenance, 
78; services, 160; and manufacturing, 52 in 
Nova Scotia, anid services, 481 in New Bruns- 
wick. During the month of September 275 
men and 56 women were placed in regular 
employment by Nova Scotia offices and 122 . 
men and 76 women by offices in New Bruns- 
wick. 

QUEBEC 


Orders received during the month of Sep- 
tember were about two per cent less than in 
August, but nearly 60 per cent greater than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
Increased activity in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, bush operations and construction and 
maintenance being mainly responsible for the 
gains over September, 1924. Placements were 
about 19 per cent higher than in August, and 
nearly 55 per cent higher than in September 
of last year. The increase in the former com- 
parison was largely due to the opening up of 
bush work, and in the latter comparison all 
industries except mining and transportation 
showed gains, those in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, logging and construction and main- 
tenance being the most pronounced. Indus- 
tries in which work was secured for most 
workers were manufacturing, 214; logging, 913; 
construction and maintenance, 549; and ser- 
vices, 722. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,894 of men and 618 of women. 

ONTARIO 


The number of vacancies listed during Sep- 
tember were about 23 per cent higher than in 


NovEMBER, 1925 


August and also in September last year. 
Gains over August were most pronounced in 
the manufacturing industries, logging, farming 
and transportation. The most noteworthy 
gains over September 1925 were in manufac- 
turing industries, farming, construction and 
maintenance and transportation. Placements 
were nearly 23 per cent higher than in August 
and about 28 per cent higher than during Sep- 
tember of last year. Industrial divisions in 
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were about 13 per cent less than in August 
and about 8 per cent less than in September, 
1924. Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected were manufacturing, 
270; logging, 501; representing transfers to 
camps in northern Ontario; farming, 4,105; 
construction and maintenance, 513; services, 
1,928; and trade, 298. Placements in regular 
employment during the month under review 
numbered 4,857 of mem and 573 of women. 


. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 
POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 1,977; 
logging, 1,119; farming, 1,785; mining, 110; 
transportation, 650; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,704; services, 3,891 and trade, 372. 
During the month under review 8,479 men and 
1,191 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment by Ontario offices. 


MANITOBA 

Orders listed during the month of Septem- 
ber were nearly 29 per cent less than in August 
and six per cent less than during September 
last year. The decrease in the former com- 
parison was almost entirely due to the falling 
off of farm orders, where the demand for 
harvesters was at its peak in August, or one 
month earlier this year than last. Farm orders, 
for the same reason, were also fewer than in 
September of last year. The falling off in 
farm orders was, however, counterbalanced in 
part by increased requests for workers in the 
manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade. Placements 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Offices in Saskatchewan as in August again 
reported a very heavy demand for farm 
workers, orders received during September for 
all classes of work being only about five per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
about ten per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements were 
nearly nine per cent higher than in August 
and about 67 per cent in excess of September, 
1924. The bulk of the placements throughout 
the Province were in farming, employment 
being secured for 26,371 workers in this in- 
dustry. Placements in industries other than 
farming included manufacturing, 127; con- 
struction and maintenance, 482; and services, 
861. During the month 27,033 men and 329 
women were placed in employment of more 
than one week’s duration. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of about 28 per cent in 
the number of orders received during Septem- 
ber when compared with August, but a gain of 
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more than 15 per cent was reported over Sep- 
tember of last year. The demand for harvest 
workers was again heavy but had fallen con- 
siderably from August. Placements during 
September were about 26 per cent less than 
during the preceding month, but more than 12 
per cent higher than in the corresponding 
month of last year. Industria] divisions in 
which most’ of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 291; 
farming, 7,271; mining, 340; construction and 
maintenance, 864; services, 825; and trade, 


158. Placements in employment of more than - 


one week’s duration numbered 8,848 of men 
and 406 of women. 


BririsH COLUMBIA 

Orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during the month of September were about 
five per cent less than in August, but over 52 
per cent higher than in September, 1924. All 
industrial divisions participated in the gain 
over September last year except logging, 
the increases in the manufacturing industries, 
transportation, and construction and: mainten- 
ance being the most pronounced. Placements 
were about 59 per cent fewer than in August, 
but nearly 39 per cent in excess of September, 
1924. Industries in which most of the place- 
‘ments were effected included manufacturing, 
902; logging, 369; farming, 759; of which the 
majority were transfers to Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; manufacturing, 135; transportation, 
481 ; construction and maintenance, 1,142; ser- 
‘vices, 1,360; and trade, 185. There were 2,740 
‘men and 707 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During September, 1925, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 58,204 
placements in regular employment, of which 
49,156 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
at which they were registered. Of the latter, 
4,552 were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 2,872 going to 
points within the same province as the de- 
spatching office and 1,680 to other provinces. 

Quebec offices issued 286 certificates, 221 of 
which were given to bushmen going from Hull 
and Montreal to points in the vicinity of Sault 
St. ‘Marie, North Bay and Cobalt. In addi- 
tion, Quebec transferred 53 bushmen and one 
cook, and Montreal seven sawmill labourers 
and four bushmen to points within their 
respective zones. Ontario certificates num- 
bered 690, of which 675 were provincial 
and 15 interprovincial. Of the former, 440 
were to bushmen and 223 to _ construction 
and railroad labourers all going to Northern 
Ontario districts, the remainder including six 


carpenters, one clerk, one blacksmith, one farm 
labourer, two bricklayers, and one cook travel- 
ling to various points throughout the province. 
(The interprovincial transfers included eight 
harvesters going to Manitoba and two to Sas- 
katchewan from the Fort William office and 
one bushman and four linemen to Hull from 
Ottawa). In Manitoba 1,861 special rate cer- 
tificates were granted, of which 612 went to 
persons travelling within the province and the 
remainder to oustide points. The Winnipeg 
office issued all the certificates, those for points 
within the province being for 589 harvesters, 
12 farm domestics, and 11 female hotel work- 
ers. To Alberta were sent 27 harvest workers, 
to Saskatchewan 920 harvest workers, four 
farm domestics, and two female hotel workers, 
and to Ontario 294 bush workers and two 
waitresses. The Saskatchewan offices issued 
752 special transportation certificates, 707 with- 
in the province and 45 to other provinces. 
The provincial transfers included 595 farm 
workers, 57 bushmen, 20 miners, 20 teamsters, 


12 farm domestics, one painter, one baker, 


and one blacksmith, the majority going to Sas- 
katoon, Prince Albert and Estevan zones. Of 
the interprovincial transfers 25 were for har- 
vesters going to Alberta and two to Manitoba, 
seven for farm housekeepers, six for carpenters 
and four for miners going to the Calgary, 
Edmonton and Drumheller zones. In addition, 
one bushman was sent from Regina to Cran- 
brook. Workers benefiting by the reduced 
rate in Alberta numbered 810, of whom 105 
were harvesters going to Saskatchewan and 
nine labourers to Revelstoke. Of the 696 
provincial transfers, 463 were for harvest work- 
ers despatched by the Calgary, Medicine Hat 
and Edmonton offices. Calgary also issued 152 
certificates, chiefly to teamsters, bushmen, and 
labourers, and Edmonton 81 certificates, the 
majority of which were for teamsters, miners, 
sawmill and general labourers. British Colum- 
bia offices granted 153 special rate certificates, 
117 of which were for points within the same 
province as the despatching office. Of these 
56 were for fruit pickers and cannery workers 
going to the Okanagan Valley, 24 for miners, 
eight for bushmen, nine for cooks and prac- 
tically all the remainder weiv for construction 
labourers for the Prince Rupert, Vancouver, 
Penticton and Kamloops zones. There was a 
large falling off in the interprovincial trans- 
fers, only 36 certificates being issued for the 
Prairie Provinces as against over 9,000 in 
August. Thirty-three of these were for farm 
labourers, 19 travelling to Alberta and 14 to 
Saskatchewan, and the rest were for cooks 
going to Saskatoon and North Battleford. 
Of the 4,552 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 2,074 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
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tional Railway, 2,448 by the Canadian Pacific way, and 19 by the Timiskaming and Northern 
Railway, 11 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- Ontario Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1925 














VACANCIES APPLICANTS Heeler 
era place- 
OFFICES PLaceD ments 
Reported} Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred |---—------_| Unplaced] same 
during | atendof | during to | at end of | period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period | 1924 
NOR SCO BEI srmncncois.n:siniedstaacusesmniocrmisin 592 147 649 594 $31 175 823 284 
Halitey 33 a GO ae ails + «sia » + ; 154 19 206 140 45 95 355 68 
et 1S aaa sfatots siaa @: ts See ae a 28 ce a a aoe 
New Brunswick..................... 683 113 803 663 198 460 362 2B 
Veer” Bown chs cae sare « 121 88 110 108 36 72 164 ye 
MON CLOUD. Ets «ok sos Bb a Heo ene ae 254 25 277 248 75 168 URS 156 
SGrvobm. Bes. 06 thao tas a eee ees 308 416 307 87 220 421 99 
our NA, State's cb bs Stage-« Ado Meh oa ate fri $e — ie - ee Le 
Sk 5 ORAS, 5 AREY: | tains. 2 | 8 ae: 19 
PA Renin bovis. Siew a: baa, 1,593 174 2,578 1,786 1,601 42 590 907 
Sic oe a mae wd es apt ae Spokes Tle ES ae A abi Atl betas 
TOrOGteViy GY 8’ ASaUG 4. ethdees so ahs v3 227 73 284 273 187 % 78 77 
QAO oo) os Gh 4. cdepain ieie Pen g ¢ 16,942 4,699 17,795 14, 438 9,679 4,103 5,163 7,679 
Bellevale: 3: .. «che. seeedon 5 cadets. 161 0 154 152 105 47 34 50 
IBTantlona.... seeks ste ons eS os 201 21 216 190 121 51 57 48 
eae ee DAE: SOI oo SCO SEA Be in os an se ne d 37 
PODALGR ER... «+ athiehs see -ame = Ame + j 2 187 
Ort: Walliamn. beyeare cic Pole ors 0 oe 35's 752 188 648 550 479 70 112 198 
Kcuelpinks ©. i 2ttth besiih <x: « Reed + 177 57 257 168 91 70 104 55 
SE ei 0) 0) Ree Se net Ree ela 915 8 1,489 1,027 398 62 943 380 
Kingston rs ORE Oe 6 CAO OS 279 48 280 246 83 161 80 80 
pie er Re. 0 0G GENE ab Be tote 224 43 307 256 147 78 81 63 
cae Ome "i cee pone) Sa 378 98 438 407 254 99 956 260 
Wacarape alls eee occitescioe ees 0's 555 39 353 301 Dali 47 106 153 
NorthiBay:.. 2a 2 ables cle cbieen bc 623 262 385 371 341 30 3 407 
Osha Wa 05. cad. Bods ce SOR 6 245 105 251 155 1389 16 51 41 
ere: sts SOR © foes en ahele ove Stas wees ‘is oo ne 1, Se 1, ae ie ee 165 3st 728 
MOKO <2 <. SMEG s co tttae «cas hohe eons 29 1 6 
Ect ouer cee os a a 51 209 213 127 23 401 18 
OP D POMO UME sa cane 5 5s aaa n wacial ete 1,39 411 793 793 775 19 20 932 
St. Catharmesieee t.04...59eeek 2 1,273 144 955 843 682 161 447 181 
a Thomas rire, b) RMON, A SIMRO farP? Se coe ee ae ae a ne 81 119 25 64 
BOVE) Soo BAe l Un nate > IED AOE 8 98 50 71 98 
Sault) Ste. Marie. .5 44. -20008 Mae 385 445 338 256 200 46 50 190 
Sudbury SRS Es i RO CME se ae 776 306 747 729 729 0 18 416 
SUcae Tie repay 3 Ree. Sesh peat | Fee 346 64 302 249 242 6 37 281 
EROTORLORS: 5.5.0.0 Re sos dec cue EMO + < 4,345 918 6, 281 4,133 1,947 1,867 9,277 2,125 
; Winclo@rets. See ec eee ae nt Seca 761 22 719 7 571 140 174 442 
ManitGhas) sect tect tious cae asks 7,810 475 8,805 7,987 5,430 232% 1,074 6,668 
Brandon S [ae : |S Dawn & Terre.) See 1,194 35 1,067 1,02 902 125 95 1,084 
DD APU, 5 s'. s faetahe 6 <\s slaasiovea «oe = «> | 326 66 248 245 210 35 8 232 
Z Wim mee acide the Noise tone ie ok caeies 6, 290 374 7,490 6,715 4,318 2,166 1,041 Deo02 
net ote owen EEN. SR e see Monson so Lis as 28, Ln 28,5 a 2%, ae es es 16, ae 
BEOVQIUEA, sy sicto bin cis d eo daehcstore eels oa , 02 3 
ae seer 5 tilde Ge eio: 9 a re bi Loney 10, Ba 10, BY ae . igi 
Orunepattletond 2... peoe rere aes 2 95: 
Prince Allert Seek. Pate 639 46 367 359 332 Poth 18 284 
TR OGIUTIAMNG oo 5, Een fer oaks canel oom on 7,319 183 6, 953 6,918 6,581 337 70 3,973 
BASKAGIOR. .... Bib. dda cesses + 4,328 25 3,740 BOs 3,583 164 52 1,593 
Swift Wurrentst4.. 4.000 ee aes 2,875 72 BITE 2180 2,724 13 6 1,523 
Wey lunit <4. ME Lo. See ek 1,401 42 1,319 1,309 1,295 14 9 1,200 
oe RAE: & ERR | me SLPEe yt nal fe . a be ie 3 1 ot 
CORON i A eS SR AR RE ee, SU 250 250 250 0 0 
Albertans... eta. 5A REO 3 11,384 719 10, 452 9,987 9, 254 686 466 8,173 
Caloarver., RIOR Aides See 5,367 213 5,168 4,889 4,635 233 908 2,727 
ED imgliody avy Chae BG ee east Dh mann! 9 ert 835 51 777 616 591 25 46 412 
Edmonton B,C ahaa ad eo, eee ee 3,665 232 3,342 Sholl 2,942 343 183 2,881 
Panae OES, 2 Saye» Rear Me 2 ee iy ae 2 oe oe ey . 2 1, oe 
edieimetidat Sala... SB dese Ue a 39 2 
British Columbia... 1. 4,715 315 | 6,766 | 5,599 | 3,447 | 1,911 | 4,784 | 2,659 
MECC ranbroolk:. |... eases Se: 289 53 VEY 169 158 ; 11 8 , 168 
Kiaimloops. ./, eee tg teres cca os 125 40 188 112 43 12 91 & 76 
Meee Tee 08 Aa ee) He fr 25 i 1 34 ats 
VGISOMMEC AS. < eae ornate. Sake enc. 11 162 151 151 0 26 
ae Westminster, ..den cs cca ei enters i 5 ne ve 43 es = “A 
STAlO ROTA ES ch aROUSAe cea ARISE 1 Lore 139 106 2 
PINCOMEOr gown steaes s oeccewt : 93 11 75 75 io 0 0 158 
prince pupert Ee PE, SRA ee - 114 106 ik 18 11 ate 
OVEISTOKE: .., Haney. «cits he cckeeeins. « 8 90 53 0 0 10 = 
VANCOUVER sacs tees sae ola son ss Ore bs 2,839 107 4,756 3,925 2,449 1,357 973 1,578 
yonoe , eRe: Sayers oC ABER HBR a is ie 51 oe e ie Bs ne 
LOCOLIAN os <.c ere  e so 56 e e: 6 639 2 2 ps 
BIL OMCS erase eee 75,312 7,219 77,436 70, 241 58, 204 10, 433 11,125 43,832 
RECA EON, CP a PE NS, Mata 64,746 4,713 66,141 60, 708 54, 248 5,871 7,950 | 40,309 
WONT eae TRESS See eI 10,566 2,506 11,295 9,533 3,956 4,562 S173 3,523 








*88 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated more favourable than during the correspond-: 
by the work of the offices of the Em- ing quarter of last year. Decided gains were 
ployment Service of Canada during the recorded in opportunities for emiployment anid 
quarter July to September, 1925, were much placements effected, there being am increase 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 











Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- . Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry ee we 4 _ 
3 8 o ® 
qa fend coed gq = a q I ent 
Pel TIElGlTlelelai al ela 
Spite) OFFS T a TO Wier Talo > 64 Oo 
Manufacturing...................0.- 774 $3 79] = 127 57 74) 634) = 545 31; 5,435} 3,529) 1,249 
Animal products edible............. 5 2 3 7 5 2 5 Bis keere 208 131 72 
Fur dnd its products..S05%. S.. Soa ae Pe he RG) Cheer Tirts bet 1 
Leather and its products..... iA 8 ee 1H a Pd Fak 2 nee. Mi Seal eee Tt a bere 88 41 30 
Lumber and its products........... 66 52 12 64 25 44) 138) 116)...... 1,024 664 144 
Musical Instruments. 02). oageeateeeerae (ses ool kine sD icneacllodtee [necks geen Lists) erp 6 tern. 
Pulp and paper products............ 24 14 3 4 1 3 63 36 23 383 248 114 
Rubber products. 0.4 ts: cc on eee ete oe |e eo ee pe eles vol cae wcll bien 27 12} es ss7- 163 85 46 
Textile products /)).5.. 25. je eaeete 7 3 4 10 2 8] 142 138 8 808 149 50 
Plant products edible............... 12 1 11 11 9 1 10 Shite BS 919 487 295 
Wood! dastillatestete. 20 fo. cra tere ts eeee | tisetones | oe aaethte . . occ fie Mer elece aims 2 Dhoad was Dh sces.s5 5 ARR ae 
Chemical and allied products.......}......]...00-}.eee0 1 1 ee 1 Dee 147 109 34 
Clay, glass and stone............-+- 1 Liga ae 6 4 0, 6 DY aaa, 167 141 20 
HWidéctrie current: < 20 ooh os oe ele rn tates clocks Saher. «ola ceed fin ome 26 ¥Ai) Perot 152 131 14 
Electric apparatus...............0.- 3 1 ‘2 1} See LR | Poet bets ae 203 146 49 
Tron and steel products............. 86 18} 28 5 4 1 64 59) xeon 1,128 807 257 
Non-ferrous metal products.........)-2-+.--)eeee-sdeeeees 6 5 1 AVixsgecc 97 60 33 
Mineral products...........000-00.: 17 1 15 PG) eee. Gine 124 | S120 were 212 170 39 
Miscellaneoust dsm dctomineictoe ete ora nae abtetoueta,| oioke nhs 6 1 5 20 IGedas 228 155 51 
Logging ..4. Ftc... eee 516} 489 23 96 57 5| 1,408} 1,480]...... 4,388} 2,279 1 
Bisthing 2 5. fetes aes Tae ee Pr Be eee HORN, os A, ie adocae heed, cou ea SK ER la ana he Ds ots: osasce UE eee 
Farming. 3.583... o<ckeshs ace cease 136} 122 yi 81 70 4} 332] 314 4) 5,528) 4,538 825 
Mining. 2.5; 20 osc tdcea ae oee 15 13). ctaee 4 ISRO: 18 i ee 282 266 12 
Coak ..5: A ss), -PRowe se eee 4 2} «ake aie 1 Divo ea APU bbe a Lb a om ou lo anpensdhoresncadonctedis een aie ep Oe 
Metalliciores ccc. Shs Foe cote eee eis eed Selec Bello ohe-6 BOM) ody coll eee OR eee 11 LLG ee 123 LIQ) een. 
Non-metallic ores..........-eee008- 11 11) ee 3 5) re Ser 74 She notte 159 147 12 
Communication..................06 Ligh 1 2 1 1 4 3 1 124 106 19 
Transportation. ...........0.e.eeees 37 8 24 6S 25 42 91 Soh ae vee 2,015} 1,156 805 
Street railway and cartage.........] 24]... 22} 14 Oe PISS SN BOR a a 544 182 350 
Palwayies. Gh kes 2, eae TESem Renee 25 {hh ECM 8s | eee beat 291 216 77 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 12 8 2 30 16 14 61 B2ise eae 1,180 758 378 
Construction and Maintenamce....| 242] 210 23} 195) 131 49) 2,115] 1,884 21; 10,284) 8,714 632 
WRAY WAVE Joe sire ore ode she wes care otetaene 24 20) oe. ee 57 50 7) 505 472 4 3, (20 3,386 109 
Hichway : 2h Jsc.. 20 Re. Fee 124 123 ae aes 39 26 5 350 FASS loc aa 1,890 1,600 112 
Building and other...........-..0+: 94 7 23 99 55 37} 1,260] 1,134 17} 4,671] 3,728 411 
Servlces.2 a5. ais Fe 08s oS + serene 623} 164) 385) 1,364) 362] 987] 2,368] 2,100) 100) 13,158) 4,391) 5,995 
Governmental? ... 7.22... .ocrenieee 5 4 1 14 4 10 24 Ay ae 712 591 118 
Hotel and restaurant..............- 38 19 11 110 90 20} 393 sfc) 01 yeaa 1,260 873 139 
Professional. .c0<n 402 becauce omens 46 16 27) 188 25), 161ie> 122 O38 Key, 834 475 280 
Recreational. ....sss cease a> opreteaes 43 3 38 13 13] ae34 93 PE Meee 763 254 474 
ersonal..... RANne Gos: alee erelonentens 71 3 71} = =196 21} MATa 190 95 10] 1,458 303} 1,134 
Frouseholdat... ....4c.cidalacieoete carte 405 108 237 841 208 619] 1,686] 1,482 90 8,041 1,861 3,850 
Farm household .. 2524-6 3.» <lee tees 15 IN oe Ae 2 De Pye ale tartare tongs 90 SA tes peel re ot 
TRAM... 0.8 os cide cet eclls nese erees 71 9 60; 114 43 64) 194) 172)...... 1,160 406 714 
Retails 4..0%) nusiadsBich ae 42 a 33] 107 41 OOPS 1 73/ tee losiam »7. 941 320 575 
Wholesale wi). ....02-theubecce ceil 29 2 27 2 is 21 ik] Pa 219 86 139 
Winamee 3.) 52 bcciechs eee ee SiS ae 8 1h 1 il 17 AZ ers. 171 48 113 
All Industries..................0000: 1,872 1, 099 610) 2,064) 751] 1,237] 7,181] 6,612) 157] 42,546) 25,433) 10,365 
Moenrs.ctecscuie ates Gsaende nena 1,393 943 362 964 467 443) 4,953) 4,617 66} 31,762] 22,007] 5,996 
Wolente rere eee ees 479 156 248) 1,100} 284 794} 2,228) 1,995 91} 10,784 3,426] 4,369 
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of about 48 per cent in orders listed and 
over 58 per cent more positions secured, All 
industrial divisions except logging participated 
in the gains, those in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, farming, mining and building con- 
struction being the most pronounced. In- 
creased opportunities for employment over 


the corresponding quarter of last year were 
reported from all provinicces except Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the reduction in 
the latter province being nominal only. The 
accompanying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada by industrial groups in 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 








Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
8 8 & B 3 
3 @ = 3 a a S 3 ie 3 a m4 S EB ae 
SUA ee iel Siig cl leren ph ae bw giseleres LR ok elie al By |e Bclacasa te 
: Me te aR rr PR ce hago oe ol Pa Sa RE i ME Wa a 
> —S iS) > [om © a S iS > —S oO > —G S) 
762 260) 411 452 142; 285 830 566} 317) 2,460) 1,344 965} 10,922) 6,476) 3,411 
37 10 21 40 7 31 28 13 15 63 42 21 393 915 165 
ll 7 3 OSI 20 BUEN coi 57 52 7 43 144 14 124 
34 8 20 (04 ae ee 11 4 3 1 Dice a eee 5 144 52 68 
* 45 z 75 22 47 187 155 30} =-1, 288 915 255| 2; a ile at ah 
re dae ‘i An bras shee Abd pam: ee a henie aaa rise Fi bs fee oo 
Beer emcee nee e los toe: 5 3 2 7 [Bil Senne a 29 2 27 226 102 77 
157 Lise 22 5 Chechens 8 2 5 29 2 27 666 319 224 
65 20 44 57 Dl 34 68 41 27 264 137 96} 1,406 724 508 
100 OC ree] A ete le coe wee Lestat: 6 OM: ee 12 8 4 121 73 4 
21 2 17 4 Al ers 11 3 6 69 20 49 254 140 106 
19 7h 9 22 19 lotees,ty- 129 123 5 22 18 3 372 315 39 
3 Oa SOE Ue Se Sie ew ce oes Lia'aoee 10 4 6 15 14) eee 206 178 20 
19 F5 14 3 ¥e 1 DD hee s. deters 12 7 2 5 248 156 84 
127 46 72 150 48 94 195 86} 113 450 109 S42 |ee Dero Dale é 907 
4 2 DN FEI EE 8 3 5 13 14 2 134 88 43 
13 6 7 22 8 14 77 60 9 60 19 4] 531 384 131 
45 13 27 QR ae eae 23 21 5 19 26 if 17 369 197 142 
1 610)...... 118 140 |nee. 125 121 2} 1,377] 1,071 29| 8,029) 6,238 60 
So ee Pee eee 5 Sy leek aoe lew. eel 4 Ah oe p92. 53 eS We eee 60 Sole sie 5 
13,921; 11,096; 470) 60,323) 51,756 47| 28,536) 20,275 33 931; 9,665 83] 104,788] 97,836] 1,473 
5 (Hh eeae 45 56 i 599 543 6 419 378 19} 1,417) 1,281 38 
crt ico Ol LR REIL Ae ee 68 49 1 517 466 2 36 26 7 626 544 10 
5 15) Pe eee Ao i | ee, cael eee 4 OM beky ete 336 D2 Lise teeters 479 ABO wea 
ere ote iW Wee es 2 IE. 7 dle. ees 78 TAI 4 47 31 12 312 278 28 
39 32 1 5 3 2 42 ii 30 23 18 5 240 174 60 
196 87 80 166 45; 112 240 93| 146 883 148 729] 3,697] 1,944) 1,938 
175 66 80 145 33 109 195 620 137 261 35 224) 1,388 410 934 
20 P41) Re soe 21 12 3 45 31 9 20 14 4 423 300 109 
1 iN hates AOR Geek ol eee 4 Oa set oe el UI ines Pik cae (ei 602 99 501 1,886 934 895 
1,375} 1,066; 445) 2,050! 1,736 92} 2,496) 2,219} 142) 3,717) 2,644 812] 22,474] 18,604) 2,216 
548 515 5 se aor) 15005 10 835 737 2) 1,098 979 22) 7,932) 7,164 159 
120 89 13 195 157 2 683 661 10 576 459 HLS, 0071 --3,098 193 
707 462) 427 713 574 80 978 821 130} 2,048) 1,206 739} 10,565} 8,047} 1,864 
5,946] 1,828) 3,433] 3,625] 1,269] 1,158) 2,970) 1,505) 894) 3,657] 1,982] 2,015) 33,711] 13,601) 14,967 
13 4 9 16 7 7 23 20 3 711 498 135} 1,518} 1,154 283 
649 472 128 241 141 26 317 284 4 354 244 97 3,362 2,503 425 
109 59 45 254 227 19 32 19 9 75 51 26} 1,660 965 567 
F 97 26 66 94 10 83 76 53 24 101 40 59 1,210 423 744 
By 40} 319 395 Late SL 278 47| 234 516 47 467| 3,406 570} 2,789 
4,051 854) 2,860 12123 295 642 Lhe 497 620 1,893 531 1,231] 19,257 5,836] 10,149 
655 373 6} 1,502 575 Aloe 1,027 685]...... OLS. oes 3,298} 2,150 10 
594 117} 456 170 19} 148 304 79) «217 503 78 419} 3,110 923} 2,078 
303 tiv 215 115 13] 104 194 56] 128 354 65 284 2,229 733 1,398 
291 40} 241 55 6 44 110 23 89 149 13 135 881 190 680 
15 2 13 4 2 2 Qietrg.: ’| 15 li 4 252 81 158 
22,854, 15,104) 5,369) 66,990) 55,168] 1,847) 31,155) 25,356] 1,794) 14,038] 17,390) 5,080) 188,700] 146,913) 26,399 
17,035) 13,346) 1,922) 64,037] 54,030] 1,181] 28,673} 24,121) 1,175} 11,515] 15,834} 3,719) 160,332] 135,365) 14,864 
5,819} 1,758) 3,387} 2,953) 1,138) 666) 2,482) 1,235] 619} 2,523] 1,556] 1,361) 28,368) 11,548) 11,535 
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the various provinces during the period July 
to September, 1925. 

The chart on page 1117, which accompanies 
the article on the work of the employment 
offices for the month of September, shows the 
trend of the curves representing the raitio 
of vacancies and placements to applications. 
It will be noticed that the curve of vacancies 
was at a higher level during July and August 
than during the corresponding months of last 
year, but that during September it was not 
quite so high as in September, 1924. This 
was not due to any falling off in orders, of 
which more were received this year than 
last, but owing to the fact that more ap- 
plications for employment were received. 
Placements were at a higher level in relation 
to applications each month during the quar- 
ter under review than during the correspond- 
ing months of 1924. During the period July 
to September of last year there were on an 
average 89 vacancies and 77 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment as 
compared with 94 vacancies and 86 place- 
ments for each 100 applications during the 
period under review. The average number 
of applications registered daily during July 
to September of this year were 2,607 and the 
daily averages of positions offered were 2,451 in 
contrast with daily averages of 1,859 applica- 


tions and 1,657 vacancies during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1924. ) 
During the three months July to Septem- 
ber, 1925, the offices of the Service reported 
that they had made 177,454 references to 
positions and had effected a total of 173,312 
placements, of which 146,913 were in regular 
employment and 26,399 in casual work. Of 


the placements in regular employment 
135,365 were of men and 11,548 of 
women, while casual ‘work was found 


for 14,864 men and 11,535 women. A com- 
parison with the same period of 1924 shows 
that 109,480 placements were made, of which 
88,621 were in regular employment and 20,- 
859 in casual work. Applications for employ- 
ment during the period under review were 
received from 169,287 men and 31,428 women, 
a total of 200,715, in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 143,127 applicants during the same 
period of 1924. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice curing the third quarter of the current 
year of 188,700 positions, of which 160,832 
were for men and 28,368 for women, as com- 
pared with 127,600 opportunities for work 
offered during the same period of 1924. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in deta:l of the iransactions 
of the employment offces for the month of 
September. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 1925 


HE building authorized by 60 cities during 
September twas valued at $9,927,968; this 
was an increase of 7.2 per cent as compared 
with the August aggregate of $9,258,752, but 
a decline of 33.3 per cent as compared with 
the total of $14,883,323 for September last 
year. The value of the permits issued by the 
60 cities during September, 1924, however, was 
higher than in the same month of any year 
since 1920, while for the 35 cities for which 
these statistics were originally compiled, it was 
the highest since 1913. It was also the largest 
aggregate registered in any one month of 1924, 
but it has twice been exceeded this year, the 
1925 April and ‘May totals for the 60 cities 
each being over $15,000,000. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted permits for the 
erection of approximately 1,400 diwellings esti- 
mated to cost over $5,800,000, and of more 
than 2,700 other buildings valued at nearly 
$3,600,000. In August, permits were granted 
for over 1,100 residences at a proposed cost of 
approximately $4,800,000 and about 2,500 other 
buildings valued at more than $3,900,000. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia re- 


ported increases in the value of the building 
permits issued as compared with the preced- 
ing month. The gain of $111,815, or 699.3 per 
cent in New Brunswick was proportionally 
highest, butt was exceeded by the absolute in- 
crease of $442,589 or 18.6 per cent in Quebec. 
In Nova Scotia and Ontario there were de- 
clines of 61.3 per cent and 7.9 per cent re- 
spectively. 

As compared with September, 1924, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia showed increases in the value of 
proposed pbuilding. Manitoba recorded the 
greatest actual gain of $240,259, or 78.2 per 
cent, while Alberta registered the largest pro- 
portional increase of $207,040, or 113.0 per 
cent. Of the decreases in the remaining pro- 
vinces, that of $4,496,439, or 61.5 per cent in 
Quebee was most pronounced. 

Montreal and Vancouver recorded increases 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with August, 1925, but reductions 
in comparison with September, 1924. In 
Toronto, the total was lower than in either 
the preceding month or the corresponding — 
month of last year, while Winnipeg reported 
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advances in both comparisons. New Glasgow, 
Moncton, St. John, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Belleville, Kingston, Kitchener, Port Arthur, 
Ford, Riverside, St. Boniface, Regina, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Point Grey, 
Prince Rupert, South Vancouver and Victoria 
also issued permits at a higher valuation than 
in either August, 1925, or September, 1924. 
Cumulative record for first nine months, 
1925—The aggregate value of the building 
permits issued by 60 cities during the first nine 
months of this year was $96,491,160, as com- 
pared with $95,533,115 in 1924, $108,026,938 in 
1923, $116,567,251 in 1922, $88,172,673 in 1921, 
and $95,962,951 in 1920. There were, there- 
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fore, increases of 1.0 per cent, 9.4 per cent, 
and 0.6 per cent as compared with 1924, 1921, 
and 1920, respectively, but the total was lower 
by 10.7 per cent and 17.2 per cent than in 
1923 and 1922, respectively. The Bureau’s 
weighted index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials averaged 154.0, as com- 
pared with 161.5, 166.8, 161.9, 189.3 and 
215.1 for the same nine months of 1924, 1923, 
1922, 1921 and 1920, respectively. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued in 60 cities during 
August and September, 1925, and September, 
1924. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 











Cities Sept. 1925 | Aug. 1925 | Sept. 1924 
$ $ $ 
P.E.1—Charlottetown|............ 2,800 7,800 
Nova Scotia.......... 33,638 86, 822 78,982 
Silialilaxe-.atceiesakexs 30,170 77, 847 71,972 
New Glasgow...... 1,040 300 775 
*Syvdneyeuss a. Mee 2,428 8,675 6,235 
New Brunswick..... 127,805 15,990 69,130 
Fredericton........ Bi SOON. ity eeokan e 49, 800 
*Monctonwe.scee «ants 104,005 15,990 6,530 
ASH A UG VEN Latest ie ESP U0) Saree ret ine teat 12,800 
Quebec............... 2,817,529 | 2,374,940 | 7,313,968 
*Montreal—*Mai- 
sonneuve.......... 2,106,910 1,681,085 | 3,727,714 
*Qucbecs snes... 328,994 241,980 3,198, 264 
Shawinigan Falls... 18,300 18,900 30,475 
*Sherbrooke........ 162,600 93,100 12,500 
*Three Rivers...... Deaw2o 14,375 19,950 
*Westmount........ 147,000 330,500 325, 065 
Ontario. 2... 4,307,016 4,677,765 5,376,979 
Rellevilicw. cane. 16, 700 5,750 12,100 
MDPANDOLC. semeerte: 8,362 26,980 14,505 
Chatham... sce 26,505 13, 200 Pleo 
“Hort Walliam.r «<5. 41,820 43,925 64, 850 
aL Gee et eee 2,940 2,695 6,770 
FCuclparer ve cee. 44,698 38,985 46,985 
Wanton... 191,900 258,450 318,700 
*Kangstonienet casos Done 51,774 26,750 
Di tGhener selec cis caus 104, 654 86,186 68,785 
SIRON CON ean ec ce 152,635 293,100 115,695 
Niagara Falls... 66,995 184,375 163, 950 
SHAW ances. a eee 64, 700 118, 885 163, 245 
{Ottawais Roe. 809,075 221,845 436,985 
Owen Sound....... 3,400 5,000 15,050 
+ Peter boronncats...': 24,760 23, 825 51,755 
“Port Areoure.. eee 56,370 24,302 16,191 
*“Stratiord.7e.. sos 18,670 36, 226 51,720 
*St. Catharines..... 34,975 46,485 54,310 
*St-“Lhomaswas. . . 14,025 15,145 9, 860 
Seba ae eee 57,100 76,110 65,010 
Sault Ste. Marie... lim 4s 38,370 21,035 








Cities Sept. 1925 | Aug. 1925 | Sept. 1924 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
“TorontOwsey. ear. - 1,856,635 1,936,325 2,640, 120 
York Township... 285,000 316, 700 277,350 
Wellandea.. ee... die so 6, 825 14, 790 
*Windsor.,c.aare aves 386, 297 454,695 390, 420 
ordusceecmen cate 175, 600 114,925 54,495 
Riverside......... 121,700 54,600 20, 700 
Sandwich......... 95,700 65,550 115,975 
Walkerville....... 57,000 104,000 101, 000 
Woodstock......... 6,879 12,482 10, 153 
Manitoba............ 547,490 438,030 307, 231 
*Brandon. tee ae. ae 60 9,510 20, 204 
St. Boniface........ 56, 730 47,920 24,927 
SWinnines. Gane... 490,700 380,600 262,100 
Saskatchewam....... 234, 690 932,295 244,570 
*Moose Jaw......... 7,025 85, 260 19, 955 
cal RYGTia ha eee ee Me 144, 895 94,200 88, 395 
*Saskatoonwon. sas. 82,770 102, 835 136, 220 
Alberta: ° 04.20 dee oe: 390, 260 263, 810 183, 220 
*Calloanyene ceo 118, 295 Orolo 104, 225 
SBamonton.-ees ees 247,510 182,445 74,425 
Lethbridge........ 24,405 » 8,080 4,275 
Medicine Hat...... 50 10 295 
British Columbia....} 1,469,540 1,166,300 1,301, 443 
Nanaimo.......... 800 22,075 4,450 
*New Westminster.. 33, 263 102, 820 25,465 
Point Grey... 25%... 546, 900 341,990 433,300 
Prince Rupert...... 19,450 16, 750 11, 750 
South Vancouver... 187,875 108,000 44,120 
*Vancouver........- 674,055 529,755 747,170 
SVG TOR te teak 57,395 45,000 35,188 
Total—60 cities....... 9,927,968 9,258,752 | 14,883,323 
*Total—5 cities.......] 8,105,349 7,577,600 | 13,202,008 
Cumulative total ior 1925 1924 1923 
60 cities—first nine 
TONGS. Seeiiles. > ac os. 96,491,160 | 95,533,115 |108, 026,938 


Adolescent Instruction at Toronto 


There are now 312 employers and employ- 
ing firms in Toronto who have undertaken 
to comply with the Adolescent School Attend- 
ance Act and to send boys or girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 in their employ, to the 
special classes provided for them, two after- 
noons a week. Part time classes are now 
operated in the General Technical, the River- 


dale Technical, the east end commercial schools 
and the High School of Commerce. Over 600 
applications for working permits had been re- 
ceived in September. Adolescents who have 
received permits must attend school two half 
days and one full day a week to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the Act. They receive instruc- 
tion suited to their individual needs in view 
of the work in which they are employed. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have been recently received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules of wages are summarized, includ- 
ing civic schedules. In the case of each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


VANCOUVER, B.C. —Curt Stone Contractors, AND 
JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1925, until 
August 1, 1926, with three months’ notice of change. 

The Union is to control cutting of Haddington 
Island and all other sandstone. 

Wages on planers, lathes and carborundum saws, 
$8.60 per 8-hour day. 

Wages of stonecutters, $8 per 8-hour day. 

Men sent out to a job, 50 cents extra per day. 

Five days’ work per week. No work on Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Service: Public and Municipal 


Ciry or BraNDON—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
(CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


To be effective from March 1, 1925, until March 1, 
1926. (See also under ‘“ Transportation and Public 
Utilities.’’) 

Waterworks, Pumping Station.—Wages, 
$96.26 per month; per hour—machinists, 433 cents; 
boiler washers, 37.1 cents; labourers, 35 cents; gas 
engine operators, 3 cents per hour additional to regular 
rate. 

Hours per day, 10; six days per week. Firemen shall 
work in eight-hour shifts. 

Overtime, time and one-half. All time over a full 
week’s work to be counted overtime, except as here- 
inafter provided. 

Steady labourers to take Sunday duty only when 
necessary, and at regular rate. 

Holidays—one week’s holiday and all statutory holi- 
days with pay after one year’s continuous service. 

Engineers to be governed by the Engineers’ Union. 

Health Department.—Wages, Foreman and _ horse 
keeper, $98 per month with cottage, water and light. 
Per hour—teamsters, 35 cents; labourers, 35 cents; night 
soil men, 37.2 cents. 

Conditions.—Hours per day, between November 16 
and February 29, nine; between March 1 and Novem- 
ber 15, ten. One half hour extra for stable duty at 
regular rate. One hour off each Saturday with pay. 


Firemen, 


Men on Sunday stable duty will be allowed five hours 
for same at regular rate of wages. Holiday work, 
regular rate. 

Holidays: one week’s holidays and all statutory holi- 
days with pay after one year’s service. 

Works and Sewer and Water Distribution Depart- 
ments: 

Wages, per hour—first assistant foreman, 524 cents; 
second assistant foreman, 46 cents; special labourers, 
41.6 cents; labourers, 35 cents; cement finishers, 46 
cents; cement foreman, 524 cents; works teamster, 37.2 
cents; weighmaster, $87.50 per month. 

Hours per day—between November 16 and February 
29, nine; between March 1 and November 15, ten; 
six days a week. One hour off each Saturday with 
pay. Time and one-half for overtime and Sunday 
work. 

Cribbers, pipe layers and scantling men to be special 
labourers. 

Holidays: one week and all statutory holidays with 
pay after one year’s service. 

General conditions for civic employees. 

After notice in writing of grievances, the City Man- 
ager shall receive a grievance committee from the Civic 
Employees’ Union, and give due consideration to the 
matter complained of. 

No discrimination by reason of being a member of a 
trade union. 

Copies of resolutions and regulations affecting this 
statement will be sent to the secretary of the Civic 
Employees’ Union. 

Seniority in filling vacancies, subject to qualification, 
is recognized, such being determined by the City 
Manager. 

Order of precedence in employment and promotion, 
other conditions being equal—resident married men 
(a) With families, (b) without families; resident single 
men. Returned men to be given preference where 
permissible. 


Crry or Rectna, SASKATCHEWAN.—SCHEDULE 
or Waces For 1925. 


(See also under “ Transportation and Public Utili- 
ties.’’) 

Wages per month: 

City Clerk’s Department.—Senior clerk, $115; steno- 
grapher, $85. 

City Engineer’s Department.—Engineer, $175; instru- 
ment man, $150; book-keeper, $110; stenographer, $80; 
foreman, $160; sub-foreman, $130; sewage disposal and 
labour in city, $93 to $144. 

Assessor and Taz Cdllector’s Department.—Chief 
clerk, $166.66; clerk, $145; cashier, $125; clerks (begin- 
ners), $100 to $110; clerks (trained), $125 to $150; first 
stenographer, $100. 

Treasurer’s Department.—Assistant cashier, $110; book- 
keeper, $135; stenographers, $85 and $100; clerks, $80 
to $90 and $100 to $185; collector, $120; street railway 
cashier, $100. 

Light and Power Department.—Accountants, records 
clerk, $150; meter readers, $105, $110 and $125; stoker 
operators, $102; conveyor men, $140; repairmen, $140 
to $156; labourers, $92 to $120; line foremen, $190; line- 
man, $180; groundmen, $120; meter installers, $156; 
meter repairmen, $156; street lighting attendants, $130. 

Waterworks Department.—Chief clerk, $120; clerks, 
$85; stenographers, $80; meter repairers and plumber, 
$160; meter repairers, $100 to $130; turnon men, $125; 
engineer, $125. Wages per hour—sub-foreman, 624 
cents; skilled labourers, 47} cents; Jabourers, 424 
cents; team, 75 cents. 
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Light and Water Department for Applications, etc.— 
Billing machine operator, $100; chief clerk, $185; 
addressograph operator, $75; chief collector, $133.33; 
clerks, $80 to $90 and $100 to $135. 

Police Department.—Inspectors, $200; sergeants and 
detectives, $165; patrol sergeants, $155; street officer, 
$150; constables, $145; patrol drivers, $145; clerks, $90 
and $115; janitors and matron, $135. 

Fire Department.—Captain, 1st year, $127; 2nd year, 
$132; 38rd year, $152; 4th year, $157; firemen, Ist 6 
months, $100; 2nd 6 months, $109; 2nd year, $117; 
and thereafter, $132. 

Building Department.—Building inspector, $216.66; 
clerk, $140; carpenter (casual), per hour, 75 cents. 

Parks Department.—Superintendent, $250 plus house; 
clerk, $100; per hour—labour, 40 cents; teamsters, 45 
cents; gardeners, $135 per month. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—-T'HE (CORPORATION OF 
THE City oF EDMONTON AND EDMONTON 
Civic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 7, 1925, until 
December 31, 1925, and from year to year thereafter 
or until a new agreement is negotiated. (See also under 
“Transportation and Public Utilities.”) This agree- 
ment differs only in a few minor points from that in 
effect from January, 1924. 

General Conditions: 

Proposed changes are to be discussed before the end 
of January of any year. 

Preference to persons of British nationality. 

At least two weeks’ sick leave with pay. 

No discrimination against union. 

Special leave of absence without pay when possible. 

Promotion by seniority. 

Grievances shall be investigated by a committee, with 
right of appeal. 

Annual vacations, two weeks for monthly employees; 
one week for hourly employees after one year’s ser- 
vice, two weeks thereafter. 


Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 30.— 

Wages per hour—common labour, 50 cents; skilled 
labour, 55 cents; truck drivers, 56 cents; gasoline 
engine operators, 60 cents; water service and meter 
installers, 65 cents; meter mechanic, 70 cents; foreman 
and inspectors, 75 cents; steam boiler operator, 81 
cents. 

Hours, eight per day, forty-four per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half and double time. 

Teamsters to work nine hours if required. 

Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Men on night work who have not worked during 
the day will be paid on same basis as day work. 


Civic Service Local Union No. 62.— 

Rates of pay for all classes per annum. 

Junior clerks are those with less than four years’ 
experience and under 21, or less than one year’s ex- 
perience and over 21. 

Employees working after regular hours shall be given 
equal time off, or time and one-half for time worked. 

Double pay for Sundays and _ holidays. 

Not more than five night shifts are to be worked 
consecutively. 

Uniforms will be furnished yearly to meter readers. 


International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen, Local No. 55.— 

Wages per hour, 88 cents. 

Eight hours per day; forty-four hours per week. 

Time and one-half on Saturday afternoons, thereafter 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Policemen’s Association, Local No. 74— 

Wages per month—inspectors, $170; sub-inspectors, 
$160; sergeants (detective), $165; sergeants, $153: con- 
stables, $120-$140; detectives, $155; acting detectives, 
$145; accountant, $160; matron, $97.50; janitor, $120; 
finger print expert, $160; woman police officer, $97.50. 
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Hours per day, eight, one day off in seven. Equal 
time off for extra work. 

Uniforms to be furnished yearly to inspectors, ser- 
geants and constables; clothing allowance to be given 
to detectives. 

Free transportation on street cars to men on duty 
and in uniform. 

Promotion by seniority and examination. 

Members of the force must be 21 and be British 
subjects. 

Members shall not take part in sympathetic strikes. 
Members shall not be compelled to attend church 
parades. 

City Fire Fighters’ Union, No. 209— 

Wages per month—captains, $155; lieutenants, $150; 
mechanics, $165; engineers, $145; assistant electrician, 
$145; assistant motor mechanic, $145; drivers, $135; 
firemen, $115 to $135; operators, $115 and $117.50; fire 
marshal, 155; superintendent of alarm system, $190. 

Two platoon system of a day and a night shift of 
ten and fourteen hours. 

Operators shall work eight-hour shifts. 

Provision for supplying refreshments to men on duty 
at fires for over three hours. 

Employees shall be on probation for two months 
more. Employees shall be given fire fighting equipment 
at beginning of this period, and uniform at end of 
period. 

No person under 21 or over 35 will be taken on. 

Members off duty owing to accident will be paid as 
if on duty. If death results one-half of principal 
sum under the accident policy carried by the city 
working firemen will be paid to the dependents. 

One week’s sick leave with pay per year; after one 
year’s service, two weeks per year, with longer if 
necessary. This clause to apply until an insurance 
plan is agreed on. 

Free transportation on street cars to members going 
on and off duty when living more than nine blocks 
from fire hall, and always when responding to fire. 

Temporary leave with pay if no substitute employed. 

After one year’s service, fourteen days’ vacation each 
year with pay; twenty-one days to the deputy chief. 
No holidays after October 1. 

Special leave on application after three years’ ser- 
vice. 

Members agree to pay installation fee for telephones 
and 50 per cent of annual rental. 


International Association of Machinists, Local No. 
817— 
Wages per hour—machinist, 84 cents; helpers at 


power plant, 64 cents; boiler room mechanics, 74 cents; 
leading mechanics, 5 cents extra per hour. 

Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Hours per day, eight forty-four per week. 

Overtime in car barns and power house, time and 
one-half for first four hours and double time there- 
after. Overtime work to be taken in rotation. Emer- 
gency calls to be paid not less than four hours 
straight time. 

International Union of Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers No. 857— 

Wages—Pumping Station—per hour, mechanic’s help- 
ers, 60 cents; firemen, 56 and 59 cents; ash wheeler, 
50 cents and 54 cents; general help, 50 cents and 54 
cents. 

Shift men to work six-day week. Time and one-half 
for work on seventh day. Holidays, time and one-half. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners— 


Wages per hour, carpenters at power house and 
Street Railway Barns, 76 cents. Foremen, 5 cents extra 
per hour. 


Hours, eight per day; forty-four per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

In double shift, no man shall work more than eight 
hours in twenty-four -at straight time. 

Sundays and holidays, double time. 

(See also under ‘ Transportation and Public Utili- 
ties.’’) 
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See SS 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


MonrreaL, Quesec——MontreaL Licut, Heat 
AND Power CONSOLIDATED, AND EMPLOYEES, 
Members oF CANADIAN ELECTRICAL JJNION 
oF LinemeN AND Hevpers, Locau No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1925, to 
May 31, 1926. 

Line Department.—Hours per day, eight; from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.; forty-eight 
per week. 

A man ealled from home to work after regular 
working hours will reeeive not less than five hours’ 
pay. Overtime rates, time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour—linemen, Ist class, 54% cents; 
class, 493 cents; groundmen, truck drivers, 46? cents; 
labourers, 35 cents. Cable department: combination 
cable splicer and linemen, 603 cents; cable splicers, 57 
cents; cable splicers’ helpers, 493 cents; truck driver, 
461 cents; labourers, 35 cents. 

One week’s holidays with pay to monthly employees 
of six months service instead of overtime, with privi- 
lege of leaving Friday night or as mutually arranged. 

Should a general reduction of the working force be 
necessary, seniority and efficiency will regulate the order 
in which the men are laid off. 

Grievances may be presented to the proper officer of 
the Company. If men notify foreman of desire for 
representation by a committee, an officer of the Com- 
pany will during working hours meet such committee 
to adjust the grievance. The agreement applies only 
to employees engaged on permanent operations. 


2nd 


Vancouver, B:-C—Tue Bririsa CoLumpeiA 
Evectric Ramway Company  Limrrep, 
Tue Vancouver Power Company, Lim- 
rep, T11m Vancouver IstanD PowEr Com- 
PANY, Limirep, AND THE WESTERN POWER 
Company oF CaANnapA, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WoRKERS. 


Agreement in effect from July 1, 1925, until June 30, 
1926, and thereafter, subject to 30 days’ notice in 
writing from either party, whereupon the agreement 
may be amended, cancelled or substituted. 

Only members in good standing of the union shall 
work for the employers or for contractors and sub- 
contractors except in rural districts where prospective 
customers may set poles to meet the companies’ lines. 

Representatives of the organization shall be granted 
a pass through shops and stations and a transporta- 
tion pass. 

The representative of the union, with a committee 
Gf a committee be appointed) will be given an early 
hearing by the management when an interview is 
necessary. 

Employees may have gas concessions and may purchase 
electric light at 4 cents per kilowatt hour. 

All employees shall be granted transportation over 
lines in the city or interurban district in which they 
are employed. Each employee shall be granted one 
round trip pass per week for self and members of 
family, as well as four round trip passes per year over 
Saanich line. Any employee residing on the interurban 
lines may purchase settlers’ tickets mot exceeding 
thirty per month, at half rate for his wife and family, 
unless this provision is contrary to law, provided mini- 
mum rate for such tickets shall be six cents. Any 
employee making wrong use of the concession shall be 
dismissed. 


Linemen and Wiremen—Any employee having charge 
of more than three journeymen, apprentices or ground- 
men, or more than twelve labourers shall be classed as 
a foreman. An employee in charge of three or less 
journeymen, apprentices or groundmen or twelve or 
less labourers shall be classed as a sub-foreman. An 
employee having three or more years’ experience shall 
be a journeyman. Apprentices shall serve three years, 
ratio not to exceed one to four journeymen in each 
department. An employee assisting a journeyman in 
various classes of work shall be classed as a groundman. 

Hours per day, eight, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 
p.m. to 5 p.m. On request shift hours may be changed 
for not less than one month upon approval of the 
electrical engineer. Overtime rates, double time. Sun- 
days, Saturday afternoons and holidays, double time. 
Employees may have time off to vote on election day 
with pay. 

Employees working away from home on a temporary 
job will be allowed expenses of board and lodging. 
More than 14 days’ work will be considered a permanent 
job and no allowance will be made. 

Expenses of board and lodging will be allowed all 
lead cable splicers when sent away from home town. 

Troublemen, helpers and drivers on trolley and elec- 
tric light work, working shift work, straight time for 
any eight consecutive hours out of twenty-four for 
trouble only. Regular men to work shifts in turn of . 
not longer than two weeks’ duration and must take 
one day off in seven. Troublemen, helpers and drivers 
assigned to shift work on regular day must take one 
day off in seven. No man is to be assigned to shift 
work for less than thirty days. 

Station Operating Staff.—Operators to be journeymen 
must have had three years’ experience in electrical work 
during which period they shall be apprentices; not 
more than one apprentice to four journeymen. 

Monthly days off may not be taken whilst on night 
shift. 

In all branches where three shifts are worked, these 
shall be worked by the revolving watch, two weeks 
being being the maximum period of shift. In stations 
working two shifts men to take same in turn. 

Eight consecutive: hours’ work per day. 

In sickness, time will be allowed with pay at the 
discretion of the Chief Operating Engineer. 

In event of overtime work once and a half the time 
worked will be allowed off. 

Four days’ monthly vacation and fourteen days’ 
annual vacation with pay. For men having worked 
less than one year, one day’s holiday for each month 
of service. 

Metermen.—Hours, eight per day; 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

In sickness a reasonable amount of time will be 
allowed off with pay at the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent, also pay for public holidays. In overtime work 
once and a half the time worked will be allowed off. 

Metermen shall be allowed two weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion with pay. If employed less than one year, one 
day’s holiday per month. 

Are Trimmers.—Hours on patrol work, eight consecu- 
tive hours out of the twenty-four. Forty-eight per 
week. 

In sickness a reasonable amount of time will be 
allowed off with pay at the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent. 

One day off per week with pay. 

In event of overtime work once and a half the time 
worked will be allowed off. 

One week’s holiday a year with pay. 

Wages per day.—Line department and wiremen: lead 
covered cable foreman, $9.25; journeyman cable splicer, 
$8.50; foreman lineman, $9; sub-foreman lineman, 
$8.25; journeyman lineman, $7.50; foreman wireman. 


from 8 a.m. to 
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$9; journeyman wireman, armature winder, transformer 
winder, $7.50; auto driver, $5.50; troubleman, repair- 
man, track bonder, $7.50, groundman, $5.50. 

Apprentice lineman and wireman: beginners, $4; after 
6 months, $4.30; after 12 months, $4.70; after 18 
months, $5.20; after 24 months, $5.80; after 36 months, 
$7.50. 

Apprentice cable splicer: beginners, $7; after 12 
months, $7.20; after 24 months, $7.50; after 36 months, 
$8.50. 

Station operating staff: per month—operator, $180, 
$167, $159; apprentice operator, first year, $126; second 
year, $130; third year, $140. Floormen and _ helpers, 
$126; load dispatchers, $210. 

Meter department: per month, metermen, $147; chief 
meter testers, $157. 

Apprentice metermen: per month, first year, $114; 
second year, $126; third year, $132; meter foreman, 
$180; are trimmers, $141. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


BRANDON, MANITOBA—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE CIVIC 
Street RAmway DEPARTMENT. 


To be effective from March 1, 1925, until March 
1, 1926. 


Wages per hour—Machinists, 65 cents; armature 
winders, 75 cents; electricians’ helpers, 50 cents; pit- 
men, oilers, and greasers, 39 cents; repairmen, 44 


cents; cleaners, 387 cents; switch tender, 35 cents; line- 
men, 50 cents; line groundmen, sweeper operators, 45 
cents; trackmen (experienced), 40 cents; labourers, 35 
cents; lamp renewers, 40 cents. Motor conductors, first 
year, 89 cents; second year, 40 cents; third year, 42 
cents; fourth year, 44 cents; conductors, 35 cents. 

Hours per day, nine. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

After one year’s continuous service, two weeks’ holi- 
days each year with pay. 

For other conditions, see under ‘“ Service: Public 
and Municipal’’, Civic Employees, Brandon. 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN: Civic. SCHEDULE FOR 
1925—Rates orf WAGES IN THE STREET 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


(For other Civic Employees see under 
Public and Municipal.’’) 

Wages per hour—conductors and motormen, Ist six 
months, 45 cents; 2nd six months, 48 cents; second 
year, 52 cents; 8rd year, 60 cents. Motor conductors, 
65 cents. 

Sunday work, time and a quarter; 
holiday work, time and a half. Machinists, 60 cents; 
carpenters, 65-70 cents; blacksmiths, 67 cents; painters, 
62 cents; pitman, 60 cents; oilers and greasers, 48 
cents; car cleaners, 48 cents; trackmen, 60 cents; 
switch tender, 52 cents; groundmen, 50 cents. 

Hours per day, nine. 


** Service: 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA.—CORPORATION OF THE 
Crry or EpMonNTON AND Epmonton Crvic 
Employers’ FEpERATION—SPECIAL CONDI- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE AMALGAMATED AS- 
SOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEcTRIC RATLWAY 
Emptoyess, Locau No. 569. 


Motormen and conductors and motor conductors— 

Wages per hour—first six months, 53 cents; second 
six months, 57 cents; third six months, 62 cents; 
fourth six months, 65 cents. 

Straight time for holidays. 

Hours per day, nine. No claim for overtime up to 
thirty minutes. Thereafter, time and one-half. Regu- 
lar runs will be made in two shifts as nearly equal 
as possible. 


overtime and 


The Department will see that all cars are fully 
equipped and heated during cold weather. 

Spare men reporting up to 6 a.m. to be paid one 
and one-half hours for each report if not allotted 
a run. To runs of two hours or less one and one- 
half hours will be added; to runs of two hours and 
up to four hours, one hour; to runs of four to six 
hours, one half hour. 

Uniforms to be furnished. 

Preference of employment to citizens who are British 
subjects, able to read and write English, and approved 
by the Superintendent. They agree not to make claim 
for time spent receiving instructions. Length of train- 
ing period is to be fixed by the Superintendent. 

Employees must be at least 21 years old. 

In reduction of staff, last man employed shall be 
first laid off, and last laid-off given preference of re- 
employment. 

Promotion by seniority where possible. 

Leave without pay may be granted. 

Barn men: Wages per hour—car cleaners, 50 cents; 
car repairer, 53-664 cents; controller men, 71 cents; 
foreman carpenter, 81 cents. Trade mechanics, car- 
wirers, 71 cents; painters, 69 cents; painters’ helpers; 
60 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 54 and 60 cents; labour- 
ers, 50 cents; sand men, 54 cents; electric welders, 70 
and 75 cents; armature winders, 82 cents; car wiring 
and trouble men, 80 cents; blacksmiths, 76 cents. 

Holidays, time and one-half. Hours per day, eight. 
Overtime, time and one-half. 

Night men, overtime rates for the seventh consecu- 
tive night, and for all work on holidays. 

Barn men shall be furnished with clothing for emer- 
gency work. 

Trackmen, Track Greasers and Flag Men: Wages per 
hour—labourers, 50 cents; trackmen, 50 and 52 cents; 
in charge of gang, 54 cents; track greasers, 52 cents. 

Straight time on holidays. 

Hours, eight per day. Over eight hours, time and 
one-half. One day off in seven. Forty-eight hours per 
week during nine months; forty-four during remainder 
of year. 

Any street railway employees incapable of holding 
present position through old age or accident shall have 
preference of a flagman’s position when a vacancy 
occurs. 

Power House and) Pumping Station—Wages, per 
hour—fireman, 56 and 59 cents; head ash hand, 56 
cents; other ash handlers, 50 and 54 cents; elevator 
attendants, 59 cents; elevator attendants’ helpers, 57 
cents; crane engineers’ helpers, 56 cents; other coal 
handlers and general help, 50 and 54 cents; boiler 
cleaners, 56 and 60 cents; tube blowers, 56 cents. 
Pumping Station: chief filter operators, $1380 per month; 
general help on filters, 50 and 54 cents. 

Shift men, six days per week, time and one-half 
for work on seventh day, and on _ holidays. Coal 
handlers, five and one-half days per week; Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

For all crafts, time and one-half for Saturday after- 
noon until 4 o’clock; thereafter, double time. 

(For general conditions affecting all civic emplovees 
see under ‘ Service: Public and Municipal.’’) 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Monreal, Quesec—CerrTAIN STEAMSHIP 
LINES AND THE SHIPLINERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THE Port or Montreat, Locat No. 2098. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 4, 1925 to 
December 31, 1925. 

Each party to the agreement agrees to deposit $500 
with an incorporated Trust Company as a guarante3. 

Working hours, 7 a.m. until noon and 1 p.m. until 
6 p.m. Wages per hour, day work, 62 cents; 7 p.m. 
until 11 p.m. and midnight to 5 am., night work, 
72 cents. 
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Sundays, Victoria Day and Dominion Day, double with representatives of the Union during August of any 
time. year proposed changes in the agreement. 


For work during meal hour, double time. 

Shipliners ordered out to work at night inust be 
ordered out for 7 p.m. and be paid full time at pre- 
vailing rate. If ordered out to work av 7 p.m. and 
their services not required, they shall be paid a mini- 
mum of one hour. 

Running of grain in the pipes to be stopped while 
men go down in the hold. Two men to stand on 
deck if necessary. 

Night meals are to be taken between 11 p.m. and 
midnight; the ship to supply good meals or pay the 
cost thereof. 

The union agrees to supply the necessary men to 
perform the work of shipliners. 

The deposits are to be applied by the Trustees in 
payment in order of priority of time of judgments or 
orders of any court in the Province of Quebec in 
favour of the other party. On expiration of the agree- 
ment each deposit or balance of deposit will be re- 
turned to the party. The Companies agree to make 
up difference so shipliners will get a return of not 
less than 6 per cent of any money deposited in trust. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


EpmMontTon, AwvBerTA—THE Dawson COAL 
CoMPANY AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND He pers, Locat No. 514. 

Agreement to be in effeet from September 21, 1925, 
until August 31, 1926, and from year to year there- 


after or until a new agreement is negotiated. 
The representatives of the Company will discuss 


Minimum wages for hauling coal blocks, and load- 
ing on cars in a specified district, 75 cents per ton; 
outside of said district and to any private houses, 
$1 per ton. 

No teamster or man with team shall be employed 
unless a union member. Union members will be given 
preference in employment when additional men are re- 
quired. If the union is unable to supply men and 
teams the Company may secure the same elsewhere. 
Employees must join the Union within one week of 
employment. 


EpMontToN, ALBERTA—THE PREMIER COAL 
Company, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STaABLEMEN AND Hetpers, Loca 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 31, 1925, until 
August 31, 1926, and thereafter from year to year or 
until a new agreement is negotiated. 

The representative of the Company will discuss with 
representatives of the Union during August of any 
year proposed changes in the agreement. 

Minimum scale of wages for hauling coal from the 
mine—blocks and loading on cars: in a specified dis- 
trict, 75 cents per ton; outside of district, same as 
private houses. i 

Private houses: 75 cents, 90 cents and $1.15 per ton 
according to district. 

No teamster or man with team shall be employed 
unless a union member. Union members will be given 
preference in employment when additional men are 
required. If the union is unable to supply men and 
teams the Company may secure the same elsewhere. 
Employees must join the union within one week of 
employment. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


URING October the Department received 
information regarding thirty-six con- 
tracts executed by the Government of ‘Canada, 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by order in 
council for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. In thirty-one of these contracts 
the general fair wage clause is inserted, requir- 
ing, in regard to all classes of labour, adher- 
ence to the current wages rates and hours of 
the district in which the work is to be per- 
formed. The five remaining contracts further 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. The standard labour conditions 
sanctioned by the order in council, which ap- 
pear in the thirty-six contracts already re- 
ferred to, are stated in the terms following :— 


Lasour COoNDITIONS 


1. All mechanics, labourers. or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work here- 
by contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current :from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no cur- 
rent rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in 
the trade, in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 


to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 


what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his determination 
and any amendment or variation shall not be operative 
prior to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding the date thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates 
of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classi- 
fication of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the con- 
tractor shall adjust the wages and hours and classifi- 
cation of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any services per- 
formed or for any hours of labour, wages according 
to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed 
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and to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and any 
such payment shall for all purposes as between the 
Contractor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not 
be exercised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agreement 
in writing exists and is in effect between the Contractor 
and the class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representatives of 
such class of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime 
conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted in his 
contract for the protection of the workmen employed, 
also any decision of the Minister of Labour under the 
preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades, and addresses of all work- 
men in his employ and the wages paid to and time 
worked by such workmen, and the books or documents 
containing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any time 
it may be expedient to the Minister of Labour to have 
the same inspected. 

4, The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a _ statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; or, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed information 
and evidence as the Minister may deem necessary in 
order to satisfy him that the conditions herein con- 
tained to secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any work- 
men employed on the said work and if a claim therefor 
is filed in the office of the Minister and proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at 
any time payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amounts so paid shall -be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting, other jthan such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
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Contractor shall be held responsible for strict adherence 
to all contract conditions on the part of sub-contractor; 
the contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be performed 
shall be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the Minis- 
ter is of opinion that Canadian labour is not available 
or that other special circumstances exist which render 


it contrary to the public interest to enforce this pro- 
vision. 


DEPARTMENT oF PusLic WorKS 


Alterations anid additions to the Public 
Building at Kitchener, Ontario. Names of 
contractors, W. H. Dunker and A. E. Dunker, 
“Dunker Brothers,’ of Kitchener, Ontario. 
Date of contract, October 13, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $42,925. A fair wage schedule is 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Pratioceclass Rates oo Hours | Hours 
wages no per er 
of labour less than day Bn 
ft $ cts. 
Prickiayors ees So. 1 00 per hour 9 50 
Masonss!. denice GL. © 100) 9 50 
Carpenters: atnoks Ae. 70 moe 9 50 
JOINeTSh Shee eae 2 a ees | (Eee cats 9 50 
Concrete workers........... 40. oss 9 50 
Electrical workers.......... Oosa ace 9 50 
Structural iron workers...... G5. Ss 9 50 
Painters and glaziers........ 50r -* 9 50 
IPIASterers was eee om acs 1” 008 28 9 50 
Elum bersaeieieens ns. 2 a SOS 9 50 
LORI Te LOTSA ea a. fees cle 80. 9 50 
MarbleSetterststa os ae... 1°00" 7 9 50 
ROGET six eyes occa tees iy “G3 9 50 
Sheet metal workers........ TO ae 9 50 
Tig DOUTETShtee ene oe es 40777 9 50 
Carters, one horse and man. CORES 9 50 
Carters,twohorsesandman| 80 “ 9 50 


Reconstruction of a public wharf at West- 
bank, B.C. Name of contractors, Farquhar 
Roderick (McCharles and Colin Francis Mc- 
Dougall, “‘McCharles and McDougall,” of 
Nelson, B.C. Date of contract, October 3, 
1925. Amount of contract, $7,500. A fair 
wage schedule is inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Trade or class Rates of wages fae me 
of labour not less than day wenle 
$c. $c 

Bridgemen............ 7 00 per day 8 48 
oom-men............ 7 50 8 48 
Warpenters.c.).. etc. TOO pa 8 48 
Carpenter foreman....| 7 50-800 “ 8 48 

Bua bourersen: ste. (5 ee 45 per hour} 8-10 
Pile driver engineer. . 8 00 per day 8 48 
Pile driver fireman... 500 Aes: 8 48 
Pile driver foreman. . 8.00) 25 8 48 
Pile driver men....... 72007 mee 8 48 


Execution of repairs to the wharf at Camp- 
bell River, B‘'C. Name of contractor, The 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Com- 
pany Limited, of Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
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contract, September 17, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$3,674.85. A fair wage schedule is inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Trade or class Rates of wages ait ee 
of labour not less than te alc 
$c. $c. 

Bridgemen............ 7 00 per day 8 48 
Boom-men............ 4 COLES 8 48 
Carpenters. csc. cine 7 fad [Ue st 8 48 
Carpenter foreman....| 750-800 “ 8 48 
Labourers............. 45 per hour] 8-10 

Pile driver engineer. . 8 00 per day 8 48 
Pile driver fireman... 500% as 8 48 
Pile driver foreman.. 9100's ahs 8 48 
Pile driver men....... 0) (eae 2 8 48 


Construction of an extension to the Frost- 
proof warehouse at Berth No. 124, West St. 
John, N.B. Name of contractor, Harold O. 
Clark, St. John, N.B. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 3, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $15,650. A fair wage 
schedule is inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 





Hours 
Rates of wages 
Trade or class of labour nak ies than DP 
$c. $c. 
Tabourersist ss: eae ieee 30 per hour 54 
CArpenters sodotied acaus eheetee 6De os 48 
IPAINCETS acide actos «kee ee Oo 44 
PApenitterse ace dec oe ee (fee 48 
lectricians.. <i... so eee Oe nee 48 
Electricians’ helpers........... At) eS 48 
MLOPEMICR: cei. a: de cae ee 70-100 “ 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters..... (Ties 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ 
helpers ee oc. ee ee aie a 48 


Construction of a steel freight shed on quay 
Bureau at Trois Rivieres, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, B. J. Trepanmnier, Trois-Riviéres, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 13, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $39,800. “A fair wage schedule is in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Hours 
Trade or class of labour ee sa 4 per 
week 
$ c. 
Concrete foreman,............. 50 per hour 10 
Steel superstructure foreman... Ob 7 ie 10 
Carpentersfiee. c.acce cece 4b) te 10 
Concrete mixer runners......... GOS oss 10 
Firectors4 ees Wier: ane Wow as 9 
Assemblérs...'.. 1 ised aaeeee oe iD egos 9 
Riveters - Wan... ia cee ae Dens 9 
Rivet heaters...A< 4.0008 eee Ube 9 
Mechanical engineer............ $200-$250 “ month 
Cranemen aint). ih ee ee: $0 55-0 70 per hour 10 
Firemen. .&..... 2 ee ee DO kite 10 
Blacksmiths ..<ide. + detec teiene 50a 10 
Painters 8... ccd snc ee Ab xine’ 10 
Labourers (concrete)........... Sti 10 
Labourers (ordinary).......... 30. ee 10 
Driver (one horse and cart).... BOM TS 10 
Driver (two horses and wagon) 20). sss 10 





Construction of a wharf and approach at 
Honey Harbour, Ontario. Name of contractor, 


G. W. Rayner, Toronto, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 23, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $10,346.80. 

Repairs to wharf at Shediac, N.B. Name 
of contractor, F. L. Boone, South Devon, N.B. 
Date of contract, September 23, 1925. Amount 
of contract, unit prices; approximate expendi- 
ture, $16,966.80. 

Reconstruction of public wharf at Cumber- 
land, Ontario. Name of contractors, Grant 
Brothers Construction ‘Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Date of contract, August 8, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; ap- 
proximate expenditure, $7,958.52. 

Repairs to revetment wall at Chatham 
(McGregor Creek), Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, R. Keemle, Chatham, Ontario. Date 
of contract, September 17, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
#6555. 

Reconstruction of wharf in concrete at 
Caughnawaga, P.Q. Name of contractor. H. 
Gravel, St. Lambert, P.Q. Date of Contract,- 
October 21, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $5,604.70. 

Reconstruction of the public wharf at Des- 
jardins, P.Q. Names of contractors, “Farley 
& Grant,” A. E. Farley of Ottawa, Ontario, 
and Percy R. Grant, Hazeldean, Ontario. Date 
of contract, September 21, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$10,926.40. 

Wharf replacement at Great Village, Col- 
chester County, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Standard Construction Company, Limited, 
Halifax. N.S. Date of contract, September 
26, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $3,985.97. 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Freeport, N.S. Names of contractors, 
Eddie Gaudet and §. F. Comeau, of 'Comeau- 
ville, N.S. Date of contract, October 2, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $9,698.50. 

Construction of a breakwater at Lower 
Sandy Point, N.S. Name of contractor, H. 
A. Russell Construction Company, Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, October 138, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; ap- 
proximate expenditure, $9,986.58. 


Erection and completion of a public build- 
ing at Maniwaki, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Adolphe Nault, Riviére Desert, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 13, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, $17,250, the following prices to apply for 
any change which may be made in connection 
with this contract; price per foot for well be- 
yond 30 feet in depth, $3. Price per cubic 
yard for excavation, $1. Price per cubic yard 
for concrete, $15. 
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Addition to Post Office, public building, 
Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractor, Zenon 
Ouellet, Rimouski, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 13, 1925. Amount of contract, $8,750 
and at the following prices for additional work 
which may be required: 1. Price per cubic 
yard for excavation as specified, 80 cents. 2. 
Price per cubic yard for concrete as specified, 
$1225: 

Alterations to heating apparatus in the Cus- 
toms-Excise Building at Prescott, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, McKelvey & Birch, Lim- 
ited, Kingston, Ontario. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 15, 1925. Amount of contract, $1,190. 

Supply and installation of a new hot water 
boiler in the Public Building at St. Hyacinthe, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, H. Letourneau, St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
19, 1925. Amount of contract, $1,158. 

Alterations to heating apparatus in the pub- 
lic building at Chicoutimi, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Leonard Claveau, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $1,689. 

Supply and installation of new hot water 
boilers in the public building at Essex, On- 
tario. Name of contractor, M. A. Brian, 
Windsor, Ontario. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 10, 1925. Amount of contract, $1,750. 

Grading, paving, roads, etc., in connection 
with the new dormitory building, Royal Mili- 
tary College, Kingston, Ontario. Name of 
contractor, Peter McCoy, Kingston, Ontario. 
Date of contract, October 7, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $6,926.45. 

Reconstruction of part of the western break- 
water at Collingwood, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Farley & Grant, A. E. Farley of Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, P. R. Grant, Hazeldean, Ontario. 
‘Date of contract, October 1, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expendi- 
ture, $31,141. 

Erection of a boiler shed and heating equip- 
ment at the Booth Street Experimental Sta- 
tion, Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of 
contract, October 7, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$7,800. 

Construction of a breakwater-wharf at Fin- 
lay Point, N.B. Names of contractors, Dun- 
can McHachern, Mabou Mines, NS., and 
Angus A. McDonald, West Mabou, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 14, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$11,956. 

Construction of a new roof on the drill hall 
at Picton, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Jamieson Bone & Company, Limited, Belle- 
ville, Ontario. Date of contract, October 13, 
1925. Amount of contract, $4,080. 
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Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Hall’s Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Halle B. Bigelow, Canning, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 8, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$8,934.75. 

Supply and installation of a new steam heat- 
ing system for the old Post Office building at 
St. John, N.B. Name of contractor, Richard 
HK. Fitzgerald, St. John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, October 12, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$5,820. 

Extension and repairs to the wharf at Bagot- 
ville, P.Q. Names of contractors, Elzear 
Methot, Montmagny, P.Q., Napoleon Four- 
nier, Cap St. Ignace, P.Q., “Methot & Four- 
nier.” Date of contract, October 13, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $13,883.50. 

Alterations and additions to Unit “H”, West- 
minster Military Hospital, London, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, W. E. Dodd, London, On- 
tario. Date of contract, October 16, 1925. 
Amount of contract, $4,620. 

Construction of a cottage at the Partridge 
Island Quarantine Station, St. John, N.B. 
Names of contractors, “Kane & Parker,” James 
Edward Kane and John Stewart Parker, St. 
John, N.B. Date of contract, October, 1925. 
Amount of contract, $4,650. 

Construction of a breakwater-wharf at Little 
Judique Ponds, Inverness County, N.S. Names 
of contractors, John J. McDonald, Dan. A. 
McDonald, Constantine J. McDonald and 
Alexander D. McDonald, of Little Judique 
Ponds, NS. Date of contract, September 28, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; ap- 
proximate expenditure, $9,510. 

Dredging the Victoria Harbour, B.C., in the 
vicinity of Lemon and Gonnason’s Company 
wharf, Walker & Son’s wharf and Cameron 
Lumber Company’s wharf. Name of con- 
tractors, The Pacific Construction Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 9, 1925. Amount of contract, Class 
“B” $0.32 per cubic yard for deepening in the 
vicinity of Lemon & Gonnason’s Company 
wharf; $0.35 per cubic yard for deepening at 
Walker & Son’s wharf, and $0.38 per cubic 
yard for deepening in the vicinity of Cameron 
Lumber Company’s wharf. 

Dredging channel from Station 4300 to 5550 
and Station 18600 to 25600, River du Loup 
(en haut) P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
National Dock and Dredging Corporations, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 21, 1925. Amount of contract, Class 
“A” $4 per cubic yard, scow measurement. 
Class “B” $0.35 per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment. 
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Dredging slip at Government wharf, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. Name of contractors, The 
Soo Dredging & Construction Company Lim- 
ited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, September 28, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “A” $5.80 per cubic yard, place 
measurement; Class “B”, $1.42 per cubic yard, 
place measurement. 


DEPARTMENT oF RaAtmwAys AND CANALS 


Construction of section No. 6 of the Welland 
Ship Canal. Name cf contractors, the Atlas 
Construction Company, Limited, of Montreal, 
and EH. O. Leahey and Company, Limited, of 
Ottawa. Date of contract, (October 12, 1925. 
Amount of contract, schedule rates, approxi- 
mately $7,185,120 estimated from estimated 
quantities. 

‘Construction of Young’s Point section of the 
Trent. Canal at Young’s Point, about 54 miles 
from Lakefield, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
T. A. Brown Company, Limited, Toronto, 


Ontario. Date of contract, October 23, 1923. 
Amount of contract, schedule rates, approxi- 
mately $120,311.50, estimated from estimated 
quantities. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 

The following is a statement of payments 
made in October, 1925, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, and subject to 
the provisions of the Fair Wage clause :— 


Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other] $ 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.. 618 20 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, ’ daters, 
Ot TERS ER TRE EPS, SORA Sy 211 55 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
fOrINs ;CbC icc atahe aa era uae ele caches cae 469 08 
Stamping, pads#inkwwetesy, ath se Gas oon eee 164 00 
Mail bag dittings esc bene ede eee nine 24,851 56 
Scalesioi cre paar etcastokts Severe sors sete a MeO Ee REET 375 50 
Repairs to letter boxes, ete. vs... 0... a oie. 51 20 
Mail: Glerk'’s:tinyboxes: ast) + 3 Se uae tee ot ee 556 41 





ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


S tae Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 

the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census, covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, forestry and general manu- 
factures in Canada. This annual census is in 
addition to the Bureau’s decennial census and 
the statistics of population, finance, education, 
etc. Preliminary reports on various industries 
have been reviewed in previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazerre. These preliminary reports 
are consolidated from time to time in general 
reports issued by the Bureau. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing Industry in 
1924 


The number of slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing plants in operation in 1924 was 74, com- 
pared with 76 in 1928. The number included 
one in Prince Edward Island, 2 in Nova Scotia, 
7 in New Brunswick, 20 in Quebec, 25 in On- 
tario, 7 in Manitoba, 2 in Saskatchewan, 5 in 
Alberta and 5 in British Columbia. 

The value of meat sold fresh was $56,610,297, 
an increase for the year of $3,049,731. The 
value of cured products was $38,126,440, a de- 
crease of $1,695,238 from the year 1923. The 
item “all other products” showed a value of 
$2,999,996 compared with $10,386,715 in 1923. 
This decrease is due to the exclusion of butter, 
cheese, eggs, etc., which may have been 
handled but were not products of the plants. 
The total value of all products sold in 1924 
was $133,740,271. The value of the capital 
investment in 1924 was $56,675,118. 


The average number of persons employed 
was 10,046, comprising 2,556 salaried employees 
and 7,490 wage earners. There were on an 
average 98 employees in the Maritime Pro- 
vineces, 1,702 in Quebec, 5,260 in Ontario, 1,177 
in Manitoba, 1,842 in Saskatchewan and AIl- 
berta, and 467 in British Columbia. The 
amount paid in salaries during the year was 
$4,814,191 and in wages, $8,313,313, a total of 
$13,127,504. Of this, $6,839,812, or over half, 
went to workers in Ontario, $2,124,293 to Que- 
bec, $1,899,818 to Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
$1,472,480 to Manitoba, $691,659 to British 
Columbia and $99,442 to the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. The number of wage earners was higher 
in November than in any other month, being 
8,421, the lowest number by months being 
7,044, the total for April. The average num- 
ber of days in operation for all establishments 
was 291.1, the average number of hours worked 
per week being 50.8 and per day, 8.9. The 
total number of wage earners working in month 
of highest employment 8 hours per day or 
less was 2,745; 9 hours, 3,770; 10 hours, 1,336; 
and over 10 hours, 627. 

The total cost of animals slaughtered and 
materials used was $106,764,011; and factory 
value of products sold was $133,740,271. 

Establishments manufacturing sausage and 
sausage casings numbered 30, there being 11 in 
Quebec, 11 in Ontario, one in New Brunswick, 
five in Manitoba, and two in British Columbia. 
The total capital invested was $717,696, the 
number of employees being 203, receiving in 
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salaries and wages $241,825. The cost of 
materials used was $894,466 and the factory 
value of products sold was $1,307,263. 

There were five establishments manufactur- 
ing animal oils and fats, there being one in 
Quebec, three in Ontario, and one in Manitoba. 
The amount of capital invested was $734,006. 
There were 104 employees, receiving in sal- 
aries and wages $120,210. The cost of ma- 
terials used was $350,156 and the factory value 
of products sold was $527,237. 


Leather Industry in 1924 


The number of tanneries in operation in 
1924 was 114, a decline of nine from the pre- 
vious year. New Brunswick had a decrease 
of one, Quebec of six, Ontario of one, and 
British Columbia of one. 

The value of production was $25,655,675 
compared with $23,607,728 in the previous year. 
These totals do not include the values of the 
hides and skins treated for others and classed 
under the head of custom work, but they in- 
clude the amount received by tanners for this 
work. The capital investment was valued at 
$30,031,624, of which $25,480,379 was invested 
in Ontario. The total was $316,844 below 
that of the previous year. 

The average number of persons empluyed 
was 3,907, including 325 salaried employees 
and 3,582 wage earners. A table shows the 
number of wage earners by months and by 
provinces. Employment was highest in March, 
with 3,809 wage earners, and lowest in August 
when there were 38,876. In 1923 the average 
number of persons employed was 3,787. The 
total amount paid to employees was $4,416,- 
572, an increase of $114,503 above the amount 
in 1923. 

In the 114 tanneries the number of days in 
operation was 32,166, and the number of days 
idle was 2,490. The number of hours worked 
per day was 1,030 and per week 6,004. The 
average of days in operation for all tanneries 
was 282.1, the average number of hours per 
day was 9.0 and the average number of hours 
per week was 52.6. These figures are also 
given for each province. : 

The total value of imports of products of 
the leather industry (unmanufactured) for the 
year ending March 31, 1925, was $3,954,482, 
a decline of $216,146 from the previous year. 
Of the total, 83.2 per cent were from the 
United States; 15.2 per cent from the United 
Kingdom, and the remainder from other coun- 
tries. The value of exports of products of the 
Canadian leather industry (unmanufactured) 
for the year ending March 31, 1925, was $7,383,- 
888, an increase of $1,750,307 above the value 
for the previous year. ‘The exports to the 
United States included 71.9 per cent of the 
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total; those to the United Kingdom included 
22.4 per cent, while the remainder went to 
other countries. 

Leather Boot and Shoe Industry in 1924 

The number of pairs of boots, shoes and 
slippers manufactured during the year was 17,- 
729,421, a decrease of 2 per cent from 1923. 
The value of the products was $42,003,668 
compared with $45,596,012 in 1923. There 
were 183 establishments operating in 1924, 
which was three less than in the previous 
year, there being five each in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, 103 in Quebec, 64 in Ontario 
and six in British Columbia. The total value 
of the capital investment was $30,835,479, an 
increase of $301,888. The average number of 
employees was 14,225, of whom 12,921 were 
wage earners and 1,804 salaried. The total 
amount paid to employees was $13,772,451. 
The number of persons shows an increas2 of 
182 and the amount paid in salaries and wages 
a decrease of $178,993. There were also em- 
ployed in 1924, 288 outside piece-workers 
earning $40,888. 

The number of days the 183 establishments 
were in operation during the year, on full or 
part time, was 52,109, with 3,467 days idle. 
The number of hours worked per week was 
9,395. The number of wage earners in month 
of highest employment by hours of work was 
as follows: 3,615 working 8 hours per day or 
less; 6,329 working 9 hours; 4,117 working 10 
hours and 784 working over 10 hours. The 
highest employment by months was shown in 
March and the lowest in September. _ 

The value of footwear imported during the 
year ending March 31, 1925, was $2,111,083, of 
which $1,217,234 came from the United King- 
dom and $823,809 from the United States 





Co-operative Medical Service in Alberia 

The principles of co-operation have been 
applied in Alberta to secure medical attend- 
ance at reduced cost. The “ Edgerton District 
Medical Board” consists of householders of 
the district, and the services of a physician 
have been enlisted, who receives as salary $1.25 
per member per month, payable in advance. 
This payment entitles the member and all 
members of his family under 21 years of age 
to medical attendance, when necessary. The 
fee covers ordinary medical treatment and 
minor surgery. Special fees, much below thiose 
charged ordinarily, are arranged for major 
surgery and midwifery. In cases where it is 
necessary for the doctor to attend patients at 
their homes the only extra charge is for con- 
veyance. The medical man may engage in 
private practice, but it must not interfere with 
the duties he is called upon to perform under 
the contract. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1925 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight. The family budget in terms 

of retail prices advanced somewhat, due to 

seasonal influences, while the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices also showed a minor advance. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.89 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $10.81 
for September; $10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 
for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; 
$11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 
for October, 1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
Besides substantial seasonal advances in the 
prices of eggs, milk and butter there were less 
important advances in the prices of veal, 
mutton, salt pork and bacon, but these in- 
creases were partly offset by declines in the 
prices of potatoes, flour, sirloin steak, bread, 
beans, evaporated apples, sugar, tea and coffee. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $21.11 at the 
beginning of October as compared with $21.02 
for September; $20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 
for October, 1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; 
$22.01 for October, 1921; $26.46 for October, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 
for October, 1918; and $14.48 for October, 
1914. Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, showed a fractional advance to 156.6 
for October, as compared with 156.5 for 
September; 157.0 for October, 1924; 153.1 for 
October, 1923; 148.1 for October, 1922; 155.6 
for October, 1921; 236.3 for October, 1920; 
and 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak). Forty- 
seven prices quotations were higher, forty- 
eight were lower and one hundred and forty- 
three were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material, two of the eight main groups 
were higher, five were lower, while one was 
practically unchanged. The Animals and their 
Products group and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group both advanced, the former because of 
higher prices for butter, cheese and eggs and 
the latter because of advances in the prices of 
tin and zinc. The groups which declined were: 
Vegetables and their Products due to lower 
prices for grains, flour and other milled pro- 


ducts, bread and sugar; Textiles and Textile 
Products due to lower prices for raw cotton 
and eotton fabrics which declines more than 
offset the advances in wool, silk and jute; 
Iron and its Products due mainly to a decline 
in the prices of steel bars; Wood and Wood 
Products because of lower prices for spruce; 
and Non-Metallic Minerals due to a fall in 
the price of glass. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced substantially, while 
producers’ goods were lower. The advance in 
the former group was due to higher prices for 
butter, cheese, eggs, potatoes, tea and foreign 
fruits which more than offset the lower prices 
for breadstuffs, meat and sugar. In producers’ 
goods building and construction materials were 
lower because of declines in the prices of 
spruce, linseed oil and glass. Materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the meat 
packing industries, for the milling industries 
as well as miscellaneous producers’ materials 
were also substantially lower. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, declines 
in grains, livestock, cotton and copper being 
more than offset by increases in eggs, potatoes, 
fruits, tea, fresh fish, wool, jute, silk, rubber, 
tin and spelter. Fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods declined, due to lower prices for flour 
and other milled products, bread, sugar, cotton 
fabrics, copper products and glass which more 
than offset the advances in the prices of 
butter, cheese and zine products. Domestic 
farm products and articles of marine origin 
were higher, while articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin declined. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Federal 
Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, declined to 146 for September as 
compared with 150 for August; 148 for July 
and 145 for September, 1924. Grouped by 
stage of manufacture both raw materials and 
consumers’ goods were lower, while producers’ 
goods were unchanged. Grouped by origin 
domestic goods declined while imported 
goods were unchanged. Export goods were 
lower. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports fell from 155.52 for September to 
155.45 for October, while that for imports rose 
from 160.25 to 164.21. The combined’ index 
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of both exports and imports rose from 157.88 
for September to 159.83 for October. 

Professor Mitchell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
rose from 177.0 for September to 178.0 for 
October. Foodstuffs advanced from 188.9 to 
190.6 and manufacturers’ goods from 165.0 
£0 B165'.3: 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the base, that is 
equal to 100, the figures being weighted according to the 
commercial and industrial importance of each article in- 
cluded. This index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the period 
1890 to 19138 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of the 
Bureau’s index number may be found in the supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the prices 
at the beginning of October of seventy-one staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, and the 
rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty cities through- 
out Canada. All prices are for delivered goods. ‘The 
exact quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every effort 
has been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
ease refer to the same class of commodity in order 
that the statistics may be available for purposes of 
comparison from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel and 
the rates for rent are reported by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazetrm resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication of 
the budget in the Lasour Gazretrz was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the pro- 
vision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, notwith- 
standing the Dairy Act, expired at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1924. | 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates for 
six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively 
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occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses 
in good condition, favourably located in such districts 
with good modern conveniences. The second class is 
of houses in fair condition less desirably located, but 
still fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the Lasour Gazrrrs since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those employed in similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices 
in Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the expendi- 
tures of an ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The quan- 
tities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included 
were adopted as affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so that 
comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Huoseholders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1919, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of beef were lower in most localities, 
sirloin steak being down from an average of 
29.2 cents per pound in September to 28.4 
cents in October, rib roast from 21.6 cents 
per pound in September to 21.2 cents in 


(Continued on page 1144) 


* Lasour Gazette, December, 1928, page 1442. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


“g 
Locality oe 
QD. 
=e) 
oe 
be © 
wm 
cents 
Deminion (Average)........ 28-4. 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 39-6 
I=-SVdney sehen eats 30:6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-6 
38—Amberst............05- 25 
4— Halifax. 6) sna satiate, 34-4 
5—Windsor................ 31 
G6 Praro? Sige were eraen: 35 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.| 26-4 
New Brunswick (Average) ..| 30-0 
8—Moncton:.............. 28-5 
9§==St. J obness! fc muetecie 35 
10—Fredericton............ 31-6 
1i—Bathurst!. ont ee 25 
Quebee (Average)............ 24-7 
12—Quebecs. an Oe. ae 23-5 
183—Three Rivers........... 24 
14—Sherbrooke............ 86-1 
LoS SOLele ss aac ee 20 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-6 
L-Stesohnise. s,s .a6 cere 23-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 19 
19—Montreal............005 27-9 
20 = Hull eda. uatabsaraial oer 26-5 
Gntario (Average)........... 29°38 
21-=O (ta wae ae eee 27-9 
22=—-Broekville, ...0...c0hs. 80°38 
23-—Kingston Maer ee eee 25-6 
24—Belleville............%. 26-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 80-2 
26—Oshawa........0.ee«se« 27-7 
(OVNI Oe. eee eee 27 
aS LOTOntOrs. eens eae 31-6 
29— Niagara Falls.......... 31-1 
30—St. Catharines..........] 29-7 
31—THamil ton, .tr. > ngeeten « ee 33 
32 DrantlOLd sane nce eee aa 28-9 
SOP CAIEe, inte setts wean 26 
34—Gutelphi il, PS ee? 28-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 28-4 
36—Woodstock..........-.- 31 
3/——OLEALLORG... scstcmioes ae 29-2 
BO WORGON. 3 s.3 5 eescaieles 30°38 
39—St. Thomas............ 25°8 
40— Chatham) 2 yok Fee os 28-1 
41—Windsor.: 0.00.3 Jee e 29-7 
42—Sarnia.........-e00eeseu] 80°4 
43—Owen Sound...........- 28-5 
44—-North Bay............. 34:1 
45—Sudbury.........0e000: 30°3 
46—Cobalty o.otsu gator acon 31:7 
A7-=—Timmins nis. sc cieletele o 2 27-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 80-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 29-5 
60—Fort William........... 29-3 
RManttoba (Average)......... 24-3 
51—Winnipeg............+.. 24-6 
52 Dranon). aoe ash os coe 23-9 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 26-7 
63—Recimaces . aioe. eee 26 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23-3 
55—Saskatoon...........-+- 26 
56—Moose Jaw............- 31-3 
Alberta (Average)............ 25-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 
58—Drumheller............ 30 
59—Edmonton............- 24-5 
60—Calgary s..2.5 001. ..606- ae . a 


61—Lethbridge............. 


62—Fernie............-0000: 30, 
68—Nelson...........000005 30 
64-—Bratl8 Nas. eee 30 
5— New Westminster...... 30-1 
6—Vancouver...........-- 30-4 
= VACtOrias testi ee coe 29-6 
68—Nanaimo............... 31 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 
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prime, per lb. 


Rib roast, 


Shouider roast, 
per lb. 


Stewing, 
per lb 


—_ 
fete) 
io) o>) 


— 
— 
bo O1G0 STR OPNE ITO AW ON RR ON COD C1 D OI 
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= 


= 
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——— 


Veal, shoulder 
roast, per Ib. 


ee erate ee) 


roast, per lb. 


Mutton, leg 


Pork 
8 
zs REP 
45 ~ 2 
reels 
Po aa 0 
fy & WD n 
cents cents 
29-1 26-9 
274-4 26-3 
30-5 27-8 
25 25-8 
25-6 24 
28-1 25-4 
25-3 26-2 
30 28-3 
25 24-5 
27-2 25-0 
29-3 26-1 
26-7 26-6 
28-3 26-4 
24-4 25 
25°7 26-0 
24-2 26-1 
24-2 26-6 
25 26-9 
25 25-7 
22-9 232 
26 24-3 
26-2 
29-1 28-3 
29 26-3 
36-2 24-3 
29°3 24-8 
30-8 25 
28-9 25-6 
80:2 25 
28-5 30 
30-6 26-5 
29-1 28-6 
29-4 29-6 
33 Died 
30:2 20 
28 32°6 
30°9 30 
30-4 30 
25 Schism os 
29-3 25 
29-1 27-5 
30-2 25-8 
30-1 29-4 
30-7 24 
31-3 28-6 
31-5 25-8 
33-2 27-5 
29-6 26-6 
32°38 26-5 
30°7 27-1 
33:3 27-6 
Bitove 32-5 
30-2 28 
30-6 27-7 
29-8 27-7 
26-7 26-4 
28 SR] 
25-4 25 
27-8 25-8 
28-3 21-7 
27-5 32-3 
28 24 
27-8 25 
27-7 23°6 
29-4 27. 
31-7 £3°3 
29-4 24-2 
26-3 21-5 
21-8 Gif 
33-4 raw 
31 29-3 
84-2 27-5 
35 25 
31-5 30 
82-7 29-9 
30°4 27 
33 2 
39 27-5 





a a nr | | a ff | | | | | 


Bacon 
eho see 
ae .| 38 | 88 
Bae | eS Plans 
gen | $8 | ES 
Bea! pa | ae 
cents cents cents 
41.6 45-5 62-0 
48-8 44-4 62-3 
40-8 44-6 61-7 
39 42 62-5 
41-5 44-] 61-6 
38-1 42°6 61-7 
43-3 46-2 66 
42 47-1 60 
39-5 43-4 59-5 
41-2 45-4 61-6 
39-7 47-1 61-9 
40-1 42-7 62-1 
42-5 43-2 62-5 
42-5 48-7 60 
36-9 41-0 61-6 
34-6 37°38 57-7 
40 45 62-5 
40-6 40-6 68 
30 387°5 58-3 
38-3 40 56°7 
41 44-5 65 
28 BSD ea he 
40-5 43-7 64-3 
38-6 42-2 60:7 
49-2 43-9 62-1 
40-5 44-5 63-5 
40-8 43-8 59-8 
39-7 41-1 56-6 
42-8 44-1 62:2 
40 42-8 63-3 
40 43-4 61°5 
40 42-6 59-9 
40-3 44-6 63-4 
40-9 44-6 61-5 
39-8 42-6 60-9 
40-7 44-4 63°3 
40-6 43-7 63-9 
40 43-6 59-9 
39-1 42-6 58-8 
37-9 49-6 61-1 
39-2 40-8 61-3 
39 42-9 64 
40-4 44+] 62-5 
40-9 43-9 63-1 
40-8 44.3 65-3 
40-8 45 63-3 
40-8 44-4 65 
39-2 43 61-3 
40+9 46 64-5 
38-3 43-7 62-1 
41-6 45 62-2 
39 41-7 59 
39°8 | . 43-4 60:9 
41-9 48 65 
40-8 45 62-5 
41-2 45-6 59-6 
41-3 45-6 59-6 
41-1 45-6 59-6 
46-9 51-9 64-5 
46-5 53*2 67°9 
47 47-5 60 
45 47-7 59-4 
49-] 59 70°8 
45-3 49-3 59-4 
48 50 60 
48-8 53 63-3 
41-2 45-8 55 
44-3 49 60 
44 48-8 58-5 
48-5 53-2 63-4 
47 51:7 59 
47-5 53 65 
50 55 62-5 
47-6 52-8 63-2 
49-9 52-7 65:9 
51-3 55-7 63°4 
48-9 51-9 61 
46 52-5 67 





a Price per single quart higher. 








b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢. per quart. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1925 
Tish Eggs Butter 
a1 a Ee 2 - & 2 ia ‘3 ia F % ‘a 
=| te & a] g E % ae || Sct) is eee 3 | as = 
ag k|/ ES | ok] 2 | 8 cel (Reale se | oo BR leg Se a a 
vet ee 58 ae m > Has 78 a oda Bo fom eli WAS ee faint He oo he 
Oe - Hs Oe me os . uN PS Bile : so aS aay on or Cah) At Pee Oi 
~ 8 | 2H.0 nee v2 ORS QQ AQ louH Z ~B oS | au wo a nO a 
aQo roe Lae ol oqo OO Se fsa. ins Hee) | hie so - reo 82 
Cel aen| oes. | See ieeR Soe} Be llegaet be | SER esenl Ss [age y | $s 
Sas | mdal ees | Ba | Bh | seal fe [seas 85 | Fea lSAadl S | Asal sa 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-3 39-6 20-7 13-3 58-0 21-5 20-3 34-5 24-5 48-2 43-0 11-8 41-7 47-7 
14-0 Ol i ke Gee ee Meee 53-9 18-6 18-5 28-9 25-0 48-4 42-4 11-3 41-6 49-3 
oy ee yan 30 SO ar eae eS Be 60 18-5 15-5 26-8 25-6 51-9 47-8 b12-14 42 50-1} 1 
os eee « 30 a do ae en a ees ome 60 ile Ee et ae 28-5 24-8 45-0 Ieee. fe bolo 42-4 48-9 | 2 
15 OMe licks ine (SE Ee 45 18 17-5 25-8 24 UA hd sae ea 9 39-6 47 3 
Die Seve gendiecsi| ad oes jokers oll cote cee 50 18 17-4 25-5 25°8 51-7 48 a13-3 41-1 51-9 | 4 
15 DOW OO |e cts ere | aes ae 50 18-4 19-3 30 25-4 47-5 32-5 10 42 45 5 
Eyl Ae ele ake tts 2 |e ER clon. aceehs + 18 22-5 25 24-6 51 40 10 42-6 52-6 | 6 
10 SHY ay Me eas) ee eee 60 17:6 20 36-9 25 37-4 32-1 9-12 85-1 45-2 | 7 
12-9 S355 |e e Meae Rr f onea 53-8 18-2 18-2 39-4 24-5 44-2 | 43-2 12-3 49-8 45 +4. 
12 0% dah a ees oa 10 60 18-6 18-5 34-4 24-4 47-3 44 10-12 44-5 48 8 
eee ay 35 BE Meme SAL Sites 8 60 17-6 14-7 34-3 24-1 48-5 44 14 42-7 47-1 | 9 
12 SHAY - i Gael ns gay 50 17-7 19 27-9 24-3 44-3 41-6 12 42-6 46-4 110 
Pe eS ae Oe a eee eA Late ee ee 45 19 20-5 23 25 BOSOM te oss 12 33°3 40 Il 
15-1 39-8 19-6 9-3 59-2 19-8 21-5 31-3 3° 48-5 42-6 41-6 43-2 46-8 
10 25 PAU Sd |e ae genes 50 20 20 29 9 24 7 50:2 41-5 10-12 42-6 46-4 |12 
15-20 SOE Rog gee LOB bora ee 20 25 32-1 23-4 48-1 45-7 {See cue: 47-5 |18 
15 BOUL. |: erawicterets| Rees ee oo ee 22 20 30 23 52-1 45-2 | all-1 43-3 47-4 114 
ed oe 30 15 Pee cee 60 20 25 24-5 24:5 44-6 39-3 8 Bist Ser tes 45-3 115 
< sldpitesfes Lobe aeraeee > 20 Ie Oe 4 ERIE RS: ate CPR IR ae CE Co Ee a 23-1 22 STO Sl eee 9 Lich ba 47-7 16 
Be, os NR eo oe 15 10 60 Sette os 18 42-5 24-3 48-1 41-7 10 46 47-8 |17 
SREB eats Oeaeoer 8 50 Ste ee [thine oi ee lot oe oe 24 45-4 42 13 40-7 Apes 
18 35 go fl | 75 19-3 21-1 32°1 23-5 54-9 44.3 13-14 43-5 47-4 119 
15 SIONS a ie Seat oe | |e ae a 60 17-5 21-5 36-1 23-8 47-9 41-2 10 42-9 46-3 |20 
18-9 31-3 aac)d 19-8 63-1 21-5 19-7 30-9 23°9 4G -6 43-9 11-6 42-4 48-8 
18 32 22 NOPE steps eee 22-5 23 30-7 24-1 52 46-3 10 43-8 48-2 \21 
15-17 30-35 OME: el Gon aes ae 75 20 17 32°8 24-3 42-6 39°5 10 42 47 22 
12-5-15 35 25 LORE Sept: 17-7 19-3 32°2 21:9 42-8 88-4 10 40-3 47-6 }23 
Rae ne ao Oe oe 23 10 ith actate = 25 18 Bihoy 24 43-7 41-4 ad 49-6 48-5 |24 
VSS al Ibs oe eae ee a ac EE gen feel (Be SR 5 Se 25 25 35-1 24-7 41-9 39°2 10 40-1 44-4 125 
20 30 BIS od es a a8, SPS ae ie 18 34-6 24°6 42-5 42-3 13 41 43-7 |26 
Sas «| cea cater > 20 A ae Se OR ee 20 19 29-4 22-5 40-7 38 0-11-5 39-1 45-3 127 
15 30 20-28 10 72 22 138-3 38°6 23°9 49-6 43-8 | a11-8 41-5 47-5 |28 
22 30 Ci al We Seep ar I, Se a 20 20:8 38-5 24-4 48-9 48-5 12 41-5 46-4 129 
ee, 3 30 DOLE Nene eeeee cis bate Rice 17-5 39 23-2 48-4 44.6 12 40 46-8 130 
20 35 AAS idl bes oe he > Seas aoe ate a 19-5 21-2 39-8 23-3 47-5 42-5 13 45-6 47-2 {31 
Thole MIG ge oad oe 21-23 GS le Se 5 a 22-5 2 35-6 23° 43-4 41-8 12 42-4 45 32 
ae, See 30 20 12 se tecde es 20 22-5 35-2 24-2 44-3 43 al1:8 44-8 46:3 |33 
Pee 8 oe 30 25 5 OS. Sach lb. at Bek SEES Oe cia eacae a aes 35-2 22-6 51-7 48 10-11 44 47-1 134 
Bs Prec con Rarer ae 22 APSE 3 HA Se a A 25 20 293 23-4 45-5 43-6} alil-8 41-5 45-6 135 
20 30 Dai ON ee ee | oft ers 20 23°2 35-2 21:7 45-8 42-6 8 40-5 45 36 
20 30 25 LO cB er.. 23-3 20 33-4 24-4 39°8 34-5 12 42 44-6 |37 
ASP [beer US Eee Se ci 60 20-4 15 38-1 23-9 44-8 43-6 10 43-3 46-3 |38 
20-25 30 25 10 50 19 18 41-4 24-4 43-7 40-7 10 43-7 45-3 139 
18 30 20 IPO NS SSS te 21-7 18 37°3 24- 43-3 39 12 2-4 46-3 |40 
22 35 25 Oe Ne ae eee. 25 21-6 42 23-4 48-8 47-7 13 45-3 48-4 |41 
Ae a POR te ar, te ee Fe ee Weer | 4 20 20 41-1 25-1 45-7 42-3} al2 46-7 47-4 142 
Brot. © OO Geyer 600018 oe Se Salle se 5 ABN des > Selects elo) forao ae ceca 33 22°8 41-3 35 ll 43-2 43-5 |43 
te al de Bowes] oe Pave no See [ck ees. 2 2 6 ie ong 387 26 50-4 43 12 39 50-8 |44 
Leteadeye. 30 24 10 60 17-5 19 33°9 24-7 49-2 43-8 15 40 48-1 |45 
Be eh oe SO) idea De tae Sees ral be eee 70 25 22-5 36-2 25-9 51 47-6 15 Ne 483 146 
po Sis Box poo Bete £5=200| Pe see. allo ateastets 17-7 20 28-9 23 51-3 45 E08 al Ie oe 48-8 |47 
oe NE eee 20 Beer o Se ae sence Oe Doe | le ge atee+ 39°9 23-3 51:9 45-1 11 41-9 47-8 |48 
18 30 LGhe SR OMe We kea, ae... 21-2 15-5 35°6 26-1 53-1]. 47-5 | 912-5 42-6 48-2 |49 
15 30 16-18 |. ee 50-60 203 20 6 41-8 24-8 52-5 47-3 al12-5 39 48-7 |50 
noes, a 39-0 A920" | 5. see heer | | Rone 18-4 35-6 24-8 4A.5 37-7 11-0 37-0 47-2 
Peet oe 30 20 |e eee lek aeieee. «lh sz 17-7 40-1 25-2 47-5 39-8 ye 37-9 47-7 151 
roe ae 30 18 Bie ae ce aa t daore oes 22-5 19 31-1 24-3 41-5 35-5 10 36 46-6 152 
25-0 36-0 AT hl is crete, Bal jeeeet ao oa 25-0 22°0 34-7 25-6 43-8 38-9 12-3 36-0 44-6 
25 BOM |e Ue See ee. 22-5 20-8 39-8 27°3 48-3 39-8 13 37-1 46-9 |53 
25 30 PN al se Bee ral Ie ee 27-5 23-3 29-1 25-4 38-8 35-6 10 36-3 49-1 154 
25 30 15 YAU > kal lS ee 3 eo 25 21-3 36-5 26-4 43 38-2 12 35-4 46-1 155 
25 380 Ly Ne eae «ldsbare. |Site dee « 22-5 33-4 23-3 45 42 14 35 48-4 156 
29-6 27-8 15-4 U/l WS Be tee eae 24-0 23-2 38-4 24-8 48-1 42-1 11-5 39-0 48-8 
io ae 30 Ne ae Rote dees. | Geo 28-3 38-4 25-4 45-5 37-5 11 39-4 48-3 157 
25 30 BOs ZOU ea oe oats Seceateco 26-7 25 43-1 23-3 50 42-8 a12-5 40 54-2 158 
17-5-20) 23-25 12-5 LOW tee. 20-8 22-5 31-5 25-6 47-3 40 all-1 38-3 46-6 |59 
ae ae 30 15 Bee} Men ines oe 24 19-8 41 26 48-8 46-1 11 38-3 47-7 |60 
18 25 15 OAV Wi IG Oo Sem ae 23-5 20-4 37-8 23-5 48-9 44.2 12 39-2 47-3 |61 
19-1 2620 ae: i Role) Mal mero ae 24-4 21-5 36-9 23-1 60-0 50-5 13-5 46-0 51-9 
ee ae SOR Na 3 eae AGN toad ao) be 25 25 37-5 25 57 50 B1225) |S ogo Obs Woe 
25 SO) | asset OA ieadell 6 bie se cle 27-5 25 38-1 28-3 60-7 50 al4-3 42-5 50-7 |63 
25 SO its dottgon 20 sh ae 25 2b 80:5 25:8 60 49-2 15 43-3 49-3 |64 
Sk AE VAN BEES. [doch oe ce Made «il aioe 3 22 19-3 37-4 25-5 57-3 51-2 10 49-2 52-8 165 
19 ODF | Sia. aa. Bid "|| eee seh. 21-3 18-2 35-7 24-5 61-3 50-8 10 43-4 52-4 166 
14 Da" alae tee Gas 20 55 22-2 21-1 35°4 24-8 57-7 48-3 | al2-5 48-9 54 = «|67 
12:5 CAS: Qa Eee ee vs Bacal Ws es ie Senet |S Cae in Oe [Ones Ars 21 38-4 27-3 Bicd Ve... 14 50 55-3 168 
easier QO RE caste LOR se ost 30 17-5 42-5 27-5 67-8 54-2 20 45 49-5 169 
eee eee eee 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














2 ry Canned Vegetables 
3 = ge a Be We ~ WED remaster omar 
Bs | ie os (tee | Le a 
= B @ Ei 6 ES 92 ne ae 
: Ss wy + Ne * 3- a Seg 
Locality SG Goel Poe he | e | ome eee le Yee 
wea | s § S29] 8 a) Boat tea oe : 
Serer | iain pa) oe) Boo) Pe Sl eee Nee be 
org da Pte a a ae ~s 8" mS oa 2 
go | Se | ag | Boe] Se | oS | 28 | ge | ge | gs 
eof 2m a 8E2 68 = @ em Oo & ow Q & 
'S) ea 7) Ee, ae ae} H HH Poy O 
cents cents cents eents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-- 32°03 7-8 18-4 5-4 6-1 10-9 13-4 19-3 18-6 19-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-1 8-4 18-3 6-2 6-5 9-8 15-2 22-1 20-1 21-4 
I= Sy Gneyitance wee dsc eels eae e 32-2 8-0 18-5 6-5 6-9 10-6 15-1 20-8 19-8 20-9 
2—New Glasgow.........eeeeeee: 3220 8-7 17-4 5-9 6-1 10-2 14-3 22:5 19-6 20-4 
O-~-AGMhHOrstrns es seater eee mee 30-4 8-7 18-5 6-1 6-7 9-5 13 21°7 21-1 22-4 
Bm AST AK OS.  srasets erahaveraysteleral attic eee 31-9 8-0 18-6 5-8 6:5 9-9 16-8 22-6 19-8 Die 
B—Windsorscicocsetacceiwdatenson 34 8-3 19-3 6:6 6-6 9 16-6 23°8 20-5 3 
PUT OE se arevsesss chore: arenare taba eroreeee B15 8-7 17-3 6-2 6-4 9-8 15-5 21-3 19-7 20°3 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 18-8 5-6 5-8 10-4 14-9 21-4 18-8 20-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-9 8-9 18-0 5-4 6-2 16-9 16-2 20-5 18-7 28-3 
8—Monetons.4. mone ces tae peer 35 9-3 18 6-0 6-6 12-1 15-7 21-1 19-3 21-4 
Qe Sted OEIM sed sane: elceite dior erapes tate ee 31-8 8-7 19-4 5-6 6-2 9-2 15-2 18-9 17-5 19-1 
10—Fredericton..........0..eseces- 29-2 8-7 17-6 5-7 6-1 11-4 16 20 18 19-6 
TI Bathurst iis sc ociee serene teeices 27-5 8-7 17:5 5-6 6 10 18 22 20 21 
Quebec (average)..............2000- 29-9 6-8 18-2 5:6 6-4 $-6 14-9 17-7 18-6 18-7 
PCED OG. ie cr ora: <8 ayaa ahag eee 30:5 8-5 17-9 5-7 6-2 10 13-9 18-6 18-6 19-5 
18—Three Rivers..............008: 31-8 6:0 18-8 5-7 iG 9-7 15-9 18-9 20-4 19-1 
14—Sherbrooke@s:. jas qe setae 30°7 8:0 17-6 5-4 6:6 9-9 14 18-2 19-4 18-4 
15-——Sorel [as ens a.clene os Wer eee 29-2 6-0 18-1 5-1 6 10 13°5 15-7 18-7 20 
16—St. Hyacinthe, 5.) ose eee 29-2 5:3 18 5-2 6-7 9-9 14-5 19 18-9 18-5 
17st; JON ISY 602: Sie atch eee 28-8 6-0 18-5 5-5 6-8 9-6 14-5 17-1 17:8 17-4 
18—T hetford Mines 26-6 6-7 17-8 5-6 6-2 8-1 13:3 18-6 19-4 18-7 
19—Montrealct oi 2g..ac6 anecaneres 31-6 8-0 18-1 5-7 5-6 10-4 12-9 17-8 17-4 18-6 
QOD AH ee teases eae «enn eee 30-8 6°7 18-7 6-1 6:4 8-7 13-9 15:3 16-6 17-8 
Ontario (average)............0.0000- 32-2 7-4 18-1 5-0 5-7 11-4 13-7 19-1 17-4 18-1 
QI OLER WEE oooge's evate-s:« ctntaie Stereo 33-2 8-0 18-6 5-8 6-4 11-1 13-6 18-5 17-5 15-9 
22——"Brock Valles, vi<ctssapioode eter 29-5 6-7 17-5 5-1 5-4 10-6 12 19-2 18 18-2 
20 ainestOney in o's oe re cee sores 30-8 6-7 15-6 5-6 5 10-2 12:5 17-9 15-5 16-9 
24-— Belleville: oy jsiccohcare caso See nee 380-1 -6°7 18-1 5-0 5-1 il 13°3 18-8 17-4 17-9 
25—Peterborough............0s-06: 32-6 7-3 18- 4-7 5-4 11-6 13 18-5 16°5 17°5 
26-—Osha wa veens «ich tden aaitotieeen 31-6 7:3 15-7 4-2 5:3 12 12-9 19-2 17-5 17-8 
OI —OTIHE 2. wasters ele eee nee Hoh} 6-7 19-1 4-5 5-1 11-7 12-8 18-8 17-1 18-7 
28—T oronto «caves <b aceteeeeeio nen 35-2 7:3 18 4-8 5-5 10:8 12-7 17-5 16-7 Wee 
29—Niagara Falls...........esese00- 33-9 7:3 18-9 5-1 5:6 11-6 13-6 20-2 18-2 19-4 
30—St. Catharines.............-+¢. 380 7:3 18 4-8 5-2 11-7 12-4 17-9 15°8 17-3 
31=— Pia mil tomy shasta cates 82-9 7°3 17-9 4-5 5-4 11-1 13-2 18-6 16-6 17-4 
So BEANLOL Giese pear sc neorsvernote eens 32 73 17-7 4.3 5-3 12-1 12-6 18-2 16-2 17-8 
BOGAN Eo beiaias tsa wakes sore 30-8 6-7 19-3 5-0 5-2 12 12-9 18-4 17-8 17-3 
3o4—Guelph'.c) cyavakouriaaee onan 31-4 vi} 17-5 4-4 5-6 10-6 12-3 16:8 15-7 16:7 
BO Kitchener. ja.csi vaca erislerdaeren ae 33 7:3 18-5 4:5 5+2 12-2 13-5 17-8 16-1 17 
30 7:3 17-5 4-3 5-5 11-°5 13:3 18-7 17 17-1 
32°6 7°3 18-4 5-0 6:4 11-9 13-6 19-8 17-8 18-3 
32°8 7°3-8 19-2 4-8 5:9 12°3 15-9 19-3 17-3 18-2 
31-4 7:3 19-1 5-1 5-9 12-4 14-6 19-4 17-8 18-8 
82-4 6-7 18-8 5-2 5:6 11-9 14-1 19-6 17-8 18-8 
31-4 8-0 18-4 5-0 6-0 12 14-4 19:6 17-9 19-9 
83:1 6-0 19-3 4-5 5:3 10:8 15 20-2 18 19-1 
32-7 6-7 18-6 4-7 5°5 11-9 14-8 19-2 17-6 18-4 
/44—North Bayes. : bcs ceeeee 33-1 8-0 15-3 5-5 6-5 11-4 15-6 18-8 18 18-9 
45-—Sud Dury ss 0sa- 6 esses o cae oe 33 8-0 18 5-5 7-4 11-5 16-3 20-1 19-5 19-8 
46-—Cobaltit i... «cetunarnreiesieaeer 33-8 8-7 17-8 5-8 7°8 11-6 15-4 21-9 19-8 19-8 
4f——LIMIMINS | oh cine errcteorovheeeer 84-3 9-3 16 5-6 6 9-8 13 20-5 18-6 18-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-3 8-0 19-3 5-1 6-2 12-4 14-3 19-6 18-8 18-8 
49-—Portiv Arthur tes: bieie cies cece 32-1 7-3 19 5-5 4-9 10-1 13-7 19-4 16-3 17-8 
50—Fort Walliam.....'. <0. cen. Gon 82-5 7-3 19 5-5 5-1 11:3 13-1 20-8 18-5 17-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 3a°1 7-2 18-6 5-4 6-3 12-4 44-1 20-6 20-3 21-1 
Bl— Winnipeg / Re yk <ye araleeuaeney 82:7 7-0 19-6 5-5 6-1 12-3 14-6 20-8 19-6 21-1 
62-——Brandontieo<.ce ws acneceaeee 33°5 7°3 17°5 5:3 6°4 12-5 13-6 20:3 Al 21 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 2-1 8-1 18-1 5:5 6-0 10-5 13-3 29-0 20-4 21-8 
58—Regina........... B days ace Seer 34 8-4 15 5-5 6-1 11-6 12 20-6 20-9 Otel 
54—Prince Albert............2.202: 30 8-0 19-3 5-2 5-7 — 85 13:8 20-3 20-7 23-1 
656—Saskatoon........scccccesccoees , 80-1 8-0 17 5-5 6-8 10:5 14°6 19-5 19-9 20-9 
56—MGose Jaws. sists ccs deen 84-4 8-0 21 5-7 5-3 11-4 12-9 19-6 20-1 21:3 
Alberta (average)........ wb a\etih aeee 35-1 8-8 17-9 8-5 6-2 11-1 11-2 17-2 20-4 21-7 
57—Medicine Hat..............-02- 39-4 8-0 19-4 5-4 6-2 11-4 11-1 18-6 21-1 21-6 
568—Drumheller..............22002: 36-7 10-0 ile 5-7 7-9 10°6 11-9 16-3 22-5 23-8 
59—Edmonton..........e.cseeeeee- 80-5 8-0 18-5 5-2 5-2 9-9 9-7 16-3 19-3 20-4 
60—Caleary. aris chceaige silastic 34-3 8-0 18 5-8 5-8 11-7 11-7 18-1 19-6 22-6 
61—Lethbridge.............ec0.8+ 84°5 10-0 16°5 5-5 5:7 11-7 11-4 16:8 19-7 20-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-3 9-1 20-5 5-8 6-6 11-0 10-0 19-3 19-5 26-7 
62—Fernie 3.05 icon coe en eee 35 8-1 15-5 5-7 6-0 12-5 11:5 20-5 19-5 19°5 
638— Nelsons se ies he ce eee eer 34-6 10-0 17-7 6-0 7:5 12-2 11:3 20 20 20-8 
64—Trailioe cases dncacee Be 33 9-3 17-8 5-9 5-1 11-4 9-2 18-2 19:5 19-5 
65—New Westminster......... ...- 84-3 7-4 22-6 5-7 6-4 9-9 8-4 18-4 19-2 21-4 
66—Vancouver..........c.seeeceee 32-1 74 22-5 5-7 6-2 9-5 9-8 17-4 17-9 20-1 
67—Victoriat ccc. .cdes se cecee eee 35-2 8-9 20-8 5-6 6-5 10 9-9 19-2 19-7 20-5 
69—Nanaimo, oi. ..c20 eres sseets > 35 8-9 22-5 5-8 6-7 10-4 10 18-9 19-6 21-1 
69—Prince Rupert......... saree « 35 12-5 24-2 6-1 8 11-8 9-5 21:5 20-5 23 
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" Potatoes Apples ie 
vs i es ie ae ee ae 3 a 
a ga a ~ i wee |i ce s ag A ae A 

So a “ ae eS || Oz & a es a So 

Aish >S fre) as on wigs ao Qa se 2.9 By 3a Fa 

ee eo eee ae Sauce (eee | eee | St: | Sg Fees aie a = 

BE | Seg 8 = oe a | oe | -A°S.5 & pie 2 A s He 

aQo2| 20 bei 2 Zo 3h EIN |) Seas & D 5 © Bo 

oo & at a Oo 2 i= > 2 mu @ go =I g : an So Oo & 

ea) fo) ey ew ca) 4 mj o = e) = Oo 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents g cents $ cents 
8-2 5:3 1-485} 30-0 21-0 20-2 15°7 15-9 18-6 888 29-4 778 48-5 
8-2 5-6 1-387) 27-6 18-7 19-1 16-1 16-7 19-9 931 32°90 891 52-9 
8-3 6-1 1-44 SORA aeons 19-3 17 19-1 20-9 936 31-1 croioted Le ee eine 1 
7-9 5:6 1-44 26°3 15 19 16-1 17-2 20-6 85 31-4 806 50 2 
8-1 6-1 1-15 20-4 15 19 15-5 16-3 21-6 90 31-6 1-00 45 3 
7-9 5:8 1-72 34-4 25-4 18 17-5 15-5 17-6 912 31-3 -75 60 4 
9-8 6 1-25 27 18 20 15 16:3 19-3 1-03 35 1:05. 2 ee ee 5 
7°3 4-8 1-38 Ziel 20-2 19-3 15-6 16 19-2 958 31-6 85 56-6 | 6 
7°9 5-0 1-02 18-6 12-9 22-5 16-3 15 19-7 937 30-9 +842 55 7 
8-1 5-2 1-170} = 25-2 45-9 19-6 17-2 16-2 19-6 gAi 31-9 -888 48-8 
8-8 5-0 1-20 24-8 17:5 20 17-1 16 19 88 32 875 50 8 
7°9 5-4 1-24 28-3 17-5 19-6 13-7 16 18-2 762 33-6 “Si OMe: 9 
7°6 5-4 1-24 29 13-7 19-3 18 15:6 20 923 29-4 80 46°3 10 
8-0 5-0 1-00 18:7 TOME PA acc: 20 17 21 1-20 32-5 1-00 50/11 
8-3 6-5 1-496) 27-8 28-8 18-3 16-1 17-2 19-2 “974 28-9 -817 43-2 
8-2 6-2 1-14 21-7 27 17-6 17-2 17-8 20 931 26:8 893 47-8 |12 
8-1 8-0 1-47 31-5 25 20 17-2 18:3 18:6 1-01 30 80 47-2 |13 
7°4 5-7 1-50 27-6 31-6 19-9 15-9 16-6 20-7 1-04 33-6 87 48-8 |14 
7-9 a 1-28 23-8 30 17-3 16°5 16 21 1-01 20240 bei eeenel 43-9 |15 
7:7 6 1:46 SOP Mas nec 18:3 16-3 17-1 17-7 875 27-5 75 46 {16 
8 7°8 1-64 30 40 19-3 14-4 19-2 20:5 983 30 95 48-3 |17 
7°5 6°6 1-41 BOS ila see. 18-8 15-9 18-2 16-8 1-06 BYTOM ha one coc ae 47-9 118 
8-2 5:5 1-44 27-3 29-1 18-2 15-5 16-5 18:3 -999 25-9 708 47-8 119 
8-9 5-5 1-36 27-5 19 15 16:3 15-1 19 858 28 75 47/20 
8-4 5-4 1-467) 29-8 20-4 19-5 15-4 15-2 17-7 866 ad-d rey 45-3 
8-7 5-5 1-34 27-2 23-4 17-9 15-9 14:8 20-2 887 380-5 703 47-5 |21 
7°8 3°4 2-06 85 17-5 15 13-8 14-4 14-1 875 29-5 72 45-3 |22 
8 4-8 1:67 33:3 19 23 14 15-4 17-7 867 27-3 714 43-3 |23 
9-2 5-4 1-98 40-5 AAS Ree dete 14-8 14-6 17-2 90 27 749 44-3 |94 
8-8 5-4 1-59 30-5 18 18 14 14-5 16-7 849 27-1 697 43°2 125 
9 5-8 1°39 27-8 17 15 14:5 14:8 16-6 +838 28 706 46-6 |26 
7:9 6-3 1-56 31-4 13 20 13-9 15-6 17-3 863 26:9 731 44-6 127 
7:2 4-9 1-46 27-7 20-5 15 13:6 14:3 LG 797 24-6 658 45-1 |28 
9-3 5-8 1-57 34 PANO Nhe cae 8 tee 15-7 15-1 16-4 967 31-1 832 46 {29 
9-1 5-4 1-74 34-5 ZO =| eae 5. 14-2 14-4 16-1 861 23°8 712 45-2 |30 
9 4-8 1-27 27:5 26:4 22 15-4 14-8 15°8 85 24-5 712 45-7 |31 
7:4 6-7 1-30 26°6 13°3 20 14-9 14 14-7 761 23 662 43-2 |33 
8-9 4-6 1-24 26-4 USAGE Sad) Se Ane oe 14-6 14-7 16°3 871 26-6 71 42-8 133 
71 4-7 1-29 24-4 LDV ST SIPs... Ashe ass 14-9 13-6 15:3 813 23-8 709 42-134 
7:7 4-9 1-23 25 ASAI Rake. 3 16°38 14:3 16-8 79 24-6 722 42-7 135 
7°8 4-8 1:38 26-9 13°08 Bk. 15-5 14 16-4 807 27-6 71 43-9 136 
8-3 5-5 1-33 28 AZ) Ne eeee «. 16:5 14-7 17°3 879 27 727 44-6 137 
8-1 5 1-36 27-7 15-5 25 15 15-3 16-6 854 26-8 749 45-8 138 
8-8 5-2 1:50 28-9 0 YE ls ee ae ta 16:5 15-7 17-1 932 28-1 868 46-5 139 
7-4 4 1°46 28-6 PRAGA SA 5 -) aa 15-1 13-8 16:6 907 28-2 744 45-4 140 
9-2 4-8 1:51 30-7 71S ee es 15:6 15-2 17:5 847 27-2 813 44 141 
8-2 5-4 1-26 AE NE es ctoes 16-5 15-1 14-8 17°8 955 32-1 78 45 |42 
7:3 4-9 1°35 27°8 IBLE SARS 15-9 14-6 17-4 783 26-6 71 44-4 143 
8-2 5:5 1-61 2 LOL i Te ae ae 20-7 14-5 15 17-7 857 28-4 80 47-5 |44 
8-7 6-4 1-41 32 40 21-3 17 16-8 22-1 954 31-1 771 46-9 145 
9-1 6-3 1-33 27:5 30 22-8 18-6 18-9 23-3 981 30-8 771 52-5 146 
9-9 8-4 1-77 AD. |\F, Sed eee. 16-3 18-5 18-7 18 95 26-7 75 53 —«|47 
8-9 6 1°48 28-6 23-2 19-3 15 16-1 21-8 856 27-5 737 46-1 148 
8-6 5-4 1-26 25-4 27-5 21 ilY/ 15-3 20-4 808 32-5 716 47 149 
8-2 6 1-31 28-2 36-3 22 16-4 17-6 22-5 825 30-7 738 48-8 |50 
8-1 4-4 pL PS es) Ls ell eae ele 20-9 17-0 16-1 20-0 812 30-6 730 44-7 
7°6 4-5 1-05 Dored,” \lertetet 19-2 17-4 15-4 20-5 804 29-2 709 46-4 |5t 
8-5 4-8 BOD BAG T [be ak% < 22-5 16:6 16°8 19-5 82 32 75 49 152 
8-4 5-0 1-409} 28-6 ]........ 22°95 14-9 17-0 21-2 858 31-2 768 53-4 
8-7 5-2 1-69 53/019 (a ad Ane 23 15-6 17-2 21-9 831 29-9 756 51 {53 
8-7 5-4 O76|) B20. |r fess « 23-8 14 18-1 20 892 33 80 54-2 154 
8-2 5-1 1-18 QOwOn |. sk eaa 23-3 14-9 16:3 22 85 30 764 54-4 155 
7°8 4-4 1-79 DOPE Stelter 20 14-9 16-3 20-8 858 31-7 75 54. 156 
7:9 4-2 PC1S8|} VST |b Rok. 22-9 15-5 16-5 18-9 861 30°5 759 54-1 
7-9 5-5 1-83 SACO 13). eke 3 23-1 16 17-9 18-6 886 30-8 80 58-6 {57 
7°8 3-8 1-83 Disb ae....: 25 15-9 18-1 20 938 32-5 738 58-8 |58 
7°8 3°9 1-03 DOD Ae. bias 21°1 14-2 14-8 19-6 771 29-3 717 49-4 |59 
8-3 3-8 1-84 os a) Mi cn See 21-7 15-1 16:3 18 841 30 757 51-8 |60 
7:7 4-2 1-56 BOS (ER. s:- 23-7 16:3 15-5 18-5 867 30 783 51-7 |61 
8-2 4-6 2-004) 40-4 ]........ 21-5 14-9 15-5 18-1 859 31-4 780 52-0 
10 4-8 2-15 ABs 3: bertenette's 20 16-9 16-5 20-5 89 33 79 50162 
8-5 4 2-41 CY a | aoe, ore 25 16:3 15-8 19-2 90 34-6 775 55163 
8-4 5-2 2°22 y Dacia (an oc Geen 20-3 15-5 15 16-6 90 34 81 52164 
7 4-2 1-58 Ble T. [Pitter 20 13-9 15-3 15-6 822 29-4 756 50 = {65 
7°4 4-3 1-53 29" QE Sec Taceas 19-5 14-5 15-3 16:5 768 28-5 716 49 166 
8-1 4-5 1-87 | a | arc ean 19-9 14-4 14-5 19 843 30-2 767 48-9 |67 
7°9 4-7 2-09 Mes tS Fe/ces 22-5 14-6 15 18-3 85 31-6 825 55 «168 
8-5 5-2 2-18 UAC Te | SEIOOOD 25 13°3 16°8 18:8 90 30 80 56-3 169 
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3 = Rm ak om fo ee b c S 

of oe s S Sh te lk os 5 28 

“s J +~ om _@ Ae) Fat me S oO E ie 2} is Ss 

meee go i] ce ji ge | ep ees | es | = es | 3 oe |p ae. 

$y Be ee A er ese | ee | eh | Beds o teerem las 

sas|Ees| 66 | 88 | 8S] 84 | 46 | $2 | ss | as] a8 

BO 5, mS 5, rw Me 8 bh OPS ao) 25 S Et a8 

peel sae] 88 | 82 | 882] 4 | sh] $6] 2] 38] gs 

Ora ae oO eo 10 > 0) av, oO mM Die 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 8-0 6 60-9 41-3 2%: 15-4 8-7 43-6 61-4 2-5 7°6 
Nova Seotia (Average)...... 8-5 8-0 67-0 79-8 30-2 12-2 4-4 47-5 53-0 13-3 8-1 
i--Sydreynen ee ae 8-4 8-2 68-8 73°5 31-8 14-1 4-2 53°2 52-2 13-1 7-9 
2—New Glasgow......... 9-1 8-5 68-3 69-9 By irs) 12-9 3:8 45 48 14-1 7-9 

3—Amberst.cs......0000- 8-5 8 65 70-6 29-3 10-5 4 40 47-5 12-9 8 
4—Halifaxle 2ui. sede Oe 8 7:5 68°3 73°3 29 14 4 52-6 60 133 8-1 
5—Wind Sor) awe ond deiploses 8-6 7-8 65 68-1 30 11 4.5 40 57-5 13-6 8-3 
6—Truro....... ie ee eta 8-5 7-8 66°6 69-2 30 10-5 4 G4) jens. 12-6 8-5 
7—?.E.1.—Charlottetown 8 7-5 62-5 68-7 27-6 15 ond 47-6 46 12-7 7°3 
New Brunswick (Average) 8:3 a4 63-4 44-4 28-4 12-6 3:9 45-0 44.8 12-3 7:5 

8—Moncton...........6.- 8-5 7:8 69-4 75°8 29-1 11-6 3:8 51-6 44-8 14 8 
9——SthJ Ohne Mae nes nolbo 8-6 7-8 64 68-7 29-6 12 3°9 51 48 12-6 7-6 
10—Fredericton........... 7-7 7:3 60 73°7 24-8 12-7 3°8 Seo 46-5 10-7 7-4 

11 Bathurstiees.. sce torte 8-3 7:7 60 67-5 30% 14: 4-2 40 46 12 t 
Quebee (Average).......... rior 7-2 59-0 63-5 28°39 18-9 3-9 43-7 6-9 11-4 wl 
[2-2@nebecs eis s355- ‘ee 7:6 7:2 62 65-5 27-1 16-7 3°6 40-5 61-7 ttt 7-8 
13—Three Rivers......... 7°9 7:4 61 69-9 26-7 15-1 4-3 46-5 78 11-2 7:4 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:6 7°3 60-6 (ie 28-5 13-8 3-4 41-3 60 li-1 7+2 
1b—Sorelayak Mena oe 7-9 vo 55 57-5 29°6 Je 4-2 40-7 73:3 es3 7-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7°83 7°3 56-7 65 26°3 13-1 4-5 43 70 10 7:2 
17—St. John’s. ............ 7:6 7-2 60 693 25 13-7 3°3 50 65 13-5 7-1 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8 7-4 65 72°8 26 13-1 3°7 42-1 57 11-9 6-8 
19—Montreal.............. 7-2 6-9 63°9 69-9 25+5 14-9 38-3 46-1 67-9 12-2 6-9 
20-2 Halls i ieee 7°4 7 57 68-3 27 13-7 3°2 43 68-8 10 6-4 
Ontario (Average).......... 3-9 2:6 61-5 71-4 26-9}. 18-3 3-4 41-3 58-8 11-7 7:5 
21SOttawa se ti ecns ocldae 7:5 7-1 61-7 71-6 26-8 12-7 3°6 46-9 1-3 11:6 7:2 
22—Brockville............ 7:8 7:4 57-5 68-5 25-3 12 3-7 36-3 47-3 11-8 6-8 
23— Kingston...........6.. 7-4 7 56-1 66-4 24-9 11-8 3°4 39-4 49-8 10:2 7°3 
24—Belleville............. 7°6 7-4 3°38 67-7 25-8 13-1 3-4 88-9 63-2 10-9 7-2 
25—Peterborough....... 7°3 7:2 61-6 68-6 25-9 13-7 3 43 52-6 10-7 7-2 
26—Oshawaire gers sch cee 7-9 7:8 65 74-2 25 12-7 2-8 46 63 11-5 6-9 

2 Orillia. Poms wten eee 7633 / oa 65°5 70-9 25-6 13-7 38°4 40 51-3 11-6 8 
28—Toronto............66- 7-5 7:3 63-1 72-1 24-3 12:5 3-4 40-7 53-4 10-1 6-7 
29—Niagara Falls......... 7-9 7-7 60-4 76-9 25-6 13-1 4 42-9 59-8 li-1 7:4 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9 7-9 60-7 71-5 24-4 11-6 3°3 389-4 54-8 11-3 6-7 
31—Hamiiton............. 7-6 7:4 62-8 70-6 25-3 12-4 3°7 40-6 57-6 10-7 6-7 
32—Brantford............. 7-4 7:4 58-2 71-3 23-9 11-9 3-2 42-3 §3-2 11-4 6-3 
Ba = Gra WR Weiler as 7-2 7-1 61-2 69 24-1 13-6 Bor! 45-5 54-9 10-3 7-7 
34—Guelphi. keener 7-2 7-1 59-2 70-9 24 13-1 3-3 45 71-5 10-9 6-4 
35— Kitehener............. 7-9 7-7 48-6 67-2 24-5 13 3-3 387°5 53-6 11-4 6-7 
36—Woodstock..........-. 7-3 7 62:3 69-9 26-9 12-3 3-1 39-4 54-8 j11-4 6-6 
37—Stratford vit... «cake 7°6 7-5 58-1 70-2 24-8 12-4 3 40 52 11-4 7:7 
3O—-ond ON a. Weer osc ee: 8 7°6 64-4 74+] 25 a7 3°6 43-2 54-9 11-4 7-8 
39—St. Thomas........... 7:8 7:7 65 72 26-2 13-5 3-6 42-1 57-9 12-7 8-1 
40-—Chathant#r: 5405.8 8-1 7:8 57 68-5 25-9 12-4 3:3 41-5 64 11-6 7°9 
41—Windsor.............. 7-7 7-6 62-4 72-4 25-8 13-2 3-2 37-9 61-5 11-3 7:5 
49=— Sarnia ny: el heh cia accel 7-9 7-7 65-8 73-3 25-8 13-5 3°4 87-5 Vahey 11-2 8-2 
48—Owen Sound.......... 8-1 7:6 63-6 72 26-2 11-6 3 38 54-8 12-3 8-6 
44—North Bay........... 8-4 7-8 65-8 72-7 30 14-4 3°8 48 60 12-5 7-6 
45—Sudbury.............. 8-3 8-1 63-5 72-8 27°5 14-8 3-2 4G ao, TES: 14 7:9 
46—Goebalt: : Sy aisscidleaeds 9-2 8-4 63-3 73°5 31-3 15:1 3°9 40-6 60 14:3 8-7 
47—Timmins............. 9 8-5 63-3 71:3 24-3 17-5 4 87-5 50-0 15 8-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-5 8-1 58-1 74-9 28-6 14-8 3-8 42-5 70 13-3 7:9 
49—Port Arthur........... 8 ae 55-8 73 27-1 15; 3-1 40 72-5 11-2 8-2 
50—Fort William.......... 8-2 8-1 70°7 73-6 30 & 15 3-2 41-7 62°5 12-2 8-5 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-5 8:3 57-3 71-2 28-3 13-9 3-5 40-1 58-5 12-9 7-8 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8-1 7-8 56-6 72-3 27 12-7 3°3 41-2 59 12-3 7-8 
52—Brandon.............. 8-9 8-8 58 70 29-6 15 3-6 39 58 iS 7:8 
Saskatchewan (Average). . 8-3 79 60-4 74-3 29-6 21-4 3°8 43-5 80-1 14:5 7-8 
53— Regina PEPER ID RRS he ae 8-2 8 59-9 72-5 28-4 | k23-3 3°5 88-3 63-8 14-2 7:7 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-2 7-8 59-2 76:7 31 «| k2d 3-9 45-1 80 45 9-1 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-3 7:9 59-6 73°1 29-3 | k21-4 3-5 46-4 90 15 6-6 
56—Moose Jaw............ 8-6 8 62-7 74-8 29-7 | k19-8 4-] 44-2 86-7 13-8 7°8 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-5 8-0] 57-5] 74-7] 28-8] 18-3 3-8} 42-1] 64-0] 14-3 8-2 
57—Medicine Hat & 8-9 8-2 62 75°7 30 k20 3-8 41-7 75-8 14-3 8-3 
58—Drumheller........... 9-1 8-8 53-8 77-1 30 k21-3 3:7 41-7 65 15 7:3 

59—Edmonton............ 8-1 7-8 55-2 70-8 26-5 | k15-4 3-7 38-4 58-8 14-1 h 8 
60—Calgary BD Reese tort ei: 8-3 7:5 59-1 74:3 29 k16 4 44-5 62-5 13-5 h 7-5 

61—Lethbridge........... 8-3 7:7 57-5 75-4 28-7 | k18-8 3-6 44 58 14-5 hid 
British Columbia (Average) 7:9 7-5 57-9 72-2 29-2 24-0 4-0 49-4 78-0 13-6 8-1 

62—Fernie................ 8-4 8-1] 65 75 28 k22 4-1] 50 66:7 | 14 h7 
63— Nelson wae Badin cereale 8-3 7-9 61-6 74 29-2 | k32 3-9 47-5 70 13-7 h 7-2 
64— Era es soe 8-1 7:4 53-5 71-2 29 k27-5 4 45 76-6 13-9 h 8-3 
65— New Westminster..... 7:8 7:4 56-4 69 28-9 k17-2 3°9 54-3 71-8 13-5 h 7-5 

66—Vancouver NS pes aro 7:7 7-2 56-7 70°1 27-6 | k23-9 4-8 44-3 57-6 12-6 h 9 

67—Victoriays .... 6.60 is 7-1 6-9 56-9 70 29 k20-5 3-5 54-1 57-5 12-9 h7 
68— Nanaimo aah a als OO 7-5 7-2 56-6 71°6 80°8 |. k21-5 3°5 47-5 75 14-4 he se. 
68—Prince Rupert......... 8-3 7°6 56-3 76:3 31-3 | k27-5 4-5 55 85 13-8 8-7 


a. Including delivery, b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ec. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite, 
f. Poplar,etc. g. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
published (in bulk). h.Smallbars5ce. k. Vinegarsold extensively in bottlesat higher pricesthanin bulk. n. The higher price 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1925 
Coal Wood Rent 
Sle 
A ojo (is Bo) 
- _ » g t as a I = © 2 3 
g z es a = Sons ie 2 |e.) BES HS ISHS Ests 
Oe e Ev ee zp Say SGe | a= |¢8| Se eSs [gee SE 
86 aS = 6 SO 26 has SES 3S oe SooksE Segoe 
2S aS more oh? Foe Pe te ESeie iy LS Sd ae Sor Snksesk 
ose oh Rob Boo & 2‘ Peak mp 3S LPS TRORH ITS OSOERH 
a3 = ce G28 S 8. S238 a 2-8. Q ISS) ASEsR Asses 
< m q an io Nm = 0 |e | a “3 ii ata 
$ $ $ $ $ $ C. Cc. $ $ 
16-766 10-259 12-186 14-489 8-901 11-128 §-963 | 30-3 |13-7 27-458 19-560 
17-667 9-342 9-250 16-030 6-583 7-050 5-500 | 33-8 |15-0 22-450 15-083 
6, eh Be a7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 6:00 |............]838-35 |15 | 16-00-20-00] 10-00-14-00} 1 
Ds oh 5 Bde a7-35 8-00 8-00 8-00 S008 1S he cee seDuL. LD, 22-00 14:00 | 2 
017-00 9-00 9-00 10-00 (YO oe AE Baris a rar 6-00 | 32 15 10-00-15-00) 5-00-10-00) 3 
nl6- pe tee 50} 11- aes Me 14-00 14-00 9-00 9-00 8-00 35 15 30-00-40-00! 20-00-25-00} 4 
10-00 11-00 5-00 6-75 b4-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-30-00) 15-00-20-60] 5 
BT ees aN 9- ais "00 8-50 10-00 4-50 5-50 4-00 32 ....| 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00! 6 
15-00 10-00-11-00 11-50 12-50 7-00 8-00 9-00 30 15 18-00-25-00) 10-00-15-00] 7 
17-283 10-998 10-625 12-125 7-000 8-583 8-450 | 30-6 |14-5 24-800 19-259 
ioe eee 11-00-12-75 10-00 12-00 8-00 Ge 0Oe ieee eee HOU Sos: (tO 80-00-35-00! 20-00-25-00| 8 
15-00-18-00] 8-50-13-00}13-00-16-00] 14.00-17.00 | 6-00-8-00| 7-50-10-00| b8-00-9-00/28-31 |15 20-00-25-00| 18-00-25-00) 9 
17-50 8 -00-12-60 10-00 11: 4 700) Dine Is BSP apc See b4-80-6-40} 30 13 25-00 18-00 {10 
18-00 11-00 8-00 10-{ 6-00 8-00 Dia 20a 13200 td 18-00 15-00 /11 
16-098 10-942 13-239 18.387 9-090 10-948 11-188 | 28-4 |14-4 22-889 14-875 
16-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 bi2-00 bi2-00 30 15 Pale VORA) Reach: a Hs 12 
16:00 jn10-00-12-00} 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 | 30 {13 | 20-00-25- 00) 12-00-15 -00/13 
15-50 12-00 12-00 LETOO Cea Re rey pe eiiw oat heures. tae en eek 30 15 18-00-20:00) 16-00-18-00)/14 
15-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 25 15 | 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00115 
MGSO tee, Sete Se Maen tee eee | OOS Egat Cae ery DLS ISS Pal meomat ere 25 ....| 18-00-20-00! 10-00-12-00/16 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28]/15 {p23-00-33-00] 15-00-23-00]17 
ASOT Ss OU Ns cars date skeen eco a ore ion ASG aa) (eens eee 19s Sigel sc mgccee iets 30 14 15-00 11-00 {18 
16-00-16-25} 7-50-9-00} 16-00 | 17.00-18.00 |10.00-12.00) 12-00-13-00 b16-00 | 30 13 | 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00}19 
UGROO nats... ast ag b16-00 b17-23 7-00 9-00 ¢ b9-00 25 15 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22 -00/20 
16-147 18-723 13-4277 15-929 19-038 12-678 11-378 | 27-9 |12-4 28-973 20-950 
16-50 8-90 |12.00-13.00] 14.00- ns 00 8-00 10-00 b7-00-7-50}27-30 |15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/21 
15-50-16-00 10 OO eae LG: 00" PORE ek bee. Dik 20 Roleancce aseaeet 26-28 {15 18-00—20-00} 12-00-16-00)22 
15-50 8-50-10-00 15-50 16: a 10-50 13-00 b14-00 {25-26 |14 18-00-25 -00; 15-00-20-00/23 
16-00 10-00-11-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 {25-28 |10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00124 
16-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 25 10 22-50-35-00) 16-00-25 -00)25 
13510 1 il eR eR, See 15-00 16-06 11-00 12-00 b13-00 {25-28 113 |s20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00!26 
16-25-16 -50 9-00 12-00 13-00 ETCH Vicar: Sey ee Be b7-72 30 12-5} 18-00-25-00 13-00-15 -00|27 
15-50 | 11-00-12-50} 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 125-30 |10 | 30-00-40-00] 22-00-25-00/28 
15-00 ce C Cc ¢c c c 30 13 | 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00|29 
15-00 10-00-12-00 c c c Cc c 30 10 30-00-35 -00} 20-00-25 -00/30 
15-50 7-25-9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 10 25-00-35 -00] 18-00-25-00/31 
15-50 11-00 16-00 17-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 30 10 25-00-40-00} 15-00-25-00/3 
16-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 25 12-5 25-00 16-00-20 -00133 
LN aUeiedAl nnaeo cic. c.c ts cae 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 iit 10;° | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00134 
15-50-16 -00 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 TA 00a lic haaeae ede 4-25 | 8-3] 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00)/35 
15-50 10-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 !b10-67-16-00; 25 10 20-00 15-00 |36 
16-00 12-00 16-00 17-00 15-60 16-00 b12-00 25 15 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25 -00)37 
16-00 7-50-11-00} 17-50 FAUST Ol eee tee a tee 16-00 b15-00 | 25 13 | 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
15-50 | 9-00-10-50}14.00-15.00) bi6. Raat OO ote eae eee eta b16-00 28 15 20-00-80-00) 15-00-20-00}39 
16-00 10-00-12-00).......... 20-00 — tts ateres b18-00 | b9-00-15-00} 25 12-5] 25-00-30-00| 20-00-25-00!40 
16-00 10-00 c Hes. & Lec aie c& b 22-00 ic& 3 a 00 | 25 12 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
16-50 12-00 a See osee TS OMe Ny ter it see WlCL ey gee cae 4-00 | 30 15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00/42 
16-00 8-00-10-00 0-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5: 00-9. 00 | 28 8-3] 18-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00/49 
16-00 2 SOO SM ee te ho LOO) 22 |e eee ese 8-00 b4-75-6-75| 35 15 30-00-35 -00) 18-00-20-00)44 
17 p05 hells vee Ae by amontt tae b15-00-19-00!.......... b10-50-15-00 b12-75 &| 30 {15 x 25-00 145 
21-00 16-0 13-00 b15-00 13:00, b12s 00-152 00s. aa ee: 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 {46 
ee RR es a ha 10-00 12-75 6:00-6:50 TO-DO Me | ey Seti coor. anes ao 7 25 -00-35 -00)47 
14-75 8-00-12-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6-50 {27-30 }15 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20 -00)48 
17-50 8-50-13-00] 10-00 b12-00 9-00 DEOSOOMAl twee oe ee 30 ~=|18-3! 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00/47 
17-00 8-00-12-50} 10-00 11-00 9-00 NOOO Mal se ask eee. 30 =: } 18-3} 25-00-40-00! 15-00-30-00)50 
21-690 12-506 11-000 12-253 7-750 Ort Di Peet reas Sie, 2s 33-8 {15-0 35-600 24-500 
19-00 | 11-50-12-50} 10-00 11-50 6-50 SOURS tetas Cee. 30-35 115 | 35-00-50-00; 25-00-35-00'51 
23-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10:00 aol te me, os mae. 35 15 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00 52 
23-625 10-313 7-750 12-500 8-333 11-375 12-333 | 33-1 |15-0 35-000 23-750 
23-00 OF 00=12/-O0\ene- a {14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12- Pha 13-00 | 30 {15 | 30-00-50 00 30-00 153 
ROS eer ee, 9-00 £6-00 {7-50 -00 6: ee a eS ode CS 15 25-00-35 -00| 15-00-25-00,54 
23 -00-25-50} d10.00-11.00 {9-50 f10-50 9-00 10- * 10-00 {30-35 j15 85-00 25-00 155 
eRe bce eS 125. Sn ete PACCOLSS O00: Alte. Rea b18-00 b14-00 35 15 85-00 20-00 156 
PENS See GsaDUsll cee Metetal licrcs acct. 10-006 11-009 9-009 | 33-8 114-4 28 -125 19-500 
c c c c c c c ce j15 25-00 17-50 |57 
ye eee (el A hy he tt 2, | Peng NE ERS 2 Seat | IRE SAR Bt U2 OOig: exise stacae e aap OD 15 w Ww 58 
EE a D7 OD-GrOONat so nee eter. che. 8-00 b6-00-8 -00 br GOs on, «(lo 35-00 25-00 {59 
Re Tee. oe AG LOO- 12 OU errs walks aa es ieee 12-00 14-00 b13-00 | 40 15 | 18-00-27-00) 15-00-20-00)60 
Se Seperate EHSL o7Pet BL bata selena onal ei Saibaba € amelie tS oI Fels Ul yegt alabie Tiina bhepaean ve hey 12 30°60 18-00 {61 
Bee Mtn orien bs OL SOA GL eet whe ll mdtcsa ¢ Pee kc 9-375 10-625 5-904 1035-4 |15-1 25-813 20-125 
Des wee aee (NOES! DOV [Riad lewis a hy ell Sends anaes’ 12-00 LG ROO ne ley dare ce ha 40 15 20-00 18:00 {62 
a ee eit 2 WATS 6 745) |e oe aR eel lee cele aie 9-00 12-00 b 9-00 | 40 115 | 20-00-30-00; 18-00-25-00/63 
Sis Oe say aha aoe OP OUR Lae DU neat ten IE GANS shee ae 9-00 DE S20m ace het ee dy oo 15 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25 -00!64 
SP NEA Pas 1Oe Om Wer Ol ie ity kat ileeens « ofan colon cee 7-00 5-50 | 35 15 | 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00)65 
Re pb a: te 8 1O°D0=l- OUI eee ct eee lh oe oe eS 7-50 4-75 30 16 29-00 25:00 166 
encode aneiee TICS ASES Wi DSL ct Sat Os |. area 7:50 b10-00 b4-77 28 15 18-00-22-00) 15-00-17 -00|67 
meee net Aa Ferber Oc Ports bse || a ee rome cee tec, 9 a nes 5-50 35 ....}| 22-00-30-00| 18-00-22-00)68 
- SR PPS QOSUAR SD pete Piles Sel, Lh TS Oe, wo POS Se eres EBB? WTB? 30-00-40 -00!"20-00-30* 00169 


for Welsh coal. 


o. Welsh coal. 


p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 


r. Mining company houses $20; others $40-$60. 


s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $30-$35. x. Houses with conveniences not extensive- 
ly occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities | Quan-} (+) (. 1910 | 1913 | Oct.] Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914} 1915] 1916} 1917) 1918} 1919] 1920) 1921] 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925] 1925 





Beef, sirloin, 
steaks ene 2lbs.| 27-2) 30-4! 37-6] 44-4] 50-2) 47-6] 52-4] 62-8] 76-2] 72-2) 80-2] 60-8} 58-2) 58-2) 55-6) 58-4] 56-8 


shoulder 1 “ | 10-0} 11-8} 12-8} 15-7) 18-1} 17-5) 19-7| 24-0] 28-0] 26-4] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7) 18-5) 17-8] 18-0] 18-3 
Mutton, roast = 
bindgueriey 1 © | 11-8) 12-2) 16-8) 19-1] 21-4) 20-8] 24-2] 29-4) 36-4] 34-3! 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0] 27-7] 28-8} 29-2 
Pork, fresh, 
roast leg....| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-4] 19-6] 23-5] 32-7) 38-0] 39-7| 42+3} 31-5] 30-0] 27-2] 25-1] 29-3); 29-1 
2 . 2 


Pork,salt,mess 
Bacon, break- 


Lard, pure leaf] 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2) 40-6} 38-4] 37-4] 35-8] 42-2] 63-8] 74-2] 82-4] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 45-8] 45-6] 49-0! 49-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0) 33-3} 33-7] 35-3] 36-7) 43-6] 54-7] 60-7| 69-1] 75-0] 50-7] 41-7| 44-3} 45-7] 43-3] 48-2 
Eggs,storage..| 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4) 28-4) 28-1! 31-5] 31-6] 38-3] 48-5] 55-0] 60-4] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 39-8] 39-2] 43-0 
Millen. nate aie on 6qts.| 36-6} 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 54-0) 51-0} 54-6) 64-8] 75-6] 85-8] 92-4) 80-4] 69-6} 70-2] 71-4) 69-0) 70-8 


Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4! 52-0) 58-0} 59-0) 60-8] 74-2) 92-6]/101-2/114-6}125-8| 81-2! 76-8] 78-4! 77-4) 77-4} 83-4 
Butter, cream- 

ery..........| L “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9) 33-9] 34-7] 35-1] 42-4] 50-6] 55-7| 64-1] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2] 42-8] 44-2] 47-7 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 22-0] 24-0] 27-8] 33-5] 33-3] 39-6] 41-2] 35-4/§27-6/§33-5|§29-1/§31-8]§32-3 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-3} 21-1] 26-1] 30-3] 31-4] 36-9] 38-6] 32-0}§27-6/§33-5]§29-1/§31-8]§32-3 
Bread, plain, 

white........ 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 67-5] 66-0] 84-0/109-5)118-5/118-51144-0/118-51102-0/102-0)106-5}118-5}117-0 
Flour, erly 2 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0! 33-0] 32-0] 38-0} 35-0] 48-0} 66-0] 69-0] 67-0} 80-0] 58-0/§45-0/§44-0/$49-0]/§57-0/§54-0 
Rolled oats... 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0] 22-0) 25-0] 24-0] 25-0] 32-5) 40-5] 39-0} 42-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5] 28-5] 30-5] 30-5 
RiCGacshoseeee 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 13-2] 12-1] 13-6] 18-4] 24-6] 28-2] 33-2] 18-6]§21-2|§21-0/§21-0/§22-0}§21-8 


picked....... Dass 8-6} 9-4) 10-8] 12-4) 13-6] 14-4! 20-8] 33-6] 33-2] 22-8] 23-4] 17-4] 17-4] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8] 16-4 
Apples, evapor- : 
atedse..: odes 1's 9-9} 7-7| 11-5) 12-0] 13-7] 12-1] 13-4] 16-5] 23-1] 25-6] 29-2] 21-6] 23-9] 19-5) 19-6] 20-5| 20-2 


Prunes, me- 

dium size....| 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 18-2] 12-9] 13-2] 16-1] 18-8] 23-4] 27-4] 18-2] 19-6] 18-2] 15-6] 15-9] 15-7 
Sugar, granul- ; 

ated... eh 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0} 23-6] 31-2] 30-0} 36-8] 42-4] 48-8! 50-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8] 48-4] 41-2] 32-8) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow.. 2 <é 10-0 9-8 10°8 11-0 14-0 13-8 16°8 19-6 22°4) 23-6] 40-8 19-6 16-4] 23-0 19-6 15-6 15-2 
Tea, black, me- 





dium........ ge 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9) 9-9! 9-7] 9-9] 12-4] 15-5) 15-6] 16-4] 13-6]§14-6]§17-1/§17-4/§18-0/§17-8 
Tea, green, me- * 

Gignie tor 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3] 9-8} 9-9} 10-2] 11-9] 14-8] 16-1] 17-0] 15-1]§14-6]§17-11§17-4]§18-0]§17-8 
Coffee,medium| 4 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 10-0] 9-9] 9-9] 10-1] 11-5] 14-0] 15-1] 13-5] 13-4] 13-5] 13-9] 15-4] 15-2 
‘Potatoes... .| 2 pks} 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 35-3] 35-0] 53-0] 56-7] 71-3] 71-7] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4] 52-8] 46-5] 54-7| 49-5 
Vinegar, white 

WIG sancaee a: pt 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 9 -9) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 “9 -9} 1-0; 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}.....- 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-99) 7-82) 9-30/11-81/13-54/14-21/15-83/11-48/10-23/10-65/10-31/10-81/10-89 





bo 


c. : z cBi ges | Gy fee. | Be. 1 6. IP Cah Wee | 1C. gene | (Oar de eae. ane. 
Starch,laundry| 3]b.| 2-9) 3-0) 3:1] 3-2) 3-2) 3 3:5] 4-4) 4-8) 4-8) 4-9) 4-4) 4-0) 4-0) 4-1) 4-2] 4-2 


Coal, anthracite|}is ton} 39-5] 45-2} 48-1] 55-0) 53-9 57-9} 69-4) 78-8} 84-3)125-3)110-1/116-4)111-5)103-7)/104-3/104-8 


3 
Coal bitumin- 
fs 9} 39-9] 54-6] 62-6] 62-5] 90-7) 73-5] 77-0] 71-6] 65-6] 63-2) 64-1 
Waal hard....| “ ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8 -6| 43-9) 57-3] 76-9] 81-1] 83-7] 83-6] 80-3) 78-6] 77-6] 76-2] 76-2 
3 
0 





or 


Wood, soft.....]“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4} 30-6} 31-5} « 31-6] 43-2] 58-8) 56-5) 66-1] 61-1] 59-4] 59-2) 58-4] 55-6} 55-6 
Coaloil....... 1gal.} 24-0) 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 24-4 23-0) 25-8) 27-4) 29-3} 39-8] 31-9] 31-0} 30-3) 30-8] 30-3] 30-3 


es 
bo 
oO 
cs 
bo 
l=) 

bo OS OO 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents tej. weet tmo.| 2-37) 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-55) 3-99) 4-08) 4-47) 4-85] 5-54) 6-52) 6-89] 6-96) 6-96] 6-97) 6-88) 6-87 


——— | | — | | ee |] | ! S _ _ 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


ee a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82] 7-29) 7-70) 7-90} 8+77/11-92/13-78]14-45/16-21]11-75/10-42/10-96/10-55}10-99)11-03 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81} 5-26] 5-81} 6:34) 6-74} 6-66} 7-80/10-31)11-90)12-31/14-05]10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-44/10-03] 9-96 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-66] 7-70} 8-87)11-74/13-26]14-13}15-51/11-59]10-14/10-83}10-54|10-89/10-91 
Quebee oti: neg acre 5-15] 5-64] 6-33) 6-87) 7-41) 7-46] 8-95)11-57/13-19/13-54/14-96]10-81) 9-75] 9-92] 9-60/10-13]10-34 
ONCATION. eae cave 5-01} 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-78) 7-73) 9-41)11-84/13-58/14-17/15-75}11-48/10-14/10-69]10-20]10-66}10-79 vA 
Mamitoba...s 02° 0.0m 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36] 8-03] 8-87]11-13]12-84]13-98]16-34/10-79| 9-72]10-14] 9-68]10-34]10-25 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-63} 8-01} 9-21/11-71]13-51/14-10]16-09}11-21| 9-95}10-29/10-20]10-71|10-74 
Alberta yao «oc oe 90 6-02} 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-38) 7-92) 9-31/11-87/13-27/14-18]15-70]11-09] 9-77|10-32}10-38]10-85|10-99 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35] 8-57| 9-80]12-42/14-39/15-32/16-83/12-50/11-61]/1i-51/11-51/12-19/12-11 / 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. {December only. §Kind most sold. tFor electric light see text. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 





Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


T.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and their Products............ 
IiI.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 
V—Tron‘and its: Products. <./aneo Bases «- 
Vi—WNon-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
Vil.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


Cc 


Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 
Marine std.) o6!04 ager eee con we ee 


All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groure A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
iBeveriiges: oo tones Secs. 
Breadstufie SMI ewe So... tee cham tk 
oe fe Sis is TRE IR te or sparatals. cc oe eles 


teow eee e ree eee rere reer eseeeeeseeseooe 





Meats, Poultry and Lard 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
HUST TELNEG sakes eee ee eee 
Vegotablesia\. cuetemines Ait, EER! 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
anc Underwear) s.. cnc. cud: oss euine ot sa 
Household equipment.................. 
HURBIPURO sit, athls <td seeths: Jefe sucees 
Glassware and pottery............... 
Miscellaneous...d2 280, Wad, is 


Ii.—Propucers Goops (Groups C anp D) 


(C) producers Hqtipments ts... oasnentwte « 


OGL Sra ge. ts. aT TR ve TR ohne « eons 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

DUP Wes: ie. gat ss ekere htt: cic cor 
Miscellaneous................ Soh eee 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 
Building and Construction Materials.... 
Pim bers 9 ee eb os SO f 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
HorsHur Industry .3cae... Pee eek. 
For Leather Industry...,....5.. 56.0. 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 





No.of 


com- 
mo- 
dities 





a 
G& bo be OS DS be DO OO GO = CO > 


bat 


1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921} Oct.} Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
1922] 1923] 1924) 1925} 1925 


162-3/109-9)131-6/178-5/199-6)/209-2)243-5|171-8/148-1/153-1/157-0|156-5|156-6 


111-6) 180-2) 149-8)215-4/220-2/234-4/287-61178-21130-81141-6|168-5|160-4|157-3 
102-5) 104-4)119-9)155-8/179-4/198-7/ 204-8] 154-6] 133 -31135-11132-11142-11148-3 
97+8/100-2/133-3)196-8/269- 9/281 -4)303-3]165-0]176-6]197-81193-11191-4]/188-5 
94-3] 88-5)100-1]122-4/139-4/171-6)241 -6]/202-5)171-01178-2/157-2|159-3|158-5 
97+ 7/107 +2) 151-8) 220 -2/227-3)201-8/244-4/185-7/157-91167-41155-2|149-91148-6 
96+ 2/108 -6) 137-3) 146-2]144-2/135-6|137-7] 98-61100-9] 93-8] 97-2|107-1|107-4 


94-5) 96-4)102-2/126-0]144-9]163-81197-5)205-41189.9]184.11179-61177-5|177°2 
103 -0}107 -4)128-1)154-8}187-3)185-4/223-3/184-71165-6]164-5}154-8/158-4|158°4 


110-6) 124-1) 143 -4)207-7/212-3]232-5|258- 2) 164-21193.91193-0]153-5/145-9/147-8 
98-8)100-3)107-1]136-8)172-5)177-5] 173-5) 142-31139.09]1295-51161-31156-8|162-8 
94-3) 88-5/100-1/122-41139-4/171-6]241 -6)202-51171-0]178-21157-21/159-3|158-5 
95-8) 101-9)121-5)153-2|166-1| 167-8] 196-2)175-6}159-7/157-11152-0/152-2|151-7 

104-2)113-9)133-4]178-4]189 -2/206-0/244-0]168-4)142.7/143-1]/154-11/150-9]151-2 

101-0)}110-9)130-4)175-5}196-9]204-4/242-0)180-0/151-81157-91159-0}159-3}156-8 

101-3) 105 -9/120-6)154-0/172-8)191-7|226-11174- 4/149 -3/152-5|148-81156- 6/159 

105-6) 111-6)132-3)177-1)193-3] 207 -6/244-4/770-7/139.4/150-41149-6/156-1/161 

101-7}119-4)125-2|144-4)197-5/218-2/249-7/176-0/901 -7/294-6]233-81228- 11237 
110-6/130-1/144-4)214-1/224-4/216- 6/261 -2/186-9|199.9]130-1/175-01173-9|159 

102-0)104-0/112-0|108-0]104-0}181-6)183-2/109-2] 96-0] 96-0} 96-01104-01104 
98 -8/100-3]107-1]136-8)172-5)177-5}173-5|142-3]132-0]125-51161-3/156-81162 

101-6}111-7|124-2)149-8/173-5|221-6/249-4/218-61191.9/197-11185-7|210-0|222 

103-7) 101-5)118-9]163-3}200-8/204- 1/209 -2/152-7/132-01131-6]123-01145-9|144 

100-0) 108-9)119-5/149-11165-1]192-8]203-0]167-8]131-8]149-7]137-11149-0|157 
115-4) 148-5/171-6)189-6)208-4|237 -2/408-31213-31170-41243-51184-91146-41139 
122-9} 98-6/210-0)323-3/232-3]245-4/431-1/170-01190-61171-2}134-61158-8|200 
104-4) 96-5)120-0]155-2/174-4]197 -61/213-1/159-7/153-91134-41159-41135-4/163 
108-0}117-9)117-6]124-9|154-7}204- 1/227 -0/206-5]206-5|206-5|216-51216-5|216 
99-3) 100-0) 119-6) 159-5)213-0/248-4/283 -8/186-9]168-7]161-8]1155-8|155-O]151 
$6-0) 99-3)105-8)124-8/146-9]171-6/203-1/179-21161-61155-6/147-81157-3/157 
105-3} 107-6)128-5]156-0]181 -3}232-5/260-2/186-3]169-61159-91153-91152-6|152- 
93-0) 96-7) 98-6}114-9}136-0]152-3}185-0/176-9]161.9]154-2)145-81158-7/158- 
102 -8}104-7|107-3]145-0)189-1/245-3/323-41249-4]919.6]298.91194.91194.81194- 
99-7} 120-3|203-2/224-3|247 -4/336-9/490- 6/461 -61344- 11303-51263 -31321-61321- 
92-9) 96-5) 97-9]114-0/135-0/150-6)182-31174-8]160-51152-81144-8]157-61157- 

103-4) 114-2|139-7|197-4/195-0|206- 2/241 -9/167-31149.8|143-51153-7/149-5|145- 
§4-4) 96-4) 101-1)126-3/146-6/164- 6] 197 -1/206-6]199-1|186-4/183-1/180-8 a 

242 


98-1} 96-8]117-8]163-4/203-9]216-6/264-5)248-0]210-2/216-0|204-2|204-2 
Q- 


94-5) 96-4) 99-9]123-7/142-1/161-5}194-1/206-41190.4]186-0}182-4]180-7]1 
92-3) 97-1/133-2/190-4/244-5)242-3/268-61200-51178-81192-6]197-4|180-1]1 


104-4/116-1/133 -9/182-9/200-3/210-7/246-8|163 6/135 -5|139-0/150-5/146-1)1 
93-8) 90-3) 103 -8]130-7|150-51175-0/214- 9/183 -2/162-6]167-0]152-7]153-9/1 
91-1) 83-4) 92-3)110-7/130-4|163-8]206-41180-0]161-2]167-01147-51150-1/1 
102-2}119-8)159-4/219-4/264-3/303-2/313-7|173-3|174-21192-5/195-9]202-9]|1° 
100-0) 103-3) 128-2)174-2)191 -9]192-4/227-7|192-6]165-0|164-8|162-3|159-4]1 


106-8} 121-9)140-8) 194-9) 211 -7/218-8/254-0/158-4/129-3/132-7/150-6/144-3/13 
96+2/100-5)134-2)195-3]274-1/286-8/310-2]157 +3] 181-2/205-4|197-7]193-7|19 
72-4) 50-0] 83-0/138-2/237-3/445-61477-5/264-4/333 81273 -9/208-4]241 -2]25 

102-8/114-0/137-6)167-8/146-6/217-4)176-3] 98-0/i18-4] 94-2] 97-2/103-8]10 


C 


cS & Or ee “I 00 
Co NICO OD = No 


or 


WotR wR Owe Ook BA Dee mw ARdDUA © ANHWORAUSHHOdhOA 


COrRrMONWOO CS 


95-0| 107-4) 145-0) 175-81174-9]155-1/173-0)123 -2]118-31117-3/112-7/117-6}11 
110-8) 123-5) 167-9)/211 -5)230-6]184-0/208-7|184-8]159-0]155-5/153-5/150-4| 15 
110-0) 108-8) 120-9]165-8)195-4)180-2/186-6]114-3] 97-9] 95-8! 98-5/115-4/11 
114-6) 145-2/153-8]244-31252-7)261-7/280-7|177-7|115-8]114-2/179-21152-5}14 
108-4) 123-2/138-6|/177-3/188-8/209-9)295-8)186-7|144-5/153-8}158-5|152-9/14 
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October, and shoulder roast from 15.3 cents 
per pound in September to 15.1 cents in 
October. Veal was slightly higher, averaging 
18.3 cents per pound. Mutton rose from an 
average of 28.8 cents per pound in September 
to 29.2 cents in October. Increases were 
reported from most localities. Fresh pork was 
slightly lower, averaging 29.1 cents per pound, 
while salt pork advanced somewhat, averaging 
26.7 cents per pound in October and 26.3 
cents in September. Bacon was up from 40.8 
cents per pound to 41.6 cents. Boiled ham 
was unchanged. In fresh fish cod steak aver- 
aged lower while halibut and whitefish were 
higher. Salt cod was shghtly higher. Lard 
was unchanged in the average. 

Eggs showed a general advance, fresh aver- 
aging 48.2 cents per dozen in October as 
compared with 43.3 cents in September and 
40.8 cents in August, and cooking averaging 
43 cents per dozen in October as compared 
with 39.2 cents in September and 37.1 cents 
in August. Milk was up from an average 
of 11.5 cents per quart in September to 11.8 
cents in October. Higher prices were reported 
from New Glasgow, St. John, N.B., St. 
Hyacinthe, Montreal, Oshawa, Sudbury, 
Regina, Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Calgary 
and Lethbridge. Dairy butter showed a 
general advance, averaging 41.7 cents per 
pound in October and 38.8 cents in 
September. Creamery showed about the 
same general advance as dairy, averaging 
47.7 cents per pound in October as compared 
with 44.2 cents in September. Cheese 
advanced from a naverage of 31.8 cents per 
pound to 32.3 cents. 

Bread was slightly lower, averaging 7.8 
cents per pound as compared with 7.9 cents 
in September. Lower prices were reported 
from Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, Winnipeg, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, New Westminster 
and Vancouver. Flour was down from an 
average of 5.7 cents per pound in September 
to 5.4 cents in October. Lower prices were 
reported from most localities. Rolled oats 
were unchanged in the average. Rice and 
tapioca were slightly lower. Canned vege- 
tables declined, tomatoes averaging 19.3 cents 
per tin in October as compared with 19.8 
cents in September, peas 18.6 cents per tin 
in October and 18.9 cents in September, and 
corn 19.5 cents per tin in October and 20 
cents in September. Beans were slightly 
lower, averaging 8.2 cents per pound. Onions 
declined from 7.2 cents per pound in 
September to 5.3 cents in October. Potatoes 
fell from an average of $1.64 per ninety 
pounds in September to $1.49 in October. 
Most localities in the Maritime Provinces 
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and in the West reported lower prices, while 
higher prices were reported from Quebec and 
eastern Ontario. Evaporated apples fell from 
an average of 20.5 cents per pound in 
September to 20.2 cents in October. Prunes 
were slightly lower, averaging 15.7 cents per 
pound. Raisins and currants were slightly 
lower. Sugar continued to decline, granulated 
averaging 8 cents per pound as compared with 


* 8.2 cents in September, and yellow averaging 


7.6 cents per pound as compared with 7.8 
cents in September. Coffee and tea were 
slightly lower. 

Anthracite coal rose from an average of 
$16.68 per ton in September to $16.77 in 
October. Increases in price were reported 
from Halifax, Fredericton, Quebec, Montreal, 
Belleville, Peterborough, Brantford, Stratford, 
Sarnia and Cobalt. Bituminous coal was up 
from an average of $10.11 per ton in 
September to $10.26 in October. Wood prices 
were practically unchanged, hard wood aver- — 
aging $12.19 per cord and soft wood aver- 
aging $8.90 per cord. 

A decline in rent was reported from 
Charlottetown and St. Hyacinthe. 

Wholesale Prices 

The following is a statement of prices 
changes during the month issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued to decline. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern cash wheat,.Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.27 per 
bushel in October as compared with $1.374 
in September. The low price of $1.18% per 
bushel was reached near the beginning of the 
month, and the high of $1.37 toward the end. 
The marketing of the Canadian crop and 
the apathy of foreign buyers tended to keep 
prices down during the greater part of the 
month, but toward the end bad weather 
conditions in western Canada and less 
optimistic reports from Australia, and from 
Russia and other European countries caused 
an advance in prices. Coarse grains fluctuated 
in sympathy with wheat. Western barley 
declined from 654 cents per bushel to 633 
cents, western. oats from 49 cents per bushel 
to 48 cents, flaxseed from $2.36¢ per bushel 
to $2.334, American corn from $1.06? to 96 
cents. Flour at Toronto was down from 
$8.654 per barrel in September to $8 in 
October. Oatmeal declined from $5.25 per 
98-pound sack to $435. Bread at both 
Winnipeg and Vancouvcer fell from 7 cents 
per pound to 6 cents. Sugar prices continued 
to decline, raw at Toronto being down from 
$3.84 per hundred to $3.46, and granulated 
from $6.12% to $5.844. Prices of tea advanced. 
Raisins at Montreal rose from 113 cents per 
pound to 143 cents. The increase was said 
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to be due to the Iigher tamff. Lemons at 
Toronto advanced from $5-$5.75 per box to 
$5.75-$6.50. Bananas at Montreal were up 
from $3.50 per bunch to $4, and oranges 
from $8.50 per case to $9. Potatoes advanced 
substantially due to foreign demand. At 
Montreal the price advanced from 974 cents 
per ninety pounds to $1.48, and at Toronto 
the price advanced from $1.30-$140 per bag 
to $1.714. Linseed oil was down from $1.16 
per gallon to $1.10. Ceylon rubber advanced 
from 89 cents per pound to 973 cents. Choice 
steers at Toronto fell from $7.25 per hundred 
to $6.973. Hog prices were again lower, being 
down at Toronto from $13.38 per hundred in 
September to $1268 in October. Beef, 
dressed, hindquarters at Toronto declined 
from $16 per hundred to $14.40, while dressed 
hogs were down from $17.50 per hundred to 
$17.30. Whitefish were up from 17 cents per 
pound to 20 cents while halibut declined 1 
cent per pound to 12 cents. Creamery butter 
at Montreal rose from 42 cents per pound to 
46 cents, creamery prints at Toronto from 
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44 cents per pound to 49 cents, and dairy 
prints from 36 cents per pound to 404 cents. 
Cheese at Monteral advanced 2 cents per 
pound to 28 cents. The price of eggs again 
moved to higher levels, fresh being up from 45- 
48 cents per dozen to 55-60 cents. Raw cotton 
at New York fell from an average of 23.7 
cents per pound in September to 21.9 cents 
in October. The increase in the official crop 
estimates was said to be the cause of the 
lower prices. ‘Cotton fabrics also were lower, 
gingham being down from 174 cents per yard 
to 174 cents, denim from 63 cents to 61 cents 
and shirting from 76% cents to 75 cents per 
yard. Raw silk at New York advanced from 
$6.85 per pound to $6.90. Wool prices showed 
an advance of 2 cents to 3 cents per pound. 
Jute rose from $12.46 per hundred to $14.29, 
and hessians from $12.50 per hundred to 
$14.25. Ground wood pulp was. slightly 
higher at $26-$32 per ton. Copper was down 
from $16.55 per hundred to $16.35. Tin was 
up from 594 cents per pound to 63% cents and 
zinc from $9.30 per hundred to $9.85. 


Vacations with Pay in Industries in New York State 


A special bulletin (Number 188) issued by 
the Department of Labour of the State of New 
York, gives the results of a recent inquiry into 
policy of manufacturers in regard to vacations 
with pay. 

Vacations with pay were given to office 
workers in 91 per cent of the plants, to fore- 
men in 68 per cent, to production workers in 18 
per cent. Certain types of production workers 
were in some cases excluded from vacation 
policies; these were in most instances piece 
workers. Large plants more often than small 
plants had vacation policies for production 
workers; 30 per cent of the plants having more 
than 500 employees as opposed to 15 per cent 
of these having less than 100 employees. 
chemical and food industries had a large pro- 
portion of plants which had vacation policies 
for production workers; the textile, wood, 
leather, stone, clay and glass industries a small 
proportion. 

The usual length of vacation for office 
workers was twice that for production workers, 
the majority of plants giving two weeks 
vacation to office workers and one week to 
production workers. Eligibility for vacation 
was based primarily upon a minimum period of 
employment, 60 per cent of the plants requiring 
that all workers, office, foreman and production, 
be employed a year in order to qualify for 
vacation. The usual basis of pay for time 
workers was the full weekly wage; for piece 
workers the average weekly wage. Vacations 
were almost universally given during the 


The . 


summer months. A general shut down during 
the vacation period occurred in 17 per cent 
of the plants which gave vacations to production 
workers. 

Seventeen factories or 6 per cent of the 
plants which had established vacation policies 
for production workers, had abandoned them. 
Of those plants which had maintained vacation 
policies, 98 per cent found them satisfactory. 





A Course in Co-operation 

The Co-operative Union of Canada strongly 
recommends local societies to secure copies of 
the “Handbook for members of Co-operative 
Committees” published by Professor Hall 
under the auspices of the British Co-Operative 
Union. The Canadian Co-operator states that 
the educational department of the British Co- 
operative Union has organized a correspond- 
ence course in co-operative committee work, 
in about twenty lessons, using the “Handbook 
for members of Co-operative Committees” as 
the text book. “What British Co-operators 
call Management Committees we refer to as 
Boards of Directors. While some of the in- 
structions in the course deals with conditions 
peculiar to Britain, the greater part applies 
with equal value to this country. If any 
directors of our societies wish to take this 
course, the Co-operative Union of Canada will 
be pleased to take up the matter on their 
behalf. Hitherto the British Union has been 
prepared to extend its courses to students in 
Canada.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale prices 
index numbers are named in all cases. 
According to the latest reports available, 
there was no marked tendency in prices. In 
‘Great Britain and France there was a slight 
downward tendency due to lower prices of 
vegetable foods. Prices in the United States 
displayed an upward tendency. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Economist index 
number, on the base 1901-05100, was 196.7 
at the end of October, a decline of 2.2 points. 
‘This change was caused by a decline of 5.1 
per cent in cereals and meat and one of 3.8 
‘per cent in textiles. 

The Board of Trade index number for Sep- 
tember, on the base 1913100, declined one 
point to 156.0. Foods and non-foods each de- 
clined on the whole 0.7 per cent. The only 
groups to show an increase were meat and 
fish and textiles other than cotton. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period, 1887-77) 
declined in September 1.2 per cent to 132.7. 
With the exception of the index for June last 
(131.2) this is the lowest number in any 
month since November, 1923. Materials 
showed a rise of 0.6 per cent, the decline in 
the general index being due to a recession of 
3.8 per cent in foodstuffs. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
==100, showed at the end of September only a 
slight change compared with a month earlicr, 
standing at 158.8 as compared with 159.0. 

“The feature in September was the weak- 
ness of prices of cereals, particularly wheat, 
the markets being influenced by the larger 
crops harvested in Europe and Canada. This 
decline, however, was largely offset by in- 
creases in the two other food groups, the in- 
dex figure for all food prices being only 0.7 
per cent lower than a month ago at 161.9.” 
Industrial materials were 0.2 per cent higher 
than for August. 

‘Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour showed no change at the 
end of October either in the total or in any of 
the groups. 

France 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 

Statistique Générale on the base July, 1914— 


100, declined 2 points in September to 567. 
All the food groups declined, the combined in- 
dex falling 1.6 per cent. Minerals and metals 
and the miscellaneous group advanced slightly, 
and textiles remained the same. The com- 
bined index of materials rose 0.6 per cent. 
Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of cost of living for Paris for the third quarter 
of 1925 rose 2.8 per cent to 401. All elements 
of the budget contributed to the rise. Foods 
rose 1.6 per cent; heat and light rose 8.1 
per cent; rent rose 10 per cent; clothing rose 
3.4 per cent, and sundries rose 2.2 per cent. 


Spain 

WuoLkEsALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Director General of Statistics, on 
the base 19183100, was 185 in September, an 
increase of one point over the August ftevel. 
Animal foods rose somewhat, vegetable foods 
declined and other foods showed no change, 
so that the index for foods was unchanged. 
Fuels, metals and construction materials de- 
clined, textiles and leather advanced, and the 
miscellaneous group showed no change. The 
index for the materials section rose 3 points 
to 180. 

Reram Prices—The official index number of 
retail prices at Madrid, on the base prices in 
1914—100, was unchanged in September at 
190. 

South Africa 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Office of Census and Statistics, 
published every three months, and having 
as base index for 1910=1000 was 1424 for 
July as against 1460 for April, a decline of 
2.4 per cent. Advances were shown by the 
leather group, by dairy produce, and by meat, 
and declines by metals, by grains, meals, etc., 
and by groceries, building materials and chem- 
icals. Other groups were practically un- 
changed. South African goods declined 3.7 
per cent to 1296 and imported goods declined 
very slightly to 1720. 

Rerai Prices.—The official index number of 
retail prices in nine principal towns, on the 
base 1910 average on nine towns=1000, showed 
for food only a decline in August from the 
previous month of 1.1 per cent to 13867. The 
index for food, fuel, light, rent and sundries 
declined very slightly to 1444. 

China 
WHotesaLte Prices—The index number of 


the Treasury Department (Bureau of Mar- 
kets), on the base February, 1913=100, re- 
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mained almost unchanged in September at 
160.2. Cereals, other foods, and textiles fell 
slightly, while metals rose considerably. In 
the average of the miscellaneous groups there 
was a decline of nearly one per cent. There 
was a drop of 2.6 per cent in industrial 
materials, and very slight declines in the re- 
Miaining groups, fuels, building materials and 
sundries. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was slightly lower in September, 
registering 159.7. There were no marked 
changes in the groups. Farm products de- 
clined 1.3 per cent, and building materials 
and house furnishing goods each rose almost 
one per cent. The miscellaneous group de- 
clined 2.2 per cent. 

Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) 
showed an increase of 1.2 per cent at Novem- 
ber 1, reaching $197.159. The index number 
figures for five of the Seven groups were high- 
er than a month previous, the exceptions being 
meats and clothing. The declines were each 


only a little over 1 per cent, whereas there 
was an increase of about 64 per cent in 
dairy and garden products alone. For ali 
foods together there was a rise of 2.4 per 
cent. Metals advanced 1.1 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous commodities 0.5 per cent. | 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing ithe cost of a list of 106 
commodities) was $14.3173 on November 1. 
This was a gain of 1.2 per cent for the month. 

Thirty-two articles advanced as against 
twenty-eight which declined, and forty-two 
which remained unchanged. Seven groups rose 
as against six which declined, showing that 
the movements within the groups were irregu- 
lar. Responsibility for the ultimate rise rests 
practically with rubber, in active demand in 
the automobile manufacturing industry. 

Cost or Livine-—The index number of 
Special Commission of the Necessaries of Life 
of cost of living in Massachusetts, having as 
base average retail prices in 1913—100, was 
163.9, only shghtly below the number for the 
previous month (164.4). Foods and fuel and 
light showed no change; the clothing index 
increased, and shelter and sundries decreased 
in price. 


COMPARISON OF PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF 


FOOD AND RENT IN CAPITAL CITIES 


IN 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


S INCE July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office has maintained tthe record of the 
comparative real wages in various countries. 
This has been compiled and _ published 
by the Bnitish Ministry of Labour 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette since 1923. 
Summaries of these figures were given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE in August, 1923, June 1924, 
and December, 1924. 

As before, the purpose of ithe calculations 
is to show the comparative amounts of food 
which ean be purchased in the various cities 
with the wages of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were calcu- 
lated by taking as 100 the amount of each 
article of food which forty-eight hours’ wages 
in each trade would purchase in London, and 
then finding what ratio of 100 would repre- 
sent the 
article of food and each trade in each other 
city included. These ratios or “index numbers” 
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corresponding amount for each 


were then averaged for each city for all 
trades included. 

The International Labour Office has calcu- 
lated tthe averages weighted according to 
British standards of consumption and has 
produced averages weighted according to 
standards in various groups of countries with 
more or less similar standards of living. 

In addition by taking an average of the 
results according to the six standards so 
adopted, a general average is produced which 
stands as an international average by means 
of which the standard of living in each city 
can be compared to that in London. 

A calculation has also been made as to the 
comparative purchasing power of the wages 
if an allowance is made for rent payments 
as well as for food costs and this appears 
in the last column of the table of index 
numbers. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES (oR CoMPARATIVE PURCHASING Powrr oF Monry—W.AGES) IN LONDON 
AND CERTAIN CITIES ABROAD AT JULY 1, 1925 


(London = 100).f 


Food only 


Index Numbers based on quantities of each kind of food consumed in 


City Belgium Central 
and European Great 

France Countries Britain 

TOndOn! eee eee: 100 100 100 
Amsterdam........... 84 86 78 
Berle ye ea see 58 74 58 
Brusselsse.4. 02022. 5.8 56 56 53 
Copenhagen 84 105 87 
EISDON TE ec noe 34 34 31 
OU SR traces. ete 52 59 48 
Macdridm@rnrnnd: coe 56 59 47 
Milant.2. cence. cates 45 49 43 
OslOc.. eee 75 82 73} 
Ottawaters eae 157 167 162 
Philadelphia.......... 177 172 182 
TASS LR TMT, See See 47 51 46 
Romete ors woes 45 46 43 
Stockholm............ 69 74 72 
Sy dneyvee. chases cee 138 135 146 
Vienna ssh iat 37 48 40 
Warsaw. <s< dese: ou 46 55 4] 
Tallinsstr Vimenemaee oe 30 41 34 


tAverage for all occupations covered by the enquiry. 





Food and 
Rent 

General 

General Average 
Scandina- ; Overseas Average index nos. 

Southern vian Countries | index nos. (with 
European | Countries (Canada (based on | allowance 
Countries |and Nether- and food only) | for rent) 
lands U.S.A.) 

100 100 100 100 100 

83 88 84 84 84 

59 69 63 64 63 

53 58 54 55 59 

87 108 94 94 97 

32 26 33 32 — 

54 61 58 55 61 

53 54 52 54 — 

47 49 46 47 50 

eee 91 80 80 82 

154 173 174 165 148 

178 195 192 183 183 

47 5f 48 48 52 

47 46 46 46 49 

7p 88 79 76 74 

142 130 146 140 140 

39 48 44 43 47 

47 oo 51 49 51 

34 40 38 otk 38 


{The figures for Lisbon, as well as those for Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by 
the differences in the items of food consumption in these countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries 


included in the table. 
vegetable foods in the southern European countries. 
§Based on a weighted average wage. 


The budgets used in the comparisons do not make adequate allowance for the large consumption of 


For other cities an unweighted average of wages has been used. 


e 


FUEL SUPPLIES AND STRIKE OF COAL MINERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


‘THE circumstances leading up to the strike 
of anthracite coal miners in the United 
States on September 1, on the expiration of 
the agreement under which they had been 
working since September, 1923, at which date 
an increase in wages of ten per cent had been 
agreed on as the result of the findings of a 
Pennsylvania State inquiry, were outlined in 
the Lazour Gazerre for September, p. 875. 
During October, as during September, no events 
of importance transpired in connection with 
the dispute. Early in November the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, where the mines are situated, 
interviewed the parties concerned with a view 
to @ resumption of negotiations and an early 
settlement of the dispute. ‘There was also 
some discussion in the press of the possi- 
bility of action by Congress when it meets 
early in December if the strike were not then 
settled, particularly the possibility of the 
enactment of the legislation recommended by 
the Coal Commission appointed after the 
strike in 1922 (Lasour Gazette, August, 1923, 
p. 873). One of the recommendations was 
that the President be empowered, when a 
suspension of anthracite mining occurs to 
declare a national emergency exists, to 


determine the conditions of operation and to 
take over the operation of the mines. 

Reports indicated that by the end of 
October supplies of anthracite coal were 
becoming small and were confined to pea coal 
and small sizes, and that in some cities prices 
were rising, as high as $23 per ton being 
reported in New York. 

In Canada no considerable increase in retail 
prices of anthracite coal appeared, the average 
price for the Dominion being $16.77 for 
October as compared with $16.68 in September, 
and $16.58 in October, 1924. Figures for the 
various cities appear in the regular prices 
article. Wholesale prices of anthracite coal also 
rose only slightly as is usual in the summer 
and early autumn to meet storage and carrying 
charges. The market for bituminous coal and 
for coke has been much firmer since the strike 
began and coke plants are reported to have 
been working to capacity and prices have risen 
somewhat at the ovens. Furnace coke rose 
from $3 per ton in August to $4 at the end of 
September, and $8.50-$9 at the end of October. 
Crushed coke used for household consumption 
was $1 or $2 per ton above the furnace coke. 
At Toronto household coke rose from $8.50 
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per ton wholesale to $9 in September, and to 
$9.50 in October. Foundry coke, being less 
suitable for household furnaces, was not much 
in demand. 

It was also reported in the press that the 
use of substitutes was extensive, particularly 
fuel oil, coke and certain grades of bituminous 
coal. There were also extensive shipments of 
coal from Wales and Scotland to Canada, and 
to the United States. 

Measures for the conservation and distribu- 
tion of domestic fuel supplies have been taken 
in certain parts of Canada and the United 
States. The Dominion Fuel Board and the 
Federal Fuel Advisory Committee in July and 
in August issued warnings to the public to stock 
up so far as possible with supplies of what- 
ever fuel was desired for the winter in view 
of the impending strike. The efforts to make 
an experiment, on a large scale, in the ship- 
ping of Alberta coal to Ontario, to ascertain 
whether the costs of transportation were too 
great to make such shipments practicable, 
were intensified to some extent by the possi- 
bility of the anthracite miners’ strike, and 
about 20,000 tons were shipped. In Montreal 
and Toronto the civic authorities took steps 
to secure an increased supply for the relief 
of the destitute and others who might be 
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unable to secure fuel in the winter. The fuel 
controller for Ontario pointed out that the 
use of anthracite had decreased about twenty 
per cent since 1922, chiefly owing to the use 
of coke as a substitute, and the problem 
would not be as serious as formerly. It was 
also pointed out that shipments of coal from 
Wales had increased greatly and that there 
were large supplies of bituminous coal, so 
there would be no shortage of coke owing to 
scarcity of the coal for its production. It 
also was reported that supplies of domestic 
grades of bituminous coal in suitable sizes, 
and in low volatile and smokeless grades were 
plentiful. 

In the New England states where the lack 
of anthracite coal is serious the governors of 
the states convened and appointed a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. John 
Hays Hammiond, who had been chairman 
of the United States Coal Commission in 
1923, to advise as to supplies of fuel. In 
Massachusetts the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life (established in 1921) as 
on previous occasions, took steps to collect 
and forward to the state government and to 
municipalities information as to the fuel 
situation and to ensure the proper distribution 
of fuel available. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1925 


CCORDING to reports received by 
the Department of Labour, industrial 
accidents were responsibie for a loss of 262 
lives during the quarter of the year ended 
September 30 last. There were also twenty- 
five fatalities reported during that period 
which occurred earlier in the year and which 
are listed in the accompanying table. The 
reports showed 92 fatalities occurring in July 
and 85 and 87 respectively in August and 
September, as compared with 124 in July, 133 
in August and 87 in September of 1924, or 
a total of 344 for the third quarter of last 
year. In the quarter under review, 29 
fatalities occurred in the agricultural group, 
4 in fishing and trapping, 16 in logging, 39 
in mining, 42 in manufacturing, 39 in con- 
struction, 67 in transportation and public 
utilities, 8 in the public and municipal 
services, 3 in trade, and 16 were miscellaneous. 
In only comparatively few case did the 
accidents result in the death of more than one 
person. Three deaths were ‘caused, however, 
at the Welland Ship Canal when a cable 
snapped causing the collapse of a “blow form” 
inside a two-inch steel shackle. The Coroner’s 
Jury investigating the case recommended that 
greater precaution should be taken and addi- 
10153—73% 


tional safety devices used to protect the lives 
of workmen on the construction of the 
Welland Ship Canal. Two men were also 
killed by the bursting of a water trap on a 
steamer and two by falling from a ladder on 
the side of a steamer, one man being struck 
by the other when he fell. In the case of a 
boy of 14 years employed at a sand pit in 
Ontario, the jury found that the owners of 
the pit were in error in employing the boy, 
as lhe was under the age required by the 
Ontario Mining Act which states (Section 157) 
“No male person under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed in or about any 
mine or under the age of eighteen years below 
ground in any mine.” In another case it was 
found that a trolley wire was suspended too 
low to guarantee safety to employees unload- 
ing cars at a rubber factory, and it. was 
strongly recommended that all trolley wires 
on sidings be raised to the level required by 
regulations set by the Board of Railway ‘Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

The following table has been prepared from 
information received from all sources avail- 
able, but it does not necessarily include all 
the industrial accidents that may have 
occurred :— 


; | 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925 


Trade or Industry Locality 

AGRICULTURE— 
Parmer oan St. Edwards (Lotbin-|July 

iére), Que. 
Farmiefa. asin. 3 Whitby, Ont...... & 
Farmer das hen wee Carer, Outca, Ne 
maneher 1. <. ashe Kamloops, B.C......... eg 
Farmer.......... Grand Valley, Ont...... 3 
PASTY. ois ees cas Paddockwood, Ont..... a 
Thresher .|Ayr, Ont.. Pe, dee 
Matimer ers. 3 Forest) Ontec.2. Wae..o % 
Farmers sss could Darlington, P.E.I..... oy 
Parver: yok or Saskatoon, Sask........ “ 
Wariner: Sy che se pebape Township, |Aug. 
nt. 
Farmer >: sisaat < Ste. Dorothée, Que..... a 
Thresher 1 Brantiong,. Opt. ee. fe 
Fariner...... a Warren, folate. 
Farmer)... .29) Near Milton, Ont....... $ 
PStimerens 6455-6418 St. Agapit, Que. <.. . ..n. Sept 
TP ATMNCE? 6200. i Piateeron. On.cct.. cet 
Farmer}?. 722%. Hamiota, Man.......... . 
Farmer pace ay Domrency, B.C......... a 
Farner soe Chesterville, Ont....... ‘3 
Farmer: 2... 301° Prince Albert, Sask ‘rite . 
Thresher. sisecains Carieval, Sask.......... s 
‘Thresher, oc<¢ say Swift Current, pack... 4 
Harvester “& ABellevile, Ont. 2.0.4.7. 9 
Farmet £2 ibe se Listowel; at... ucheogsie °F 
Farmer... .eeace Near Delhi, Que.... rt 
Engineer on trac-| Vancouver, B.C......... . 
tor. 

Warrier nox ihe St. Tite des Caps, Que..| “ 
Harter. yaa Lucky Lake, Sask...... ee 

FisHING AND TRAP- 

PING— 
Fisherman . .s,5044 Prince Rupert, B.C..... July 
Fisherman....... Skeena River, B.C...... . 
Fisherman....... Gncetienes} Harbour, j|Aug. 
N 

Pisherman:.. New Westminster, B.C.|Sept. 

LogeGinc— 
Logger .|McNabb Creek, B.C... .|July 
Sawyer... keer? Montreal, Que........... a 
DOR! Sone cate Duncan, (Slo adie lliling ‘2 
Labourers... 00. .. Ashland, Wis., U.S.A * 
LeGegers ii. fect Quatsino, Sy Out et area ef 
logwer ns in a Hayden Lake, B.C.. - 
Labourer .|Shelter Bay, Que....... sm 
Logger. 239 aie Vancouver, B.C......... fs 
Engineer......... Allanwater, Ont......... ad 
Firé fighter...... mtilbwater,’ B.C. oe... « “é 
Signalman........ Port McNeill, B.C...... Aug. 
Labourer.........|/Byng Inlet, Ont.. ‘4 
Driveri:. date Whitefish Falls, Ont.. ¢ 
Labourerans.22... Fl Lae Oi: ch ainice oe sa 
River driver..... Péterboro, Ontei.e Hr 
LOgPeP a ecuiss cm. J Edgewood, B.C......... Sept 


ry 


eh eam Mena 


Ces ee ee 


o “elif o. m sal Sele eo Coe 


es ee ey 


© al) eilpi/ef aie fab eile 


eel e een ewes 


© Gil sueue « Wet enetr 


a «| Weve ie emer < 


© dhs ca ge olmieye 


Cause of Fatality 


Fell on saw. 


Fell from mow. 

Struck by lightning. 

Drowned. Drove water cart into river and 
horses sank in hole. 

Run over by horses. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Secalded. Water glass broke when engine 
backed and collided with separator. 

Struck by lightning. 

Struck by lightning. 

Buried when well caved in. 

Fell from mow. 


Fell in front of binder. 

Tractor overturned in creek. 

Thrown from wagon. 

Struck by falling bag of wheat used on 
trip rope to speed up drawing. 

Struck by stray bullet. 

Run over by binder. 

Caught in belt. 

Pulled into tractor when rope about neck 
caught in rod. 

Struck by train. 

Thrown from tractor and caught in binder 
rope. 

Cramhed between engine and separator. 

Drawn into wheel while placing belt on 
machine. 

Kicked by horse. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train at farm crossing. 

Fell under tractor. 


{Over 21|Shot when taken for moose. 


Fell from wagon when horses became 
restless. 


Drowned. 
Drowned when boat was struck by schoon- 


er. 
Fell overboard—drowned. 
Drowned. 


Struck by stone from blast. 

Struck by saw. 

Struck by falling limb. 

Drowned. 

Struck by falling concrete block. 

Struck by tree which was leaning against 
one being felled. 

Struck by log. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Drowned. 

Struck by tree. 

Log being hauled struck boomstick causing 
it to swing and strike workman. 

Struck by saw. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Slipped from log boom—drowned. 

Tree being felled struck another tree which 
broke and fell on workman. 
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Fata InpDustRiAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QuaARTER OF 1925 (Continued) 





Trade or Industry Locality 


CS I a, 


Minine, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING 


Metalliferous 
mining— 

Mineraccayc.i.. Britannia Beach, B.C 
Manerie ni)... Granby #18-G 295) deck. 
FIrep0ss: t2.us0s. Cassidy, B.C.. 
Mines ck :, Gowganda, Ont......... 
Minera iit... Kimberley, B.C... ..3). 
Labourer.. .{Frood Mine, Ont........ 
Minerrstxc >. ... Sadie vive heey 5 ou. te. 
rt por age ...{Frood Mine, Ont.... 
Sealer.. woe | SUES Gute. OA 
Mamergor rei... Tingmaimes Ont...) (aoe. 
Shiftiboset......./Tiniaing, Ont... 0c: 
Engineer....:.... Lewaeks Onto hsashe.- 
Miners Oye. ieee North Cobalt, Ont...... 
Blaster.. ..../Timmins, romaine Ue 
Miners... .. Boston Creek, Ont ys 


Coal mining— 


Mineehr, S.-.56 Coalhurst, Alta......... 
Mineriei ret 3. hci. Nanaimo, BC ..%0n00 >. 
MaMeree: ..4.... Coleman, Alta.......... 
Minerqnrt. ccc... Drumheller, Alta....... 
Carpenters, .: 4... Cumberland, B.C...::.. 
5 EY ee a ea Edmonton, Alta........ 
MIRCEA cece. «.. PAU CROSG, ALCS. cuss ck: 
Mmeree wat... Bellevue, Alta.......... 
Foreman? 25.94 5): Sydney, N.S.. by 
TOT Be so ons Minto, N.B.. 
WADOE Me hecicaia 5 5% « Nanaimo, B. Ce. 


Non-metallic 
mineral mining 
and quarrying: 


Electrician. . .|Thetford Mines, Que.... 

Employee at gra- Porteau,iBiC.». ys nd. 5. 
vel pit. 

Driller; ... AASDESLOS , QUE! hoyec3s) . 

Driller. a: ... Asbestos, Que........... 


Chore boy ‘at [Mount Dennis, Ont..... 
sand pit. 
Workman at sand|Stamford Tsp., Ont..... 


pit. 
Drill helper at/Hagersville, Ont.. 


quarry. 
Teamster........ Jonquiere, Que.. ae 
MIRGE RE. bes Thetford Mines, Que. ; 
Dribler ery. of i: Coleraine, Que.......... 
Brakeman........ Asbestos, Que........... 


Clay products and 
structural ma- 
terials: 
Brickworker..... Edmonton, Alta 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, 
drink and tobacco: 
Employee at |Halifax, N.S..... 
sugar refinery. 
Salesman  with|Elsmtead, Ont..... 
bread company. : 
eo, RE 77 | Sar aa 


Employee at 
sugar refinery. 
Employee at /|Chatham, Ont.......... 


pickle factory. 


wre El a Ewe 06) ne 


es 


es er 


rs oC 


es oe 


.| over 21 


22 


Cause of Fatality 


Fell through grizzly over chute to muck- 
pile below. 

Caught and squeezed by trip loaded cars. 

Attempted to jump from car in motion— 
run Over. 

Struck by blocking falling down shaft. 

Buried under ore when roof of slope fell. 

Crushed by hoist. 

Fell down mine shaft. 

Crushed when cage jammed in shaft. 

Buried under cave-in of rock in slope. 

Crushed by steel in cage. 

Carried down with ore run in mine. 

Collision between jitney and 
engine. 

Badeet dropped down shaft. 

Explosion of dynamite underground. 

Premature blast. 


railway 


Fall of rock from roof. 

Struck by rail on coal car. 

Crushed by fall of coal.’ 

Struck by plank which fell down shaft. 
Drowned in colliery flume. 

Struck by falling debris. 

Struck by falling coal. 

Crushed by fall of coal. 

Struck by empty coal car. 

Crushed by falling rock. 


{Over 21|Struck by fall of rock. 


Electrocuted. 
Run over by car. 


Drill exploded. 
Struck by handle of land derrick. 
Crushed under cave-in.* 


Deaf man was buried when bank gave 
way 

Electiodaied by grasping lines connected 
with a drill. 

Buried under fall of ground in sand pit. 

Struck by hanging chain forgotten on a 
running shaft. 

Fall of rock from side of open cast pit. 

Caught between bars when coupling cars. 


Caught in wheel. 


Fell down elevator shaft. 
Struck by train. 
Thrown to pavement when rope broke. 


Scalded when kettle burst. 


*Jury found that boy was under the age required by the Ontario Mining Act. 
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Fatat INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925 (Continued) 


Trade or Industry 


MANUFACTURING— 
Con. 
Animal edible pro- 
ducts: 
Driver for dairy.. 

Textiles: 

Employees of silk 
plant. (3) 

Rubber goods: 
Employee at rub- 

ber plant. 

Pulp, paper 

paper goods: 
Employee at pulp 
mill. 
Employee 
paper mill. 
Employee 
paper mill. 
Employee at 
paper mill. 
Employee at 
paper mill. 
Employee at pulp 
mill. 
Labourer at paper 
mill. 

Wood products: 
Woodworker..... 
Employee at 

broom factory. 

Saw and planing 

mil: 
Employee at saw- 
mill. 


and 


at 


at 





Locality 


Hamilton, Ont..... 


Cornwall, Ont.........5. ' 


KitehenerOnt.o-..°.. ... 


Temiskaming, Ont 


eo eee oe 


Three Rivers, Que... 


Port Arthur, Ont.. 


ee ocee 


Iroquois Falls, Ont... . 


Donnacona, Que... 


Quebec, Que....... 


Cornwall, Ont...... 


Cale Ona 2! te 


eoesoee 


eeeore 


Sherbrooke, Que.... 


Tamworth, Ont 


coeecoeene 


Foreman at saw-|Sioux Lookout, Ont..... 


mill. 


Employee at saw-| Northumberland, N.B.. 


mill. 
Employee of mill. 


Employee of mill. 
Employee of mill. 
Employee at mill. 
Employee of mill. 
Labourer. ........ 
Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts: 
Operator at forg- 
ing plant. 
Car repairer...... 
Labourer at rail- 
way shop. 
Machinist........ 
Boilermaker’s 
helper. 


Hintonburg, Ont... 


Nietoria 3. C....... 
Oshawa, Ont....... 
Lake Figuery, Que 
St. Henedine, Que. 
Callender, Ont..... 


Swansea, Ont...... 


Fort Erie, Ont..... 


OM wr iat} 


se eee 


Montreal, Que........... 


Norwood, Ont..... 
Hamilton, Ont..... 


Employee at steeliSydney, N.S............ 


plant. 
Labourer. 2.5.08 
Painter at railway 
shop. 
Foreman at mo- 
tor corporation. 
Blacksmith...... 
Pabters sab 
plant. 
Pipefitter’s helper 
Labourer at _ 
smelter. 


Agnvoxs BiCu ee 


Montreal Quey-2-%. 2. .. 


Oshawa, Ont....... 


Tatamagouche, Qu 


eee ee 


Cathe 
steel] Hamilton, Ont.......... 


Humboldt; Sask... 7: 
Welland South, Ont..... 


Date Age 
Say LO. UES 
July 14.. 

Sept as0n is see ee 
July 15.. 34 

Se Vihear 3 
Aug. 9 23 
Sepuvro.. |. feet 

eo AAS eee 

oe eal S. 38 

See 20 
July 24.. 68 

ne ele 26 
July 10.24 co es oe 

is 45 

Aug. 13.. 34 

sm 64 

$6) RO) Aaa 

6 DA... coset ae 
Sapt.k Poe aca cae 

ame > 26 

660 1) 2 eae ae 
July 6 32 

Ege 52, 

ety 68 

Si OAR. ae he 
Aug. 15.. 54 

<)  ee 65 

Sf YRS, oo 

et ek 52 
Sept. 2 38 

So ae 57 

eS ee ON LB 

Po S94 62 

| ae | oe 42 


Cause of Fatality 


Struck by car. 


42, 23, |Asphyxiated by gas in a vat under repairs. 
BYE 


Electrocuted while unloading coal.* 


No particulars. 

Fell on circular saw. 

Stepped on shaft driving conveyor. 
Slipped into conveyor. 

Caught on shaft. 

Electrocuted. 


Caught by load which slid from sling into 
hold of boat. 


Caught in saw while reaching across. 
Struck by falling iron—blood poisoning. 


Crushed between scantling and drive shaft 
Kicked by a horse. 
Struck by deal from edger. 


Crushed between wagon and lumber when 
team took fright. 

Struck by falling smoke stack. 

Struck by knife of shaping machine. 

Struck by saw which flew from machine. 

Struck by board thrown from saw. 

Caught in roller of machine. 


Hernia. 


Crushed by truck. 
Crushed between cars. 


Caught in belt. 
Poisoned by fumes from torch. 


Hit by car in yard of steel plant. 


Struck by bar while barring skip. 

Pinned beneath scoop of snowplough while 
shunting. 

Struck by knife which broke from shaping 
machine. 

Struck by lightning. 

Fell off car roof. 


Struck by pipe which fell when rope broke. 
Electrocuted. 


*The coroner’s jury found that a trolley wire was suspended too low to guarantee safety to employees 
unloading cars and it was recommended that all trolley wires on sidings be raised to the level required by 
regulations set by the Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners. 
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Fata INDusTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CanapA DurinG THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925 (Continued) 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Con. 
Chemical and allied 
products: 
Employee of |Montreal, Que.......... Aug. 25.. 36 |Electrocuted when pipe used to test mo- 
alcohol factory. lasses in car touched overhead wire. 
Employee at in-|Corbyville, Ont......... Sept. 9.. 57 |Fainted in elevator and caught between 
dustrial alcohol elevator and floor. 
factory. 
ConstTRuUCTION— 
Buildings: 
co a Montreal Questo" "....|... aS BSh Reus aod Fell off scaffold. 
elper. 
Carpenter........ Beauharnois, Que....... Sy SG 23 +|Fell off scaffold. 
Labourer... ..|New Toronto, Ont...... Aug. 6.. 25 |Fell from hoist when crosspiece broke. 
Labouter.........pondenv anne Al. . oar C5. 44 |Fell off beam. 
Carpenter........ pearporo, Ont... 6 OBES cu a Fell off saw bench. 
Bander c:s. ss. Toronto, Ont... et i. Dae 56 |Fell from roof. 
Labotrer....... +. /LOLOntareatess ee ace POD E. Pa. eo.’ Fell into excavation under drain-digging 
Be edd machine. 
Labourer. ......-|Vancouvers Broa}? |... lt 2 foc) ts hs Struck by automobile which ran down 
incline when brakes failed to hold. 
Labourer.... "Quebec! Que. 8 fh. “ 16../Over 21|Fell from third storey. 
Lc a a an Toronto, Ont)... 2)... ROLE: Toms Mea Fell from ladder. 
Labourer... .|Wallaceburg, Ont....... ii tas, 21 |Fall caused by breaking of cable. 
Railways: 
Labourer.......... JdsendoneOntie yy), . Sept. 4.. 46 |Cut finger—infection. 
Workman........ St. Maurice, Que........ Sei Dee 24 |¥Fell from scaffold. 
Miscellaneous: 
Bridge painter....|St. Thomas, Ont........ July 8.. 42 |¥Fell from bridge. 
pat at road|Irricana, Alta.... Se Saikedege i ee 19 |Thrown from road scraper and run over. 
work. 
Patter. AAU Lake St. Jean, Que..... ee TED Oa eau» : Fell off scaffold. 
ape di at road|Prescott, Ont........... Ee ee 17 |Crushed by stone crusher. 
work. 
Carpenters... «<s ‘Lorente,Onts.0 3. i. ey Baal en Blow on face—strain. 
Sub-contractor...|Blenheim, Ont.... DOs a. Electrocuted. Took hold of iron pipe— 
while using axe on pillar through which 
ground wire ran. 
Labourer.........{Island Falls, Ont........ a 26 |Leg broken. 
Tavourer =. . 1 Merrittony Ont) 0%: . Sate 33 | Run over by train. 
Employees at can-|Thorold, Ont........... Aug. 1 52 |Crushed by cement. Cable snapped caus- 
3) construction ing collapse of ‘‘blow form.’’* 
(3). 
Labourer) ........ New Toronto, Ont.... Shy 4 GE 25 |Crushed by hoist. 
Papourer, .....:. well, Oe. eer eet eee ype. mene t Fae Struck by cement chute which fell. 
Labourer at eleva-|Owen Sound, Ont....... ee oes 24 |Struck by bucket. 
tor construction. 
FaiRver ee... Montreal, Que. .oc..0o0d. cae NY dae 55 |Fell on scissors. 
POPTMCEE ost sree s Humberstone, Ont.. iinet hd Ses ae Struck by train. 
Painter.. .|Toronto, Ont.. “V0 Ses! Lead poisoning. 
Labourer. at pav- St. John, (Near London) bales V4 bell beet 2 Crushed by cement mixer. 
ing work. Ont ; : 
Aqueduct fore- aia gs Sa 129 Jie ae Valve fell breaking legs and pneumonia 
man. developed. 
Carpenter... «2. Richard’s Landing, Ont. Sept. 10.. 46 |Fractured skull. 
Tron work at dock|Port Arthur, Ont........ 14.. 31 |Fell off bridge. 
Labourer.. .|Nome, ere & cee a Meng eres et OF Crushed in revolving screen of dredge. 
Labourer: . 2370! Hamilton, Ont.. i Oe 36 |Crushed by pipe. 
Labourer......... St. Catharines, Ont.. * a24.. 38 |Struck by falling rock. 
Contractor... 62s. Pieri -ORGii.. Jace dus ame 72: Waa sea Bi Train struck truck. 
PIPewAyver... «ci <2 Edmonton, Alta........ Sf B20) te ee Cave-in of ditch. 


*The jury recommended ‘‘that every precaution should be taken and additional safety devices used to 
protect the lives of workmen on the construction of the Welland Ship Canal.”’ 
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Fara INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1925 (Continued) 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION 
AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Steam railways: 
Sectionman....... Oakville, Ont... ..ceneceuly jie: 57 (Struck by train. 
Brakeman........ Napinka, Man.......... ye TAS. 44 |Derailment. 
Watchman....... Bickerdike, Alta........ = 62 48 |Train struck speeder. 
Fngineer.a. slags Montreal, Que.......... ae | ee 58 |Fell from engine. 
Fireman iy, f.35. BAMers Dao ee ee Par ews, « 37. |Fell off engine. 
Sectionman...... Golden. BR Ose ee een 26). 42 pes by train when lifting speeder from 
track. 
Sectionman...... Wentworth Creek, N.S.| “ 28..]...... St Bete a train when attempting to cross 
rack. 
Sectionman....... MacUier, Osteo. ce: Avge 1. , 30 |Train struck speeder. 
Brakeman........ Ridgetown, Ont......... ce ES aa. ieee Fell from train. 
Trainmen (2)..... Crows Nest Siding, Alta.| “ 15..}........ Head-on collision. 
Bhgineer: =... 0... Woodstock, Ont......... = Gh 36 |Fell from engine. 
Trainman........ Westmoreland Co.,N.B.| “ 21.. 26 |Carried with ballast through car. 
Watchman....... Toromtor(ntidnicete tect b. re. Daw 49 {Struck by train. 
Conductor........ Hisher (ag ue tml ae 41 |Struck by train. 
Labourer.........|/Bridgeburg, Ont........ SOD. DOR. Struck by train. 
Engineerarvs.... Mackey And... face. \pept. | 2ag. iW. sb: Collision. 
Sectionman...... Damme Gresko Alta tb “Po. |L 6. sabe Track motor struck car. 
Watchman....... Echo Lake, Ont: ..:...... oO Oe 60 {Wounded by blunt instrument. 
Pumpman........ Severn Falls, Ont....... es 40 |Struck by train. 
Conductor........ AshcroigB.C was .idois.. ane se 41 |Run ined when attempting to get on mov- 
ing train. 
Pinggeen. sa. o. .e Baril Lake, Ont......... “22% 41 |Collision. 
Engineeripic.. ..2 Port. Axcuur, Ong. \(.5¢'.. “D2 a eee Head-on collision. 
Car cleaner....... WUAWaent.......uesk.fr BBs. 38 |Drowned while cleaning mop in river. 
Street and electric 
railway: 
LANERIAD Ste Winnipeg, Man.......... JULY Ela Electrocuted. 
Conductor........ Niagara Falls, Ont...... Aug. 23.. 30 |Struck head against leaning pole at side 


of track. 


t 
Deckhands.(2) 5.4 Kaslow BO wropc use auto. . July. Sed). Mipsee Bursting of waste trap on steam pipe. 
Pema ret ells in et 1 SET nS ip : hoe 55 aoe oN? wharf—drowned. 
eckhand........ OLOrsO Mitte Seti . ck - * 2 27 rowned. 
Stevedore........|Montreal, Que.......... M2 39 |Struck by falling boom. 
Labotrer.act. 05:2) DOU apa Os crc 1.1... “ gem 35 hee into water from loose plank at 
ock. 
Captain on Near Merscheau Inland,| “ 29..|........ Struck by boom. 
schooner. Newfoundland. 
Disianany eA Montel Que. ieee Aug. 14%. 18 a ae rail of boat. 
RUOTE Ai at hei ‘. Catparines, ©nte..| “ WZ: 15 rowned. 
SLEMATU «ofc ganna Vancouver; BwGi.ewss... 6 BERG ie Fell down hatch of steamer. 
euioree of har- Quebee; Quer. ......... a DAG So. ane Fell into water while closing gate. 
our commis- 
sion. 
Se lee pein ae Wet Le, ne “ae a Sept. 3 36 Ag Gee. open hatch. 
DAO aber, sean ontreal, Que. tena... eee 52 ell from boat. 
Employee on Cornwall, On$s...5...4.. Se Eas. ae ce oi load which fell while being 
steamer. oisted. 
Nena es ven-|Amherst, N.S.......... aS 32 26 vee between edge of table and deck 
or to ship. of pier. 
Pe) a Prescott), Ont. ia. . “< 26..| 28, 35 |Fell from ladder and drowned. 
cook (2). 
Deckhand........ Montreal, Que.......... 6" Comet + le Drowned. Fell from boat. 
Storage and local 
transportation: 
Comabceia tra-| Northfield 3). tans .i... Joly 410%. 14, scutes Automobile overturned. 
veller. 
Express , messen-|Haliiax, N.S............/Aug. 4..]........ Struck by falling box. 
ger. 
Labourer,.. ci... JOttawa, Ontte, Ses PAR ey 26s by Moay Drowned. 
Chauiieun, . ... A@uebec, Quese..i:...: “  25../Over 21|Automobile overturned. 


Helper on truck. .|Toronto, Ont.......... .|Sept. 19.. 35 |Fell under truck when mounting. 
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Fatat InpustriaL AccIDENTS IN CanaDA DuRING THE THIRD QuaRTER oF 1925 (Concluded) 








Trade or Industry Locality 


| es | | 


TRANSPORTATION 
AND PusBLic 
Utitirres— Con. 

Storage and local 
transportation—con 
Truck driver..... Bowmanville, Ont...... 

Truck driver..... Thorold, (nt. wes daat}. . 

Grain buyer...... Oakville, Man.......... 

Garage proprietor|Brant, Alta... 


Teamsters. . cscts Pappa ALtany ies. boise in 
Telegraph and tele- 

phones: 
Railway lineman.|Albion, B.C............. 

Public utilities, 

N.€.8.2 
Lineman): 4:05, Cedars: Ques 4. sbukenitt'. |. 
Haihemane .c...2. ; St. Catharines, Ont..... 
Lineman......... Montreal, Que........... 
Labourer......... Port.Arthur, Ont, o<:%.. . 
Lineman... ...:.. Ciitawa, Ont. >. wax . 
Faneman ©. oc...) Melville, Sask.......... 
Electrician....... Terrebonne, Que........ 

. Dinemans &.. 6 cess Mountain Park, Alta.... 
Gineman.... ...i&:. 2. Londons Ont. ssc siiet hl. . 
Employee at  |Brockville, Ont......... 
power station. 
Paneman........<; Quebec, Que. .& ahsrrcten'. . 
Pineman ...:... Beaucherville, Que...... 
Servicr— 
Public and muni- 

cipal: 
Fire fighter...... Bevan ten Gal. byedisce: Ve. 
Labourer.... Beamsville, Ont........ 
Labourer... s.scee< Bentwick, Ont.......... 
Constable. . .|Wapella, Sask. 


Guard at " peni- Prince Albert, Sask..... 


tentiary. 
Labourer......... Smith Falls, Ont........ 
Labourer...;..... Midhurst, Ont......°... 
Tree trimmer... .|Montreal, Que........... 
TRADE— 
Retail: 


Employee of stor-| Hamilton, Ont.......... 


age company. 
Foreman with |Hawkesbury, Ont 5 aie 
fuel company. 
Wholesale: 
Night watchman.| Halifax, N.S..... 


MisceLLANEOUS— 

Dapourete. a: a... a. CPENON SABI ce cw nd: 
Watchman....... Dartnrouth, N.S: 02. 
Workman........ Britannia Beach, B.C... 
Five aie fais tc Hampton, N.S.......... 
Labourer,.<.....<:3 > EN Ry ae ee ie ee en 
Fire fighter...... NakhispoBiCinniiis: 
Firemand..) 06.4%. Chemainus, B.C........ 
Watchman....... SECS Oe i. ee 
Electrician....... Terrebonne, Que........ 

oremans. 2)... Montreal, Que........... 
Labourer......... Welland, Ont............ 
Watchman....... Valleyfield, Que........ 
Tmplovec.*...:. wba wae One... sees. 
Labourery. Yous Montreal, Que........... 


Engineering class|Edmonton, Alta 
student. 
Panouber.. =... os. 


see ee wee 


och] «ehh Es. vilelle. « 


ees Ce ee 


ef e ©, Pie isivete 9 


es er 


whe ote. e) ea mie 


Ss 


o « Le be, wehbe eyiece 


* silk Bie) oie go oo 


ees Oe ee 


Cause of Fatality 


Automobile overturned. 
Struck by train. 

Caught in shafting. 
Explosion of gasoline torch. 
Fell off wagon. 


Struck by train. 


Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted. Spurs slipped on pole. 

Electrocuted. 

Fell down passage way. 

Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted. 

Cut thumb on wire. 

Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted while painting 
around lightning arresters* 

Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted. 


enclosure 


Drowned in water flume. 

Struck by motor car. 

Struck on head by steps. 

Fell down well when cutting gave way. 
Fell from balcony. 


Struck by train. 

Struck by automobile. 

Fell from tree when hand touched live 
wire. 


Fell off elevator. 


Cut leg—infection. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 


Swimming in slough. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 

Explosion of acetylene torch. 

Drowned. 

Electrocuted while putting guards on 
transformer. 

Struck by burning tree which fell. 

Struck by falling smoke boiler. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 

Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted. 

Struck by locomotive. 

Drowned. 

Crushed between floor and top of elevator. 


. 43 |Electrocuted. 
_junder 21|Hit by iron bar which caught in fly wheel. 


52 |Caught in shaft. 


*The jury in rendering its verdict expressed the belief that men of the experience of the deceased, workin& 
in close proximity to such exposed electrical hazards, should not be allowed to do such work alone and should 
always have with them an experienced man. 
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Supplementary List of Fatal Industrial Accidents occurring during the 
First and Second Quarters of 1925 





Cause of Fatality 


40 |Crushed under sleigh. 


31 |Getting slab wood out for logging road, 
slipped and fell from pile. 

30 |Tetanus. Foot went into hole on log deck 
and rolling log broke leg. 

17 |Hand caught in straw line around drum 
throwing head against crank. 

58 |Fell off scaffold. 

43 |Struck by rock. 

33 |Fell from logging railway. 

30 |Struck by material from roof. 

18 |Fell into river. 


38 |Struck by lumber which rebounded from 


saw. 

74 |Crushed by wagon. 

38 |Drowned—working on boom. 

45 |Boat upset while releasing log jam. 

17 {Collision with automobile while dine 
bicycle. 

57 Sunk by rolling log. 

50 |Struck by falling tree. 

62 |Run over by yard train. 


24 |Fell from boom-stick—drowned. 

14 |Struck by flying rock from blast. 

47 |Crushed by falling tree. 

35 |Struck by log that broke in two. 

38 |Electrocuted while moving electric coal 
loader. 

26 |Struck by line which rebounded when jack 
strap broke 

63 |Leg fractured. 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MiscELLANEOUS— 
Labourer with |Black River, Que....... Jan. 29.. 
lumber com- 
pany. 
LOgeetl: $s 0555 Pantledgé BO An eb. Feb; 21%: 
Labourer......... So. Westminster, B.C...|Mar. 13 
Li OGRET Wan 0), ns Drayney Inlet, B.C..... Apr. bi... 
Labourer......... Huntsville, Ont......... SQA 
Timberman......|Schumacher, Ont....... Bi eh 
Brakeman........ Alleo, BAG iets, . vache BO. 
Muck eR ses. as Quesnel, see vs oa. . WEAY at = 
Stream driver.... Bs oon Co., MS hoe 
N.B. 
Labourer.........|Courtenay, B.C......... af GS 
Labourer........ /Ottawa, Oat or. re hoes 
Labourer.........|Sargent Pass, B.C...... YS 
Riverman........|Bull River, B.C......... Ss 22 
Messenger........|Wancouver, B.C......... Fao es 
Logger..3 2... Fe0e9 Merry’s Spur, B.C...... June “i.% 
Teameter. 5... 14 Port Haney; 'BoGy3) 4) < oo 
Employee of lum-|Pembroke, Ont......... ie 
ber company. 
Handyman....... barricon wake, B.C“) FSs8 
Labouter: kd Or COLON .B.. «: sacke ‘aa 
Logger. is... ..08 Dove Creek, B.C....... “ate 
Logeers ys Port Renfrew, B.C...... ES 
Employee of coal|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...} “ 17.. 
and wood firm. 
EORECE uk, Oe Jervirnures: BLO. Fe “oe 
Patrolman io... «8 PictonFOnt 29. 228 VS... OT 
Employee of Ottawes-Ont)?. 22855... . tS Ae 


paper mill. 


ore Burned when transformer blew out. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Picketing to Injure a Man in his Trade Held 
Unlawful 
Te Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, in a judgment handed 
down on October 10, dismissed an appeal 
against the conviction by-a police magistrate 
at Calgary of two men charged with picket- 
ing the Palace Theatre. The facts of this case 
are stated in the judgment, as follows:— 

The two defendants were employed to dis- 
tribute and did distribute printed handbills 
reading as follows: “Locked out; Union Em- 
ployees: Palace Theatre does not use Union 
Musicians, moving picture operators or state 
employees. Union men will not patronize; 
others are asked not to.” 

The distribution was made by the two de- 
fendants, one operating on each side of the 
front of the Palace Theatre for a distance up 
and down the street, the handbills being 


handed to persons apparently prospective 
customers of the theatre. These men were 
employed by an organization called the Cal- 
gary Theatrical Federation which procured 
for each of them a license from the city of 
Calgary to distribute circulars on the streets. 
The two defendants were in their operations 
acting under the personal direction of two 
men, apparently members of the federation, 
and at all events acting on its behalf. The 
federation was a “Union.” — 

A contract made between the federation 
and the manager of the Palace Theatre con- 
tained schedules of rates of wages. Briefly 
it bound the theatre to employ only union 
men and to pay the wages set forth in the 
schedule. 

“The object of the distribution of the hand- 
bills, the judgment states, was clearly to en- 
deavour to lessen the number of persons at- 
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tending the theatre, and the motive for this 
was that the theatre had refused to employ 
union men at the wages stated in the agree- 
ment and had employed a non-union man 
as organist; the organ only being played and 
no orchestra being engaged. There was some 
question raised as to whether the theatre 
was really acting in breach of the contract, 
but, in my view, that question is not material 
to the decision of the present case. 

“The provision of the Criminal Code, under 
which these charges were laid, is section 501 
reading as follows:— 

Everyone is guilty of an offence * * * who, wrong- 
fully and without lawful authority, with a view to 
compel any other person to abstain from doing any- 
thing which he has a lawful right to do, or to do any- 
thing from which he has a lawful right to abstain. 

(f{) besets or watches the house or other place where 
such other person resides or works, or carries on busi- 
ness or happens to be.” 

“This section 501 of the Criminal Code is 
substantially a copy of section 7 of the English 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, chapter 82. Of the several listed acts 
set out in the section all are acts which are 
obviously wrongful unless some question can 
be raised with regard to the one case of 
besetting or watching, but I think the inten- 
tion of the section is to put acts of this class 
in the same category as the others. 

“There is good ground for this view apart 
from the inference to be drawn from this act 
being listed along with the others, which 
are obviously wrongful. 

“Tt is set down in 27 Halsbury title “Trade 
and Trade Unions,’ section 1025, page 525:— 

It is the general principle of the common-law that a 
man is entitled to exercise any lawful trade as and 
where he wills; and the law has always regarded 
jealously any imterference with trade, even at the risk 
of interference with freedom of contract, as it is public 
policy to oppose all restraints upon liberty of indi- 
vidual action which are injurious to the interests of 
the State. 

“For this proposition numerous cases are 
cited. 

“In the case of Sorrell versus Smith, 1925, 
A.C. 700 (House of Lords), it was held that 
a ‘combination of two or more persons for 
the purpose of injuring a man in his trade 
is unlawful and, if it results in damage to 
him, is actionable” As to whether combina- 
tion or conspiracy is an essential was left 
undecided. 

“The question of lawful authority is clearly 
a question of defence, that is, a question of 
showing that something which done without 
lawful authority is wrongful has in fact, in 
the particular case been done with lawful 
authority. 

“T think that the evidence shows a besett- 
ing and a watching; I think, too, that the 
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evidence shows that the purpose of the de- 
fendants, as representing their employers, was 
to compel the theatre to abstain from employ- 
ing non-union musicians and to employ union 
musicians. Then had the theatre a lawful 
right to employ non-union musicians or to 
abstain from employing union musicians? 

“As a matter of general law unaffected by 
contract, the theatre undoubtedly had this 
right. 

“Then did the fact that their contract with 
the federation oblige them to employ only 
union men, assuming that to be its effect, take 
away this lawful right as that expression 1s 
intended in this enactment? I think it was 
never intended that persons who do any of the 
things listed in section 501 should be entitled 
to make the rightness or wrongfulness, the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness, of those acts de- 
pendent upon the construction or effect of 
any contract whatever. 

“Tn Rex versus Wall (1907) 21 Cox CC. 
401, the defendants were convicted, though 
the purpose was to bring about the reinstate- 
ment of a dismissed employee. It would be 
an intolerable thing that in such case the 
question of the right of the employer to dis- 
miss under his contract of hiring should be 
admitted as open for consideration on the 
question of the lawful right of the employer 
to engage or dismiss whom he chose. 

“For similar reasons I think that such a 
contract cannot constitute lawful authority for 
committing any of the listed acts. The ques- 
tion of the validity and effect of any such 
contract is a question to be determined, if 
necessary, in a civil action between the parties 
to it. 

“Tn the case of Sorrell versus Smith, already 
referred to, it is true that it was held as 
stated in the headnote that, if the real pur- 
pose of the combination is not to injure an- 
other, but to forward or defend the trade of 
those who enter into it, then no wrong is 
committed and no action will lie, although 
damage to another ensues, provided that the 
purpose is not effected by illegal means. 

“On that case I would remark: (1) That 
it was a civil case; (2) That the proviso, with 
which the headnote concludes, makes it in- 
applicable to the case of a wrongful act; (3) 
That the judgments expressly ‘put on one side 
the law as applied to disputes between em- 
ployers and workmen and between Trades 
Unions and others, the law on such questions 
being regulated to a great extent, by special 
statutory enactment’? (per Lord Dunedin) ; 
and (4) ‘That what was there held to be ex- 
cuse for interference with the plaintiffs’ trade 
was a similar general legal right recognized 
in the defendants in respect to their trade. 
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“In the view I have expressed I have dealt 
with all the questions calling for consideration 
and the result, in my opinion, is that the con- 
viction was right and consequently that the 
appeal should be dismissed, with costs, 

(Alberta—Rex ex rel Barron versus Blach- 
sawl and Rex ex rel Barron versus Hangsjaa) 


Servant may be Dismissed by Master for 
Incompetence without Notice 

The general manager of a lumber milling 
company was dismissed by the company on 
the ground that his alleged negligence and in- 
competence were calculated to injure the 
business. The company paid into court two 
months’ salary and a further sum of $37.94 
which they admitted had been paid out by 
the manager on their behalf. The employee 
brought action against the company to recover 
the amount of his wages to the end of the 
year at the rate of $375 per month, together 
with damages for wrongful dismissal, and for 
repayment of $276 alleged to have been paid 
out by him for the company. The court found 
that the dismissal was justified, and denied 
the plaintiff's claim for wages beyond two 
months, and also his claim for damages. The 
defendants, however, were ordered to refund 
to the plaintiff the amount he had paid out for 
them, and to pay also the plaintiff’s costs in 
the action, except the costs in the claim for 
damages. 

(Ontarto—Lusignan versus Temagami Tim- 
ber Company.) 


Loss of Eye is Fully Compensable Though 
Eye was Defective 

An employee of a bridge and iron company 
at Chicago sustained an accident causing the 
loss of 90 per cent of the vision of one eye, 
and received compensation for the injury. On 
returning to work he met with a second acci- 
dent by which he entirely lost the sight of the 
same eye. The employer contended that be- 
cause only 10 per cent of vision remained 
when the second accident occurred its liability 
was limited to a payment for the loss of that 
fraction of vision. The Supreme Court. of 
Illinois held, on the contrary, that “it is im- 
possible for any human agency to measure 
the value to an individual of the last ten 
per cent of vision remaining in his eyes. 
Whether the defect in vision is caused by 
disease or accident, or is natural, the reduced 
amount of vision is all the vision the in- 
dividual has, and when it is destroyed the use 
of his eye is destroyed. The legislature has 
fixed an arbitrary amount to be paid as com- 
pensation, and that amount is due whenever 
a functioning eye is lost.” 


An Incorporated Company is not Entitled to 
Exemption from the Lord’s Day 
Act on the Ground of Religious 
Belief 

An incorporated company composed of Jew- 
ish shareholders carried on business at Mont- 
real on Sunday, remaining closed from sun- 
down on Friday until sundown on Saturday, 
this being the Sabbath observance by orthodox 
Jews. They were summoned by the city police 
on the charge of contravening the Lord’s Day 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1905, 
Chapter 153) which provides in section 5:— 

It shall not be lawful for any person on the Lord’s 
Day, except as provided herein, or in any provincial 
Act or law now or hereafter in force, to sell or offer 
for sale or purchase any goods, chattels, or other 
personal property, or any real estate, or to carry on 
or transact any business of his ordinary calling, or in 
connection with such calling, or for gain to do, or 
employ any other person to do, on that day, any work, 
business, or labour. 


The defendants pleaded that they had com- 
plied with the intention of the Act by ob- 
serving the Jewish Sabbath, citing article 4471 
of the Revised Statutes of the Province of 
Quebec 1909 (Lord’s Day Act) which reads:— 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this section, 
whosoever conscientiously and habitually observes the 
seventh day of the week as the Sabbath day and 
actually abstains from work on that day, shall not be 
punishable for having worked on the first day of the 
week, if such work does not disturb other persons in 
the observance of the first day of the week as a holy 
day, and if the place where such work is done is not 
open for trade on that day. 


The recorder of Montreal, who tried the case, 
found that the words “seventh day of the 
week,” as used in the Quebec Statute, meant 
the period between midnight on Friday and 
midnight on Saturday, and that as the de- 
fendants admitted that they did business before 
midnight on Saturday they could not claim the 
benefit of the provision permitting the obser- 
vance of the seventh day instead of Sunday. 
He therefore found the defendants guilty and 
imposed a fine of $50. 

On appeal being taken, the Court of King’s 
Bench at Montreal sustained the judgment. of 
the Recorder, not however on the ground upon 
which that judgment was based, but because 
the defendants were corporation, and as such 
were not entitled to the benefit of the excep- 
tion made in favour of individual adherents of 
the Jewish religion. 

—(Quebec—Rex versus Poyaners, Inc.) 


Municipalities are Subject to Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Quebec : 

A night watchman employed by a city cor- 
poration to guard a concrete mixer and other 
material required in the construction of a. side- 
walk left his post in order to inform the fore- 
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man that he required more oil for the lanterns. 
On leaving the foreman’s house he slipped on 
the threshold sustaining a fracture of the thigh. 
He had lost his foot as the result of a former 
accident, so that in consequence of the two 
accidents he was left with a disability amount- 
ing to 80 per cent. of his earning capacity, and 
on this basis he claimed $3,400 from the city 
corporation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. This claim was denied by the 
Superior Court at Three Rivers on the ground 
that the city corporation had no liability 
under the act, and that even if it had, the 
claimant had no justification in the present 
case as the accident did not occur in the 
course of his regular work for the city. The 
Court of King’s Bench, at Quebec, in appea!, 
reversed the decision of the lower court, hold- 
ing that a municipal corporation is subject to 
the Compensation Act in connection with the 
work carried on by the city,* and that a 
workman continues in employment when 
carrying out an operation arising out of his 
regwar work. The claimant’s appeal was 
allowed, and his claim granted to the extent 
of $1,159.80. 
—(Quebec—Ferron versus the City of 
Shawinigan.) 


Another case involving the question of the 
liability of a city corporation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Quebec concerned 
a workman whio sustained injuries to his leg 
while engaged in city work. The city denied 
hability on the ground that the workman had 
failed to comply with the provisions of the 
Cities and Towns Act, 1922, section 611, re- 
quiring that persons claiming damages from 
a municipality for injuries are not entitled to 
damages unless they have filed their claims 
within six months after the date of the acci- 
dent. The Superior Court at Quebec ruled 
that this provision did not apply in cases of 
accidents to men working under a contract 
of employment with the city. 

—(Quebec—Lemieux versus the Munici- 
pality of Lauzon.) 


United States Minimum Wage Laws held 
Unconstitutional 


Some further judgments have been given 
recently in the question of the constituticn- 
ality of the acts passed by various States in 
the United States providing for the fixing of 
minimum wages for female employees. These 
acts had been challenged in consequence of 
the recent judgment of the Supreme Court of 

* An amendment was made to the Act in 1920 provid- 
ing that ‘‘ whenever a municipal corporation undertakes 
or executes public works itself, under such conditions 


as would render a contractor liable under the provisions 
_of this Act, it shall become liable itself.’’ 


the United States in holding the minimum 
wage law of the District of Columbia uncon- 
stitutional in its application to adult women. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has now 
ruled that a State enactment of this type 
would be void as conflicting with the four- 
teenth amendment. Congress acts for the D1s- 
trict of Columbia with the same limitations 
jas a legislature for a State; and if it could 
not enact a valid law of this type for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, “the necessary conclusion 
is the legislature for the State of Kansas 
possesses no such power.” 

During October the United States Supreme 
Court held the Arizona minimum wage law 
for women unconstitutional in a second test 
brought before it. The majority opinion was 
that the District of Columbia law was set 
aside because it violated the right of con- 
tract; that every worker has the “ethical 
right” to a living wage; and that “in principle 
there can be no difference between the case 
of selling labour and the case of selling goods.” 
The court declared that while the physical 
differences of woman must be recognized :n 
certain cases, and laws regulating hours and 
working conditions may be upheld, “we can- 
not accept the doctrine that women of mature 
age require or may be subjected to restrictions 
upon their liberty of contract which could not 
lawfully be imposed in the case of men under 
similar circumstances.” 

In dissenting from this opinion, Chief Justice 
Taft practically charged his colleagues with 
basing opinions on their economic views. “It 
is not, “he said, “the function of this court 
to hold congressional acts invalid simp:y be- 
cause they are passed to carry out economic 
views which the court believes to be unwise 
or unsound.” 


Injunctions in Labour Dispuies 


The legislature of Illinois at its late session 
enacted a law limiting the issue of injunc*ions 
in labour disputes. The essential sectioa of 


the act is as follows:— 

No restraining order or injunction shall be granted 
by any court of this State or by a judge or judges 
thereof, in any case involving or growing out of a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, 
or enjoining or restraining any person or persons, elther 
singly or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work 
or labour, or from peaceably and without threats or 
intimidation, recommending, advising, or persuading 
others so to do, or from being peaceably and without 
threats or intimidation upon any public street or 
thoroughfares or highway for the purpose of obtaining 
or communicating information or to peaceably and 
without threats and intimidation, persuade any person 
or persons to work or to abstain from working, or to 
employ or to peaceably and without threats or intimi- 
dation, cease to employ any party to a labour dispute, 
or to recommend, advise, or persuade others so to do. 
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DEPARTMENT OF [LABOUR 


CANADA 


Minister (Acting)—Tue Honourasre J. H. Kine 
Deputy Minister—H. H. Warp 


Functions of the Department 





Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, which provides for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and’ public utilities. 


Conciliation.—The maintenance of a staff of officers at various points whose services 
are utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes. 


Fair Wages.—The administration of Fair Wages policy of the Government of Canada 
which provides for the observance of the current wages rates and hours of the district on 
Government contracts and on railway construction towards which financial aid has been 
voted by Parliament. 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents and 
industrial agreements; also of labour organization and organization in industry, commerce 
and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing on industrial 
relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information on these subjects. 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the “Labour Gazette” containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 
Canada and other countries, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, summaries of laws and 
legal decisions affecting labour and other information on current matters of industrial and 
labour interest. 





Labour Legislation in Canada.—The compilation and publication of reports containing 
the texts of the labour laws of the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjects. 


Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices’ Co- 
ordination Act under which, in co-operation with various provincial governments free public 
employment offices are maintained in 66 centres; statistical information relative to employ- 
ment conditions is also collected and published. 


International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and trans- 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and Office; corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of 
employers and employees relative thereto; the represntation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 





Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act which 
provides for grants to the provinces for the purpose of promoting technical education; the 
collection and publication of information in the form of bulletins and otherwise. 





Canadian Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, 1908, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of annuities by 
individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on behalf of their 
employees. 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923.—The administration of the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, which provides means for investigation of alleged combines, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MARKED decline, due to seasonal 

causes, was noted in the level of em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning of No- 
vember, as compared with the previous 
month, but the general situation was con- 
siderably better than at the same date last 
year. The Employment Service of Canada 
reported a decrease in the number of place- 
ments in regular or casual employment dur- 
ing October, the demand for harvest workers 
in the Prairie Provinces having slackened 
from the high level of the previous month. 
Vacancies and placements, however, were con- 
siderably above the corresponding figure for 
October, 1924. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber the percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 5.1 as compared 
with percentages of 5.7 at the beginning of 
October and with 6.6 at the beginning of 
November, 1924. This figure is based upon 
reports received from 1,503 local trade unions, 
with 146,559 members. Reports received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,876 
employers in industries other than fishing 
and agriculture showed that they were em- 
ploying 797,790 workpeople on November 1, 
as compared with 807,371 workpeople on Oc- 
tober 1. The employment index number, 
based on the numbers employed in the same 
industries in January, 1920, as 100, stood 97.1 
on November 1, as compared with 98.3 on 
October 1, and with 90.2 on November 1, 
1924. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.23 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$10.89 for October; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100 advanced to 161.1 for 
November as comipared with 156.6 for Oc- 
tober; 157.7 for November, 1924; 153.3 for 
November, 1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 
153.6 for November, 1921; 224.5 for Novem- 
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ber, 1920; and 256.7 for 
peak). 

‘The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in November was greater than in the pre- 
vious month or in. November, 1924. ‘Nine 
disputes were in progress at some time during 
the month, involving 3,594 employees and 
causing a loss in working time of 34,832 days. 
Corresponding figures for October were as 
follows:—eleven disputes, 732 workpeople, 
and 12,5383 working days; and for November, 
1924, three disputes, 353 -workpeople, jand 
5,148 working days. 

On another page of this 


May, 1920 (the 


Apprenticeship issue will be found the re- 
in the building port of a joint committee 
industry of employers and em- 


ployees in the building in- 
dustry at Vancouver, containing the terms of 
an agreement that has been reached for the 
establishment of an apprenticeship system 
for carpenters. The report is in line with 
the recommendations of the Joint Conference 
of the Building and Construction Industries 
in Canada, held at Ottawa in May, 1921. 
The report of the Joint Conference was pub- 
lished as a supplement to the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE for May, 1921, and contained the 
scheme of a ‘National Apprenticeship Coun- 
ceil, with local Apprenticeship Councils in 
various localities, the functions of the Na- 
tional Council to be advisory except in re- 
spect to matters referred to it for decision. 
The Joint Conference also laid down certain 
rules and regulations which should govern 
such Councils, and published a standard form 
of apprenticeship, prescribing in general 
terms the relations which should exist be- 
tween apprentice, guardian, employer, and 
local council, the details of such indentures 
to be fixed by local councils. The National 
Conference was convened on invitation of 
the Government of Canada, in accordance 
with a request received from the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada. Thirty- 
two delegates were in attendance on behalf of 
the employers, selected by the Canadian As- 
sociation of Building and Construction In- 
dustries, and an equal number of delegates 
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on behalf of the employees, selected by ‘the 
labour organizations in the building trades 
which are represented on the National Joint 
Conference Board. Unanimous resolutions 
based on committee reports were adopted by 
the Conference on all of the five items of 
the agenda, relating respectively to (1) 
existing conditions in the industry; (2) ap- 
prenticeship and craftsmanship; (3) costs and 
production; (4) conditions of employment; 
(5) development of Joint Industrial Councils. 

The apprenticeship system now adopted for 
carpenters in Vancouver follows the lines that 
were laid down by the Joint Conference in 
1921, in so far as the plans of the latter body 
were applicable to local councils. If the 
example of Vancouver is followed by the 
employers and employees in other important 
centres of the building industry throughout 
Canada, it is possible that full effect may yet 
be given to the proposals of the National 
Joint Conference. 


An Act has been passed 
by the Legislature of Bri- 
tish Columbia making the 
provisions of the Federal 
Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act applicable to 
industrial disputes otherwise within the ex- 
clusive legislative authority of the province. 
The Dominion Act was amended at the last 
session of Parliament as the result of a judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. This judgment declared the statute 
to be wltra vires of Parliament in regard to 
certain sections which dealt with matters 
coming properly within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The amendment of the last session de- 
clared that such matters might be dealt with 
under the federal statute provided legislation 
to this effect was passed by the province con- 
cerned. 

The new British Columbia Act accordingly 
declares that the provisions of the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act are to 
apply to disputes which would otherwise be 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
province. 

In Saskatchewan a bill containing similar 
provisions was introduced on December 11, 
during the present session of the Provincial 
legislature. 


(ndusirial 
Disputes Act 
in British 
Columbia 


The Hon. Alexander Ross, 


Advisory Minister of Labour of Al- 
Employment berta, proposes to revive 
Council in the advisory council which 
Alberta is provided for by the Al- 


berta Government Employ- 
ment Bureau Act (Revised Statutes of Al- 
berta, 1922, Chapter 179). The Act provides 


that “The Lieutenant-Governor in: Council 
may appoint an advisory council representa- 
tive of employers and employees, whose duty 
it shall be to advise the Minister in directing 
the policy of the Bureau,” and may “ divide 
the Province into such employment districts 
as may be deemed advisable; and establish 
an employment office in each and appoint 
officials and staff to manage same, and may 
appoint an advisory committee representative 
of employees and employers, to assist the 
official in charge in the discharge of his duties 
and in co-operating with the advisory council 
in the work of applying the national em- 
ployment policy to the industries of the 
province.” 

An advisory council was established soon 
after the Act was passed in 1919, but was 
discontinued later. A number of organiza- 
tions in the province recently suggested that 
they should be revived, and the Minister has 
been in communication with various Trades 
and Labour Councils, Boards of Trade, War 
Veterans’ Associations and Farmers’ organiza- 
tions, in order to secure representatives from 
these bodies to act on the proposed council. 
Mr. Ross states that the objects of the ad- 
visory council, will be: (1) To secure the co- 
operation of employer and employees in the 
use of the employment service; (2) to give 
consideration to the question of providing 
suitable work for handicapped workmen; (3) 
to make recommendations to the minister 
which, in the opinion of the council, will pro- 
mote efficiency in the employment service; 
(4) to investigate complaints and _ report 
thereon. 

The Minister pays a tribute to the in- 
creased efficiency of the Employment Service 
in recent years. Placements have increased 
by 54 per cent over a period of a few years, 
while the cost of administration has decreased 
41 per cent. 

The Employment Bureau Act of Manitoba 
also provides for the appointment, by order 
in council, of an advisory board of five mem- 
bers serving without remuneration, one mem- 
ber to be selected from each of the following 
bodies:—The Trades and Labour Council; 
the Organized Farmers and the employers of 
non-agricultural labour; and the fourth mem- 
ber to be the secretary of the Provincial 
Bureau of Labour. No order in council, how- 
ever, has yet been issued for the establish- 
ment of such a board. 

A Board of Trade for Can- 


Dominion ada was established by a 
Board of Trade “National Economic Con- 
organized ference” of Boards of 

Trade, held at Winnipeg in 
November. Details of the organization of the 


first Dominion Board are being arranged by 
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a committee composed of representatives of 
the Boards of Trade of London (Ontario), 
Hamilton (Ontario), Montreal (Quebec), and 
Toronto (Ontario). In the meantime the 
new Board will function through the agency 
of the Ottawa Board of Trade. It is proposed 
to divide the Dominion into three regions, 
the maritime, central and western divisions, 
and when a suitable basis of representation 
has been adopted the Board will hold a meet- 
ing for the purpose of electing officers and 
appointing a permanent staff. 

The Dominion Board will perform functions 
similar to those of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. It will reflect the views of the 
various Boards of Trade throughout Canada, 
and take the necessary measures to bring the 
proposals of the members before the Govern- 
ment. Mr. A. O. Dawson, president of the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce, suggested 
after the conference that “some of the ques- 
tions that our Dominion Board of Trade 
could consider and pronounce upon embrace 
tariff, taxation, trust legislation, merchant 
marine, railway legislation, national budget, 
industrial relations, unemployment, and many 
other matters of paramount importance.” In 
the course of time, Mr. Dawson continued, “ it 
would be expected that the Board would or- 
ganize a research department which would give 
attention to the needs of the businessman, 
watch the passage of all bills submitted to 
Parliament, and keep the members of the 
various boards posted on the progress of mat- 
ters before Parliament. An educational ser- 
vice bureau would be established, which would 
take an active interest in the development of 
individual efficiency, school systems, teacher 
training, health and physical education, edu- 
cational laws and their administration. Hous- 
ing and city planning would be given atten- 
tion, departments formed to deal with prob- 
lems of immigration, domestic distribution, 
natural resources and a large number of other 
matters coming within the sphere of national 
concern.” 


/ The Department of Sol- 
Disabled diers’ Civil Re-establish- 
veterans and ment announced during 
unemployment November a modification 


in the existing regulation 
governing the payment of relief to disabled 
veterans in distressed circumstances. Such 
relief was previously given to all veterans so 
situated, irrespective of their degree of dis- 
ability. The new regulation limited the 
granting of relief to veterans who are under 
a disability of at least 20 per cent. After 
this change was announced many protests 
were received by the Department, especially 
from municipal bodies and soldiers’ organi- 


zations, and the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment after consultation with the 
officials of his Department, announced in De- 
cember that instructions would be sent out 
to the effect that any pensioner who, after 
investigation, is found to be unable to engage 
in employment because of his pensionable 
disability, would be granted unemployment 
relief. This, it is hoped, will relieve all cases 
of hardship. In addition to this, the Minister 
directed that all returned men entitled to pay 
and allowances were to receive the same on’ 
December 22 instead of January 1. This 
was done with a view to affording pecuniary 
assistance before the holidays. 


During the past year the 
Professional Institute of the 
Civil Service of Canada has 
been considering the possi- 
bility of arranging for the 
provision of graduate and post-graduate uni- 
versity courses for the benefit of employees of 
the Dominion Government. Promises of co- 
operation in this work have already been re- 
ceived from McGill University, Montreal, 
Toronto University, and Queen’s University, 
Kingston. The Dominion Government is to 
be asked to support this movement for uni- 
versity extension courses, which it is believed 
would increase the efficiency of the civil ser- 
vice. The proposed courses would include arts, 
as well as engineering and other technical sub- 
jects, and the training would be provided at 
minimum cost to civil servants. The method 
of instruction would be either by summer 
courses at a university, or by post-graduate 
teaching conducted by correspondence or with 
minimum requirements as to attendance at 
the university. A census is to be taken by 
the Professional Institute to ascertain the 
number of civil servants who would avail 


University 
Courses for 
civil servants 


themselves of the privilege of university 
courses. 

The survey of the school 
Proposed system of British Columbia, 


noted on another page of 
this issue, was undertaken 
last year by the Provincial 
Department of Education at the suggestion of 
the British Columbia Federation of Teachers. 
The movement begun by the teachers in 1922 
was strongly supported by the Provincial Trus- 
tees’ Association, the Parent Teacher Federa- 
tion, and other bodies. The Teachers’ Federa- 
tion later undertook a comprehensive study 
of the educational system of British Columbia 
with a view to lending concrete assistance to 
the Commissioners in the discharge of their 
duties. Committees were appointed to inves- 
tigate specific problems under the direction of 


reforms in 
school system 
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a central executive, which crystallized the con- 
clusions submitted in the form of a report 
to the Commission. Systematic action of a 
similar nature was also undertaken by the 
other organizations mentioned, and the Com- 
mission gratefully records its appreciation of 
the many helpful suggestions and constructive 
criticisms offered for its consideration. 

The Report of the Commissioners gives the 
results of an exhaustive study of the whole 
field of education in British Columbia and 
contains information and suggestions which 
should be equally serviceable in the other 
Provinces of Canada. The Commissioners note 
a lack of definite aim in the existing educa- 
tional system. The aim or direction of edu- 
cation should, they believe, be determined by 
the social and industrial opportunities that are 
open to the pupils in the several provinces. 
For this reason an educational survey is not 
complete without an industrial, social, econ- 
omic and occupational survey. 

“Up to the present,” the report states, “ our 
secondary schools have given pre-vocational 
training to favoured classes—those planning to 
enter the so-called learned professions, includ- 
ing those connected with applied science. In 
proof of this you may go into any high school 
in Canada and question the graduating classes. 
Out of any number of pupils you will find not 
less than ninety per cent of boys and perhaps 
more than fifty per cent of girls who are ready 
to tell you that they are to teach, take law 
or medicine or ‘engineering or banking or 
nursing. They are definitely started on a 
career and are taking the work that is basic 
for that career. We have now reached a stage 
where the secondary school, if it is to realize 
its social aims, must broaden its programme of 
pre-vocational training. So far it has been a 
class-institution with a mathematical and lit- 
erary bias. As an instrument of general and 
popular social worth it must offer a pre-voca- 
tional programme for all young people whose 
natural ability and command of leisure from 
fifteen to eighteen years make attendance pos- 
sible.” 

The Commissioners consider that it would 
be highly desirable that statistical data should 
be collected by a Canadian bureau, acting in 
an advisory capacity, if such a bureau could 
be established by private foundation. There 
is a real need, for instance, for the ascertain- 
ing of Canadian “norms” in the field of 
standardized tests; to collect, evaluate, and 
organize the results of the various studies 
made along experimental lines in education; 
to institute a depository of educational infor- 
mation and studies which should be available 
to students of education or to other interested 
citizens. 


On November 15 effect was 


Railways given to an agreement made 
co-operate in on September 1 between the 
immigration Department of Immigration 


and Colonization and the 
two railway systems of Canada, its purpose 
being to encourage the movement into 
Canada of men and women of the agricultural 
and domestic classes in certain European 
countries, namely, Germany, Poland, Czecho- 


Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Austria, 
Roumania, Russia, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia. The Department, while retaining 


full control of this class of emigration, will 
avail itself of the services of agents of the 
railway organizations to determine at the point 
of origin the fitness of the prospective emi- 
grants for farm and home work in Canada. 
This arrangement will remove the causes of 
frequent delays in the admission of desirable 
settlers, and ensure that they will be placed 
in positions soon after their arrival. 

The railways have appointed accredited 
agents to represent them in the countries to 
which the agreement applies. These agents 
will issue certificates of occupation to ap- 
proved emigrants, without charge, each certi- 
ficate being also a guarantee of employment. 
The certificates will be carried by the emi- 
grants and presented to the examining officers 
of the Department of Immigration at the ports 
of embarkation, where they will be collected 
when the passport visa is given. 


The British Secretary of 


Unemployment State for Dominion Affairs 
insurance and has appointed an_ inter- 
emigration departmental Committee to 


consider how far the ex- 
isting provision for old age pensions and for 
national health and unemployment insurance 
tends to discourage migration from this 
country with a view to settlement in the Em- 
pire overseas, and how far any such tendency 
will be accentuated by the Widows’, Orphans’, 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, 
and in what manner any adverse effect re- 
sulting from such legislation can best be coun- 
teracted. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette for No- 
vember estimates the number of insured per- 
sons in Great Britain at the beginning of 
July, 1925, as approximately 11,626,000, in- 
cluding all persons who were insured against 
unemployment and were either in insured em- 
ployment (including those temporarily away 
through sickness or recognized holidays), or 
were included within certain categories of in- 
sured workers whose unemployment books 
were lodged at Employment Exchanges. 
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The Minister of Public 
Workmen’s Works and Labour of the 
compensation Province of Quebec stated 
in Quebee in a recent interview that 


important labour legislation 
would be brought forward at the session of 
the Provincial Legislature which will open on 
January 7. Foremost among the proposed 
measures will be an act amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act on the lines of the 
report of the special commission on this sub- 
ject. The report of this commission was out- 
lined in the February issue of the Lasour 
Gazettr. The minister was not in a position 
to state whether or not the government con- 
templated the establishment of a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as desired by the labour 
representatives on the commission, or would 
propose to continue the existing system under 
which the claims of injured workmen for com- 
pensation or indemnities are referred to the 
civil courts. It is stated that the proposed 
amending act will enlarge the classes of work- 
men covered by the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and increase the 
amount of the indemnities fixed by the ex- 
isting scale of compensation. The cost of 
medical care will also be included among the 
benefits allowed as compensation for injuries. 


By a recent Order in Coun- 


Encouragement cil issued by the Dominion 
for small Government on the recom- 
logging mendation of the Minister 
operations of the Interior an important 


amendment was made in 
the existing regulations governing licenses for 
logging operations in the western provinces. 
The amendment permits the granting of “per- 
mit berths” at public auction for isolated 
tracts of timber under 160 acres in extent. 
Formerly persons wishing to cut timber were 
obliged to invest large sums of money in 
order to avail themselves of the privileges 
carried by the licenses under which they were 
required to operate. It is anticipated that 
the new rules will benefit settlers who are 
looking for employment during the winter 
months, and will result in a large increase in 
hand logging operations during the present 
winter. The regulations apply to Dominion 
lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, the 
railway belt in British Columbia, and the 
tract of three and a half million acres con- 
trolled by the Government of the Dominion 
in the Peace River District in British Colum- 
bia. The amendment will be of particular 
benefit to the latter province, and meets the 
wishes of the Kamloops Board of Trade and 
other local organizations interested in log- 
ging operations. 


The amended regulations provide that be- 
fore a berth is offered for sale it shall be 
cruised by an official of the Department of 
the Interior in order to ascertain the quantity 
and quality of the timber, the time required 
for advertising the sale being 15 days, or 30 
days if the quantity exceeds three million 
feet board measure. The rates of Dominion 
dues differ in the territories of the various 
agencies. The tenure of a berth is one year, 
with the privilege of renewal up to five years. 


The ‘Committee of the 
Montreal City Council who 
had been studying a pro- 
posal to repeal the Early 
Closing By-law, are re- 
ported to have decided at their final meeting 
to recommend the Council to retain the by- 
law in its present form. Another report by 
the same Committee describing the practice 
in various cities in Canada in regard to hours 
of closing of stores, was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette for October. The by-law in 
question provides that stores in the City of 
Montreal shall be closed at 7 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of each 
week, at 9 p.m. on Friday and at 11 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tailors, merchant tailors, milliners 
and women dealing in novelties and needle- 
work, are allowed to keep open their shops 
until 9 p.m. on Monday provided that the 
services of no employee are retained between 
7 pm. and 9 pm. The proposed repeal of 
the by-law was strongly opposed by the Retail 
Employees’ Association. 


Closing hours 
of stores in 
Montreal 


The National Painters’ and 


Benefits of Decorators’ Joint Council 
winter of Great Britain published 
painting in November an appeal to 


the public to change the 
existing practice of postponing all interior 
decorative work until spring. “ At this period 
of the year,” they say, “there is invariably 
distress in the painting trade, and at the 
present time there are approximately ten thou- 
sand painters unemployed. This state of 
affairs arises solely from the habit which the 
public has acquired, of putting in hand 
decorative work at one time of the year only. 
When spring arrives, there will be acute com- 
petition for the services of painters who are 
now walking the streets solely because of a 
habit of mind on the part of the average 
house-wife. There is no sound reason why 
painting work cannot be done in the winter 
months. We submit that there are many 
very good reasons why it should, among them 
the following: (a) The householder who puts 
work in hand in the slack season gets the 
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best men, and hence the west work. (b) The 
master decorator has time to give individual 
attention and supervision, which is not possible 
during the “rush” season. (c) The state of 
business must inevitably have an effect upon 
estimates to the advantage of the house- 
holder who places work in the winter.” 


Considerable interest at- 
taches to new Minimum 
Wage legislation in Wis- 
consin, intended to meet 
the situation created 
throughout the United States by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 1928, 
which declared unconstitutional the minimum 
wage law in the District of Columbia. The 
result of the decision has been to nullify the 
minimum wage legislation in certain States in 
which it was challenged, in so far as such 
legislation affects adult employees (LABOUR 
Gazette, November, 1925, and previous is- 
sues). The State legislatures, under the deci- 
sion, may continue to regulate the wages and 
hours of minors, who are considered to be 
wards of the several States. 

So far the situation created by the Supreme 
Court’s decision has been dealt with only in 
the State of Wisconsin, which has passed an 
act designed to make minimum wage legis- 
lation still effective. This is done, firstly, by 
continuing the operation of the existing law 
in so far as it affects minors, and, secondly, 
by adding the following section: 

“No wage paid or agreed to be paid by any 
employer to any adult female employee shall 
be oppressive. Any wage lower than la reason- 
able and adequate compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered shall be deemed oppressive and 
is hereby prohibited.” 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission is to 
enforce this general prohibition by determining 
what ‘constitutes oppressive and unjust wages 
within the meaning of the section, and by is- 
suing orders accordingly. 


Minimum wages 
in the United 
States 


The pulp and paper manu- 


Employers’ facturers of Ontario have 
associations recently. formed an Em- 
for accident ployers’ Committee, under 
prevention section 102 of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Act of 
the Province, this being the only committee 
of the kind that has been formed during the 
ten years that the act has been in force. The 
Act permits the employers in any of the 
classes included in “Schedule I” to form 
themselves into an association for accident 
prevention, the rules made by a representative 
association to be binding on all employers in 
the class, Section 102 of the act is as fol- 
lows :— 


102. (1) The employers in any of the classes for the 
time being included in Schedule 1 may appoint a 
committee of themselves, consisting of not more thax 
five employers, to watch over their interests in matters 
to which this part relates. 

(2) Where a claim is for compensation for an in- 
jury for which the employers in any such class would 
be liable, if the Board is of the opinion that the 
committee sufficiently represents such employers, and 
the committee certifies to the Board that it is satisfied 
that the claim should be allowed, the Board may act 
on the certificate and may also act upon the certificate 
of the committee as to the proper sum to be awarded 
for compensation if the workman or dependent is sat- 
isfied with the sum named in the certificate. 

(3) The committee may be the medium of communi- 
cation on the part of the class with the Board. 


An employers’ committee for the pulp and 
paper industry composed of five members was 
formed last April, when the manufacturers held 
a meeting at Toronto, followed by subse- 
quent meetings in May, June and September. 
The Pulp and Paper Magazine states that the 
new committee will work in the closest co- 
operation with the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, whose function is 
the successful carrying out of accident pre- 
vention policies, and its objective will be the 
reduction of the cost of compensation by the 
elimination of accidents. Letters have been 
sent to all companies in the industry out- 
lining the aims of the Committee and request- 
ing the full support of all companies in the 
effort to reduce accidents in pulp and paper 
mills. Encouraging responses have been re- 
ceived in reply to this letter, and it is hoped 
that by the hearty co-operation of all con- 
cerned a yearly saving of $200,000 in reduced 
compensation assessments will be effected. 

The Compensation Acts of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick also recognize employers’ as- 
sociations for accident prevention, provided 
that the Board is satisfied that they are repre- 
sentative of the industry in the class repre- 
sented, and the rules made by such associa- 
tions, when approved by 'the Board, are held 
to be binding on all employers in the class 
concerned. The Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association, which was formed under 
the provisions of the Provincial Act enables 
the employers to discuss not only the best 
means for the prevention of accidents, but 
also to consider all matters directly affecting 
them in connection with the general admin- 
istration of the act. The Industrial Safety 
News, the official organ of the Association, in 
a recent issue said: “Since our Association 
came into being, we have been in almost con- 
stant touch with the Administrative Board and 
have been successful in ironing out many 
difficulties and misunderstandings. Of course, 
it was not to be expected that we could always 
see eye to eye with it, and therefore a num- 
ber of matters have yet to be dealt with to 
our entire satisfaction.” 


DecreMBER, 1925 


An outline of legislation for 
the present session of the 
Australian Commonwealth 
Parlhament was given by 
the Governor General in his 
opening speech as follows:— 

“Steps have been taken to re-organize the 
Institute of Science and Industry, in order to 
secure complete co-operation with the States 
and to enable the Bureau effectively to carry 
out investigations and research. 

“A Bill will be submitted for the purpose 
of diminishing conflicts between federal and 
state jurisdiction, to secure observance of 
awards of the Court and to increase the effi- 
ciency of the machinery for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. 

“The first reports of the Royal Commission 
on National Insurance, dealing with casual 
sickness, permanent invalidity, maternity and 
old age, have been received. The recommen- 
dations of the Commission will be considered 
in connection with the subsequent reports deal- 
ing with unemployment and other phases of 
these problems with a view to legislation. 
Proposals will be submitted for safeguarding 
effectively the health of the people.” 


Social 
legislation 
in Australia 





Alberta has the distinction of being the 
first province in Canada to establish a re- 
search council, with laboratories and a staff 
under its own control. The present members 
of the council are: Chairman, H. Greenfield, 
premier of the province; Dr. H. M. Tory, 
Professor J. A. Allan, J. T. Stirling, Professor 
N. C. Pitcher, Dean R. W. Boyle, and Pro- 
fessor Edgar Stansfield, honorary secretary. 
The two main problems under study have 
been coal and road materials. Much work 
has already been accomplished in the de- 
termination and correlation of coal seams. 
Some 700 samples have been received since 
the formation of the council, but only the 
last 500 of these have been analyzed in the 
council’s laboratories. 





Every employee on the pay-roll of the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and associated companies is invited in 
a circular to invest his or her savings in the 
companies. The scheme has been drawn up 
by Lord Inchcape, the chairman of the com- 
panies. The directors state that deposits 
should be made in sums of £10 or multiples 
of £10. The deposits will bear interest at 
5 per cent per annum, together with an ad- 
ditional 2 per cent when the dividend paid 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company on 
its deferred stock is 5 per cent per annum 
or over, or 24 per cent when the dividend is 
10 per cent or oven. 
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The Secretary of State for the Dominions 
announced recently in the British House of 
Commons that an inter-department commit- 
tee has been named to consider old age pen- 
sions, health and unemployment insurance in 
their relation to emigration. This committee 
is to study a proposal by the Trade Union 
Congress for the payment of old age pensions 
to prospective settlers leaving Great Britain 
to join their families in overseas Dominions. 





The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
offers to apprentices and other employees en- 
rolled on the permanent staff of the company 
and under 21 years of age, and to minor sons 
of employees, subject to competitive exam- 
ination, three free scholarships, covering four 
years’ tuition in architecture, chemical, civil, 
mechanical or electrical engineering at McGill 
University. 

The competitive examination is the same as 
the regular entrance matriculation examina- 
tion for McGill University, held at Montreal 
and at other centres throughout Canada in 
June of each year. 





The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board awarded during the month of No- 
vember $469,162.91 in benefits, $404,011.06 of 
this being compensation and $65,151.85 medi- 
cal aid. The accidents reported during the 
month numbered 5.062, of which 33 were 
fatal, as compared with 5,761 during October, 
of which 40 were fatal. The year 1925 shows 
an increase of 656 over the year 1924 in 
number of accidents reported to date; the 
figures for the eleven months of 1925 being 
54,805, as compared with 54,149 during the 
same period last year. The number of death 
cases, however, have decreased from 361 in 
1924 to 317 in 1925. The benefits awarded 
during the eleven months of 1925 totalled 
$5,061,399.65, as compared with $5,672,216.60 
during the same period of 1924. 





Under the terms of a proposed agreement 
between the City of Hamilton and the Ham- 
ilton Street Railway Company, to become 
effective on January 2, 1926, subject to rati- 
fication by a vote of the municipal electors 
in December, the regulation contained in the 
existing agreement that there shall be not 
less than two men in charge of each car is 
declared to be no longer binding on the com- 
pany, and the company may operate such 
numbers of cars operated by one employee as 
may be suitable to the system. 





The St. John Board of Trade is considering 
a proposal for the formation of an industrial 
advisory board for the Province of New 
Brunswick. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HERE was a seasonal decline in employ- 

ment in industries other than agriculture 

and fishing at the beginning of November, but 

the situation was better than at the same 

time last year, although the curtailment then, 

owing to the finer weather, was somewhat less 
extensive. 

The employment situation as reported by 
the local superintendents of the Employment 
Service of Canada at the end of November 
was as follows:— 

In Nova Scotia farm demands for workers 
were very small as the season’s work was prac- 
tically complete. Inclement weather. was 
seriously interfering with fishing operations. 
Although the prospects for the logging indus- 
try were good, and although a fair demand 
for men was reported, this industry had not 
increased as yet to its maximum. The coal 
mining industry was good, with a fair pro- 
duction, and nearly full time was being 
worked. The iron and steel industries were 
favourable. Manufacturing in seasonal lines 
was good. Construction activity was at a low 
ebb. ‘Carriers reported freight as heavy. 

As in Nova Scotia, the fishing industry in 
New Brunswick was being hindered by stormy 
weather. A lack of snow had been holding up 
the operations in the woods for some little 
time, but with a fair demand for men and 
with prospects of a considerable increase in 
this demand as soon as the weather was more 
seasonable, the outlook was rather bright. 
Manufacturing in lumber and allied lines, as 
well as in seasonal lines, was favourable. 
Other factories were working normal time 
for the most part. Construction was inactive. 
The opening of the winter port season at St. 
John served to increase business at that centre. 

From the province of Quebec reports in- 
dicated that the seasonal trends in employ- 
ment were scarcely different this year from 
preceding years. Agriculture was quiet, while 
lumbering, which had been increasing in 
momentum during the month of November, 
slackened in its demands for workers towards 
the end of the month; building construction, 
taking into consideration the time of the year, 
was busy. In manufacturing lines in the city 
of Montreal, the boot and shoe industry was 
practically the only one reported as quiet. 
From the city of Quebec, while the fur and 
clothing industries were busy, an industrial 
dispute was seriously interfering with the 
leather trades. An improvement, due to the 
approaching holiday business, was reported 
by the trade group. Orders for domestic 
workers continued to be numerous, exceeding 


the supply. Generally speaking, conditions in 
this province were favourable. 

While fairly consistent demands for winter 
farm hands were being received at each of the 
employment offices in Ontario, the vacancies 
would not appear to be in such numbers that 
filling them constituted any problem. Al- 
though some of the larger centres reported 
that considerable construction work would 
proceed during the winter period, this indus- 
try, generally speaking, was experiencing the 
usual rapid seasonal decline. Logging, re- 
ported as not so busy as during the preceding 
year, was still absorbing a number of workers. 
The manufacturing industries appeared to be 
satisfactorily maintaining their levels of pro- 
duction, and consequently showed little 
change in employment. Generally speaking, 
conditions in the southern part of this pro- 
vince, where manufacturing predominates, 
were satisfactory for the season, and while 
unemployment was increasing to some extent, 
it was not doing so at a rate which appeared 
alarming. In the northern part of the pro- 
vince, however, while the mining industry was 
satisfactory, conditions generally were not 
any too favourable, due in no small measure 
to less than the usual activity in logging. 

Manitoba superintendents reported that 
there were not a great many calls for winter 
farm workers, while practically no shortage of 
applicants, willing to accept the jobs, existed. 
In the logging industry a somewhat similar 
experience to that of the Maritime Provinces 
had been encountered, namely, that bush 
work was being held up by reason of their 
being little, or no snow. It was reported from 
Winnipeg ‘that practically no construction 
work was in progress. The demands for 
women domestic workers continued to be 
rather heavy. 

Some belated threshing was being finished 
up in Saskatchewan. For winter farm hands 
the demands were only fair, and plenty of 
applicants, anxious to take the work, were 
registering at practically every point. The 
construction industry was quiet. Some small 
demands for bush workers were being received 
at different offices. Domestic workers were 
scarce in some places, although the demands 
were not heavy. The numbers of unplaced 
applicants reported from the employment 
offices in different centres showed somewhat 
substantial increases. 

As in ‘Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the de- 
mands for winter farm help in Alberta were 
fair, but applicants willing to take the work 
were quite sufficient. Taking into considera- 
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tion the lateness of the season, the construc- 
tion industry was continuing to give consider- 
able employment. The demands for workers 
for logging, which had been anticipated, were 
rather slow in coming in. Work in and around 
the coal mines was fair, and some extra work- 
ers were being employed, although a surplus 
of this class of labour existed at some points. 
Generally speaking, the employment situa- 
tion reflected the usual seasonal tendency— 
placements decreasing while applicants were 
increasing. | 
In British Columbia logging and lumber- 


ing industries were rather dull, and hence not 
many workers were being sought for the differ- 
ent operations in these lines. In this province 
metal mining has been rather active and few 
skilled men are unemployed. Manufacturing 
was fair in most centres, but not many men 
were being taken on, although quite a number 
were looking for work in this industry. Though 
unemployment among residents of the pro- 
vince had not attained serious proportions, the 
usual winter phenomenon of many transients 
seeking work at each of the employment 
offices was again in evidence. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except where Noted) 








1925 1924 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 216,644,167} 225,319,676} 188,236,176} 186,105,687} 172,432,296) 146,356,916 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............. 75, 285,662 80,799,757 78,662,591 66,229,498 68,116,115 63,901,289 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

COM eee ck cs He kc eee 140, 279, 235 1438 ,548,112 108,497,911 118,964,536 103 , 292,462 80,960,729 
Customs duty collected........ $ |...........00- 13,016,330 12,721,640 9,328,450 10,593 ,850 9,758,525 
Bank debits to Individual 
Wt - ACCOUNLS.......... See eee Olt serbeoees cue 2,764,835,231) 2,195,916,756) 2,828, 726,053] 2,721,395,656] 2,198,413, 187 
Bank clearings................ $ 1,670, 184,404] 1,710,200,866} 1,332,400,000) 1,647, 124,234) 1,771,879,403) 1,363,7v0,000 
Bank notes in circulation...... Shs eee ..t tae 186, 296, 589 170,080,038 176,561,298 172,860,810 163 ,413 ,279 
Bank deposits, savings......... i eee 1,277,588, 281] 1,268,554,097| 1,231,861,390] 1,189,086,750| 1,177,428,453 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............-. 906,249,149] 903,717,736] 961,349,103) 981,111,418] 956,744,582 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

ommon stocks........... 120-9 121-2 116°6 100-1 98-6 98-4 
Preferred stocks........... 98-8 98-7 96-4 94-4 93-1 93-2 
Nd S445... Mee... 23 eee 106-0 105-5 105-7 105-1 104-2 104-9 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
jee bere). .2eo.. . eee $ 161-1 156-6 156-5 157-7 157-0 153-9 
§ Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
Pe Our rain ccs. s,3.3 See $ 21-51 21-11 21-02 20-81 20-67 20°65 
t Business failures, number.... 163 178 142 204 186 158 
} Business failures, liabilities.. $ 2,316,409 3,487,762 1,599,706 2,488,335 2,454,659 1,779,331 
Fs ee Index aN 
ee er, Employers’ pay ro 
“6 U gute a, o, MEN 97-1 98-3 96-6 93-0 93-9 93-1 
,Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members).. *5-1 *5-7 *4.4 *6§-8 *5-9 *6§-5 
Tomaigration. 3. oki: «ces cee. .clacleee: 7,703 6,666 5,668 6,925 8,493 
Building permits.............. $ 7,696, 099 11,059 ,697 9,927,968 9,555,472 11,817,189 14,883 ,323 
t Contracts awarded.......... $ 46,973,000 29,647,500 29,746,400 24,614,000 21,066,800 22,506,300 
Canal, freight, Sault Ste. Marie tons 8,410,101 11,637,670 10,902,289 6,617,972 10,328,241 9,660,797 
Canal, freight, Welland...... tons 661, 935 849 457 765 ,032 487,085 746 ,328 677,885 
Mineral Production— 
PIGMLON aa hark ostah < tons 68,535 74,013 34,609 22 ,994 28 ,626 23 ,202 
Steel ingots and castings... tons 73,205 108,868 37,94 22,744 19,996 18,005 
Kerzoialloys:. «is. Sagas tons 2,049 2,041 2,046 1,373 1,350 1,898 
OR sa. «>< eae LORS bss. Pe AE ey 1,560,700 1,191,081 1,569,483 1,326,500 902,595 
Silver ore shipped from 
Cobalt Medins <a Ibs. 1,321,156 1,199,188 994,805 1,100,025 1,353,079 963 ,481 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
UIMNDIG. see. es. Se 1 (ecard Se 219.600; 21a) eee. 191,471,496 DAS 1Z8, 9OGTE cline atlas 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
freighte.. 2st . eee. cars 306,194 297 ,214 276,722 265,109 286,271 232 ,635 
Canadian National Rail- is 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 21,469,505 23,101,125 19,419 ,922 18 3898 ,647 19,806,448 16,306 ,353 
Operating expenses...... Sma. See I 16,248,889 15,044,405 15,678,201 14,873,927 
Canadian {Pacific Railwa 
gross earnings.......... a Sep ee 19,569,183 18,909,071 18,100,945 19 352,340 15,493 ,983 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses..... so yO eee so ae 12,125,161 12,641,452 12,071,064 12,330,163 10,946,338 


Steam railways, freight in 
FOM-MHES LL, . ORR 


* Figures for end of previous months. 


where in this issue. 


** Figures for four wee 





+ Bradstreet. 


oe ed 


3,316,927 ,458 
22,299,000 
t MacLean Building Review. 


ks ending November 28, 1925 and corresponding previous periods. 
Bank; including 92% installed turbine capacity of central stations, light and power. 


3,572,741, 221 


21,998, 000 


3,625,575 ,752 


21, 233, 000 


2,129,971,914 


20, 454,000 


§ For group figures see articles else- 
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Employment on November 1 


EMPLOYERS’ showed a seasonal decline that 
REPoRTS. was rather greater tham the 

loss reported on the same 
date of 1924. The index number, however, 


continued 'to be higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. All provinces shared 
in the downward movement, but Quebec 
showed the greatest absolute reduction. In 
the Maritime Provinces there were consider- 
able seasonal decreases in sawmills, supplement- 
ing moderate curtailment in transportation 
and railway construction. On the other hand, 
rolling mills, trade and highway construction 
were more active. In Quebec employment was 
lower in lumber mills and some other branches 
of manufacturing and also in construction. 
Logging camps, trade and shipping, however, 
recorded improvement. In Ontario heavy 
seasonal losses in lumber and canning fac- 
tories and in construction were partly offset 
by large increases in logging, trade, steam 
railway operation and textile works. JIn the 
Prairie Provinces manufacturing, construction, 
services and railway operation registered cur- 
tailment, but logging, mining and trade were 
decidedly busier. In British ‘Columbia, there 
were declines in canneries, lumber mills, tin 
can factories, highway and railway construc- 
tion, while the only pronounced gains were in 
logging. 

Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, only two—Montreal and 
Winnipeg—registered increases, in Toronto the 
situation was unchanged, and in Quebec, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and other Border 
cities and Vancouver there was curtailment. 
In Montreal, employment showed a further 
though slight gain, on account of improvement 
in shipping and trade, but there were large 
declines in manufacturing and construction. 
In Quebec, manufacturing and transportation 
were slacker, while building made rather small 
increases. In Toronto, there was no change 
in the general situation; trade was decidedly 
more active, construction was seasonally dull 
and manufactures remained stationary. In 
Ottawa, lumber mills, construction and hotels 
afforded less employment, but trade showed 
improvement. In Hamilton, construction regis- 
tered a moderate, seasonal contraction, while 
little change on the whole took place in other 
groups. In Windsor and the other Border 
cities, iron and steel and stone works afforded 
less employment. In Winnipeg, manufacturing 
and trade were decidedly busier. In Van- 
couver, there were seasonal losses in lumber, 
canning and tin can factories, while shipping 
and construction were slightly more active. 

There were pronounced seasonal contrac- 
tions in lumber mills and canneries; rubber, 


iron and steel works also reported moderately 
large declines. On the other hand, textile and 
some other factories were much more fully 
employed. Logging camps provided work for 
many more men than in the preceding month. 
Coal and metallic ore mining showed improve- 
ment, but in quarries there were reductions. 
Communications were quieter. Shipping and 
stevedoring was much more active, but other 
branches of transportation reported a smaller 
personnel. ‘Construction registered further 
seasonal losses, as did also, the service group, 
hotels releasing a considerable number of 
workers. Trade reported important improve- 
ment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades or who are idle because of 
illness or as a direct result of strikes or lock- 
outs are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Statements tabulated from 1,503 local trade 
unions representing 146,559 members indicated 
slight improvement at the end of October, the 
percentage of idleness standing at 5.1 at the 
end of the month as compared with percent- 
ages of 5.7 at the close of the previous month 
and 6.8 on October 31, 1924. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
‘Columbia unions were better employed than 
in September, and in the remaining provinces 
there were slight contractions. In comparison 
with the returns for October last year, 
improvement was indicated in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia and Quebec. Unions in 
the manufacturing division reported a smaller 
percentage of idleness than in the preceding 
month, the garment trades especially being 
busier. Tradesmen in the iron and _ steel, 
printing, textile, hat and cap, glass, and cigar 
and tobacco groups also registered a better 
situation. Metal polishers and wood workers 
on the other hand, were somewhat slacker. In 
the Nova Scotia coal mines employment in- 
creased, but in Alberta there was less activity 
and the British Columbia situation remained 
unchanged. Asbestos miners in Quebec and 
quarry workers in Nova Scotia were fully en- 
gaged. In the building trades slightly more 
unemployment was registerel than in Septem- 
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ber as was shown by returns tabulated from 
156 unions, with an aggregate membership of 
11,621 persons. Of these 1,319 or a percentage 
of 11.4 were unemployed as compared with 
percentages of 10.5 in September and 13.1 in 
October last year. The situation among 
steam shovel and dredgemen, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, granite and stonecutters, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, tile lay- 
ers, lathers and roofers, and hod carriers was 
more favourable than in the previous month, 
and in the remaining trades employment de- 
clined somewhat. A slightly larger percentage 
of idleness was registered in the transporta- 
tion group. The steam railways and naviga- 
tion trades reported less activity but practi- 
cally no change occurred in the street railway 
division. Fishermen were slacker than in Sep- 
tember, while lumber workers and joggers 
registered no unemployment. Hotel and 
restaurant employees, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen were not as actively 
engaged as in September, but the situation for 
theatre and stage employees showed some im- 
provement. 


During the month of October, 
EMPLOYMENT 1925, the offices of the Em- 
Orrick Reports ployment Service of Canada 

referred 40,811 workers to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 39,379 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 28,322 of which 24677 were of men 
and 3,645 of women. The placements in casual 
work numbered 11,057. Employers notified the 
service of 42,230 vacancies of which 32,527 
were for men and 9,703 for women. Applica- 
tions for work were received at the offices 
from 39,040 men and 11,172 women, a total of 
50,212. A marked decline is noted in the 
volume of business transacted when the above 
figures are compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month, but a substantial increase is 
shown in the records when compared with 
those of October last year. The reports for 
September, 1925, showing 75,312 vacancies 
offered, 77,436 applications made and 68,637 
placements effected, while in October, 1924, 
there were recorded 40,310 vacancies, 50,982 
applications for work and 37,008 placements 
in regular and casual employment. A report 
in detail of the work of the offices for the 
month of October, 1925, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION movement of trade and in- 
IN CERTAIN dustry in November and in 
INDUSTRIES previous months are given in 


the table on page 1169. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that the production nf pig iron in Canada in 
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October was 74,013 tons in October, more 
than double the 34,609 tons of September, 
and marked the maximum output in any 
month since May, 1924. The increase, while 
general in all grades, was principally in basic 
pig iron which rose 140 per cent to 61,379 tons 
as compared with 25,579 tons in the preceding 
month. Foundry iron rose slightly to 9,381 
tons from 9,030 tons. There was also a pro- 
duction of 3,253 tons of malleable iron whereas 
none of this grade was reported in September. 
Of the total output, 84 per cent was made 
for the further use of the reporting firms and 
the balance, or 16 per cent, was intended for 
sale. Ontario produced 65 per cent of the 
tonnage and the remainder or 35 per cent 
was made in Nova Scotia. For the ten months 
ending October, the cumulative production was 


446,973 tons or 18 per cent under 547,486 tons 


made during the same ten months of last 
year. This years output to date consisted 
of 344,809 tons of basic pig iron, 74,420 tons 
of foundry iron and 27,744 tons of malleable 
iron. Furnace charges in October consisted of 
120,100 long tons of imported iron ore, 84,977 
short tons of coke and 45,846 short tons of 
limestone. For each long ton of pig iron 
made the furnace charges were 3,635 pounde 
of imported iron ore, 2,296 pounds of coke 
and 1,239 pounds of limestone. During the 
month two additional furnaces were blown in, 
one at Hamilton, Ont., and one at Sydney, 
N.S., resulting in seven furnaces being in blast 
on October 31. The active furnaces having a 
daily capacity of 2,675 long tons or about 53 
per cent of the total capacity of all blast 
furnaces in Canada were located: 3 at Sydney, 
N.S., 2 at Hamilton, Ont., and 2 at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Ferro-alloys at 2,041 tons showed 
little change from the 2,046 tons of October 
and consisted mostly of the grade having a 
high manganese content. Small quantities of 
ferro-silicon were also produced to make the 
total output of 20,607 tons of ferro-alloys for 
the ten months ending October. 

Steel ingots and castings in Canada at 
108,868 tons in October reflected the higher 
output of pig iron by almost trebling the Sep- 
tember production of 37,094 tons. This in- 
crease in tonnage was accounted for by the 
greater quantity of steel ingots made for the 
further use of the producers, which amounted 
to 107,195 tons marking an advance of 199 
per cent over 35,833 tons of the preceding 
month. Direct steel castings at 1,673 tons 
showed a total slightly above the 1,261 tons 
of September. For the ten months ending 
October, the total steel production was 617,137 
tons, an increase of 3 per cent over the 601,707 
tons reported for the same period of last year. 
Although steel castings at 15,476 tons showed 
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a drop from the 24,163 tons of 1924, the loss 
was more than offset by steel ingots ad- 
vancing to 601,661 tons as against 577,544 tons 
for the same ten months of a year ago. 

Pig iron prices were unchanged in October, 
No. 1 foundry at Toronto still being quoted at 
$25.35 and No. 2 foundry at $24.85 per ton. 
The Montreal price for both grades was again 
$27.25. 
$21. The Bureau’s index number for Iron and 
Its Products (1918 prices=100) fell from 149.9 
to 148.8, due mainly to a decline in the price 
of steel merchant bars. 

In the United States the October output of 
coke pig iron exceeded three million tons for 
the first time since last April and was about 
one-half million tons greater than the Octo- 
ber production of a year ago. The average 
daily rate showed an increase of 6,655 tons 
over the daily rate of September which in 
turn was 3,632 tons per day over August. 
There was a net gain of six active furnaces 
in October, thirteen having been blown in 
and seven blown out or banked during the 
month. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
October are not yet available. The output 
of coal from Canadian mines during Septem- 
ber was 20 per cent greater than the produc- 
tion for the preceding month, but was 10 
per cent below the average for September 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,191,081 tons in September as against 988,824 
tons in August, and an average for the month 
during the five preceding years of 1,312,448 
tons. 

Production in September showed ai consider- 
able gain over August in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan, but slightly lower figures for 
Alberta, British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick than in the preceding month. Of the 
five coal-producing provinces, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia were the only provinces 
which reported a greater output in Septem- 
ber than the average tonnage for the month 
in the five preceding years. The total num- 
ber of men employed in the coal mines of 
Canada during September was 26,174, of 
whom 19,886 worked underground and 6,288 
on surface, as compared with a total of 22,654 
in August, of whom 16,841 worked under- 
ground and 5,813 on surface. Production per 
man was 45.5 tons in September as against 
43.5 tons per man in August. During Sep- 
tember, the production per man-day was 2.3 
tons, as compared with 2.2 tons in August. 
The tonnage lost (Table No. 5) was largely 
due to “lack of orders” and “ other causes.” 

Highteen cars containing approximately 
1,321,156 pounds of silver ore were shipped 
from the Cobalt Camp during the month of 


Basie pig iron at mill remained at . 


November; this compares with fifteen cars 
of silver ore containing 1,199,183 pounds 
shipped in the previous month. 

The Nipissing Mines shipped 264 bars con- 
taining 302,917.18 ounces of silver, and The 
Mining Corporation of Canada shipped 304 
bars containing 303,715.61 ounces of silver, 
making a total of 568 bars containing 
606,632.79 ounces of silver shipped during the 
month of November. ‘This compares with 
431 bars containing 456,291.16 ounces of silver 
shipped in the month of October. 

A report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 219,600,213 feet of 
timber board measure, was scaled in the 
province in October. The total amount’ of 
timber scaled in the province during the first 
ten months is given as 1,832,138,944 feet board 
measure. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, amounted to $27,175,821 
in October, 1925, as compared with $22,830,698 
in October, 1924. The gross earnings for the 
first ten months of the year are given as 
$196,444,081, as compared with $195,325,323, in 
the same period last year. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company as given in a preliminary 
statement, were $19,569,188 in October, 1925, 
as compared with $19,352,340 in October, 1924. 
The gross earnings for the first ten months of 
1925, were $144,243,276 as compared with 
$148,711,039 in the first ten months of 1924. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building permits 
issued in sixty cities during the month of 
October showed an increase of 11.4 per cent 
as compared with the previous month. In 
comparison, however, with the same month 
last year, a decline of 6.4 per cent was shown. 
The total value for October, 1925, ‘was 
$11,059,697; for September, 1925, $9,931,968, 
and for October, 1924, $11,817,189. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded in 
November as $46,972,800 as compared with 
$29,647,500 in October, and $24,614,200 in No- 
vember, 1924. Of the contemplated new con- 
struction in (Canada in November, 1925, 
$16,215,800 was for residential building; 
$6,270,200 for business building; $5,792,800 for 
industrial building, and $9,270,400 for engi- 
neering construction (including bridges, dams, 
wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, streets 
and general engineering). Contemplated new 
work in November aggregated $37,549,200 as 
against $36,253,300 for November, 1924. The 
activity was distributed among the provinces 
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as follows:—Quebec, 53.9 per cent; Ontario, 
39.9 per cent; Prairie Provinces, 3.7 per cent; 
British Columbia, 1.8 per cent, and the Mari- 
time provinces, .7 per cent. 


The summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in Oc- 


tober, 1925, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $80,799,757, as com- 
pared with $68,183,615 in October, 1924. The 
domestic merchandise exported amounted to 
$143,548,112 in October, 1925, as compared 
with $108,497,911 in September, 1925, and 
$103,292,462 in October, 1924. Foreign mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $917,807 in 
October, 1925, and $1,023,719 in October, 1924. 

The chief imports in October, 1925, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $15,365,- 
267; iron and its products, $14,942,698, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $12,- 
228,561. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $70,556,466; wood, 
wood products and paper, $24,898,877, and 
animals and animal products, $20,981,135. In 
the seven months ending October, 1925, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $267,294,018, and 
wood, wood products and paper, $162,463,292. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
November was greater than in either October, 
1925, or November, 1924. There were in 
existence during the month nine disputes, in- 
volving 3,594 employees, and resulting in a 
time loss of 34,832 working days, as compared 
with eleven disputes in October, involving 
732 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 12,533 working days. In November, 1924, 
there were recorded three disputes, involving 
353 employees and a time loss of 5,148 working 
days. Five new strikes and lockouts com- 
menced during November with a time loss 
of 28,958 working days. One of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to November, 
and two of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during November, terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were seven strikes and lockouts 
affecting 1,726 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected, but which had not been formally 
called off. 

Prices 

Retail food prices continued to advance due 
mainly to higher prices for potatoes, eggs and 
butter. The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
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nine staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.23 for November as com- 
pared with $10.89 for October; $10.46 for 
November, 1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; 
$10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for Novem- 
ber, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. 
Besides the substantial advances in the prices 
of potatoes, eggs and butter there were less 
important advances in the prices of milk, 
cheese, lard and salt pork. Slight declines 
occurred in the prices of flour, bread, rolled 
oats, beef, mutton, sugar, beans and prunes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods, the total budget averaged $21.51 at 
the beginning of November as compared with 
$21.11 for October; $20.81 for November, 1924; 
$21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 for Novem- 
ber, 1922; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 
for November, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $21.61 for November, 1918, and $14.36 
for November, 1914. In fuel both coal and 
wood prices advanced slightly. Rent was un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
showed a substantial advance to 161.1 as com- 
pared with 156.6 for October; 157.7 for 
November, 1924; 153.3 for November, 1923; 
151.9 for November, 1922; 153.6 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; 224.5 for November, 1920; and 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak). ‘In the 
grouping according to chief component 
material five of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower and one 
was unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: Vegetables and Their Products due to 
higher prices for grains, flour and other milled 
products and potatoes; Animals and their 
Products due to higher prices for eggs and 
cheese which more than offset the declines in 
prices of hogs, sheep and meats; Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper because of higher prices 
for spruce lumber; Non-Ferrous Metals due 
to increased prices for copper, silver, tin and 
solder; and Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products declined 
mainly because of lower prices for raw cotton 
and cotton yarn. Jron and its Products was 
lower because of lower prices for tin plate, 
round and square steel bars and black steel 
sheets which more than offset the advances in 
pig iron and iron scrap. Non-Metallic Miner- 
als and Their Products were unchanged. 





The Legislature of New South Wales has 
passed a bill providing for the introduction 
of a forty-four hour working week throughout 
the state. 
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NOVA SCOTIA COAL COMMISSION 


oat ae Commission appointed by the Govern- 

ment of Nova Scotia to inquire into the 
coal mining industry following the cessation 
of work in the principal mines from March 
6 to August 9, held its first session on No- 
vember 3. The constitution of the Commis- 
sion and the matters to be inquired into were 
given in the Lasour Gazette for November, 
pp. 1076-7. The appointment of the Com- 
mission was one of the provisions in the terms 
of settlement of the dispute proposed by the 
Government of Nova Scotia and accepted by 
the parties to the dispute, including an interim 
contract for six months. 

Between November 3 and November 11 tthe 
Commission visited the mines and mining dis- 
tricts in Cape Breton Island, and began public 
hearings on November 11. It was arranged 
that the Commission would issue each day a 
report on the proceedings and the press was 
requested not to publish other information. 
Later it was arranged that the Canadian Press 
would co-operate with the Commission in 
preparing these statements. 

The secretary of the Commission was Mr. 
T. J. Brown, Deputy Minister of Works and 
Mines for the Province of Nova Scotia, and 
the attorney and assistant secretary of the 
Commission was Mr. Claude S. Richardson. 
The Technical Advisor of the Commission 
was Mr. W. T. Armour who accompanied the 
chairman from England. 

The miners were represented by the dis- 
trict officers, President J. W. McLeod; Vice- 
President Joseph Nearing; Secretary A. A. 
Mackay, and International board member 
William Hayes, and by A. D. Campbell, soli- 
citor. 
certain of the officers and staff of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, president Roy 
Wolvin; vice-president J. E. McLurg; gen- 
eral superintendent of mines, Alex. S. McNeil; 
general manager of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, H. J. McCann; the engineer for the 
Corporation, Walter Herd, and by F. H. Mar- 
key, K.C., and the Honourable F. H. Phippen, 
K.C., solicitors. 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and Mr. 
John L. Lewis, International President of the 
United Mine Workers of America were not 
present as anticipated. 

The first witnesses were those for the 
miners, including the District President and 
miners, who gave information as to working 
and living conditions. These were followed 
by Messrs. Silby Barrett: and Robert Baxter, 
Ex-Presidents of the District, and by Mr. 
J. B. McLachlan, ex-editor of the Maritime 
Labour Herald, and Secretary of the District 


The employers were represented by - 


from its first organization to 1923. The chair- 
man announced November 25, that any mem- 
ber of the general public might be heard if 
the secretary were notified, but none applied. 

On November 26, the president of the Steel 
Corporation began his evidence and was fol- 
lowed by the other officers and staff, giving 
information as to the organization of the 
Corporation and as to the condition of the 
constituent companies. Private hearings of 
the Commission were held for certain evidence . 
and statements from the companies’ books 
were given the Commission whose accountant 
also examined the books and documents in 
the offices of the constituent companies. 

On November 28, evidence was given by 
Mr. J. C. Watters, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada from 1911 
to 1918, adviser to the Fuel Controller, and 
organizer for certain bodies in Nova Scotia 
after that date. 

It had been arranged that cross-examination 
of witnesses would be by the officers of the 
Miners and of the Corporation, but not by 
counsel, 

Early in December it was announced that 
the Commission would take further evidence 
at Halifax, later at Montreal and again at 
Halifax as to mines in Pictou and Cumber- 
land, and on behalf of the public. 





Compensation in the Fishing Industry 


The Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation recently appointed a committee to 
consider the problems of the fishing industry 
in regard to the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and to devise means for secur- 
ing better conditions of work. Practically al! 
the men engaged in fishing are partners in 
the industry, making it in a sense a co- 
operative venture, the vessel owners taking 
half the proceeds of the catch and the crew 
sharing the other half. The owners therefore 
consider it unfair that while they fit out the 
schooners, pay half of all expenses. and receive 
only half the proceeds of the venture they are 
compelled to pay the entire compensation 
assessment. They contend that this item of 
compensation should be charged to general 
expenses, and that the vessel owners and the 
sharesmen should bear an equal proportion of 
the assessment. 

In regard to compensation, fishermen injured 
on the Newfoundland banks are taken to a 
port in that country, and receive no com- 
pensation; and there’ is a feeling among those 
engaged in the industry that despite the high 
rate of assessment adequate protection is not 
provided. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts during 

November was nine, as compared with 

11 in October. The time loss for the month 

was greater than during November, 1924, 

being 34,832 working days, as compared with 

5,148 working days in the same month last 
year. 





Number of Number of] Time loss 


Date : employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

November, 1925...... 9 3,594 34,832 

September, 1925....... 11 732 12 ,533 

November, 1924...... 3 353 5,148 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


Five disputes, involving 250 employees, 
were carried over from October. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to No- 
vember, and one commencing during Novem- 
ber, terminated during the month. At the 
end of November, therefore, there were on 
record: seven strikes and lockouts as follows: 
coal miners, Drumheller and Wayne, Alberta; 
clothing workers at Toronto; hat and cap 
makers at Toronto; fur workers at Montreal; 
printing compositors and stereotyper at Ed- 
monton; moulders at Owen Sound, and boiler- 
makers and pipefitters at Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organizations 
eoncerned have not yet called them off. In- 
formation is available as to six such disputes, 
namely, cigarmakers at Montreal, commencing 
March 24, 1925; moulders at Galt, August 2, 
1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 1924; 
moulders at Hamilton, January 30, 1925; 
moulders at Sarnia, March, 38, 1925, and 
street railway employees at St. John, N.B., 
June 29, 1921. 
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Of the disputes which began during No- 
vember, three were for increased wages and 
one was against a reduction in wages. Of the 
strikes and lockouts which terminated during 
November one was in favour of employees, 
and one was indefinite pending a final settle- 
ment by a Board of Arbitration. 

Information has been received as to a dis- 
pute about wages in a coal mine at Canmore, 
Alberta, which was reported to have caused 
a cessation of work for three weeks, work be- 
ing resumed November 26, after an arrange- 
ment to have the dispute settled by the pit 
committee and the mine manager. Further 
particulans have not been received. 

The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, DRUMHELLER AND WAYNE, 
Avperta—A strike of 1,465 coal miners for an 
increase in wages for drivers from $4.90 a day 
to $5.40 a day occurred on November 30, and 
remained unsettled. 


CiorHina Workers, MontreaL, Quy.—This 
strike for an alleged violation of the agree- 
ment commencing October 2, involving 18 em- 
ployees was reported in the November issue 
without full particulars. After negotiations 
the employer agreed to abide by the agree- 
ment and work was resumed November 28. 


CLoruina Workers, Toronto, Ont—Nine 
clothing workers employed by one firm went 
on strike November 16, for increased rates on 
piece-work. This strike remained unsettled at 
the end of the month. 


Boor Facrory EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC, Qur.—A 
dispute involving 2,100 employees, approxim- 
ately 1,500 men and 600 women, in 14 boot 
and shoe factories, occurred at Quebec on No- 
vember 16, in regard to a reduction in wages. 
The employers had proposed a new contract 
with the union providing for a wage scale 
said to be 20 per cent or more lower, and new 
working rules. During the negotiations carried 
on previous to the cessation of work the union 
agreed to the changes in working conditions, 
but not to the changes in wages. After be- 
ing out of work for two weeks the Adminis- 
trator of the Archdiocese of Quebec was suc- 
cessful in getting the two parties to agree to 
settle the dispute as to wages by resuming 
work pending arbitration, work being resumed 
under the new factory rules on November 30. 
Arrangements for the arbitration had not been 
made at the end of the month. 
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UpHo.sterers, MontreaL, Que—In the 


strike of upholsterers at Montreal which be-, 


gan June 27, against alleged bad working con- 
ditions, the workers have from time to time 
secured work elsewhere, and at the end of 
November none were receiving strike pay, but 
the union has not called off the strike. 
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BoILERMAKERS AND PIPEFITTERS, VICTORIA, 
B.C.—Twenty boilermakers and helpers called 
pipefitters went on strike November 26,’ for 
increased wages from $6.20 and $4.80 respec- 
tively per day, to $7.20 and $6.40 per day. 
This strike remained unsettled at the end of 
the month. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1925. 


Number | Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality }employees Bene 
ays 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to November, 1925. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 


Clothing workers, Montreal, 18 
Que. 

sr and cap makers, Toronto, 10 
t 


nt. 
Fur and leather products, other 
than boots and shoes: 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que.. 200 


Fur workers.’ lorente;-Ostore: | Vii. & Le a. 


Printing and publishing: 
;. Printing compositors and 13 
g.  stereotypers, Edmonton, 
Alta. 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont.. 9 


Miscellaneous: 


Upholsterers, Montreal, Que..}..........]....006. 


306 |Commenced October 2, against alleged violation of 


agreement. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed November 23; in favour of employees. 4 


240 |Commenced June 16, for recognition of the union. 


Unterminated. 


4,800 |Commenced April 1, failure to renew agreements 


and proposed substitution of individual agree- 
ments. Unterminated. 


..{Commenced February 20, for recognition of the 


union. Information received indicates employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected. 


312 |Commenced June 19, against reduction in wages 


Unterminated. 


216 |Commenced January 19, against a reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


..|{Commenced June 27, for improved working condi- 


tions.. Information received indicates employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during November, 1925. 


Minina, Non-FrerRRovs, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Drumheller and 1,465 
Wayne, Alta. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 
Pence workers, Toronto, 9 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
Boot factory employees, Que- 2,100 
bec, Que. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Boilermakers and pipefitters, 20 
Victoria, B.C. 


1,465 |Commenced November 30, for increased wages. 


Unterminated. 


113 |Commenced November 16, for increased rates for 


piece work. Unterminated. 


27,300 |Commenced November 16, against a reduction in 


wages. Settled through the mediation of the 
Bishop of Quebec and work resumed November 
re pending final settlement by a Board of Arbi- 
ration. 


80 |Commenced November 26, for increased wages. 


Unterminated. 
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“CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Proceedings at First Meeting 


‘THE first meeting of the Canadian Na- 

_ tional Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2, was held in Montreal, on 
November 17 to 19 inclusive. The establish- 
ment of this Board was noted in the last issue 
of the LaBsour Gazetre. It deals with disputes 
arising between the management of the rail- 
ways and the clerks and certain other office 
and station employees: who are named in the 
schedule of rules governing these classes con- 


tained in the existing agreement between the 


Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees. The procedure followed 
by the new Board is similar to that of the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1 (Lasour Gazette August, 1925, and previous 
issues), which deals with disputes arising be- 
tween the various railway companies and the 
members of the railway Brotherhoods. 

Board of Adjustment No. 2 is composed of 
the following members:— 

Representing the railway—Mr. H. Morton, 
Moncton, N.B.; J. F. Aichison, Toronto, On- 
tario; D. Turney, Toronto, Ontario; W. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Representing the employees—Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, Ottawa, Ont.; M. M. Maclean, Otta- 
wa, Ont.; N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Man.; 
and C. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alta. 

All members of the Board were present at 
the first meeting excepting Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
whose place was filled by his substitute, Mr. 
A. E. Crilly, Chief of the Wage Bureau, Mont- 
real. The Board adjusted differences in nine 
cases, which are outlined below. 


Case No. 1.—Traffic Department, Atlantic 
Region. 


A stenographer in the General Baggage 
Agent’s Office, Moncton, N.B., submitted a 
claim for the maximum apprentice rate of 
pay as of February 22, 1925, to July, 1925, 
the date on which she was promoted to an- 
other position. The employees’ contention 
was that having served more than two years 
as a Clerk, she was entitled to maximum ap- 
prenticeship rate from a date forty-five days 
previous to the date on which claim was filed, 
until transferred to another position, as per 
Article 14, Rule D of schedule. No written 
statement was submitted by the Railway nor 
oral evidence given in rebuttal of the claim. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 
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Case No. 2.—Traffie Department, Atlantic 
Region. 


Another employee in the same office filling 
a position covered by item 2 of Article 2 of 
the schedule, claimed the rate of $45 per 
month, the maximum rate for such employees 
as of February 22, 1925. The employees con- 
tended that this employee having served more 
than two years in a position as above stated 
was entitled to the maximum rate for such 
position, $45 per month from a date forty-five 
days previous to the date on which claim was 
filed, as per Article 14, Rule D of the schedule. 
No written statement was submitted by the 
Railway nor oral evidence given in the re- 
buttal of the claim. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 3.—Traffic Department, Atlantic 
Region. 

This case was similar to Case No. 1. 

Case No. 4.—Traffic Department, Atlantic 
Region. 

A clerk in the same office submitted a claim 
for maximum apprentice rate of pay as of 
February 22, 1925. The employees contended 
that this employee having served more than 
two years as a clerk, was entitled to the 
maximum apprenticeship rate of $87.50 per 
month as per Article 13 of the schedule, from 
a date forty-five days previous to the date 
on which claim was made for the rate, to 
the General Baggage Agent. No written 
statement was submitted by the Railway nor 
oral evidence given in rebuttal of the claim. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 5.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


This case concerned the interpretation of 
Article 25, Rule A. “Detention” Schedule 
Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car Department. 
The employees asked for interpretation of the 
above rule and instanced two specific cases of 
detention for which they contended the em- 
ployees should have been paid thereunder. 

A steward and his crew left Montreal on 
June 25 on their regular assignment and 
arrived in Winnipeg on June 27. They left 
Winnipeg on the return trip June 28 and 
arrived in Beachburg, near Ottawa, about 3.30 
a.m. on June 30. Their car was cut off the 
eastbound train at that point and returned 
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to Winnipeg, arriving there on July 1. They 
left Winnipeg, July 2 and! arrived in Mont- 
real on July 4, four days after the date they 
were due to arrive on the first trip mentioned. 

Another steward and his crew left Montreal 
on their regular assignment, May 17, and 
arrived in Winnipeg May 20, twenty-four 
hours late. Instead of being returned to 
Montreal on their regular train they were or- 
dered through to Edmonton, from which point 
they returned to Winnipeg. From Winnipeg 
they were returned to Montreal on the Win- 
nipeg train, arriving in ‘Montreal on May 27, 
five days later than the date they would have 
arrived had they not been sent through Ed- 
monton. 

The employees contended that these stew- 
ards and their crews should be paid deten- 
tion time as per Article 25, Rule A. The con- 
tention of the Railways was that they should 
be paid for loss of layover under Article 25, 
Rule B of the schedule. 

The decision of the Board was that on the 
question of interpretation of Article 25, Rule 
A (compensation for detention) in all cases 
where a crew is late in arriving at any ter- 
minal (either home or distant) for any reason 
except when required to double back, they 
shall be paid in accordance with Rule A of 
Article 25. Where called upon to double 
back either out of a terminal or en route, they 
shall be paid for loss of layover in accordance 
with Rule B of Article 25, and the claim of 
the two stewards and their crews are to be 
settled on that basis. 


Case No. 6.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


The employees submitted a claim to have 
sleeping car conductors placed on sleeping 
cars operating between Halifax, N.S., and St. 
John, N.B., on trains numbers 1, 411, 8 and 
20 in accordance with Article 14 of the Rules 
for Sleeping and Dining Car Employees, 
effective October 1, 1920, which reads as fol- 
lows:—“ Regular passenger trains between 
Halifax and St. John six days per week—three 
regular conductors and porters.” 

At the time the schedule was agreed to 
there was a through passenger train operat- 


ing between Halifax and St. John. Since that - 


date the through passenger train has been 
discontinued, but as a sleeping car has been 
operated between the above mentioned 
stations on the four trains indicated’ the em- 
ployees contended that so far as the sleeping 
car department was concerned regular pass- 
enger trains were being operated six days 
per week and that sleeping car conductors 
should be employed. They further contended 
that if the present service was regarded) as a 


new run the Railway should have conferred 
with the employees’ General Committee as 
to the manning of the sleeping cars operated 
thereon. The Railways contended that the 
regular passenger trains Nos. 9 and 10 oper- 
ating between Halifax and St. John were dis- 
continued on September 26, 1924, and that 
the new service did not constitute a similar 
service to that covered by Clause 4 of Article 
14 of the schedule, also that there was not 
sufficient work to be dione on this run to jus- 
tify sleeping car conductors being used in 
addition to porters. 

The decision of the Board was as follows:— 
“ As apparently Article 14 of the schedule has 
not been complied with in the manning of 
this service since the withdrawal of through 
passenger night trains by the abolition of 
trains 9 and 10, the Board decided that the 
case be referred back to the parties concerned 
who should promptly confer and endeavour to 
arrive at a settlement. Failing a settlement 
the case is to be referred back to the Board 
within thirty days of this date.” 


Case No. 7.—Accounting Department, Mont- 
real. 


An employee submitted a claim for the posi- 
tion of local rates checker. On July 20, 1925, 
a position classified as Local Rates Checker, 
rated at $160 per month, in the Auditor of 
Freight Accounts Department (Rates De- 
partment) was bulletined. The position was 
awarded to another employee who had ap- 
proximately six months’ less service in the 
Railway than the claimant. The employees 
contended that the senior applicant was 
entitled to the promotion. The Railways 
contended that the claimant being employed 
in the Investigation Department had no ex- 
perience in the Rates Department and was 
therefore not capable of filling the position 
bulletined. In addition to considering the 
written statement containing the contention 
of the emiployees and the Railways, the em- 
ployees appeared before the Board and sub- 
mitted oral argument. Evidence of other em- 
ployees as to the qualifications of the claim- 
ant for the position was also heard and it 
developed that the position in question was 
that of second in charge of a staff of about 
sixty-five clerks. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 8.—Accounting Department, Monc- 


ton, N.B. 


The employees submitted a claim to have 
the position of Material Distribution Clerk 
in the Auditor of Disbursements Office, 'Monc- 
ton, bulletined in accordance with schedule 
effective September 16, 1924. The employees 
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contended that the position of Material Dis- | 


tribution Clerk, having become vacant July 
1, 1925, by reason of the previous occupant 
being granted leave of absence for six months 
dating from January 1, 1925, the position 
should have been bulletined as at the former 
date and the position awarded to the senior 
qualified applicant. The contention of the 
Railways was that this position was previously 
covered by schedule under “ Auditor of Stores 
and Mechanical Accounts,” and being sub- 
sequently merged with the Auditor of Dis- 
bursements Office had lost its identity as a 
separate unit, and that the vacant positions 
in the latter Department not having been 
bulletined prior to January 38, 1925, the De- 
partment was not called upon to bulletin such 
position, the same having become vacant they 
claimed on January 1, 1925, the date the for- 
mer occupant retired from the service and 
not July 1 as claimed by the employees. 

The Board decided that the rate as shown 
for the position when in the Office of Stores 
and Mechanical Accounts having been re- 
established the position should now be bul- 
letined. 


Case No. 9.—Accounting Department, Monc- 
ton, N.B. 

The employees submitted a claim for the 
continuation of schedule rates for the position 
of Labour Distribution Clerk, Material Dis- 
tribution ‘Clerk, Assistant Labour Distribu- 
tion Clerk, Clerk Assistant Mechanical Pay- 
rolls, Timekeeper Mechanical Pay-rolls and 
Wahl Operator. The employees contended 
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that the Railways were insisting upon reduc- 
tions of rates for these schedule positions con- 
trary to the agreement between the Railways 
and Employees’ Committee that there would 
not be any reduction im rates of pay, and 
that the rates of pay for these positions in 
the Auditor of Disbursements’ Office, Monc- 
ton, should continue as set forth in the 
schedule effective February 16, 1923, and that 
employees filling such positions should receive 
the rates as shown in the said schedule. ‘The 
Railways contended that because of the mer- 
ger of a part of the staff of the Auditor of 
Stores and Mechanical Accounts with the 
Auditor of Disbursements Office the duties 
incidental to these positions were not the 
same, but that no reduction had been made 
with the exception of the position of Material 
Distribution Clerk. 

The Board’s decision was as follows:— 
“Whereas the position of Material Distribu- 
tion Clerk, as established in the Auditor of Dis- 
bursements Office,. did not carry with it the 
entire duties of the position as when in the 
Office of Auditor of Stores and Mechanical 
Accounts, it is decided that inasmuch as no 
change was made in the rate at the time the 
position was merged with the Auditor of Dis- 
bursements Office the rate of $158 per month 
as previously shown in the schedule for this 
position should be re-established. In view of 
the fact that no reduction has actually taken 
place in the rates for the other six positions 
enumerated in this case, it is decided that 
such claims are not a matter for considera- 
tion by the Board.” 





Vacations with Pay in Industries in New York State 


A special bulletin (Number 138) issued by 
the Department of Labour of the State of New 
York, gives the results of a recent inquiry into 
the policy of manufacturers in regard to vaca- 
tions with pay. 

Vacations with pay were given to office 
workers in 91 per cent of the plants, to fore- 
men in 68 per cent, to production workers in 
18 per cent. Certain types of production work- 
ers were in some cases excluded from vacation 
policies; these were in most instances piece 
workers. Large plants more often than small 
plants had vacation policies for production 
workers; 30 per cent of the plants having more 
than 500 employees as opposed to 15 per cent 
of those having less than 100 employees. The 
chemical and food industries had a large pro- 
portion of plants which had vacation policies 
for production workers; the textile, wood, lea- 
ther, stone, clay and glass industries a small 
proportion. 

The usual length of vacation for office work- 


ers was twice that for production workers, the 
majority of plants giving two weeks’ vacation 
to office workers and one week to production 
workers. ‘Eligibility for vacation was based 
primarily upon a minimum period of employ- 
ment, 60 per cent of the plants requiring that 
all workers, office, foreman and production, be 
employed a year in order to qualify for vaca- 
tion. The usual basis of pay for time workers 
was the full weekly wage; for piece workers 
the average weekly wage. Vacations were al- 
most universally given during the summer 
months. A general shut down during the 
vacation period occurred in 17 per cent of the 
plants which gave vacations to production 
workers. 

Seventeen factories or 6 per cent of the 
plants which had established vacation policies 
for production workers, had abandoned them. 
Of those plants which had maintained vaca- 
tion policies, 98 per cent found them sgatis- 
factory. 
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JOINT COUNCIL IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Work of Laurentide Council during Three Years 


A BOUT three years ago the Laurentide 

Company, Limited, of Grand’Mére in 
the Province of Quebec, organized a joint 
industrial council under the title of the 
Laurentide Council. This company manu- 
factures pulp and paper, and employs about 
twelve hundred workpeople. The purposes of 
joint councils in industry were outlined in a 
supplement to the Lasour Gazerre for Feb- 
ruary, 1921. This form of industrial co- 
operation was brought into prominence by the 
report of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations which in their report (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1919, Supplement) recom- 
mended that the organization of such councils 
should be encouraged as a “means for 
insuring that industrial conditions affecting 
relations between employers and employees 
shall be reviewed from time to time by those 
concerned, with a view to improving condi- 
tions in the future.” At the same time the 
Commissioners declared themselves to be 
“under no illusion as to industrial councils 
constituting a universal panacea for all in- 
dustrial troubles. Their usefulness will depend 
upon the spirit with which they are adopted. 
We believe, however, that nothing but good 
can possibiy result from their establishment 
in all industries where a considerable number 
of people are employed.” 


The Laurentide Council 


Three years ago no organization existed 
among the employees of the MLaurentide 
Company through which negotiations with 
the management could be conducted. The 
Laurentide Council was therefore organized as 
a connecting link between the Company and 
its staff to deal with all complaints or 
suggestions on the part of the employees and 
to make known the policies and plans of the 
management. Its purposes are stated in the 
Rules and By-laws as follows:— 

“The Laurentide Council is formed for the 
“purpose of furnishing a means whereby the 
ideas, suggestions or criticisms of the employ- 
ees of the Laurentide Company may be 
brought before the management of the 
Company in a way that will assure the 
management that such ideas, suggestions or 
criticisms are those held by a majority of 
the employees, and have been duly considered 
before being presented, and also in order that 
the general policies of the Company, as 
decided upon by the Management, may be 
properly presented and explained to the 
employees. 


My 


“Tt is not proposed that the Council shall 
have any powers to enforce its decisions 
either upon the employees or the manage- 
ment, but that any question brought before 
it as to the successful operation of the 
Company’s mills, may be fully discussed and 
carefully considered from all points of view, 
and the decisions reached may then be 
presented both to the employees and the 
management in any way that the Council 
may see fit.” 

The Rules further provide that “there shall 
be no discrimination under this plan against 
any employee because of race, political or 
religious affiliation, or membership in any 
labour or other organization.” and that “ every 
representative shall be wholly free in his 
performance of duties as such and shall not 
be discriminated against on account of any 
action taken by him in good faith in his 
capacity as representative.” 

The Council consists of twenty-five mem- 
ers, eighteen elected by the workmen and 
seven appointed by the management. The 
preliminary work on grievances and minor 
cases that come up is handled by an executive 
committee of five men, elected by the Council 
from its‘own membership, which meets every 
Monday afternoon unless there is no business 
to come before it. Any cases which it is able 
to settle to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned are considered closed without being 


prought before the general council. The latter 


meets regularly once a month; though special 
meetings may be called at any time necessary. 
Under a recent amendment to the Rules the 
employees elect their representatives according 
to parliamentary methods. 

The Rules and By-laws fix the basis of 
representation as follows:—  . 

Ten representatives are elected from the 
paper mill, finishing and shipping department, 
beater room, cutter room and core room. 

One representative from paper mill repairs 
and cleaners. 

One representative from sulphite mill 
(digester house and acid plant, screen room, 
day gang and repairs). 

One representative from groundwood mill 
(grinder room, screen room and repairs). 

One representative from steam plant and 
railway department. 

One representative from wood preparing 
departments (logs to mill, barker room and 
chipper room). | 

Two representatives from machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, millwrights, electricians (No. 


il 
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1 and No. 2 payrolls), pattern shop, pipe 
fitters, painters and’ tinsmiths. 

One representative from general mills 
(policemen and watchmen, etc.), mill supply, 
village, stables, labourers, roads and yards. 

There are thus eighteen representatives of 
the workmen on the Council. Each voting 
group has entire freedom to determine the 
method it will elect its representatives to the 
Council. The term of office of the Council 
is One year. 

During the three years of its existence the 
Laurentide Council has successfully dealt with 
all cases in regard to wages, working condi- 
tions, etc., which have come before it; and 
has in addition originated three schemes of 
considerable importance to the employees, the 
“Stock Purchasing Plan,” the “ Employees’ 
Saving Plan” and the “Vacation Plan.” 

Stock Purchasing Plan.—Under the Stock Pur- 
chasing Plan, which went into effect in 1928, 
a block of 2,000 shares of Laurentide stock 
was sold to the employees on the instalment 
plan, payment being made at the rate of 
$1 per share or more, on each pay day. In 
addition to the regular dividends on this stock 
the Company pays an annual bonus of from 
$1 to $5 a share, according to the subscriber’s 
length of service, for a period of five years 
from the date of subscription, provided the 
subscriber holds the stock and remains in the 
Company’s service. These bonuses cost about 
$7,300 during the past year. Payments on 
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the last of the outstanding subscriptions will 
be completed about the end of the year, after 
which the Council are in hopes of securing 
another issue aS soon as conditions warrant 
it. There were 591 subscribers to the plan 
out of a total payroll of about 1,100. 


Employees’ Saving Plan—The Employees’ 
Saving Plan, originally thought of as a 
temporary means of enabling those who had 
completed payments on their stock subscrip- 
tions to continue their savings, has proved 
unexpectedly popular since the beginning, and 
has attracted a considerable number of men 
who did not go in for the original “Stock 
Purchasing Plan.” Under its provisions any 
employee may have any part of his pay up 
to a maximum of 20 per cent deducted from 
his pay cheque and held by the Company 
to the credit of his account. Interest on 
credit balances at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum is allowed, and credited to each man’s 
account on January 1, and July 1, each year. 
It is expected that if and when a new stock 
issue is brought out, most of the credits 
accumulated by the men will be applied in 
payment of their stock. 


Vacation Plan—The “ Vacation Plan ” which 
has now been in effect for two years is still 
regarded as being more or less on trial. It 
provides that every employee of more than 
five years’ service shall have one week’s voca- 
tion with pay each year. 


Success of Co-operation Plan in C.N.R. Shops at Winnipeg 


The Alberta Labour News, in an article by 
Robert Hewitt on the Co-operation Plan in 
the shops on the Canadian Niational Railways 
system, states that good results have followed 
already from joint management in the 
Winnipeg shops. The establishment of the 
“Baltimore and Ohio plan” throughout the 
Canadian National Railway system was noted 
in the September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
and in previous issues. 

“Conditions in the shops are already more 
safe, more sanitary and more convenient. 
The work goes on in many ixstances with 
less exertion, Jess suspicion, and isss antag- 
onism. Material formerly secured from out- 
side non-union firms where it was produced 
under sweat-shop conditions, is gradually being 
manufactured in our own shops, under union 
conditions and at a lower cost to the 
company. Schedule violations are becoming 
fewer, and are more speedily adjusted, while 
at the same time the stabilization of employ- 
ment as well as the gradual elimination of 


the very obnoxious, individual bonus system 


found in some large eastern shiops are due in 
no small measure to the introduction of this 
co-operative method of shop management. 
“There has at times been a suspicion in 
the minds of some of us that the intro- 
duction of the co-operative method might 
have a tendency to lessen our interest in our 
trade unions. I am free to admit that I was 
one of those who was inclined to be sceptical, 
but I find to-day that as’ far as Winnipeg i3 
concerned, that all of the C.N.R. shop trades 
are now holding more meetings, and larger 
meetings than formerly. The co-operative 
method of management is the main centre 
of interest in their meetings, membership is 
increasing, as well as interest and enthusiasm. 
“To one who knows the Winnipeg shopmen 
as I have known them, to have been absent 
for some months during the installation of the 
co-operative method, and to return again to 
get in touch with them, the changed relations 
between employer and employee, the chaniged 
mental attitude of both, and the renewed 
interest in their organizations on the part of 
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the men, is perhaps more apparent than it 
would be to one who has been in constant 
touch with the situation. 

“On the future possibilities of co-operation 
we can only theorise. But to me it seems 
only logical to assume that it will soon apply 
as a system institution rather than to 
individual shops only. Other railway organ- 
izations are already making enquiries regard- 
ing it, so that it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, that as time goes on we will 


come to workers’ participation in the manage- 
ment, not only of the shops here and there, 
but also in the mechanical and operating 
departments of the entire system.” It is my 
earnest hope that in the not far distant 
future, we shall have equal representation on 
every body of management up to and includ- 
ing the Board of Directors which to me ranks 
equal in importance to having workers repre- 
sentation on any governing body in the 
country, whether Federal, Provincial or 
Municipal.” 


INSURANCE OF WAGE-EARNERS AGAINST SICKNESS 


HE Initernational Labour Office, in a mem- 
orandum on the number of wage-earners 
compulsorily insured against sickness in vari- 
ous countries, points out that the remarkable 
progress of compulsory sickness insurance dur- 
ing the last forty years is illustrated by the 
fact that sinec 1883, the year when Germany 
made sickness insurance compulsory for the 
great majority of its industrial wage-earners, 
as many as twenty-two States have introduced 
compulsory sickness insurance schemes, varying 
somewhat in scope, for their wage-earners. At 
the end of 1924, there were in Europe more 
than fifty million wage-earners of various 
occupations compulsorily enrolled in sickness 
insurance organizations. 


General Workers’ Sickness Insurance 


Of the twenty-two States which have in- 
stituted compulsory insurance, not less than 
twelve have adopted, either at the outset or 
in stages, the principle of general workers’ 
insurance, whereby compulsion to insure is 
applied to every person living by the proceeds 
of his labour in a situation of economic de- 
pendence. 

In the following countries, compulsory in- 
surance applies to the whole of the wage- 
earning population: Austria (1888); Bulgaria 
(1924); Chile (1924); Czechoslovakia (1888) ; 
Germany (1911); Great Britain (1911); Irish 
Free State (1911); Norway (1915); Poland 
(1920) ; Portugal (1919); Russia (1922); Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom (1922). The accom- 
panying table gives information taken from 
official sources, concerning the ‘number of 
wage-earners actually insured in eight of 
these countries, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. Com- 
pared with the most recent census figures for 
the total population, and, where available, 
for the total wage-earning population, these 
figures indicate what proportions of these two 


totals respectively are covered by compul- 
sory sickness insurance. 
NumBer or INSURED Prrsons, Toran PoruLaTION AND 


Toran WAGE-EARNING PoruLaTION IN HicHT STATES 
Possessing GENERAL WoRKERS’ SICKNESS INSURANCE 








Fraction of 


Number of | Fraction of | total wage- 
Country insured total earning 
persons population | population 
per cent! | per cent! 
Austria. sacmienas 1,620,000 25 75 
(end of 1922) 

Czecho-slovakia. . 2,136,600 17 75 
(end of 1922) 

Germany.........].. 20,180,500 31 84 
(end of 1922) 

Great Britain..... 15,037,000 35 86 
(end of 1924) 

NOEWAYa-tas sae ee 592,135 22 75 
(end of 1922) 

Poland Sac. tee , 725,80! 62 —4 
(end of 1924) 

RUSSIA acs see 5,735,000 6 4 
(end of 1924) 

Serb-Croat Slo- — 

vene Kingdom.. 471,232 4 ft 

(end of 1924) 


1The figures are approximate, and vary in accuracy 
according as the general or occupational census was more or 
less recent. 

217% if family insurance, which is compulsory in Poland, 
is taken into account. 

3 No figures available. 

The table shows that Great Britain is the 
country in which the highest proportion of the 
population is insured (86 per cent) ; it is closely 
followed by Germany (84 per cent). Then 
come Austria, Czechoslovakia and Norway 
with 75 per cent. These five States had al- 
ready instituted before the war an insurance 
system covering the whole country. The other 
countries in the table, ranged in the order 
of the density of their insured population, 
are as follows: Poland, Russia, Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom. 

In the remaining four countries which have 
adopted general workers’ sickness insurance, 
the scheme has not been applied (Bulgaria, 
Chile, Portugal) while for the fourth, no re- 
cent figures are available (Irish Free State). 
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Limited Workers’ Insurance 


In several other countries compulsory in- 
surance, although introduced into the system 
of labour legislation, does not cover the whole 
wage-earning population, but only persons 
employed as manual and non-manual workers 
in commercial and industrial undertakings. 
The following countries fall into this group: 
Esthonia: Labour Code of 1911; Greece: 
Decree-Act of 8 November, 1923; Hungary: 
Act No. XIX of 1907; Japan: Act of 22 
April 1922; Latvia: Codification of 1922; 
Luxemburg: Act of 31 July, 1901; Roumania: 
Act of 25 June, 1912. 

For two of these countries official figures 
are available for the number of insured: Lux- 
emburg (47-174 or 18 per cent of the total 
population at the end of 1923); Hungary 
(647-875 or 8 per cent of the total population 
at the end of 1922). 

In the case of three countries, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Roumania, unofficial estimates 
are available, while in Greece and Japan the 
sickness insurance Act has not yet been put 
into force. 

In two great industrial countries, namely 
France and Italy, compulsory workers’ insur- 
ance is confined not to certain occupations, 
but to certain areas. In both these countries 
compulsory insurance exists only in the terri- 
tories attached to these countries in virtue 
of the Peace Treaty. 

In the Departments of the Upper-Rhine, 
the Lower-Rhine and tthe Moselle the num- 
ber of insured persons amounted to 413,383 
at the end of 1922. 

In the new Italian provinces there were at 
the end of 1922, 92,116 insured persons, not 
including those insured with the Seamen’s 
General Sickness Fund and the Fiume Sick- 
ness Fund. 

In Switzerland, compulsion to insure against 
sickness has been introduced for certain classes 
of the population by the two Cantons of Ap- 
penzell, the Canton of Bale-Ville and the 
Canton of St. Gall, in virtue of the Federal 
Act of 13 June, 1911. 


In several States which have not made 
sickness insurance compulsory, the wage-earn- 
ing population has the opportunity to join 
sickness funds of friendly societies set up by 
private initiative (Argentina, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland). 


Numeerr or Members or Sickness FunpDs oR FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Members of Fraction of 


sickness the total 
Country funds or population 
friendly (approxim- 
Societies ate) per 
cent 
Belgium vce mbes ce 710,000 (1923) 0 
DenmarkMeepeisiee otek oe 1,351,357 (1922) 39 
Minlandeeee a eta of sao + 100,940 (1922) 3 
France (without Alsace-Lor-| * oe 
TAING meat ee se a 2,745,999 (1921) 7 
Sweden Wig wot cic, ews al 727,999 (1921) 12 
Switzerland: .:. ct se. cscs __1841,196 (1923) 22 
casa Set 
1 Adults only. 


As voluntary sickness funds do not prepare 
statistics of membership by occupation, it is 
not possible to determine what proportion of 
the wage-earning population is voluntarily in- 
sured against sickness. Certain conclusions 
may, however, be drawn: there is no doubt 
that in Denmark, where the fraction of the 
population insured is highest (39 per cent), 
the great majority of wage-earners are mem- 
bers of sickness funds. Moreover, in Belgium, 
Sweden and Switzerland, a considerable pro- 
portion of the wage-earners appear to be 
affiliated to sickness funds. 

Finally, a large number of countries, while 
generally keeping to the principle of volun- 
tary insurance, have introduced one or more 
special schemes of compulsory insurance for 
wage-earners employed in certain kinds of 
undertakings, generally industrial or transport 
undertakings which are highly organized and 
offer special risks to wage-earners engaged in 
them. ! 





Fatalities in United States Coal Mines in September 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States in September, 1925, resulted in the loss 
of 142 lives, according to information fur- 
nished by state mine inspectors to the United 
States Bureau of Mines. All of the fatalities 
were at bituminous mines, as work at the 
anthracite mines was suspended during Sep- 
tember. No major disasters were reported 
during the month. 


at the coal mines throughout the 


During the first nine months of the present 
year, 1,612 men have been killed by accidents 
United 
States, a death rate per million tons of 3.76 
as compared with 4.48 for the same period 
last year. Reports for bituminous mines 
alone showed a nine-months fatality rate of 
3.35 as against 4.28 for the corresponding 
months last year, a reduction of 22 per cent 
during the present year. 
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APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM IN THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY AT VANCOUVER, B.C. 


JOINT committee of the General 
Contractors’ Association, the Associated 
Contractors of British Columbia and the 
Building Trades Council of Vancouver, B.C., 
reached an agreement during November 
under which a system of apprenticeship will 
be established for carpenters. When this 
scheme is found to be operating successfully 
the Joint Committee will endeavour to estab- 
lish a similar arrangement with regard to 
bricklayers and masons, and the other crafts 
represented on the Vancouver Building Trades 
Council, namely, plumbers, painters, sheet 
metal workers, structural iron workers, elec- 
tricians, plasterers and plasterers’ labourers, 


mill and factory workers, and steam and oper- 
ating engineers. | 

The members of the Joint Committee are 
as follows: Referee, J. K. Macrae; labour 
representatives, William Watts and William 
Dunn; contractors’ representatives, J. P. 
Hodgson and W. W. Bailey. 

According to reports in the press the Joint 
Committee expected to complete a preliminary 
survey of the apprenticeship situation on Jan- 
uary 1, when active work under the plan will 
commence. 

The report of the Committee, containing the 
Articles of Apprenticeship agreed upon, is as 
follows:— 


Report of Committee appointed to enquire into question of instituting an 
Apprenticeship System in the Local Building Construction Industries 


To the President and Members 
of the General Contractors’ Association: 

Your Committee appointed early this year 
to enquire into the above begs to report as 
follows :— 

During the time that has elapsed since the 
appointment of this Committee, correspond- 
ence has been maintained with the Secretary 
of the Association of Canadian Building & 
Construction Industries, Ottawa, as well as 
with the Masons’ Construction Association of 
the United States and Canada and consider- 
able information has been gathered from this 
correspondence and the collection of various 
articles which have been prepared under 
their authority, as well as those from the 
Department of Labour in Canada and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education at 
Washington, U.S.A., which would take too 
long to mention in detail in this report. 


Summarizing the Progress which has been 
made in Canada 


A conference was hheld in 1921 under the 
auspices of the Department of Labour, at 
which time it was proposed to institute a 
scheme of national apprenticeship for the 
building and construction industries with 
subsidiary local councils at various points. 
This scheme, while worked out in detail, has 
never been put into operation, mainly, we 
gather, because dependence was placed on 
the funds for this operation being provided by 
either the Dominion or Provincial Govern- 
ments, who failed to provide said funds. 

Another proposal made was that funds for 
Ontario be provided by the levying of an 
additional assessment by the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board to take care of the 
expenses involved. This has not so far been 
done. Progress has already been made in 
several cities in Ontario, largely owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Piggot, who has been instru- 
mental in securing the apprenticeship of a 
considerable number to learn the trades of 
carpenter and bricklayer under various local 
contractors, but without much co-ordination 
of effort. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
in any workable scheme of apprenticeship, a 
jocal council should be set up, composed of 
members of the Contractors’ Association, 
members of the Trades and Labour Council, 
and one independent, who select from them- 
selves a Chairman and appoint a Secretary. 

The young men desiring to enter a trade 
are apprenticed to an individual contractor 
but are subject to the supervision, and, to a 
certain extent, the authority of the Local 
Council who act as a means of assuring 
continuity of employment by switching the 
apprentice from one contractor to another as 
work is available. 

After careful consideration, we beg to 
submit for your consideration the following 
proposal :— 

(1) That a Local Council, to be known as 
the “Vancouver Apprenticeship Council” 
shall be set up and operated substantially 
as outlined in the attached “ Rules and 
Regulations.” 

(2) Such Council to be formed of five 
members, two appointed by the Contractors’ 
Association, two by the Trade Council of the 
Building Construction Industry, and one 
independent member. 
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(3) Finance—As it will be essential, in 
starting a scheme of this sort, to employ a 
part-time paid Secretary, provision of a fund 
sufficient to continue operations for the first 
year must be provided; this will probably 
amount to between $500 and $1,000, which we 
propose should be raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from members of this Association. 

(4) To finance the scheme after its initial 
start, we proposed that each Contractor who 
employs an apprentice agrees to pay into the 
Council fund an amount equal to a small 
percentage of the apprentice’s wages as set 
out in Clause (9) of this Report, not to 
exceed 10 per cent. 

(5) The apprentice shall attend evening 
school during the winter months as arranged 
by the Apprenticeship Council. The appren- 
tice will receive payment of wages when sick, 
provided that the sickness does not last for 
longer than one month in any one year, and 
only on the presentation of a medical 
certificate. 

(6) At the discretion of the Council no 
apprentice shall start his apprenticeship before 
the age of sixteen nor after the age of 
twenty-one years. The apprentice shall if 
requested produce a medical certificate of 
good health when indentured to a contractor. 

(7) Provision should be made for switching 
the apprentice from the contractor to whom 
he is bound, in the event of said contractor 
not having suitable work on which to place 
him, to another contractor who is able to 
furnish suitable work, as set forth by Clause 
(4) of the Indenture attached hereto. This 
being a temporary arrangement only until 
his own employer is able to give him the 
necessary work. 

(8) The apprenticeship should be for a 
period not less than four years. 

(9) Wages to be as follows:— 

First half of first year 15 per cent ‘of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 
Second half of first year 20 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 

First half of second year 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 
Second half of second year 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 

First half of third year 35 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 
Second half of third year 40 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 

First half of fourth year 45 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 
Second half of fourth year 50 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages in the trade. 
Bonus on completion of apprenticeship to 
be a minimum of one hundred dollars ($100) 
after passing final examination, to be paid 


from the funds of the Apprenticeship Council, 
which would no doubt be increased to those 
who showed special aptitude and application. 

The need for some such scheme has become 
more apparent to your Committee as from 
every side has come the ery that competent 
“tradesmen” are becoming unobtainable, as 
the older mechanics largely trained under the 
apprenticeship systems of Europe, drop out 
leaving no properly trained men to take their 
places. 

We are now assured of the co-operation of 
the Trades Council of the Building Con- 
struction Industry who have invited us to 
meet them on this question. 

Now is the logical time to act. The Con- 
tractors’ Association has it in their power to 
render a signal service to the community by 
providing an opportunity for some of our 
youth to learn a trade, thereby lessening the 
problem of unemployment, and at the same 
time, helping to solve their own problem of 
inefficient tradesmen. 

From out this small beginning would grow 
the means of providing training not only in 
the Building Construction Industry, but in 
other industries which would follow the 
example set. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. G. Hopcson, 
Chairman 
of the Apprentice Committee. 
Vancouver, B.C., September 26, 1925. 


Rules and Regulations governing Local 
Apprenticeship Councils 


1. This Council shall be known as the 
Vancouver Apprenticeship Council. 

2. Regular meetings of the Council shall be 
held monthly when three members present 
shall constitute a quorum. 

3. The general expenses of the Council, not 
including payment for time or expenses of 
members attending meetings or acting on 
behalf of the Council, shall be met by 
payments by the Employer of an amount 
calculated as a percentage of the Apprentice’s 
wages, not to exceed 10 per cent of such 
wages. 

4. The Council shall adopt and use the 
form of indenture issued by the Vancouver 
Apprenticeship Council, and make rules and 
regulations for assuring the employer and 
apprentice that the terms of indenture will 
be fully carried out in accordance with the 
following principles: 

(a) An apprentice shall be indentured to 
the employer and the employer shall under- 
take to give every apprentice the fullest 
opportunity of efficiently learning the trade 
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in the workshop, on the jrb, and by attend- 
ance at vocational schools. 


(b) The apprentice shall be bound to 
attend prescribed vocational classes. 
(c) Arrangements shall be made, where 


possible, with the local educational authorities 
for classes for apprentices at hours and 
periods during which the apprentices shall 
attend. 

(d) An Examination Board of not less than 
three members shall be established and shall 
conduct the examination for apprentices at 
stated periods. 

(e) The Council, may, for cause, cancel 
indentures when considered desirable, or 
arrange for the permanent transfer of an 
apprentice from one employer to another. 

(f) In order that apprentices working under 
the direction of the Council may have the 
best opportunity of obtaining the widest 
knowledge of their respective trades, it shall 
be open to the Council, by agreement with 
employers, to arrange for short periods of 
transfer or exchange of apprentices where it 
appears that by such transfer or exchange of 
apprentices the apprentice shall acquire special 
knowledge or experience. 

5. The Local Council shall assume respon- 
sibility with the employer for providing 
appropriate facilities for the apprentice to 
learn all branches of his trade. It shall 
determine the number of apprentices which 
may be necessary, due regard being had to 
the possibilities for future expansion or con- 
traction. It shall regulate the admission to 
the various trades in accordance with these 
conditions and subject to the trade agree- 
ments existing between the employer and 
employees. It shall have the right to dissolve 
the apprenticeship in case of serious default 
by either party in carrying out the provisions 
of the indenture. 

6. The Local Council shall prescribe all 
conditions of apprenticeship not fixed by the 
standard form of indenture. 

7. All complaints or disputes arising between 
employers and apprentices which cannot be 
settled between the parties, in regard to the 
conditions of work, discipline, wages, or other 
matters, shall be referred to this Council who 
shall have power to adjust such disputes, which 
shall be binding on all parties. 


INDENTURE OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Tuis INDENTURE made in duplicate this........ 
OfO. eek aa anise 19205, MebDetWeele.k . taettesies. . ss of the 
City and, District “Ole. co. <. oss. atlas “Wirst Party’’; 
his minor-Somi ess... sak. oheehiens ane “Second Party’’; and 
oe ay Eo ARES he Be ee having their principal place of 
business’ in’ the Crty. “of... 0%...2cecteess eee , and herein 
represented “DYskscn este dee Mere ee eace “Third Party’: 


Witnesseth: 

1. That the “First Party,’’ with the consent of the 
“Second Party,’’ doth hereby engage, place and bind 
the said ‘‘Second Party’ to the said ‘Third Party,’ to 
lear tne arts and trade Ofc see ceecie eid dcoee sete ree (0 
a period of four or more years, to be computed as 
and from the............ day Of sesesee bas 2 iol etl Ornitit 

2. The said party of the ‘First Part,’ 
concurrence of the ‘Second Party,’’ doth hereby 
covenant, promise and agree to and with the “Third 
Party,’”’ that during the said term of four or more 
years, the said ‘‘Second Party” shall well and faith- 
fully serve the said ‘‘Third Party,’ his secrets keep, 
his lawful commands and those of his foreman and 
other superior officers at all times readily and cheer- 
fully obey: that he shall give and devote to the 
said “Third Party’ his whole time and labour, and 
that he shall not damage nor waste or lend unlaw- 
ully any goods belonging to the ‘‘Third Party.” 

3. The thours of the said ‘“‘Second Party’ will be 
forty-four each and every week of the term of this 
apprenticeship, excepting Sundays and the following 
legal holidays—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. 

4. The said ‘‘Third Party’? agrees to take the said 
“Second Party’ as an apprentice and give him such 
opportunity for learning the said art and trade as 
may be determined by the said ‘‘Third Party,’ his 
foreman or employees to be suited to the capacity of 
the said ‘Second Party,” and according to the require- 
ments of the said ‘Third Party,’ in his business; 
also that if the said “Third Party” at any itime or 
times during the said term requires the occasional 
services of the said ‘Second Party’? in any depart- 
ment or branch of his business, other than that in 
which the art or trade of................ are required, 
it shall be lawful and competent, subject to the 
approval of ‘the Local Council, or the said ‘Third 
Party” his foreman or other superior officers, to assign 
and appoint for the time being, the said ‘‘Second 
Party’’ for the performance of such work as may be 
required in such other department or branch of their 
business, due regard being given to local trade rules, 
and the ‘‘Seond Party’’ agrees to well and faithfully 
perform such work. 

5. The said “First Party’? agrees that the ‘Second 
Party’? may be required to work for any other firm. 
engaged in a similar trade, subject to the ruling of 
the Local Apprenticeship Council, it being understood 
that all the time so spent by the ‘‘Second Party shall 
count as part of the apprenticeship term. 

6. The ‘First Party’’ hereby agrees that the said 
“Second Party” may be suspended from the service- 
of the said “Third Party” at any time during the- 
apprenticeship term for want of good and faithful 
attention to hiis duties, or for divulging secrets of the- 
said ‘‘Third Party,’ or for his not readily or cheer- 
fully obeying the lawful commands of the said ‘Third 
Party,’”’ his foreman or other superior officers, or for- 
any justifiable cause whatsoever, provided such suspen- 
sion shall be subject to an appeal to the Local 
Apprenticeship Council. 

7. The foreman or other superior officer of the- 
“Third Party’ shall have the power to suspend the- 
“Second Party’? for any misconduct, neglect of duty 
or insubordination, or for any other just cause, the 
reinstatement of said “Second Party’ being left to- 
the decision of the Local Council whose decision shall 
be final. 

8. Any time lost by the said ‘‘Second Party’ during - 
the years of his apprenticeship, at whatever time or- 
from whatever cause arising; shall be made good te. 
the said ‘‘Third Party” ‘by the said ‘‘Second Party,’ 
and the year in which the said time has been lost- 
shall be extended until at is fully made up, and the. 


ay 
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next succeeding year of the said apprenticeship shall 
not be deemed to commence until the said lost time 
shall be deemed to have been made up in the manner 
aforesaid. 

9. The ‘‘Second Party hereby agrees to attend even- 
ing vocational classes as designated by the Local 
Council and the ‘‘Second Party’? agrees to attend 
such classes, amounting in time to not less than........ 
hours per year for the first two years, and not less 
thansiy...3% hours per year for the remaining years, and 
to submit to such annual examinations as may be 
prescribed by said Council. The “Second Party” 
further agrees that advancement with respect to 
standing in the trade and rate of pay shall depend 
on the passing of such annual examinations. 

10. The “Third Party” agrees to pay to the 
“Second Party,’’ as remuneration for services rendered 
during the term of apprenticeship, the amounts of 
money specified below, said money to be paid on the 
regular pay days:— 

During the period of first half of first year 15 
per cent of journeymen’s wages in the trade. 

Second half of first year 20 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 

First half of second year 25 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 3 


Second half of second year 30 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 

First half of third year 35 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 

Second half of third year 40 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 

First half of fourth year 45 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 

Second half of fourth year 50 per cent of journeymen’s 

wages in the trade. 

Bonus on completion of apprenticeship to be a4 
minimum of $100 after passing final examinations. 

No wages will be paid for time lost through default 
of the apprentice except in case of sickness, when he 
shall receive pay, provided sickness does not last for 
longer than one month in any one year and then only 
on presentation of a Medical Certificate. 

11. The “‘Third Party’? may, at his discretion, in- 
crease the wages of the ‘Second Party’ without 
otherwise affecting this Agreement. 

12. It is understood between the parties hereto that 
this Agreement shall be carried out under tthe general 
supervision of the Local Apprenticeship Council of 
Vancouver. 

In witmess whereof, the said parties have hereto set 
their hands and seals. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazette relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
are also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in 
developing all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit 
to workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Survey of British Columbia School System 

The report of the commissioners appointed 
early in the summer of 1924 to investigate 
and report on educational conditions in 
British Columbia has been in the hands of 
the public for over a month. It is a large 
volume of interesting and instructive material 
which describes existing conditions and offers 
recommendations affecting every phase of the 
elementary and secondary educational systems 
of British Columbia. 

Very little space is devoted to technical 
and vocational education, but the commis- 
sioners are of the opinion that more hand 
activities and work of a pre-vocational nature 
should be introduced into the schools. They 
recommend that a director of home economics 
be added to the provincial staff to organize 
and promote this work in elementary and 
secondary schools. They believe that too 
much emphasis is being laid upon _ the 


technique of manual training to the detriment 
of the cultural value of this work. The 
report commends the work that is carried on 
in nature study and agricultural education, 
and recommends that teachers of agriculture 
should in future be required to have the same 
qualifications and training as the regular high 
school teachers. The tendency on the part 
of the technical schools to over-emphasize 
matriculation courses and neglect the special 
requirements of boys entering industrial 
life is regretted. ‘The commissioners fail to 
see the need for duplicating courses which 
are provided in the regular high schools. 
The need for industrial courses in the City 
of Vancouver is emphasized, and it is recom- 
mended that the city and provincial govern- 
ments co-operate in erecting and maintaining 
a complete technical institute which would 
serve the needs of the whole province. This 
school would provide a great variety of 
instruction covering industrial, commercial, art 
and home-making departments. Provision 
should be made for special short courses 
extending over a few months and for regular 
courses of from one to three years. 

The appointment of a fully qualified 
vocational guidance officer for the Vancouver 
schools is also recommended. In this con- 
nection the report states; 

“Probably fifty per cent of the adolescents 
who will complete the middle school course 
between the ages of fifteen and sixteen years 
will shortly afterwards be compelled to become 
wage-earners. Every possible effort should be 
made to give them preparatory courses in 
some form of vocational work. The regular 
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teachers and* the school principal will need 
the advice of a laison officer who is closely 
in touch with the needs of employers on the 
one hand and- with the possibilities — of 
vocational training on the other. 

“Under our modern industrial system the 
great mass of workers of both sexes cannot 
possibly receive specific vocational ‘training 
for a permanent occupation. Industrial and 
commercial occupations are largely arranged 
in a series of graduated steps. A boy of 
sixteen or seventeen enters on a certain level 
and does a certain kind of work hoping soon 


to do a different and more difficult work on: 


a higher level. Often each new job requires 
a course of specific training. The girl of 
seventeen or eighteen who enters an office 
needs specific vocational training such as is 
given in the present Commercial High School. 
At twenty-two or twenty-three she may 
require a wholly different type of specific 
training as home-maker. Part-time courses 
and evening classes should be awailable for 
all industrial and business workers and a 
vocational officer of the right type would be 
most valuable in getting young people properly 
started. In a city like Vancouver there would 
probably be need for a well-trained woman 
to assist as adviser to girls.” 
The Evening Technical School 

The benefits and opportunities of evening 
class instruction are clearly set forth in the 
following editorial from the Amherst Daily 
News, Nova Scotia, dated October 29, 1925:— 

“We have many institutions in Ambherst 
that are doing much for our young people 
and for our community life in general, but 
we do not know of any doing more important 
work in its own particular sphere than the 
Technical School which opens again next 
week. These schools were designed in the 
first place for the purpose of furnishing 
special knowledge on certain subjects for 
which a general knowledge may have been 
derived in the common schools. The word 
‘technical’ indicates their nature. But it was 
also realized that there were many young 
people, and even older ones anxious for an 
improvement in their lot but who had not 
had the sadvantages of a common school 
education. The technical course was accord- 
ingly made broad enough to include all classes 
of people who are seeking to add to their 
information on any particular subject or sub- 
jects, and in this respect is furnishing an 
opportunity for a large number of people to 
add to their sum of knowledge. 

“These schools are for the ambitious. They 
are for those who are not afraid of a little 
extra work. The ordinary person, when 
through with this day’s work does not feel 
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greatly inclined to take on something new in 
the way of mental effort. The tendency of 
many people is to relaxation. The Technical 
School calls for concentration and for strict 
application to the task in hand, and the 
laggard or the indifferent is not likely to meet 
with much success there. As a matter of 
fact, it is neither the laggard nor the in- 
different who constitute the student body at 
Technical Schools, but boys and girls, and 
young women, who realize that life has in 
store bigger things for them through the 
gateway of knowledge, and who are endeavour- 
ing to qualify themselves for the bigger 
positions, 

“Tt is gratifying to know that in Ambherst 
our people are taking an increasing interest 
in the work of the Technical School and that 
the attendance last year was one of the largest 
in the hhistory of the institution. Its success 
was also well above the average. It is 
possible that there may not be as many 
young people to take advantage of its 
opportunities this season as in other years, 
but there is one thing certain that the 
opportunity is there and that the course and 
the teaching staff will be fully equal to any 
that the school has had before. 

“There is no royal road to learning. To 
many it is a hard road, but it is probable 
that there is no greater happiness for the 
average person than to attempt a difficult 
mental and intellectual task, and be able to 
accomplish it himself. In the realm of know- 
ledge these joys are perennial ones, and there 
is no period in one’s life when he can say 
that he thas arrived at the sum of knowledge, 
or that there is no further door to be opened 
that will add to one’s possibilities or to his 
pleasures. The Technical School is but one 
step, but it is a very important one and many 
of those who have taken it can look back 
on it and say that it was one of the happiest 
inspirations of their lives. It is to be hoped 
that many will be saying this in connection 
with the Technical School opening in Amherst 
this year.” 

Doubling the Effectiveness of the Vocational 
School 


“A vocational school without an apprentice- 
ship programme, or a plan of co-ordination, is 
not yet a true vocational school” says the 
Wisconsin Apprentice. “The good work of 
helping young workers better to equip them- 
selves for their present as well as duture 
occupations is only half done if nothing is 
done to help them directly at their place of 
employment. In other words, the employer 
must meet the school half-way. The voca- 
tional school alone cannot make skilled 
workers out of its pupils, and, unless the 
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employer is persuaded to do his share, the 
efforts of the school go partly to waste. © It 
is highly probable that the school can, in 
many cases, do as much for the pupil at his 
place of employment as it can in the class- 
room. This applies not only to the recognized 
trades, but to practically all occupations. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a 
‘blind alley’ job, unless the word blind refers to 
those who deliberately close their eyes to the 
possibilties of such jobs. The employer who 
sends his juvenile workers to tthe vocational 
school because fhe can see in it some benefit 
for them, and not merely because it is the 
law, is a real asset to the school. His 
support and goodwill is essential if the efforts 
of the school are to be made effective. And 
there is no surer way of gaining that support 
than by contact between school and pupil at 
the place of employment.” 


American Association for Adult Education 


A decision was reached recently in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at a meeting of educators from 
all parts of the country, to form an American 
Association for Adult Education. A constitu- 
tion was drawn up for such an organization 
and was tentatively adopted. This suggests 
a wide-spread consciousness of the need of 
systematic attention to a phase of education 
till now left even without definition, except 
an “omnibus” one including everything from 
radio talks on cooking to university extension 
courses in philosophy. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has already set out to discover just what 
constitutes “adult education,” and will be 
ready in a few months to give the results 
of a series of studies not only of existing 
efforts, but also of the trend of pre-adult and 
part-time education now provided in many 
communities. These studies include an inquiry 
into the nature and extent of university 
extension instruction, either by correspondence 
or by direct teaching in classes, including 
agricultural extension work carried on through 
co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United States 
Bureau of Education. Like studies will show 
to what extent people are reaching after some 
desired cultural values or practical aids in 
lyceum and “Chautauqua” courses, in com- 
mercial correspondence schools and similar 
agencies, in the courses or other educational 
opportunities offered by religious or fraternal 
organizations, and in the activities of open 
forums, people’s institutes, workers’ colleges 
and social settlements. Tio give all these 
agencies the benefit of the experience of each, 
and continuously to study the best methods 
of teaching the subjects when addressed to 
minds that have reached the reflective age, 


will be the main purpose of the association 
proposed at Cleveland. 

The mext important step in American 
education is to be that which prepares 
millions of adults, endowed with larger 


freedom and provided with more physical 


comforts, for a better use of leisure time. 


Education and Industry in Great Britain 


The President of the Board of Education 
announced in the British House of Commons 
on June 22 that he and the Minister of 
Labour had appointed a Committee of seven 
members “to inquire into and advise upon 
the public system of education in England 
and Wales in relation to the requirements of 
trade and industry, with particular reference 
to the adequacy of the arrangements for 
enabling young persons to enter into and 
retain suitable employment.” 

Mr. W. B. Wallis, Board of ‘Education, and 
Mr. W. H. Lowe Watson, D.S.0., D.C.M., 
Ministry of Labour, are joint secretaries, and 
all communications should be addressed to 
them at the Ministry of Labour, Montagu 
House, Whitehall, London. 

Apprenticeship in South Africa 

The Cape Division Building Trades Appren- 
ticeship Committee has been considering a 
suggestion designed to meet the difficulty 
attending apprenticeship in trades in which 
employment is spasmodic and subject to 
climatic variations. Individual employers 
hesitate to employ their full quota of brick- 
layer apprentices, since ordinarily there is not 
sufficient work to keep the lads continuously 
employed. The handicap to the employer 
consists in the necessity of retaining and 
paying the lad who is bound by contract even 
while he is idle. In addition, even when 
work is available, it is often interrupted by 
weather conditions. It is now proposed to 
indenture apprentices to an association of 
employers instead of to individuals, and to 
ensure continued employment by drafting 
apprentices from one employer to amother 
according to the work in hand. The disabili- 
ties resulting from unfavourable conditions 
will stall remain, but are not so important if 
the others can be removed. In considering 
the proposal the Committee decided that the 
constant changes apart from not harming the 
apprentices might on the contrary be expected 
to enrich their experience. It was decided to 
recommend the Master Builders’ Association 
at Capetown to adopt the suggestion. 

The possibilities of this system are being 
carefully watched by ‘the Department of 
Labour with a view to its introduction in 
other areas and industries in which similar 
difficulties are encountered. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Safety Programme in Pulp and Paper Mills 
in Ontario 

T a meeting of the directors of the Safety 
Association held at Toronto on No- 
vember 4, the following programme for safety 
work in the Pulp and Paper Industry of the 
Province of Ontario was decided upon, ac- 
cording to information in the Pulp and Paper 


Magazine. 
1. As it has been found that the records for 
compensation purposes and for accident 


records are kept in many different ways by 
the various companies, and it is also known 
that some companies have no _ particular 
method of handling safety work in their mills 
it was deemed advisable to try and develop 
some simple system of handling compensa- 
tion records, of compiling accident date, and 
devising methods of doing safety work. Of 
course, there is no intention of asking all the 
mills to use the same system, but merely a 
suggestion, in the event of any mill want- 
ing to use it. 

It will take some time before the Associa- 
tion can make a definite suggestion along the 
above lines; but in the meantime, it strongly 
recommends that one man shall be designated 
in every mill to handle all the safety work 
and records, both for compensation and for 
information. It is believed that this will be 
of benefit to the plant as well as to the As- 
sociation. It is not suggested that this one 
man should have control of, or direct, the 
safety work in the mill—that is a matter of 
decision for each mill. 

2. Certain decisions were arrived at regard- 
ing the computation of accidents, etc., which 
will be made public later. 

3. It was deemed advisable that there 
should be a complete and free exchange of 
accident data between all mills. In order to 
make this effective, the secretary will prepare 
a “graph” showing the average curve of all 
the mills based on hours lost per full time 
worker; and on the curves sent each in- 
dividual mill will appear, in comparison, the 
record of that particular mill. This curve is 
intended for the executive of each company, 
so that he may see at a glance exactly how 
the company stands with the average. Later 
we hope to show on the same graph a curve 
of the accident record of the lowest mill. It 
is hoped that this curve will prove beneficial. 

4. The main decision was to organize the mills 
into four groups, so as to be able to carry 
on intensive safety work that would be suit- 
able to the geography of the country in which 
the mills were located. One group will con- 
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sist of the mill in Western Ontario, from Sault 
Ste. Marie west; the second group. will con- 
sist of the mills in Northern Ontario, includ- 
ing Espanola, Sturgeon Falls, and Haileybury. 
Another group will include the mills in East- 
ern Ontario, such as Ottawa, Cornwall, etc., 
while the last group will include the mills in 
Southern Ontario. 

It is intended that the mills in these various 
groups shall get together and! discuss the prob- 
lem of accident prevention in their particu- 
lar group. This will make it possible to get 
a larger number of men together in a much 
smaller area than if we tried’ to cover all On- 
tario. It will also take into consideration the 
problems of safety that are affected by 
climatic conditions and geography, such as 
northern mills compared with those in South- 
ern Ontario. In turn the accident record of 
these different groups will be interesting as 
compared with one another. 

5. It is realized that unless the head execu- 
tive of every plant: takes an interest in this 
safety work, it is very difficult for men in the 
plant to carry on enthusiastically and effect- 
ively. It is the feeling of those who have 
endeavoured to try to establish safe mills that 
clean mills, and the proper discipline, are the 
forerunners of a safe plant. Consequently, the 
development of safety work is right along the 
lines of an executive’s duty, and we hope that 
it will have the support of every executive. 

6. The next point that seems desirable to 
develop is the main causes of accidents; and 
the secretary will write to every mill for what 
data or information it has to offer in this re- 
spect. If it is possible to get this information, 
it will be compiled and sent out to the mills 
interested. 


Safety Instruction in Schools at Montreal 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Quebec Safety League it was 
reported that systematic weekly instruction 
on accident prevention and safety-first methods 
was to be introduced into schools of Mont- 
real and district. Approval of both Catholic 
and Protestant school boards of Montreal had 
been given, and a definite syllabus of instruc- 
tion was under preparation. 

The chairman of the Catholic School Safety 
Committee announced that a safety manual 
was being prepared in French and English 
for the use of teachers in the Catholic schools 
of Montreal. This manual will contain a series 
of safety talks, and matter for compositions, 
essays graded for the different classes and 
ages of pupils. 
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The chairman of the Protestant School 
Safety Committee informed the meeting that 
the Protestant Board of School Commission- 
ers of Montreal had approved recommenda- 
tions passed at meetings of principals in re- 
gard to safety instruction for pupils as fol- 
lows:—(1) That safety teaching in the schools 
of the board shall be known and referred to 
as “accident prevention”; (2) that a definite 
syllabus of instruction be formulated and 
taken in each class as soon as possible; (3) 
that accident prevention be made a topic of 
discussion and instruction for not less than 
five minutes, and not more than ten minutes 
each week; (4) that circular letters setting 
forth the objective of the schools in safety 
instruction, and asking for the sympathetic 
support of parents, be sent to the homes of 
the school children. 

The manual of instruction being prepared 
for use in all schools, provides uniform guid- 
ance to the classes, and will enable the teach- 
ers and pupils to get as much as possible out 
of the time allotted for the subject. Danger 
pointers are to be clearly outlined for remem- 
brance of pupils in all phases of their lives, 
so that accident prevention may be scientifi- 
cally and intelligently grappled with at the 
outset; there will also be information on how 
to render first aid treatment in the event of 
accidents. 


Proposed Safety Pledge 


The “Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association” of Ontario has sent out to the 
members a _ leaflet , containing a “safety 
pledge,” which, it is suggested, should be 
taken by them. The pledge is as follows:— 

“TI will help to keep down the accident record of this 
plant. I realize that if we can work a month without a 
lost-time accident, we can go two months and more, 
if everyone helps. I promise to report all small 
injuries, in order to obtain proper treatment and 
thus prevent infection, also to be careful at my work 
and to assist in the prevention of accidents, not only 
to myself, but to my fellow-employees.”’ 


Periodical Plant Inspection 


* The Monthly Memorandum issued by the 
same organization describes another scheme 
to interest the employees in safety work. It 
is suggested that employers shall arrange for 
an inspection of the plant periodically, say 
every six months, by a committee of the 
employees, who will report on the condition 
of the plant and recommend such improve- 
ments as in their opinion will prevent 
accidents. With the Memorandum is issued 
a “Self-Inspection Form” to be used for the 
purpose of such a report. One side is 
arranged for the report, addressed to the 
manager, while the other is a sort of memo- 
randum to aid in the compilation of the 
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report. It consists of 10 headings: machinery, 
objects that cause falls, objects that cause 
abrasions and bruises, objects that cause injury 
by falling, objects that cause burns and fires, 
safe clothing, eye protection, objects that 
cause suffocation or poisoning, objects that 
will frequently reduce the seriousness of an 
accident, objects that will prevent illness. 

Under each heading are a few explanatory 
comments indicating the sort of things that 
the inspection committee must look out for. 
For instance, under “ Machinery” the docu- 
ment says: “See that machinery is in good 
working order and properly adjusted; that 
there are no projecting set screws on moving 
parts; that there are no unguarded belts, 
pulleys or gears; that saws and presses are 
adequately guarded; that all clutches are 
working properly; that all safety devices are 
in good working order and being used; that 
all machinery is properly lighted.” 

The monthly letter expresses the opinion 
that such an inspection will be particularly 
useful as a means of educating employees in 
plants in Ontario in view of the frequent 
changes in personnel. 


Accident Prevention in Small Factories 


Mr. C. B. Auel, president of the National 
Safety Council, in a recent paper on “accident 
prevention in a small plant” recommends that 
safety work be placed under the authority of 
one man who should take an inventory of the 
work to be done, principally mechanical safe- 
guarding. It is suggested that regular financial 
provision be made for safety work. In order 
to insure that needed inspection of machinery 
and other equipment takes place regularly and 
with sufficient frequency, an interesting device 
of a “safety calendar” is described. Such a 
calendar would list by groups all items to be 
inspected, indicating whether inspection is to 
be continuous, weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually. Departmental and 
plant safety meetings are considered an 
essential part of any successful effort to reduce 
the number of accidents. 


Mining Accidents in Ontario 


The 23rd annual report of the Ontario 
Department, contains a section on mining 
accidents in the province in 1923. 

During the year 1923 at the mines, metal- 
lurgical works, quarries, and clay, sand, and 
gravel pits regulated by the Mining Act of 
Ontario, there were 2,148 accidents reported 
to the Department up to January 15, 1924. 
Twenty-eight of these accidents were fatal, 
resulting in the death of thirty men. Of 
these thirty fatalities, 17 were in gold mines 
and mills, 4 in silver mines, 3 in nickel mines 
and refineries, 3 in iron blast furnaces, 2 in 
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quarries and 1 in lead mines. Analysed by 
causes, 25 per cent of the fatalities were due 
to falls of ground, 16°66 per cent shaft 
accidents, 20-83 per cent explosives, 25 per 
cent miscellaneous underground, and 12.50 per 
cent surface. 


Coal Mine Accidents in the United States 
in 1925 


Accidents in the coal-mining industry of the 
United States in October, 1925, caused a loss 
of 141 lives among the employees, according 
to information furnished by state mine in- 
spectors to the United States Bureau of 
Mines. One man was killed by fall of 
rock in an anthracite mine; all of the 
other fatalities occurred at mines producing 
bituminous coal. The October fatality rate 
for bituminous mines was 2:63 per million 
tons as compared with 3:03 for September, 
and 2-89 for October last year. The output 
of bituminous coal in October was 53,203,000 
tons. 

During the first ten months of the current 
year, the fatality rate per million tons for 
bituminous mines was 3-26 as compared with 
4-12 for the same period last year; the 
anthracite rate was 6-30 for the present year 
as against 5:46. 

Current records covering “ major” disasters, 
that is, disasters in which five or more 
lives were lost, show 10 separate accidents 
with an aggregate loss of 198 lives in 1925 
as compared with last year’s 10-month record 
of 9 separate accidents with a total loss of 
452 lives. The per-million-ton death rate 
for both anthracite and bituminous mines 
based exclusively on these major disasters 
was 0-41 this year as compared with 0°96 
during the first ten months-of 1924. 


International Safety Investigation 


A committee of experts, whose aim is to 
standardize and improve safety conditions and 
devices in every country of Europe is assist- 
ing the Safety Service of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations 
and has selected six definite subjects to be 
investigated and reported. The first in- 
vestigation will include the manufacture of 
celluloid goods, including the manufacture and 
utilization of cinema films; wood working 
machinery, pressing and stamping machines, 
centrifugal machines, acetylene plants and 
methods of using chains and cables. 


Safety Codes 


The bulletins published within the past year 
by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics include a “Safety Code _ for 
Mechanical Power-Transmission Apparatus,” a 


“Safety Code for Laundry Machinery and 
Operations,” and a “Safety Code for Wood- 
working Plants.” The codes are sponsored by 
the National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, the Association of Government 
Labour Officials and employers’ associations, 
and are approved by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. On the committee 
which prepared the laundry code, for example, 
there participated representatives of laundry 
owners, laundry employees, manufacturers of 
laundry machinery, makers of safeguards, and 
insurance companies. 

The City Council of Calgary, Alberta, is 
co-operating with the St. John Ambulance 
Association in promoting the study of First 
Aid among the city employees, recognizing the 
value of such training particularly for street 
railwaymen and members of the police and 
fire departments. It is also proposed to form 
a class for the members of the City Hall 
staff. If sufficient interest is shown by the 
employees the Dier Sparling Company will 
offer a cup to be competed for by teams 
picked from the employees of the city. 





British Committee of Inquiry into 
Unemployment Insurance 


The Minister of Labour of Great Britain 
has appointed a committee of inquiry to con- 
sider, in the light of experience gained in the 
working of the Unemployment Insurance 
Scheme, what changes in the scheme, if any, 
ought to be made. The Committee is con- 
stituted as follows:—Lord  Blanesburgh, 
G.B.E., Chairman; Miss Margaret Bondfield 
(secretary to the Women’s Section of the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers); Sir James Curtis (Food Commis- 
sioner of the Midland Division from 1917 to 
1921, and now Clerk to the Birmingham 
Board of Guardians); Professor Carless Davis 
(Regius Professor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford University); J. Hamilton’ (chairman of 
the York Local Employment Committee) ; 
Sir Hugo Hirst (managing director of the 
General Electric Company); Frank Hodges 
(secretary of the Mimers’ International Fed- 
eration); A. Holmes (secretary of the Print- 
ing and Kindred Trades’ Federation); Laur- 
ence Holt (chairman of the Liverpool Em- 
ployment Committee and a ship owner); Sir 
James Lithgow (director of Lithgows, Lim- 
ited, shipbuilders, and late president of the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Or- 
ganization); Sir William McLintock (charter- 
ed accountant); Sir Glynn Hamilton West 
(chairman of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth and Company). 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


President Green in Canada 


President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labour will pay his first official 
visit to Canada in January, when he will 
open the campaign for a more thorough or- 
ganization of international unions. {t will 
be recalled that the Federation at its recent 
annual convention (reported in the last issue 
of the Lasour GazETTe) adopted resolutions 
in favour of an intensive union-label and 
membership campaign. Preparations to carry 
out these instructions have been begun in 
Canada, and in Toronto, for example, pre- 
liminary meetings of officials of the various 
international unions have been held to de- 
vise modern methods of attracting wage- 
earners towards trade unionism. One of the 
features of the campaign will be labour 
motion pictures depicting the progress of the 
Federation. 

President Green calls attention to the need 
of a special effort to secure the organization 
of female workers. Writing in the American 
Federatiomist for November he announces 
that a sustained effort is to be made “to co- 
ordinate activity and to pool resources for 
the purpose of enrolling women under the 
banner of trade unionism. .... . The 
trade union movement believes that men and 
women employed in industries should be or- 
ganized alike, and the small number of 
organized women is irrefutable proof that 
special attention must be given to organizing 
them.” 


Proposed Labour Legislation in Saskat- 
chewan 


Representatives of the Saskatchewan Execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada waited on the Provincial Cabinet dur- 
ing November, to present their proposals in 
regard to labour legislation at the session of 
the legislature which opened on December 3. 
These proposals included an increase in the 
amount of benefits payable under the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act; the establishment of a general 
limit of 8-hours for the working day in all 
industries; that “fair wages schedules” should 
be posted at all public works while in pro- 
gress; that the Minimum Wage Act be 
amended, so*as to include female employees 
in beauty parlours. 

Representatives of the Firemen’s Unions of 
Regina and Saskatoon presented a request for 
legislation establishing the two-platoon system 
for fire fighters in all cities with a population 
over 10,000 persons. 
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Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America 


The fifteenth convention of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America was held 
at Kansas City, Missouri, commencing Sep- 
tember 14, President Martin F. Ryan in the 
chair. 

Conditions in  Canada—Vice-President 
Frank McKenna outlined conditions in Can- 
ada as follows:— 


“Carmen are organized more effectively 
and efficiently in Canada than they ever have 
been in our previous history. This is par- 
ticularly true of the eastern part of the 
Dominion. The main shops in that territory 
are particularly well organized. In fact, the 
banner lodges of our Brotherhood are estab- 
lished in the city of Montreal. These lodges 
represent carmen employed on both the 
Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Over four thousand carmen in 
the city mentioned are enrolled in our Broth- 
erhood. Local Protective Boards operate with 
enthusiasm and a great deal of intelligence. 
Both the English and French languages are 
used in our lodges in the Province of Quebec 
and good fellowship and toleration are the 
keynotes of their success. 

“Tn the Maritime Province and in the 
Province of Ontario, our lodges are always 
active, our membership being always repre- 
sented as elsewhere in all central bodies, and 
on deputations that are often called upon to 
meet Provincial Governments in connection 
with legislation affecting the workers of their 
locality. The same can also be said of our 
membership in the Province of British Colum+ 
bia. In these varying connections, Vice- 
President Beuloin and Deputy-Organizer 
Brother R. Hewitt have been indefatigable 
in their efforts. 

“In the western part of Canada, a number ‘ 
of our lodges contain 100 per cent of the 
carmen employed under their jurisdiction, 
though a few lodges are not so fortunate. 
In this latter group might be mentioned 
lodges established in such cities as Winnipeg 
and Calgary. Difficulties there are traceable 
to the re-action following the so-called One 
Big Union revolt of a few years ago. It is 
gratifying, however, to be able to report that 
the members we have in such places are not 
at all discouraged, though sometimes disap- 
pointed. Our western membership is steadily 
increasing and, in the not distant future, we 
shall be able to report an organization in the 
west as nearly 100 per cent as is humanly 
possible. 
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“For nearly five years, much short time has 
been worked all over Canadian roads. Staffs 
have been seriously decreased, but, latterly, 
there has been some improvement in this con- 
nection. Indications point to a gradual and 
possibly a continuous improvement. ‘Train 
Mileage on the railways referred to is gradu- 
ally increasing and with an increase in train 
mileage, there will follow a more permanent 
increase in working hours and in the number 
of carmen employed. The reduced earning 
powers of our membership has made it diffi- 
cult for some lodges to carry on, they being 
in the habit of keeping members in good 
standing who, for varying reasons, are finan- 
cially embarrassed. This faith and trust has 
been, in the main, justified, though occasion- 
ally a few defaulters are brought to our 
notice. Officers conducting the affairs of our 
locals have proved themselves worthy of 
every commendation. The same can be said 
of the large number of members who have 
stood loyally by them. Especial reference 
is made to this happy condition for the 
reason that the last few years have proven the 
most difficult in our history. This being so 
during such a difficult period, we shall do 
better than ever in every direction with a 
return to so-called normal volume of traffic. 

“Our membership continues to demonstrate 
an ever increasing interest in all matters that 
affect the welfare of themselves and their 
families. Many of our members occupy seats 
on Aldermanic Councils in many cities within 
the Dominion, and at least one of our mem- 
bers is a member of the Federal Parliament 
in Ottawa. All these things are a source of 
much gratification to our general membership 
and indicate an ever growing interest in all 
matters that go to increase the sum of human 
happiness, or vice versa. 

“For many years our organization in Can- 
ada was seriously handicapped through a 
lack of central headquarters through which 
Canadian affairs could be handled. Eventu- 
ally General President Ryan and the General 
Executive Board, realizing our need in this 
connection, established for the use of our 
Canadian membership an office in Montreal. 
The office has become well known and ap- 
preciated in the Canadian Labour movements 
and Labour delegates from abroad.” 


Method of Handling Grievances.—President 
Ryan in his ‘opening address, explained that 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, of the American Federation of Labour 
was the agency through which the affairs of 
the union are handled in Canada. The 
present schedule in Canada is known as Wage 
Agreement No. 6, and is an agreement be- 
tween [Division No. 4 and the Railway As- 
sociation of Canada (formerly the Railway 
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War Board). The president gave an outline 
of the procedure in connection with the joint 
settlement of grievances (reference to this 
method of conciliation was made in the last 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 1054). 
“Tf our membership on any railway speci- 
fied in tthe agreement failed to agree with 
the management of the railroad on which 
they are employed on the meaning of anything 
within the agreement, a conference is ar- 
ranged with the Railway Association. That 
association delegates six railroad officials to 
represent all the railroads involved who con- 
fer with an equal number _ representing 
Division No. 4. The latter are usually the 
officers of Division and members of the 
Executive Board. The matter under dispute 
is reviewed and a decision rendered. The 
discussions are of a candid character, all 
present constituting themselves as a sort of a 
jury, and the decision, when rendered, is in 
accordance with the joint opinion of the 
meaning of the rule or rules under dispute. 
Occasionally matters before the conference 
are somewhat apart from a schedule rule, but 
on which a decision* must be made in the 
interest of the contending parties; the joint 
committee comprising the conference then 
selects one of their number to act as umpire 
or judge; my information is that frequently 
the one selected is a representative of 
Division No. 4, the remainder are the jury. 
Someone is selected to represent the em- 
ployee or employees involved and a railroad 
officer is selected to represent the employing 
railroad. They appear as pleaders for their 
respective constituents and introduce their evi- 
dence, after which the presiding officer and 
jury render a decision. No outsider, as in 
the case of our United States Railroad Labour — 
Board, is permitted to take any part in these 
deliberations and decisions rendered are ac- 
cepted by contending parties. Up to date 
this method of settling disputes has given 
reasonable satisfaction and it is the general 
desire to continue this plan indefinitely. 

“Tt is the opinion of our representatives in 
Canada that the existence of the Railway 
Association and of Division No. 4 gives our 
respective System Federations and Joint 
Protective Boards far greater prestige than 
they previously enjoyed. All railway manage- 
ments understand that there is a court of 
appeals for these federations in the event of 
any road trying to misinterpret the intent and 
purpose of existing agreements.” * 

Group Insurance—The executive was in- 
structed to investigate group insurance plans 
in order to ascertain which of them would 
best meet the needs of the union, and to 
refer the same to a referendum vote of the 
members. The convention condemned the 
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plan of group insurance by large corporations 
as being directed against the interest of 
unionism. 

Resolutions.—Resolutions were passed by 
the convention as follows:— 

Favouring the establishment by the union 
of scholarships at the trade union educational 
college at Brookwood, Katonah, N.Y. 

Favouring one minimum rate pay for all 
carmen mechanics. 

Asking the Senate of the United States to 
bring the question of a World Court to a 
record vote at the earliest possible date. 

Favouring union management co-operation, 
and its extension to all railroads on the 
continent. 

Approving the “ Howard-Barkley” bill, or 
Railway Labour Act (for the settlement of 
disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees). 

Giving, the support of the union to the Trade 
Union Life Insurance Company. 

Requesting President Ryan and Vice- 
President McKenna, already appointed for 
this purpose by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, to attend the next meeting 
of the British Trades Union Congress, and to 
make a survey of wages and working con- 
ditions in the transportation industry in Great 
Britain. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term:— 

General President, Martin F. Ryan. 

Assistant General President, F. H. Knight. 

Vice-Presidents, Frank McKenna, John 
H. Spelts, Frank Paquin, J. F. MicCreery, 
Louis Beauloin, D. J. Collins, Irwin 
Barney, S. L. Watts, A. J. Burger, and 
J. M. Patterson. 

General Executive Board members, John 
Johnson, J. S. Wilds, Chas. BE, Whitlow, 
John Seabolt and Thomas Broad. 


Ontario Federation of Barbers 


The tenth annual convention of the Ontario 
Federation of Barbers was held on November 
2, 1925, at Hamilton, Ontario, with delegates 
from Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Peterboro, 
Brockville, London, St. Catharines, Windsor. 
Galt, Guelph, Sarnia, Brantford, Niagara Falls 
and several other cities in attendance. Several 
of the large cities were represented by two 
delegates. 

Dominion Federation—The convention 
supported the tentative “Dominion Federation 
of Journeymen Barbers,” composed of local 
unions affiliated with the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union. The Dominion organiza- 
tion was first suggested at the International 
convention held at Indianapolis last year. 
Through the new federation the local unions 
of Canada are expected to develop a closer 


relationship than now exists and to bring 
about a better understanding in the barbering 
profession. Conventions of the Dominion 
Federation will be called by referendum of the 
affiliated locals at least once every five years, 
simultaneously with the International Conven- 
tion, the same delegates officiating at both 
conventions. 


Resolutions—Among the resolutions adopted 
by the convention were the following :— 


Calling on the Ontario Government to enact 
a license and sanitary law to govern barbers 
and barber shops, defining what constitutes a 
barber and the qualifications necessary to 
practise the profession of barber. 

Calling upon the Federal Government to 
take necessary steps and provide relief for 
the unemployed during the coming winter. 
The resolution suggested that a conference to 
be immediately called by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the premiers of the various prov- 
inces and the representative of Labour, as 
well as that of Capital with a view of finding 
a solution to the unemployed problem and 
not to wait until winter is half over and then 
offer excuses. 

Calling upon the local health officers to 
assist in cleaning up the “hog-pen” barber 
shops which are thriving at the expense of the 
public. 

Calling upon the general membership of the 
Federation and on the master barbers to write 
to their representatives in the provincial 
legislature urging them to support a license 
and sanitary law for barbers and barber shops. 

Calling upon the members to vote in the 
affirmative on the referendum to be held by 
the International Union in reference to a 
proposal that the International should insti- 
tute, operate and maintain technical schools 
throughout United States and Canada wherein 
the many branches of the barbering profession 
can be scientifically taught. This resolution 
was favoured unanimously and in the debate 
as to the merits of these technical schools, the 
present day “college” came in for severe 
criticism. 

Calling upon the International Union to 
change section 64 of the constitution amending 
the “ three-years’ apprenticeship ” to read “ two 
years for barbers and six months for hair- 
dressers, marcellers and wavers.” 

Calling upon the barbers to support union 
labels of all trades. 

Calling upon the local unions in the various 
provinces to continue yearly conventions in 
the interest of the organization and legislation. 

Opposing old age pensions as proposed by 
the International Union. Also opposed to a 
home for aged members. Both propositions 
were debated as impracticable. 
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The following officers as selected by the 
delegates at the convention’ at Indianapolis 
were approved :— 

Dominion president, Leon Worthall, Toronto; 
provincial vice-presidents—Ontario, H. Gainey, 
Peterborough; Quebec, Z. DiMuro, Montreal; 
Saskatchewan, J. Vanstone, Regina; Alberta, 
L. A. Lemna, Medicine Hat; British Columbia, 
G. A. Yorkstone, New Westminster; secretary- 
treasurer, A. Call, St. Catharines. 

The following provincial executive for 
Ontario was also elected: Legislative agent 
and chairman, Leon Worthall, Toronto; first 
vice-president, Thomas McPherson, Guelph; 
second vice-president, EK. A. Armour, Hamilton; 
third vice-president, H. Henry, Windsor; fourth 
vice-president, George Lewis, Toronto. ‘The 
next provincial convention will be held in 
Toronto, date to be set by the provincial 
executive. 


Trade Union Membership in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
November contains statistical tables showing 
the membership of trade unions in Great 
Britain and Northern Treland at the end of 
1924, based on information collected by the 
Chief Registrar for Friendly Societies, and by 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies for Northern 
Ireland, from trade unions registered under 
the Trade Union Acts, and by the Ministry of 
Labour from unregistered unions. They relate 
to all organisations of employees, including 
those of salaried and professional workers, as 
well as those of manual wage earners, which 
include among their functions that of negotia- 
ting with employers with the object of regu- 
lating the conditions of employment of their 
members. 

(The number of members in the various 
groups of unions affiliated with the Trades 
Union Congress was given in the Lazsour 
Gazrrte for October, page 1006). 

The total membership at ithe end of 1924 
was approximately 5,531,000, as compared with 
5,410,000 at the end of 1923, showing an increase 
of 121,000 or 2.2 per cent, the first increase 
since 1920. The number of male members was 
about 4,720,000, showing an increase of 123,000 
or 2.7 per cent as compared with the previous 
year, and the number of female members was 
811,000 showing a decrease of 2,000 or 0.2 per 
cent. The total of 5,531,000 includes about 
30,000 members in Trish Free State branches, 
and 31,000 members in other overseas branches 
of certain unions (compared with 29,000 in 
Trish Free State branches and 65,000 in other 
overseas branches, in the previous year). It 
also includes a number of persons (principally 
teachers) who are members of more than one 
society, and are therefore counted more than 


once in the figures. When allowance is made 
for these cases the net number of members in 
Great Britain and Northern Treland is esti- 
mated to have been 5,450,000 at the end of 
1924, as compared with about 5,300,000 at the 
end of 1923. Of this total, approximately 
85,000 was the membership of societies or 
branches of societies in Northern Treland. 
There was a considerable increase in “ general 
labour,” and there were also large increases 
in other transport (65,000, or 18 per cent), 
mining and quarrying (45,000 or 5 per cent), 
railway service (28,000 or 6 per cent), and 
builders’ labourers (11,000 or 23 per cent). A 
decrease of 29,000 in the carpenters and join- 
ers’ group was entirely in its overseas member- 
ship. 

The metal engineering and shipbuilding 
group showed a decrease of 32,000 or 5 per 
cent, and the group of agricultural, etc., work- 
ers a decrease of 18,000 or 23 per cent. 

While the total membership of all groups 
showed an increase of nearly 3 per cent in 
1924, the total female membership showed very 
little change. The female membership of the 
cotton group, however, which had sustained 
a heavy reduction during 1923, remained prac- 
tically unaltered at the end of 1924. In the 
wool, worsted and shoddy group, and in the 
hosiery group, the female membership de- 
creased by about 5 per cent. 


International Trade Union Library 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, with headquarters in Amsterdam, has 
undertaken the publication of a series of short 
histories of the trade union movement in 
various countries, to be known as “The Inter- 
national Trade Union Library.” The first 
volume in this library, which has just heen 
issued, is entitled “The Trade Union Move- 
ment in Belgium.” It has been prepared by 
Mr. C. ‘Mertens, General Secretary of the 
Belgian Trade Union Commission. As is well 
known, the organisation of trade unions differs 
widely from one country to another. The 
publication of this series will therefore render 
a useful service to those who are desirous of 
knowing more about trade unionism. in other 
countries. “The Trade Union Movement in 
Belgium ” describes the history of the move- 
ment, its struggles and successes, from the 
beginning of the movement to the present 
day, including an account of the constitution 
of the Belgian Trade Union (Commission, 
which corresponds in Belgium to the British 
Trade Union Congress. 


Railway Clerks and A. F. of L. 


The decision of the American Federation of 
Labour in the jurisdictional dispute between 
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the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was noted in the 
last issue of the Lasour GazertTe (page 1083). 
The Railway Clerks will hold a meeting on 
January 18 at Cleveland to decide whether 
they will surrender their charter within 90 
days, the limit fixed by the Federation, . or 
obey the decision and surrender to the Team- 
sters’ Brotherhood the teamsters and chauffeurs 
now included in the ‘Clerks’ organization. The 
decision will be made by the railway clerks’ 
grand executive council and its 200 general 
chairmen, who have been called to meet 
jointly two days before the expiration of the 
ultimatum. 

The jurisdictional dispute between the two 
brotherhoods has existed’ for miany years. 
Both contend that the teamsters and chauffeurs 
employed by express companies to haul goods 
to and from railway stations should be affili- 
ated with their organization. 


Effect of Jurisdictional Disputes 


The Honourable James J. Davis, United 
States Secretary of Labour, in a recent ad- 


dress to the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards in the Building Industry said: “ Only 
the building trades are directly affected by 
these so-called jurisdictional disputes, but I 
know of nothing that has done more to hurt 
labour in general. In talking with the head 
of a great manufacturing enterprise as to 
why his labour was not organized, he said to 
me, ‘We have more classifications in our in- 
dustry than there are in the building trades, 
and if we were dealing with the several unions 
their jurisdictional disputes would ruin our 
business. In the building industry losses of 
that kind can be taken care of by directly 
taxing the people by increasing rents, and’ so 
on. But our competition is keen, and we have 
no way of making up losses that might result 
from jurisdictional disputes, and we can not 
take any such chances.’ You see the bad 
effects of these disputes do not’ end with the 
building trades but reach out into other in- 
dustries. In the long run they come right 
back and injure unionism. itself.” 


Labour Conditions in China 


The Chinese Economic Bulletin, for August 
22, 1925, gives the following information on 
labour conditions in Tsinan, in the Province 
of Shantung, China, a city which is stated to 
be rapidly becoming industrialized. 

At present there are about 40 industrial 
establishments which can claim to be more or 
less modern factories. These undertakings in- 
clude nine flour mills employing from 60 to 
120 persons, two match factories employing 
about 1,500 workers, one cotton mill employ- 
ing 3,000 workers, and several hair-net factories 
employing about 3,000 people. Other factories, 
such as sugar, paper, iron and brass goods, 
soap, dye, leather, needles, cement, wine, cloth 
factories, etc., employ a total of about 10,000 
workers. 

Women and children are stated to be em- 
ployed by dnly a few concerns, but these in- 
clude the hair-net factories, cotton mills, and 
the needle and match factories, which together 
account for something like half the total fac- 
tory workers employed. 

Most of the factories are under (Chinese 
management. The majority of the workers 
live in the factories where they are employed. 
Some of the factory buildings are well lighted 
and ventilated; a few are not. Some factories 
provide medical care in case of sickness. The 
majority of the factory workers are stated to 
work an eleven or twelve-hour day; a few 
have a ten-hour day. Wages vary from two 
dollars a month for unskilled ‘child labour to 


20 dollars for skilled labour. The estimated 
cost of living is placed at about 7.50 dollars 
a month for a single worker and 15 dollars 
for a family of five. Rents vary from 0.80 to 
3 dollars a room per month, and the workers 
as a whole can only afford to live in crowded 
quarters. 

In addition to the factory workers, who ac- 
count for only one-sixteenth of the working 
population of Tsinan between the ages of 15 
and 50 years, there are stated to be 10,000 
ricsha men, 5,000 wheelbarrow men, 30,000 
workers in shops which mainly sell goods, and 
probably as many more in the shops which 
chiefly make goods, 70,000 or more girls and 
women who work at home, and an unestimated 
number in the smaller occupational groups. 





At the close of the year approximately 
16,000 employees of the Standard nl Com- 
pany, New Jersey, will obtain full title to 
some 900,000 shares of the company’s com- 
mon stock, purchased under the company’s 
partial-payment plan, inaugurated about five 
years ago, which is expected to be extended 
for another three years. This stock repre- 
sents nearly 5 per cent of the total common 
stock, and has a current value of about 
$40,000,000. Taken as a group, the employees 
will rank second to John D. Rockefeller 
Junior, as the largest holders of the corpora- 
tion’s stock. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Proceedings of the Seventh Conference 


THE International Labour Office has just 

published the Proceedings of the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (Geneva, 1925). Printed in English and 
French in parallel columns, the documents 
comprise the letters of convocation, the list 
of delegations, committees, officers, etc., ver- 
batim reports of the plenary sittings, texts of 
reports of committees, texts of resolutions, 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference, and the report 
of the Director of the Office to the Conference. 
The publication consists of two foolscap 
volumes of 1,450 pages, including a full index 
and a bibliography of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The agenda of this Conference included 
the following subjects: workmen’s compensa- 
tion; equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents and prohibition of 
night work in bakeries. 

An article dealing with the proceedings of 
this Conference and including the full texts 
of the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions appeared in the July issue of the Larour 
GAZETTE, pp. 695-710. 


Compensation for Occupational Diseases 


Another volume just published by the In- 
ternational Labour Office is ‘ Compensation 
for Occupational Diseases,” one of the tech- 
nical reports submitted in proof to the 
Seventh Session of the Conference. It con- 
tains a study of the general problems of com- 
pensation for occupational diseases and an 
analysis of national laws bearing on the sub- 
ject. The scope of the report has been limited 
to the problems peculiar to occupational 
diseases—nature of risk, definition of occu- 
pational disease, responsibility of employers, 
etc., as 1t has not been considered necessary 
to reproduce the provisions relating to the 
amount and nature of benefits, insurance in- 
stitutions and judicial authorities, which have 
been described in the reports already pub- 
lished on compensation for industrial acci- 
dents and on sickness insurance. 


Meeting of the Governing Body 


A meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office will be held in 
Warsaw, Poland, opening on January. This 
meeting is being held in Warsaw on the in- 
vitation of the Government of Poland. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, League of Nations Ad- 
visory Officer in Geneva, has been appointed 


to attend this meeting on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 


Turkish Labour Code 


The interest of the Turkish Government in 
labour matters is evinced by a Bill which has 
been submitted to the National Assembly at 
Angora for the enactment of a complete 
labour code. The measure in question had 
previously been approved by the Turkish 
council of ministers and is applicable to em- 
ployers and workers in both public and private 
establishments of all kinds. 

In addition to provisions for the registra- 
tion of industrial establishments, with par- 
ticulars of the number of workers employed 
and the general conditions under which they 
work, the Bill contains several proposals of a 
notable character. It prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under twelve in any indus- 
try, and the employment of young persons 
under eighteen in the mining industry. It 
prescribes a maximum working day of ten 
hours, including at least one hour’s rest, and 
a maximum week of sixty hours. It limits 
the hours of work in mines to six a day 
“bank to bank” and including one hour of 
rest. It limits overtime and requires that it 
shall be paid for at “time and a half.” It 
forbids the night work of young persons under 
seventeen. 

Although the Turkish Republic is not a 
member of the International Labour Organ- 
ization of the League of Nations, the Gov- 
ernment policy referred to above marks a 
considerable advance on existing Turkish 
legislation applicable to labour conditions. 





Members of the Trades and Labour Council 
at London, Ontario, recently petitioned the 
local Board of Education to require that a 
fair wage clause should be inserted in all 
future contracts for building and other work. 
The Board suggested that the Trades and 
Labour Council should bring this matter 
before next year’s Board. 





The Alberta Coal Commission is understood 
to have practically completed its work, and 
will shortly issue a report on the conclusions 
reached. ‘The Commission was appointed in 
October, 1924, in conformity with a resolution 
passed by the legislature at the session of 
that year, calling for a thorough inquiry into 
the industry in the Province. The constitu- 
tion and terms of reference of the Commis- 
sion were noted in the March issue of the 
LABouR GAZETTS. : 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT on November 1 showed a 
seasonal decline that rather exceeded the 
losses recorded on the same date of last year; 
since the improvement reported in recent 
months, however, has been more marked than 
it was in 1924, the situation is better than 
in November of that year. Statements were 
received from 5,876 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 797,790, as compared with 807,371 
on October 1. The index number declined 
from 98-3 on that date to 97-1 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
93.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2 on November 1, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Construc- 
tion, lumber mills and canneries registered 
pronounced seasonal reductions; the losses in 
construction, which following a very active 
season, were unusually heavy for the time of 
year, were probably accelerated by the incle- 
ment weather that prevailed at the beginning 
of November. 

The course of employment since 1923 is 
depicted in the accompanying chart. It will 
be noted that the curve of employment is 
higher than at the same time in 1924, although 
it continues to be a little lower than in 1923. 


Employment by Provinces 

All provinces shared in the downward 
movement, but Quebec showed the greatest 
absolute decline. 

Maritime Provinces—Saw-mills reported 
considerable seasonal curtailment and there 
were moderate decreases in transportation and 
railway construction. On the other hand, 
rolling mills, trade and highway construction 
were more active. The result was a decline 
of 1,899 persons in the staffs of the 519 firms 
making returns, who had 63,386 employees on 
November 1. Slightly greater activity than 
at the same time last year was reported in 
the Maritime Provinces, the reductions then 
having been over twice as large. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
the first contraction to be indicated since the 
beginning of the year; losses in lumber mills 
and some other branches of manufacturing 
and in construction accounted for the decline, 
while logging camps, shipping and stevedoring 
and trade recorded important improvement. 
The working forces of the 1,247 employers 
reporting aggregated 221,596 persons, or 3,006 
less than in the preceding month. Although 
these reductions exceeded those registered on 
November 1, 1924, the index on the date 
under review is higher. 


Ontario—Heavy seasonal losses in lumber 
and canning factories and in construction in 
Ontario were partly offset by large increases 
in logging, trade, steam railway operation and 
in textile works and some other manufactures. 
The gains in bush operations were also sea- 
sonal in character. Employment continues to 
be much better than at the same time of 
last year, when very much more extensive 
decreases were reported. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 2,705 firms, having 332,892 persons 
in their employ, as compared with 334,557 on 
October 1, 1925. 

Prairie Provinces—There was a rather small 
reduction in the payrolls of the 752 employers 
making returns in the Prairie Provinces, who 
reported 105,064 workers, or 731 less than in 
their last report. This decline is in contrast 
with the increases that were indicated on 
November 1, 1924; the index number then, 
however, was several points lower. Logging, 
mining, and trade were decidedly busier on 
the date under review than in October, 1925, 
but there were losses in manufacturing, con- 
struction, services and railway operation. 

British Columbia—This province registered 
the first general curtailment of operations 
shown since the beginning of January of this 
year; 6538 firms reduced their payrolls from 
77,182 persons on October 1 to 74,852 on 
November 1. Losses were reported in fish, 
fruit and vegetable canneries, lumber mills 
and tin can factories, highway and railway 
construction, but there were pronounced gains 
in logging and smaller increases in metallic 
ore mines. Somewhat smaller decreases were 
noted at the beginning of November last year, 
when the situation was much less favourable. 

The following table gives index numbers of 
employment in the five economic areas into 
which the country is divided in_ these 
statistics :— 

TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT BY Economic AREAS. 


(Number employed by the reporting firms in January 
1920 = 100) 


Rela- | Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Nov. | Nov.| Nov. 


District tive 1 us ily. 1's 1 te 
weight] 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 





Maritime , 

Provinces 7-9| 85-1] 88-1! 83-7} 95-2) 91-7} 91-4 
Quebec..... 27-8] 101-1] 102-7] 97-1] 108-2} 92-7] 87-5 
Ontario..... 41-7} 93-7] 94-3] 90-4] 96-0) 94-9] 87-0 
Prairie 

Provinces 13-2} 99-1} 99-8} 94-1] 99-2] 105-0} 102-6 
British 

Columbia 9-4] 111-5} 114-8} 102-1} 102-3} 100-2] 94-3 


——— | —— | — | | | | 


Canada.} 100: 97-1] 98-3} 93-0] 98-8} 95-8) 90-2 
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Employment by Cities 


Of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made, only two—Montreal 
and Winnipeg—registered increases, while in 
Toronto the situation was unchanged and in 
Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
other Border Cities and Vancouver there was 
curtailment. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a further, though slight gain; shipping and 
stevedoring and trade recorded marked im- 
provement, which was largely offset by 
declines in manufacturing and construction. 
Statements 
having 112,586 persons on payroll, compared 
with 112,484 on October 1. Conditions are 
much more favourable than at the beginning 
of November 1924, when there were consider- 
able losses. 

Quebec.—Manufacturing and transportation 
were slacker, while building made rather small 
gains. The working force of the 85 employers 
reporting aggregated 8,277 persons, as against 
8,447 in the preceding month. 

Toronto.—No general change was noted in 
Toronto, where 771 firms employed 96,511 
persons, or nine-less than at the beginning of 
October. Trade was decidedly more active; 
construction was seasonally dull and employ- 
ment in manufacturing remained practically 
the same. Extensive gains were registered on 
November 1 of last year, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 

Ottawa.—aAccording to returns from 124 em- 
ployers in Ottawa, they reduced their staffs 
by 456 persons to 10,153 at the beginning of 
November. Lumber mills, construction and 
services afforded less employment, while trade 
reported improvement. Decreases on a rather 
larger scale were indicated at the same time 
last year. 

Hamilton.—Construction showed a moder- 
ate seasonal contraction, while little change 
on the whole took place in other groups. A 
combined pay-roll of 26,728 persons was em- 
ployed by the 198 firms making returns, who 
had 26,908 workers in the preceding month. 
Employment had also declined on November 
1, 1924, when the index number was several 
points lower. 

Windsor and other Border Cities—Iron and 
steel and stone works in the Border Cities 
afforded less employment. Statistics received 
from 81 employers showed that their staffs 
stood at 10,211, as compared with 10,424 on 
October 1. 

Winnipeg —Continued improvement was 
noted in Winnipeg, where manufacturing and 
trade were busier, the latter in particular, 
showing substantial improvement. State- 
ments were tabulated from 284 firms, having 


were received from 678 firms, 


25,804 employees; this was 806 more than in 
their last report. Considerable losses were 
registered at the same time last year, and 
employment then was in less volume. 

Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was diownward, chiefly on account 
of seasonal losses in lumber, canning and tin 
can factories. Shipping and stevedoring and 
construction, on the other hand, were slightly 
more active. The 236 firms reporting had 
24,523 employees, as compared with 25,100 
at the beginning of October. Although the 
reductions recorded on November 1, 1924, 
were smaller, the index number then was 
much lower than on the date under review. 

The following table gives index numbers 
of employment by cities. The column headed 
“Relative Weight” in this table shows the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in each of the indicated cities bears 
to the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
November 1, 1925. 


TABLE U—EMPLOYMENT BY: CITIES. 


Rela- | Nov.} Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Nov. 
City tive 1, ib 1, 1, 1, 
weight | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montreal.......... 99-3] 99-4] 92-4) 99-1] 92-6 





Manufacturing Industries 


The feature of the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries was the pronounced sea- 
sonal contraction in lumber mills, fruit and 
vegetable canneries. Rubber, fish preserving, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, mineral 
product and pulp and paper factories also re- 
corded reductions in personnel. On the other 
hand, the textile, electrical apparatus, leather 
and musical instrument divisions registered 
improvement. The curtailment indicated on 
November 1, 1925, was more extensive than 
at the same time of last year, but the index 
number then was lower. Statements for the 
date under review were tabulated from 3,809 
manufacturers, having 438,281 operatives, as 
compared with 448,053 in the preceding month. 

Animal Products, Edible—Fish canning, 
smoking and curing plants released a con- 
siderable number of workers, as is customary 
at the end of the season, while meat slaughter- 
ing and preserving establishments recorded in- 
creased activity. The reductions were very 
largely reported in British Columbia and the 
increases in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
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The 169 firms making returns had: 15,263 per- 
sons in their employ as compared with 15,433 
on October 1. The shrinkage is much less 
than on November 1, 1924, when the index 
number was several points lower. 

Leather and Products—Further though 
slight improvement was noted in the leather 
group, chiefly in Ontario and Quebec. A 
combined working force of 16,534 persons was 
reported by the 194 manufacturers making re- 
turns, who had 16,368 employees in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment in leather is on 
practically the same level as on November 
1, 1924. 
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Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills recorded large seasonal reduc- 
tions, while there was moderate improvement 
in furniture and’ wooden vehicle plants. There 
was a net decline of 6,279 persons in the staffs 
of the 723 firms whose statistics were received, 
and who employed 49,617 workers. All pro- 
vinces shares in the losses, which were on a 
smaller scale than on the same date of last 
year. The index number then was several 
points lower than on November 1, 1925. 

Musical Instruments—Continued increases 
in employment were reported in musical in- 
strument works, 39 of which enlarged their 
working force from 2,954 on October 1 to 3,087 
at the beginning of November. The improve- 
ment took place largely in Quebec. Addi- 
tions to pay-roll of practically the same size 
were noted on November 1, 1924, when the 
index number was slightly lower. 

Plant Products, Edible—Pronounced reduc- 
tions were recorded in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, indicating the completion of the 
season’s work in many establishments. Bis- 
cuit factories also laid off employees, but the 
sugar refining, chocolate, confectionery, flour, 
cereal, starch and glucose divisions increased 
their working forces. The result was a de- 
cline of 2,583 persons in the staffs of the 322 








employers reporting, who had 29,256 workers 
on November 1. The bulk of the contractions 
were in Ontario and British Columbia. At 
the beginning of November of last year, there 
were somewhat smaller losses, but the situa- 
tion then was less favourable. 

Pulp and Paper.—There was a moderate de- 
cline in employment in pulp and paper mills, 
while printing and publishing establishments 
recorded slightly greater activity. The result 
was a reduction of 200 persons in the staffs 
of the 457 manufacturers making returns, who 
employed 52,403 workers. Quebec firms re- 
ported most of the shrinkage. Conditions are 








a 


























better than on November 1, 1924, when the 
losses indicated affected over twice as many 
workers. 

Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories showed the first falling off that has 
been recorded since the beginning of this 
year; 549 persons were laid off by the thirty 
firms reporting. They employed 12,584 
workers. The reduction was partly due to 
a temporary shutdown in a large footwear mill 
in Quebec, to which alterations were being 
made. Although additions to staff were 
registered on November 1, 1924, the situation 
then was much less favourable. 

Textiles—Varying conditions in different 
divisions of the textile group produced a net 
increase of 726 in the working force of the 
509 manufacturers making returns, whose staffs 
stood at 69,452. Cotton, hosiery and knit 
goods and miscellaneous textile mills increased 
their working forces, but garment, personal 
furnishing and headwear factories were slacker. 
The improvement took place mainly in 
Ontario. Expansion on a rather smaller scale 
was noted at the same time last year, and 
the index number then was about five points 
lower. 

Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors—This 
group showed moderate curtailment in Quebec 
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and the Prairie Provinces. Statistics were 
received from 102 plants, employing 11,983 
workers, as compared with 12,103 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index number was 
slightly higher than on November 1, 1924, 
when practically no change in the situation 
was shown. 

Electric Current—Further though smaller 
reductions were made in electric (current 
plants, 87 of which decreased their payrolls 
from 12,291 on October 1 to 12,105 at the 
beginning of November. This contraction 
caused employment to be slightly below its 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES. 


level on the same date last year, moderate 
improvement having been indicated at that 
time. 

Electrical Apparatus——Employment in elec- 
trical apparatus factories made a further gain, 
that repeats the movement shown on Novem- 
ber 1, 1924, and is partly indicative of 
activity for the Christmas trade. The index 
number this year was higher than in 1924. 
The 37 manufacturers reporting increased their 
working force by 217 persons to 9,552 on the 
date under review. Ontario registered practic- 
ally all the increase. 


( Jan. 1920 = 100) 




















* Relative! Nov. 1, | Oct.1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov.1, | Nov. 1, 

Industry weight 1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Manufacturing 30.0). c.4 een ciel Ouannecineiett ees 55-0 89-2 91-3 84-2 91-2 87°7 81-1 
Animal products—edible...............0.20e0e: 1-9 98-9 100-5 92-3 87-2 92-2 89-4 
Furiand-productsyay.). ees aeeias eae eee ees “1 92-4 90-8 86-4 109-1 107-8 103-7 
Leather and products «ota vtemosnven alerts 2-1 76:0 75°2 75-6 80-2 83-2 82-7 
Lumber‘and)productsi2 aoe ee ete eee ae 6-2 100-2 113-4 94-8 106-2 100-5 87-6 
Rough and dressed lumber................++- 4-] 117°8 142-1 114-4 128-4 114-2 94-7 
AUGUST, POU CEB.)55nisre esecel qoretenecetnia steronerctcvele rs 2-1 77°9 77:1 70:0 76°8 81-9 78:3 
Musicalinstruments ieee a ee cemee ie oie “4 70-9 67°8 68-8 68-1 73°2 67°8 
Plant products—edible...............cceceeee 3-7 104-5 113-9 101-0 100-3 101-9 101-0 
Pulp and paper products... ...00cc. ccc cs veces 6-6 102-2 102-8 100-4 103-9 99-6 89-4 
Pulp and*paper™ tiouk eee en eee 3°3 108-2 110-2 103-9 113-1 104-0 89-1 
Pa per products alivsaninaetie cites sins octets 8 91-7 91-7 89-7 91-7 92-3 82-7 
Printing-and publishing: clos. wiecss suyreivineletore + 2-5 98-7 98-0 99-8 97-9 96-9 92-3 
Rubberproducts tee w ee vat oe em Sree. 1:6 88-2 92-1 69-5 65-3 70:1 69:1 
Textile products scans ieniew sensene states er cure Sia 90-1 89-6 85-8 89-8 91-8 86-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth..................008 3:3 104-8 103-0 94-1 101-2 103-1 95-7 
Hosiery and knit goods...................02: 1:7 98-6 93-9 88-7 95-7 95-1 87°3 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 2-6 72-0 74-1 74-1 75-9 80-7 77°6 
Others i ea tees a eee ele tein ate ee sre ciats ito) 92-9 94-7 95-2 95-8 92-7 85-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors............ 1-5 103-6 103-6 101-7 102-3 98-3 100-3 
Wood distillates and extracts..................- “1 105-7 81-7 116-7 107-8 92-3 77:7 
Chemicals and allied products................. 8 80-0 80-1 2+0 88-6 88-3 84-8 
Clay, glass and stone products............-+0+- 1-1 89-5 90-0 86-1 99-9 95-5 82-3 
Hlectric currents... veces ieee eeiraeiecn i snes 1-5 1382-2 134-3 134-4 124-1 116-9 107-8 
Hilectrical apparatus.a.ceacee meets rete oo <s.cir 1-2 120-2 117-3 116-6 104-6 87-5 73°7 
Tron and steel products.............ececececeees 14-4 74-2 74:5 66-9 81-8 74-7 69-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 1-7 63-3 61-2 44.9 66:8 56-1 65-5 
Machinery other than vehicles 1-1 69-6 72-8 64-9 78-5 65-2 61-3 
Agricultural implements......... -9 63°8 59-6 87-5 57-8 54-2 43-1 
and velnielesy it 2. pun ok aeteat eRe aa fh cus eos 6-4 87-9 89-8 84-2 100-5 90-9 84-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. “4 26°8 28-5 27-3 28-7 23-2 31-5 
Heating appliances s,)))o Sis alee bie slteie «are e's “7 89-4 87-0 85-0 92-6 93-9 89:7 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.@.8............... 6 76°6 76:5 75°6 97-6 89-2 73°5 
Foundry and machine shop products.......... 6 76°5 74-3 66-3 78-6 72-0 61-1 
Others 2) A644. sere: Bs ee seeds Beale Ae, 2-0 73°6 731 68-4 79-3 75°3 67:5 
Non-ferrous metal products...........++..+e00+ 1-4 85-1 86-6 78-0 89-0 77-1 63-1 
Mineral producte Ts Ayi04 aes sete rane et'astele's 1-2 107-8 109-5 105-6 99-7 96-0 87-5 
Miscellaneous. .0./ic disease alesis tome rabeales 5 83-6 84-3 83-1 88-2 91-8 82-0 
Logging oardneia levwibig W's clauadesevers sneak. wleka lamina temmamtere seca s 3-3 66:4 49-5 71-8 62-6 66-0 59-7 
Miami ge Fa ge ET eG aera 5:6 97 +2 96-2 100-5 105-4 104-5 98-1 
Coal. ics sinee odeame ode bmera tion Ul a ailel aa ii Bhai 3-1 81-0 78°8 86-0 96-7 105-7 104-7 
Moetalliciores.) ..... suse nace cee acces 1-7 149-8 147-1 152-0 137-4 104-0 87°6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 8 102-7 109-9 99-0 102-1 99-4 80-2 
Commeunicatlon, 4... 00s hess <sbiinie yer seended 2-9 113-3 114-2 111-3 105-3 102-2 104-5 
Telegraphs 7 Or ttn Mee tered le cee enc ne meres 6 113-0 115-3 106-7 108-7 103-9 106°3 
Telephones. aya, alee aU See ie SO Ne ie 2°38 113-3 113-9 112-5 104-5 101-7 104-0 
Transportation, ........- ioe +005 she 005 ane seins o' 14-2 111-5 111-3 108-2 116-8 114-7 110-5 
Street railways and cartage............0eeeeee: 2°5 116-6 119-4 116°8 122-0 127-0 120-6 
9:7 99-6 100-1 98-8 106-1 102-2 101-1 
2-0 231-9 215-5 192-0 221-7 239-0 203-9 
9-9 154-2 169-7 144-9 159-3 153-2 139-3 
3°3 140-7 148-6 130-8 141-4 128-1 103-7 
2°0 1,917-5 2, 204-8 1, 668-6 2,238°2 2,963°8 2,366°5 
4-6 115-8 128-4 113-1 127°3 133-3 140-4 
1:7 112-5 120-5 109-3 108-5 96°6 96-0 
xe) 115-9 130-4 113-0 114-6 98-3 95-3 
2 113-8 113-3 111-1 111-4 94-2 94-0 
6 107-1 108-5 103-3 100-3 94-9 97-0 
Trade. Wa ofo ste sdvereta cinta eM ipie- cokers tie pa eriDle a tecceeeeee eee 7:4 100-0 96-7 93-8 93-1 93-8 93-0 
Retail, 00 wea Oe RE A, 4-9 100-5 95-4 91-7 91-2 92-2 89-7 
Wholesale... BA CCR TRS FPN HO IE Fs Macrae LR ge 2-5 99-0 99-1 97-9 96-6 98-4 99-1 
AM industrigays rv foe en oe eae es Lee 100-0 97-1 98°3 93-0 98-8 95-8 90-2 





* For explanation of the term “relative weight see note on page 4. 
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Iron and Steel—A moderate decline was 
registered in the iron and steel industries at 
the beginning of November. Although activity 
had increased on the same date of 1924, the 
situation then was less favourable than it was 
in 1925. Statements were tabulated from 644 
iron and steel establishments employing 
114,575 persons as compared with 114,954 on 
October 1. There were minor declines in all 
except the Maritime Provinces, where rolling 
mills showed improvement. Agricultural im- 
plement, wire, sheet metal and machine shops 
and foundries also recorded heightened 
activity while automobile, railway car, ship- 
building, general machinery and boiler, engine 
and tank works released employees. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and precious metal plants were 
rather busier, but tin can and other works 
making lead, tin, zinc and copper products 
released employees. An aggregate payroll of 
11,466 persons was employed by the 102 firms 
who made returns in this group. Practically 
all the curtailment was in British Columbia, 
while elsewhere the changes were slight. The 
index number was several points higher than 
at the same time last year. 

Mineral Products—Seventy-five manu- 
facturers of mineral products reported that 
they employed 9,893 persons, or 215 less than 
on October 1. Gas and petroleum plants in 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of the 
shrinkage. Contractions affecting practically 
the same number of persons were indicated on 
November 1, 1924. 

Logging 

Continued seasonal gains were reported in 
logging camps, to which 6,882 persons were 
despatched during the month ending Novem- 
ber 1. The 224 firms reporting had 26,384 
employees. Increased activity was noted in 
all provinces except New Brunswick, but the 
gains in Ontario were most extensive. Some- 
what larger additions to staffs were made on 
the corresponding date of 1924, and the index 
number then was slightly higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Further seasonal improvement was 
noted in the Western coal fields at the 
beginning of November; the 90 operators 
making returns increased their staffs from 
24,567 persons on October 1 to 25,268 on the 
date under review. A slightly larger 
expansion was indicated on November 1 in 
the preceding year, but the index number 
then was a few points higher. 

Metallic Ores—This industry afforded more 
employment on November 1 than on October 
1, according to 45 firms employing 13,354 
persons, as against 13,132 on the latter date. 
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Practically the entire gain was in British 
Columbia. Very little change in the situation 
was shown at the beginning of November 
a year ago; the index number then, however, 
was slightly above its present level. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Employment in quarries generally showed a 
falling off; 486 persons were released from the 
staffs of the 71 firms reporting, who employed 
6,339 workers. The situation is rather better 
than at the same time last year, although the 
curtailment then was not so extensive. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones registered slightly 
less activity, the former showing larger losses 
than the latter. Statements were compiled 
from 180 companies, whose payrolls stood at 
23,564, as compared with 23,723 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Reductions in 
employment were reported in this group, 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. The working 
force of the 115 employers whose returns were 
received, aggregated 19,734 as compared with 
20,162 on October 1. The staffs indicated 
were practically the same size as on November 
1, 1924. 

Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
on steam railway operation was downward 
after five months of uninterrupted expansion. 
In Quebec and the Prairie Provinces there 
were comparatively large declines, while 
improvement was noted in Ontario. Reports 
were tabulated from 102 employers having 
77,168 employees, or 420 less than on October 
1. Increased personnel was indicated on 
November 1, 1924, but the index number then 
was very slightly lower. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Continued im- 
provement was noted in shipping in Quebec. 
The payrolls of the 59 employers reporting 
rose from 14,990 on October 1 to 16,067 
persons on November 1. Employment was 
in greater volume than at the same time last 
year, when, in one of the fluctuations that 
constantly take place in this industry, there 
was a considerable decline in activity. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —The first reduction in employ- 
ment to be recorded since February was 
shown in building construction on November 
1, when the 303 contractors reporting decreased 
their payrolls by 1,605 persons to 26,789. 
There were contractions in Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere 
little change was indicated. This shrinkage 
affected a greater number of workers than 
did the losses registered on the same date 
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of last year; the index number stood at 140-7, 
as compared with 130-8 in 1924. 

Highway—Employment on ‘highways con- 
tinued to diminish, repeating the downward 
movement indicated at the same time in 
previous years. The largest decreases were 
in Quebec and Ontario, but there was also 
a falling off in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. An aggregate working force 
of 15,915 persons was employed by the 119 
highway contractors making returns, who had 
18,305 workers on October 1. 

Railway—The number of men employed 
on railway construction and maintenance 
declined by 4,006 to 36,496 on November 1, 
according to 88 employers in this division. 
The most marked losses were in Quebec and 
Ontario, but employment showed a downward 
tendency in all provinces. Approximately the 
same sized reduction was noted on November 
1, 1924, and the index number then was only 
slightly below its present level. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants, mainly in summer 
resorts, continued to release employees, while 
other divisions of the service group showed 
no general change. Statistics were compiled 
from 164 employers having 13,552 employees, 


as against 14,635 in the preceding month. 
The bulk of the losses took place in the 
Prairie Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 
Although this contraction exceeds that regis- 
tered on November 1, 1924, the index number 
is now a little higher. 


Trade 


Important gains were noted in retail trade 
on November 1, the additions being the 
largest indicated on that date any year 
since the record began in 1920. All provinces 
shared in the gains, which were largely con- 
fined to retail trade. A combined working 
force of 58,879 persons was employed by the 
557 establishments reporting, who had 57,048 
employees at the beginning of October. The 
index stands over six points higher than on 
November 1 last year. 

The accompanying table gives index. num- 
bers of employment by industries as at the 
first of October and November, 1925, as 
compared with November 1 of the last four 
years. The columns headed “ Relative 
Weight ” in the tables in this article showed 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported* in the indicated area or industry 
bears to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making 
returns on November 1, 1925. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1925 


{Vic volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Emplovment Service of 
Canada during the month of October, 1925, 
showed a decrease of over 46 per cent in the 
average daily placements from that of the 
preceding period. This large reduction was 
due to the seasonal curtailment in the demand 
for harvest workers in the west, this demand 
having reached an unusually high level during 
September of this year, while a gain of over 
6 per cent was registered when the records 
were compared with the average daily place- 
ments effected during the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1923, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications declined steadily throughout the 
month, though at the close of the period 
under review it was four points higher than 
the level attained at the close of October, 
1924, while the curve of placements, though 
showing a decline during the first half of 


the month, rose again during the latter half 
of the period under review, remaining on a 
higher level than that reached during the 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 85-2 
and 83-0 during the first and second half of 
October, in contrast with the ratio of 79-0 and 
79-1 during the same period in 1924. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review was 77-5 and 
79-4, as compared with 73-6 and 71-6 during 
the corresponding month of last year. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first half of October 
was 1,924, as compared with 2,349 during the 
preceding period, and with 1,850 daily during 
the corresponding period in 1924. Applica- 
tions for work during the latter half of the 
month registered 1,801 daily, in contrast with 
1,924 during the latter half of October a year 
ago. Employers notified the Service of a 
daily average of 1,640 vacancies during the 
first half, and 1,495 during the latter half of 
the month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 1,462 and 1,522 vacancies 
during the month of October, 1924. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
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of September, 1925, averaged 2,304 daily. The 
Service effected an average of 1,491 place- 
ments during the first half of October, of 
which 1,070 were in regular employment and 
421 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
as compared with a total average placement 
during the preceding period of 1,992 daily, 
and with 1,862 daily during the first half of 
the October, 1924. During the latter half of 
the month under review placements averaged 
1,429 daily (1,030 regular and 399 casual), as 
compared with an average of 1,379 daily 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

During the month of October, 1925, the 
offices of the Service referred 40,811 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 39,379 
placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 28,822, of which 
24,677 were of men and 3,645 of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 11,057. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers numbered 32,527 for men and 9,703 
for women, a total of 42,230, while applica- 
tions for work totalled 50,212, of which 39,040 
were from men and 11,172 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 


Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10:months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
O20 rae ee ok os 66, 547 79, 265 445,812 
TOQAM AR ae noo 3 ove se oye 280,518 75, 238 855, 756 
DO Dera oars ayee aleites,ie 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
De A RAEI ERAN 347,165 115,387 462,552 
A Tt eae A SN 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925 (10 months)...... 275, 452 91,054 366, 506 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Orders listed at employment, offices in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick during the month 
of October 1925 were over 23 per cent in 
excess of the preceding month, but nearly four 
per cent less than during the corresponding 
month last year. Gains under both com- 
parisons were reported by New Brunswick 
offices, while Nova Scotia offices reported 
losses. Placements by Nova Scotia offices 
were nearly 11 per cent higher than in 
September, but about 7 per cent less than in 
October 1924. New Brunswick offices made 
over 39 per cent more placements during 
October than in the preceding month and 
nearly 3 per cent more than in October 1924. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected in Nova Scotia were 
manufacturing 132, of which 98 were in the 
iron and steel division; logging 80; construc- 
tion and maintenance 57; services 178 and 
trade 70 and in New Brunswick manufacturing 
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89; logging 114; construction and maintenance 
81 and services 576. During the month of 
October 292 men and 65 women were placed 
in regular employment through Nova Scotia 
offices and 200 men and 84 women through 
offices in New Brunswick. 


QUEBEC 

Opportunities for employment during 
October were nearly 22 per cent greater than 
in September, and over 77 per cent in excess 
of October 1924. Increased demand for bush 
workers was mainly responsible for the 
improvement indicated in the former com- 
parison, while building construction workers 
were also in greater demand than during 
October last year. Placements were over 
11 per cent higher than in September and 
more. than 52 per cent above October 1924. 
All industrial groups participated in the gains 
over October 1924, those in the manufactur- 
ing, logging and building groups being the 
most pronounced. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 143; logging 
1,092; transportation 128; construction and 
maintenance 573, and services 780. Regular 
employment was secured for 2,125 men and 
669 women. 


ONTARIO 

There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of orders received by Ontario offices 
during October when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a gain of nearly 14 per 
cent over the corresponding month of last 
year was recorded. Placements were about 5 
per cent lower than in September, but nearly 
10 per cent higher than during October, 1924. 
The most important gains over October of 
last year occurred in manufacturing, farming, 
transportation and construction and mainten- 
ance, offset in part by reduced demand for 
bush workers. Industrial groups in which 
employment was secured for most workers 
were manufacturing 1,719; logging 2,039; 
farming 1,571; transportation 640; construc- 
tion and maintenance 2,893; trade 455; and 
services 3,586, of whom 2,197 were household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 8,045 of men and 1,264 of women. 


MANITOBA 


The mumber of orders received during 
October was nearly 38 per cent less than in 
September and over 26 per cent below 
October 1924. Lessened demand for farm 
workers owing to an earlier harvest this year 
was mainly responsible for the reductions 
under both comparisons, although this was 
offset somewhat in the latter comparison by 
an increase in orders for household workers. 
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The percentage of placements during October 
was over 21 per cent below September and 
nearly 2 per cent less than during October, 
1924, a reduction in farm placements in the 
latter comparison being offset by increased 
placements under services and logging. Nearly 


all the bush placements were transfers from 
Winnipeg to lumber camps in the Port 
Arthur zone. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected were manu- 
facturing 207; logging 1,506; farming 1,405; 





and trade 138. During the month under 
review 3,490 men and 278 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 
Opportunities for employment during 
October were nearly 35 per cent less than in 
September but over 2 per cent higher than in 
October of last year. Placements were about 
25 per cent below September and over 3 per 
cent above October, 1924. The earlier harvest 
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services 


construction and maintenance 287; 
2,320 and trade 286. There were during the 
month 2,563 placements of men and 569 
placements of women in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

During October the number of orders 
received was about 84 per cent less than 
during the preceding month, and nearly 
13 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
were about 83 per cent less than during 
September and nearly 16 per cent less 
than during October, 1924. These reductions 
were almost entirely due to curtailment of 
farm orders owing to the earlier harvest this 
year. Bush work, however, commenced earlier 
and heavy placements were made in the 
Prince Albert zone. Industrial groups in 
which employment was secured for most 
workers were logging 695; farming 2,204; con- 
struction and maintenance 675; services 788; 


saiantentententectents 














































with consequent reduction in farm orders was 
mainly responsible for the decreased vacancies 
and placements when compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The most noteworthy gain 
over October, 1924, was in construction and 
maintenance. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected were manu- 
facturing 185; logging 300; farming 4,471; 
mining 376; transportation 113; voristraviion 
and maintenance 928; services 828 and trade 
224. Regular employment was secured for 
6,168 men and 424 women during the month 
under review. 


BririsH CoLUMBIA 

There was a decrease of nearly 20 per cent 
in the number of orders received during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of over 30 per cent 
in comparison with October of last year. 
Placements were over 30 per cent less than . 
in September, but nearly 35 per cent in excess 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1925 

















VACANCIES APPLICANTS er Poe 
———___—__——. place- 
OrFIcEes PLaceD ments 
Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d ee ——_——_______—_——| Unplaced] same 
during | atend of} during at end of | period 
period period period Ee Regular | Casual period 1924 
INOVS SCOUA 6 53 os). wast dee Ca oe 569 72 677 590 357 203 866 322 
15 ENED Gags tretnye oe Ribs oer 4) 18a 1 182 22 266 165 62 103 451 78 
New) Glasgow i031. 509 ee 179 34 199 225 157 14 244 121 
PSV AS BIN APR cE AOE De eR eC ie 208 16 212 200 138 86 171 123 
New Brumswick....................- 1,004 174 1,045 917 284 632 599 454 
Chatham) )) civ al | Sen gees Meanie 239 i 207 i if ar a 2) 
3 369 3851 2 22 
0 469 368 136 232 373 197 
640 4,382 3,079 2,294 67 901 1,768 
183 353 264 264 0 68 254 
203 2,813 1, 732 1, 620 53 657 995 
LaMar pig os Hi 
36 199 19 1 
72 236 215 143 0 74 56 
Ontlarion sce SAR 16,761 3,661 17,320 13,739 9,309 3,789 5,013 8,176 
Bellevilleca .04.. Ueseue ee eee 229 0 192 174 133 41 46 116 
Brantiords 200 ec uid, Saas aa 150 12 203 179 102 52 65 74 
aera resets TL Wie atepe Oe S/o emenre Pareteds 484 oe 476 ies ts We a ve 
ONS BIG BM eres ose 's' s o:0:e/orw clase. 0s or yatoreve Meaney = 260 2 175 153 
Port William? :,. 20. 22) Sees 658 251 624 559 459 100 94 289 
GUS bp NY ct Ps si ee re 195 66 285 180 103 66 123 67 
vain Comes) sc a0is4/ale ce ee eee eaten 1,067 36 1,341 1,062 430 628 996 327 
Kingstone | Lee. See cae 251 22 260 242 105 133 (5) 115 
aciteleage ES RHI PEMA IPI 8 cn 267 a 382 ee a ne oe por 
OVO sree sehse0\ exo} sctiereleiate aealeteen rrainss 371 6 503 0 
Niagaralalle. coe) nae ees 419 97 826 338 264 58 110 112 
N one Bay hisiees. gouGa ee ie 783 271 pe ora va 1 a 
SWB) tal s.> cra, ath 0-0 0.04 ai8ie oie: Semone meters 285 52 7 
Ottawa eee gL, VIE ee. 1,066 223 1,260 1,197 899 191 355 800 
Pom broke Wey. buss cease. 175 380 296 266 254 12 14 139 
WOterDOLOUS Neo nas as Hae eae ee 181 32 216 232 137 24 121 104 
IPorteArthup ie. cel eS ae ee os 2,612 358 950 950 898 52 20 760 
Sti. Cathariness.: 3.40 eh eee eee 637 44 651 569 412 156 106 234 
oe UNGMASN sence center e eer. 316 54 280 a ne es a 38 
Eg ORES he Oe OS RUE GO 4 ae A INS 2 157 21 169 
Sault Ste. Marie... fcc choses 631 224 442 310 196 84 94 212 
SUGDUTY. codecs eee ae ahi ae eee te 854 500 430 405 395 10 0 565 
Abin mS i ok". ee ae eet. 213 61 823 259 246 12 44 324 
aeronto SYA id sate ie 6) Gaobeichele te gaite AS IRA ten GuNtamte 3, 826 734 5,936 on te 1,902 ee 2,309 ae 
THCSOLS We. cicdis bv re Oye Cee eee 674 36 
Manitoba? 2008). Loa 4,859 151 Pe - 6, a6 35 wd 25 7 Ale - 4, ah 
IBTAB GON cs NOW) 295 tale dhe ees 406 29 2 
Dap ete cn os eee eT ee 258 H ; He : Le : ee , a A te i ea 
Winni Oh atele a aejhe o\'e la loiie « lphalio\ Aura attet at ate felts 4, 195 10 ’ 2 ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Saakatchewan.cc.....0000 4)304 65 | 4,97 | 4d | 3,768 16 ML | 4,952 
ISCEVADL Tl. tes ce cst soe Coen. 78 ‘ 
Moose Jaw ciiauia.. Beaeries 1,199 118 1,380 1,277 1,069 178 195 811 
North Battleford ...0.4\.c. hee eons 142 Ad sali 41 61 
PrincesAlbert: sss. 5. Seer 828 192 352 343 292 51 16 278 
Rerinay elie oes. eee eee oy 908 59 1,060 1,023 705 318 45 1,382 
SASKATOONEL hi: 04ieisic.ooo alee ottettetiss« 1,011 48 1,258 1,198 992 206 72 762 
Swift Currentis........ sneer 130 - he ae a s rh 
Wey. burn seni). so aes, 80 
Voc WES inane Re cel 210d ol) 127 10 150 149 140 9 3 399 
Melfortte At eta eee 301 306 306 256 50 0 
Albertayorn...). 2001s Bea be: 7,480 170 8,181 7,489 6,892 848 532 6,358 
CWaleAL Ven. coe ccc s sa eT ee es 3,214 35 3,604 3,213 2,910 303 197 2,954 
Drimbeller (20000 oe eee ee 580 eT 652 467 410 57 61 325 
Hdmontontewe.... 6022. eee 2,434 93 2, es 2, fh 2, By ie 4 2, Ae: 
DTI Le. hie eee ee ak 853 31 
Madieiae eat ot0Tk ie memmontsd: 349 4 413 405 375 30 11 273 
British Columbla.................... 3,791 57 5,801 3,947 2, 086 1,645 25065 1,558 
@ranbrook. 6 29.) 588. ueeee ins oe 325 2 320 31 313 5 304 
Kamiloope. Neri ee ee 169 : “3 a ie ; 0 87 
DANIO Pee si eco Te ee 51 
Nin a ee 119 4 136 130 127 1 29 137 
New Westminster.................-- 84 4 193 81 38 43 140 34 
Penticton.......... 5 So ccee SPRL eveiete.t 91 1 114 83 33 45 27 26 
PrinGs Georg@sescc es day ec see cheese 197 5 182 182 177 0 0 102 
Prince Rupert ek. See ek 101 0 130 99 74 25 39 38 
Reévelstokese 0) yee te eed oer 29 5 10 8 8 61 17 
WENCOUV ORR TG sic. fics a dee bert ob ove 2,112 %: oe 2,204 eh 1,211 ne ee 
20 
Pee ene iciaeiietse ft 8 Ua rte Mcle rea sla Vn tail cag toul ls dlccee fel means 
ALD Ocean cree tecehventacess «> 42,230 5,390 | 50,212 40,811 28,322 11,057 11,951 27,729 
eee eee ae 98 32,527 3,580 39,040 31,512 25,677 6,391 9, 132 24,420 
Wonieheeen ine c. tee 9,703 1,810 11,172 9,299 3, 645 4,666 2,819 3,309 





*10 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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of October, 1924. The principal reductions 
from September occurred in the manufactur- 
ing of lumber and its products, transportation 
and construction and maintenance. The most 
noteworthy increase over October of last year 
was in the construction and maintenance 
group with smaller gains in farming, trans- 
portation and services. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 440; 
logging 608; farming 226; transportation 310; 
construction and maintenance 794; services 
1,103 and trade 181. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,794 of men and 292 
of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During October, 1925, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 28,322 
placements in regular employment, of which 
19,593 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 3,924 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 2,490 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 1,434 to other provinces. 

The offices in Quebec issued 502 special rate 
certificates, 315 provincial and 187 interpro- 
vincial. The movement was entirely toward 
the logging camps of Quebec and Northern 
Ontario, the majority going to points in the 
vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie and Quebec. In 
Ontario 867 persons were granted certificates, 
six of whom were for points outside the prov- 
ince and included five bushmen sent from 
Pembroke to Hull and one farm worker from 
Sudbury to Moose Jaw. Seven hundred and 
forty-three of the provincial transfers were 
bushmen, 108 were building, highway and 
railway construction labourers, three were 
miners, three bricklayers, two stonemasons, 
and two were farm workers. Manitoba offices 
issued certificates to 1,184 persons, 119 going 
to points within the province, and 1,015 going 
to other provinces. From Winnipeg three 
hotel workers and three bushmen were sent 
to Dauphin, one cordwood cutter, one baker, 
three domestics, and seven hotel workers to 
Brandon, one ‘housekeeper and four hotel 
workers to points within the Winnipeg zone, 
and 65 farm labourers to various districts 
throughout the province. In addition Brandon 
transferred 31 bushmen to Dauphin. The 
interprovincial movement included 1,002 bush- 
men, one cook, and one hotel worker travelling 
to Port Arthur, one chambermaid to Estevan, 
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one kitchen maid to Regina, one farm labourer 
to Alberta, and eight to Saskatchewan, all of 
whom were despatched from Winnipeg. Sas- 
katchewan issued 740 certificates, 529 provincial 
and 211 interprovincial. Of the provincial 
transfers 394 were bushmen, the majority 
going to points in the vicinity of Prince 
Albert, 71 were farm hands, six were miners 
sent from Regina to Estevan, 22 were 
teamsters, 16 of whom went from Saskatoon 
to North Battleford, and the remainder were 
construction labourers, hotel and household 
workers. The interprovincial movement in- 
cluded 99 sugar beet workers travelling from 
Estevan, Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon 
to the Lethbridge zone, 111 bush workers from 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Yorkton and Saskatoon 
to the Prince Albert, Dauphin and Port 
Arthur zones, and one farm worker from 
Saskatoon to Calgary. The Alberta offices 
despatched 599 workers at the reduced rate, 
585 to points within the province. Of these, 
345 were harvesters, 126 were bushmen, the 
majority going to the Lethbridge zone, 43 
were teamsters, 25 were miners sent by the 
Edmonton and Calgary offices to points in the 
Edmonton zone, seven were carpenters, five 
were beet pickers travelling to Lethbridge 
from Edmonton, and the rest were mostly 
domestic and hotel workers. Of the inter- 
provincial transfers Edmonton sent one sheep- 
herder to North Battleford and one farm 
worker and one housekeeper to Saskatoon, 
and Calgary sent two labourers, one teamster, 
one cook, one carpenter, and three bridgemen 
to Revelstoke, one cook to Swift Current and 
one farm worker to each of the Saskatoon and 
Cranbrook zones. In British Columbia the 
transportation certificates numbered 82, of 
which one was issued to a farm worker going 
from New Westminster to Saskatchewan, and 
the remainder to persons travelling to employ- 
ment within the province. Forty-five of the 
provincial certificates were issued to bushmen, 
the majority going to the Prince George zone. 
The balance of the provincial movement 
included four carpenters, four miners, four 
engineers, seven labourers, six hotel and hhouse- 
hold workers, two powdermen, two blacksmiths, 
two teamsters, two farm hands, two saw-mill 
workers and one steel layer. 

Of the 3,924 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 2,361 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
1,554 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, four 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 
five by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. 


\ 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1925 


HE building permits issued by 60 cities 
during October were valued at $11,059,- 
697, as compared with $9,931,968 in Septem- 
ber, 1925, and with $11,817,189 in October of 
last year. There was, therefore, an increase 
of $1,127,729 or 11.4 per cent in the first com- 
parison and a decrease of $757,492 or 6.4 per 
cent ini the second. 

Some 50 cities supplied detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted permits for 
the erection of approximately 1,200 dwellings 
estimated to cost about $6,400,000, and of 
over 2,600 other buildings valued at more than 
$2,900,000. Im September, permits were 
granted for some 1,400 dwellings at a pro- 
posed cost in excess of $5,800,000, and for more 
than 2,700 other buildings, valued at nearly 
$3,600,000. 

Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
registered increases in the value of the build- 
ing permits issued as compared with Sep- 
tember, that of $922,253 or 32.7 per cent in 
Quebec being the largest. The remaining 
provinces showed declines, of which that of 
$250,955 or 45.8 per cent in Manitoba was 
most pronounced. 

As compared with the same month of last 
year, Saskatchewan and British Columbia re- 


ported gains in the value of the building 
authorized; in the latter province the total 
for the month under review exceeded that 
for October, 1924, by $1,119,865 or 1382.7 per 
cent. Ontario recorded the greatest absolute 
reduction in this comparison, of $875,174 or 
16.0 (per cent, but in New Brunswick there 
was a larger proportional loss of $146,645 or 
78.0 per cent. 

Montreal and Toronto issued permits at a 
higher valuation than in September, 1925, 
but the totals were less than in October 
last year. In Vancouver, on the other hand, 
the building authorized was lower than in the 
preceding month, but ‘considerably greater 
than in the same month of 1924. Im Winni- 
peg, there were decreases in both comparisons, 
Sydney, St. John, Shawinigan Falls, West- 
mount, Brantford, Niagara Falls, Stratford, 
St. Catharines, Sarnia, York Township, Sand- 
wich, Walkerville, Woodstock, St. Boniface, 
Saskatoon, New Westminster and Prince 
Rupert reported increases in the value of the 
building permits issued as compared with both 
September, 1925, and October, 1924. 

Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1925.—The following table shows the aggregate 
value of the building authorized in 60 cities 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 








Cities Oct. 1925 | Sept. 1925 | Oct. 1924 
$ $ $ 
P.E.L.— 
Charlottetown...... Nil AL OOO ibs dere siii 240, 
Nova Scotia.......... 25, 883 33, 638 29,885 
PHalifaxey utes 16,945 30,170 23, 660 
New Glasgow....... 3,700 1,040 2,145 
MOVENEC VOR shai ccs unk 5,288 2,428 4,080 
New Brunswick..... 41,305 127,805 187,950 
Fredericton......... Nil 8,300 162,000 
*Monetonng: 0... ts 805 104,005 14,550 
SOG TONN ue panel 40,500 15,500 11,400 
Quebec.. 3,739, 782 2,817,529 4,512,363 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
neuve Ree Eee 2,988,941 2,106,910 4,105,128 
FOUCDEG Me eit eaNe 176, 741 328, 994 122730: 
Shawinigan Falls... 148,100 - 18,300 20,675 
*Sherbrooke.!.)) 0... 57,700 102,600 6,000 
*Three Rivers....... 51,150 M3 725 33,200 
*Westmount......... 317,150 147,000 224, 625 
Ontario... 6.06. 640. 4,579,737 4,307,016 5,454,911 
Belleville ke ole 11,925 16, 700 15,400 
*Brantford ee 13,615 8,362 8,855 
@hathamia vvaeuies 4,200 26,505 21020) 
*Fort William........ 47,915 41,820 528, 950 
Galego sk eeen: 7,281 2,940 17,535 
¥ Gre pat week 18,580 44,698 SL, 007 
*Hamilton:. 42... c% cc 183,550 191,900 175,850 
tiKaneston se 19, 831 53 071 85,339 
*Kitehenensisscs. 9h 123,164 104, 654 162,229 
STOndOne es ree 189, 235 152,635 244,265 
Niagara Falls....... 106, 045 66,995 83,997 
shawa 22,465 64,700 25,325 
TOCAWA Ce et Cone 805,498 309,075 (231,919 
Owen Sound........ 1,000 3,400 5,500 
*Peterporos.. ayes as 31,300 24,760 50, 959 
*Port Arthur’: ... <2. @p80D 56,370 10,380 
*Stratiord 7s 24). 33,190 18,670 24,895 
*St. Catharines...... 57,585 34,975 37,899 
“Sty Thomas. ....0.5- 8,570 14,025 27,725 
Sarnii-ss Hed.) ten 62,345 57,100 62,325 
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Cities Oct. 1925 | Sept. 1925 | Oct. 1924 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
Sault Ste. Marie. . 14,065 17,415 146, 648 
*TOrOnton wee ae an 2,051, 735 1,856, 635 2,202,215 
York Teer 493,500 285,000 475,250 
Welland.. en? 16, 635 11,335 23,215 
*Windsorsianneen ae 303, 707 386, 297 467,395 
HO yeas Stat 107,065 175, 600 37,530 
Riverside ace. 21,500 121,700 22,600 
Sandwich........ 169,675 95, 700 107,200 
Walkerville ...... 136, 000 57,000 108,000 
Woodstock.......... 11,196 6,879 7,314 
Manitoba............ 296,535 547,490 321,745 
*Brangon eau 1,665 60 45,300 
St. Boniface......... 95,070 56, 730 17,345 
*Winnipess.) 86 Sean 199,800 490, 700 259,100 
Saskatchewan....... 224,985 234, 690 198, 765 
*Moose Jaw. oi..200.) 6,820 7,025 76,310 
MRRESIMAM AG soo AINE 76,445 144,895 64,520 
*Saskatoones..cuscse 141,720 82,770 57,935 
Alberta.... 188, 685 390, 260 268,150 
ACaleary Vener 88, 885 118,295 73,480 
FE dmonton. yh uke $5,800 247,510 92,125 
Lethbridge......... 335 24,405 68,845 
Medicine Hat....... 3,665 50 33,700 
British Columbia. . aS ee 785 | 1,469,540 843, 420 
Nanaimo aes. 2,200 800 13,350 
*New Westminster.. 47, 525 33,265 16, 950 
POMtGTEY: wel enlace 339, 700 546, 900 425, 600 
Prince Rupert....... 867,350 19,450 14,535 
South Vancouver... . 66,275 137,675 48,123 
*VianGouver.\oee sek 605, 430 674,055 293, 085 
*VICtOrIAss . bane 34,305 57,395 31) 777 
Total—60 cities....... 11,059,697 |. 9,931,968 | 11,817,189 
*Total—35 Cities.... 8,348,405 | 8,105,349 | 9,851,912 
Cumulative total for 1925 1924 1923 
60 cities—first ten 
mont heise a ees 107,554,857 |107,350,304 |118,004,410 
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during the first ten months of the last six 
years. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials for the same 
months in those years are also indicated. 
There was an increase during 1925 of 0.2 per 
cent, over 1924, of 9.0 per cent over 1921, 
and of 1.1 per cent over 1920, but declines 
of 8.9 per cent and 15.5 per cent as compared 
with 1923 and 1922, respectively. 

The accompanying table gives tthe value of 
the building permits issued in 60 cities dur- 
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ing September and October, 1925, and Octo- 
ber, 1924. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


Index No. of Wholesale Prices 


| French Trade Unions as Shareholders 


A certain number of railwaymen employed 
by the large railway companies in France and 
attached to the trade unions which are affili- 
ated to the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers, have for some time practised what 
ig known as “trade union shareholding” in 
the companies by whom they are employed. 
The aim is that representatives of the trade 
unions concerned should be allowed access to 
the shareholders’ general meeting. For this 
purpose the union itself acquires a considerable 
number of shares in the company and sets up 
in its accounting branch a special service 
known as the shareholding fund. To this fund 
members are invited to entrust. any securities 
which are productive of interest and the de- 
posits thus secured are devoted to the pur- 
chase of railway shares. It is provided that 
the securities deposited by workmen may be 
withdrawn at will on a period of notice which 
varies, according to the amount withdrawn, 


Year Value (10 mos. average) 
1925 eye $107, 554, 857 153-9 
1924 ans 107,350,304 160-6 
1926.22 ae 118,004, 410 166-8 
1920 Gian 127,279, 136 162-0 
192 eyes 98, 654,016 187-0 
1920: ee 106, 350, 792 215°5 
from a week to three months. With the an- 


nual dividends on the railway shares and the 
capital accruing from the repayment of shares, 
the trade union after deducting the sums neces- 
sary for paying a fixed rate of interest to its 
own shareholders (normally 5 per cent), con- 
stitutes a reserve fund for investment in se- 
curities other than railway company shares in 
order to guarantee and facilitate the repay- 
ment of their deposits to all those who par- 
tially or entirely withdrew the sums which 
they had contributed. The system would not 
appear to allow of the possibility, without in- 
convenience or opposition, of a sufficient num- 
ber of shares in the companies being acquired 
to enable the staff to impose its will upon 
the general meeting of shareholders or upon 
the management, but at the same time it is 
possible in all cases to make the views of the 
staff heard by the other shareholders and by 
the management, to formulate claims and to 
bring them to the notice of public opinion. 


Credit Unions in Canada and United States 


“Ta Caisse Populaire” was organized at 
Levis, Quebec, Canada, in 1900, being modelled 
after the Raiffeisen rural banks and the 
Schultze-Delitzsch credit system used by the 
workers in Germany. Since that date similar 
credit unions have been established in twenty 
states of the American Union. 

The purpose of a credit union is threefold: 
(1) To promote thrift among members of a 
group; (2) to create credit for them at legi- 
timate rates, of interest, and (3) to educate 
them in matters having to do with the man- 
agement and control of money. The groups 
may be rural or urban, comprising farmers, 
factory workers, clerks, railroaders, women’s 
clubs, fraternal orders, etc. 

Funds are accumulated by the sale of shares, 
generally at $5 par. A credit union aims to 
help those who are least able to save, and for 
that reason permits of payments in weekly 
or monthly instalments, as low as ten and 
twenty-five cents. Stress is put more upon 
regularity of payment than upon the amount 


paid. Additional funds are secured by the 
deposits, likewise very small, of members of 
the union. The success of a credit union de- 
pends largely upon the habit of saving which 
it creates among its members. Money thus 
accumulated is used in making provident loans 
to members exclusively. 

Urban credit unions make remedial loans 
arising from emergencies such as_ sickness, 
operations, death and sudden unemployment. 
They help the small business man over tem- 
porary depressions and enable him to take ad- 
vantage of gaining by cash buying. Rehabi- 
litation loans have helped men returned from 
the war to re-establish themselves. There are 
loans for college tuitions in technical and 
normal schools and night courses in law, 
science, etc. Other loans in the form of second 
mortgages, aid members to purchase homes 
on which banks take a first mortgage. A credit 
union is supplemental to banks, being con- 
cerned with deposits too small for ordinary 
banks to handle profitably. 
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AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN COAL 
MINES IN ALBERTA 


N the issue of the Lasour Gazerre for 
October (p. 961) and in various preceding 
issues, reference was made to changes in 
wages for coal miners in Alberta since Octo- 
ber. 1924, when a strike beginning on April 
1, 1924, was terminated by a decrease in wages 
of about 124 per cent. (Lasour GAzeErTTs, 
November, 1924, p. 936). The revision of this 
agreement on June 17, 1925, by an agreement 
signed by the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America; District 18, and 
certain operators, members of the Red Deer 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association, (who as 
members of the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association had been parties to the Dis- 
trict Agreement) provided for a further re- 
duction in wages of 15 per cent for contract 
miners and from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
for day labour. This arrangement followed 
the severance of their connection with the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
by several of the operators belonging to it, 
who entered into separate agreements with 
their employees. The employees in turn gave 
up their membership in the United Mine 
Workers of America and either organized as 
independent unions or elected committees for 
the purpose of negotiating with the operators 
separately, the mines having been closed down 
for lack of orders by the operators on the 
ground that orders could not be secured at 
prices necessary to pay the District wage scale. 
(Lasour GazerreE, May 1925, pp. 510-514). 
Some operators continued under the agree- 
ment. 

The revision of the District Agreement in 
June for the Red Deer Valley mines was sub- 
ject to ratification by the members of the 
union and a number of these, before the vote 
was taken, left the United Mine Workers’ 
Union, formed another union called the Red 
Deer Valley Miners’ Union, and picketed the 
mines which were operating under the new 
agreement, which had in the meantime been 
ratified by the remaining members. Later (in 
September) the seceding miners also went to 
work under the same wages as in the new 
agreement, and an agreement substantially 
the same was signed by some of the opera- 
tors and an independent union. Other 
labour organizations also became active in 
the area so that there were various unions 
competing for the adherence of the miners. 

On November 320, a strike occurred in some 
of the mines (this is referred to elsewhere in 
this issue). The officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America negotiated with the 


operators with whom they had an agree- 
ment and arranged for an increase in the 
wages of drivers in the agreement from $4.90 
per day to $5.25. 

In the Mountain Park coal area the oper- 
ators, parties to the District Agreement of 
October 10, 1924, as members of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association, con- 
tinued operations under the agreement until 
it terminated on September 30, in accordanee 
with notice given by the operators March 31, 
under the provisions of the agreement. The 
operators then entered into an agreement with 
independent unions or with committees of 
their employees, with the same wages and 
working conditions as the District Agreement 
with the Red Deer Valley operators. 

The agreement of June 17, 1925, provided 
for amendments to the District Agreement 
dated October 10, 1920, which by various 
amendments and renewals continued in forte 
the District Agreement dated June 10, 1920, 
which covered in detail wages and working 
conditions in force since April 1, 1920. The 
text of this agreement appeared in the LAsour 
Gazette for August, 1920, page 1047. The 
text of the agreement in force since June LY, 
1925, that is the 1920 agreement as amended 
June, 1925 has been received and is given 
herewith, but the contract rates for the various 
mines included are omitted. 


AGREEMENT entered into between District 
No. 18 of the United Mime Workers of 
America, of the first part, and The Red 
Deer Valley Coal Operators’ Association, 
of the second part, representing the fol- 
lowing mines: [names omitted]. 


It is mutually understood and agreed that the follow- 
ing conditions and rates shall govern the parties hereto 
ffom the date hereof [June 17, 1925] to March 31, 1928, 
and that the parties hereto will meet in conference 
thirty (30) days prior to the expiration of this Agree- 
ment to discuss a renewal thereof: 

Management of Mine.—The right to hire and dis- 
charge, the management of the mine and the direction 
of the working forces are vested exclusively in the 
company, and the United Mine Workers of America 
shall not abridge this right. However, the company 
agrees not to discharge employees or refuse work to 
applicants on account of, or because of, their affiliation 
with the United Mine Workers of America. 

Nore: It is not the intention of this clause that 
miners working under contract will be taken from their 
working place indefinitely to perform company work. 

Check-off.—This contract is made and entered into 
for the sole use of the members of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the members of The Red Deer 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association. All men who 
work in and around the mines who are eligible to 
become members of the United Mine Workers of 
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America shall join that organization and agree to sign 
check-off for all dues, assessments and fines, and the 


management of the mines agrees to forward deductions . 


made to the secretary of the district or such other 
person as that official may designate. All union 
assessments over the sum of $1.50 per employee per 
month must be approved by the secretary of District 
18. 


Form of Order 


“T authorize and empower you to deduct and pay 
to the secretary of District No. 18, U.M.W. of A., or 
such other person as that official may designate, from 
my earnings from month to month the sum of Five 
Dollars ($5.00) or such less amount as may be desig- 
nated by the secretary of the district or such other 
person as he may appoint by order.” 

(Signed) oso EPaiee A Le 
Settlement of Local and General Disputes.—(a) I 
case any disputes or grievances arise under this agree- 
ment or any local agreement made in connection there- 
with, whether the dispute or grievance is claimed to 


have arisen by the company, or any person or persons’ 


employed, or by the men as a whole, then the parties 
shall endeavour to settle the matter as hereinafter 
provided. But before any grievances or disputes shall 
be submitted to the Pit Committee, the person or 
persons affected shall endeavour, by personal application 
to the Pit Boss, Overman or Foreman in charge of the 
work where the dispute arises, to settle the matter, and 
in the event of them agreeing their decision shall be 
final. 

(b) In case of any local dispute arising in any mine 
and failure to agree between the Pit Boss, Overman or 
Foreman in charge of the work where the dispute arises 
and any employee, the Pit Committee and Mine Super- 
intendent or Mine Manager shall endeavour to settle 
the matter, and if they agree their decision shall be 
final. 

(c) In the event of the failure of the Pit Committee 
and the Mine Superintendent or Mine Manager to settle 
any dispute so referred to them, as well as in the event 
of other disputes arising, the matter in dispute shall 
be referred in writing to the Commissioner of the Red 
Deer Valley Coal Operators’ Association and the Presj- 
dent of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, who shall meet as soon as practicable, and 
not in any event later than fourteen (14) days, with a 
Joint Committee of six (6) composed of the Commis- 
sioner of the Red Deer Valley Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, the General Manager or General Superintendent of 
the mine where the dispute arose and another appointed 
by him, the President of District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, the President or Secretary of the 
Local where the dispute arose and one other* District 
Officer. If they agree their decision shall be binding 
upon both parties. In the event of their failure to 
agree they shall endeavour to select an independent 
chairman, and failing to agree upon an independent 
chairman the Commissioner of the Red Deer Valley 
Coal Operators’ Association and the President of Dis- 
trict No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, shall 
ask the Minister of Labour to appoint such chair- 
man. The decision of the committee thus constituted 
shall be binding upon both parties. 

(d) In the meantime, and-in all cases while disputes 
are being investigated and settled, the miners, mine 
labourers and all other parties involved must continue 
to work pending investigation and until final decision 
has been reached; but where miner, miners, mine 
labourer or mine labourers has or have been discharged 
by the company, he or they shall not remain in the 
employ of the company while his or their case is being 


investigated and settled. If the claim be made within 
five (5) days, where a man or men has or have been 
unjustly discharged, the case shall be dealt with 
according to this article, and if it is proven that he 
or they have been unjustly dealt with he or they shall 
be reinstated. If a claim is made for compensation 
for time lost, in cases where reinstatement has fol- 
lowed, it shall be left to the Joint Committee as 
provided for in subsection ‘“‘c’”’ to decide what amount 
Gf any) is to be paid. 

(e) Any breach of this agreement by any of the 
parties hereto is not to void the said agreement, but 
the same is to be continued in full force and effect. 

(f) If the Commissioner of The Red Deer Valley Coal 
Operators’ Association or the President of District No. 
18, United Mine Workers of America, are unable, on 
account of sickness or absence from the district, to 
attend to the duties hereinbefore set out, those duties 
in the first instance would be assumed by either the 
President or Vice-President of the Red Deer Valley 
Coal Operators’ Association, and in the second instance 
by either the Vice-President or Secretary of District 
No. 18, United Mine Workers of America. Due notice 
as to who would attend to these duties to be sent 
immediately, in the first instance to the party of the 
first part, and in the second instance to the party of 
the second part. 

Duties of Pit Committee.—The Pit Committee shall 
be a committee of three (3) in each mine or other plant 
covered by this agreement, selected by the employees 
working at such mine or plant from among their own 
number, except one (1) member may be a Checkweigh- 
man or an officer of the Local Union, not necessarily 
an employee of the company. This member must 
previously have been selected as Checkweighman or 
officer from amongst the employees of the aforesaid 
mine or other plant. Due notice of such selection, 
properly certified in writing, shall be given to the 
company. 

The duties of the Pit Committee shall be confined 
to the settlement of disputes between the Pit Boss or 
Foreman and any employee working in or around the 
mines, arising out of this agreement and all agreements 
made in connection therewith the Pit Boss or Foreman 
and man or men having failed to agree. | 

The Pit Committee, in discharge of its duties, shall 
under no circumstances go around the mine for any 
cause whatever unless ealled by the Pit Boss or Fore- 
man, or by @ miner or dayman who may have a 
grievance which he has first tried to and can not 
settle with the Boss. 

Members of the Pit Committee employed as daymen 
shall not .leave their places of duty during working 
hours except by permission of the Pit Boss or Fore- 
man, or in cases involving the stoppage of the mine. 

New Work.—Whenever any new work arises a price 
for which has not been provided for in this agreement, 
on the request of the company or the miners a Joint 
Committee of six (6), composed of the Commissioner 
of The Red Deer Valley Coal Operators’ Association, 
the General Manager or General Superintendent of 
the mine where the price is asked for and another 
appointed by him, the President of District No. 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, the President or 
Secretary of the Local where the price is asked for 
and one other District Officer, shall meet within four- 
teen (14) days. If they agree their decision shall be 
binding upon both parties. In the event of their 
failure to agree they shall endeavour to select an inde- 
pendent chairman, and failing to agree upon an inde- 
pendent chairman the Commissioner of The Red Deer 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association and the President 
of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
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shall ask the Minister of Labour to appoint such 
chairman. The decision of the committee thus consti- 
tuted shall be binding upon both parties. 

Whenever any new system is inaugurated or radical 
change in the present system is made in any mine 
where there is a contract price fixed thereon, the 
company or the employee may ask for a price to be 
fixed on the work as ‘‘ New Work’; as, f¢r example, 
a change from ‘‘ Longwall’”’ to ‘* Pillar and Stall,” or 
vice versa, shall be considered ‘‘ New Work.” 

In making the prices for New Work the company 
shall be guided by existing prices in the same mine or 
other mines in the neighbourhood. 

Meantime, if the work is continued until such price 
has been arranged, all men shall be paid on the Day 
Waga Seale. 

Employees not under Jurisdiction.—All employees con- 
nected with the management of the mine are not to be 
under the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers of 
America or be members thereof, and shall include the 
following :— 

Mine Manager or Superintendent, Overman or Assist- 
ant Overman, Pit Bosses, Fire Bosses, Boss Driver, 
Stable Boss, Master Mechanic, Electricians, Weighman, 
Head Carpenter, Head Blacksmith, Tipple or Breaker 
Foreman, Leader Boss, Night Watchman, Coke Oven 
Foreman, Outside Foreman, and all other Foremen, 
Timekeepers, Coal Inspectors, and Head Lampman. 

Construction and Extensive Repairs.—It is agreed that 
all men working on improvements and extensive repairs 
are not included in the jurisdiction of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

The erection of head frames, tipples, breakers, wash- 
ers, building, coke ovens, scales, machinery, railroad 
tracks and switches, etc., necessary for the completion 
‘of a plant, all being in the nature of construction 
work and extensive repairs or rebuilding of the same 
class of work, are to be considered as improvements 
and extensive repairs and the employees thereon are 
to be excluded as above when employed on such work 
only. 

Penalty for Absence from Work.—When an employee 
absents himself from his work for a period of two (2) 
days unless through sickness or by first having properly 
arranged with the Pit Boss or Foreman and obtained 
his consent, he may be discharged. All employees 
whose absence would cause any stoppage of work must, 
before absenting themselves, properly arrange with or 
notify the Pit Boss or Foreman for or of their absence, 
otherwise they may be discharged. Any employee who 
habitually, to the extent of five (5) days per month, 
absents himself from work may be discharged. 


Checkweighmen and Checkmeasurers.—The Company 
will grant the right to the Miners to employ Check- 
weighers and Checkmeasurers, and ‘will grant the said 
Checkweighers and Checkmeasurers every facility to 
enable them to render a correct account of all coal 
weighed or checked, and will allow the cars to be 
tared from time to time, and the machine to be 
properly tested from time to time, and will deduct 
from the wages of all Contract Miners such amounts 
as may be designated from time to time, and will 
pay over the same to the Checkweigher or Check- 
weighers, Checkmeasurer or Checkmeasurers. 

Preference of Employment.—In case an employee is 
thrown out of employment, unless discharged or umless 
the employee thas voluntarily withdrawn from employ- 
ment, he shall be given preference over new men 
where vacancies occur in the same mine or in other 
mines in the same camp operated by the same 
Company. 

Minimum Rate—When 2 Miner’s working place 
becomes deficient owing to any abnormal conditions 
or where coal in any district becomes so ‘hard, pre- 


venting him from earning the minimum wage of $5.40 
per shift, the Company shall pay him a sufficient 
amount to secure him the said minimum, providing 
he thas done a fair day’s work. Provided, however, 
regard shall be had to the pay period in whiich the 
deficiency is claimed. This shall not apply where work 
is performed in two separate places, one being normal 
and the other abnormal. 

Miners taken to do Company Work.—The Company 
shall pay the sum of $5.40 per day for all miners 
taken from contract work to do Company work. 

Delivery of Material.—In accordance with the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of Alberta, the Company will 
at all times deliver an adequate supply of suitable 
timber, rails, ties, planks, and sheet iron at the 
nearest cross-cut to the face of all raise workings, 
and in places where the regular pit cars go to the 
working iface, without being handled by the miner, 
they shall be delivered on the cars to the working 
face in other places across the pitch; the timber, rails, 
ties, planks and sheet iron will be delivered at the 
mouth of the room. 

Loading of Coal from Chutes.—In pitching seams, 
where chutes are used, the Company will handle all 
coal placed in the chutes by the miners. 

Doctor and Hospital Arrangements.—The matter of 
doctor and hospital arrangements is to be arranged 
as provided for by the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Alberta. ° 

Store.—It shall be understood amd agreed that the 
employees shall be at perfect liberty to purchase goods 
wherever they may choose to do so. 

Holidays.—The ‘following days only shall be observed 
as holidays: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 
Mirst, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, District and International Election 
Day, Christmas Day. 

Funerals.—In the event of an instantaneous death by 
an accident in the mine or outside the mine, the 
miners underground and all other employees may 
suspend work in the seam where the accident occurred 
on the day of the accident, but shall resume work 
on the following day and continue to work till the 
day of the funeral, when it is optional with them 
whether they shall work or not. 

Sub-Contracting.—No sub-contracting shall be allowed 
in any mine operated by the Company, but this shall 
not apply to the employment of Backhands. 

Employees to care for Mine.—In case of either local 
or general suspension of mining either at the expiration 
of this Agreement or otherwise, the Engineers, Firemen 
and Pumpmen shall not suspend work, but shall, when 
mining is suspended, fully protect all the Company’s 
property under their care, and operate fans and pumps, 
and lower and hoist such men amd supplies as may 
be required to protect the Company’s property, and 
any and all coal required to keep up steam ait the | 
Company’s plant; but it is understood and agreed that 
ithe Company will not ask them to hoist any coal for 
sale on the market. 

Single Shift—The single shift system in rooms and — 
pillars shall be adhered to as far as practicable. 

Wet Places.—A working place in the mine where 
water drops from the roof in quantities sufficient to 
wet a man’s clothing, or where standing water is over 
six inches deep, shall be considered a ‘‘ wet place.’ 
The rate for wet places shall be 50 cents per day extra 
for all inside day wage men. 

Rock Miners.—Where a man is engaged on rock work 
where hammer and steel are used, he shall be con- 
sidered a “rock miner’? and paid rock miner’s wages. 

If an air dnill is used the driller shall be paid 
machine runner’s wages, and the helper paid machine 
runner’s helper’s wages. The other men engaged shall 
be classed as “‘ miners and labourers’? as may be. 

When a man is engaged on work in both rock and 
coal, if the amount of loose rock is greater than the 
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amount of loose coal he shall be classed as a ‘‘rock 
miner’? and where the amount of loose coal is greater 
than the amount of loose rock he shall be classed as 
a ‘coal miner.”’ 

Brushing —When a man is engaged on brushing, 
either top or bottom, using the usual drills and tools, 
he shall be classed as a ‘‘coal miner.” If the brushing 
is done by hammer and steel he shall be classed as a 
“rock miner.” 

Timbermen taking out rock while engaged in reti 
bering or repairing shall mot be classed as ‘‘rock 
miners.”’ 

Retirement.—Where any employee has drawn his time 
before the regular payday, he thereby severs his con- 
nection with the Company, and any alleged grievance 
he may have ceases to be a question for consideration 
under this agreement. The words ‘‘drawn before the 
regular pay-day”’ is satisfied by the application of the 
employee for, and his receipt of, his time-check before 
the regular pay-day. 

Chinese Labour.—The United Mine Workers of 
America do not in any way prohibit the employment 
of Chinese in or around the mine, but where such 
labour is employed they shall be paid the scale for 
such work. 

Oil.—Present conditions to prevail. 

Pay-day.—All wages earned by any person or persons 
employed in or about a mine shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the Coal Mines Regulation Act of Alberta. 
Any employee desiring to leave the service of the 
Company, on his request shall be paid all moneys 
due him within two (2) days after his stoppage of 
work. 

Market Restrictions.—It is agreed that District No. 
18, United Mine Workers of America, will not in any 
way restrict or interfere with the marketing of coal 
or coke to any person, firm or corporation. 

Turn of Cars.—-The Company shall, as far as 
possible, supply each and every miner with an equal 
turn of cars. 

Backhands.—The present practice of working miners 
either as partners or with miners and labourers, as it 
exists in the several camps at the present time, shall 
be adhered to. 

On all Company work the Company shall employ 
such class of men as the work requires and at the 
rate of wages provided for in this Agreement. 

Contract not to be Voided by Miners’ Constitution 
or Rules.—This contract is in no case to be set aside 
because of any rule of the United Mine Workers of 
America now in force or which may hereafter be 
adopted; nor is this contract to be set aside by 
reason of any provision in the National, District or 
Local Constitutions. 

Overtime.—All overtime shall be paid for at the 
Scale Rate per hour. Operators are hereby requested 
to eliminate overtime and work on Sundays and_ holi- 
days as far as practicable. 

Blasting.—Where in the future blasting is prohibited 
in the mine and it can be shown that the earnings 
of the miner decreased thereby, the contract rates 
shall be taken up as under the ‘‘New Work’ clause 
and an equitable allowance shall be made. 

Powder.—Where explosive supplies are being sold 
to the miners they shall be furnished at cost price, 
which shall include handling, transportation and insur- 
ance. 

Nore:—In case any dispute should arise under this 
clause with respect to selling price, it shall be deter- 
mined by the Joint Committee in the same manner as 
is provided in Clause “C’’ of ‘Local and General 
Disputes.”’ 
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Caroulerse stant oy tans Classified eee ee! 
Agirman (tis) Wis | Tie 
Wapendeen dao Men eead 
Woupler aa.) tc acide 
Rock bank men....... 
Dirt bank men........ 
Finisher after boxcar 8 
loader: 4 Aa ues ue 
All other labour un- 
classified... c4. ces. 
Boys’ Rates 
Car'oilers? qe nes Couplersi) ere 
Tipple dumpers....... Drivers. Hews) al. eae 
Couplers soa. tee 3/00, Grippersker. sees 
Slate pickers.......... Pick carriers)..2.i/4.0% 3 50 
Check "boys.pe. 0 eee Switch boys... seo 
Tally Doyeanenent. A Pan*boys!.). es. 
Door Doves tee 





*On December 11 ‘drivers were raised to $5.25 


The Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation disbanded formally on November 28, 
1925, most of the members having entered into 
separate agreements with their employees or 
with independent unions. A number of the 
latter, including some in the Red Deer Valley, 
united to form the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada (Lasour Gazette, November, page 
1090). 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


URING November the Department 
received information regarding thirty- 
three contracts executed by the Government 
of Canada, which included among their 
provisions the fair wages conditions sanctioned 
by order in council for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. In thirty-two of 
these contracts the general fair wages clause 
is inserted as follows:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


The remaining contract contained a schedule 
of rates and hours based on the current 
standards of the district in these respects. 
This schedule is given below. 

The following general labour conditions 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in 
Council appear in the thirty-three contracts 
above referred to:— 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
of the Minister of Labcur hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and _ classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. In 


ease the Contractor shali fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 


according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is established 


to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the class 
of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted 
in his contract for the protection of the workmen 
employed, also any decision of the Minister of Labour 
under the preceding paragraph. 


3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and 
records showing the names, trades, and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to 
and time worked by such workmen, and the books 
or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears: (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; or, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that the 
workmen so employed as aforesaid upoa the portion 
of the work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any 
workmen employed on the said work and if a claim 
therefor is filed in the office of the Minister and 
proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, 
the said Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7, With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible for strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of 
sub-contractor; the contract shall not, nor shall any 
portion thereof be transferred without the written 
permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
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to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the 
Minister is of opinion that Canadian labour is not 
available or that other special circumstances. exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Department of Public Works 


Contract containing schedule of wages and 
hours— 

Construction of improvements to the wharf 
at Cap de la. Madeleine, P.Q. Names of 
contractors, Onésime Poliquin and Joseph 
Pohiquin, “‘O. & J. Poliquin,” of Portneuf, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 27, 1925. 
Amount of contract, $8,971.25. A fair wage 











schedule is inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 

Rates of Hours 

Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 

General Foreman, : fiy\-|...be cewek 5-60 per bour 10 
Mixeraumnery. it concen: antl deed O250e an 10 
Crushersenamnerys 0) ee se ake jet Orato. 10 
Blacksmiths Mee ee cua ne epee: DsGlDppulntita 10 
Carpenters: fh ie, Pes PACHA I Hon NG) A SIAL OS 10 
Labourers, (concrete)...........0.... ORBo were’ 10 
Labourers (ordinary).............. Pe 3 Osuaidies 10 
Driver (one horse & cart)............ BOG ona’ 10 
Driver (twoihorses & wagon)........| 0:70 “ 10 


Contracts containing the general Fair Wages 
Clause— 


Dredging East River, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, the MHalifax Dredging Company, 
Limited, of Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
November 10, 1925. Amount of contract, 
Class “ A ”—$9 per cubic yard, place measure- 
ment. Class “B”—70 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measurement. 

Dredging berths in front of McLeod, 
Pettingill and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Wharves at St. John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, J. S. Porter and G. S. Macdonald, 
St. John, N.B. Date of contract, October 25, 
1925. Amount of contract, Class “ A ”—$8.70 
per cubic yard, place measurement. Class 
“B” 60 cents per cubic yard, place measure- 
ment. 

Dredging channel at Bersimis, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, The National Dock & Dredg- 
ing Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 28, 1925. Amount of 
contract, Class “ A ”’—$8 per cubic yard, scow 
measurement. Class “B”—$1.05 per cubic 
yard, scow measurement. 

Dredging channel in St. Francois River in 
front of the Village of Notre-Dame de 
Pierreville, P.Q. Name of contractor, Aime 
Laperriére, Pierreville, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 17, 1925. Amount of contract, Class 
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“A ”—95 cents per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment. Class “B”—45 cents per cubic yard, 
Scow measurement. 

Dredging channel 
Company’s Wharf, 
Name of contractor, 
Penetanguishene, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 18, 1925. Amount of contract, 
Class “B” 80 cents per cubic yard, place 
measurement. 

Construction of pile work wharf at Wolf- 
ville, N'S. Name of contractor, Halle B. 
Bigelow, Canning, N.S. Date of contract, 
October 24, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $6,767. 

Reconstruction of the superstructure of and 
improvements to the actual Government 
wharf at Matane, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie, county 
of Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
13, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $35,865.50. 

Construction of a breakwater at Grand 
Harbour (Ingall’s Head), N.S. Name of 
contractors, John Flood & Sons, Limited, St. 
John, N.B. Date of contract, November 2, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $21,346.01. 

Construction and installation of one electric 
passenger and one electric freight elevator in 
the Old Post Office, St. John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, The Turnbull Elevator Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1925. Amount of contract, $6,850 
plus $150 for the installation of sliding gates 
and interlocks. 

Construction of a close pile harbour wall at 
Owen Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, J. 
E. Woolrich and R. H. Brigham, Owen Sound, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 23, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $13,272.05. 

Construction of a landing block, Saugeen 
River, Ont. Name of contractor, William 
Hunter, Kincardine, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 27, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $7,491.30. 

Construction of Breakwater at Dingwall 
(Aspy Bay), N.S. Name of contractor, W. 
EK. Landry, Antigonish, N.S. Date of contract, 
October 24, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
price; approximate expenditure, $54,708. 

Construction of Bank protection in Riviére 
du Gouffre at Baie St. Paul, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Théodore Lacouline, Chateau 
Richer, P.Q. Date of contract, November 2, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices; 
approximate expenditure, $21,291. 

Construction of a laboratory and Rust 


at Breithaupt Leather 
Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Théophile Light, 


Investigation Building at Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractors, The J. McDiarmid 
Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date 
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of contract, October 27, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $27,900 plus $300 for asbestos 
shingles. 

Alterations and additions to the heating 
plant at Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, The James 
Ballantyne Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, October 27, 1925. 
Amount of contract, $15,000. 

Construction of a pier at Green Point, 
Gloucester County, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Thos. P. Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 31, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 


$14,579.50. 

Construction of North Dyke No. 1, at 
Steveston, Fraser River, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Fraser River Pile Driving 
Company, Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 26, 1925. Amount 
of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $7,531.74. 

Construction of repairs to wharf and 
approach at Clayoquot, B.C. Name of 


contractors, James McDonald and Thomas 
Wither, Victoria, B:C. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $4,907.52. 

Construction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at Blubber Bay, B.C. Name 
of contractor, R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 27, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $5,849. 

Construction of a cottage at Lawlor’s 
Island, Quarantine Station, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, William Whebby and 
E. L. Smith, Dartmouth, NS. Date of 
contract, October 27, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $6,722. 

Construction of a Post Office at Chipman, 
N.B. Name of contractors, J. A. Grant & 
Company, Limited, St. John, N.B. Date of 
contract, November 3, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $8,445. 

Construction of rock mound submerged 
dams and removal of portion of Deer Rock, 
in the Columbia River Narrows, below 
Burton, District of Kootenay, B.C. Name of 
contractor, A. H. Green, Nelson, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 26, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$9,736.15. 

Reconstruction of the public wharf at Chute 
& Blondeau, Ont. Name of contractor 
Joseph Lalonde, St. Andrews East, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 26, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expenditure, 
$4,950. 

Construction of an extension to the 
breakwater at Burlington, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph Macdonald ‘Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
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November 18, 1925. Amount of contract, 
unit prices; approximate expenditure, $6,981.60. 

Construction of an extension to the 
breakwater at Saulnierville, N.S. Name of 
contractor, Thomas M. Rawding, ‘Liverpool, 
NS. Date of contract, November 17, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $7,418.49. 

Construction of a public building at St. 
Jacques de |’Achigan, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Albert Brouillet, St. Espirit, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 13, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $10,450. 

Construction of public building at 
Stellarton, NS. Name of contractor, John 
Johnson, New Glasgow, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 10, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $15,770. 

Construction of repairs and improvements 
to the wharf at Father Point, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, E. Cloutier & Ph. Gaudreau— 
“Cloutier & Gaudreau,” of Trois Saumon, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 23, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $19,382.63. 

Wharf repairs at St. André, Kamouraska 
County, P.Q. Namie of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie de la Beauce, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 7, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices; approximate 
expenditure, $3,332.50. 

Reconstruction of part of the wharf to be 
taken over at Port au Saumon, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. 
Marie, County Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 7, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices; ppproximate expenditure, $11,083. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Rimouski, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The J. T. Schell 
Company, Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 18, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$1,455. 

Post Office Department 

The following is a statement of payments 
made in November, 1925, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 














Amount 
Nature of Orders fo) 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals. .......... $ 1,892 60 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

2 CAP MEE CMB ak it Aes Aen AYE DAS MU rae Be 252 5&8 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

Leis ee id eS ta cone aE tia Leis arsine Chavet trail fake rele ads LO S728 
Stam pine padsy IM weceshnyaact siluds late belch.) shoved fe 823 08 
SAY BSG UN) oF sy aie a nny aCe Rh ETON HS ONIPRE Se ot A ea 34,367 30 
Sonleseia tical ie ak eee ters GW eke caer me svete cee easss 967 15 
Repairs to letter axed coheln POMEL: 98 
Gottoniducksbage ing ide.) Ke ae. acters Jamia ney < 57,535 45 
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Department of Railways and Canals 


Contract containing the general Fair Wages 
clause 


Supply, delivery and erection of the super- 
structures of the four movable (Bascule) 
Bridges over the Welland Ship Canal at 


Locks Nos. 1 2, 7 and 8, known as Bridges 
Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 19. Name of contractors, 


The Hamilton Bridge Works Company, 
Limited. Date of contract, November 18, 
1925. Amount of contract, schedule rates 


(approximately $459,689 from 


estimated quantities). 


estimated 


UNION WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics compiles each year data as to 
rates of wages, hours of labour, etc., under the 
union scales for certain trades in the principal 
cities in the United States. The information 
secured is published in detail annually in 
special reports issued the following year,* but 
summaries of the figures are given in the 
Monthly Labour Review published by the 
Bureau. The issues for September and No- 
vember contain information as to the figures 
for May 15, 1925, with comparisons with pre- 
vious years. 

The Bureau publishes the hourly rate of 
pay for each trade in each city on May 15, 
as specified in the agreements between the 
unions and employers. The number of em- 
ployees working under these agreements 
is also given, the hours per week and 
the weekly wages for a full week’s work. It 
is stated that it has not been found prac- 
ticable to secure from the unions or the em- 
ployees themselves data as to actual or aver- 
age weekly earnings. 

It may be mentioned here that the Bureau 
also compiles and issues reports on wages and 
hours of labour in various industries in the 
United States, the data being taken from the 
pay rolls of employers by agents of the 
Bureau, and for these reports data as to actual 
weekly earnings are secured and also as to 
hours worked. 

The Bureau analyses the data as to trade 
union scales, calculating index numbers of 
rates of wages per hour, full time hours per 





*Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labour, May 
15, 1924, Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics No. 388, Wages and Hours of Labour 
Series, Government Printing Bureau, Washington (June, 
1925). 


week and wages per week full time. The 
following table gives these index numbers for 
all trades and cities for previous years, the 
data going back to 1907. 


Inprx Numsers oF Union Wace Rates AND Hours oF 
LasourR IN THE UNITED States AS or MAY EACH YEAR, 


1907 To 1925. 
(1918=100-0) 


Index numbers of— A 


Rate of 
Year Rate of | Full-time| wages 
wages hours’ | per week 
per hour | per week | full time 

VAYTOPES AA DHRU Uaettn ee aRt nal IL 89-7 102-6 91-5 
POO SNE UNA SON,! 420 Ar ARR 91-0 102-1 92-5 
TROL NSN Ae LRRD IVE G1-9 101-9 93-3 
OT Oped sh stra nucteiuat,, orc Mi ny cahedad 94-4 101-1 95-2 
5A) AOR SNES SR 96-0 100-7 96-5 
POUR i Musil etteds tater as. Glaray ig 97-6 100-3 97-7 
ONES esd So ic pies Cun at 100-0 100-0 100-0 
btn A he See eA, A ee 101-9 99-6 101-6 
Pe AOnl gd ANGIE Se Le) Ian 102:8 99-4 102-3 
POT Ga ies gris Ah RL ae 107-2 98-8 106-2 
NOUR, COAL cleat ee 114-1 98-4 112-4 
TOUS! 39), seks bade Ba ee 132-7 97-1 129-6 
OO heist abate Mecha 1500 a Neel 154-5 94-7 147-8 
O20, Nee UE, AA aire te 199-0 93-8 188-5 
DODD. dent Get tes SR ae we 205-3 93-9 193-3 
1 AS PP FAR eM BO PINT es Oa 193-1 94-4 183-0 
LL Pa eS eee Ay Ge Roeaee ty eae 210-6 94-3 198-6 
ODA Ce PiU aorta eee eieee cree 228-1 93-9 214-3 
1026 i. aca Rees co weenie 237-9 93-0 222-3 


The data cover Bakers, Building Trades (41 
trades), Chauffeurs and Teamsters and Driv- 
ers, Freight Handlers (Longshoremen), Granite 
Cutters and Stonecutters, Laundry Workers, 
Linemen, Printing Trades (book and job 
offices 10 trades; new offices, 8 trades), and 
Street Railway Employees. The number of 
employees included in the compilation was 
717,016 in 66 cities. It will be observed that 
figures for railway employees, coal miners, iron 
and steel workers. etc., are not included, 
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ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census, covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, forestry, and general manu- 
factures in Canada. This annual census is in 
addition to the Bureau’s decennial census and 
the statistics of population, finance, education, 
etc. Preliminary reports on various industries 
have been reviewed in previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazette. These preliminary reports 
are consolidated from time to time in general 
reports issued by the Bureau. 


Distilled Liquors, 1923 and 1924 


This report covers operations in 9 plants in 
1923 and 13 in 1924. In the latter year there 
were in Ontario, 4; in Quebec, 6; in British 
Columbia, 2, and in Manitoba, 1; an increase 
over 1923 of 1 in Ontario, 2 in Quebec, and 1 
in Manitoba. There was an increase in the 
capital investment from $16,135,724 to $22,- 
556,007, or $6,420,283. The net value of the 
products increased from $2,511,749 to $7,388,- 
923. The gross value of the products in 1923 
in all provinces was $4,226,465, of which 72.9 
per cent represented the value of whiskies and 
other potable spirits. In 1924 the gross value 
was $10,711,801 of which 86.7 per cent repre- 
sented the value of whiskies and other pot- 
able spirits. The production of these thus in- 
creased in value during the period $6,208,124, 
or 201.5 per cent. 

Employment statistics are given under three 
heads. The first table shows that in 1923 
there was $556,458 received in salaries and 
wages by 409 employees, and in 1924 $1,023,- 
522 received by 806 employees, an increase in 
the total salaries and wages of 83.9 per cent. 
The figures are given separately for those on 
salaries and wages, and by sex of employee. 
The next table gives the number of wage 
earners by months, showing that the average 
number employed was 327 in 1923 and 721 in 
1924. In 1923 the highest level was reached 
in the months of July and September and the 
lowest in October. In 1924 the highest level 
was reached in November and the lowest in 
August. The third table shows that the aver- 
age number of days in operation, full time, 
was 225.0 in 1923 and 232.5 in 1924 and the 
number of days on part time was 8.0 in 1923 
and 16.5 in 1924. The number of days idle 
was 71.0 in 1923 and 55.0 in 1924. The aver- 
age number of hours worked per day or shift 
was 9.0 in 1923 and 8.8 in 1924, while the 
average number of hours worked per week was 
64.1 in 1923 and 53.8 in 1924. 

Tables shows statistics of capital employed, 


fuel consumption, power equipment and 
materials used in 1923 and 1924. 

The imports of distilled liquor are shown 
by kind of liquor and by countries from which 
imported. ‘The value of all such imports $19,- 
456,025 for 1,247,504 gallons in 1923 and $18,- 
827,149 for 1,261,421 gallons in 1924. 

The statistics of exports of distilled liquors 
by quantity and value in 1923 and 1924 showed 
that the total value of exports in 1923 amount- 
ed to $8,391,484 for 1,130,679 gallons, and in 
1924 $10,064,486 for 1,210,458 gallons. 


The Fur Goods Industry, 1924 


The numbers of fur goods establishments 
reporting operations in 1924 was 218. These 
were divided as follows: one in Nova Scotia; 
3 in New Brunswick; 67 in Quebec; 115 in 
Ontario; 16 in Manitoba; 3 in Saskatchewan; 
7 in Alberta; and 6 in British Columbia. 

The total value of products in 1924 was $12,- 
265,371, an increase over 1923 of 3 per cent. 
There were increases in the number of fur 
coats made and decreases in the furlined coats. 

In 1924 there were 2,469 persons employed 
on an average, being 417 salaried employees, 
1,988 wage earners and 64 outside piece work- 
ers. Payments to employees amounted to $2,- 
658,017. The number of wage earners by 
months shows that employment was highest in 
November, with 2,303 wage earners, and low- 
est in February with 1,600. These calculations 
are also given by provinces. 

The 218 establishments were in operation 
61,569 days. The number of days idle was 
4,704 and the number of hours worked per 
week was 10,240. The average number of days 
in operation was 282.4. The average number 
of hours per week was 46.9 being greatest in 
Manitoba at 48.6 and least in British Colum- 
bia at 44.0. 

A table of hours of wage earners in 1924, 
by provinces, shows that the number working 3 
hours per day or less was 1,815; the number 
working 9 hours was 649; the number working 
10 hours was 63; and the number working 
over 10 hours was 27. 

In the classification of establishments accord- 
ing to number of employees, there were 153 
establishments with less than 10 persons em- 
ployed; 37 with 10 to 20 persons; 19 with 20 
to 50 persons; and 9 with over 50. Of these 
last 8 were in Quebec and one in Ontario. - 

During the year ending March 31, 1925, the 
total value of furs imported into Canada was 
$8,333,571. Of this amount, $8,213,317 repre- 
sented unmanufactured goods and $120,254 
manufactured goods. Of the total, 8.5 per 
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cent were from the United Kingdom, 78.9 
per cent from the United States, and the re- 
mainder from other countries. The decrease 
compared with the value of imports in 1924 
was 5.6 per cent. 

During the year ending March 31, 1925, the 
total value of furs exported was $17,119,981, a 
decrease of 7 per cent from the previous year. 
Of the total, 37.0 per cent went to the United 
Kingdom, 61.3 per cent went to the United 
States, and the remainder to other countries. 
Of the total a very large amount consisted ot 
undressed fur skins, which amounted to $16,- 


960,675; dressed fur skins were valued at 
$48,446 and manufactures of furs at $110,860. 

The report also contains a section on the 
fur dressing industry, 1924. There were 8 fur 
dressing and dyeing establishments, there being 
5 in Quebec, 2 in Ontario and one in ‘Mani- 
toba. The total number of skins treated was 
3,473,409, of which nearly one-half were musk- 
rat skins. Other important kinds of skins were 
rabbit, squirrel, skunk and Persian lamb. The 
total amount received for the dressing and 
dyeing of the furs was $1,120,895, a decrease 
of $92,127 from the preceding year. 





MANUFACTURING STATISTICS OF CANADA, 1923, 


N connection with the Census of Industry, 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
published four preliminary reports on manu- 
facturing statistics for the year 1923, the divi- 
sions treated being the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, and the Western Provinces, 
the four reports thus covering the entire 
country. Each of the reports gives statistics 
for the year 1922 and 1923, and in the first 
and last mentioned, the provinces are treated 
separately. Thus there are three tables for 
each province, covering principal statistics of 
the leading industries, principal statistics by 
groups of industries and principal statistics 
of the more important cities and towns. 

In the Maritime Provinces, there were in 
Prince Edward Island in 1923, 368 establish- 
ments reporting, an increase of 16 over the 
previous year; in Nova Scotia there were 
1,193, an increase of 30; and in New Bruns- 
wick there were 872, a decrease of 25. Statis- 
ties concerning the ten leading industries of 
each province are shown, in the order of 
value of products, the chief ches being): 
Prince’ Edward Island, preserved fish; Nova 
Scotia, iron and steel products; New Bruns- 
wick, lumber, lath and shingles. The statis- 
tics of cities and towns are given for two 
in Prince Edward Island, seven in Nova 
Scotia and nine in New Brunswick. In Prince 
Edward Island there were 2,745 employees 
receiving in salaries and wages $606,693; in 
Nova Scotia there were 17,179 employees re- 
ceiving $13,226,378; and in New Brunswick, 
16,221, receiving $12,868,164. The values of 
products were respectively: $4,462,821; $81,- 
984,848, and $70,114,006. 

Quebec had 7,142 establishments reporting 
in 1923, a decrease 268 from 1922. The prin- 
cipal statistics of forty leading industries are 
shown for 1928. In point of production the 
pulp and paper industry ranked first, with the 
cotton industry second and railway rolling 
stock third. In capital investment, the pulp 


and paper industry led with electric power 
plants second and cotton third. Pulp and 
paper had the greatest number of employees 
14,134 receiving in salaries and wages $17,- 
323,064. The total number of employees in 
all industries was 163,622 receiving in salaries 
and wages $164,356,082 and the value of pro- 
ducts was $811,103,396. The table of prin- 
cipal industrial statistics for all cities and 
towns in Quebec showed that Montreal with 
1,451 establishments produced 56.6 per cent 
of the total for the province.: 

Ontario showed 9,549 establishments report- 
ing in 1923, an increase of 161 over 1922. Of 
the forty leading industries the four leading 
in point of production were automobiles, 
slaughtering and meat-packing, flour and grist 
mills and pulp and paper. The first three in 
point of capital investment were electric light 
and power, pulp and paper and agricultural 
implements. In all industries there were 262,- 
770 employees receiving in salaries and wages 
$307,866,314, while the total ‘value of pro- 
ducts was $1,451,883,308. The second table 
shows that by groups of industries the first 
three groups in value of production were in 
1922 and 1923 iron and steel products, vege- 
table products, and wood and paper pro- 
ducts. The third table shows the principal 
statistics of 73 cities and towns in order of 
value of production, Toronto being first with 
a productive value of $409,829,557 which was 
28.2 per cent of the total for the province. 

In the Western Provinces in 1923, there 
were in Manitoba 803 establishments report- 
ing, an increase of 22 for the year; in Saskat- 
chewan, 647, an increase of 33; in Alberta, 723, 
an increase of 51; and in British Columbia. 
1,345, an increase of 81. The first main table 
shows statistics of the ten leading industries 
in the Prairie Provinces and fifteen in British 
Columbia. In the Prairie Provinces the flour 
milling industry stood first, slaughtering and 
meatpacking being second in Manitoba and 
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Alberta, with dairy products second in Saskat- 
chewan, while third place was taken by the 
dairy industry in Manitoba and Alberta, and 
printing and publishing in Saskatchewan. In 
British Columbia the lumber industry was 
first with pulp and paper and fish canning 
second and third. In the statistics by groups 
of industries it was shown that the order of 
the first three groups according to value of 
production in 1923 was as follows: Manitoba, 
vegetable products, animal products, wood and 
paper products; Saskatchewan vegetable pro- 
ducts, non-metallic minerals, animal products; 
Alberta, animal products, vegetable products, 
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wood and paper products; British Columbia, 
wood and paper products, animal products 
vegetable products. The number of em- 
ployees were as follows: 14,816 in Manitoba 
receiving in salaries and wages $18,394,484; 
4,105 in Saskatchewan receiving $5,384,958; 
8,767 in Alberta receiving $10,633,705; and 
35,042 in British Columbia receiving $38,113,- 
250. Principal statistics of the chief cities 
and towns in each of the four provinces are 
given. The total values of products were as 
follows: Manitoba, $97,334,531; Saskatchewan, 
$34,337,801; Alberta, $54,337,801; British 
Columbia, $175,606,992. 


Prospects of Mining Industry in Canada 


The report of the Dominion Department 
of Mines for the year ending March 31, 1925, 
contains the following statement on the posi- 
tion and prospects of the mining industry in 
Canada :— 

The value of the minerals produced in 
Canada during 1924 was about $209,500,000. 
This is a decrease from 1923 of about 
$4,500,000 and is accounted for by decreases 
in the output of non-metallics, mainly coal, 
and of structural materials and clay products. 
The production of metallic minerals on the 
other hand showed an increase in value of 
about $18,500,000. Labour troubles in the 
west were responsible for the decreased 
production of coal, and delayed building 
programmes reduced the demand for structural 
materials and clay products. 

In spite of the slight fall in the value of 
the production the mining industry cannot 
be described as being in anything but a 
healthy condition. It has a capital invest- 
ment over $500,000,000 and employs directly 
about 60,000 men. It consequently occupies 
third place among the primary Canadian 
industries and is exceeded only by agriculture 
and forest products. While it has shown 
during the last forty years an extraordinary 
steady growth with only minor fluctuations, 
the possibilities of mineral production for the 
future are of greater interest. 

Especially among the western nations world 
consumption of minerals has increased at a 
far more rapid rate than the growth of 
population. According to the best estimates 
the population of the world during the last 
forty or forty-five years has grown by about 
30 per cent. Within the same period coal 
production has risen by about 300 per cent, 
pig-iron output by nearly 300 per cent, copper 
production by over 1,000 per cent, and 
petroleum by more than 2,000 per cent. | A 
similar rate of growth is apparent in most 
other industrial minerals, indicating the extra- 


ordinary drain that modern civilization 
imposes on mineral resources. 

The significance of this to Canada is 
important because of her geographical relation- 
ship to the greatest mineral consuming nation 
of the world. With about 5 per cent of the 
world’s population the United States is said 
to consume about 42 per cent of the world’s 
output of coal, 53 per cent of the iron, 57 
per cent of the steel, 44 per cent of the 
copper, and 73 per cent of the oil. The 
United States has enormous mineral resources 
of its own and has an exportable surplus of 
many important minerals, yet there is little 
doubt that its market will sooner or later 
place a premium upon every valuable mineral 
occurrence in the Dominion of Canada, just 
as it has already done with certain of our 
other natural resources. 

These factors are the basis of a well-founded 
optimism regarding the future of Canada’s 
mineral producing industry. 

The development of mineral manufacturing 
industries of necessity lags somewhat behind 
the mineral producing industries, but for a 
young and growing country Canada’s position 
in this respect shows that considerable progress 
has been, and is being, made. The number 
of plants in operation during 1924 and turning 
out manufactured articles of mineral origin 
was 10,719. These plants had a capital invest- 
ment of $1,550,000,000 and provided articles to 
the value of $879,000,000. The Department 
of Mines is not so much concerned with this 
phase of industry as it is with the primary 
industries of production and of later treatment 
and reduction of ores, but the position of the 
mineral manufacturing industries is cited as 
evidence of the relative strength and value 
to the country of these two groups of indus- 
tries and the necessity of developing those 
secondary manufacturing industries that may 
be based upon our own raw mineral products. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was upward, both the family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices being considerably higher than in 
October. 

In retail prices the ‘cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.23 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
€10.89 for October; $10.46 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; 
$10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for No- 
vember, 1921; $15.32 for November, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
for November, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 
1914. Substantial increases occurred in the 
prices of potatoes, eggs and butter with less 
important increases in the prices of milk, 
cheese, lard and salt pork. The prices of 
flour, bread, rolled oats, beef, mutton, sugar, 
beans and prunes were slightly lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $21.51 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$21.11 for October; $20.81 for November, 1924; 
$21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 for Novem- 
ber, 1922; $21.60 for November, 1921, $26.13 
for November, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 
for November, 1914. In fuel, both coal and 
wood prices advanced slightly. Rent was un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics based upon the average prices of 236 
commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, showed a substantial advance to 
161.1 for November as compared with 156.6 
for October; 157.7 for November, 1924; 153.3 
for November, 1923; 151.9 for November, 
1922; 153.6 for November, 1921; 224.5 for 
November, 1920; and 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak). Fifty-three prices quotations were 
higher, thirty-three were lower and one hun- 
dred and fifty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material five of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower and one was un- 
changed. The Vegetable Products group and 
the Animals and Their Products group both 
advanced substantially, the former because 
of higher prices for grains, flour and other 


milled products and potatoes and the latter 
mainly because of higher prices for eggs and 
cheese which more than offset the declines 
in the prices for hogs, sheep and meats. An 
increase in the price of spruce caused a slight 
advance in the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group. The Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group both showed slight ad- 
vances. Lower prices for raw cotton and cot- 
ton yarn were mainly responsible for the de- 
cline in the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group while the Iron and its Products 
group was slightly lower due to declines in 
the price of tin plate, round and square steel 
bars and black steel sheets. Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced. In the former the increase was due 
to higher prices for foods. Flour, tea, sugar, 
potatoes, eggs and cheese advanced while 
meats and foreign fruits declined. In pro- 
ducers’ goods, materials for the textile and 
clothing, for the meat packing and for the 
metal working industries declined, but these 
declines were more than offset by the advances 
in furs, materials for the milling and for the 
chemical using industries as well as for mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods adivanced due to 
higher prices for grains, potatoes, tea, raw 
sugar, eggs, rubber, furs, wool, smelted pro- 
ducts and non-ferrous metals. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods were higher mainly be- 
cause of higher prices for flour and other 
milled products, sugar, cheese, hessians, 
glycerine and non-ferrous metal products. 
Articles of farm origin, of forest origin and 
of mineral origin advanced while articles of 
marine origin declined. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as 100, was unchanged, being 146 for 
September and October; 150 for August and 
148 for October, 1924. Grouped by stage of 
manufacture raw materials were lower, con- 
sumers’ goods higher, while producers goods 
were unchanged. Grouped by origin goods 
produced declined while goods imported ad- 
vanced, 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
exports rose from 155.45 for October to 161.12 
for November while that of imports rose from 
164.21 to 166.27. The combined index of 
both imports and exports advanced from 
159.82 to 163.69. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
“ according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the SBureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazgrtte for January, 1925. A description of the 
methods used in the construction of the index number 
appears in the Lasour Gazette for Jume, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or 
use in detail for the current month and for certain 
preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of November of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
1s given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, ete. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GaAzErre. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period 
being secured at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each 
locality from dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the 
table contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly 
publication. of the budget in the Lasour GAZETTE was 
begun, it was decided to extend the list of foods to 
40, and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from ‘the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, 
notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts 
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extensively occupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favourably located 
in such districts with good modern conveniences. 
The second class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly central, without 
modem conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics Ihave been 
obtained each month and published in the Lasour 
Gazette since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For some 
articles comparatively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on ‘the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calculations 
represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items- 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or ‘in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, cereals, atc., 
included were adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at hard physical 
work. On the other hand an average family with an 
income sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1919, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of beef again showed a general de- 
cline, sirloin steak averaging 27.7 cents in 
November as compared with 28.4 cents in 
October; rib roast 20.6 cents in November 
and 21.2 cents in October, and shoulder roast 
14.8 cents in November and 15.1 cents in 


*Lasour Gazetrz, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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October. Veal was slightly higher at 18.6 
cents per pound in the average. Mutton de- 
clined from an average of 29.2 cents per pound 
in October to 28.6 cents in November. Prices 
were lower in most localities. Fresh pork 
was down from an average of 29.1 cents per 
pound to 28.7 cents. Bacon ‘showed little 
change, averaging 41.7 cents per pound. 
Boiled ham was 1 cent per pound lower, 
averaging 61 cents. Fresh fish showed little 
change. Lard rose from an average of 24.5 
cents per pound to 24.8 cents. Eggs were 
substantially higher, fresh averaging 57.2 
cents per dozen in November as compared 
with 48 cents in October and 48.3 cents in 
September and cooking averaging 48.7 cents 
in November, 48 cents in October, and 39.2 
cents in September. 

‘Milk averaged slightly higher at 11.9 cents 
per quart. Increases were also reported from 
Halifax, Quebec, Hull, Ottawa, Windsor, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Moose Jaw and Victoria. 
Dairy butter was up from an average of 41.7 
cents per pound in October to 44.7 cents in 
November and creamery from 47.7 cents in 
October to 50.5 cents in November. The ad- 
vances in both cases were general. Cheese 
rose from 32.3 cents per pound to 33.4 cents. 

Bread declined from an average of 7.8 cents 
per pound in October to 7.7 cents in No- 
vember. Lower prices were reported from 
New Glasgow, Fredericton, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, London, Timmins, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Regina, Lethbridge, Victoria 
and Prince Rupert. Flour fell from an aver- 
age of 5.4 cents per pound in October to 5.1 
cents in November, decreases occurring in 
most localities. Rolled oats were slightly 
lower at 5.9 cents per pound. Rice and 
tapioca showed little change. Canned veget- 
ables again averaged lower, tomatoes being 
17.8 cents per can in November and 19.3 
cents in October, peas 18.1 cents in November 
and 18.6 cents in October, and corn 17.7 cents 
in November and 19.5 cents in October. 
Beans. declined slightly, averaging 8.1 cents 
per pound. Onions were down from an aver- 
age of 5.8 cents per pound to 4.9 cents. Po- 
tatoes showed a general advance, averaging 
$1.96 per ninety pounds in November as com- 
pared with $1.49 in October. Prunes were 
shightly lower. Raisins were up from 15.9 
cents per pound to 16.6 cents. Canned 
peaches showed' little change, averaging 29.1 
cents per can. Corn syrup was down from 
an average of 48.5 cents per tin in October 
to 47.8 cents in November. Sugar was again 
slightly lower, granulated averaging 7.8 cents 
per pound in November and 8 cents in Octo- 
ber and yellow averaging 7.5 cents in No- 
vember and 7.6 cents in October. Tea and 
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coffee showed little change. Cream of tartar 
was slightly lower at an average of 60.5 cents 
per pound. 

Coal advanced in the average from $16.77 
per ton to $17.41. Higher prices were re- 
ported from Bathurst, Three Rivers, Sher- 
brooke, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Kingston, 
Belleville, Orillia, Toronto, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, Galt, Guelph, Woodstock, London, 
St. Thomas, Chatham, North Bay, Sudbury 
and Cobalt. Bituminous coal showed a slight 
increase, averaging $10.31 per ton. Hardwood, . 
four feet long, was up from $12.19 per cord 
to $12.35. Soft wood was also slightly higher. 
Coal was steady. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels in No- 
vember. No. 1. Manitoba Northern wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
$1.42 per bushel as compared with $1.27 in 
October. The low price was $1.35} reached 
near the beginning of the month and the high 
$1.55 reached toward the end. The certainty 
of European crops having been over-estimated, 
together with adverse crop reports from the 
Argentine, were said to be the chief causes 
of the higher prices. Coarse grains for the 
most part moved in sympathy with wheat, 
oats rising from 48c. per bushel to 5lc., Amer- 
ican corn from 96c. per bushel to 97c. and 
Ontario barley from 654c. per bushel to 68c. 
Flour advanced from $8 per barrel in October 
to $8.11 in November and rolled oats from 
$3.30 per bag to $3.45. Sugar advanced, due, 
it was said, to speculative influences, raw be- 
ing $3.46 per hundred in October and $3.74 in 
November and granulated being $5.844 in Oct- 
ober and $5.984 in November.. Potatoes con- 
tinued to advance, Quebec grades at Montreal 
being up from $1.48 per bag to $2.80 and 
Ontario potatoes at Toronto from $1.714 per 
bag to $2.50-$3. Toward the end of the month 
prices declined somewhat due to the United 
States embargo and to forced sales caused by 
the congested conditions on the railways. 
Straw at Toronto was down from $9-$9.50 per 
ton to $8.83. Raw rubber, Ceylon, advanced 
from 973c. per pound to $1.05. Western cat- 
tle at Winnipeg rose from $6.40 per hundred 
to $6.574, and choice steers at Toronto from 
$6.974 per hundred to $7. Live hogs declined 
from $12.68 per hundred to $12.35 and dressed 
hogs from $17.30 per hundred to $16.50. 
Bacon was slightly lower at 35c.-36c. per 
pound. Lard was down from 19c.-194c. per 
pound to 183c.-19c. Butter prices were steady. 
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Cheese at Toronto advanced 2c. per pound to 
Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced from 
Cotton was 
again somewhat lower at New York, being 


27¢. 
55c.-60c. per dozen to 75c.-80c. 


down from 22c. per pound to 2lc. 


yarn declined from 454c. 


per pound to 434. 
Jute rose from $14.29 per hundred to $16.17, 
and hessians from $14.25 per hundred to $14.75. 
Foundry pig iron, delivered at Montreal, ad- 
vanced from $27.25 per ton to $28.75 and basic 


pig iron at the mill from $21 per ton to $23. 
Tin plates declined from $5.50 per box to $4.85 
and steel sheets from $3.30 per hundred to 
$3.15. Spruce sidings at St. John rose from 
$17 per M to $21. ‘Copper advanced from 
$16.35 per hundred to $16.55, silver from 70.9c. 
per ounce to 71.5c., tin from 634¢. per pound 
to 644c., antimony from 16c. per pound to 
174c. Lead declined slightly from $9.55 per 
hundred to $9.40. 


Cotton 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913100) 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fru.ts, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products... 

III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile ‘Products 
IV .—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and LCS: E ROGU CTCL CE Nei ak codes, oass 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals andtheir Products 
VII ey a a Metals and their Pro- 


eee reer eres ere rer esr sree eeereseere 


duc 
VIII i ieee and Allied Products.. 


Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 
RI Marine yey Me Wk ONE en tig he Mets 


All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—ConsumeERrs’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
Beverages Be EA eR I SUR 
Bresastutis. shy th AC LAR bie | 
Chocolate. . eae Mes hn Be oa 
Fish 


Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
Sugarnmehned Pe ie ee eke ape 
Veretaloles Ot piye Sot iid cckone Ele 


Pale sete © 0) 6) ¢. be Sein) se #6 lehde wie tee 66 aieais 4) eo 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANGLIN SrweaT)s ives Lee a Bee no 
Household equipment. . Mi whe 
Furniture Wson eth ee Ret. 
Glassware and pottery............... 
Miscellaneousam.: 2: £5.08... Bobo: 


II.—Propucers Goops (Groups C anp D). 
< Producers’ Equipment..... 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment znd 
Supplies! ews tae. MWR eh, ees 
Miscellaneous .4 888. 2% Bae We, Be 2900: 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 
Building and Construction Materials... 
ot LO OCG) en ome va ay ane 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For hur Industey 4 Be. RS 
For Leather Industry................ 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 








No. of 
com- {1914 {1915 |1916 |1917 |1918 |1919 1920 |1921 


mo- 


dities 
236 |102-3)109-9)131-6/178-5 





=e 


_ 
OnNNwONF Yo COCO CP 


Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.| Nov. 
1922 | 19238 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 


199-0/209- 2/243 -5|171-8)151-9)153 -3)157 -7)156 -6/161- 


220 -2|234- 4/287 -6)178- 2/137 -2/138-2)169-5|157-3)171-5 
179-4|198-7|204-8)154- 6/139 -8)137-6}134- 6/148 -3/152-3 
133 -3}196 -8/269-9/281 - 4/303 -3/165-0/183 -7|204-1/193-2|188-5|187-9 
100-1}122-4)139-4/171- 6/241 -6|202-5}171-0)178-5/156-9|158-5|159-2 
151+8/220-2}227-3)201 -8|244-4/185-7/157-4/167-5/154-8)147-3|147-1 
137 -3}146-2|144-2/135-6|137-7| 98-6)100-2| 95-4] 99-8)107-4/107-9 


102+2}126-8/144-9/163-8]197 -5|205-4/187-1/182-5}177-8)177-2/177-2 
123+1)154-8]187-3]185- 4/223 -3]184-7/165-6|163-8)154-8]156-4/156-8 


149-8)215-4 
119-9}155-8 


130-2 
104-4 
100-2 

88-5 
107-2 
108-6 


94-5} 96-4 
103-0|107-4 








110-6)124- 1/143 -4}207-7|212-3/232-5/258 -2/164- 2/133 -3/125 -3)127-0/147-8/166-7 
98 +8|100-3|107- 1/186 -2)172 -5|177-5)173-5)142-3/137-6)130-6)156-3}162-8)161-2 
94-3} 88-5)100-1]122-4/139-4}171- 6/241 -6/202-5)171-0/178 -5|156-9/158-5)159-2 
95-8)101-9|121-5)153-2/166-1)167-8/196-2/175- 6/158 -3/156-4)151-5)151-7)/151-1 

104-2/113-9}133-4]178-4|189- 2/206 -0)244-0/168-4)146-9/142-9/155-5/151-2/160-2 

101-0}110-9}130+4)175-5}196-9|204-4/242 -0/180-0)154-1/156- 4/158 -4)156-8)157-0 








101 -3)105 -9/120-6)154-0/172-8)191-7/226-1/174- 4/151 -9)151-9)150-6/159-5|164.4 
105 -6|111-0/132-3)177-1/193 -3|207 -6/244-4)170-7/146-5)149-7/151-2/161-3|170-4 
101-7|119-4)125-2)144-4/197-5/218-2|249-7/176-0/202-7/228 -7/236-6/237-4|244.1 
110-6}180-1)144-4/214-1/224-4/216-6/261-2/186-9/137-9/126-9)177-6/159-3)161-2 
102-0/104-0}112-0/108-0)104-0)131-6)183-2}109-2| 96-0} 96-0} 96-0/104-0/104-0 
98-8/100-3|107-1)136-8/172-5]177-5|173-5}142 3137 - 6/130 -6)156-3/162-8}161-2 
101-6)111-7|124-2)149-8)173-5)221- 6/249 -4/218-6/194-2/189-7)187-5/222-2/167-5 
103 -7/101-5}118-9)163-3}200-8}204- 1/209 -2/152-7|129-0/126-8)120-9/144-9}141-1 
100-0/108-9|119-5/149-1/165- 1/192-8)203 -0}167-8/139-8)148 -2/137-7|157-7|159-8 
115-4)148-5|171-6)189- 6/208 - 4/237 - 2/408 -3/213-3]176- 1/229 -8/176-1/139-5/143-0 
122-9] 98-6}210-0/323 -3|232-3/245-4/431-1/170-0)122-7/158-7/131-4/200-0/316-3 
104-4} 96-5|120-0)155-2}174-4/197 -6)213-1/159-7|194-9/171-8]183-2/163-3/201-2 
108 -0)117-9}117-6)124-9}154-7|204- 1/227 -0/206-5|206-5/206-5|216-5/216-5)216-5 
99-3/100-0/119-6/159- 5/213 -0/248- 4/283 -8/186-9]169-0)167-0)159-3)151-5}147-0 
96-0} 99-3)105 -8/124-8}146 -9/171 -6/203-1/179-2/158-5)154-5/149-9/157-2/156-8 
105 -3}107-6}128 -5)156-0)181 -3/232 -5|260-2/186-3|160-6/159-9|156-7/152-5|150-9 





93-0] 96°7| 98-6)114-9]136-0}152-3)185-0)176-9}157-8/152-8)147-7/158-7|158-7 
102-8)104-7)|107-3|145-0)189- 1/245 -3}323-4|249-4/219 - 6/228 -2/194-8/194-8/194-8 
99-7}120-3}203 -2|224-3)/247-4/336-9/490- 6/461 - 6/363 -2/274-7/263-3/321-6/321-6 
92-9] 96-5) 97-9}114-0)135-0/150-6)182-3)174-8/156-2)151-6)146-7/157-5)157-5 


103-4|114-2/130-7)197-4/195 - 0/206 - 2/241 -9)167 -3/143 -3/142-5|153 -8/145 -4)148-8 


94-4) 96-4)101-1/126-3/146 -0/164- 6/197 -1/206-5/188 -0/185 -2/181-2/180-7|180-7 
98-1} 96-8/117-8}163-4/203-9)216-6/264-5)248-0/211-6/216-0/204-2/204-2/204-2 


94-5} 96-4) 99-9)123-7)142-1)161-5/194-1/206- 4/187 -9}184-4/180-6/180-7/180-7 
92-3] 97-1/133-2}190-4)242-3/242 -2}268- 6/200-5/186-5)199-5/192-3)177-4177-4 


104- 4/116 -1/133 -9}182 -9/200-3/210- 7/246 -8/163-0/188-5)137 -9)150-8)141 -6)145 -3 
93-8} 90-3]103-8)130-7/150-5)175-0)214-9}183-2]163-0)167-3]151-5)152-4/152-7 
91-1) 83-4] 92-3]110-7|130-4/163-8)}206-4/180-0)161-2)167-4|146-1)148-7)149-6 

102-+2}119-8)159-4)219-4)264-3)/303 -2/313-7}173-3}182-6/192-5)190-8}197-8) 188-2 

100-0}108-3)128-2|174-2)191-9)192-4/227-7/192-6/165-8/164-9!162-0/158-0)157-6 


106 -8)121- 9/146 -8)194-9|211 -7/218 -8|254- 0/158 -4/132-9/131-3)151- 2/139 -2/143-7 
96-2/100-5|134- 2/195 -3)274-1/286-8/310-2)157-3/189 - 6}212-4/196-9/190-3/190-0 
72-4] 50-0) 83-0/138- 2/237 -3/445 - 6/477 -5|264-4/270- 1/264 -3/218 -0|250-8/270-1 

102-8/114-0)137-6)167-8|146-6}217-4/176-3} 98-0/114-3) 88-6) 98-4)103-4/103-4 
95-0}107-4}145-0}175-8)174-9/155-1/173-0}123-2/117-0)117-4/114-2)117-3/116-9 

110-8]123 -5}167-9/211-5|230-6/184-0/208-7/184-8/158-8)153-9/153-5/150-4/151-9 

110-0}108 -8}120-9/165-8)195-4/180-2)186-6)114-3| 95-4) 89-8} 96-1/111-5/110-4 

114-6)145-2/153-8)244-3|252-7/261-7/280-7|177-7/126-0)112-6)182-0)141-9}156-9 

108 - 4/123 -2)138-6}177-3]188 -8)209-9}295 -8)186-7/147 -5)152-3/158 -6/148-2/150-5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

Beef Pork Bacon 
,| + H. tf f < ; 

a {4a | 214 ea | S| 8 = | gs 

: S S Ae Sh Se as > - rey 33 as 

Locality < 3 SA] an 4 5o | Ao wo | at $o 42 | 68 

BE, gf VOR IS ee Oe Me gm ~ <a) $5 .] 4.0. ae Die 

ea pus | ee es es | SS OS sy as | gpm page eg “3 

25] aslae|ee|bs| gs | 2 | 4 |aeel| sss] BE | 2 

ae ea1 ea Ao ee | of sk fie Baal faa) pa tna 

cents | cents | cents } cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 22°27 | 22-3 | 20-6 | 14-8 | 11-6 18-6 28-6 28°74 26-9 41-74 45-6 61-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 30-5 | 25-5 | 21-1 | 17-0 | 13-7 14-9 24-9 27-2 28-5 41-4 44.4 61-5 
I—Sydney 53 ooo eos 30-3 | 23-9 | 21-3 | 16-7 | 14-2 15 25 30 27-8 40°6 44-6 60°6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-6 | 25 18-8 | 14-2 | 12 13-6 23°3 25°6 25-8 37°5 42-8 58-7 

3—Amherst..........e000- 25 22-5 | 15 14 12 15 25 25 PUR iE Locate cee 40 60 
4—Halifax..........cceees 83-5 | 24-2 | 25-3 | 18-1 | 14-3 16-1 25 28-3 24-3 38-7 43-1 59-4 

PAN ha TE eee, LN SLE 32-5 | 27-5 | 21 19 12-7 15 25 24 30 45 49 65 

6— Purse bs sicoo ek elerwtens 35 30 25 20 1 LY Get ee RM od 8 30 29-3 45 48-7 65 

7—P. EL —Charlottetown.| 26-7 | 25-5 | 22-5 | 17-4 | 14-2 12 22-5 26-5 24-8 40-8 44-4 60 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-8 | 24-8 | 21-0 | 16-2 | 12-4 15-6 25:0 28-1 24-2 41-3 46-2 60-9 

8—Moncton............-.-- : 23°3 | 18 RO SNe UME siesta tl ce 30 29°3 26-1 41-1 45 60 

G—= Sb. JON dee acowbewics ae 26-2 | 25-7 | 15-2 | 11-5 17-2 27-5 31-6 28-8 40-2 45 64 
10—Fredericton... PIES 26-6 | 22-5 | 19-3 | 14-5 14 20 26 28-7 40-4 45 61-2 
11—Bathurst...... 23 17-7 | 14-3 | 11-6 }........ 22-5 25-4 25 43-5 49-6 58-3 
Quebec (Average) 21-3 | 21-3 | 14-3 | 10-8 18-2 25°9 25°% 26°7 38-0 40-4 59-5 
12-—Onebes ora ee 25 21-8 | 20-8 | 14-3 | 10-2 18-3 25-3 24-8 26-7 36-6 38-7 57-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 24-4 | 22-8 | 22 14-7 | 10-6 17-1 23°7 24°8 28-+4 37°5 43-8 60-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30 23°3 | 27-7 | 18 TH Sys eee 24 25 27°6 42-7 43-4 68-3 
15——Soree ae eee 21 20 20 12 8 17-5 24 25 26 40 40 57-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-3 | 18-3 | 17-3 | 13-3 8-5 19°3 23-6 22-8 23°5 37 37°3 56-5 

17—St. John’s.............. 25 25 25 15 12 25 30 28 Dd SO Setoins dee 40 65 

18—Thetford Mines......... 19 18 14 15 1 LE MERLE eae 5 Giller earn 2 5 2 26-9 30 35 45 
19—Montreal............... 27-2 | 21-8 | 24-2 | 13-1 9-8 13-5 27-9 27-9 28 41-3 43°7 63:7 
20 a ee ee cits wise 24-8 | 20-8 | 20-3 | 13-4 9-1 16-6 28-3 27-6 25°6 38-9 41-3 60°6 
Ontario (Average)........... 28°38 | 22-6 | 21-2 | 15-4 | 11-9 20-6 28-1 29°2 26-9 40-0 43-4 60-9 
21-——-Ottawar sts ee 24 19-9 | 19-2 | 14 11-1 20-4 28-8 27-5 27-6 40-4 45-8 61-9 
22—Brockville............- 31 24°3 | 22-3 | 14-3 | 11-9 16-7 30 30 25 40 42-4 59-8 
238—Kingston.........0s0--: 24-5 | 18-8 | 20 13°6 9-3 17-4 24-1 26-2 24-5 36:8 40 55-9 
24—Belleville.............. 25-5 | 19 22°3 | 15 10-8 21 31-7 29-3 25°4 41-6 44°6 63-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-2 | 23-8 | 22-2 | 17 12-8 21-7 27-1 29°5 30 39°3 42°7 61-8 

26—Oshawa. oc. 6 iileeelee da 26:6 | 22-4 | 19-2 | 14-1 | 11-9 22-1 25 30°2 26 39-6 41-4 60 
21 OTs . os daestase cians 27-2 | 24 19-6 | 15-4 | 11-8 20-8 28 7°6 27-6 40°5 42-5 59-1 
28—— LF OrOntO eee ne sees 29-8 | 22 23:2 | 14-5 | 12-9 21°4 30°3 29°4 27-8 40-8 44-7 61°5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29-4 | 23-8 | 21-8 | 16-8 | 11-8 24 31-6 31-7 27-2 40-5 44-5 61:3 
380—St. Catharines..........}] 26°6 | 21 20:3 | 15-2 | 10-4 22-5 27-5 28-1 27°7 39-8 42-7 59°6 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-8 | 24 24-8 | 16°5 | 13-1 21-4 27-5 28-1 32 41-4 45-1 61-6 
32—Brantford..........e++- 28-3 | 22-6 | 21-4 | 15-5 | 11-2 20-5 31-2 31-2 26-2 40 42-5 60:5 
38—Galty re. eso eae 24 19-5 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 11-4 19-6 24-5 28 30 40-4 43-3 59-2 
84—Guelph............200- 26:7 | 21-7 | 21 16 13-6 21 25 Ber Aline coke 38-5 42-6 58-6 
85—Kitchener.........-.2.. 27°8 | 24-1 | 19-4 | 16-5 | 14-4 DLeO yl Mer 31 24°3 89°7 42 58-1 
36—Woodstock...........-. 31 23-8 | 23:2 | 16 13-5 21-2 30 27-2 25 40-1 42-1 59-3 

87—Stratford..........-+-+-| 30 25 20-4 | 17-3 | 13-9 21-1 25 29-3 25 89°3 42-5 62 
88—London..........e.e0e. 29-8 | 23-5 | 22-1 | 15-8 | 11-2 22-1 27-1 32 26°9 39-9 43 +3 61-5 

389—St. Thomas............ 24-9 | 20 18-6 | 13-6 | 10-6 16-6 23 28-5 24-3 41-2 43-4 61 
40—Chatham.............. 27-5 | 22-1 | 20-6 | 14-7 | 10-6 22-1 26°5 26°1 27-5 40-9 43-3 64-5 
41—Windsor................ 27-4 | 21-1 | 22-7 | 14 11 20-2 34-2 29-4 25°7 40-7 43-2 61-7 
42—Sarnid.........0scceeree 80-7 | 24-2 | 24-2 |} 18-3 | 15-1 22-2 26-7 31-7 26-7 40 43-3 63-6 

43—Owen Sound............] 25 20 17-8 | 16 12-6 21-9 23-8 27°6 26 39°2 41°3 59 
44—-North Bay............. 385°6 | 30 24-6 | 18-1 | 11-9 21-4 28°3 30 26-8 40-1 44-8 63°2 
45—Sudbury...........266: 28-7 | 23-9 | 20-8 | 15-4 | 11-2 23-6 29 30°6 27°3 39°2 44-9 61-1 
46—Cobalt occ oieeese 31-8 | 24-5 | 24-3 | 15-2 9-7 19-3 30 80°5 25 39 43 61-4 

47—Timmins: 2: oo ees). 821 27°5 | 24 21-5 | 15-5 | 12-5 21-5 29 32:3 28 39-9 45 60 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 380°8 | 25+2 | 22 16-6 | 11 20-2 29-2 29°8 27-8 39-1 42-8 61-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 27-5 | 19-7 | 18-9 | 14-5 | 11-7 17 30°6 29°3 29-1 40-3 46-3 63°3 
60—Fort William........... 26 1898.0 17° 4438-1 1 11-7 15-7 29 28-9 27-2 40-8 45 61-7 
Manitoba (Average)......... 23-9 | 17-5 | 16-7 | 12-1] 9-4 13-7 26°9 26°3 24°5 38:8 42-9 60-5 
51—Winnipeg............00. 24-3 | 17 16-7 | 11-2 8-9 13-1 24-7 27 25-4 40 44-3 59-8 
52—Brandon............... 23-4} 17-9 | 16-6 | 13 9-8 14-3 29-1 25°6 23-5 37°5 41-4 61-1 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 26-3 | 19-9 | 17-7 | 12-4) 9-5 15-1 29-9 28-1 28°2 44-2 52-0 64-1 
b8—Reping eas on ae 26 17-7 | 16-7 | 10-6 9-2 13-7 29-5 26 30 42-2 50-4 66-3 

54—Prince Albert.......... 22-6 | 17-2 | 15-6 | 11-8 8-6 15 29 30 30 46-6 50-8 60 
55—Saskatoon...........00- 20 18 12-6 | 10-6 14:3 27°8 27°6 26-1 44-1 46-7 58°3 
56—Moose Jaw.........ee-- 31-7 | 24-8 | 20-5 | 14-5 9-6 17-2 33:3 28-8 26-7 43-8 60 71:9 
Alberta (Average)............| 25°0 | 17-9 | 16-0 | 11-3 8-6 14-2 30-8 27°8 24:7 45-2 50-2 58-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 15-5 | 15°7 | 11-3 8-3 15 28-3 28-3 26-3 48-3 52-1 58-6 

58—Drumbheller............ 27-5 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 138-5 9 15 35 30 25 47-5 52-5 60 
59—Edmonton............: 25-1 | 17 17-5 | 10-5 8-7 15-4 32°3 29-6 25:6 42-5 45-9 54-5 

60—Calgary............000 22-4 | 15-8 | 14-1 9:8 7:5 12-6 26:7 27°6 22-7 44 50-6 60 
61—Lethbridge............. 24-9 | 18-6 | 16 11-2 9-6 13-2 31-7 23°5 24 43-6 50 58-2 
British Morusibia A yereme). 29-8 | 23-9 | 22-4 | 14-9 | 19-4 21-0 36°6 32°8 28°3 49-7 64-7 63°6 
62—Fernio sy ose 29-3 | 24 22 14-2 | 10 19-3 35 31 29-5 49-2 54-3 60-7 

68—Nelson.............000- 380 23-5 | 22 16:5 | 13-7 19 42-5 35 29°5 48-8 54-2 64 
G4 —— Tralee mk, PGT 29-5 | 25 23 16-1 | 13-3 20°3 37 34:3 27°8 51-7 57:5 63°3 
65—New Westminster...... 29-2 | 23 21-4 | 14-5 | 11-8 20-1 35°4 31 31-7 47-9 53-8 62-8 
66—Vancouver............. 29-4 | 23-2 | 21-8 | 14-1 | 11-6 22°4 36:9 31-2 27-4 49-5 55-7 65-2 

67—Victoria...........000e 29-2 | 21-5 | 22 13-5 | 12-5 22-7 34-8 30°9 272 52-1 56-6 63 

68—Nanaimo............... 27 23-4 | 21-8 | 16-1 | 13-6 26-1 36 32°4 23-3 49-1 53 63 

69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 27-5 | 25 13°8 | 12-5 17-7 35 36:5 30 49-5 52-5 67 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1925 

















Fish Eggs Butter 
6 - =] - = 
ola S . - od | 2 a % 2 a 
— Qa _ $ fost a Se Saag 
weal eeu || ee eee 3) Ss lhe | 28/35 82 Susileehd ip 
47d oO wu O qe a = 3 SOo cate oa poi Fe se Ps 
Sa") 58 |g" -& E .| 4 Ho | 32 | B8s lings SOUR) eae 
Se*g/sk25)a%e os | O89 Te! tans A, & aS at, wo 2 2 a0 a 
aqgdo |] ora | 2qo ales a = Pie” MN Penge eas cee ould 7. sro = pee a2 
SSS | 358 a3s| x24 Ph w) Ge |eced| Pe | ee 888% Bs Haw | 9.8 
Gas mea) Pes cr ce a can) 5x as ee) fea |Bane a q a8 3m 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-5 29-6 20-5 14-1 58 21-0 20-8 34-3 24-8 57-2 48-7 11-9 44-9 50-5 
18-3 AGSSaL ieee Teo ney 53-8 18-2 18-0 28-6 25-0 55-3 46-9 41-5 46-7 54-6 
10 Abs Be] Ue disk R98 Be ca agl 60 18-8 16-7 28-2 25-7 56-3 53 b12-14 43-3 53-4} 1 
Sse Bod Rs ea ages Bo 3] PUN ate EN Te Atha ye 60 17-2 27-4 24-4 51-6 41-6 1 45-7 53-6 | 2 
15 Dea Ie Mid ee Ue dle to 45 18-4 20 25-3 24-6 ash ce Cee 9 50 55 3 
Se ae te hare ea ke eer ere] Oe, read OLAS ae Bh 18-3 15-8 24-7 25-5 60 53-9 14 46-4 55-1 | 4 
15 Pat POS) 4 Ve leached We Raat ea 50 6 18 29-3 26-2 53-7 82-5 10 47-5 56 5 
pigs bel Sy AB ae Sot an | We iiaslee ae? CA sa UA 20 24-5 23-5 57-5 52-5 10 47 54-6 | 6 
10 Poa NE Ps al AO Heo 60 20 36-1 24-9 44-5 39-2 9-12 38-6 48-417 
12-0 SOS OLS. Seon. eons 53°8 5 18-2 32-5 25-4 54-5 52°3 12-3 46-3 51-6 
HAE) Pee a a TUR dy BA 10 60 6 17-5 33°7 24-6 54-2 53-6 | « 10-12 50 54-4 ] 8 
Hath ita 35 AP A are a | 60 5 16 41-2 25-4 63-3 51-7 14 50-3 54 9 
12 SOME ech eue Mage mene 50 6 18-6 30-2 25-5 56-7 51-7 12 46 50-5 110 
eR PN OSes Pap. feces a We RUD pe 4M ated 45 4 20-5 25 25 aS gin Waa kas ts 12 38°7 47-5 j1l 
14:3 30-0 19-6 $-0 60-5 4 21-9 30-0 24-3 55-5 48-3 11-3 46-0 48-9 
10 25 ZO Tae ean 50 20 32-9 24-5 58-7 45-1 12-14 44-2 49-3 i 
15 SOe bien eas Oto ey oc: aes 23°3 30-1 25-4 51-2 47-8 13 48 48-8 18 
15 SO eal eee eereee lies cee atl cee was b 20 32-1 24 57 50 all-1 47-7 50-6 |14 
RSs iA, 30 15 ple hte! 60 Rn EPA 25 23-8 25-8 50-6 50 8 My Lah 46-7 |15 
UD Alo. Bb ln git: 20 PEAR ARMac ete alas Bite ee a ist Pe etc ole 20-9 23-2 53-8 48-3 9 BN A 47-2 |16 
SNE | Ne aca 15 s eeake ee bs Reece et aR 25 38-3 24-7 60 55-5 10 46 49 7 
fe) rote SLA Ne eosichrns ye Les Mitek Me 8 50 Bee ee Debhee wah | 24-6 22-9 52°1 44.7 13 47°4 49-3 [18 
15-18 35 Ps OU esage Aa 75-90 8 21-5 33-2 23-4 59 46-5 13-14 44-9 48-7 |19 
15 7 AE Tees ah Pe Ua alle 60 8 18-3 33-8 24-4 56:8 47-1 11 44 48-6 {20 
18:6 30-6 22-2 10-7 63-1 | 20-5 36-6 24-0 56-7 49-2 11-8 43-8 49-9 
18 30 22 LOR ace ewe 1 21-9 35-7 23-9 65-1 50 il 46-8 50-4 |21 
16-18 35 Pa aS VA EAU Ta 8 19-5 35-8 24-8 52-5 42-5 EAA PUR Led yay bs 49-7 122 
12-5-15 80-32 20-22 TOME Me ote saree 5 18-8 33°3 21-8 59-7 50-1 10 41-7 48-3 123 
este Is Eb ae 2 16 8 Sith a 25 82-1 24-3 54-8 49-6 a9 53-6 50 4. 
25 35 PAA 1 Ws Peoria lh AMD 7 24 34-2 24-7 53 45-7 10 46-7 49-5 125 
20 30 PAY Os Neda) bes de EL 20 36°7 24-6 54-6 47 13 46 48-1 126 
phat cs al Pegi ML 20 SOSH tel MS yates 18-6 31-5 24-6 50-7 48-7 |a10-11-5 45-3 49-8 127 
15 380 22 10 72 ‘61. 18 37-8 23-6 61-6 47-6 al1-8 45 49-8 |28 
226 35 25) Eee eee ey 21-2 40-7 24 57-5 51-5 12 46 51 29 
PRA. 30 30 tees 3 to, A Le Shasta sh 9-7 20-9 39-8 23-5 57-9 50-3 12 46-7 49-1 [30 
20 35 25 Thee ek Ue “iste 7 19-1 41-1 23-6 63-5 50-5 13 44-7 50-3 [31 
18 28 25 1G ely 1 LS een an 9 16-9 86-6 23-2 56 46-4 12 48 49 32 
pee ae 30 20 FORE eS Sh 21-4 33-9 24-2 57°6 49-6} al1-8 48 48-8 |33 
SPP er 30 25 A Behe es 2 le DeRee 4 ae 19-5 34-1 23-4 62-6 51-9 10-11 46-3 48-7 |34 
Ahn. s| ek te a 22 Hl ANS 5 75 19-3 81-5 23-1 59-2 50-4 all-8 45-5 48-2 |35 
20 30 VAR Ys bBo Be a (OP ean 20-1 86-5 22-9 53-8 50 45 48-7 136 
20 30 25 TOR Ree ooo, 22-7 22-5 36-6 23-8 55-8 47-2 12 43 48-3 137 
18 25 23) Ayiione sak 60 20-7 20-5 83-2 24 52-6 50-2 10 47-7 49 8 
20-25 30 25 10 50 20-5 20-3 40-4 24-4. 55-6 50-2 10 47-2 48-9 {39 
18 30 20 0 7 23-3 39-5 23-8 55:6 55:5 12 46:7 49-6 140 
22 35 25 MA a 23-6 21-1 43-1 23-2 55-7 51 15 50 51 41 
Pa RRA Sf 25) Teen mens LL 24 42-5 | 25-8] 58-6] 51-7] al2 46-7 | 51-2 [42 
erat olocatete iatolietays/ociteldateja eC aPC Ope dete Reeds To stts! ol ai'cs Hinlie te.'s, osiees 18 33 23 50-6 47 il 44-7 46-1 |43 
Sie oie SR hele larac.aiete [taiee, cle IL ete De yclak Sout 23°5 22 35-5 26 55-4 47-3 12 41 49-6 144 
12-5 30 24 10 60 22 iF) 25 54-2 47-5 15 38 52-3 145 
Sse cae 30 15 Soe ek 70 19-5 20 84-6 25-3 56 49-5 15 45 51-9 |46 
Bee: ae 25 TS 20 Fe Pee Oats 16°5 20 36-7 22 57-5 48 al4ed, |. meld 52-5 147 
AYA Att Al SAE & 8 20 te ema cm els tes ied 2a70 20-6 37-2 23-3 56-5 45-1 13 45-2 50-1 148 
18 30 16 0 a ae 18-3 16:9 80-4 24-7 56-1 52 al2-5 42-5 50-4 149 
15 30 16219) oh), 50-60 19-5 18-1 48-2 25-5 61-3 51-2 | a12-5 42-5 50-7 |50 
Berths, 4 30-0 LE heise hei 22-5 17-8 34-7 25-0 52-4 41-0 11-0 40-9 47-9 
ABA & 30 20 RISA ae 23-4 17-6 39-1 25-1 57-2 43-7 12 41-1 49-8 151 
Re enc tee 30 18 ER a oiste die ste th strats 21-5 18-2 30-3 24-8 47-5 38-3 10 40-2 46 52 
25-0 28-8 DO Or fe ee OL. od. 23-9 23-4 31-6 25-2 49.9 43-4 12-5 41-5 49-0 
25 SLR Gi I iaroeetees 31 | Ziel eae a (LAS a 21-6 22 29-7 26-2 62-5 42 13 45 49 53 
25 25 1 A a 5 Sl LOO 25 25 25 42-5 41-2 10 38-7 50 54 
25 30 15 CO 0 tte © GR 23-3 37 26 48-8 42-2 12 39-6 46-4 155 
25 30 Sa iets h setes Ml eh ae 23-3 34-7 23-6 55 48 15 42-5 50-6 156 
23-4 27-8 15-4 2050) Wee aces 23-9 23-5 37-4 26-7 56-6 46-8 11:5 42-4 50-2 
30 30 17 DENG le hedace cele obicts 27-5 39-2 27-7 58-8 49-2 11 42-9 50 = |57 
25 30 EU AD of Aas Se La 25 35 25-8 50 45 al2-5 45 55 
17-5-20 | 23-25 2-5 Tay” bl a ea & 21-5 23 30-5 P| 55 45-4 | all-l 41-3 48-8 159 
25 30 15 DOVER tort 24-6 21-3 41-3 27-2 58-6 45-2 11 42-8 49-1 
18 25 15 QO Ee cock 23-5 20-7 41-1 25-6 60-5 49-2 12 40 47-9 161 
19-5 26-8 20-0 18:0) |b .24....0:- 23°3 22-9 36-4 26-5 70-5 54-0 13-8 49-4 54-0 
re 30 eee | 8 3 ee B 25 37-5 25-8 56-7 50-7 | 912-5 ]........) (52-8 [62 
25 30 20 DO) eet oad. 27-5 25 34 28-3 64-2 50 al4-3 45 52-9 163 
25 30 20 PANES a te eae & 24-4 25 34-6 26 66-1 50 15 45 50 «164 
SP 8) ey tues a Os LM 8 15 aA Se 20-6 39-7 26-3 70-6 56-1 10 51-8 54-1 165 
20 P7785 | A ee 8 1Shb YS Sk 20-4 18-8 39-8 24-9 74-7 57-4 10 48 54166 
15 BO eee oo ok 20 55 20-8 21-8 34-2 25-6 73-9 55-1] al4-3 50-7 55-6 |67 
12-5 Dir ate), cat. [erie es ck late oc of 21-7 37-1 27-9 73-2 60 14 55 57-5 168 
Pirie A 20 A aa 15 PER cuek 22-5 25 34-2 27-5 84-4 52-8 20 50 55 —s« (69 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18¢. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Locality 


Dominion (average)................. 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 
I—Sydney fo Pee es 
2—New Glasgow...........-.+06: 
3—Amherst lit sa, | ah eaar abae  bd ak 


G— WU runros ote ce tees ch Pao ed 


New Brunswick (average).......... 
8—Moncton............ Rieke tebene eed 
9—St. John Kate Ie 3 Gare Abe! o UREN 


1---Bathurst? /) eS Re 
Quebec (average)................... 
12-SQuebecs.er. Ua isa 
18—Three Rivers.................. 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 
16 Sorely oe eR ae a 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 
17—St. John’s 


a ey] 


20=SH SS es ses dales «dete tole 
Ontario (average)................... 
2I—-Otlawante dic eddies s doves Bialsok 


23—-Kingston, ... (sss tess 4: Seton 
24—Belleville................00000- 


26—Oshawal... RET 


29—Ni 
30—St. By are ee RAN 
Pee A ag o oiole Cats ei esis Hoey eee 
32——Brantiord ;,..2.0208.0..-ban eek 
83-=Galt.. AG). RTL a 
34—-Guelphet. Soraya ae 
85—Kitchener.....3.i0...cc0csseees 


39—St. Thomas 
40—Chatham.) 3.600005) 2 ek 
41S Windsor. sa dent oact c ceemak 
42=Sarniai. ..dao ok tae Pee ok 


44—North Bay.....2)...) ious5. 
45—SudduEyin occ Ge be bee se 
46—-Cobalttim 16 022 Bee 


Manitoba pares Re Re a 
5l==-Winnipege. oh Re 
52es Brandon) %. ) 00... ee oe 

Saskatchewan (average)............ 
53— Regina 


i i i ee i ed 


Alberta (average)................... 
57—Medicine Hat.................- 
58— Drumheller... SOP 5 Ue 
59—Edmonton............ 


64 Tralee ee ee Rae 








» a Fas 
8 = B | #s 
Ais . x qs 5 
— g be} 
3 fe i=| eae aBNe a 
gk) @ | & |gssl 
aed ee | el eeen Sa 
33 So $$ | 33a] a8 
so" | g@2 1.32 | eas ci 
ie) ~Q M & 
cents cents cents cents cents 
33-4 7°79 18-4 5-1 5:9 
32-9 8-3 18-0 6-0 6-4 
33-9 8 18-4 6:1 6-9 
82-7 8 17-4 5-5 5°8 
31-4 8-7 18 5-8 6-5 
33-7 8 18-2 5:8 6-2 
33-6 8-3 18-6 6-7 6:6 
32 8-7 17-2 6:0 6-2 
30 7:4 18-6 5-5 5°8 
31-6 8-8 18-6 5:6 6-3 
33-3 9-3 18-6 6-0 6:6 
33-9 8-7 19:6 5-2 6°3 
31 8-8-7 18 5-4 6-1 
28-3 8-7 18 5:6 6 
32°38 6-7 18-3 5-4 6:5 
32-2 8-5 17:9 5-5 6-2 
32°3 5:3 18-4 5-4 6-8 
84-9 8 18-2 5:3 6-8 
31-2 6 18-2 5-0 6:0 
31:7 5:3 17-8 4-7 6-5 
32°5 6: 19:3 5:6 7-5 
31 6-7 18-6 5:5 6-5 
32°6 7°3-8 17-8 5:6 5-6 
32°3 6:7 18-7 5°7 6:5 
33°6 7:3 18-1 4-7 5-5 
34-2 8 18-9 5-5 6-1 
30°7 6-7 18-4 5-0 4-6 
32°8 6-7 15-8 5-2 4-9 
31-6 6-7 17-9 4-9 5 
34°7 7:3 18 4-5 5 
35-7 7:3 16-5 4-2 5°38 
83°9 6:7 18-8 4-4 5:6 
32-9 7°3 18-3 4-5 5-2 
33°6 7:3 18-8 4-9 4-9 
31-1 7:3 18-2 4-7 5-2 
84:3 7°3 17-7 4-0 5-2 
33°6 8 17-6 4-2 5-1 
83:1 6-7 19 4-7 5-1 
83-2 7°3 18 4-4 5 
83°3 7°3 18-6 4-2 4-9 
33 7:3 17-8 4-3 4-8 
33 7:3 18-7 4-% «54 
33°3 7°3 19 4-6 5-5 
34-1 7:3 19-5 4-9 5-7 
33°8 6-7 18-6 4-5 5 
32-6 8 19-4 5-0 5-1 
33°83 6 18-8 4-3 5°3 
33°5 6:7 18-5 4:7 5 
34 8 15-3 4-8 6-2 
33-1 8 15 5-3 7 
38-6 8-7 18-5 5:4 7°5 
35°5 8:3 Wy 5-0 6 
ays 8 19-4 4-9 7:7 
32:5 6:7 18-5 5-1 5-2 
34:3 6:7 18-6 5-2 5:5 
33°6 7:2 17-6 a:% 6-1 
83-6 i 20-2 4-9 6-4 
33-6 7°3 15 5-5 5:8 
33:9 8-0 18-4 5-1 5:4 
36-5 8 16-6 5:1 5:7 
31-6 8 19 5-0 5°38 
32-4 8 18-3 4-9 5:2 
385 8 19-7 5-2 5:3 
34-1 8-6 18-5 5:0 5-9 
385-7 8-9 18-6 5-0 6-2 
10 19 5-3 6:3 
8 19 4-8 5-5 
8 18-7 5-0 5:9 
8:3 17-2 5-0 5:5 
8-6 20°3 5°5 6-4 
8-1 18-7 5°3 5-8 
10 19-2 5:6 6:5 
9:3 17°3 5-8 5:6 
7:4 22 5:3 5:8 
7:4 22 5-3 5:9 
8 20°3 5:3 7 
8-9 20 5-3 6-8 
10 22°5 5:7 8 


Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 


10-4 
10 
10 


_ 
moCmoOonuwees 


pat 
Ne w 
CWO RW OBEN ON COR OO NRE ORANE WO CAN &® CHOU AUKHSda QOH & wShAWOOHOA RORAG 


Prot pk fee fot beh pet pe 
COOOCwWwnorr oO 


ht 
-COoO 
or 


Tapioca, medium, 


pearl, per lb. 


GS Satter 0 Siew ig Ole ieee, ce ar ar ee era on tee 
w o1cosI Oro co co SE BO COR CONNNWWNWRHOWONH OMS 


MH OME EUNSOWRUMNARODRR WOK ds 


| | | [| —uxX“~“|- OO“ ''!———— “||| uwm~~ \ —-—_—_-_ \----_ 


Canned Vegetables 
a ae} 
re 
s 3 alee 
be a 
88 | 28 | 48 
be . wo 7h 
ge} #5 | &8 
a Ay 
cents cents cents 
17-8 18-1 17-7 
21-1 19-6 19-5 
19-8 19-6 19-3 
19-6 19-1 18-5 
21-6 21 18-8 
21 18-6 18-5 
25 20-5 24-7 
19-6 18-8 17-4 
20°9 18-9 20°2 
18-6 18-1 17-6 
20 19 19-3 
16-6 16-8 15-8 
17:3 17-1 16 
20-5 19-5 19-2 
16-2 18-1 16-5 
16-4 17-3 17-7 
16:5 20 16-1 
16-6 19 17-4 
15-1 18:3 16-7 
17-2 18-2 16-6 
17 17-5 18 
17-1 19-4 17-2 
15:7 16-5 15-6 
14-5 16°8 14-4 
17-3 16-7 16-2 
16:9 16-9 16-4 
17:5 16-3 15-8 
15-4 14-9 14-8 
16:6 16-9 16:1 
16-8 16-7 16-1 
16-4 16-4 15-7 
18 18-1 17°5 
15-8 15-5 15-3 
18-8 18 17-4 
15-9 15-4 15-3 
16-4 15-8 15 
15-9 15 14-7 
15-7 16-2 15-1 
16-7 15-5 15-1 
16-2 15-6 15-7 
16-4 15-3 14-8 
18-5 16-5 16:1 
17-6 17 16-3 
17-4 17-4 16-4 
17°6 17 15-6 
17-3 16-6 16-7 
19-2 17-7 17-9 
17-8 16°3 16-3 
16-5 16-5 15-5 
17-8 18-5 16-5 
19-1 19-3 19 
20 17-9 18 
18-6 17-4 18-4 
ies 16-7 16-4 
17-9 17-6 16:9 
19-8 19-8 20-0 
19-8 20-2 20:2 
19:8 19-4 19-8 
18-6 19-6 20-2 
18-7 19-5 19-3 
18:3 20 23°3 
18-2 19-1 18-4 
19-2 19-7 19-7 
16-6 20-8 21-0 
17-5 20-8 21-1 
17:5 25 25 
14-8 19-2 19-6 
16-2 19-8 20-3 
16-8 19-2 18-8 
17-9 19-1 19-2 
19-6 18-8 19-6 
17:9 20:8 20°38 
17°*5 18-9 18-9 
16:7 18-8 18-3 
16-1 17:1 16:3 
16-8 19-6 18-7 
18-1 18-5 18-8 
20°6 20 21-9 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1925 

















Potatoes Apples o 
S\) 24h 1 Bea | alae ee a esl iui 
ae Fe " Ae 8 oly a Pe o a. : 
= | 8 | se | ad | oe P Ba | de o 2 5 
- . ssi hie 4 ao ot ® 2 oS Bs o- -5 
Pa © 5 a re) ® & Ne Do ge fey ne 5° roe a”, 
mo 1 / One ras a Qi ame Ho | @ => - 20 Oh BO 2.0 
q.0 -o = = os hod ~ & a ON 2 a of ra Ste 
oe a. o ya) » OO 6D Qa a.20 q fo) f=" SD <H gy) 
aa,| so | 8 = | de | Be | 28) | Be.5 ay 2s ee a i 
ele te | aie C3 H 2 © 2.6 2-3 ‘3g oC 5 ae an aa Be 
sa) fe) Ay eu ca co) ay ma 6) S 6) P= 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-1 4-9 1-961) 37-8 20-7 20-1 15-5 16-6 18-7 888 29-1 add 47-8 
8-1 5-4 1-608) 29-7 21-1 19-2 15-0 17-0 19-8 943 31-6 906 50-4 
8-1 5 1-95 Oe Wm. 18-4 15-1 19-7 21-5 866 31-2 908). varsitennte. 1 
7°6 5-3 1-24 23-6 21-6 20 15-4 17-1 20-3 925 31-8 76 50 9 
7°9 5-4 1-43 Dod aR. 20 15-3 16:3 20 90 31-6 1-00 45 3 
8-1 5-3 2-12 40-5 22-6 17°3 14 15-4 18 897 29 747 55 4 
9 6-5 1-35 27-5 20 21 15-5 17 19-3 1-05 35 1 +10) rn anes 5 
7-6 4-8 1-56 27-5 20 18-6 14:5 16-6 19-8 1-02 31-2 92 51-6 | 5 
8 5-1 1-42 23-3 Lemke wa. ot. 16-2 15 20 90 30-9 80 56-6 | 7 
8-3 4-9 2-018} 39-9 17-3 18-6 17-1 | ~~ 16-5 20-1 943 30-3 872 48-9 
8-9 4-9 | 1-76 35 20 20 17-4 16°5 20-4 85 32:5 775 50 8 
8-6 5 2-31 46-6 20 15 sl 17 DONT Hameo 28-3 toy Mea aes 9 
7°5 4-8 2°44 46-3 14-2 19-5 17-3 16-8 19-8 88 28-9 864 46 10 
8 5 1-56 31-6 15 20 16-6 15-7 20 1-10 31-6 1-00 50 11 
7-9 6-0 19-9 36-9 23-1 19-2 16-2 18-1 20-4 953 29-9 “817 47-3 
8-8 6°4 2-03 36°2 17-5 18-8 19 18-6 20-8 *906 28-6 82 46-9 149 
7:8 7-7 2-08 36-8 24-5 21 16-5 20 18-2 1-038 26°3 883 45-7 113 
7-4 5-3 2-12 41-1 28 20-4 16:1 16:7 20 1-07 33°3 -738 52-5 14 
7°8 " 1-81 Sy | allt, Sameer a 17°5 16-5 17 22°6 1-02 30)).), Vas takers 44 15 
8-7 5:2 2-00 OL Ws Bae, aed - 18 16-5 17 16:3 783 30 863 45-5 116 
8 6-3 1-86 Oe 20 20 13-8 22°5 25 89 32°5 95 5027 117 
G 5-8 1-68 Oe) WMA Nacse 2 20 17-2 17-7 16-9 1-02 BA a ie 47-9 118 
7-8 5 2-51 45-4 29-4 18-9 14-7 16-9 21-6 985 26-2 748 45-6 119 
8 5-4 1-79 34-3 19-3 18-3 15-8 16:3 19-3 87 26-4 -717 47-5 90 
8-1 5-1 | 2-157] 40-2 19-7 19-0 15-4 16-0 17-7 867 24-3 736 44-8 
8-6 5-4 1-83 37-8 22-6 15 16:1 15-8 20-9 889 30 -705 46-8 {91 
6:8 4-4 1-85 38 17-5 20 13-5 15-9 15-4 783 29-6 683 45-2 199 
8-2 4-8 2-35 42-5 25-7 20 ' 14.3 15-9 17-2 956 26-5 713 42-5 193 
8 4-8 2-27 42-9 1425. | ERE. he 15-1 15-3 16-6 879 23-7 733 43-9 |94 
8-5 4-9 2-22 40-5 13-2 19 13-5 15-4 17-2 875 27-4 °717 43-2 95 
7-8 4-4 2-25 47-1 15 15 15 16-2 18-7 -86 26-2 707 47 196 
8-1 5-3 2,09 38-2 12:5 20 13-8 15-5 17-6 90 25-4 “741 44.5 |97 
8-3 5-1 2°52 43-6 17-6 15 13-9 15-1 16 -783 24-5 °658 42-3 128 
9-5 5-7 2°41 44-8 Ws 8S sR 17°5 15-3 18-2 +916 29°7 806 46 29 
8-4 4-9 2-74 48-2 DAY Welle e wae, a 15-2 15-8 16-4 873 25-4 753 44-8 |39 
8-5 4-7 2-54 45-6 25 19-3 14-7 14-7 16-7 788 24-3 678 42-6 131 
7:4 5 2-08 37-7 OX EEN deepen 13-4 14-5 15 754 24-3 667 41-6 |39 
7:7 4-5 2-07 37-5 a Tie a arene Bp 15 14-9 16:9 +879 24-3 736 42-6 133 
7°3 4-6 2-25 43-3 TSO MVR ecules 3 14-6 14 15-6 783 24-7 674 41.7 134 
7-2 4-5 2-12 39-1 7) Wed amass 15-3 14-8 16 -79 26-3 747 AQ. 185 
7:2 4-8 1-81 34-2 ROAM 3) ate 15 14-6 16-5 ° 825 28 - 682 43-5 136 
8-1 5-1 1-89 33-6 i286 ig Je ae 15-4 15-5 17-2 90 27-3 734 40-6 137 
7-2 5-7 2°12 SSPay ey Lek ee Sh kt 16-2 16-1 17-8 828 25-5 °73 45 28 
8-2 5:2 1-81 Be 1G55. Yon ook 16 15-7 16-8 -989 27°3 94 46-2 139 
7-4 3°5 2°35 44.7 DA Pic smears We 15-5 15-4 16-7 864 29-7 744 42-7 |40 
8-7 4-8 2-38 4] A [RN ode 16-9 15-5 16-5 -908 25-7 76 45 144 
8-4 if 1-95 38 LOM AED. Ane 15 16:2 17-8 906 29-4 78 44 49 
7-5) 4-5 2:17 40-5 RS Ae eee Oe 15-7 15-2 17-2 806 25-2 723 44 43 
8-2 Sell 2-33 45-6 Syl 19 13-7 16-6 18 +879 31-4 767 48-3 |44 
8-7 6-2 2-38 AQ Mn: sak. 20 17 18-1 21 967 33 738 47-5 145 
9-3 6 1,72 31 30 22-3 17-5 20-8 22-5 1-04 28-8 -813 52°5 146 
10-1 7:3 2-69 DOVE the dessa: 17 18-7 22-5 18 °925 25 -80 45 147 
8-7 6 2-88 50 24-3 19-2 14-7 15-6 20-6 844 28-1 *713 46-9 |48 
8-3 4-6 1-26 25-6 25:2 21°3 16 16-4 19-5 78 31 “72 48 49 
8-1 4-8 1,38 27-5 26°7 23°38 16:3 17-2 21-7 845 30 72 47-8 150 
8-4 4-2 1-260) ° 24-1 ]........ 21-8 17-7 16-8 19-9 830 30-7 159 48-9 
8.6 A-} 1-52 30e 2H Be nuk. 21 17-6 15-8 20-6 793 29-6 768 47-3 151 
8-2 4-2 1-00 OES Wiehe oc cae s 22-5 17-7 17-8 19-2 867 31-7 75 50 52 
8-5 4-4 1-638] 39-3 }........ 22-6 15-0 17-4 20-6 857 30-1 “44% 52-6 
8-5 4-8 2 POM! OEE BeBe Gb 21 15 17-2 21-4 844 26-4 737 50-7 153 
8-8 5:5 1-85 HOUT tlvktes rare 4 22-5 15 18-7 20 887 33-3 766 53°7 154 
8-4 3-5 982 OB) Be eae wae 25 15 17-5 20°8 847 30-6 743 53 55 
8-4 3°7 1-56 CVE) |i Aaa We 21-7 14-9 16 20 85 30 74. 53 «156 
8-0 3-8 1-509} 33-0 |........ 22-9 15-3 17-5 19-5 867 30-0 VES 52-9 
8-2 4-3 1-45 OleM Weel case: 24 15-7 17-9 19-6 907 30-8 764 55 57 
8 5 1-65 C108 Ge heey 22-5 16-7 20 22-5 925 32°5 -725 60 58 
7:5 3-1 916 2800 Hee . sca: 21 13-3 15-3 18-7 779 28-3 “711 48-3 159 
8-2 3°3 1-90 38-8 385 23-4 15 16:7 18-1 85 28-5 761 51-4 160 
8-2 3-1 1-63 BOND Mec. oe 23-4 15-8 17-4 18-8 875 30 -792 50 61 
8-0 3-9 2-116} 42-8 29-5 24-5 14-5 15-8 17-6 875 30-8 173 51-4 
9-4 3°7 1-91 ATWO Ey. d. . tee 21:7 16-5 17-9 20-4 975 82-5 +82 51-7 162 
8-6 3°3 2°21 WES 5% TS Aes, 5 25 15-2 15-8 18-3 917 34-2 -783 Oo 63 
8-1 4 2-09 Atl Oe takes 17-5 14:3 15 17 90 35 80 51-3 164 
6-9 B05) 1-90 SR cc. 4 OR ee 13°3 15:4 15 833 25 725 48 8 165 
7-2 3 2-14 86 25 18-4 14-3 15-5 16:8 792 28-1 692 48-8 166 
7-9 3-2 2-32 46-9 30 20-7 14:6 15-2 17-9 856 29-1 762 47-9 167 
8-1 3-9 2-11 A4WGRR ... Ae 22-5 15-4 15 16-7 836 30 80 54-2 \68 
7:8 5 2-25 AGA, Ws chs eles 24-4 12-7 16:3 18-8 888 32-5 80 53-8 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Sugar eo i 

i K 8 3 4 d 3 a PB en 

3 8 3 3 sal po] 2 Stell fe i= ro BS 

Locality ae: Stile oe | eis| ae | a gs | q oo 

Dp, ba g. = 2 sO, Qo, - “as 8 =e) 

Sr. Dyce up te A 2 Oe a. ee o. en Ea 

eea|S3s| os | 82 | eS] et | Ss | gE |] as | ds | 28 

dos |as| Ss | gs | 88s] 88 | 4s | SE | gs | se | #8 

Cyn wen 5 ates 52o ala 7 8. 2h oy ea Ba 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 7-8 7:5 61-0 71-7 27-2 15-5 3-7 45-1 60-5 12-4 q°5 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-4 7:9 65-8 71-6 29-6 12-0 4-0 46-3 46-0 13-4 8-2 

I—Sydneyi¥.. 0... done 8-1 7°9 69-1 72-1 31-5 14-5 4-1 46 52-4 13-2 8 
2—New Glasgow......... 8-5 8-1 65-7 70-1 30-8 12-1 3-7 43 32-3 13-4 8-2 

3—Ambherst WS Acieh et Boe ed 8:5 7-9 68-3 71-2 26°6 10:5 4-2 46-6 50 13-5 8 
4— Halifax PEA Bo 7-8 7:3 59-2 71:5 28-7 13 4-1 45 51:3 13 7-8 
6—Windsor.............. 9 8-3 67-5 72°5 30 11-1 4-2 50 54 14 8-6 
G6 Druro ye peo Be 8-5 7:7 65 72 30 11 3°4 47 36 13 8-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 7°4 7-1 64-4 68-7 28-3 15-6 3-7 47-7 47 13-4 7-2 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-1 7:5 65-8 72-8 27-4 13-3 3-8 45-8 43-9 12-7 7-5 
8—Moncton.............. 8-6 8 70 75-9 29-6 12-4 3:7 50-4 44-3 14-1 8-3 
9—St. John att arapd cae tba bees 8 7 65 67-8 26 11:3 3-8 53-3 48-3 12:6 7-6 

10—Fredericton........... 7:7 7:3 63 74-2 25-8 12-3 3°6 39-5 40-5 11-3 7 

11—Bathurst.............. 8-1 7-6 65 73°1 28 17 4-1 40 42-6 12-7 7 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-4 7-0 60-6 71-0 26-5 14-2 3-9 45-9 68-9 11-2 7-0 
12— Juebec.. BF oils ag hate ae 7°3 6-9 61-1 69-8 26-4 17-5 3°9 40:7 70 10-8 7:7 
18—Three Rivers......... 7:7 7-2 62°5 72-8 25-7 14-4 4-1 44-4 86-7 11-7 7°3 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7-4 7-1 60 70-7 27-9 14-3 3:5 42-9 61-4 10-9 6:9 

15—Sorel..... ois ate ovalel ae ote 7-3 6-8 54-2 70°3 26:6 11-3 4-7 44 70 11-3 a 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4 6-9 60-4 67-1 27 13-4 4-3:| 46-7 68-1 10 71 
17—St. John’s... aad SAG Sone 7-5 a. 62-5 73°7 25 15-3 3-9 60 65 11-7 6-5 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-9 7-3 65 73°2 27 13-5 4-2 40-7 59 12-3 71 

19—Montreal.............. 7 6°8 60:8 70-1 26 14-7 3°3 46-9 69-7 11-2 7 
20-ET ull) Paes. o olctowene s 7:3 7-2 59-1 71-7 27-1 13-4 3°3 46-4 68-3 10-8 6-8 
Ontario (Average).......... 2-6 7-4 61-1 71-0 25°8 13-2 3:4 43-8 59-2 11-7 4-3 
21—Ottawa. Dee ec ghcide tee aes 7:3 7 62-8 72-4 27 12-5 3°5 48-6 59-7 11-1 7-2 

22—Brock ville es oltigierdal eats 7:2 6-9 58 66-4 24-2 13-1 3°3 41-8 57-8 11-5 a 
23— Kingston Le Grats e'eleidieist sie t vi 6-9 55 65-2 24-9 12-1 3-5 39-9 49-9 10 6-8 
24—Belleville............. 7°4 7 62-1 64-8 24-9 13-3 3:7 43-3 64:1 10-8 6-9 
25—Peterborough......... 7-2 6-9 61-8 65-6 25-2 14 3:3 43-5 51-7 10-7 6-6 
26—Oshawa BA al igi gs Healers ee 8-1 8 65 74-2 25 12:5 3:7 52-5 60 11-9 6-8 
27—-Orillia Pe... cee: 7°4 7-1 63°3 70:1 25-3 13-5 3-9 39-9 60-6 11-7 7:7 
28—Toronto Nit a.a Mo's 6, Ae Ge 7-1 7 61-8 72 21-4 12-1 3°3 42-3 | 53-2 10-1 6-7 
29— Niagara Falls...... 333 7°5 7-4 59-3 74-6 25-3 13 3-9 47 58-2 11-1 7-2 
30—St. Catharines on dicitees 7-7 7:5 62-2 74-1 24-5 11-6 3°2 39°9 60-6 11-2 6-8 
31—Hamilton............. 6-9 6-7 62:1 69-2 25 11-8 3-2 39-7 61-3 10-4 6-4 
32—Brantford............. 7-2 7-1 60-9 71-1 24-5 11:8 3:1 45 62-6 11 6:9 
BO— Galt WN s igen dente we 7-2 7-2 62-1 68-1 24-2 12-9 3:2 45-4 55-1 10 6-6 
34—Guelph Whe. « ae sene eee 7-1 7-1 60-8 71-2 24-3 12-1 3°6 41-5 53 11:5 6:3 
85—Kitchener............. 7-5 7-5 50-2 67-7 24-6 12-7 3-5 39-4 54-1 10-6 6-6 
86—Woodstock............ 71 6-9 61-6 70-6 24-2 12-1 2-9 40-6 §2-2 11-8 6-4 
Si—-DStTAtlOrd. «cas deca 7°5 7-4 56 69-2 25-3 13 3-1 46-6 55-5 11-4 7-4 

38—London..............: 7-7 7-4 66-5 72 25-5 14 3-6 48 61-3 11-7 8 

39—St. Thomas........... 7-8 7:6 67 71-4 26-5 13:4] ° 3-4 44-9 55-4 12-3 8 
40—Chatham,............ 71 71 56-4 68-7 23-5 12-2 3-4 42-7 | ° 63-1 11-9 7-2 
ALAN IDOE), «5 nia nna ts 29 7+5 7-4 62-2 71-8 25-7 12-5 3-1 43-2 59-8 10-2 7°5 
42 Sarnia ON soi o's dede ee 7:8 7:4 66:6 71-6 26 13-1 3-2 45 73°8 11-6 7:7 
483—Owen Sound.......... 7:9 7°5 63-3 71-5 25-7 11-7 3 89-3 53-2 12 7-7 
44—North Bay........... 8-3 7-9 65-7 74 30 15-1 3-9 50 aes 12-5 7-9 
45—Sudbury............-- 8-6 8-3 57 75 28-8 14 3-8 43 73°3 15 7-9 
46—Cobalt@rinchesicdsas te 8-8 8-2 65 74 81-3 15 4-5 42-5 60 . 14-5 8-9 
47—Timmins............. 9 8-5 60 2b AE eee 15 3-5 50 60 15 8-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-3 8-1 59 73°5 29-3 15 3-5 44-2 53-8 13-8 8-2 
49—Port Arthur........... 7-6 7°5 54 72°6 26-5 15 2-9 42 73°3 10-8 7-9 
50—Fort William.......... 77 7-5 64-3 73-9 30 14-7 3-6 43-3 60 11-8 8-1 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-2 8-1 57-1 71-3 27-8 14-0 3-6 40-0 56-5 11-9 7-9 
61—Winnipeg.............. 7-6 7-5 57-5 72-5 27-9 12-9 3-6 41-6 52-9 11-8 7-8 
62—Brandon.............. 8-7 8-7 56-7 70 27-7 15 3-6 88°38 60 12 7-9 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 8-1 7-8 61-1 12-8 29-1 21-3 3-9 43-5 75-9 14-7 7-9 
58—Regina.............00. 7°8 7-5 61 68 27-7 | k22-1 38-5 37-6 63°7 13-7 7-9 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-1 7-8 58-7 75 31-6 | k21-6 4-2 46-6 80 15 9-1 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-1 7-9 60-5 73°3 26-2 | k20-8 3-9 48-6 85 15 6-8 
56—Moose Jaw............ 8-3 7°8 64 74-8 30-8 | k20-6 4 41-3 75 15 7-7 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-6 8-0 56-6 75-0 28-9 19-0 3-9 43-6 62-9 14-3 4-8 

57—Medicine Hat......... 8-9 8-1 57°1 77°6 31-4 | k19-9 3°8 42-9 74-2 15-2 8 
68—Drumbheller........... 9-5 9 55 76:6 27-5 | k25 4-3 42-5 65 15 7-5 

59—Edmonton............ 8-3 7:7 52-4 71-1 26-5 | k17 3°5 41-5 55 13 hg 
60—Calgary.........e.000- 8-2 7:4 60°3 74-9 28-5 | k16-1 3:9 47-3 62-5 13-8 7-5 

61—Lethbridge........... 8-2 7:6 58-3 74°68 29-5 | k17 3-8 44 58 14-5 h7 
British Columbia (Average) 7°8 7-4 58-9 73-1 28-9 25-1 3-9 50-5 68-8 13-3 4°5 
62—Fernie................ 8-7 8-4 68-3 72+1 28-3 | k28 4-1 51-7 70 12-5 h6:3 

63—Nelson............e00 8") 7:5 61-7 75°6 29-2} k32-1 4-2 47-5 70 13-6 h10 
64 Trail ey oa te bee ets 8 7:5 61-9 72°5 27-5 | k28-1 3-8 45 75 13-3 h8-3 
65— New Westminster..... 7°5 71 54-2 69-8 29-6 | k15-8 3°9 50 65 13-8 h7-5 

66—Vancouver...........- 7:3 7-1 53-2 71-5 27-3 | k24-3 3°8 46-5 64-3 13-9 h7 

67—Victoria.............. 7. 6:7 55-6 72-6 28-9 | k20-4 3°4 53-3 60 12-1 h7 
68— Nanaimo Poh rs comets 7°5 7-4 59-6 74:3 29-3 k23-6 3°7 52-9 61 13-6 h6-3 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-1 7:4 56-3 76-3 81-3 | k28-8 4-5 56-7 85 13-8 7°5 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated Par per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite, 
f. Poplar,ete. g. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
publisbed (in bulk). h.Smallbarsic. k. Vinegarsold extensively in bottles at higher pricesthanin bulk. n. The higher price 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1925 
Coal Wood Rent 
cae : 
9 S |on So 
S ey os 3 . © 3 p [HS] ood og loge BSc 
2g 3 = Apes = a fiers a {|Se) SSR lonDS Ls 
Bg Ee ae ng: a Save | SSE | = |g8l Se e8s (Sede Se 
gS ag 8 a8 Ss BS 8 SS | © lea] 888 oe (Seksse 
Sw S te Fy fet Ee 4> tt ao SO, ag = ISSl Fagen (#2868 u 
eg eo a © a8 o 3.2 352 aso § jas mOgos |HoeasS 
< fa = tq & fi & aA = nm = S0R% O Ss pa toil be steel “a 
$ $ $ $ G') 6 3 
17-412 10-310 12-353 14-577 $-000 41-188 10-062 | 30-2 115-7 20-493 19-552 
17-560 9-383 9-500 10-800 6-450 7-050 5-500 | 33-6 |15-0 22-7450 15-083 
oad ayaa the a7-20 6-00 7:00 5-00 62007 1b oes. LP 33-80 115 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00} 1 
Sears Bhesets gr oleys iat SOT sea eT [a sienver ete dave thoes, Ur LPB 8-007 |e ae ee i Sb 15 22-00 14-00 | 2 
ol7- 9-00 9-00 10:00 SOQ vi Sane Renee 6:00 | 32 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00) 3 
n16-00-19-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 9-00 9-00 SOOk Heras. 8 15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00] 4 
18- 11-00 10-00 11-00 5-50 6°75 b4:00 | 35 15 | 20:00-30-00) 15-00-20-00} 5 
gifts Ske toe 10-50-11-00 8-50 10-00 4-50 5-50 4:00 32 ....| 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00} 6 
15-00 10-00-11-00 11-50 12-50 7-00 8-00 b9-00 | 30 15 19-00-26-00} 10-00-14-00} 7 
17-688 10-750 10-625 terhee 7000 hae 8-500 | 30-6 |14-5 27-000 19-250 
18-00 10-00-12 -50 10-00 SOO' ETS 18 BRO OOM [EE eas 30-32|15 | 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 8 
15-00-18-00] 8-50-13-00}13.00-16.00] 14- a0-17 00} 6-00-8- IN 7 50-10: 00 b8-00-9-00) 28-31]15 | 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00] 9 
17-00-17-50} 8-00-12-00 10-00 QO AER ES ise TV ee OY sd 30 13 25-00 18-00 {10 
19-00 11-00 8-00 10. 00 6.00 800M [VSS Tied 32 15 18-00 15-00 ii 
17-125 9-958 13-289 15-498 9-000 10-948 11-188 | 28-1 |14-4 22-889 14-875 
16-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 | 30 15 |1''27 400-3200 le byes | seus 
019-00 10-00-11-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12:00 b8-13 | 30 13 | 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00 3 
017-75 12-00 12-00 LAD DIN ie DSCREN OU GRU) MUR ATCT AND 30 15 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00]14 
FAR EAS Paneer i 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 25 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00}15 
NIG OOSUS 00 Rela eats hues deer ties | aL (SES er ek Re A BIS 33h Oy Laas 25 ....| 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00)16 
15-00 10-00 12-00 qe 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28/15 |p23-00-33-00| 15-00-23-00]17 
18° 00-18" HOMER Ae onaceee ek kee, IBRD Mie. fa0 1088 975s ler Asa 30 «—}14 15-00 11:00 18 
17-00 7:50-9:00 16:00 17-00-18-00}10.00-12.00) 12-00-13-00 b16-00 | 30 13 | 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00119 
1Oso0 8 Taree its Venn b16-00 b17-23 7-00 9-00 b9-00 | 25 15 | 22-00-30-00) 15-00-22-00)20 
16-810 10-943 13-568 15-634 10-038 12-678 11-485 | 27-8 |12-5 28-973 20-950 
16-50 8-90 |12.00-13.00} 14-00-15-00 8-00 10-00 b7-00-7-50} 27-30115 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/21 
15-50-16-00 10: 50) eae LO SOO Me sae DILe 20; i a ce 26-28)15 18-00-20:00) 12-00-16-00}22 
16-00 8-50-10-00 15-50 16-00 10-50 13-00 b14-00 | 25-26)14 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00123 
TG OU ee te ees 4-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 23 10 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)24 
16-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 10 | 22-50-35-00) 16-00-25-00}25 
GOO sie ee Me 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 | 25-28)13 |s20-00-85-00} 18-00-25 -00)26 
16-75-17-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8:00". 2) eee b7-72 | 30 12-5} 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00/27 
16-00 11- A 00 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 25-30]/10 | 30-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00)28 
Cc c c Cc c c 30 13 | 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00}29 
15-50 10- 00 c c Cc c Cc 30 12 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
15-50 7+25-9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00/31 
16-00 12-00 16-00 17-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 | 30 13 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-25-00)32 
17-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 | 25 12-5 25-00. | 16-00-20-00/33 
LOO" seri Ue, FON 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 27 10 | 24-00-30-00} 16:00-20-00/34 
16-00 14-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 T4500" eer 24-25} 8-3] 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00/35 
16: a bac 12-00 16-00 7-50 12:00 |b10-67-16-00} 25 10 20-00 15-00 |36 
2-00 16-00 prin 15-00 16-00 b12-00 | 25 13 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25 -00/37 
17- 00-20: 00 8- 50-12. 00} 17-50 OOO at cers tee 16-00 b15-00 | 25 {18 | 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
00 11-0 14.00-15.00/b16- 00-20: LUO Ws Aiea Aad | eta ans ce b16-00 | 28 15 | 20-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/39 
18-00 11-00-13 -00).b 000.8... PAVOU TOD Al ie aera goles b18-00 | b9-00-15-00} 25 12-5} 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)40 
16-00 10-0 c b & c 26-00 c b & c 22-00} b & c 18-00 | 25 12 | 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00/41 
Damien teers Ue tes ied cd ASO sre Ths Lea ee, 14:00 | 30 15 | 25-00-35-00! 20-00-30-00)42 
16-00 i errs 00 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00} 28 8-3} 18-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/43 
17250 tam) F200): Vanes. LY OO raha verte 8-00 7-00 | 35 15 | 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
20-50 12- 00-14: OO) Fe ens b15-00-19-00].......... b10-50-15 -00 b12-75 | 30 15 x 25:00 45 
22-00 14-00 13-00 b15-00 13:00 }b12-00-15-00]............ 27-80]15 22-00 14-00 146 
Reelin inunibednere 16-00 10-00 12-75 6:00-6-50 TOPCO MN ee nee 35 12-5 r 25-00-35 - 00147 
14-75 8-00-12-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6-50 | 27-380)15 | 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00)48 
17-50 8-50-13 -00 10-00 b12-00 9-00 DIOCOO ME ees acts ae 30 13-3] 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00/49 
17-50 8-00-13 -50 10-00 11-00 9-00 LOO PRP eh es 30 13-3} 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/50 
21-066 12-500 11-000 12-125 7-250 SOO sad. Oe xevetets als 33-8 {15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 11-50-12-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 bra | eeal leararsicac aCe ae 30-35|15 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00/51 
23-00 13-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 GOO E eset eres oe 35 15 | 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00|52 
23°625 10-313 8-250 14-167 10-000 13-060 12-333 | 33-1 115-0 35-060 20°750 
23-00 9 0012-00). oe oe: {14-00 11:00 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 30 15 | 30-00-50-00 80:00 153 
sbphpdel eters te 10-00 OUT R Wiis Wak yet ti ole aor ste & sete, Ls Shogo cerotaaeetee ine ere ee tee TOD 15 | 25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/54 
"93. 00-25 -50)d10-00-11-00 £9-50 f10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-385)15 35-00 25-00 {55 
i jo ht latete, teks or SASS al NN ees Sree fol ar Om ICON LR ee b18-00 b14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 156 
stale lated choy 513 6-625 Pithavs ‘edule Paasls ftw lepers sakes oy 0° 10-000 11-000 |............] 33-8 |13-4 28-125 19-500 
c Cc c (i c CD Se ee 15 25-00 17-50 |57 
5 ote piste. ctor tals ASEM DR conte de oll i elated a ost ap ed Nee L22Q0e ltae as eee ao 10 w Ww 
a eb hobas/ deere os COsOO STO; OO Rate chins [lutions « snetsieyares 8-00 b6-00-8- 00} 2. 28.2130 | 115 35-00 5-00 
BBL slapenncann © La OO as OO cate grates ols stew aie clas oats 12-00 14-00 b13-00 | 40 15 18-00-27-00) 15-00-20-00 60 
eesmaotrumimenatone ers ESOT SCL ATEN vats UAE [RR SRN RE HE PO On VE Wey hate VS All ODS a Panny oh he 0) 12 30-00 18-00 
Ala Moka eee LO2260 isthe recty. | Aas. Seti s sae 9-375 10-583 5-753 j¢35-4 |15-1 25-813 20-125 
Ree. BH CPZE IGE DANS FO OAR 2 OSA 12-00 16:00 5:00 | 40 15 20-00 18-00 {62 
PSEA By PRaVERERR De (DLS TOM cece oe elie ott eet eee 9-00 12-00 b9-00 | 40 15 | 20-00-30-00) 18-00-25-00/63 
PLE Seren ae OP OO=UD BO [Pa atari as | Sila oles ateeiss 9-00 DOOR eae aes. of 40 15 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)64 
faeces TO 7B Ul 7 cee terra '« 1a chee cs cell iateeanstessia eters 7-00 5:50 | 35 15 18-00-20-00) 12-00-14-00)65 
hess satiny ts LOR SO SIT SO etre. vc astic trois) ollparetesate 7-50 4-75 | 30 16 29-00 25:00 |66 
By 5.8535 ae SEE TOS75-11 250] ene ALG, «te 7-50 b10-00 b4-77 | 28 15 18-00-22-00) 15-00-17-00/67 
A IAT. BYALA SION) Es Sia We OEE Toc] Mem ret enetel lo eieen Bale cae. 5-50 | 35 ...-| 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/68 
Leen nines ee ZOO Ee cOO in mem errrete| © sie ao cicteets [lemisice te nic ere crete in'e ele Stine [ors ols 'srccctevetarere| PO 15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00/69 





for British coal. o. British coal. p. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. 


r. Mining company houses $20; others $40-$60. 


s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. w. Company houses $10-$20; others $30-$35. x. Houses with conveniences not extensive- 
ly occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


* 
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vEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
‘et sia TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


odities uan- ov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.} Oct.| Nov. 
oe ire: ep 1905] 1910] 1913] 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 








Beef, sirloin, steak...| 2 lbs. 
Beef, shoulder, roast] 2 “ 
Veal, roast, shoulder] 1 
Mutton, roast, leg...] 1 
Pork, fr.. roast, leg..} 1 
Pork, salt, mess.....| 2 
Bacon, breakfast....] 1 


“4 

7 

-6 

4 6 

6 2 

6 8 
Lard, pure leaf...... “ | 96-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 36-4] 45-0} 64-8] 74-2] 79-2] 73-8) 46-0} 45-8] 46-2) 46-4 . 
Higgs Hresh yo ger! 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 40-3] 42-6] 50-1] 58-1} 67-1| 74-7] 81-7| 59-4] 51-6) 52-0] 54-1) 48-2) 57-2 
Eggs, storage........ 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 34-6] 41-3] 50-7] 58-5] 65-0} 70-3} 52-0] 48-7) 44-0] 45-6] 43-0) 48-7 
IMB Tc Pe ye Se 6.qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8) 51-6) 56-4] 69-6] 81-0} 87-0) 93-0} 80-4) 70-2) 72-0) 72-6} 70-8) 71-4 
Baek Gairy Ses): 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 60-0] 64-6] 82-8] 94-4]104-2)122-4/123-0] 82-0] 77-6) 81-2} 78-6] 83-4) 89-4 
Butter, creamery....| 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 34-5) 36-8] 45-6] 51-4] 57-2) 67-3] 66-5) 46-8] 43- 44-9] 43-5] 47-7) 50-5 
Cheese, old......... 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 22-1] 24-3) 28-7] 34-0] 32-4] 40-0] 40-7) 34-2}§28-5)§33-8)§28-9/§32-3)/§33-4 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-2) 21-3} 26-9} 30-1] 32-3] 37-0} 38-4} 29-8/§28-5)§33-8/§28 -9/§32-3/§33-4 
Bread, plain, white.. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 66-0} 66-0! 87-0}112-5/118-5/118-5}141-0}109-5}100-5/102-0}109-5/117-0/115-5 
Flour, ‘family... ..{10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 388-0} 34-0] 54-0} 65-0) 69-0} 66-0] 75-0) 51-0) 44-0} 43-0) 51-0) 54-0) 51-0 
Rolled oats......... 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0) 24-5] 23-5] 27-0 33.0 41-0] 38-5) 40-0] 29-0} 27-5} 28-0} 30-0) 30-5) 29-5 
Rices Vea. Lene 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2) 11-8] 18-4] 18-8] 25-2) 28-8) 33-0} 19-6/§21-2]§21-0/§21-0)§21-8)§21-8 
Beans, handpicked..}| 2 “ 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 138-6} 15-8) 22-4] 32-6] 33-0} 22-4) 22-2) 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8) 16-4] 16-2 
Apples, evaporated.. aL Oye 9-9) 7-7] 11-5] 120} 12-8] 12-1] 138-6] 16-8} 28-5] 26-7) 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 18-9] 19-7] 20-2) 20-1 
Prunes, medium size] 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 13-1] 12-8] 13-3] 16-5] 19-2) 24-4] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8) 17-7] 15-6] 15-7) 15-5 
Sugar, granulated...] 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 32-4] 30-4] 37-6} 42-8) 49-2) 51-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0| 48-8) 39-6] 32-0} 31-2 
Sugar, yellow....... 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 14-8] 14-0} 17-6] 19-8) 22-6] 23-8] 30-8) 18-6} 17-0} 23-2] 19-0} 15-2) 15-0 
Tea, black medium.} 4 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-8] 9-6) 9-9) 12-5) 15-6] 15-5} 15-7) 13-61}§14-81§17-31§17-6/§17-8)§17-9 
Tea, green medium..}| 4 “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1} 9-3} 9-8} 10-0} 9-8] 11-9) 15-0) 16-2] 16-5} 15-0)§14-8/§17-3]§17-6/§17-8]§17-9 
Coffee, medium..... Bee 8-6} 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 9-9] 9-9) 10-1) 11-6} 14-0) 15-4) 13-4] 13-3] 138-6] 13-9] 15-2] 15-3 
Potatoes............ 2pks} 24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0} 31-7} 38-3] 61-0] 67-0) 64-0] 71-3] 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-5] 42-9] 49-5] 65-4 
“7 “7 ‘7 -8) = 8 7 8 9 9 -9} 1-0 9 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 


Vinegar, white wine. 4 pt. 


ee See et eee eS ee ee ee, eee ee es, ee eee EEE es ——— | ——_—_—_—— 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5:48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96) 8-02)-9-81)12-10/13 -65)14-27/15 -33/11-08/10-29/10-69/10-46}10-89)11- 23 














MAW Pood s.05. J00: Ce Mae, | 
c c ec c c Cc c Cc. c c ¢ c c c c. Cc. c 
Starch, laundry..... 41b.] 2-9) 3-0} 3-1) 3-2) 3-3) 3-2) 3-3] 4-5) 4-81 4-7] 4-8) 4-3] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-2] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite.. 445 ton] .39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 54-0} 52-8] 62-4] 69-7] 78-4] 82-9]127-2|109-7]/115-6/112-0]104-5/104-81108-8 
Coal, bituminous....|“ “ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 47-3] 36-3] 44-2] 54-9] 63-6] 63-3] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5| 65-2| 64-1] 64-4 
Wood, Lard. Jaret “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 42-6] 41-3] 48-5) 59-6] 79-0] 78-5] 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 79-4] 77-7] 76-2! 77-2 
Wood, Sort! 1.9 eee «| 22-6) 25-5} 29-4) 30-6) 31-4) 30-4) 32-7) 43-5] 57-3] 59-9) 67-4] 61-1] 59-2] 59-6) 57-6] 55-6) 56-3 
COAL NE, RR 0 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 23-1] 22-9} 26-0] 27-8] 28-6) 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-4] 30-3] 30-2 
g $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ 
Fuel and lightingt...}...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-99) 1-84) 2-11] 2-54) 3-06) 3-13) 4-15) 3-57) 3-62]-3-53] 3-35) 3-31] 3-37 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent22, ch sche ee t+mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-38] 3-97) 4-10] 4-51] 4-85) 5-54! 6-62] 6-91] 6-94] 6-93] 6-96] 6-87] 6-87 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-37) 10-50) 12-79) 14-02/14-36/13 86/16 -05)19-19)21- 61/22 - 99/26 - 13/21 -60/20-89/21-19/20-S1/21- 11/21 -51 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 











$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Noval Scotia. cGs.06.00.. 5-61] 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-84) 8-07) 9-68/12-15/13-87/14-62)15-75/11-23/10-40)11-09/10-58}11-03/11-36 
Prince Edward selbaet Loe. t 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34! 6-89] 6-92) 8-20)10-77)12-02/12-67|13-17| 9-86] 9-27] 9-55] 9-78] 9-96/10-35 
New Brunswick.. ....e.| 5:38] 5+83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-72) 7-87] 9-66/12-05)13-52/14-35/15-16]11-24/10-29]11-00)10-67110-91/11-56 
Quebectiy iMac vies 5-15] 5-64} 6-33) 6-87] 7-44] 7-58] 9-38]11-66/13-16]13-66]14-45}10-59} 9-84] 9-95} 9-78]10-34/10-83 
Ontario ie Se bit... <- 5-01] 5-60} 6:50) 7-20) 7-72) 7-95)10-03}12-20}13-61}14-30)15-24}10-97/10-19]10-61/10-33|10-79]11-15 
Manitoba y: sr ge aes ot) 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 8-15) 8-19) 9-30)11-53)13-05/13-91115-26]10-83) 9-74110-22! 9-95)10-25/10-46 
Saskatchewan.............. 6-86] 6-92) 7-86} 8-25) 9-02} 8-18] 9-83}11-95/13-70/14-51}15-36]10-89] 9-91)10-48]10-47]10-74/10-98 
A lbertaveime ss Oi ae sini h 6:02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 8-51} 8-18) 9-75}12-06/13-51/14-65)15-43)10-81] 9-99]10-39|10-62/10-99]11-08 
British Columbia.......... 6-90) 7-74] 8-32) 9-18] 9-31) 8-62/10-27)12-63}14-19/15-40)16-58}12-28)11-65]11-85}11-61/12-11]12-29 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. {¥or electric light see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


fl aan following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared with 
Canada. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices are named in all cases. 

During September and October there was a 
fairly consistent downward tendency in whole- 
sale prices, without much change in the cost 
of living. Prices and the cost of living con- 
tinued upward m Belgium and France, and 
in the United States. The cost of living rose 
in various Italian cities in August, and in 
New Zealand in September. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The Board of Trade 
index number for October, on the base 1913 
=100, was 154.8, a decline of 0.8 per cent 
from the September level. Food declined 0.9 
per cent and non-food declined 0.7 per cent. 
There were notable declines in cereals and 
in cotton, and a rise in the group “ other 
foods.” 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) marked ‘a further de- 
cline in prices in October, falling 1.8 per cent 
to 1380.2, the lowest level recorded for two 
years, The materials index which showed a 
rise of 0.6 per cent in September reacted by 
1.6 per cent in October. Food prices fell 2.3 
per cent, after a decline of 3.8 for the previous 
month. The most notable declines were 
shown by vegetable and animal foods and 
sundries. 

The Hconomist index number for November 
showed very little change in the general level 
of wholesale prices for November. The index 
number, on the base 1901-05=100, stood at 
196.4. There was a substantial increase in 
prices of foodstuffs, but it was offset by a 
decline in textiles. Minerals also declined 
and there was a small increase in secondary 
foodstufts. . 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=109, was at the end of October 2.3 per cent 
lower than a month before, being 155.1 as 
compared with 158.8 at the end of September. 
The new figure is the lowest recorded since 
the war. All the groups of food prices were 
lower, the index showing a fall of 3.6 per 
cent to 156.0. Industrial materials declined 
1.4 per cent to 154.7. There were declines 
in cereals and in meat and fish, although eggs 
rose in price. In other food, sugar, butter, 
lard and potatoes were cheaper, while tea and 
cocoa were higher in price. There were 


various movements in metals; cotton fell 
sharply owing to prospects of a record 
American crop; jute rose sharply and wool 
moderately. 

Austria 


W HOLESALE. Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base Ist half of 1914=1, was 17,948, 1.9 per 
cent lower than the previous month. Both 
foods and industrial materials declined, foods 
falling more sharply. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number 
compiled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour, having as base prices in April, 1914 
=100, rose in August 1.4 per cent to 567, 
which is the highest level reached since No- 
vember, 1924, which was 569. The principal 
changes were advances in food products, tar 
and products, fertilizer, and resin products, 
and a decline in raw rubber. 

Cost or Livinc——The index number of cost 
of living for ‘a working class family of the 
lowest category rose 1.6 per cent in Septem- 
ber to 139.98. Food rose 2.1 per cent and 
sundries rose 2.8 per cent. The other elements 
showed slight changes. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Pricres.—The official index num- 
ber published in Statistika Efterretninger, 
having as base prices in 1913—100, declined 
3.8 per cent in October to 179. There were 
declines in all groups except in fuel and 
cement, glass, etc., which remained unchanged. 


Finland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Board of Customs, on the base 1913= 
100, showed that imports declined in price 
1.3 per cent to 1,089 in September. Exports 
declined very slightly to 1,118. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index on the 
base July, 1914—100 declined 1.8 per cent. 
There were declines of 2.8 per cent in foods 
and of 2.9 per cent in fuel and lighting. The 
other groups showed no change. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, rose 3 per cent in October to 584. All 
foods declined 2 points to 480, vegetable foods 
rising while sugar, coffee and cocoa declined, 
and animal foods remained unchanged. In- 
dustrial materials rose in price 4.8 per cent 
to 674, minerals and metals rising 12.0 per 
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cent, textiles rising 2.7 per cent, and sun- 
dries rising 2.3 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, showing 
the level of gold prices, on the base 1913= 
100, was 123.7 for the October average, a de- 
cline of 1.7 per cent from the September aver- 
age. The latest weekly figure available, that 
for November 11, showed an additional de- 
cline to 119.9. During the month under re- 
view farm products declined 2.5 per cent, 
and industrial materials declined 0.4 per cent. 
Goods produced declined 2.3 per cent and 
goods imported rose 0.4 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of gold prices, on the base 1913-14100, 
showed for the second month a slight decline 
in October to 143.5. The principal change 
was a fall of 1.7 per cent in foods. Heat and 
light fell slightly, sundries rose slightly and 
rent and clothing showed no change. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base re- 
spective months of 1918=100, declined 3 points 
in October to 154. Raw materials declined 
one point to 143. Semi-manufactured goods 
declined 4 points to 149, and completely 
manufactured goods declined 2 points to 163. 
The only notable changes in the groups were 
declines in vegetable foodstuffs and in feed 
and forage. 

Cost oF Lavine —The official index number 
compiled by the Board of Social Welfare for 
the beginning of October, on the base July, 
1914100, was 175, one point below the level 
three months earlier. Food, clothing and sun- 
dries were each down one point. Fuel and 
light declined five points and taxes rose 6 
points. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-18—=1000, fell six points to 1801 in Sep- 
tember. The principal variations were rises 
in the groups agricultural products, wood, 
hides, etc., and coal, and declines in general 
merchandise and crockery, building materials, 
and chemicals and manures. 

Retar, Pricss——The index number of re- 
tail prices of food, on the base 1909-13—=1000, 
was 1634 in September, an increase of 8 points 


over the August number. Groceries rose in 
price and dairy produce and meat declined. 


United States 


WHuo.esaLeE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was down 1.3 per cent in October 
to 157.6. Farm products declined over 3 per 
cent owing to falling prices of grain, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, poultry, cotton and cottonseed, 
peanuts and tobacco. There were lower prices 
for foods, building materials and chemicals 
and drugs. No change was shown for the 
groups of cloths and clothing and house 
furnishing goods, while higher averages pre- 
vailed for fuels, metals, and miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $14.4054 on December 1, being 
0.6 per cent above its previous level. Some 
very important advances and declines were 
registered. “Six groups advanced, provisions 
and miscellaneous products showing largest 
gains, whereas seven other groups of com- 
modities went off, with the most easing noted 
in textiles, fruits and hides.” There were up- 
ward movements in all grains except corn, in 
live animals, except beeves, and most animal 
products, except lard. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
for the cost of living in ‘Massachusetts, having 
as base average retail prices in 1918=100, was 
165.1 in October, 0.7 per cent above the index 
for the previous month. Food and clothing 
rose slightly and other elements of the budget 
showed no change. 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 169.7 in October an increase of 0.3 
per cent over the September level. Foods 
rose 1.9 per cent and fuel and light rose 1.2 
per cent. The other groups showed no change. 





The Canada Cement Company, Limited, is 
endeavouring to establish a No Accident 
record for 1925 at its plant at Port Colborne, 
Ontario, and thus qualify for a trophy to be 
awarded by the Portland Cement Association, 
over one hundred cement plants in Canada 
and the United States are competing for the 
trophy. The Lasour GAZETTE was informed on 
December 11 that the Port Colborne plant, 
employing about 250 workmen, had at that 
date operated for 471 days, without a single 
time-loss accident. 
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FUEL SUPPLIES AND THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


a Gig principal development in the anth- 
racite coal situation during November 
was the proposal of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania for a settlement. After conferring 
with the president of the United Mine Work- 
ers and the chairman of the Anthracite Oper- 
ators’ Scale Committee the Governor re- 
quested both scale committees to meet him on 
the afternoon of Saturday, November 28. 
The operators’ representatives stated that 
they would be unable to attend that day and 
requested a meeting with the Governor to 
consider his proposals before meeting him with 
the miners’ representatives. The miners’ com- 
mittee met the Governor and agreed to con- 
sider his proposals which it was stated had 
been approved by committees of business men 
in the anthracite region, the chief points be- 
ing as follows: An agreement on wages and 
working conditions, to run for five years; no 
increase in the cost of coal to consumers 
beyond the prices decided on for 1925 before 
the strike; creation of a Board of Award and 
Investigation which within six months should 
decide whether or not the miners should re- 
ceive a wage increase, voluntary assignment 
of part of wages by individual miners as a 
substitute for the check-off; equalization of 
wages on the basis of the 1923 settlement by 
the existing Board of Conciliation (Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania), 

The miners accepted the proposals of the 
Governor as a basis for the negotiations of an 
agreement, and were prepared to resume work 
when an agreement on that basis had been 
reached. 

The proposals of the Governor had been 
mailed to the operators’ committee on the 
day for which the joint meeting had been 
called, and on November 30 the operators 
met and declined to accept the proposals, 
stating various objections, the principal being 
that the board to determine any wage in- 
crease would have no power to consider any 
decrease, that the proposal as to prices would 
compel the operators to attempt to maintain 
prices of coal for five years in order to pay 
high wages, an agreement as to prices would 
be illegal, and that the proposals as to the 
check-off would be unsatisfactory. The letter 
to the Governor also stated that two weeks 
before the operators had made a proposition 
to the miners through an intermediary for a 
five-year contract; arbitration of all differences 
and immediate resumption of work pending 
negotiations for a new agreement, and for 
the reconsideration of the terms of the con- 


tract every six months, all points of differ- 
ences to be arbitrated. 

Early in December various bodies in the 
anthracite mining area formed committees and 
issued proposals for the termination of the 
strike, but nothing apparently resulted from 
their efforts. 

In the areas in the United States where 
anthracite coal is the chief source of heat for 
dwellings much attention was given to the 
situation. The action of the Governors of the 
New England states in appointing a commit- 
tee on fuel supply (reported in the Lasour 
Gazerre for November) was followed in New 
York and in New Jersey. In the City of 
New York demonstrations as to how to burn 
bituminous coal were given under the State 
Committee and the city appropriated $25,000 
to extend the number of demonstration plants. 
These committees made surveys of supplies 
and reported that a large percentage of house- 
holders had during the summer laid in full 
supplies of coal and plans were made to meet 
emergencies that might arise among the re- 
mainder, especially the poor and the sick. 

The operators of mines in West Virginia, 
producing smokeless bituminous coal, arranged 
to give information as to the use of that coal 
in New England and other areas and applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
lower freight rates on the railroads to those 
areas to make up for the falling off in ship- 
ments of anthracite coal. At hearings on this, 
representatives of the coal committees stated 
there was much suffering in some areas, that 
people were without fuel and a spell of severe 
weather would cause much pneumonia. Rep- 
resentatives of operators of bituminous coal 
mines in Pennsylvania stated that coal sup- 
plies were ample. The lower freight rates 
were granted for some areas and hearings were 
set for others. 

The market for substitutes for anthracite 
coal was not so strong during November as 
during October when coke at the ovens more 
than doubled in price, rising from $3.50 per 
ton to $8.50-$9. By the middle of Novem- 
ber the price was down to $6.50-$7, and at 
the end of the month to $5-$5.50. Reports as 
to steps to end the strike were said to have 
considerable influence. It was expected that 
with colder weather in December the demand 
for coke would become strong again. Large 
shipments of Scotch and Welsh anthracite coal 
to New York were reported. 

In Canada, the importation of anthracite 
coal from Wales and from Scotland was re- 
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ported to be heavy, and early in December 
the Federal Minister of Mines reported that 
the Dominion Fuel Board, which is under his 
jurisdiction, had made a survey of conditions 
and found that very many householders had 
acted on the information given out by the 
Board early in the summer and had secured 
full supplies of anthracite coal or coke or 
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other substitutes. The Board recommended 
that those not having a full supply should 
secure supplies of any substitute available in 
case of emergency, and stated that arrange- 
ments had been made to secure shipments of 
bituminous and lignite coal from Nova Scotia 
and Alberta respectively to Ontario and Que- 
bec if any great scarcity developed. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Motorman’s Negligence does not exeuse 
Carelessness of Passenger on 
Street Railway 

A passenger on a street railway went to 
the vestibule of the car, wishing to alight. 
The car had passed its regular stopping place, 
but as it was going very slowly on account 
of repairs to the pavement, the motorman 
slowed down further to allow the passenger 
off. Before the car stopped, however, the 
motorman contrary to his instructions opened 
the outside door of the vestibule, allowing the 
passenger to step off the car to the pavement. 
In doing so the passenger was thrown down, 
sustaining injuries. He sued for damages, 
claiming that the motorman had been neg- 
ligent, or had wrongfully represented that it 
was safe to alight. The court held that al- 
though the motorman had violated rules in 
opening the exit door while the car was in 
motion, nevertheless it was not the motorman’s 
act in so doing, but rather the passenger’s 
own negligence in stepping off the car in an 
improper manner that was the cause of the 
accident. On appeal being taken against this 
decision, the Supreme Court of Alberta sus- 
fained the judgment of the lower court, and 
dismissed the appeal with costs, without 
written reasons. 


(Alberta—Wills versus City of Edmonton). 


Not all work done by Servant while in 
Service is for Benefit of Master 


A miner while in the service of an employer 
staked and acquired two mining claims, The 
employer claimed a share in the value of these 
claims. The trial judge declared that the 
plaintiff was entitled to two-thirds of the pro- 
ceeds of sale, basing his judgment on the 
principle that “the work done by a servant 
when in the employ of the master, at least 
of the character for which he is employed, is 
work done for the master.” The employee 
contended, on the other hand, that the work 
of staking and acquiring the claims was not 
the work for which he was employed. On 
appeal being taken by the employee, the First 


Divisional Court found that the principle re- 
ferred to was too broadly stated by the trial 
judge, and that the law does not imply that 
all work done by a servant of a character sim- 
ilar to that which he was employed to do is 
done for the master, unless the circumstances 
be such as to lead the Court to the conclusion 
that in so implying it is giving effect to the 
real intention of the parties as evidenced by 
the contract of employment, interpreted in 
the light of the circumstances. 

The appeal was therefore allowed with costs. 

(Ontario—Thwaites versus McKillop). 


Mechaniec’s Lien not invalidated by claim- 
ant’s Error in Procedure 


A mechanic claimed « lien in respect of two 
different pieces of work done on two distinct 
properties both belonging to the same owner. 
The mortgagees alleged that the lien, though 
valid in other respects, could not be supported 
because section 18 of the act requires two 
separate affidavits in such a case. Section 18 
reads as follows:— 

“A claim for lien may include claims against 
any number of properties, and any number 
of persons claiming liens upon the same pro- 
perty may unite therein, but where more 
than one lien is included in one claim each 
lien shall be verified by affidavit as provided 
in section 17.” 

The contention of the mortgagees was up- 
held by the Assistant Master when the case 
was first heard, but on appeal the Second 
Divisional Court held that the lower court 
was in error in its interpretation of this sec- 
tion, which was intended to cover a case in 
which two or more claimants joined in one 
lien, separate affidavits by each claimant be- 
ing required in such cases. In the present case 
the plaintiff had only one claim, the aggre- 
gate of two contract prices, and that claim 
was verified by one affidavit. But even if two 
affidavits were necessary, and if the claimant 
in the present case neglected to take separ- 
ate affidavits for each claim, the lien should 


not be invalidated by reason of a slip on the 
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part of the claimant. This was in accordance 
with section 19 of the act, which provides 
that a “substantial compliance with section 
18 and other sections shall be sufficient, “and 
no lien shall be invalidated by reason of 
failure to comply unless the ; 
mortgagee or other person is prejudiced there- 
by.” The plaintiff's appeal was allowed. 
(Ontario—Martello versus Barnet). 


Provisions of Mechanics’ Lien Act must be 
complied with 


The owner of a farm had a silo erected as 
part of the barn, and structural work was done 
by the makers of the silo upon a prepared 
foundation. The farmer subsequently mort- 
gaged his farm without informing the mort- 
gage company that the makers of the silo 
had any right or interest in the silo. The 
mortgage company then applied for an in- 
junction restraining the defendants (i.e. the 
makers of the silo) from removing the silo 
in default of payment for their work thereon, 
and for a declaration that the silo was part 
of the freehold in land mortgaged to the 
plaintiffs. The defendants contended that the 
part of the silo made by them remained a 
chattel, and therefore did not pass to the 
plaintiffs under their land mortgage. The 
court found that the case was not one of the 
sale of a chattel, but of work done and 
materials provided, and that it therefore came 
under the Mechanics and Wage-Earners’ Lien 
Act rather than the Conditional Sales Act. 
In neither case however had the legal re- 
quirements been met, and a perpetual in- 
junction was therefore granted. 


(Ontario—Agricultural Development Board 
versus De Laval Company, Limited and 
Brown). 


Refusal of Unions to Handle Non-Union 
Material 


The Federal Court of Appeals at Chicago 
recently declined to enjoin members of the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of 
America from refusing to work on non-union 
stone. ‘Members of the Stone Cutters’ 
Association refused to handle any work started 
by the strike-breakers and the employers asked 
Federal Judge Anderson, of Indianapolis, to 
issue an injunction against them on the ground 
that they were interfering with interstate 
commerce. The court denied the plea. 

In upholding this decision, the Court of 
Appeals said: “ We are of opinion that under 
the facts appearing, appellees were within their 
rights in thus undertaking to induce members 
of their craft to refrain from further cutting 
of stone which had before been partly cut 
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by non-union labour, notwithstanding such 
refusal might have tended in some degree to 
discourage builders from specifying appellants’ 
stone and thus reduce the quantity of their 
product which would enter interstate com- 
merce. The tendency in greater or less degree 
thereby to restrain interstate commerce may 
be conceded, but so long as it does not appear 
that appellees resorted or threatened to resort 
to unlawful acts or means to accomplish their 
lawful purpose there was no impropriety in 
Judge Anderson’s refusal to grant a temporary 
injunction, and his order denying same is 
accordingly affirmed.” 


Injunction against the United Mine Workers 
of America in Non-union Coal Fields 


The United States District Court rendered 
a decision on October 29, in regard to charges 
brought by certain coal companies against the 
United Mine Workers of America of con- 
spiracy to restrain interstate commerce in 
non-union coal fields in Southern West 
Virginia. Temporary injunctions had been 
granted by lower courts in twenty cases dating 
from 1920 to 1922 restraining the Union from 
committing acts of interference with the mines 
of the several plaintiffs. These twenty cases 
were later, by agreement between the parties, 
consolidated for the purposes of trial. 

The District Court, in its judgment, found 
that the Union had “ unlawfully combined and 
conspired amongst themselves to monopolize 
and control all labour in the United States 
and on the American Continent engaged in 
the work of mining and producing coal and 
by that means to control and unreasonably 
restrict the production, shipment and sale of 
coal in interstate commerce;” and that the 
Union was “engaged in an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy with the operators pro- 
ducing bituminous coal in the so-called Central 
Competitive Field, embracing western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and [Illinois, to 
restrain and restrict unreasonably the inter- 
state trade and commerce in coal of the coal 
operators of West Virginia, including the 
plaintiffs in these suits, by limiting and 
controlling the production and sale of the coal 
of said plaintiffs, and the operation of their 
mines, in competition with the coal produced 
at the mines of the operators of said central 
competitive field.” 

The judgment found further “that the 
defendants are endeavouring to coerce, force 
and compel the plaintiff herein to enter into 
closed-shop agreements, for the operation of 
their mines, with said organization, which 
agreements establish a basis wage scale which 
all operators of bituminous coal who enter 
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into wage agreements with said organization 
must adopt and adhere to, regardless of 
natural and working conditions, or the differ- 
ences in cost of mining; and are attempting 
unlawfully to coerce, force and compel said 
plaintiffs to agree to a ‘check-off’ provision 
being inserted in such agreements.” 

The Court subsequently granted an injunc- 
tion in each of the cases covered by the 
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judgment, permanently enjoining the Union 
from interfering with the employees of the © 
plaintiffs or with men seeking employment at 
their mines; from trespassing upon the 
properties of the plaintiffs or inciting the 
employees to break their contract with the 
employers; and from aiding any person to 
occupy or hold, without right, any houses or 
other property of the mining companies. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada: employers’ associations for prevention 
of, in various provinces, 1163. 

economic loss by industrial accidents in, 508. 

afb industrial accidents in 1924, with tables, 


fatalities in last quarter of 1924, with tables, 
231; during first quarter 1925, 533; during 
second quarter, 1925, 847; during third quar- 
ter 1925, 1149. 

Alta.: in coal mines in 1924, 884; fuller notifi- 
cation of accidents desired by Edmonton 
Trades and Labour Council, 380, 1061; 
recommendations of jury in mine accident 
at Coleman, 479. 

N.S.: report of Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion, 570; fatality in Springhill mine, 5; 
fatal and non-fatal accidents in first quarter 
1925 in, 375. 

Ont.: in mines in 1923, 119; in mines in 1924, 
350; in factories in first half 1925, 677; acci- 
dents in August, 1925, 875; recommendation 
of jury in railway accident at Guelph, 479; 
‘no accident’? contest in pulp and paper 
industry, 794. 

Que.: monetary loss by, 479. 

United Kingdom: fatal accidents in mines in 
1924, 782; factory inspector’s report, 650; 
fatalities during March, 1925, 445; fatal 
accidents in May, 1925, 650. 

Germany: in Dortmund mine, 287. 

U.S.A.: lost time accidents in various indus- 
tries, 905; frequency of, in meat packing 
industry, 42; report of Bureau of Mines on, 
in, 43; in coal mines in 1925, 1192; fatalities 
in coal mines in March, 1925, 617; in Septem- 
ber, 1925, 1183; causes of lost time accidents 
in mines, 43; causes of, in Illinois coal mines, 
168; in quarries and metallurgical works, 
912; causes of, in textile industries, 44; report 
of New York State Department of Labour 
on accidents to women workers, 184; causes 
of accidents to child workers in Wisconsin, 
591. 


See also INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
(Joint MaritimE Commission); INTER- 
NATIONAL Merpican ConereEss; MINING; 
Sarety AND HEALTH; SEAMEN; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Alta.: coal miners, agreement amended, 1211. 

B.C.: Miners’ Association and Crows’ Nest 
Pass Coal Company, Limited of Fernie, 510. 

N.S.: U.M.W. of America, District 26, re- 
commendation of, as to wage contracts, 40. 

United Kingdom: temporary agreement in 
coal mining industry in, 844. 

U.S.A.: bills making anti-union contracts un- 
lawful in Ohio and Illinois, 1081; ‘‘Jackson- 
ville agreement’’, 177. 

Canada: recent agreements and schedules of 
wages, 77, 212, 304, 410, 618, 723, 828, 925 
1025, 1124. 

Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Ottawa, 
725; Port Arthur, 725; Toronto, 212. 
carpenters and joiners, Calgary, 726; Edmon- 
ton, 213; Hamilton, 618; Humberstone, 725; 
St. Catharines, 726; Windsor, 726. 
painters, paperhangers and decorators, Hamil- 
ton, 618; Quebec, 926. 

plasterers and cement finishers, Hamilton, 725; 

Montreal, 1025; Windsor, 725. 
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Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 


Construction—buildings and structures—con. 
plumbers and steam-fitters, Hamilton, 77; 
Ottawa, 926; Regina, 726; Toronto, 726. 
steam and operating engineers, local, Prince 
Rupert, 510, 830; Vancouver, 727. 
stone-cutters, Toronto, 926; Vancouver, 1124. 
Fishing and trapping— 
deep sea fishermen, Prince Rupert, 618. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
ee drivers and dairy employees, Vancouver, 


Manufacturing-clothing— 
cloak operators, cutters and pressers, Toronto, 
619; Montreal, 723. 
cloth hat and cap makers, Montreal, 723. 
hat, cap, and millinery workers, Toronto, 829. 


Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
moulders, Port Hope, 925; Wingham, 410. 
sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 1025; Prince 
Rupert, 829. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral products— 
ee cutters, Gananoque, 828; Graniteville, 
82 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
book-binders, Saskatoon, 77. 
mailers, Toronto, 828. 
printing pressmen, Edmonton, 828, 829; Regina, 
724; Saskatoon, 926. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, London, 619; 
Saskatoon, 829. 
printers, Edmonton, 121; London, 828; Mont- 
real, 724; St. John, 1025; Vernon, 724. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper goods— 
pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers, Port. 
Arthur, 723; Sault Ste. Marie, 723, 724:: 
Thorold, 619. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods, drink and tobacco— 
brewery, flour, cereal and soft drink workers, 
Lethbridge, 830. 
bare and confectionery workers, Montreal, 
25. 
Mining— 
coal miners, Crowsnest Pass, 660; Crows Nest 
Pass and Vancouver Island, 620; Edmonton 
and District, 661; Red Deer Valley, 660, 
Services—laundering, dyeing and cleaning— 
laundry-workers, Ottawa, 304, 
Services—domestic and personal— 
hotel and restaurant employees, Victoria, 830. 
Services—public and municipal. 
civic employees, Brandon, 1124; Calgary, 411; 
Edmonton, 1125; Lethbridge, 214; Medicine 
Hat, 304, 1025; Moose Jaw, 213; Regina, 1124, 
electrical workers, Medicine Hat, 1026. 
stationary engineers, firemen and _ helpers, 
Medicine Hat, 1026. 
Transportation and public utilities— 
street and electric railway employees, British 
Columbia, 77; Brandon, Edmonton, 1127; 
Moose Jaw, 927; Regina, 1127; Saskatoon, 
727; Toronto, 304; Winnipeg, 620. 
electrical workers, Edmonton, 928; Saskatoon, 
927; Vancouver, 1126. 
linemen and helpers, Montreal, 1126. 
firemen, Saskatoon, 928. 
teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers, 
Edmonton, 1128, 
waterfront workers, British Columbia, 620; 
Montreal, 927; Vancouver and District, 410. 
longshoremen,Amherstburg, 727; Montreal, 410. 
shipliners, Montreal, 1127. 
steamship fitters, etc., St. John, 213. 
See also Waczs. 
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Agriculture: 
conditions of farm labour considered by 7th 
International Labour Conference, 710. 
Canada: farmers’ long term loans bill rejected 
by Senate, 667. 
Alta.: Vermilion School of Agriculture re- 
opened, 255. 
B.C.: co-operation in agriculture, etc., in, 17. 
: acts affecting agriculture passed in 1925, 


Ont.: Agricultural Loans Office established, 
566; loans for farmers, 955. 

Que.: ‘‘Order of Merit’’ instituted, 565. 

Sask.: pregress of co-operation in, 17. 

United Kingdom: committee to discuss un- 
employment insurance for agricultural work- 
ers, 595; training of unemployed for farm 
work, 1058. 

U.S.A.: farmers of Ohio organize, 694. 

See also FARMERS. 


Alberta: 
Labour Bureau, report for 1924, 879. 
functions of Bureau of Labour, 356. 
commission on coal mining, 1198. 
research council, 1167. ; 
advisory employment council restored in, 1162. 
session of legislature to deal with railway 

situation, 347. 

See also AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; ARBITRATION 
AND COoNCILIATICN; BARBERS; CHILDREN 
AND CuiLp Lasour; Co-0PERATION; Epuca- 
TION; Exevators; Factories; Farr WaGEs; 
FarRMERS; FIRE DEPARTMENTS; FROST-BITE; 
InpustRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION Act; 
Hours or Lasour; Insurance; Liens, 
Mecuanics’; MiGRaTION AND SETTLEMENT; 
Mines AND Minina; MINIMUM WAGES FOR 
FremaLteE Emp.toyvees; Moruers’ ALiow- 
ANCES; Pernsions; Sarety AND HEALTH; 
Sotprers AND Samors; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
Women; WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Aliens: 


American Association for Adult Education: 
proposed formation of, 1189. 


See NaTURALIZATION. 


American Construction Council: 
recommend winter construction, 548. 


American Cyanamid Company: | 
N.S.: act waiving royalties on minerals, 775. 


American Federation of Labour: 
45th annual convention, 1079; call to, 901. 
Trade Union Life Insurance Company formed, 
886. 
union label campaign, 690. : 
extension courses for workers in Cincinnati, 790. 


American National Bureau of Economic Ke- 
search: 
report on trade unionism, 474. 


Annuities, Dominion Government: 
Annuities Act amended, 665; effect of recent 
amendment, 972. 
$10 annuities, 441. 


Anthrax: 

anthrax infection compensable under draft 
convention adopted by International Labour 
Conference, 701. 

British Empire Labour Conference to discuss 
prevention of, 382. 

U.S.A.: report on, 42; human anthrax peculiar 
to certain industries in New York, 42. 

See also Diseases, INDUSTRIAL, 


Apprenticeship: 


general training of industrial workers, 993. = 

courses for printers, 954; International Typo- 
graphical Union investigate training school 
for printers, 1000. 

decline of, in bottle blowing industry, 1005. 

management principles of apprenticeship, 685. 

Canada: C.P.R. Company offers scholarships 
to apprentices, 1167. - 

Association of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries, prize competition, 160. 
B.C.: apprenticeship system in building con- 

struction in Vancouver, 1161, 1184. 

Ont.: tests for apprentices in printing trade in 
Toronto, 164, 684; ’teen-age boys in London, 
seeking training, 908. 

Que.: convention of Association of Canadian 
Building Industries at Montreal, 20; appren- 
tice competition at Montreal Technical 
School, 96; Trades and Labour Congress 
favour compulsory course for, 175; need for 
apprenticeship training in Montreal, 908. 

- United Kingdom: inquiry into, by Ministry 
of Labour, 335; National Institution of 
apprenticeship present certificates to London 
apprentices, 373; technical education for 
builders’ apprentices, 598. 

Australia: speech by President of Master 
Builders’ Association, Melbourne, 166; 
eee training in South Australia, 

France: apprentice training at Paris, 1094; 
plan to develop education of, 373. 

ier Africa: apprenticeship in irregular trades 

U.S.A.: apprenticeship system for moulders 
in Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, 908; agree- 
ment as to, in New York City printing 
trades, 165; apprentice training in building 
trades, 278; unemployment among appren- 
tices in New York building trades, 373; 
night classes for upholsterers in New York 
City, 1087; co-operative vocational course 
for apprentices in Williamsport, 687; system 
in Wisconsin, 1095. 

See also ButtpIna TRADES; EDUCATION. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


International Parliamentary Commercial 
Conference recommend conciliation, 675. 

method of settling disputes of railway brother- 
hoods, 1194. 

International Printers’ arbitration bureau, 1000; 
printing pressmen, 40. 

conciliation acts in force in Canada: Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, 
ro hagas (Supplement to issue for March, 
1925). 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Association favour 
voluntary arbitration, 255. 

Alta.: report of arbitrator, Great West Coal 
Company and its employees and the Can- 
more Coal Company Limited and its em- 
ployees, 18. 

N.S.: Industrial Peace Act, 455, 774. 

Que.: Trades and Labour Congress propose 
arbitration board, 176. 

United Kingdom: policy in trade disputes, 
444, 874; in civil service, 573. 

France: Superior Labour Council approves, 148. 

Australia: Queensland Industrial Court of 
Arbitration, 487. 

South Africa: Emergency Powers bill, 646. 


See also CANADIAN Rattway Boarp or ADJUST- 
MENT No. 1; Canapian Nationat Ratbway 
Emptoyrses’ Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 2; 
INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTIGATION Act. 


Argentina: See CHILDREN AND CHItp LazourR: 
Hours or LABouR. 


Asia: 
Resolution concerning labour conditions in, 
discussed by 7th International Labour 
Conference, 710. 


Asiatics: 
B.C.: decline in oriental labour in, 878; legis- 
lature disapproves of employment of, 25. 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
Df A abi States and Canada; convention 
fe) : 


Australia: 

social legislation in, 1167. 

Pan-Pacific Industrial Conference to be held 
at Sydney, New South Wales, 1062. 

boy immigration scheme in South Australia, 
528. 

lead poisoning compensable in New South 
Wales, 479. 


See also APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION; DiIs- 
EASES, INDUSTRIAL; EpucaTiIon; Hours or 
Lasour; INSURANCE; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES; WoORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION. 


Bakeries: 
abolition night work in bakeries convention 
adopted by International Labour Organiz- 
ation, 480, 702, 704. 


‘Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 
joint management plan, 369. 


Banks and Banking: 
plexed desire amendment to Bank Act, 
labour bank movement, 367; attitude of A. 
F. of L. towards, 1080; upholsterers union 
supports labour banks, 1087. 
See also CrEepit UNIONS. 


Barbers: 
Alta.: new health regulations, 650; Federation 
of Labour desire regulations, 172. 
B.C.: licensing of, 23; members Board of 
Examiners in barbering appointed, 100. 
Ont.: incorporation of Barbers Association of 
Ontario sought by Journeymen Barbers’ 
Federation of, 292; closing hour in Fort 
William, 292; Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation favour licensing of, 693. 
- .  Que.: Trades and Labour Congress favour 
examination of barbers, 176; Catholic Work- 
ers desire Barbers’ Act, 176; Quebec City 
charter amended, 565. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
Beat-Knee: See Diseases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Bell Telephone Company: 
copartnership plan, 368. 
training, 37. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 
accident prevention, 1098. 
co-operative management and savings schemes, 
362. 
subsidiary enterprises to prevent unemploy- 
ment, 368. 


Boiler Inspection: 
B.C.: Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
administer, 255. 


Bondfield, Margaret: 
re-appointed member of Overseas Settlement 
Committee, 864. 


Bonus: See Waczs. 


Bramley, Fred, M.P., death of, 1062: secretarz: of the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


INDEX ne We 


Bricklaying: 
B.C.: brickmakers ask exemption from 8-hour 
day law, 381. 


See also Buitpina TRaDES. 


British Columbia: 
gaan of Labour, annual report for 1924, 
877. 
functions of Department of Labour, 350. 
production of coal in 1925, 1041. 
Revised Statutes issued, 7. 
“metropolitan health board’’ proposed, 1062. 


See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRI BARBERS} 


BorteR INSPECTION; CO-OPERATION; Epvuca- 
TION; Hours oF Lasour; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes [NvesticaTION Act; INSURANCE; 


Lasour LEGISLATION; MIGRATION AND? SET= 


TLEMENT; MINES AND Mintna; Minimum 
Waaces; SaFrety AND HEattH; WOMEN AND 
Girts; Women’s Instirutes; WORKMEN’S 


CoMPENSATION, ETC. 


British Empire Labour Conference: 
agenda of, 382. 


British Empire Service League: 
convention of, 650. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
employment of Chinese on ships of, 332. 


British Immigration and Colonization Asso=- 
ciation: 
shat new organization formed at Montreal, 


British North America Act: 
amendment to, sought by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 894. 
amendment to, sought by railwaymen, 280. 
proposed conference on amendments to, 666. 


Brooklyn Edison Company: 
sick benefits for employees, 6. 


Building Permits: 
permits issued in Canada during 1924, 209, 303. 
monthly report of permits issued, 76, 208, 409, 
509, 616, 721, 826, 923, 1024, 1122, 1209. 


Building Trades: 
apprenticeship in, 35. 
B.C.: apprenticeship agreement in Vancouver, — 
1161, 1184. 
jury recommend scaffolding on concrete 
buildings, 170. 
jury recommend better protection for em- 
ployees, 601. 

U.S.A.: apprentice training, 278; 
trades school at Syracuse, N.Y., 
South Africa: National Industrial Council for 

Building Industry, 648. 


See also AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 
APPRENTICESHIP; EDUCATION. 


building 


CounNcIL; 


Bulgaria: 
functions of sepia aan Labour Department 
of Sofia, 488. 
“Bumps;’’ See Mintna. 


Butter and Cheese Industry: See Darry 
INDUSTRY. 


California: See PENSIONS. 


Canada Cement Company: 
‘no accident’’ record, 1234. 


Canada Colonization Association: 
plan of, 1059. 
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Canada Shipping Act: 
provision of hospital treatment for sick sailors, 
332. 
Halifax Pilotage District: new bylaws, 306. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desires 
amendments, 173. 


Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, Association of: 
convention of, 159. 


Canadian Cottons, Limited: 
ele house for employees at Maryville, N.B., 
59. 


Canadian Council of Child Welfare: 
5th conference, Ottawa, 980. 
policy of, in regard to immigrant children, 645. 


Canadian Fisheries Association: 
convention of, 880. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Association: 
favour voluntary arbitration, 255. 


Canadian Manufacturers Association: 
54th annual general meeting, 783. 
views on laws proposed by labour, 283. 


Canadian National Railways: 

apprenticeship i in, 36. 

joint management plan, 858. 

A.F. of L. approve co-operative plan on, 1055. 

co-operation plan in Winnipeg shops, 1181. 

C.N.R. Employees’ Board of Adjustment No. 
2, established, 950, 1054. 

first aid competitions, 1925, 907. 

statistics for 1924, 445. 

railwaymen desire amendment to Canadian 
National Railway Act, 280. 

public ownership suggested by railwaymen, 
1001. 


See also RAILWAYS; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ Board 

of Adjustment No. 2. 

summary of recent proceedings, 1177. 

Proceedings— 

accounting department, Moncton, and labour 
distribution clerks, 1178, 1179. 

accounting department, Montreal and rates 
checker, 1178. 

sleeping, dining and parlour car department 
and stewards, 1177, 1178. 

traffic department (Atlantic region) and office 
employees, 1177. 


Canadian National Safety League: 
grant to, by Dominion Government, 4. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
apprenticeship in, 36. 
scholarships for employees, 289; 
tices, 1167. 
first aid competition, 1099. 


for appren 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 

summary of recent proceedings, 21, 270, 765, 
870, 965. 

Proceedings— 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic region) 
and locomotive engineers, firemen and 
enginemen, 271, 272; and railroad tele- 
graphers, 765; and trainmen, 21; and main- 
tenance of way employees, and shop labour- 
ers, 766; and conductors and trainmen, 870; 
and telegraphers, 270; (Western Region) and 
trainmen, locomotive engineers and loco- 
motive firemen and enginemen, 271; and 
conductors and trainmen, 272, 275, 965; and 
ee 271, 965; and telegraphers, 766, 


he tie Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
—Con. 
Proceedings—con. 

Canadian Pacific (western lines) and main- 
tenance of way employees and shop labourers, 
270; and telegraphers, 270. 

Kettle Valley Railway, and locomotive engi- 
neers and locomotive firemen and engine- 
men, 766. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and conductors and trainmen, 765. 

See also CanaDIAN Nationat Rattways Em- 
PLOYEES’ BoarpD oF ADJUSTMENT No. 2. 


Carpenters: 
apprenticeship system for, at Vancouver, 1184. 
dual organization in Canada, 692. 


a 
See also Bump1InG TRapss; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


Census: See Statistics, DoMINION BUREAU OF. 


Chatham, Ont.: 
vocational school opened by Minister of 
Labour, 37. 


Chauffeurs: See Lic—ensiInc or WORKMEN. 


Children and Child Labour: 

— conference of child welfare at Ottawa, 

“The Child in Industry’’; paper by Judge 
Helen MacGill, 983. 

immigration into Canada, 179. 

Alta.: new ‘‘Child Welfare’’ Act passed, 567. 

Man.: employment of children in theatres, 4, 
60; Child Welfare Act amended, 460; reduc- 
tion in allowance to mothers under child 
welfare act, 549. 

N.B.: child welfare in, 668. 

Ont.: Boys’ Welfare Board established, 566; 
children’s adoption act amended, 566. 

Que.: employment permits, 332, 786; appro- 
priation for education, 2; Trades and Labour 
Congress desire legislation insuring greater 
protection of, 174. 

Sask.: Bureau of Child Protection, 464; immi- 
grant children as wards of the Province, 440. 

United Kingdom: London Advisory Council 
for juvenile employment discuss problem of 
education and employment, 372. 

Argentina: Congress of, enacts new laws, 163. 

Chile: employment of children in commercial 
and industrial establishments, 453. 

Germany: employment of children in moving 
picture studios in Berlin, 467. 

U.S.A.: National Child Labour Day, 7; pro- 
posed amendment to constitution, 45; amend- 
ment desired by A.F. of L., 1084; health of 
children in continuation schools in New York 
City, 590. 


See also CANADIAN CouNcit ON CHILD WELFARE; 
Epvucation; INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
CHILD WELFARE; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
MontreaL Councit or Socran AGENCIES; 
MornHers’ ALLOWANCES. 


Chile: See CHILDREN AND CHmitD WELFARE; INSUR- 
ANCE; WoMEN. 


China: 
labour conditions in, 1197. 


Chinese: 
Canada: employment of, on ships of British 
Empire Steel Corporation, 332. 


Civil Service: 
Canada: Civil Service re amended, 666. 
Superannuation Act amended, 666. 
‘weekly rest for government employees, 876. 
revision of salaries, 950. 


Civil Service—Con. 

university courses for civil servants, 1163. 

Trades and Labour Congress desire political 
freedom for public employees, 174. 

Que.: report of commission on salaries, 2; re- 
classification of, 564. 

United Kingdom: Industrial Court, 573. 

U.S.A.: number of federal employees, 864. 


See also Hours or Lasour; WAGES. 


Cleveland Federation of Labour: 
plan for organization of truck farmers and 
dairymen, 694. 


Clothing Industry: 
joint management in, 366. 


Columbia Conserve Company, Indianapolis: 
joint management scheme of, 364. 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923: 

report of alleged combine in fruit and vegetable 
industry in B.C., 261, 329. 

prosecution in alleged fruit and vegetable com- 
bine, 454, 949, 1053. 

report to Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
on alleged fruit combine, 784. 

report on alleged combine in coal industry in 
Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 


potato crop distribution in New Briunswick, 1. 
investigation opened, 329. 

interim report, 543. 

report, 562. 

registrar appointed, 858. 


Commercial Travellers: 
Ont.: special voting days reduced, 566. 


Communism: 
A. F. of L. condemns Russian propaganda, 1082. 


Community Halls: 
N.S.: Community Act, 775. 


Conferences: 

National economic conference of Boards of 
Trade, 1162. 

Pan-Pacific industrial conference proposed, 
1062. 

Que.: technical education convention, 682. 

U.S.A.: proposed national conference on indus- 
try and agriculture, 1082. 


Construction: See Bump1iNG TRADES; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH, ETC. 


Contempt of Court: 
A.F. of L. recommend trials by jury in cases of, 
1080. 


Co-operation: 
Co-operative Union of Canada, congress of, 
180. 


in various countries, 538. . 

relation to trade union movement, 1057 i 

upholsterers’ referendum on co-operative shops, 
1087. 


Alta.: farmers’ co-operation in, 568; co-opera- 
tive medical service in, 1133. 

B.C.: advance of, in, 17; co-operative mar- 
keting contracts to be enforced, 25. 

N.B.: statistics of Sheep Breeders’ Association 
in co-operation marketing, 148 

N.S.: farmers’ co-operative Association Act 
amended, 775. 

Que.: annual inspection of co-operative socie- 
ties, 565. 

Sask.: progress of co-operation in, 17, 649; 

co-operative societies in, 793; collective buying, 
649. 
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Co-operation—Con. 

United Kingdom: statistics of co-operative 
societies, 181, 979; pensions for employees 
British co-operative societies, 1041; hand 
book for members of Co-operative Com- 
mittees, 1145; co-operative coal mine, Shil- 
bottle, Northumberland, 1102. 

U.S.A.: Federal Trade Commission recom- 
ineagayon for co-operative movement, 


Copartnership: 

progress of movement, 368. 

Imperial Oil Limited Co-operative Investment 
Benefit Fund, 347. 

plan of International Harvester Company, 361. 

Que.: The Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, 
Montreal plan of profit sharing, 759. 

United Kingdom: profit sharing plan of South- 
ern Railway Company, England, 1062. 

A.: employees’ saving plan of General 
Motors Corporation, 269. 
See also JoINT OWNERSHIP. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company: 
See MINES AND MINING. 


Cost of Living: See Pricss. 


Credit Unions: 
in Canada and United States, 1210. 


Criminal Code: 
bills to amend, 666. : 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
amendments to permit peaceful picketing, 
etc., 173. 
amendment to desired by railwaymen, 281. 


Czechoslovakia: See Soctan INSURANCE. 


Dairy Industry: 
Que.: report on output in, 126. 
Sask.: production in 1924, 273. 
ae dairymen organize in Cleveland, Ohio, 
694. 


Davidson Co-operative Association: 
collective buying by, 649. 


Davis, Hon. James J., U.S. Secretary of Labour: 
address at Iron and Steel Workers’ convention, 
592. 


Denmark: 
See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

compensation for, in Canada and other coun- 
tries, 674. 

draft convention on, adopted by seventh inter- 
national labour conference, 701. 

report on compensation for occupational dis- 
eases by Industrial Labour Office, 579. 

Alta.: proposed provision for frost bite, 177. 

Man.: Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 
desire compensation for injuries to eyes in 
welding, 375. 
Ont.: rate of, in, 98; Bro. of Carpenters and 
Joiners desire compensation for hernia, 692. 
United Kingdom: beat knee, beat elbow, etc., 
report on, 169; miners’ nystagmus and unrest, 
906; number of cases of poisoning, anthrax, 
etc., during April 1925, 575; in May, 650. 

Australia: compensation for injury or death 
from certain industrial diseases, 375; lead 
poisoning in mines compensable in New 
South Wales, 479. 

U.S.A.: lead poisoning among automobile 
workers, 7. 

See also INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS OF 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES; LEAD 
Po1sonIne; PurHisis; Raptum NEcROsIS - 


in INDEX 


Domestic Servants: See WomMEN. 


Dominion Fuel Board: 
report on central and district heating, 229. 


Dominion Government Annuities: See ANNUI- 
TIES. 
Duncan, Sir Andrew Rae: 
chairman Nova Scotia Coal Commission, 951. 


Eastman, Professor Mark: 


chief of General Studies, International Labour 


Office, Geneva, 710. 


Education: 

notes on vocational education and apprentice- 
ship, 35, 164, 277, 371, 475, 596, 682, 786, 908, 
993, 1094, 1187. 

apprenticeship and vocational training, dis- 
cussed by 7th International Labour confer- 
ence, 709. 

asthe schools and colleges in various countries, 


social workers courses at McGill and Toronto 
universities, 277. 

Montreal school for social workers, 466. 

proposed establishment of an American asso- 
ciation for adult education, 1189. 

C.P.R. scholarships, 289. 

exchange of Rhodes scholarships between 
U.S.A. and Europe, 694. 

textile workers to found scholarships at Brook- 
wood college, 40. 

carmen to establish scholarships at college 
at Katonah, 1195. 

organization of vocational guidance, 1095. 

barbers technical schools proposed, 1195. 

paper hanging courses, 1094. 

printers general courses, 165. 

Canada: report of interprovincial conference 
on vocational education, 441, 475, 545. 

Labour Department bulletin on method of 
forming vocational libraries, 333. 

evening schools and correspondence courses 
in Western provinces, 475. 

university courses for civil servants, 1163. 

Alta.: progress of Institute of Technology and 
Arts at Calgary, 596; Vermilion school of 
agriculture, 255. 

B.C.: report of school commission, 1187; pro- 
posed reforms in school system, 1163; voca- 
tional schools in, 371; social science summer 
school at West Summerland, 869. 

Man: provision for vocational training under 
Workmen’s Compensation, 458. 

N.B.: Vocational Education Act amended, 
667; Federation of Labour approves voca- 
tional policy, 379, 692; forest fire prevention 
taught in schools, 869; free school books in, 
667, 759; course in automotive electricity at 
St. John, 164. 

N.S.: Education Act amended, 775; progress 
of technical education in, 164; technical cor- 
respondence course in, 253; evening technical 
schools in Amherst, 1188. 

Ont.: enforcement of Adolescent. School At- 
tendance Act of, 953; operation of act in 
Toronto, 1123; hours of part time instruction, 
860; compulsory part-time instruction until 
18 years in effect, 755; evening vocational 
classes in, 277; workers fail to attend classes 
of Educational Association, 476; short course 
in Toronto technical schools, 597: technical 
school in London, 597, 684; new principal of 
training college in "Hamilton, 683; Ford 
Motors Company plan of training, 786. 

Que.: technical education convention, 682; 
conference on vocational education, 598; 
working permits for boys in Montreal, 786: 
legislation desired by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 175; Catholic workers ask pro- 
vincial grants to industrial schools, 176; 


Heneatien: 2000; 

Catholic workers desire night classes for 
workers, 176; salaries of school inspectors 
in, 335; commission on schools in Montreal, 
2; wages paid school teachers in, 335; safety 
instruction in schools in Montreal, 1190; 
school for printers in Montreal, 371. 

Sask.: outpost correspondence school, 450; 
technical courses in Saskatchewan, 38. 

United Kingdom: vocational schools and 
employment, 372; education in relation to 
industry, 1189. 

Australia: technical education of apprentices 
in South Australia, 787. 

aes plan to promote vocational training 
in, 373. 

Italy: vocational guidance in Rome, 1095. 

U.S.A.: rehabilitation of disabled civilian 
workers, 786; cost of schools in 994; advance- 
ment of gifted children in industry, 371; 
New York State Technical Institute pro- 
posed, 476; New York State Federation of 
Labour recommend public forums in schools, 
551; evening schools for workers in Boston, 
993; age of school attendance in Michigan, 
160; school for retarded boys in New York 
City, 786; co-operative vocational course 
for apprentices in various trades in Willams- 
port, 687; extension course for workers at 
Cincinnati, 790; training college for chefs 
in Chicago, 1095. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; LABOUR ORGANIZ- 

ATIONS (CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION); 
WorxkeERS’ EpvucATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Elections: 

half-holiday on Dominion Election Day, 949. 

bill to amend Dominion Elections Act, 666. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
amendment to Elections Act, 172. 

amendment to Elections Act desired by rail- 
waymen, 280, 251. 

Ont.: railway employees and commercial 
travellers voting act amended, 565. 

Sask.: single transferable vote adopted, 144. 

See also TRADE UNION. 


Electricians, Licensing of: 

Ont.: subject to approval of Board of Electrical 
Examiners, 415; licensing of, discussed by 
Board of Police Commissioners, Hamilton, 
650. 


Electrical Inspection: 
B.C.: Workmen’s Compensation Board inspect, 
255. 
Que.: act regarding protection of public build- 
ings amended, 564. 


Electrical Trades: 
Man.: coroner’s jury recommend enforcement 
of use of safety devices, 689. 


Elevators: 
soe dap de keke of Labour desire inspection 
of, 177. 


Eliot, Dr. Charles W.‘ 
Harvard University. 
prophecies of industrial peace, 358. 


President Emeritus of 


Employment: | 
annual review of employment in Canada in 
1924, 61.. 
monthly reports by employers (with chart), 
re 66, 189, 294, 400, 489, 605, 711, 806, 913, 1014, 
1103, 1199. 
Man.: “municipal employment offices, 460. 
U.S. ‘A.: labour turnover, 764; rehabilitation 
of disabled. workers, 786; railroad trainmen 
desire raising of employment age, 90. 
South Africa: post offices as labour exchanges, 
- 729... 
See also WOMEN. 
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| 
Employment Service of Canada: 

report for period October-December, 1924, 205; 
for period January-March, 1925, 501; for 
period April-June, 1925, 723; for period July 
to September, 1925, 1120. 

monthly reports, by provinces, with charts 
and tables, 71, 201, 299, 405, 504, 611, 717, 
818, 918, 1019, 1115, 1204. 

How the Federal Dominion Employment 
Service can co-operate with the provincial 
or State employment service, by R. A. Rigg, 
Director Employment Service Branch 
Canada, 1071. 

policy of, in regard to municipal unemployment 
relief, 859. 

attitude of Trades and Labour Congress to, 898, 

advisory councils in Manitoba and Alberta. 
1162. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 
7th annual meeting, 1013. 


Employment Services: 
study of publication of Russell Sage Foundation 
46. 


Que.: work in 1924, 149. 


Employment Services, International Associa- 
tion of Public: 
annual meeting of, 1011. 


Employment Services Abroad: 
Japan: duties of employment agents, 668. 


Employment Services, Private: 
Que.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
abolition of, 175; Catholic workers ask pro- 
vincial support for union employment offices, 


Sask.: amendment to Employment Agencies 
Act, 148. 


Engineers, Professional: See Licensina or WoRK- 
MEN. 


Engineers, Stationary: See Sra: ioNARY AND 
HoistiInc ENGINEERS. 


Explosives: 
U.S.A.: loss by dust explosives in, 900. 


Factories and Factory Legislation: 

Alta.: better sanitation desired by labour, 177; 
hours of labour in, 880. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desire factory act 
redrafted, 379; factories act amendment 
desired by N.B. Federation of Labour, 691. 

Ne report of factories inspector for 1924, 351. 
nt.: 
in, 350; jury recommends inspection steel 
plants by certified engineers, 689. 

U.S.A.: registration of factories in New Jersey 
compulsory, 887. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fair Wages: 

Canada: monthly statement of contracts, 78, 
215, 305, 414, 515, 621, 728, 831, 929, 1027, 
1128, 1215. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada propose 
changes in order, 173. 

on Welland Ship Canal contracts, 413. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desires fair wages 
clause in provincial contracts, 1177. 

Man.: on public works, 622. 

Ont.: alleged underpayments on new admin- 
istrative building, 551; fair wages clause in 
building contracts, desired by London, Ont., 
Trades and Labour Council, 1198. 

Que.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
amendments, 175; proposal of T. and L. 
Congress, Wis proposal to define ‘‘current 
wages,’’ 754; Catholic workers desire amend- 
ment, 999; ’ provincial council of carpenters 
and joiners desire insertion of schedules, 1088. 


report of factory inspector on accidents . 


Fair Wages—Con. 
U.S.A.: Oklahama law unconstitutional, 689. 
South Africa: fair wages clause in government 
contracts, 770. 


Family Wages: See WaGEs. 


Family Welfare Association: 
need for apprentice training at Montreal, 908. 


Farmers: 
organization of, in Canada, 254. 
Alta.: provincial relief act amended, 568. 
See also AGRICULTURE. 


Farmers’ Union of Canada: 
Man.: aims of, 264. 


Fatalities: See AccipeNts, INDUSTRIAL. 


Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada: 
policy of institute in public health and child 
welfare work, 710. 
convention of, 710. 


Fire Departments: 

weekly holiday for firemen desired by Inter- 
provincial Association of Fire Fighters 
(Alta. and Sask), 1054. 

Alta.: ‘‘one day off in seven’’ act adopted at 
Edmonton, 7, 567. 

B.C.: two-platoon bill, rejected, 26. 

N.B.: forest fire prevention in, 869. 

N.S.: two-platoon system in Halifax, 445. 


Fire Fighters: See also LABouR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Fire Prevention: 
Canada: ‘‘save the forest week,’’ 252. 
Ont.: requisitioning of labour for, 566. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


First Aid: 
Alta.: first aid courses for civic employees at 
Calgary, 1192. 
See also SaFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 

Canada: fishing season extended in Maritime 
and Quebec provinces, 273. 

N.S.: training in fishing industry in Halifax, 
880; fishing in 1925, 1057; compensation in 
fishing industry, 1174. 

P.E.I.: fishermen’s union organized, 379. 

See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(Joint Maritime ComMMIssIon). 


Food Council: 
United Kingdom: establishment of, 870. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited: 
system of training, 786. | / 


Forestry and Paper Schools: 
Que.: extension in, 37. 


France: 
national economic council established, 822; 
European labourers flocking to, 1093; ap- 
prentice training at Paris, 1094. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
ConcitiaTION; Epucation; Hours or La- 
BoUR; INDUSTRIAL DispuTES ABROAD; La- 
BOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Frost-Bite: 
Alta.: compensation for, proposed, 177; com- 
pensable disease, 567. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 
report of commission on alleged combine in, 
261. 
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Fuel: 
fuel supplies and anthracite coal strike, 1149, 


Garment Industry: 

Ont.: joint board of sanitary control for work- 
shops in Toronto, 334, 547; conditions in 
Toronto shops, 547; unemployment i insurance 
to workers in Toronto, 547; correction of 
error in article on joint sanitary board of, 649. 

Que.: joint board of sanitary control at Mont- 
real, 650. 

U.S.A.: unemployment insurance to workers 
in New York, 333. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Garnishee: See WaGEs. 


General Electric Company: 
S.A. plan to stabilize employment, 100. 


General Labour Union Incorporated: 
new organization, 109. 


General Motors Corporation: 
employees’ savings and investment plan, 269, 


367 
Germany: See also AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 
INTER NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


(LEAGUE or Nations); LABouR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; MINES AND MINING. 


Gilmour, Hugh B.: 
reappointed member of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of B.C., 100. 


Glass Industry: 
weekly suspension of work in glass factories, to 
be discussed at 7th International Labour 
conference, 480. 
proposed draft convention of International 
Labour Organization on manufacture of glass 
defeated, 702. 


Gompers, Samuel: 
memorial service to, by A.F. of L., 1085. 


Green, William, President A.F. of L.: 
elected, 3. 
re-elected, 1085. 
visit to Canada, 1193. 
address to Harvard undergraduates on ‘‘modern 
trade unionism,’ 380. 
aoe at iron and steel workers’ convention, 


Halifax: See Piors. 


Hamilton, Ont.: 
one man street cars, 1167. 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx Essay Competition: 
winners in 1924, 39. 


Holidays: See Hours or Lasour. 


Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research: 
report fe enetien Manufacturers’ Association 
on, 


Hospitals: 
N.S.: treatment of poor patients, 775. 


Hours of Labour: 
holidays with pay in various pees 54. 
one day off in seven for firemen, 7. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
ratification of 8-hour day draft eset, 


e 


Hours of Labour—Con. 


holidays with pay in various Canadian indust- 
ries, 334. 

report of Industrial Relations Committee of 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on 
8-hour convention, 784. 

upholsterers and 44 hour week, 1087. 

weekly rest for firemen desired by Interpro- 
vincial Association of Fire Fighters (Alta. 
and Sask.), 1054. 

policy of railroad trainmen, 901. 

Canada: 8-hour day draft convention referred 
to Supreme Court, 51. 

Trades and Labour Congress favour adoption 
of 8-hour day throughout Canada, 894. 

weekly rest for Dominion Government em- 
ployees, 876. 

judgment of the Supreme Court on legislative 
jurisdiction on 8-hour day, 671. 

early closing of stores in certain provinces, 978. 

half-holiday on Dominion Election day, 949. 

holidays with pay for Dominion Public Works 
employees, 970. 

Alta.: one day off in seven to be granted to 
Edmonton firemen, 7; Federation of Labour 
desire 8-hour day, 177; fire departments’ 
hours of labour act amended, 567. 

B.C.: 8-hour day law effective January 1, 3; 
bill to amend fire department’s hours of 
labour act amendment act rejected, 26; 
exemptions from 8-hour day provision, 26; 
new orders issued by Board of Adjustment, 
145; further exemptions from 8-hour day 
provision, 274; average hours in 1924, 878; 
new regulations regarding 8-hour day, 346; 
holidays with pay for civic employees, 551; 
new regulations under Hours of Work Act, 
1923, 881. 

Man.: one day’s rest in seven bill rejected, 460; 
hours of labour in laundries, etc., in Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface, 461; in beauty parlours and 
hairdressing establishments fixed by mini- 
mum wage board, 676. 

N.S.: 8-hour day in building industries, 412; 
two platoon system for firemen at Halifax, 
445; 8-hour day bill defeated, 776. 

Ont.: by-law governing closing of barber shops 
in Fort William, 292; early closing act 
amended, 566. 

Que.: hours of closing stores at Montreal, 97; 
T. and L. Congress desire 8-hour day in 
commerce, 174; one day rest in seven desired 
by T. and L. Congress, 174; Catholic workers 
request readjustment of, in pulp and cotton 
mills, 176; Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada ask uniformity in, 176; weekly 
holiday for hotel employees, 564; Catholic 
workers desire 48-hour week for female 
workers in textile industry, 999; closing 
hours of stores in Montreal, 1165. 

United Kingdom: holidays with pay in, 335; 
8-hour day bill defeated, 481; trade union 
hospital, 992. 

Australia: 44-hour week in Queensland, 663; 


44-hour week for Queensland railway 
employees, 1023; 44-hour week in New South 
Wales, 1173. 


Argentina: new child labour laws, 163. 

France: effect of 8-hour day on production and 

~ labour in, 183. 

U.S.A.: report by International Labour Office 
on hours of labour in industry, 1008; reasons 
for decision in Minnesota one day rest i in seven 
law, 334; 5-hour day week in various indus- 
tries in, 873; women’s bureat of Department 
of labour, report on schedule hours of women 
in industry, 377; study on hours of labour in 
industry in, by International Labour Office, 
3573 railroad labour board’ s decision as to 
right of companies to increase hours, 442; 
8-hour day for domestics in New York, 664; 
8-hour day adopted by Standard Oil Com- 
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Hours of Labour—Con. 

pay, 772; vacations with pay in New York 
State, 1145; one day rest in 14 for telegraph 
employees of St. Louis Terminal Company, 
1062; union wages and hours in, 1218; vaca- 
tions with pay in industries in New York 
State, 1179. 

See also EpucatTion; Facrories; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE OF NaTIONS) 


Housing: 
Mond Nickel Company’s plan, 551. 
he rae town planning in various provinces in, 
876. 


Hudson Guild Industrial School: 
school for retarded boys at New York, 786. 


Hygiene: See Sarety AND HEALTH. 
Mlinois: See InsuNctTIons. 
Immigration: See MiaRaTION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Imperial Oil, Limited: 
outline of Joint Industrial Council plan, 347. 


Imperial Service Medal: 
award to Canadian employees, 287. 


India: See EMPLOYMENT. 


Industrial Accident Preventive Association: 
safety convention, 582. 
proposed safety pledge, 1191. 


Industrial Councils: 
functions of, in International Harvester Com- 
pany, 360. 
See also Joint CouNcILS. 


Industrial Disputes: 

Government intervention in labour disputes in 
Canada (supplement to Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1925). 

right to strike asserted by cigar makers, 1088. 

Trades and Labour Congress protest against 
penalties on postal workers, 174. 

Trades and Labour Congress opposed to use of 
troops in, 897. 

Canada: strikes and lockouts during 1924, with 
tables showing numbers involved, duration, 
causes and results, etc., with charts, 129. 

monthly summary of, 22, 127, 264, 342, 451, 558, 
657, 768, 871, 961, 1069, 1175. 

B.C.: in 1924, 878. 

N.S.: -resolutions passed by Manitoba and 
Alberta legislatures on situation in mines, 
442; United Mine Workers of America, 
district 26, to accept decision of board in 
calling strike, 40; settlement of dispute in 
mining industry, 771; co-operative society 
relieves striking coal miners, 759; Trades and 
Labour Congress supports miners, 894; 
propose arbitration board, 176. 

INDUSTRIAL DisPpuTES IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—Building and Structures— 

boilermakers and pipe-fitters, Victoria, 1176. 

bricklayers, carpenters, steamfitters and 
plumbers, St. Boniface, 963. 

carpenters, painters and plumbers, Kingston, 
769, 872, 963. 

carpenters, Quebec, 872, 963; Vancouver, 560; 
‘Windsor, 660. 

electrical workers, Vancouver, 963, 1070. 

eg North Sydney, 660; Prince Rupert, 

73. 

painters, Vancouver, 345. 

plasterers, Kingston, 345; Toronto, 660, 769. 

stonemasons and stonecutters, Kingston, 963. 

Construction—Railway—. 
labourers, Edmonton, 128. ; 
tracklayers, Port Hope to Belleville, 560. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Construction—Shipbuilding— 
riveters, Esquimalt, 1070; Lauzon, 769, 872. 
shipbuilders, Vancouver, 660, 769. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, New Westminster, 560, 963. 
Manufacturing—Boots and Shoes— 
boot factory employees, Montreal, 128, 265, 344, 
452, 560; Quebec, 1179. 
Manufacturing—Clothing— 
clothing workers at Montreal, 22, 128, 265, 344, 
aaa 1070, 1176; Toronto, 265, 344, 560, 659, 
hat and cap makers, Montreal, 769, 972; Tor- 
sae 345, 452, 560, 659, 769, 872, 963, 1070, 
Manufacturing—F ur and leather products— 
fur workers, Montreal, 452, 560, 659, 769, 872, 
963, 1070, 1176; Toronto, 65, 344, 452, 560, 
659, 769, 872, 963, 1070, 1176. 
M. anufacturing—Furniture, etc.— 
trunk makers, Montreal, 265, 560, 659. 
upnoleieney® Montreal, 769, 872, 963, 969, 1070, 


Manufacturing—lIron, steel and products— 
Moulders, Hamilton, 128, 265, 344, 452; Owen 
Sound, 344, 452, 560, 659, 769, 872, 963, 1070, 
1176; Sarnia, 345, 452: Wingham, 265. 
M anufacturing—Printing and publishing— 
printing compositors and stereotypers, Edmon-> 
ton, 659, 769, 872, 963, 1070, 1176. 
M anufacturing—Pulp and paper products— 
papermakers, Fort William, 560, 659, 769, 872. 
M anufacturing—Saw and planing mills— 
tie peelers, Edmonton, 659, 769. 
sawyers, New Westminster, 345, 452. 
Manufacturing—Tobacco and liquors— 
cigarmakers, Montreal, 345, 452, 560, 659, 769, 
872, 963, 1070. 
Manufacturing— Vegetable foods— 
bakers, Montreal, 128; Winnipeg, 265, 344. 
Manufacturing—W ood products— 
carpenters, joiners and machine operators, 
Montreal, 452, 560. 
furniture factory employees, Hanover, 1070. 
M ining—N on-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Nova Scotia, 452, 560, 659, 661, 
769, 872; Drumheller, 128, 1176; Edmonton, 
265, 452, 769, 872; Lethbridge, 660; Nanaimo, 
659, 660; Red Deer Valley, 660. 
Service, Personal and Domestic— 
cooks and waiters, Winnipeg, 128. 
hotel employees, Toronto, 22. 
laundry workers, Ottawa, 128. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
telephone operators, Springhill, 660. 
seamen, Vancouver, 560; seamen (Chinese), 
Vancouver, 873; Victoria, 660. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: monthly 
summary, 238, 143, 266, 345, 454, 561, 664, 773, 
874, 964. 

South Africa: 
emergency powers bill, 269. 

France: strike of bank clerks in, 979. 

U.S.A.: decrease in strikes on railways, 31; 
strike of anthracite coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, 875; fuel supplies and the anthracite 
coal strike in Pennsylvania, 1235; Brother- 
hood of carmen approve ‘‘Howard-Barkley”’ 
bill, 1195. 

See also ARBITRATION; INDUSTRIAL DispuTEs IN- 
VESTIGATION Act; LEGAL DECISIONS, ETC. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907: 

judgment as to validity of, 241; legal proceed- 
ings, 330. 

act to amend, 439, 543; text of, 263, 557. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
amendment, 172. 

amendments criticized by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 895. 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1997-Con. 
outline of act by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 359. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour ask for provincial 

legislation to validate, 177. 
B.C.: act applying Dominion Act to province, 
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1162. 

Sask.: bill to validate, 1162. 

summary of proceedings under, for year 1924- 
1925, and from 1907 to 1925, 656. 

monthly report of proceedings under, 13, 106, 
451, 656, 765. 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES— 
Mining— 

The Dominion Coal Company, Limited; Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 
and Acadia Coal Company, Limited, and 
their employees, 106, 267. 

Municipal— 
City of Edmonton and its employees, 451. 
Public Utilities— 

Canadian National Telegraphers and Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, 106. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Com- 
cial Telegraphers, 106. 

Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company, 
and various employees, 753, 765. 

Transportation—steam railways— 

Canadian Pacific (western lines) and clerks, 
freight-handlers, etc, 13. 

Roberval-Saguenay Railway Company and 
employees, members National Catholic 
Syndicate, 13. 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board of Great 
Britain: 
rest pauses and changes of posture for industrial 
workers, 376. 
human factor in industry, 1060. 


Industrial Institute: me 
United Kingdom: memorandum on unemploy- 
ment, 546. 


Industrial Peace Act: 
N.S.: objects of, 774. 


Industrial Safety Survey: 
publication of International Labour Office at 
Geneva, 482, 589, 796. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including labour market, 
strikes, prices, trade, etc., 8, 101, 256, 336. 
446, 552, 651, 760, 865, 956, 1063, 1168. 


Industrial Unions: See Lasour ORGANIZATION. 


Industries: 
Canada: annual census of industry,in 677. 
U.S.A.: waste in industries in, 1041. 


Injunctions: 
.S.A.: jury trial required in injunction cases 
in New Jersey, 887. 
limitation of injunctions in Illinois, 887, 1159. 
jury trial in injunction cases in New Jersey, 887. 
A.F. of L. seek to limit, 1081. 


Insurance: 

resolution of 7th International Labour Confer- 
ence concerning social insurance, 702, 708. 

statistics by International Labour Office on 
Wwage-earners’ compulsory insurance, 1182. 

Union Labour Life Insurance Company, 1055. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
1002, 1092. 

Railway Carmen of America, 1194. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union, 1088. 

International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, 177. 


Insurance—Con. — 
Iniprnadions} Moulders’ Union of Nw:th Ameri- 
ca, 793. 
International Typographical Union, policy of, 
1001. 


Sleeping Car Conductors, Order of, 593. 

Textile Workers of America, 40. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America, 1087 

Sun Life Insurance Company of Canada, 767. 

Bank of Commerce employees, 758. 

Imperial Oil Limited, sickness and accident 
fund, 347. 

Canada: uniform insurance act adopted in 
various provinces, 7, 775. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desire health 
insurance, 177. 

B.C.: Vancouver Trade and Labour Council 
propose health insurance scheme, 380. 

N.S.: report of the Employees’ Relief Fund 
Society, 274. 

Ont.: sick benefits for employees London 
Hydro Commission, 276. 

Que.: collective insurance for school teachers, 
562; benevolent and pension fund association 
of municipal employees, 475. 

United Kingdom: National Health Insurance 
Act amended, 581; British pension scheme, 
580. 

Australia: commission recommend compulsory 
national insurance, 454, 9 

Chile: compulsory sickness insurance for indus- 
trial workers, 453. 

Czechoslovakia: social insurance, 571. 

Poland: report of social insurance, 974. 

U.S.A.: plan of sickness allowance for office 
employees in New York, 788 

See also ANNuITIES, DoMINION GOVERNMENT; 
INTERNATIONAL Mxrpicat Coneress or IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND Dissasres; PEN- 
sions; Unirep Ming WorKERS oF AMERICA; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Institute of Industrial Welfare of Great Britain: 
See WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL. 


International: 
relation of 2nd and 8rd Internationals, 5. 


International, Third: 
proposed joint action with International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, 255. 
een Federation of Labour opposed to, 
1083. 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions: 
convention of, 800. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
convention at Rochester, N.Y., 1071. 
International Chamber of Commerce: 
committee to study economic reconstruction, 


163... 
agenda of third conference, 357. 


Re yr reese Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians: 
report of second conference, 602. 


International Congress of Child Welfare: 
meeting at Geneva, 992. 


International Economic Conference: 
object of, 1,008. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
relation of to 3rd International, 6, 255. 
ois of Trades and Labour Congress to, 


International Trade Union Library, 1196. 
third year-book issued, 472. 
to form ‘‘Workers’ Educational International 
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International Harvester Company: 
joint management schemes, 360. 


International Industrial Welfare Congress: 
meeting at Flushing, 579. 


International Labour Organization (League of 

Nations): 

ratification of draft conventions by various 
states, 1101. 

progress of ratification, 795. 

two conferences in 1926, 58. 

directors’ visit to South Africa, 798. 

Canada: Trades and Labour Congress and 
draft conventions, 173, 174. 

proposed ratification of draft conventions of 
2nd and 38rd conferences, 966. 

United Kingdom: question of competent au- 
thority in regard to ratification, 481. 

Australia and the conventions, 1008, 1100. 

Irish Free State: ratification of draft con- 
ventions, 1008. 

Chile: ratification of draft conventions, 1008. 

France: ratification of draft conventions, 1008. 

eserpany: ratification of certain conventions, 

eo American estimate of organisation, 


1st Conference— 

ratifications registered, 795. 

Canada: judgment of Supreme Court of Canada 
on jurisdiction on 8-hour day convention, 
563, 671. 

question referred to Supreme Court, 51. 

report of committee C.M.A. on 8-hour day 
convention, 784. 

Trade and Labour Congress desire ratification 
of 8-hour day convention, 171. 

United Kingdom: 8-hour day bill defeated, 
481. 

Belgium to ratify 8-hour day convention, 1101. 

France: ratification of hours convention, 795. 

Germany: Chambers of Commerce reject 8- 
hours convention, 59. 

Italy: ratifies hours convention, 182; ratifies 
maternity convention, 58. 


2nd Conference— 

ratifications registered, 795. 

Australia: ratification draft convention estab- 
lishing facilities for finding employment for 
seamen, 912. 

United Kingdom: ratification of Genoa draft 
conventions, 912; amendment to Merchants’ 
Shipping Act, 482, 795. 


8rd Conference— 

ratifications registered, 795. 

British Empire Labour Conference to discuss 
convention concerning white lead in paint, 
382. 

France: ratification of draft convention on 
one of white lead in painting, 481. 


6th Conference— 
equality of national and foreign workers under 
compensation laws of Canada and United 
States, 1075. : 
British views on recommendation regarding 
workers’ spare time, 912. 


Vth Conference— 
report of proceedings, with text of draft con- 
ventions and recommendations, 695. 
proceedings published, 1198. 
Canadian delegates to, 480. 
agenda, 284, 382, 480, 600, 1096. 
replies to questionnaire on workmen’s com- 
pensation, 284. 
meaning of social insurance, 646. 
8th Conference— 
agenda, 911. 4 
inspection of emigrants to be considered, 600. 
holidays with pay, 54. 
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International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations )—Con. 
9th Conference— 
agenda, 911. 
codification rules relating to seamen’s articles 
of agreement, 1009. 


10th Conference— 
agenda, of 1927, 1100. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 

gifts from various countries for new office, 182. 

Professor Mark Eastman appointed chief of 
General Studies in International Office, 710. 

study of safety methods begun, 1192. 

publication of methods of statistics on unem- 
ployment, 1010; hours of labour in industry 
in U.S.A., 1008; safety devices in industry, 
375; International Labour directory, 286; 
unemployment, 293; methods of statistics 
of unemployment, 756; survey of unemploy- 
ment in various countries in 1924 and 1925, 861; 
studies on professional work, 182; statistical 
survey of coal situation in various countries, 
863; hours of labour in various countries— 
“United States,’’ 357; Encyclopaedia of 
Health, 482; ‘‘Industrial Survey,” 482, 797; 
compensation for accidents, 578; social insur- 
ance, 59, 578; occupational diseases, 579, 
1198; workers standards of living in various 
countries, 639; world migration movement, 
1102; statistics of wage earners’ compulsory 
insurance, 1182. 


Governing Body— 
elections to. 382, 701. 
sessions of, 181, 710, 911, 1008, 1100. 
sessions to be held in Poland, 1198. 


Joint Maritime Commission— 
international seamen’s code, etc., 601, 690, 1009. 
seamen’s attitude to International Seamen’s 
Code, 904. 
protection of health of seamen, 600. 
conditions of work in fishing industry, 600. 


International Medical Congress of Industrial 
Accidents and Diseases: 
meeting at Amsterdam, 689. 


International Parliamentary Commercial Con- 
ference: 
meeting of, 675. 


Italy: See Epucation; IntERNaTIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE or Nations). 


Japan. See Lasour LEGISLATION. 


Joint Board of Sanitary Control in Garment 
Industry: 
Ont.: Toronto Board, 574. 
Que.: in workshops in Montreal, 650. 


Joint Council of Industry: See Manrrosa Jorn? 
Councit oF INDUSTRY. 


Joint Management: : 

joint industrial council in pulp and paper indus- 
try, 1180. 

in Canadian National Railway shops, 858. 

success of plan in C.N.R. shops, Winnipeg, 1181. 

A.F. of L. approves C.N.R. plan of, 1055. 

Baltimore and Ohio plan approved by A.F. 
of L., 1080. 

Brotherhood of Carmen favour union manage- 
ment on all railroads, 1195. 

co-operation in industrial management des- 
cribed, 359. 

trade unions favour, 757. ; 

cigar makers favour co-operation in manage- 
ment, 1089. 


See also ImprR1aAL Or Limitep; PRINTING IN- 
DUSTRY; RaItways. 
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Joint Ownership: 
plan of Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, 1167 
views of U.S. Secretary of Commerce on, 644. 
views of President Green on, 


See also Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: See Lasour ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. MacKenzie, Prime Minister: 
address to Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 891. 


‘Labour:”’ 
new publication of Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 692. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Government labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, convention of, 971. 
functions of, in various countries, 576. 
anada: functions of federal and provincial 

departments, 353. 

' report of Department of Labour of Canada on 
organisation in industry, 673. 

work of Department of Labour of Canada out- 
lined by Dr. C. W. Eliot of Harvard, 358. 

annual report of Department of Labour of 
Canada, 146. 

B.C.: report for 1924, 877. 

Man.: report for 1924, 462. 

Que.: report for 1924, 149. Catholic Workers 
propose superior council of labour, 176. 

United Kingdom: report of the British Min- 
istry of Labour, 1077. 

South Africa: publication of first number of 
Labour Gazette, 549; new ministry of labour, 
549; advisory council of labour appointed by 
Labour Department, 550. 

France: National Economic Council, 288. 

Poland: establishment of Council of Social 
Assistance in, 655. 


See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR 
Orricrats oF U.S.A. AND CANADA. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
convention, 594, 693. 


Labour Legislation: 

Canada: acts passed in 1925, 665. 

labour laws enacted throughout Canada in 
1924, review of publication by Department 
of Labour, 330. 

interprovincial co-operation in labour laws, 154. 

legislation desired by Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, 899. 

Alta.: legislation in 1925, 566; programme of 
Alberta Federation of Labour, iy i 

.C.: summary of recent acts, 23. 

.: summary of legislation in 1925, 457. 

.: acts passed in 1925, 667 

.: acts passed in 1925, 774; industrial peace 
act, 455. 

Ont.: legislation in 1925, 565. 

Que.: legislation in 1925, 564; reports of various 
commissions, 2; legislation desired by 
Trades and Labour Congress, 174; legislative 
programme of Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers of Canada, 176. 

Sask.: recent legislation in, 143. 

Chile: labour code, 759 

Japan: ordinance governing duties of employ- 
ment agents in, 668. 

Turkey: labour code, 1198. 

U.S.A.: labour laws in 1925, 887; report of 
A. F. of Labour on, 1085. 

See also Factormes; Hours or Lasour; In- 
DustriaL Disputes INVESTIGATION Act; 
ited Waces; WoORKMEN’S ComrEnsa- 
TION, etc 


Labour Organization: 
- industrial unionism rejected by Trades and 

Labour Congress, 898 

characteristics of labour movements in various 
countries, 577 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute between 
bricklayers and carpenters’ unions, 1093 

© jurisdictional dispute between Brotherhood of 

Railway and Steamship clerks, etc., and 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
etc., 1083, 1196. 

effect of jurisdictional disputes, 1197. 

Minnesota plan for general railway union, 952. 

proposed amalgamation of various railway 
unions, 952 

industrial peilen, oe approved by Canadian 
Brotherhood, 1 

organisation hie by A. F. of L., 1080. 

A. F. of L. condemns industrial unionism, 1082. 

financial control sought by American unions, 


99. 
United Kingdom: inquiry into trade-union 
organisation by Trades Union Congress, 381. 
See also COMMUNISM. 


‘Labour Organization in Canada.”’ 
publication of Department of Labour of 
Canada, 468. 


Labour Organizations: 
notes on labour union activities, 40, 174, 280, 
379, 472, 592, 690, 789, 901, 998, 1086, 1193. 
Tae of coming conventions, 282, 379, 472, 690, 
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international labour directory published by 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 286. 
International— 
American Federation of Labour. See AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Barbers’, Journeymen, Union of America 
referendum on pension scheme, 1091 
“Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 16th conven- 
tion, 593. 
armen of America, Bro. of Railway, conven- 
tion of, 1193. 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
“ Brotherhood of: convention of Ontario pro- 
visional council, 692. 
ery. Makers’ International Union: convention 
of, 1088 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers United, unemploy- 
ment insurance plan, 369. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
unemployment insurance scheme, 369, 888. 
Conductors, Order of sleeping car: 3rd triennial 

convention, 593. 
Conductors of America, Order of Railway: 
38th session of, 789; legislative proposals by, 
280. 
‘Electrical Workers, Brotherhood of: life in- 
surance plan, 177 


Glass Blowers’ Association: convention of, 
~ 1004. 
Industrial Workers of the World: convention 


of, 41. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated 
Association of: 50th annual convention of, 592. 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of, meet- 
ing at Montreal, 691; legislative proposals of, 
280. 


, Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brother- 
“ hood of, meeting of Canadian legislation 
board, 100 
Miners’ International, 545. 
Mine Workers of America, United. See Unrrmp 
MInE WoRKERS OF AMERICA. 
Moulders’? Union of North America, proposal 
to increase death and disability benefit, 793. 
Musicians, American Federation of, conven- 
tion, 792 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, commission appointed to 
settle disputes, 40. 
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Labour Organizations—Con. 


Seamen’s Conference, convention of, 903. 

Seamen’s Union of America, protest sale of 
United States vessels, 473. 

Street and Electric Railway Employees of 

America, Amalgamated: general attitude of, 
“to welfare schemes, 904. 

Textile Workers of America, United, conven- 
tion of, 40. 

Trainmen, Brotherhood of Railroad, triennial 
convention, 790, 901; legislative proposals 
of, 280. 

Typographical Union, convention of, 1000; 

~~ new headquarters of Typographical Union, 
178; motion picture illustrating social activi- 
ties of, 1005; establish statistical bureau, 953. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North 

America, convention of, 1086. 


Canada— 

\summary of contents of Department’s oo 

~ Labour Organisations in Canada, 468. 

_trade union membership in, 1924, 468. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. See 
TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA. 

Canadian Federation of Labour: annual con- 
vention of, 998. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Confederation of, 
annual congress, 998. 

National Trades and Labour Council, 692. 

Civil Servants of Canada, Amalgamated: 
convention of, 1089. 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation: 
convention of, 791. 

Postal Workers, Amalgamated, See above under 
Civil Servants of Canada, Amalgamated. 
Firefighters, Alberta and Saskatchewan Inter- 

' _ provincial Association of, convention, 1090. 
Labour Women’s Social and Economic Con- 
ference at Winnipeg, 282. 
_Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: convention of, 
1090. 


Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
~of, convention of, 1001; group insurance plan, 
1092. 


Barbers, Dominion Federation of Journey- 
men, formation of, 1195. 

BE Federation, Canadian: convention 
fe) 

Typographical Union of Ontario and Quebec, 
convention of, 902; conference of executive 
committee of "Quebec and Ontario, 282. 

Alberta Federation of Labour delegation to 
provincial government, 177. 

B.C.: Teachers, Federation of; survey of school 
system proposed, 163. 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour, legis- 
lative proposals, 379. 

Ont.: Toronto Trades and Labour Council 
interviews provincial government, 306; Bar- 
bers, Ontario Federation of, convention of, 
1195; Fire Fighters Federation of Ontario, 
convention of, 79; Workers Educational 
eoecation, small attendance at Hamilton, 

76 


P.E.I.: fishermen’s union formed, 379. 

Que.: General Labour Union Incorporated, 
1092; Trades and Labour Congress desire 
amendment to Disputes Act, 176; union of 
stationary engineers at Three Rivers, 380; 
union employment offices, 176; Carpenters 
and Joiners of Quebec, provincial council of, 
convention, 1087. 

Sask.: legislation proposed by labour in, 1193. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress, 
annual convention of, 1006; Congress investi- 
gates effect foreign competition on wages, 
hours, etc., 681; membership in 1924, 1196; 
new industrial alliance, 903. 

i ace aaa Supreme Labour Council proposed, 

2 


Austria: industrial organization of women in, 


Labour Organizations—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
France: trade unions as shareholders, 1210. 
Germany: Congress of General German Trade 
Union Federation, 1005. 
Japan: membership in, 473. 
Mexico: domestic workers’ union, 971. 
DEE ME Norwegian Trade Union Congress, 
U.S.A.: educational policy of organized labour 
discussed by International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union, 476. 
See also INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE 
UNIons. 
Labour Women’s Social and Economic Confer- 
ence: 
session of, 282. 
Laurentide Company, Limited: 
joint industrial council, 1180. 
Laundries: 
Que.: by-law concerning, in Montreal, 255. 
Lead: 
poisoning by lead compensable under draft 
convention International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 701. 
milk used at Trail, 
poisoning, 869. 
ee Kingdom: limiting use of lead paints, 


eat 


B.C., as antidote for 


sale of tetracthyl lead prohibited, in, 


See ae DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


League of Nations: 
decisions affecting labour, 1101. 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer 
appointed, 59. 
See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


League of Nations International Economic 
Conference: 
meeting of, 1008. 


Legal Advice: 
for poor client, 954. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 

monthly summary of, 91, 237, 327, 434, 539, 
748, 854, 945, 1050, 1156, 1236. 

Privy Council decision on Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. See Inpusrriat Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 

decision of judicial committee of Privy Coun- 
cil in C.P.R. Railway (employer’s liability) 
case, 434; (master and servant), 750. 

Supreme Court of Canada, Dominion juris- 
diction in matters of national concern, 541. 

Alta.: (boilers, act), 93; (employer’s liability), 
238, 1236; (picketing), 947, 1156; (workmen’s 
compensation), 855, 946. 

B.C. case. (employer’s liability), 435. 

Man. cases (Lord’s Day Act), 91; (master 
and servant), 641. 

Ont. cases (accident insurance), 238; (employ- 
er’s liability), 855; (group insurance), 3273 
(master and servant), 541, 1050, 1158, 1236; 
(mechanics’ lien), 1236, 1237; (trade union 
act), 92, 327, 1050. 

Que. cases (right of policemen to join unions), 
539; (attachment of wages), 749; (employer’s 
liability), 93, 748, 945; (fair wages), 749, 855; 
(Lord’s Day Act), 1158; (slander), 945; 
(workmen’s compensation), 93, 328, 436, 540, 
541, 624, 642, 750, 946, 947, 1051, 1158, ‘1159: 
(wrongful dismissal), 945. 

Sask. cases (employer’s liability), 327, 436, 
854; (licensing of workmen), 751; harvesters 
fined for refusing to work, 1007; (licensing of 
workmen), 751; (schools act), 641; (work- 
men’s compensation), 237, 750. ‘ 

United Kingdom: loss through accident not 
affected by subsequent wage reduction, 1051; 
(employer’s liability), 94. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 


Australia: decision of Privy Council on indust- 
rial diseases under workmen’s compensation, 
239. 

U.S.A.: one day rest in seven invalid in Minne- 
sota, 240, 334; Pennsylvania Old Age Pensions 
unconstitutional, 437; current rate of wages 
law of Oklahoma unconstitutional, 689; 
constitutionality of minimum wage laws, 
1159; standing of minimum wage law in 
Kansas, 947; minimum wage law in Wisconsin 
invalid, 94; Minnesota law valid only for 
minors, 328; picketing prohibited in Indiana, 
240, 947; right of trial by jury in disputes 
cases upheld, 26; forfeiture of seamen‘s wages, 
240; (dismissal of workmen), 239; Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations declared 
unconstitutional, 437; legal termination of 
strike, Minnesota, 437; Illinois limits issue of 
injunctions, 1159; counter-injunction asked 
by Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 856; United Mine Workers enjoined 
from interfering in non-union coal field, 1238; 
refusal of union to handle non-union material, 
1238; decision in Ohio as to discrimination 
in favour of union labour, 542; U.S. Railroad 
Board and employment of married women, 
624; workmen’s compensation in California, 
751; in Illinois, 1158; in Minnesota, 1051; in 
Wisconsin, 751. 

See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS); PICKETING. 


Libraries, Vocational: 
Canada: Labour Department bulletin on 
method of organizing, 333. 
Sask.: report on travelling libraries in, 4. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
B.C.: licensing of cream graders, 25. 
Man.: definition of chauffeur, 460. 
N.B.: plumbers, 254, 692. 
N.S.: professional engineers, 776. 
Ont.: licensing of electricians, 650. 
Sask.: licensing of bakers, 144; hawkers and 
pedlers, 144. 
See also PLUMBING TRADE. 


Liens, Mechanics: 
Alta:. Federation of Labour desires amend- 
ment to act, 177. 
N.B.: act amended, 667. 
Sask.: act amended, 144. 


Liens, Threshers: 
Man.: priority rights to threshers, 460. 
Sask.: new act, 144. 


Lumber Industry: 
Canada: licenses for small logging operations in 
western provinces, 1165. 
Que.: regulation of cut of timber, 1062. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


MacGill, Helen Gregory, judge of Juvenile Court, 
Vancouver: 
paper on the child in industry, 983. 


McGill University: 
social workers’ course, 35. 


Machinery: 
effect on employment, 1004. 


MacMillan, Dr. J. W., chairman Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario: 
paper on inter-provincial co-operation in labour 
laws, 154. 


Manitoba: 
Bureau of Labour, annual report, 462; functions 
of Bureau, 355. 


INDEX 


Manitoba—Con. 


revised statutes, 461. 

advisory employment board, 1162. 

‘government support for Winnipeg Development 
Committee, 461. 

provincial safety league reorganized, 4. 


See also AGRICULTURE; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lasour; Diseases, INDUSTRIAL; FARMERS’ 
Union or CanapA, Hours or Lasour; 
Lasour LEGISLATION; LicensiInc or WoRK- 
MEN; Liens, THrREesHERS; MINIMUM WAGES 
FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES; PENSIONS; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; SOLDIERS AND Saitors; TEAcH- 
ERS’ ScHooLt; UNEMPLOYMENT; VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING; WaGEs; WORKMEN’S CoOMPEN- 
SATION. 


Manitoba Joint Council of Industry: 
work to continue, 250, 460. 
question of amendment to Industrial Condi- 
tions Act, 335. 


Masters and Servants: See LaBour LEGISLATION; 
LrGat DEcISsIONS. 


Mayo, Elton, Professor: 
on rest pauses and production, 170. 


Medical Aid: See Sarsty anp HeattuH; Worx- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Mercury: 
poisoning by, compensable under terms of 
International Labour Organization draft con- 
vention, 701. 


Metal Industry: See Sarery anD Heatra. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
group insurance for Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway employees, 1092. 
pension scheme for its employees, 571. 


Mexico: 
See Prices; WoMEN, ETC. 


Migration and Settlement: 

Canada: immigration during two fiscal years 
ending March 31, 1925, 529. 

immigration during fourth quarter of 1924, 
229; immigration during first quarter, 1925. 
immigration during first four months 1925, 
979; juvenile immigration to, 255, 

regulation regarding age limit for child immi- 
grants to, 857. 

proposed resolution in Parliament for mainten- 
ance of unemployed immigrants, 667. 

land settlement plan, 1059. 

progress of Empire Setilement scheme, 439. 

assisted passages to Canada under Empire 
Settlement Act, 445, 650. 

Empire Settlement Board for Canada pro- 
posed, by Alberta legislature, 370. 

railways co-operate in immigration, 1164. 

labour and migration problems, 179 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
amendment to Immigration Act, 172. 

amendment desired by railwaymen, 281, 1004. 

social service council’s proposal in regard to 
immigration of children, 179. 

standard wages rates for immigrant children 
recommended by Canadian Council of Child 

Welfare, 645. 

central bureau proposed by British Empire 
Service League, 650. 

Alta.: free transportation for settlers, 568. 

B.C.: Scottish fishermen and families on Van- 
couver Island, 869; expenditure for immigra- 
tion, a legislature opposes oriental immigra- 
tion, 25. 


INDEX 


Migration and seétlement—Con. 


United Kingdom: General Council British 
Trades Union Congress and emigrants, 178; 
British views on overseas settlement, 782. 
overseas settlement delegation to Canada, 
44, 179, 617; effect of umenployment insurance 
on emigration, 1164. 

Australia: boy immigration scheme in, 528. 

U.S.A.: examination of U.S. immigrants in 
Evrope, 878; Canadian workmen employed 
across border, 1082. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Militia Act: 


recent amendments criticized by Trades and 
Labour Congress, 897. 


Miners’ International: 


objects of, 545. 


Mines and Mining: 


resolution on standard conditions, discussed by 
7th International Labour Conference, 709. 

International Labour Organization inquiry into 
coal mining industry, 863. 

use of electricity in mines, 7. 

Canada: annual report Bureau of Mines, 1221. 
mineral production in 1924, 32; in 1925, 108; 
annual report 1924, 883; coal commission, 249, 
1198; agreement as to wages and working 
conditions in coal mines, 1211; pneumo- 
gravity coal cleaning in Greenhill mine, 
149; Federation of Labour desire regulation 
of capital investment in mines, 177. 

B.C.: new mine safety regulations, 781; coal 
production in 1925, 1041; Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company furnish milk to 
workers around lead furnaces and roasters 
at Trail, 869. 

N.S.: coal mines regulation act amended, 774; 
report of Department for 1924, 378; royalties 
on minerals waived, 775; commission on coal 
mining, 951, 1076, 1174; fatality caused by 
bump in Springhill mine, 5; report by Geo. 
S. Rice, M.E., on bumps, 161; employment 
in Cape Breton mines, 188; substitution of 
“day for contract rates of wages in coal mining 
in, 944. 

Ont.: metal mining accidents reduced in Lake 
Superior district, 1097. 

Que.: mining operations in 1924, 572. 

United Kingdom. report for 1924, 773; govern- 
ment subvention in aid of wages, 844; family 
wage allowance in coal mines, 863; miners’ 
health and welfare, 996; report of Medical 
Research Council on miner’s beat knee, etc., 
169; rules for timbering mines, 996; co- 
operative coal mine Shilbottle, Northum- 
berland, 1102. 

France: miners’ wage demands, 276. 

U.S.A.: report of Bureau of Mines on accidents 

in mines, 43; fatal accidents in coal mines in 

September, 1925, 1183; national conference 

on mine safety, 42; causes of accidents, in 

Illinois, 168; rock dusting in mines, 480; more 

fire bosses in mining recommended, 688; 

United Mine Workers discuss co-operative 

mining, 380. 

See also AccipeNts, INpDustrRisL; Disraszs, IN- 

DUSTRIAL; INDUSTRIAL Disputes; SAFETY 

AND HrattH; UNEMPLOYMENT; Unitep MINE 

WorKERS; WAGES. 


Minimum Wages: 


Brotherhood of Carmen desire one minimum 
rate of pay for all carmen mechanics, 1195. 

United Kingdom: minimum rate for mining 
industry, 862. ae 

South Africa: bill to establish general minimum 
wage, 144, 954. : 

South Africa: general minimum wage in, 954. 

See also WaGss. 
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Minimum Wages for Female Employees: 


legislation in various countries, 56. 

Alta.: new act, 566; minimum wage orders 
reissued, 2; report of Board for 1924, 879; 
Orders governing rates of wages and hours 
in manufacturing industry, 777; laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning establishments;.778; 
hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, etc., 
778; personal service occupation, 779; office 
workers, 779; shops, stores and mail order 
houses, 780; Federation of Labour desire 
amendments to act, 177. 

B.C.: report of Board for 1924, 881; minimum 
wage as protection for white labour, 144. 
Man.: amendment to act, 459; investigation 
into working of act, 331; revision of orders 
governing laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments in, 461; new orders governing beauty 
eee and hairdressing establishments, 

676. 

N.B.: report of commission on, 754; Federation 
of Labour desire legislation, 379, 691. 

Ont.: report for 1924, 976; order governing 
millinery workers, 1114; order governing 
restaurants and refreshment rooms, 977; 
investigation of charges against chocolate 
company, 97, 442, 548; proposed extension of 
act to boys, 7. 

Que.: act amended, 564; proposed amendments, 
647, 9, 99; minimum wage board appointed, 
753, 95, 174; appointment of board désired 
by labour, 174, 176. 

Sask.: new code governing shops and stores, 
645, 944; board reorganized, 381. 

U.S.A.: report of committee in Ohio on, 548; 
orders in Washington State, 1091; new legis- 
lation in Wisconsin, 1166. 


See also Lasour Lraqisiation; Lecat Decisions. 


Mond Nickel Company: 


building scheme for employees, 551. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 


summary of work by various agencies, 464. 


Moore, Tom, President Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada. 
re-elected, 900. 
address on accident prevention, 582. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta: Federation of Labour desire amendments 
to act, 177. 

B.C.: amendments to act, 1920, 24; Miss Mar- 
garet Sutherland appointed member of 
Board, 100. 

Man.: reduction of, 549; report of Royal Com- 
mission on, 754; Federation of Labour desire 
legislation, 379.691; report on, by Women’s 
Council, 100; government to obtain views of 
municipalities, 331. 

Ont.: conference of district boards, 97; numbers 
benefiting in, 955; amendments recommend- 
ed by Toronto Board, 1078. 

Que.: desired by Trades and Labour Congress, 
175. 

Sask.: report on, for 1924, 463. 


See also MontTREAL Councit oF Soctat AGENCIES 


(MorHers’ Arp Branca). 


Municipalities: 


Ont.: conditions of employment in Ottawa, 650. 

wage scale of female civic employees at Wind- 
sor, 1062. 

Que.: municipal taxes of non-resident work- 
men, 1068. 

Benevolent and Pension Fund Association for 
civic employees, 475. 


See also WAGES. 


Murdock, Hon. James, Minister of Labour: 


address to Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 891. 
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National Council of Women of Great Britain: 
Miss M. Cecile Matheson visits Canada, 289. 
See also WaGrs; WoMEN. 


National Research Council (U.S.A.): 
work of, 1060. 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.);5 
work of, 589. : 
note on accident prevention in small factories, 
1191. 


National Trades and Labour Council: 
new Canadian organization, 692. 


Naturalization: 
Canada: occupations of aliens recently natur- 
alized in, 682. 


Needie Trades: 
U.S.A.: Trade Union Housing scheme, 178. 
See also GARMENT INDUSTRY. 


Negligence, Contributory: 

uniformity of law in various provinces res- 
pecting, 668. 

a .B.: contributory negligence act in force, 668. 
N.S.: act amending law as to contributory 
negligence, 774, 

New Brunswick: 

legislation in 1925, 667. 

Federation of Labour request labour repre- 
sentation on boards and commissions, 379. 

provincial advisory industrial board proposed 
by St. John Board of Trade, 1167. 

See also Co-OPERATION; Diseases; INDUSTRIAL; 
EpucatTion; Factorigs AND Factory LEGIs- 
LATION; Fire PREVENTION; Lasour LEGIs- 


LATION; Liens, MercHanics’; Minimum 
WaGes ror FEMALE Emproyees; Moruers’ 
ALLOWANCES; NEGIIGENCE, CGNTRIBUTORY; 


PLrumMBING TRADE; Ramways; SAFETY AND 
HerattH; TuBERCULOSIS: WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
convention of, 379, 691. 


New Brunswick Lumbermen’s Safety Asso- 
ciation: 
first annual meeting, 479. 


New Jersey: Sce Factorins AND Factory LEGISLA- 
TION; INDUSTRIAL DisPpuTES; INJUNCTIONS; 
WoMEN. 


New South Wales: See AusTRALIA. 
Norway: See LasourR ORGANIZATION; PRorit 
SHARING. 


Nova Scotia: 
act restricting powers of legislative council, 776. 
a to inquire into provincia rights, 
6. 
commission on coal mining, 1076, 1174. 
government’s efforts to end dispute in mining 
industry, 268. 
factory inspection in 1924, 351. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; COMMUNITY 
Haus; Co-oPpERATION; Epucation; Fisu- 
ERIES AND FISHERMEN; Hospirats; Hours 
or Lasour; ImpertAt Oi Limirep; Inpus- 
TRIAL Disputes; INSURANCE; LasBour Lz- 
GISLATION; LicENSING oF WORKMEN; MINES 
AND Minine; NEGLIGENCE; PENSIONS; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
Unitep Mine Workers or America (D1s- 
TRict 26); Wacres; WorKMEN’sS COMPENSA- 
TION. 
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Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
annual meeting, 570. 
committee to consider compensation and con- 
ditions of work in fishing industry, 1174. 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company: 
employees relief fund, 274. 


Nystagmus: See Disnaszes INDUSTRIAL. 


Old Age Pensions: See PENSIONS. 


Ontario: 
et va of Bureau of Labour and Industries, 
354. 
Department of Labour, establishment of, 355. 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, 995. 
Department of Health, report for 1924, 995. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS; 
INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; APPRENTICES; 
BaRBERS; CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR; 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS; Diseases, INDUS- 
TRIAL; EDUCATION; ELECTIONS; ELECTRICIANS, 
LiceNsING OF; Fatr Wacss; FIRE PREVEN- 
TION; GARMENT INDUSTRY: HouRSOF LABOUR; 
LreGat Decisions; LICENSING OF WORKMEN; 
Merat INDUSTRY; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOY- 
EES; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
Prison Lasour; PRINTING INDUSTRY; PUB- 
LIC OWNERSHIP; PULP AND PaPreR INDUSTRY; 
Rattways; Rent; Sarety AND HEALTH; 
SEAMEN; TrEacHERS, ScHoot; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; UNION LABELS; WAGES; WORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION. 


Ontario Mining Association: 
approve increased assessment employers by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 794. 


Orders in Council: 
Canada: salaries and weekly rest for Public 
Works employees, 970. 
half holiday on Dominion election day, 949. 
weekly rest for Dominion Government Em- 
ployees, 876. 


Orientals: See Asiatics, CHINESE. 


Overseas Settlement: See MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT. 


Owen Sound Collegiate-Vocational Institute: 
- work described, 38. 


Pacific Coast Coal Company: 
joint management scheme of, 366. 


Painting Industry: 
as ae machines condemned by painters, 


United Kingdom: benefits of winter painting. 
mae electrical hazards in painting industry, 
997. 
Que.: Trades and Labour Congress’ proposals 
re paint sprayers, etc., 176. 
See also Lrap; Raptum Necrosis; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


Paper Hanging Trade: 
U.S.A.: courses in, 1094. 


Parsons, S. R.: 
address on accident prevention, 585. 


Payne, Dr. A. F.: 
organization of vocational guidance, 1095. 


Pedlers’ Licenses: 
Quebec act amended, 565. 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company: 
joint ownership plan, 1167. 


Pennsylvania: See Pensions. 


Pensions: 

Canada: action of House of Commons on old 
age pensions, 330, 665,669,864. 

report of parliamentary committee on, 669. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
that report of old age pension committee be 
adopted, 172. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act amended, 


665. 

Civil Service Superannuation Act amended, 
666. 

pilots’ superannuation, 306. 

Canadian National Railways employees’ 


pension scheme, 281. 
superannuation on Canadian Pacific Railway, 


29. 
Intercolonial Railway superannuation scheme, 


railwaymen consider old age pensions, 282. 

Railroad Trainmen pension plan, 790, 901. 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks propose amend- 
ments to superannuation act, 791. 

civic superannuation, 98. 

old age pension scheme of Barbers’ Union of 
America, 1091. 

Impe ial Oil Limited superannuation fund, 347 

pone of International Harvester Company, 
360. 

changes in printers’ pension plan, 1000. 

for public school teachers in Manitoba, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick and Ontario. 

desired by fire-fighters in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, 1090. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favour old age 
pensions, 177. 

B.C.: legislature approves of old age pensions, 
25; superannuation for civic employees, 255; 
Horton pension scheme for policemen in 
Vancouver, 757. 

Man.: provision under Winnipeg Charter 
against seizure of pensions to employees, 459; 
School teachers’ pensions exempt from 
seizure, 460. 

N.S.: for agricultural college teachers, 775. 

Ont.: retiring allowance for public library 
employees, 566; superannuation for police 
commissioners in Hamilton, 98; new civic 
pension scheme in Toronto, 1055; Ontario 
fire fighters approve draft pension bill, 791. 

eh increase in pension to school teachers, 


United Kingdom: contributory pension scheme 
580; proposed extension of old age pensions to 
emigrants, 759; effect of pensions on emigra- 
tion, 1164; pensions for employees of British 
co-operations, 1041. 

social insurance in Czechoslovakia, 571. 

U.S.A.: old age pensions in various states, 
549; for needy aged citizens in California, 
887; amendment to Pennsylvania consti- 
tution to permit old age pensions, 887; Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s pension 
scheme, 571. 

See also ANNUITIES; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; 
‘TEACHERS’ SCHOOL. 


“Peoples Cause, The’’: 
publication of Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario, 693. 


Phthisis, Stone Workers’: 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario 


145. 
Picketing: See Lncat Derctstons AFFECTING 
Lagrour. 
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Pilots: 
Halifax: new bylaws, 306. 
See also Pensions. 


Plumbing Trade: 
N.B.: licensing of plumbers in, 254,692; Federa- 
tion of Labour approve of licensing of master 
and journeymen plumbers, 379. 


Que.: Catholic Workers recommend act 
respecting sanitary plumbing, 176. 
Poland: 


council of social assistance, 653. 
See also INSURANCE, SOCIAL. 


Policemen: 
increase in pension to, at Hamilton, 335. 
Que.: right of policemen to join unions, 539. 
See also PrENsIoNs. 


Postal Workers: 
salary revision, 951. 
appointment of postmasters, 666. 
oN and Labour Congress and strike of, 


Prenter, William B.: 
president International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, 690. 


Price, Samuel, former chairman of Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board: 
address to safety convention, 584. 
tribute to, 645. 


Prices: 
report by International Labour Organization 
on workers’ standard of living in various 
countries, 639. 
cost of living index numbers discussed by 
peognd International Statistical Conference, 
602. 
in Canada and other countries during 1924 
ane to Labour Gazette, January, 
1925 
third report on wholesale prices in Canada 
issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
index numbers by groups 1913-1924, 843. 
Canada: monthly statement of retail and 
wholesale, with tables showing index num- 
bers, prices by groupsof commodities, family 
budgets, retail prices of staple foods, rentals, 
etc., by districts, 79, 216, 307, 416, 516, 625, 
730, 832, 932, 1030, 1134, 1222. 
index number of security prices in Canada for 
June, 1925, 694. 
in Great Britain and other countries, monthly 
reports on, 227, 318, 427, 636, 741, 845, 943, 
1042, 1146, 1233. 
report of Royal Commission on food prices, 
638. 
food council appointed, 870. 
South Africa: committee to inquire into cost 
of living in Union, 758. 
Prince Edward Island: See FisHrriss AND 
FISHERMEN, 


Printing Industry: 

apprenticeship in, 36. 

Toronto Typographical Union apprenticeship 
test, 164. 

intelligence test for apprentices in Toronto. 

district councils to be formed under Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council, 178. 

technical course by International Typographi- 
cal Union in Indianapolis, 165. 

See also Epucation; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Prison Labour: ; 
investigation into prison labour at Whitby 
Asylum, 551. 


° 
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Privy Council, Judicial Committee of: 
constitution of, 2. 
See also LeGat Decisions AFFECTING LABOUR. 


Profit Sharing: 

new system of Robert Simpson Company, 
Toronto, 333, 864. 

plan of Jas. Pender & Company Limited, St. 
John, 770. 

Standard Oil Company, New Jersey, Partial 
payment of stock plan, 1197. 

profit sharing scheme in shipping industry in 
Norway, 474. 


Public Safety League of Quebec: 
discuss gas poisoning, 603. 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey: 
customer ownership plan, 367. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada: progress in public ownership in, 894. 


Public Works, Department of: 
salaries and weekly rest for employees of, 970. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 

export of pulpwood from Quebec to U.S.A., 283. 

hygienic conditions in Abitibi paper mill, 601. 

medical examination of workers in, 688. 

Laurentide Company workers co-operate with 
|, Management, 1180. 
‘no accident”’ contest of Spanish River and 
Laurentide Pulp and Paper Companies, 794. 

Ont.: safety programme in, 1190. 

U.S.A.: wages and hours of labour in 1923, 486; 
bonus payments in, 550. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Quebec: 
functions of Departments of Public Works and 
Labour in, 354. 
municipal employees form benevolent associa- 
tion, 475. 

See also AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND Con- 
CILIATION; BARBERS; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lasour; Civit Service; ConvENTIONS; Co- 
OPERATION; COPARTNERSHIP; Dairy INDUS- 
TRY; EpucaTION; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 
Private; Farr Waces; Hours or Lazsour; 
INSURANCE; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LaBOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LAUNDRIES; LeGat Dect- 
sions; LuMBER INDUSTRY; MIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT; MINES AND MINING; MINIMUM 
Waces For FremaLte Empioyeses; Moruers’ 
ALLOWANCES; PiumBine TRADE; PusBLic 
Sarety LeaGure; Sarety aND HEALTH; 
SunpDAy; TEAcHERS’ ScHoot; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; WAGES; WOMEN; WORKMEN’sS Com- 
PENSATION. 


Queensland: See AusTRALIA. 


Radium Necrosis: 
new occupational disease, 688. 


Railways: 

trainmen’s union favour amalgamation of 
railways, 901. 

definition of “‘train’’, 859; safety precautions 
in yards, 860. 

dangerous practices at crossings, 551. 

co-operation of companies in immigration, 1164. 

method of settling disputes of railway brother- 
hoods, 1194. 

poms joint management C.N.R., Moncton, 

United Kingdom: plan of Southern Railway 
Company in England, 1062. 

France: trade union shareholding in railway 
companies, 1210. 


Railways—Con. 
Sweden: socialization of, 126. 
U.S.A.: one day rest in 14 for telegraph em- 
ployees of St. Louis Terminal Co., 1062. 

See also CANADIAN National Rattway; CaNna- 
DIAN Pacrric Ratpways; Hours or LABOUR; 
JOINT MANAGEMENT; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; 
LeGaL Decisions; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Railway Act: ; 
interpretation of section re safety at crossings, 
859. - 


Railroad Labour Board (United States): 
abolition of, favoured by Railway Conductors, 
789. 


Railway Board of Adjustment: See Canapian 
Ratway Boarp or ApJustmMent No. 1; 
CaNaDIAN NatTIONAL Ramway EMPLOYEES’ 
Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 2. 


¢ 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board of: 
new orders governing locomotives and tenders 
and their boilers, 964. 


Rapid Transit Company of Philadelphia: 
Mitten Co-operative Management scheme, 362. 


Rehabilitation: See 
COMPENSATION. 


Epvucation; WoRKMEN’S 


Rent: 
Ont.: landlord and tenant act amended, 566. 
Research: 


report of C.M.A. on scientific and industrial 
research, 784. 

Canada: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
labour representative on Research Council, 
173. 

Alta.: research council established in, 1167. 


Rhodes Scholarship: 
exchange of labour union Rhodes scholarship, 
694. 


Rice, Se: Chief Mining Engineer U.S. Bureau 
of Mines; 
report on bumps in Springhill, N.S., mines, 161. 


Riddle, Dr. W. A.: 
appointed Dominion of Canada Advisory 
Officer (League of Nations) in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 59. 


Rigg, R. A., Director Employment Service Branch, 
Department of Labour, Canada. 
paper on how the Federal or Dominion Em- 
ployment Service can ‘co-operate with the 
provincial or state employment service, 107. 
appointed president Int. Assn. of Public Em- 
ployment Services, 1013. 


Routley, Dr. T. C., General Secretary Canadian 
Medical Association: 
paper on sickness among industrial workers 
in Canada, 374. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police: 
increase of pensions, 665. 


Russell Sage Foundation: 
study of employment office systems, 46. 


Russia: 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada favour 
loans to, 898. 
See also COMMUNISM, INTERNATIONAL, THIRD. 
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Safety and Health: 


notes on industrial safety and health, 42, 168, 
: 374, 479, 588, 687, 794, 905, 995, 1096, 1190. 
international safety investigation, 1192. 

Si ee conference on accident prevention, 

Industrial Safety Survey, publication of Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 796. 

International Labour Office publication of study 
of safety devices, 375. 

International Congress for Life Saving and 
First Aid to Injured, to hold congress, 1097. 

importance of accident prevention, 951. 

limit of safety regulations, 861. 

safety education in industry, 589. 

organizations for study of human factor in 
industry, 1060. 

accident prevention in small factories, 1191. 

secur ass of posture and rest pauses on efficiency, 

rest pauses increase production, 170. 

Canada: fire prevention week, 858. 

health activities of Federated Women’s Insti- 
tutes of Canada, 710. 

sickness among industrial workers in, 374. 

Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation recommend 
aes equipment and safety appliances, 

award to Canadian railway teams at St. John’s 
aeenlenoe Association trophy competition, 

first aid training on Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 952. 

Canadian Pacific Railway first aid competi- 
tion, 1099. 

railwaymen desire elimination of highway 
crossings, 281. 

wrens provisions for trains running reversely, 

metal mining accidents reduced, 1097. 

accident prevention methods of International 
Harvester Company, 361. 

sup rnen punch presses, 587; power press guards, 

88. , 

medical services in pulp and paper industry, 688. 

regulations for sanitary control of lumber min- 
ing and other camps in Manitoba, Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Quebec, 860. 

inspection of camps in Manitoba and Quebec, 
Sol. 

Alta.: new safety regulations issued by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 548; workman 
penalized for disregarding regulation, 601; 
regulations governing communicable di- 
seases, 794; first-aid courses for civic em- 
ployees at Calgary, 1192; non-conducting 
ladders recommended, 479. 

B.C.: new mine safety regulations, 781; milk 
used at Trail an antidote for lead poisoning, 
869; inspection of machinery in, 905; Metro- 
politan Health Board proposed, 1062. 

Man.: regulations for sanitary condition lum- 
ber mining and other camps in, 884. 

N.B.: progress in public health, 668. 


N.S.: report on bumps in mines, 5. 


Ont.: report of Board of Health, 995; extension 
of health services, 875; Board of Health 
suggests concerted action for accident pre- 
vention, 952; Mining Association discuss 
accident prevention, 794; chief mines in- 
spector investigates accident prevention in 
South Africa, 687; periodical plant inspection 
recommended, 1191; proposed safety pledge, 
1191; Joint Board of Sanitary Control in 
garment industry at Toronto, 574; coroner’s 
jury recommend inspection of factories and 

- -works by certified engineers, 689; jury 
recommends first aid training on railways, 
479; jury recommends more safety regula- 
tions for building trades, 479; electrical 
hazards in painting trade, 997; accident risks 
in lumber industry, 1097; health in paper 


Safety and Health—Con. 
mills, 591; no accident contest in paper mills, 
794; safety programme in pulp and paper 
mills in, 1190. 

Que.: proposals of Trade and Labour Con- 
gress, 176; measures for prevention of acci- 
dents by gas fumes, 603; dangers of out of 
condition tools, 729; safety instruction in 
schools in Montreal, 1190. 

Sask.: report of chief inspector of Bureau of 
ee and Industries, on safety education, 

United Kingdom: joint safety work of Safety 
in Mines Research Board and U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, 864; report on cases of poisoning in 
various industries, 445; report of investigator 
Industrial Board, on causes of accidents in 
Great Britain and other countries, 169; 
miner’s nystagmus and unrest, 906. 

Australia: Federal Royal Commission recom- 
mends national health scheme, 454. 

South Africa: plan for prevention of accidents 
and diseases in Rand mines, 687. 

U.S.A.: proposed Division of Labour Safety 
in Bureau Labour Statistics, 375; Secretary 
of Labour recommends industrial safety re- 
search work, 610; safety codes for various 
industries, 1192; accident prevention and cost 
of compensation, 1060; report of New York 
State Department of Labour on health of 
working children, 590; employees’ lunch- 
rooms, 904; lifesaving medals to railway 
employees, 906; ventilation in factories, 905; 
rock dusting in coal mines, 906; fire bosses in 
mines, 688; inquiry into use of radium paint 
in, 688; study of tetracthyl lead poisoning, 
688; painters condemn paint spraying 
machine, 794; safety code in wood working 
plants, 376; danger of entering abandoned 
mines, 997; joint conference Illinois Mining 
Safety section, etc., 168; accident prevention 
in steel industry, 1098; bulletin of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for mental hygiene on the 
human factor in industry, 1062. 

See also Bumspina; ExecrricAL TRADES; Fire 
PREVENTION; INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION ASSOCIATIONS; INSURANCE; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (JOINT 
Maritime Commission); Leap; Mera 
InpustRY; Mines aNnp Mininc; NEw 
Brunswick. LUMBERMEN’S Sarety Assocts- 
TION; PLUMBING TRADE; PuLP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY; SEAMEN; WoRKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 


Saskatchewan: 
functions of Bureau of Labour and Industries, 
356. 

See also CHILDREN AND Cuyitp Lasour; Co- 
OPERATION; Datry INDUSTRY; EDUCATION; 
ELections; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PRIVATE; 
Hours or Lasour; INpustRiAL DIspuTES 
INvesTIGATION Act; Lasour LEGISLATION; 
Lipraries; LicENsSING or WORKMEN; LIENS, 
Mecuanics’; Liens, THresHers’; Minimum 
Waaes ror FeMaLte Empioyees; MorHers’ 
AtLowaNces; SAFETY AND HrattH; TEACH- 
ERS’ ScHoOOL; THRESHER EMPLOYEES. 


Scaffolding: See Bumpi1neG. 
Schools: See EDUCATION. 
School Teachers: See TEACHERS’ SCHOOL. 


Seamen: 
8th and 9th Labour Conferences to consider 
Maritime questions, 911. 
adherence of Canada to seamen’s draft con- 
ventions, 966. 
international codification of rules regarding 
seamen’s articles of agreement, 1009. 
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Seamen—Con. 

International seamen’s code, 690. 

hospital treatment for sick sailors in Canada, 
332) 

Ont.: better life saving equipment recom- 
mended by coroner’s jury, 689, 

United Kingdom: act ratifying seamen’s draft 
conventions, 382, 966. 

Norway: profit sharing scheme in, 474. 

See also CANADA SutprpinG Act; INTERNATIONAL 

LaBouR ORGANIZATION; SOLDIERS AND SAIL- 
ORS. 


Senate of Canada: 
constitution and powers of, to be discussed by 
proposed Dominion-Provincial Conference, 
666. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada desire 
senate reform, 173. 


Shops and Stores: See Factorres, Hours or 
Lasour; Minimum Waass, Etc. 


Sickness Allowance: 
-plan for office employees in New York, 788. 
plan of Brooklyn Edison Co., 6. 
See also INSURANCE. 


Simpson, Robert, Company, Toronto: 
new system of profit sharing, 333, 864. 


Sinclair, Victor: chairman Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board: 
appointment of, 648. 


Social Insurance: 
report on, by International Labour Office, 578. 
meaning of term, 646. 
See also INSURANCE. 


Social Science: 
B.C.: summer school at West Summerland, 
869. 


Social Service Council of Canada: 
policy on child immigration, 179. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 

Canada: relief for disabled veterans, 1163. 

sheltered employment for disabled men, 755. 

Alta.: revaluation of soldiers’ lands, etc., 
desired by provincial legislation, 443. 

Man.: legislature asks revaluation of soldiers’ 
settlement lands, 252; Soldiers taxation 
relief act extended, 460. 

United Kingdom: bill before British Parlia- 
ment to make employment of disabled men 
compulsory, 415. 

See also INTERNATIONAL Merpican CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. 


South Africa, Union of: 
economic and wage commission, 1060. 
industrial census of, 1922, 23, 39. 
national industrial council for building industry 
established, 648. 
resolution of South Africa Federated Chamber 
of Industry on industrial training, 39. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION; EMPLOYMENT Orrices; Farr 
Waces; InpustrisL Disputes; Lasour 
DzEPARTMENTS; Minimum Waaes; Sarery 
AND HeattH; UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES. 


South Australia: See AusTRALIA. 


St. Jehn’s Ambulance Association: 
trophy awards for 1925, 688. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers: 
Que.: Catholic Workers request enforcement of 
law governing, 176. 


Statistics: 

2nd International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians, 382, 602. 

printers’ statistical bureau, 953. 

methods of unemployment statistics, 1010. 

U.S.A.: report on production in various indus- 
tries, 568. 

bureau of labour statistics to study efficiency 
of labour in various industries, 650. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

annual census of industry in Canada 1923-24; 
pulp and paper, 797; silk industry, 798; 
button industry, 798; paper box and bag 
industry, 798; lumber industry, 799; slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, 1132; leather 
industry, 1133; leather boot and shoe, 1133; 
distilled liquors, 1219; fur goods, 1219; 
slaughtering, meat-packing and allied indus- 
tries, 33; harness, saddlery and miscellaneous 
leather goods, 34; dairy factories, 185; cotton 
textile industry, 186; woollen textile industry, 
186; leather boot and shoe industry, 186; 
biscuit, confectionery and chewing gum 
industry, 290; cocoa and chocolate industry, 
290; electric current plants, 291; men’s furnish- 
ing goods, 291; electric railways, 291; steam 
railways, 292; telephone, 292; telegraph, 292; 
coffee and spice, 399; wine, 399; flour and grist 
miliing, 399; tobacco, 485; macaroni and 
vermicelli, 485; excelsior or wood wool, 484; 
brewing, 483; broom, brush and mop, 484; 
hat and cap, 484; bread and other bakery 
products, 483; linseed-oil industry, 604; 
musical instrument industry, 604; oiled and 
waterproof clothing industry, 604; non- 
metallic minerals, 677; iron and steel, 679; 
chemical and allied products, 680; fruit and 
vegetable packing, 680; corset, 681. 

Canada Year Book for 1924, 440. 

report on manufacturing statistics of Canada, 
1923, 1220. 

See also EMPLOYMENT 


Standard Oil Company: 
8-hour day adopted, 772. 


Steel Industry: See Mera, INpustRY. 


Stone, W. S., president International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 
death of, 690. 


Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, Amalgamated: See Lasour 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Sun Life Insurance Company of Canada: 
employees’ saving plan, 767. 


Sunday: 
Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada desire Sunday rest, 176. 
U.S.A.: one day rest in seven law, Minnesota 
decision on, 60. 
See also Hours or Lasour; LEGAL DEcISIONS. 


Superannuation: See Pensions. 


Sutherland, Margaret: 
appointed member Mothers’ Pensions Board of 
British Columbia, 100. 


Sweden: 
year book for 1925, 595. 
See also RAILWAYS. 


Taxation: 
railway conductors approve reciprocity income 
tax with Canada, 798. 
N.S.: assessment act amended, 776. 
Que.: municipal taxes of non-resident workmen, 


or 
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Teachers, School: 
ee Federation of Teachers, school survey, 
Man.: pensions for, 251, 459, 460. 
Ont.: overcrowding of profession in, 993. 
Que.: wages paid in, 335; collective insurance 
for, 562; increase in pension, 564. 
Sask.: reduced demand for, 252, 864. 
United Kingdom: rates of pay, 508. 
See also EpucaTIon; PENSIONS. 


Technical Education: 
PLOYMENT . 
\ 


Theatres: 
Alta.: new regulations governing heating and 
ventilation, 650. 


See EpucatTion; UNEM- 


Thresher Employees: 
Sask.: act amended, 144. 
Toronto: 
Board of sanitary control for clothing work- 
shops, 334. 


Town Planning: See Housina. 


Trade Boards: 
Dominion Board of, established, 1162. 
United Kingdom: government’s policy on, 100. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 891; convention call, 643. 
legislative programme, 171. 

Que.: legislation desired by labour, 174; Quebec 
Executive seek co-operation with other 
provinces to secure ratification by Canada of 
oe conventions and recommendations, 

See also CANADA Suippine Act, Civit SERVANTS; 
CRIMINAL Cops; Execrions; Farr WaGEs; 
Hours or Lasour; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; PENSIONS; Postal WORKERS; 
RESEARCH; SENATE OF CANADA; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Trade Union Educational League: 
resolution of, 694. 


Trade Union Life Insurance Company: Sce 
INSURANCE. 


Trade Unions: See Lasour ORGANIZATIONS. 


Turkey: 
Turkish labour code, 1198. 


Unemployment: 

statistics of, discussed by Second International 
Statistical Conference, 603. 

survey of unemployment situation in various 
countries in 1924 and 1925, 861. 

winter construction recommended by building 
and construction industries, 548. 

benefits of winter painting, 1165. 

Canada: in trade unions (with charts) during 
quarter ending December 31, 1924, 194; 
during quarter ending March 31, 1925, 494; 
during quarter ending June 30, 1925, 811; 
during quarter ending September, 1925, 1109. 

remarks of International Labour Office (Gen- 
ag on unemployment statistics in Canada, 

6. 

employment and municipal unemployment 
relief, 859. 

Association of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries, recommend all-year 
round construction, 159. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada urge 
co-operation in relieving, 172. 
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Unemployment—Con. 

relief for disabled veterans, 1163. 

Alta.: relief of unemployment in, 331; proposals 
of Alberta Federation of Labour, 177. 

B.C.: legislation condemns employment of 
Orientals, 25: 

Man.: scheme of Winnipeg Development Com- 
mittee to relieve unemployment, 443; relief 
for single men discontinued i in Winnipeg, 982. 

N.S.: relief for miners in, 955. 

Ont.: provincial aid for 253, 565; proposal of 
Owen Sound city council, 347: Federation of 
Barbers, ask for relief for unemployed, 1195. 

Que.: Catholic Workers suggest measures to 
prevent, 176. 

United Kingdom: report of Ministry of Labour 
on claimants to unemployment benefits, 861; 
Committee of inquiry into, 1192; report of 
Industrial Institute on remedy for unemploy- 
ment, 546; training for farm work, 1058; 
unemployed taught factory operation, 1062. 

aoe technical education and unemployment, 

South Africa: study of, by Advisory Council of 
Labour, 550. 

U.S.A.: General Electric Company’s plan to 
prevent, 100; state regulation of production 
and prices as means of preventing, 1061; 
among apprentices in building trades in New 
¥ ork; 373: 

See also AGRICULTURE; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE OF NATIONS); UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNITED MINE WoRK- 
ERS OF AMERICA. 


Unemployment Insurance: 

desired by railwaymen, 282. 

in garment working industry, 333. 

Trades and Labour Congress favour, 172. 

United Kingdom: act amended, 581i, 780; 
Trade Union Congress desire amendment of 
act, 1006; effect of, on emigration, 1164. 

Australia: Queensland act of 1922, 6. 

U.S.A.: in various industries in, 177; Chicago 
Men’s Clothing Industry, plan of, 888; 
various plans, 369. 


Union Labour Life Insurance Company: 
establishment of, by American Federation 
of Labour, 886, 1055. 
See also INSURANCE. 


Union Labels: 

alleged abuses of, 368. ; 

social campaign by American Federation of 
Labour, 1080. 

policy of Trades and Labour Congress, 897. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union desire copy- 
right label, 1089. 

Upholsterers urge use of, 1087. 

Ont.: union label leagues, 693. 

U.S.A.: manufacturers and Union label, 1041. 


United Kingdom: 

judicial committee of Privy Council, consti- 
tution of, 2. 

proposed amendment to Merchants Shipping 
Act, 482. 

bill to enforce employment of disabled men, 
415. 

report of Royal Commission on Tood Prices, 
638. 

proposed changes in poor law system, 650. 

National Conference of Labour Women; 
meeting of, 693. 

Sce also AGRICULTURE; APPRENTICESHIP; ARBI- 
TRATION AND ConcrLIATION; CHILDREN; Civin 
SERVICE; CO-OPERATION; DISEASES, INDUS- 
TRIAL; EpucationN; Hours or Lasour; 
HospiraLs; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION (LEAGUE oF Nations); Lasour 
DEPARTMENTS AND Bureaus; Lasour Or- 
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United Kingdom—Con, 

GANIZATIONS; LeGat Decisions; MiGRation 
AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND MINING; 
Minimum Wacss; PENsIons; SAFETY AND 
Heattu; TrRapE Boarps; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WaGES; WEL- 
FARE, INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


United Mine Workers of America: 

Jacksonville agreement, 177. 

mutual life insurance company formed by 
Pennsylvania miners, 177 

American Federation of Labour 
anthracite mine, strike, 1085. 

convention proposed, 1091. 

rer ge 14; benefits for unemployed members, 

0. 

district 18; agreement to terminate, 250; 
compromise in dispute with operators, 250; 
arbitration in Alberta mines, 18. 

district 26: convention of, 40. 

Sce also INDUSTRIAL DispuTES; LABOUR .ORGANI- 

ZATION, ETC. 


United States: 
annual report U.S. Department of Labour 

(1924), 49. 
increase in number of federal employees, 864. 
See also AcctpENTS; AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 
ANTHRAX; APPRENTICESHIP; BUILDING; CHIL- 
DREN AND CHILD LABouR; CO-OPERATION; 
Crepir Unions; Diseases, INDUSTRIAL; 
Epucation; Factories. and Factory Lrais- 
‘ LATION; Hours or Lasour; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes; INjuNctions; INSURANCE; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE 
or Nations); Lasour Leraisniation; LEAD 


support 


PorsoninG; LeGat Decisions; Mi1GRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND MINING; 
Minimum Waces; PeEnsions; PRINTING 


InDustRY; PRoFIT SHARING; PULP AND PAPER 
Inpustry; Ramways; SareTy AND HEALTH; 
Sratistics; SUNDAY; UNEMPLOYMENT; VoCcaA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE; WAGES; WELFARE, INDUS- 
TRIAL; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


United States Railroad Labour Board: 
attitude of A.F. of L. to, 1084. 


United Women’s Educational Federation of 
Ontario: 
annual report of, 595. 
proposed to extend minimum wage act to boys. 


Vancouver: See APPRENTICESHIP; PENSIONS; SEA- 
MEN. 


Vocational Education: See EpucaTIon. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Montreal: progress in, 35. 
U.S.A.: address by President National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Cleveland, 167. 


Vocational Training: 
Man.: provision for under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 458. 


Voting: See Ex.ections. 


Wages: 

real wages discussed by Second International 
Statistics Conference, 602. 

comparison of.real wages in capital cities of 
various countries, 1147. 

family wage proposals in United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, etc., 863. 

A.F. of L. opposed to reduction of, 1080. 

new policy of A.F. of L., 1056. 

wages policy of Railroad Trainmen, 901. 

maximum scale, discussed by Upholsterers’ 
union, 1086, 


INDEX 


Wages—Con. 

Canada: wages and hours of labour 1920 to 1924 
(supplement to Labour Gazette, January); cor- 
rection, 273; addendum, 383. 

movements in wages and hours of labour in 
1920-24, 330. 

30 days’ notice of intended change in wages 
or hours required by Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 439. 

yearly salaries for Dominion Public ‘Works 
employees, 970. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favour giving of 
bonds by mines companies, 177. 

liability of mines companies for wages, 566; 
wages and working conditions in coal mines 
in, 1211. 

B.C.: average wages in various industries, 
1924, 881; fortnightly pay, 24; metal bonus 
increase to employees Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company, 869. 

N.S.: substitution of day rates for contract 
rates of wages in coal mines in, 944. 

Ont.: garnishment act amended, 565; scale of 
wages for female civic employees in Windsor, 
1062. 

Que.: of school teachers in, 335. 

South Africa: inquiry into, 1060; national wage 
board, 283. 

United Kingdom: census of wages and hours 
of labour in 1924, 335; settlement of in various 
industries, 266; temporary wage agreement, 
844, 

Australia: new basic wage in New South Wales, 
994; report of Queensland Commission on 
basic wage, 487. 

France: miners’ wage demands, 276. 

U.S.A.: wages and hours of labour in various 
industries in U.S.A. (sawmilling; hosiery 
and underwear; iron and steel; boot and shoe), 
801; union wages and hours of labour in, 1218; 
casual payment law of Massachusetts, 793; 
wages and hours of labour in Pennsylvania 
anthracite coal industry, 862; United Mine 
Workers of America object to readjustment 
of Jacksonville agreement, 177; wages and 
hours of labour in pulp and paper industry 
in 1923, 486. 

See also Crvin Servants; LeGat Decisions 
AFFECTING LABouR; MINIMUM WAGES. 


Walker, Bruce: 
appointed director of European emigration for 
Canada, 955. 


Welfare, Industrial: 

International Industrial Welfare Congress, 
meeting of, 579. 

United Kingdom: conference of the Institute of 
Industrial Welfare, 53; Industrial Welfare So- 
ciety and Miners’ Welfare Fund, 99. 

U.S.A.: International Harvester Company, 361; 
paternalism alleged, 649. 


Western Canada Coal Operators Association: 
to terminate agreement with district, 18, 250. 
new wage agreement in Crowsnest Mase coal 

fields, 510, 620. 


Women: 

Canada: legal status of, 30. 

organization of campaign by A.F. of L., 1193. 

Alta.: adjustment of hours for domestic workers 
ea by Edmonton local council of women, 
293. 

B.C.: provision for district institutes, 24; bill 
to amend women’s and girls’ protection act 
rejected, 26. 

Ont.: scale of wages for civic office employees 
at Windsor, 1062. 

Que.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
legislation to protect employment of, 174, 
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Women—Con. 
United Kingdom: National Council of Women 
and employment of women, 289; rates of pay 
for women employees at Wembley, 262. 
Chile: laws regarding employment of, 453. 
Mexico: union for domestic servants i in, 971. 
U.S.A.: bulletin by women’s bureau, on 
domestic employment, 162; domestic service 
bureau in New York, 664; commission to 
investigate working conditions among women 
in New Jersey, 887; number of, in various 
> industries in Pennsylvania, al. 
See also LasouR OrGanizaTIons; MINIMUM 
Waces; Unirep Women’s’ EpvucatTIonaL 
FEDERATION OF ONTARIO. 


Women’s Institutes: 
Joint Dominion-provincial convention, 710. 
B.C.: tribute to work in, 7. 


Wood Working Industry: 
hazards in, 587. 


Workers’ Educational, Association of Ontario: 
objects of, 1058. 


Workers’ Educational Bureau: 
extension of work in Canada, 898. 


Workers’ Educational Bureau of United States: 
convention of, 473. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

to be discussed at 7th International Labour 
Conference, 480. 

draft convention and recommendation of 7th 
International Labour Conference concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers, scale of payments, jurisdiction, 
occupational diseases, etc., 701-708. 


~ equality of treatment of national and foreign 


workers in Canada and U.S.A., 1075. 

report on compensation for accidents by Inter- 
national Labour Office, 578. 

report by International Labour Office of com- 
pensation for industrial diseases, 1198. 

recommendation on minimum scale of com- 
pensation adopted by International Labour 
Organization Conference, 701, 705. 

A.F. of L. urges importance of, 1084. 

Canada: amendment to act providing com- 
pensation for Federal employees, 665. 

various provincial laws compared, 1075. 

employers’ association for accident prevention 
in various provinces, 1166. 

industrial diseases compensable under various 
provincial acts, 674. 

annual convention of Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, 582. 

Manufacturers’ Association propose workmen’s 
contributions, 785. 

Alta.: new safety regulations, 5438; commuta- 
tion of benefits, 645; doctor’s fees, 1055; 
Federation of Labour desire act amended, 
177; position of railwaymen under act, 3; 
workman penalized, 601. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

B.C.: Board to administer inspection of boilers 
and electrical energy, 254; Board to inspect 
election plants, 24; administration of 8-hour 
day by Board, proposed, 3; Hugh B. Gil- 
mour, reappointed member of Board, 100; 

railwaymen proposed amendment, 1088. 

Man.: act amended, 457; report of Board for 
1924, 975; time limit fixed for notice of acci- 
dents, 544; Major C. K. Newcombe chaii- 
men of Board, 255; report of social commit- 
tee on, 275, 443; Board to administer Do- 
minion act, 441; work of special committee on, 
completed, 96; Brandon requests amend- 
ments to act, 4 

N.B.: rates of assessment in various industries, 
27; Federation of Labour desire amendments 
to act, 379, 691; former provincial premier’s 
tribute to act, 756. 

N.S.: report of Board for 1924, 569; regulations 
governing medical aid to workmen, 544; 
compensation in fishing industry, 1174; pro- 
posed amendment defeated, 776; United 
Mine Workers of America, district 26, pro- 
pose amendment to act, 40. 

Ont.: new chairman appointed, 551; report of 
Board for 1924, 348; benefits paid in 1925, 
1029; amendments to act, 565; 10 years’ 
operation of act, 5,348; rehabilitation amend- 
ment in effect, 98; labour tribute to act, 756; 
safety, on accident prevention associations 
under, 466; railwaymen oppose assessments, 
1003; railway companies object to disability 
allowance after recovery, 445; monthly 
statistics, 875, 1062, 1167; frost-bite com- 
pensable, 567; United Women’ s Educational 
Federation favour information centres re, 595; 
Mining Association approve increase in 
assessment of employers, 794. 

Que.: amendment to act, 564; report of special 
commission on, 2, 150, 255, 564, 647; amend- 
ment to act forecasted, 1165; requests of 
Trades and Labour Congress, 176; Canadian 
Federation of Labour amendment, 998; 
Provincial Carpenters’ desire amendments, 
1087; Bar Association condemns practices of 
agents, 551. 

United Kingdom: statistics for 1923, 153, 467. 

Australia: new act in South Australia, 486. 

France: principles of legislation in, 647. 

U.S.A.: legislation in 1924, 153; various state 
laws compared, 1075; recent changes in laws, 
1059; rehabilitation of injured workers, 786; 
New York Governor’s recommendation, 75. 

Denmark: accidents on way to work, 617. 


See also Boer INSPECTION; Ditseases, IN- 
DUSTRIAL; INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Con- 
FERENCE; LEGAL Decisions AFFECTING La- 
BOUR; SAFETY AND HEALTH, etc. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 
Association of: 
annual meeting, 974. 
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